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PREFACE. 


Tmfl work originftted in a detire, on the part of the Publiihert, to supply what they contidered a defi¬ 
ciency in the Literature addressed at the present time to the great body of the People. In the late 
efibrts for the improTement of the popular mind, the removal of mere ignorance has been the chief 
object held in view: attention has been mainly given to what might be expected to impart technical 
knowledge j and in the cultivation of what is certainly but a branch of the intellectual powers, it has 
been thought that the great end was gained. It is not necessary here to present arguments establishing 
that there are faculties for cognising the beautiful in art, thought, and feeling, as well as for perceiving 
and enjoying the truths of physical science and of fact Nor is it needful to show how elegant and 
reflective literature, especially, tends to moralise, to soften, and to adorn the soul and life of man. 
Asstiraing this as granted, wc were anxious t(j take the aid of Hie press—or rather of the Printing 
Machine, for by it alone could the object be accomplished—to bring the belles lettres into the list of 
those agencies which are now operating for the mental a4vancemeDt of the middle and humbler por¬ 
tions of society. 

It appeared that, for a flrsf effort, nothing could be more suitable than a systematised series of 
extracts from our national authors ; ** a concentration”—to quote the language of the prospectus—“ of 
the best productions of English intellect, from Anglo-Saxon to tlie present times, in the various depart¬ 
ments headed by Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton—by More, Bacon, Locke—-by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow— 
by Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon —set in a biographical and critical history 
of the literature itself.” By this a double end might, it seemed, be served; ns the idea of the work in* 
eluded Uie embodiment of a distinct and valuable portion of knowledge, as well as that mass of polite 
literature which was looked to for the effect above described. In the knowledge of what has been done 
by English literary genius in all ages, it cannot be doubted that we have a branch of the national history, 
not only in itself important, as well as interesting, but which reflects a light upon other departments of 
history—Ibr is not the Elizabethan Drama, for example, an exponent, to some extent, of the state of the 
tmtional mind at the time, and is it not equally one of the influences which may be presumed to have 
modified that mind in the age which followed.^ Nor is it to be overlooked, how important an end ia to 
be attainod by training the entire people to venerate the thoughtAil and eloquent of paat and present 
times. These gifted lieings may l>e said to have endeared our language and institufioiis—-our national 
.character, and the very scenery and artificial objects which mark our soil—to all who are acquainted 
I with, and can appreciate their writings. A regard for our national authors enters into and forms part 
of the most sacred feelings of evSfy educated man, and it would not be easy to estimate in what degree 
it is to this sentiment that we are indebted for all of good and great that centres in the name of Eng¬ 
land. Assuredly, in our common reverence for a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Scott, we have a social and 
uniting sentiment, which not only contains in itself part of our happiness as a people, but much that 
counteracts influences that tend to set us in division. 

A more special utility is contemplated for this work, in its serving to introduce the ycftmg to the 
Pantheon of English authors. The ** Elegant Extracts” of Dr Knox, after long enjoying popularity as $ 
selection of polite literature for youths lietwcen school and college, has of late years sunk out of notice, In 
consequence of a change in public taste. It was almost exclusively devoted to the rhetorical literature, 
elegant but artificial, which flourished during the earlier half of the eighteenth century, overlooking even 
the great names of Chaucer and 8i)€nscr, os well as nearly the whole range of rich, though not faultier 
productions extending between tlie times of Shakspeare and Dryden. The time seemed to have oome foi 
a substitute work, in which at once the revived taste for our early literature sliould be gratified, and due 
attention be given to the authors who have lived since the time of Knox. Such a work it has been the 
humble aim of the editor to produce in that which is now laid before the public. 

He takes this opportunity of acknowle<lging that very important astUtence has been rent’ered through¬ 
out the Cyolopndia of English Literature, and partioulatiy in the poetical department, ny Mr Robert 
Carmthers of Inverness. 


KniMBirnaR, Aws/tui 19, IfiiA 
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FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1400. 


ANGI.O SAXON* WUnEHS. 


I 

i 


1 


I IE Encush 
Lanoitace is 
essentially a 
bnuH-li of tlie 
('Teutonic, the 
j liuiguaffe sjH>- 

|ken by the 
J inhabiRints of 
(central Kn- 
1 rope inimedi* 
atcly liefurc 
j the dawn of 
histon*, and 

i lwliich constitutes the fonn- 
^datiun of the niodeni (h*r- 
nuin, Danish, and Dutih. 
Introduced by tlio Anulo- 
Snxons in the fifth century, 
it gradually spr^id, with the 
[icople who siatke it, over 
I’nearly the whole of England; 
Lthc Celtic, which had lx*eu 
the language of the al)originnl iK'ople, shrinking 
before it into Wales, (,'oniwall, aini other rtinote 



parts of the island, im the Indian tongues arc now 
retiring Ijcfore the advance of the British settlers 
in North America.* 

From its first estahlishment, the AngUnSaxon 
tongue expericnciHl little change for five ceiituritNS, 
the chief netTssions vhich it receivcnl being laitin 
terms introduced by ('bristiaii missionaries. Dur¬ 
ing this peritKl, Jiteniture nourished to a much 
greater extent than might Ikj ex|H:trtod, wdicn we 
consider the generally rude condition of the pei>pk‘. 
It WHS diiefly €ultivaU?d by individuals of the reli¬ 
gious orders, a few of w hom can easily be discerned, 
through their oliscure biography, to have been men 
of no mean genius. During the eighth century, 
txx>ks were multiplied immensely by the lalMUirs of 
those men* and througli their efibrts learning de¬ 
scended into the upper classes of lay society. ^ This 


a It ts now beli«v«d Ibsl the British liinfuafO wm not to 
inunodistoly or sntirtly oxtinguisM hy tJi« fiaxono xx wax 
senxrxUy xtxtxd hy our hlMorians <towu to the Ixxt age. Bui 
esrtxinly it lx true In the mein, that the Sexen xui;eeeded the 
British I x n g n xye in all pxrtx ckf exsept Wales, Corn¬ 

wall, sad some other dtotriotx of mm note. 


age presents us w ith historical chronicles, theoliQd;!- 
cal treatises, religious, [Militical, and narrativep^try, 
in great abundance, wTitten lioth in Latin and in the 
native tongue.* 

The earliest name in the list of Anglo-Saxon 
writers is that of (iildas, generaUy described as a 
missionary of British parentage, living in tlie first 
half of the sixth century, and the author of a Latin 
tract on early British history. Owing to tlie ob¬ 
scurity of this [lortion of our annals, it has been the 
somewhat extniordinary fate of Cilildas to be repre¬ 
sented, first as flourishing at two periotls more than a 
century distant from each other; then as two difier- 
ent men of the same name, living at diflercut times ; 
and finally as no man at all, for his very existence 
is now' douhtcMl. Nennius is another name of this 
age, which, after iKong long connected with a small 
historical work, written, like that of Gildas, in Latin, 
has latterly laen pronounced supposititious. The 
first unquestionably real author of distinction is 
St CoErMBA-M S. a native of Ireland, and a man 
of vigorous ability, who contributed greatly to 
the advancement of Christianity in various parts of 
Western Europe, and died in 61 .i. He wrote reli¬ 
gious treatises and J.^itin poetry. As yet, no edu* 
cated writer comixwd in his vernacular tongue: it 
was generally tlespistd by the literar>^ class, as was 
the case at some later periods of our history, and 
Latin was held to l>e tlie only language fit for regu¬ 
lar comjwsition. 

The first Anglo-Saxon w riter of note* who com- 
jHiscd in his own hinguagcr, and of whom there are 
any remains, is Cjuimon, a monk of Wliithy, who 
dic^ about GBO, Cwduion was a genius of the class 
headed by Burns, a jioet of nature's makipg, sprung 
firtnn the bostuu of the common peofile, and Littte 
Indebted to education. It appears that he at one 
time acted in the cajuicity of a cow-herd. The cir- 
cumstantx^ under which his talents were first de- 
veloiKxl, arc narntted by Bede with a strong cast of 
the marvellous, under whicii it is possslde, how^ever, 
to trace a basis of natural truth. ' Wc are told that 
he was so much less instructed than most of his 
equals, that he had not even kamt any poetry; so 
that he was firequently obliged to retire, in order to 
hide his shame* when the harp was moved towarda 
him in the hall* where at supper it was emUxamr 
for each'person to 4^ in turn. On one of th^n 

♦ Blegmiiiiia Brftsaaka litersria: Anglo-Ssaoit f>srio4 |r 
Thxuiitx1^rishl,hl.a« 
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it happened to be Otedmon’s turn to keep 
gMd at the sta^ during the night, and, oyercome 
yezation, he quitted the table and retired to 
hii po»t ef duty, where, laying himaelf down, he fell 
into a Bound slumber. In the midst of his sleep, a 
stranger at^ared to him, and, saluting him by his 
name, aaid, “ O»dmon, sing me something.”' Csad- 
mon aniwered, “ I know nothing to sing; for my 
ineapaoity ih this respect was the cause of my leav¬ 
ing the hall to come hither.” “ Nay,” said the 
stranger, but thou hast something to sing.” “ What 
must I sing .**” said Cjdmon. “ Sing the Creation,” 
was the reply, and thweupon Caadmon began to sing 
verses “Which he had never heard before,” and 
which are said to have been as follows:— 


Nu we sceolan herlan* 
heofon-rices weard, 
metodes mihte, 
and his mod-^thonc, 
wera wuldor feder! 


Now we shall praise 
the guardian of heaven, 
the might of the creator, 
and his counsel, 
the glorj'-father of men ! 


swa he wundra ge-hwajs, how he of all wonders. 


ece diyhtcn, 
oord onstealde. 

He serest gc-sc^op 
vlda beamum 
hcofon to hrdfe, 
halig scyppend ! 
tha midd^-geard 
mon-ejnnes weard, 
ece diyhten, 
asfter teode, 
firum foldan, 

^a selxnlhtig! 


the eternal lord, 
formed the beginning. 

He first created 
for the children of men 
heavon as a roof, 
the holy creator ! 
then the world 
the guardian of mankind, 
the eternal lord, 
produced afterward*^, 
the earth for men, 
the almiglity mustci t 


Csedmon then awoke; and he was not only able to above and undemsath ; 

' repeat the lines which he had made in his sleep, but never did I sec 

he continued them in a strain of admirable versifica- ^ loathlior landskip ; 

tion. In the morning, he hastened to the town- flame abateth not, 

reeve, or bailiff, of Wliitby, who carried him ^forc 

the Abbess Hilda; and there, in the presence of cluing of these rings, 

some of the learned men of the place, he told his hard polished band, 

story, and they were all of opinion that he had re- impeded in my course, 

ceived the gift of song from heaven. They then debarred me from my way. 

expounded to him in his mother tongue a jwrtion bound, 

of Scripture, which he was required to repeat in manacled ; 

verse* Caedmon went home with his task, and the doors are 

next morning he produced a poem which excelled the wp.yB obstructed ; 

in beauty all that they were accustomed to hear. so that with aught I cannot 

He afterwards yielded to the earnest solicitations of these limb-bonds escape. 

the Abbess Hilda, and became a monk of her liouse; About me he 

and she ordered him to transfer into verse the whole gj^tmgs 

of the Sacred history. We are told that he was con- 

tiaually occupied in repeating to himself what he lorgod with heat, 

heard, and, “ like a clean animal, ruminating it, he T 

turned it into most sweet verse.” ’ t Caedmon tlius fastened by the neck. 

composed many poems on the Bible liistories, and ihus pc^ivo I that hc knowothmy mind, 

,on misoelkineous religious subjects, and some of ana that he knew also, 

these have been preserved. His account of the Fall fu . f i 

i Man is somewhat like tliat given in Par^ine Xo#/, through Adam 

and one passage in it might almost be supposed to Detail, 

have been the foundation of a corresponding one in Ik it heaven, 

Miitem’s sublime epic. It is that in which Satan is v'here I had power of my hands. • 

dsioribed as reviving from the consternation of his The specimen of Codmon above given in the ' 
eterthrow, A modem translation into English fol- original language may serve as a g^crol one of 

Anglo -Saxon poetry. It will be observed ^at it Is 
[S(Um*a Bneech 1 neither in measured feet, like I^atin verso, nor 

M j rhymed, but that the sole peculiarity which distlA- 

Bw^Withmhim «««ho8itfrompix)seiswhatMrWrightcalbavw 

^thought about his heart; regular aZ/ifmitioa. so arranged, that in every coupl^ 

mt iwi wit^ut him there should be two principid words in the Une^ 

his dire punishment. ginning with the same letter, which letter must also 

V la ow the An^«wwii, modera ittisrs an ^ ^ wWch the streaa 

In that Isn ^ ^ ^ aaoond line. 

ea«re to express {ft, inTmta A fry flames pf InftMdbr noia—^ Aldhaltn , vbhot of 

f Wright 


' Then spake he words: 

‘ This narrow place is most unlike 
that other that we formerly knew, 
high in heaven’s kingdom, 
which my master bestowed on me, 
though we it, for the All-powerfUi, 
may not possess. 

We must cede our realm ; 
yet hath he not done rightly, 
that he hath struck us down 
to the fiery abyss 
of the hot hell, 

bereft us of heaven’s kingdom, 
hath decreed 
to people it 
with mankind. 

That is to me of sorrows the greatest^ 
that Adam, 

who wo-s wrought of earth, 
shall possess 
my strong seat; 

that it shall be to him in delight, 
and we endure this tonnent, 
misery in this hell. 

Oh ! had I the power of my hands * • 

then with this host I- 

But around me lie 
iron bonds ; 

presseth this cord of chain j 
I am powerless f 
me have so hard 
the clasps of hell 
so firmly grasped I 
Here is a vast fire 
above and undsmsath ; 
never did I sec 
a loathiicr landskip ; 
the flame abateth nc^ 
hot over hell. 

Me hath the clasping of those rings, 
this hard polished band, 
impeded in my course, 
delmrrcd me from my way. 

My feet are bound, 
ray hands manacled ; 
of these hell doors are 
the wpyg obstructed ; 
so that with aught I cannot 
from these limb-bonds escape. 

About me He 
huge gratings 
of hard iron, 
forged with heat, 
with which me God 
hath fastened by the neck. 

Thus perceive I that he knowoth my mind, 

and that ho knew also, 

the Lord of hosts, 

that should us through Adam 

evil befall, 

about the realm of heaven, 
where I had power of my hands.* • 
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Malmf I»ui 7 , C^lfirid, abbot of Woanxioiitlit atid Felix 
of CtoylflXul'^-^Mag dora the list of Anglo-Saxon 
wtltem to Bxob, umiAlly called the Yenemble Bede, 
who may be allowed to atand at the head of the class. 
He seems to hare spent a modest studious life, unche- 
<iu€r©d by-incident of any kind, at the monastery of 

Wearmouth, where 
he died in 735. 
His works, consist¬ 
ing of Scriptural 
transla^ons and 
commentaries, reli¬ 
gious treatises, bio- 
grapliics, and an 
ecHdesiastical his¬ 
tory of tlie Anglo- 
Saxons, which is 
the only one useful 
Ip the present n^, 
were forhj^tmr in 
number; and it is 
related that he dic¬ 
tated to his amanu¬ 
ensis, and com- 
jjletcd a book, on 
Chnir of Hcdo. t he very day of his 

death. Almost all the writings of these men were in 
Latin, whieii renders it less necessary to si)eak parti¬ 
cularly of them in this place. Our subsequent lite¬ 
rary history is fomied of comparatively obscure 
names, until it presents to us the enlightcnetl and 
amiable King ALPaKU (H4B-yoi)/ in whom learning 
and authorship graced the royal state, withc»iit in¬ 
terfering with its proper duties. He translated (he 
historical works of Omsius and Bc'dc, atul some rc H- 



gious and moral treatises, ]HTlmps alsowfi.vop’« Fables 
and the Fmlms of David, into the Anglo-^^axon tongue, 
designing lhm*by to extend their utility among his 
people. No original compositions certainly his have 
been preserved, excepting the reflections of !»is own, 
which he takes leave here and there to intrcKlur^C’ 
into his translations. The character of this monarch, 
cml)racit»g so much gentleness, along with manly 
vigour and dignity, and displaying pure tastes, cal¬ 
culated to lx» l)eneflcial to others os well as himself, 
setniis as if it would have graccxl the most civilised 
agi? nt?arly as much as it did one of thosrudest. 

After Alfml, the next important name is that of 
Ai.raic, archbishop of Canterbury, who died in Kil>6. 
This learned prolate was a voluminous writer, and, 
like Alfred, entertained a strong wish to enlighten the 
t)eople ; he wTote much in his native totiguc, particu¬ 
larly a collection of liomilies, a translation of the first 
seven books of the Bible, and some religious treatises. 
He was also tlio author of r grammar of the l^tin 
tongtie, wliich has given him the sub-name of ‘ the 
Grammarian.' Alfric himself declares that he wrote 
in Anglo-Saxon, nhd in that avoided the use of all 
obscure words, in order that he might be understood 
by unlettcixHl people. As he was reall v successful in 
writing simply, we selcK^t a snecimen of Anglo-Saxon 
prose from his Paschal homily, adding an interlinear 
tran^ation:— 


Hsstbeu cild bith ge-fullod, ac bit nc hn»t im 
(A)hcathmchUd ia enristmed^yet he alfetrVtmt 
bis kiw w'ith-utan, dheab dhe hit bco with-iiman 
Alt though he be within 

4wend. Hit bith ^-hroht lijmfbll dhurh Adames 
Me u mmgki shfid through Adam'i 
fofpSBO^hys^e to tham ikut Iktoi. Ac hit bith athwogen 

u vmdked 

* wiMi« aam m utm ft wia hsuiuSaisiood 
«a«tlM it«sii4 tliayw 


fmm iMultim wlth4fiiuui9 dhoah dhe hti wiili^ 

from all $im ikmigh Aa '^duC- 

utan his hiw naawtaida. Baa swylc# tha hillge 
vfordly hi» eka/pe wA dtmgt, Mutm m ike Mm 
fant w»ter, dhe is ga-haisu lifeswyl«Q>riiig^ i| ge-&0 
fonl water, which ie oaUed l^4?M fomeltmn, 4$ W» 
on hiwe odhrum wsetemiii, k is under dheod broe- 
tnMaps(fo) other watere, amdUmthjeet to tor* 
nnnfifi ; ao dhses halffan |nisi«s miht 
ruptum; hut the wwato might 

ge-noaliecih them brosnigendlicusn w^terSy dhurh 
comee (toi (he con^uptibU water thromgh 
sacerda bletsunge, k hit ma»g STthan 
(the) prieets* hleming, a/nd it ma/g afierwarde 

lichaman k sawle athwean fram eallum (yiiniiitt» 
bofly and soul wadi from aU 
dhurh gastlicc mihte. 
through ghostly might 


Cynewulf, bishop of Winchester, Wulfttan, arch¬ 
bishop of York, and some others, bring down the list 
of Anglo-Saxon authors to tlic Conquest, giving to 
this portion of our literature a duration of nearly five 
hundred years, or about the sj ace between Cltauoer 
and our own day. During this time, there were many 
seats of learning in England, many writers, and many 
b<K)ks; although, in the main, these have now become 
matter of curiosity to the antiemary only. TThc litera¬ 
ture may be said to have had a kind of protracted 
existence till the breaking up of tlie language in the 
latter part of the twelfth century; but it was graced 
by ao names of distinction. We are here called upon 
to advert to the historical production usually called 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ which consists of a view 
of early English history, w ritten, it is believed, by a 
R'ries of nutliors, comii»cncing sexm after the time of 
Alfnxl, and continual till the reign of Henry IL 
Altogetlicr, considering the general state of Western 
Enro]x,* in the midtllc ages, the literature of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers may be regarded as a 
creditable feature of our national history, and as 
something of which we might jtistl)* be proud, if we 
did not allow ourselves to remniu In suck Ignorance 
of it. 


INTBOniCTlO.N or NORMAN FBXNCH. 

The Omquest, by which a Norman governmentand 
nobility were in)]K>sed upon Saxon England, led to a 
great change in the langurfge. Norman French, ood 
of the modifications of l^atin which arose in the 
middle ages, was now the language of education, 
the law courts, and of the upper classes generally, 
while Saxon shareil the degradation which the 
people at large exi>erienced under tlicir conquerors. 
Though deprcssetl, yet, as the speech of the great 
l)ody of the people, it could not bo extinguished. 
Having numbers on its side, it maintained Itsmtmnd 
as the substance of the popular language, the Norman 
infusing only about one word for every three of the 
more vulgar tongue. But it was destined. In the 
course of the twelfth century, to undexgo great 
grammatical changes. Its sounds were great^ 
altered, syllables were cut short in the pronmudation, 
and the terminations and inflections of words were 
softened down until they were entirely lost Dr 
Johnson expresses his opinion, that the Normans 
aflTected the Anglo-Saxon more in this manner than 
by the introduction of new wordt. 8o great was 
the change, that the original Anglo-Saxon must 
have become, in the flrst half of the thirteenth 
century, more difficult to be understood than the 
dioUon of Chauoer is to us. The language which 
resulted iras thetxMimdiie^^ of the 
Bih. Hi ortgln tiB be liiMid^ 




CYCLOPJESMA OF tiii«8 to 14(WJ- 


IHB KOltlCAK POETS OF ENGLAND. 

i literaiy productions which cfill for nt» 

^0 Conquest, are a class which may 
.Ife cankered as in a great measure foreign to the 
espuntry and its language. Before tlie iiivasiori of 
Eughid by William, poetical literature had l)egun 
to be cultiyatod in France with considerable marks 
of spirit and taste. The language, which from its 
origin was named liomane (Un^ua Homana)* was 
separated into two great divisions, that of the south, 

I whicli is represented popularly by the IVovciiyal, 
^nd that of the north, which was subdivided into 
French and Anglo-Norman, the latter dialect being 
that chiefly confined to our island. The poets of 
the south were called in their dialect trohadores, or 
troubadours^ and those of the north were distinguislied 
by the same title, written in their language trouyeres. 
In lioven^e, there arose a series of elegant versifiers, 
who employed their talents in composing romantic 
and complimentary poems, full of warlike and ama¬ 
tory sentiment, which many of tlicm made a busi¬ 
ness of reciting before asseniblngcs of the great. 
Norman poets, writing witli more ])lainncss and sim¬ 
plicity, were celebrated even before those of IVo- 
ven9e; and one, named Taillefer, was the first man 
to break the English ranks at the battle of Hastings. 
From the preference of the Norman kings of Eng¬ 
land for the poets of their own country, and tlie 
general depression of Anglo-Saxon, it results that 
the distinguished literary names of the first two 
centuries after the Conquest are those of Nobman 
Poets, men wlio were as frequently natives of 
France as of England: rhilipiX3 de Thaun, author 
of treatises on popular science in verse; ThoroUl, 
who wrote the fine romanc<f of Koland ; Samson 
de Nanteuil, who translated the proverbs of Solo¬ 
mon into French verse; Geoffroi Gaimar, author 
of a chronicle of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; and David, 
a trouveerc of considerable eminence, whos<; works 
are lost, were the most noted predecessors of one of 
much greater celebrity, named Afaistre Wace, a 
native of Jersey. About 1160, Waec wrote, in his 
native French, a narrative poem cntitle<l Le Brut 
D^Angleterre (Brutus of England). Tlie chief liero 
was an imaginary son of Akie;is of Troy, who was 
represented as having founded the stiite of Britain 
many centuries before the Christian era. This was 
no creation of the fancy of tlic Norman poet. He 
only translated a serious history, written a few years 
before in Latin by a monk named Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, in which the affairs of Britain were traced 
with all possible gravity through a scries of ima¬ 
ginary kings, beginning with Brutus of Troy, and 
ending with Cadwallader, who wiis said to have 
lived in the year 689 of the Christian ene 

This history is a very remarkable work, on account 
of its origin, and its effects on subsequent literature. 
Hie Britons, settled in Wales, Cornwall, and Bre¬ 
tagne, were distinguished at this time on account of 
the numberless fanciful and fabulous legends which 
they. pos^ssed—a traditionary kind eff literature 
rest^mblibg that which has since been found amongst 
kilSi^d people of the Scottish Highlands. For 
centunes past, Europe had been supplied with tale 
ait^ jEtUe bom the t<^mlng fountain of Bretagne, as 
it now is'with music from Italy, and metaphysics 
Walter Colenius, archdean of Ox- 
, tx^iected some of these of a professedly his- 

♦ Any lKMk, wrt|to la this, tongue was dted as the Vvre 
Romans TOQSt frequently m simply tlio 

Romans! as a graotiKirlfs^ tlu^ ware works of fiotten, the, 
Um has stnoa giv^ aow la |:eiieraLtisa,: 

rcftta^ce, 


toricai kind delating to England, and ^mtimiiieiitod 
them to Geoffrey, by whdm th^ were put ipto 
form of a regular historical work, and introdticod 
for the first time to the learned world, «s far os a 
learned world then existed, * As little else than a 
bundle of incredible stories, some of which may 
slightly founded on fact, this prtxliKqion is of small 
worth; but it supplied a ground for Wocc’s poem, 
and proved an unfailing resource for the writers of 
romantic narrative for the ensuing two centuries} 
nor even in a later ago was its influence exhausted; 
for from it Sliakspearc drew the story of Lear, and 
Sackvillo that of Ferrex and Jforrex, wliilc Drayton 
reprotlnces much of it in ins rolyolbion, and it has 
given occasion to many allusions in the poems of 
Milton and others.* 

Maistro Waco also composed a Bistort/ of the AV- 
mans^ under tlie title of the Boman de Bou, tliat is, 
the Komance of ilollo, fii'.st Duke of Normandy, 
and some other works. Henry 11., fi*om admiration 
of Iqs writings, bestowed ui>on him a canonry in the 
athednil of Bayenx. Benoit, a contemporary of 
Waco, and author of a Bistort/ of the Duhvs of Nor- I 
mandi/; and Giierncs, an ecclesiastic of l*ont St 
Maxence, in Pic.-irdy, who wrote n metrical life of ^ 
Thomas a Becket, are the other two Norman poets of j 
most eminence whose genius or whose writings can j 
'lyQ connected with the liistory of Ilnglish literature. 
These writers composed most fri^quently in rhymed 
L'ouplets, each line containing eiglit syllablcs.f 

::OMMENCKMKNT OF THE PRESENT FORM OF ENGLISH. 

Of the century following tlie Contpiest, the only 
•ther comx>ositioMs that have come down to us as 
lie })roduction of individuals living in, or connected 

♦ Ellis's Metrical Romances. 

t KIUh's Specimens, 1., A short paRiU.'ifrc from Wnco’n 

Jcsc’ription of the cor€rmonit« find sports prcstiriu'tl to liave taken 
i»lace at King Arthur’i* coremation, will give an idea of the 
rltingsof the Nonnan It is e\truetc<l from Mr Kllkk 

k'ork, with his n(»tea 

‘ Quant li roli leva del nuinglcr, 

Al<^ sunt tnit 

lie la cite cs champs Issircnt; 

A pln-Kirs gieux se despartirent. 

Li nns alercnt hohordrr,'^ 

les/lovin.r'’chevnix inon.strcr: 

JA autre alercnt e < reniir, 

On pierres goller, on mitlir. * \ 

Tieix i Jivoit (|ni dars lancooiit, 

Et tlelx i avoit qul lutoeut; 

Chascun del gieu s’cnlnmietoit, 

Qnl cntrcTnctre »e savotU 

Cil qiii son eompalgnort valnqiioit, 

Kt qui d'aucun gieu pris nvoit, 

Estoit senipres uu roi inem*, 

Et A touH IcH iiutres inonstr^ ; 

Et li rois del sicn 11 donnit, 

Tant done t il licz s’en nloit, 

Les dames sor les murs nloent. 

Por csgarder ceulx qui Jolent. 

Q,ui ami nvoit on In place. 

Tost ll tomost Foil on In face. 

Trois Jors dura la fei.Htc ainsi; 

Quand vint au quart, au niercrodl, 

LI roia les baeheliers./tfw/a* 

Enors dellverez devisa/* 
hot aervise a eelx romli, 

Qui por terre i’orent servi: 

Hols dona, «t chastekrles, 

Kt ovosqukx, et abbaiex. 

A coulx qui d’ftutrea terret eslolcnt, 

Qui par amor an rot vonoent, 

Bona coupe*, dona doatrlors, 

Dona de tei phia cbers. Ac.* ' 

t foamtua^ct^IveA ^ TloeiifsnAU 

* FUffa, gaveOefs. * Be gave them Uvrloe of londA 
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Vlthi IpDgland, w® work* written in Jiatin by learned 
tbe principal of whom were John of 
Smli^ury, Peter of Bloir, Joseph of Exeter, and 
QmfVKRX of Monmouth, the last being the author 
of the History of England just alluded to, which is 
supposed to have been written alx>ut the year 1138. 
Ab<^t 1154, occonluig to Dr Johnson, ‘the Saxon 
began to take a form in whieli the lieginning of the 

S resent English may plainly be discovered.* It 
oes not, as already hinted, contain many Norman 
words, but its grammatical structure is considerably 
altered. 'Hjcre is a metrical Saxon or English trans¬ 


lation, W one Layamon, a priest of Eriiely, on the 
Severn, from the JinU iVAnywterre of Wacc, Its date 
is not ascertained ; but if it be, as surmised by some 
Writers, a composition of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, we must consider it as tlirowing a vtduahle 
light oil tlie history of our language at jierhajis the 
most important pcriixl of its cxistvnee. A siajcimeo, 
in which tbe passage already given from Wuee is 
translated, is presented in the sequel. With refe¬ 
rence to u larger extract given by Mr Ellis, of which 
the other is a [xirtioii, that gentleman remarks — ‘As 
it does not contain any word wliieli wc are under the 
necessity of referring to a Ereiieh origin, we cannot 
but consider it as simple and unmixed, tlunigh very 
barbarous, Saxon. At the same time,’ he continues, 
‘ the orthography of tins manuscript, in which we see, 
for the first time, tlic admission of the soft g, togt?- 
therwith the Saxony, as well as some other jKX'uliaii- 
ties, seems to prove that the pnmunciation of our lan¬ 
guage had already undergone a considerable change. 
Indeed, tlic whole sti le of this eomjKisition, which 
is broken into a scries of short unconnected sentences, 
and ill which the construction is us jdain and artless 
as possible, and perfectly free from inversions, aj)- 
pcMirs to indicate that little more than the substitu¬ 
tion of a few Fivnch for the present 8axon words 
was now necessary to produce a rescmhlanci* to that 
Anglo-Norman, or English, <»f which we jiossess a 
few sp<?ciinens, 8ui)poscd to liave been written in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. l.nynmon’s 
versification is also no less remarkable than his lan¬ 
guage. Someiinics he seems anxious to imitate the 
rhymes, and to adtqit the i\‘gular numlH.T of syllables, 
which lie had observed in his original; at (dher 
times he disregards l>oth, either Ixeause he did not 
consider the laws of metre, or the consonaiux* of 
final sounds, as essentiid to the gratification of his 
readers ; or Ixcause lie was unable to adapt them 
throughout so long a work, from the want of models 
in his native langmigc on whicji to fonn his style. 
The latter is perhaps the most iirohahlesupiHisition ; 
but, at all events, it is apparent that the neurrenee 
of his rhymes is much too frequent to Ik; the result 
of chance ; so that, upon the whole, it seems reason¬ 
able to infer, that L.ayamt)n’8 work was comiKised at, 
or very near, the ix*riod when the Saxons and Nor¬ 
mans in this country began to unite into one nation, 
and to adopt a common language.* 


IMiiiraet from fke Bcmm OhrmkdCf HJllJ 

On this yef»r wontl the King Btepheh ded; and 
bebyried there his wif and hia aune wseron Married leit 
Tauresfeld. That ministre hi mnkSden. Tha the 
king was ded, tha was the eorl beionde iie. And i»e 
durste*nan man don other bate god for tha Mieel eie 
of him. I'ha he to Engleland come, tha was he under- 
faiigen mid niicel wortscipe ; and to king bletciedIn 
Lundiiio, on the Soniien dici beforen mid-wiftier-diei. 

Literally translated thus‘ a. n. 1154. In this year 
was the King Stephen dead, and buried where hts 
wife and his son were buried, at Touresfield. That 
minister they ma<le. When the king was dead« then 
was the caxi beyond sea. And not diirst nojnan do 
other but good for the great awe of him. When he 
to England came, then was he received with great 
worship ; and to king consecrated in London, on the 
Sunday before mid-winter-day (Christmas day).* 

[Kictrcid ft'om the aerounf of the Proceedingg at ArthuPe 
Commafiotif girnt A// Latfumonf in hie translation of 
HVicf, extented aJjout 1 lilO.j • 

Tha the kingf igeietd hafde 
And al his mfni-wemtde^ 

Tha bwjan^ out of burlige 
Theines swithen halde. 

Allc tha kiiiges. 

And heorc htre-thringeiA 
Allc tha hiscoficH, 

And alle tha clarekes, 

Allc the eorles, 

And alle tha beonmes, 

Alle tha theines, 

Alle the sweiiies, 
m:nuldt:^^ 

IhUie giond fddefi 
Suinine heo gunnad aruen^ 

SuiniJi(‘ heo guniicn uincn^ 

Suniine heo gunnen lepen, 

Summe heo gunnen sceoten^^ 

Sum me heo wra'stletlen 
And tridur-gotne rnahdenj^^ 

Summe heo oh wide 
Jdeomveden under eeelde^^^ 

Summe heo driven halles 
Wide (jeond the feldes, 
jMoni anc kuuncs gomen 
Ther heo gunnen 
And wlia swa inihte iwenne 
Wurthseijw of his ^/oiiiewej* 

Jiiiu laddc mide song;e 
At foixm than leod kinge ; 

And the king, for his gmnme, 

Oaf him gere/d^ gode. 

* The notes are by Mr Ellis, with corrections, 
t Tbe original of this poasage, by Waoe, Is given In oa earlier 
page. 


SPECIMENS OF ANGLO-SAXON AN1> ENGLISH 
PREVIOUS TO 1300. 

We have already seen short specimens of the 
Anglo-Saxon prose and verse of the period prior to 
the Conquest. Periiaps the best means of making 
clear the transition of the language into its present 
form, is to present a continuation of these siieciniens, 
extending lietween the time of the Conquest and the 
ineign of Edward I. It is not to be exjiected that 
tliese specimens wlU be of much use to the reader, on 
account of the ideas which they convey; but^ con¬ 
sidered merely as objects, or m pictures, they will 
not be witliout their eUbct in iUuatra^g the history 

of our Uharaturti. 


^ Eaten. ’ Multitude of attendants. Sax, 

» Fled.—Then fled out of the town the people very quickly. 

< Their throng* of semuUs. * Fairly drMWSd* 

^ Held (their wny) through the fields. 

7 Hegan. ® To discharge arrow*. • To run* 

To shoot or throw dart*. 

Mode, or played at, Hfitkar-game$, Suae, (gntne* of cmulsr 
tion), that i«, justed. 

IS Some they on field played under Shield; that is, 
with swords. 

>3 * Many a kind of game there tl^y gan urge.’ 

(Dutch), is to urge, press, or drive. 

And whoso might wlh womhlp by hf* gaming* ' 

I* * Him they led with soi^ before the peoiilo*s 
« word •dmoaymmts with the Freisgh w. 

. '*• Qa^ htm gtv'iugs; gifts. *■ 
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Alle tha 

The iottiDeii weoren there, 

And alle tha lafdies, 

Leoneden ge(md walks, 

To blhalden tha dttge then. 

And that folc ploele. 

This Haste t?ireo dages^ 

Btotdc gcmea and avmlc ]^g?i8f 
Tha, at than veorthe done 
The king gon to speken^ 

And agia his godo cnihten 
All hcore lihten ; * 

IIo gef seolTer,*he gt»f gold, 

He gef hors, he gef lorul, 

Castles, and clrothes eke ; 

His monnen he iqitendch 

[Ejcti'oct fi'om a Charter of Henry ///., a. d. 1258, in 

the common language of the time.'I 

Henry, thur^ Codes fultome, King on Engleneloande, 
Lhoaverdon "V rloand, Dukon Norman, on Acqiiitain, 
Earl on Anjou, send I greting, to alle hiso holde, 
ilferde and ilowede on Huntindonnschiere. Tha't 
witen ge wcl alle, thnet we willen and unnen, that ure 
radesraen alle other the rnoare del of heoin, that beoth 
ichosen thurg us and thurg that loandes-folk on ure 
kineriche, habbith idon, and schulhui don in the 
worthnes of God, and ure ireowthe, for the frcnic of 
the loande, thurg the besigte of than toforeu iscide 
nsdesmen, kc. 

Literal translation :—‘Henry, through God’s sup¬ 
port, King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, of Acquitain, Earl of Anjou, sends greeting 
to all his subjects, learned and unlearned, of Hunting¬ 
donshire.- This know ye well all, that vve will and 
grant, what our counsollors all, or the more part of 
them, that be chosen through us and through the 
land-folk of our kingdom, have done, and shall do, to 
the honour of God, and our allegiance, for thegooil of 
the land, through the determination of the before- 
said counsellors,’ kc, 

THE RHYMING CHRONICLERS. 

Layamon may be regarded as the first of a series 
of writers who, about the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, began to be conspicuous in our literary history, 
which usually recognises them under the general 
appellation of the Rhyming Chroniclers. The 
first, at a considerable interval after Layamon, w as 
a monk of Gloucester Abbey, usually c*alled froin 
that circumstance Robert of Glocce.ster, and 
who lived during the reigns of Henry III. uii<l Ed¬ 
ward 1. He wrote, in long rhymed lines (Aloxjui- 
drines), a history of Ehigland from the imaginary 
Brutus to his owm time, using chiefly as his autho¬ 
rity the Latin history by Geofirey of Monmouth, of 
which Wace and Layamon had already given Xor- 
man French and Saxon versions.* The w'ork is 
described by Mr Warton as destitute of urt and 
Imagination, and giving to the fabulous history, in 
many parts, a less poetical air than it bears in 
Geoffrey’s prose. The language is full of Saxon pc- 
cuBarities, which might partly be the result of his 
living in so remote a province jis Gloucestershire. 
Another critic acknowledges that, though exdd and 
pmpsaic, l^bert is not deficient in the valuable talent 
^ arresting the attention. ‘ The orations with 
^ * All the queens who were come to the festival, and all the 

laSks, Isao^ over the walla to behold the nobles there, and 
that Mk jplay.* 

* This iMt^l thrw dftjv, such games and such plays. 

* Then, on the fourth day, the king wtot to cauncii ? 

* And gave Ids good knights all their rights or rewards. i 

* Be satiaAed* 

V RoherTs ChiOiilole» Atom a particular aUusfon, Is supposed ! 
to have bson written# at Isaft in part# after 1897. ^ 


which he ocoasionally diversifleg the thread of his 
story, are, in general, appropriate and dramatie, 
and not only prove his good sense, but exhibit no 
unfavourable specimens of his eloquence. In his 
description of the first crusade^ he seems to change 
his usual character, and becomes not only enter¬ 
taining, but oven animated. 

Of the language of Robert’s Chronicle, the follow¬ 
ing is a specimen, in its original spelling:— 

Engclond ys a wel god lend, ich weiio of echo lond 
best, 

Y-set in the ende of the world, iis al in the west. 

The see goth hym al about, ho stont as an yle. 

Hero foil heo aurre the lassc doute, but hit be thorw 

Of folc of the selve lond, os me hath y-seyo wyle. 
From south to north he ys long eighte hoivdred mylo. 

This is, of course, nearly unintelligible to all except 
antiquarian readers, and it is therefore judged pro¬ 
per, in other specimens, to adopt, as far as possible, 
a modern orthography. 

[77<c Muster for the First Crusade.^ 

A good pope was thilk time nt Rome, that hecht* 
Urban, 

That preached of the creyseric, and oixyscd inony man. 
Therefore be send preachers thorough all Christendom, 
And himself a-this-.side the mounts'*^ and to Franco 
come ; 

And preached so fast, .and w ith so great wisdom, 

That about in eaclj lond the cross fast me nomc.'* 

In the year of gmcc a thousand and sixteen, 

This great crevs<,?rio began, that long was i-seeii. 

Of so much folk nyme"* the cross, nc to the holy land go, 
Me ne see no time before, nc suth nathemo.^ 

For self w-omen nc belcved,t' that they ne wend thither 
fast, 

Ne young folk [that] feeble were, the w hile the voy¬ 
age y-last. 

.So that Kobert Curthose thitherward his licrirt 
And, among other good knights, ne thought not. bo 
the last. 

He wends here to lCngb)nd for the crevserie, 

A-nd laid William his brother to wed* Nommndv, 

Ami borrowed of him thereon au hundred thousand 
mark, 

'i'o wend wdtk to the holy lond, and that was some- 
deal stark. * * 

I'he Furl Kobert of Flanders mid*' him wend also, 

And Eustace Earl of Boulogne, and mony good knig^ht 
thereto. 

There wend the Duke Geofirey, and the Karl Baldwin 
there. 

And the other Baldwin also, tliut mddc men ivrre, 

And kings syth all three of the holy lond. 

The Earl Stephen de Blois wend eke, that great power 
had on homl, 

And Robert’s sister Uurthose cp)>oused had to wive. 
'Hiore wend yet other knights, the best that were alive j 
As tlie Earl of St Giles, the good lUyinoml, 

Ami Niel tlic king’s brother of France, an,] the l-iarl 
Bcaumoml, 

And lancred his nephew, and the bishop also 
Of Podys, ami Sir Hugh tho great earl thereto ; 

And folk aUo without tale,9 of nil this west end 
Of Eiiglond and of France, thitherward gan weiid, 

Of Normandy, of Denmark, of Norway, of Britain, 

Of Wales and of Ireland, of Gat^cony and of Bpaiii, 

Of Provence and of Saxony, and of Alcinain, 

Of Scotloiid and of Greece, of Homo and Aquitain. ^ • 

* Bills. 

» Was caU«d. « Passed the moinitaini--najnoly. tho Alpa 

* Was <iutekty taken wp. 4 Take. * Since never mofT 

»Bve»iw<nnen dMiiotriwalii. In pledge, Ju mvh. 

»With. »neyondroekunlnif. , 
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llio wand forth thii oompoaji with stony it noUo 
mftn, 

And won Tan with stren^h, and syth Toxan. 

And to yreno briff from thanneu^ they wend, 

And our lord at faRt to Antioch them eend, 

That in the beginning of the lond of Syria if. 

Anon, upon St Lucur day, hither they come, i wUm, 
And ^sieged the city, and atisailed faitt, 

And they within again* them Rtalwartly cast. 

So that after Christnias the Saracens rode nome,^ 

And the folk of Jerusalem and of Damas come, 

Of Aleph, and of other londs, mid great power enow, 
And to succouiy Antioch fast hitherward droa\ 

So that the Earl of Flanders and lleauinoiid at lo^t 
Mid twenty thousand of men again them wend fast, 

1 And smite an battle with them, and the shrewen^ 
overcomo ; 

I And the Christian wend again, mid the prey that they 
nome. 

I In the month of Feverer the Saracens oftsoon 
Yarkcd them a great host (as they were y-wont to 
done), 

And went toward Antioch, to help their kind blood, 
7’he comf)any of Christian intn this well understood. 
To besiege this castle their footmen they lete. 

And the knights wciul forth, the Sarucena to meet; * * 
I-anned and a-horsc well, and in sixty party,^ 

Ere they went too far, they dealt their cornimny. 

Of the first Uobert Curthosc they cliose to rhielentain, 
And of the other the noble Duke Humphrey of Al- 
, mniii ; 

I Of the thricl the good llaymond; the forth the goo<i man 
The Karl of Flanders they bct<»ok; and the tifth than 
They betook the bishop of Fody ;and the sixth, tho 
The good Tancred ami Deaumond, tho i>ertliere narno.* 
These twac liad tlic maUt host, that an standard was 
there, 

I For to help their follows, whan they were were/* 

This Christian and this Saracons to'gather them ^'<)on 
met, 

And as stalwart men to-gutlu r fust set, 

And slew to ground here and there, ac the heathen sitle 
W ax ever worslo and wersh of folk that come wide. 

So that this Christianmen were all ground ney. 

Tho lk*aiimond with his host tius great sorrow y-»ey, 
He and Tancred and their men, that alUwersh weiv, 
Smite forth as noble men into the battle there. 

And stirred them so nobly, that joy it whs to sae ; 

So that their fellows that were in point to flee, 

Koine to them good heart, and fought fust enow. 
Uohert first Curthose his good swerd adrew. 

And smote ane up the helm, ami such a stroke him gave. 
That the skull, and teeth, ami ilia neck, atiu the 
shouldrcii he to-<’lavc. 

The Ihike GoiUroy all so good on the shouldren smote 
one. 

And forelare him all that boily to the saddle ajioii. 
The one half fell adown anon, the other bcle^ ed still 
In the saddle, theigh it wonder were, as it was (iod’s will ; 
This horse Ix^ foHh this half man among his fellows 
each one, 

And they, for tho wonder C 4 iiie, in dread fell anon. 
What for dread thereof, and for sirengUi of their fon,® 
More ioy than there was, nas nerer i-see none. 

In banning of Lent this battle was y>do, 

And yet toon tnereafter another there come also. 

For the Banusena in Paynim yarked folk enow, 

And that folk, tho it gare wmfi to Antioch drew. 

Tho the Chrietiam It underget, again they wend faet, 
So that they met them, and smit an battle at last 

* Took oomiieL a Shrews, eaifsA omb. 
JJjyortlia* •ThanwaiBUMftiieineia «Wa«ry. 


Ac the Chriatiani cried all on Qod, and good eamest 
nome, 

And, thorough the graoo of Jeaua Christ, the Fa] 
th^ overcome, 

And slew to ground here and there> nnd the other 
anon, 

So that at a narrow brig there adrenU mony one. * * 

• • * * twelve princes there were dead. 

That me cleped amirals, a fair case it was one 
The Christians had of them of armour great won, 

Of gold and of silver eke, and thereafter they nome 
The hemlen of the hext masters, and to Antioch come, 
And laid them in engines, and into tlm city them cast: 
llio they within i-soe this, sore wore they aghast; 

That their masters were aslaw, they ’gun dread sore, 
And held it little worth tho town to wardy more. * • 
A ma^Uir that was within, send to the Earl Beaumond, 
To yielden up his ward, and ben whole and sound. 

Ere his fellow's were aware, he yeld him up there 
The towers of the city that in his ward were. 

Tho Beaumond therein was, his banner anon he let 
rear ; 

Tho the Saracens it i>see, they were some deal in fear, 
And held them all overcome. The Christians anon 
come, 

Ami this town up this luther® men as for nought nome, 
And slew all that they found, but which so might flee, 
And Hstored them of their treasure, as me might i-scc. 
Thus was the thrid day of June Antioch i-nomc, 

Ami, as all in thilk side, the Saracens overcome. 

[Ik'scription of Jtoixyt CuiihoacJ] 

He was William’s son bastard, as I have i-said ere 
i-lome,'* 

And well i-wox^ ere his father to I'ngloml come. 

Thick man he was enow, but he nas well long, 

Quarry^ he was and well i-inadc for to be strong. 
Therefore his father in a time i-see his sturdy deed,® 
The while he was young, and byhuld, and these words 
said, 

‘ By the ujaisiiig of God, Hol)elin, me shall i-see, 
Curthose iny young son stiiiward kuisrht shall be.’ 

F'»r he was some deal short, he clepetlhim Curthoee, 
And he nc might never eft afterward thilk name lose. 
Dthcr lack had Ijc nought, but bo was not well long ; 
He was fjuaint of counsel and of speech, and of Ixxly 
strong. 

Never yet man nc might, in Christcndoin, nc in Pay- 
nini, 

In battle him bring adown of his horse none time. 

In the list of Riiymlug Chroniclers, Bobert of 
Gloucester is succec^ded by Hobf.et MAKKn«o,a Gil- 
iHirtine canon in the monastery of Bninne or Bourne, 
in I/ineolnsbire (therefore usually called Robert de 
IhuiwcX who flourished in the latter part of the 
rt ign of Edward L, ami tlirouglumt that of Edward 
II. lie translated, under tlie name of nHandlmg of 
Sing, a French UK)k, entitled Manuel Jes P^ies, tlm 
comjHisition of William de Warlington, in which 
the seven deadly sins are illustrated by leftendary 
stories. He afterwards translated a chro¬ 

nicle of England, which had been written by Peter 
de I^uigtoft, a contemporary of his own, and an 
Augustine canon of Bridlington in Yorkshire, Man¬ 
ning has been characterised as an industrious, and, 
for the time, an elegant writer, possessing, in par¬ 
ticular, a grcMt command of rhymes. The verse 
adopted in lus chronicle is shorter than that of the 
Gloucester monk, making an approach to the octO^ 
syllabic stanza of modern times. The following is 
one of the most spirited passages, in reduced 
ing;— , 

i^v^dfownid. »Wick^ 
tOiewa* ® a 
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iThe interview cf Vortigem with Hottm, the heautifiU 
thmghtei'of Ilmffist.] 

Hengist that day did his might, 

That all were glad, king and knight. 

And as they were best in glading, 

' And well cup-shottcn,^ knight and king, 

Of chamber Kowencn so gent, 

Before the king in hall she went. 

A Clip with wine she had in hand. 

And her attire was well farand.^ 

Beforc the king on knee set, 

And in her language she him gret^ 

* Laverd* king, wassail !’ said she. 

The king asked, What should be. 

On that language the king ne couth 
A knight her language lerid in youth, 

Brcgh hight that knight, bom Urtdon, 

That lerid the language of Saxon, 

This Bregh was the latinier,^ 

What she said told Vortigcr. 

‘ Sir,’ Bregh said, ‘ Rowen you greets, 

And king calls and lord you lcets.7 
This is their custom and their gest. 

When they are at the ale or feast, 

Ilk man that loves where him think. 

Shall sa}', and to him drink. 

He that bids shall say, Wassail ! 

The tothev shall say again, Ih'inhhail! 

That says Wassail drinks of the cup. 

Kissing his fellow he gives it up. 

Drinkhail he says, and drinks thereof, 

Kissing him in bourd and skof.’ 

The king said, as the knight gan ken,^* 
‘Drinkhail,’ smiling on Rowenen. 

Rowen drank as Iier list,^* 

And gave the king, sync him kissed. 

There was the first wassail in d«'dc, 

And that first of fame gaed.*** 

Of that wassail men told great tale, 

And wassail when they were at ale, 

And drinkhail to them that drank, 

Thus was wassail ta’en to thank. 

Fell sithes^^ that maiden ying 
.Wassailed and kissed the king. 

Of body she was right avenant, 

Of fair colour with sweet Heinblant. 

Her attire full well it seemed, 

IVfervelik the king she fjueemed .^2 
Of our measure was he glad, 

For of that maiden he wax all mad. 
Drunkenness the fiend wrought. 

Of that paeni3 was all his tliought. 

A mischance that time him led, 

He asked that paen for to wed, 

Hengist would not dmw o lite, 

Bot granted him all so tite. 

And Hors his brother consented soon, 

Her friends said, it were to done. 

They asked the king to give her Kent, 

In doweiy to take of rent. 

Upon that maiden his heart was cast; 

Tliat they asked the king made fast. 

I ween the king took her that day. 

And wedded her on paen’s layd^ 

Accowit of the first Highways in England,'] 

Belin well held his honour. 

And wisely was good governor, 

* WeUadvanoed la oonvivialities. 

^ Of good Bppeanuice. This phrase is still used in Scotland. 
‘Greeted. A Xord. ‘ Had no knowledge. 

‘ Interpreter. " ^ Ealfems. ‘ Taught him. 

‘ As pleased her. ^‘j^ent. Many times. 

Pleased. Pagan. M According to Pagan law. 


He loved pt^e at his might; 

Peaceable men he held to right. 

His lond Britain ho yode* throughout, 

And ilk country beheld about, 

Belield the woods, %vater, and fen, 

No ]>assage was niaked for men, 

No high Ktix?et through coimtrie 
Ne to borough ne city. 

Through rnuris, hills, and vallic.s, 

He made brigs and causeways, 

High street for common passage, 

Brigs o’er waters did lie singe. 

The first he made he called it Fosse ; 
Throughout the land it goes to Scoss. 

It begins at '1 ottenncfis, 

And end.s unto Cathcncss. 

Another strc<‘t ordaineil he, 

And goes to Whales to Saint Davy. * • 

Two causeways o’er the lond o-hread,^ 

That men o’er-thort in pa.ssage yedc. 

When they were made us he chesc. 

He commantled till all have peace ; 

All .should have j>cace and freedame, 

That in his stree ts yede or came. 

And if were any of liis 
'J'hat fordid * his francliise, 

FoH'eitcd shouM be all liis thing, 

His body taken to tlie king. 

[/’crteW (f 0<K>d U'oau//.] 

(From tlie llniulltng of 

Nothing is to man so dear 
As wonjan'*H love in good munnJr. 

A good woman is man's l.liss, 

Where her love right aiof stedfast is. 

There is no solace midi'r heaven, 

Of all tliat a man may neven,'* 

That should a man so much glew,-"’ 

As a go<Hl woman that loveth true : 

Ne dearer is none in Ciod's luml,** 

Than a chasto woman with lovely wurd. 

ENGI.T.SH MKTniCAL IlOMANX IIS. 

I IF. rise (»f Romantic Fie* 
tiuii in Kuropc has been 
tracerl to tlie most opposite 
quarters; niiinely, to the 
Arabians and to the Scan¬ 
dinavians. It has also 
lM‘en disjuited, whether a 
imliter kind of jHietical 
literature was first culti¬ 
vated in Normandy or in 
Provein;e. Without enter¬ 
ing into these perj'lex- 
ing questions, it may be 
enough to state*, that romantic fiction appears to 

have been cultivated from the eleventh century 

downwards, both by tlie troubadours of l*roven^*e 
and by the Norman jKjets, of whom Bonie account 
has already been given. As also already hinted, 
class of j^ersous had arisen, named Joculatorst 
Jongleurs^ or Minstrels^ whose business it was to 
wander about from one mansion to another, recit¬ 
ing either their own compositions, or (hose of other 
persons, with the accompaniment of the Irarp. The 
histories and chronicles, already s])okcn of, par¬ 
took largely of the diameter of these romantic 
tales, and were hawked about in the same manner. 
Brutus, the supposed son of iEneas of Troy, and 
who is described in those histories as the founder 
if the English state, was as mudi a hero of romance 

* Went. ® Bre^thwiiy#. » Broke, destroyed. 

* Know. ‘ BePgbt, «Family. 
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M of history. Even where a really hittortcal person 
was adopt^ as a sutuect, such os Kollo of Normandy, 
or Charlemiigne, his life was so araplideii with ro¬ 
mantic adventure, that it became pix^^rly a work 
of fiction. Tliis, it must lie remembered, was an aae 
remarkable for a fantastic military spirit r it was the 
age of chivalry niul of the crusiioes, when men saw 
such deeds of heroism and self-devotion daily jier- 
formed before their eyes, tliat nothing which could 
be imagined of the pjwt was too cfxtravagant to ap¬ 
pear destitute of the feasibility demanded in fiction. 
As might Ik* expected from the ignorance of the age, 
no attempt was made to sumnind the herot*s with 
the circumstances proper to their time or country. 
Alexander the (»reat, Arthur, arul Kolaiid, were all 
alike depicted fis knights of the time of the ]f>oet 
himself, 'i'he basis of many of the.se metrical tales 
is 8upiM)SC»l to have been certain collections of storic.s 
and histories compiled hy the monks of the mid<lle 
ages. ‘ Materials for the 8ii|K‘r.structare were readily 
found in an age when anecdotes ami n|M>logucs w*ert* 
thought very necessary even to discourses from the 
pulliit, and when all the fables that eoiilr! l>e gleaned 
from ancient writings, »»r from the relations of trn- 
v(,*ll(?rs, were collected into story books, and jireserved 
by the learned for that purpose,’* 

It was not till the I'nglish language had ri.sen into 
some eomsideration, tliat it Ix-came a vehicle for ro¬ 
mantic metrical tales. ()ne composition of tlic kind, 
entitlcHl Sir Tiistrrmy pul*li.she<l hy Sir AValter Scott 
in 1804, was In lieved hy him, iiixui what he thoiiglit 
tolerable evidence, to Im* the etunposition of Thomas 
of Kreihlonn, identical with a ja rson noted in Scot¬ 
tish tradititm under the apix llatitui of Thomas llie 
Rhymer, who lived at Ikirlslon in Ikrwiekshire, ai\<l 
died shortly k fore If this liad Ixreu the ease, 

Sir Tristrem must have been eonsiilered a priniue- 
tion of the middle or latter part of the thirteenth 
century. Rut the soundne.ss of Sir Walter’s tlieory 
is now generally denied. An(»tljer English romance, 
the Lifi of AU\ian»Ur the (ireot, wu-s attributed by 
Mr Wjirtori to A<lam Davie, marshall of Stratford- 
le-Ilow, who Ii\cd about l.'U2; hut this, also, has 
Ix'en controverteil. < >!»e only, Kimj fJoru^ can lx* 
assigned with certainty to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. Mr Wnrton hiw phuxnl some 
otliers under that jKTiod, hut hy conjff^ture* alone ; 
and in fiu*t dates and the nume.s of authors are alike 
wanting at the licginning of the history of this class 
of compositions. As far as probability g<K?8, the 
nngn of Kdwanl 11. (1307-27) may be set down as 
the era of the earlier English metrical romances, or 
rather of the earlier KiiglLsh versions of such works 
from the French, for they were, iUmost without ex¬ 
ception, of that nature. 

Sir Guy^ the Si^uire of DeyrePf Sir Derjore^ 
Kiny IMtert of Sicily, the Kiuy of Jars, Ituinmu'iion^ 
and La Mori Artur, are the names of some from 
which Mr Wurton give.s copious extracts. Others, 
probably of later date, or which at least were long 
after popular, are entitled Sir Thopas, Sir Ineithrajiy 
Gawan and Goh^jras, and Sir Beviji. In an Essay 
on the Ancient Metrical Romances, in the second 
volume of Dr Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, the names of many more, with an account 
of some of them, and a prose abstract of one en¬ 
titled Sir Libim, are given. Mr Ellis has also, in 
his Metrical Romances, given prese abstracts of 
many, with some of the more agreeable passages. 
The metrical romances fiourished till the close of the 
fifteenth century, and their spirit affected English 
literature till a still later period. Many of the bal¬ 
lads handed down amongst the common people are 
supposed to have been derived fTom t^iem. 

S Ellis, 


ISxtract from the Kinff of Tt»r$,'\ 

[The Boudsn of IHuniiCtts, ksvini aSkod tiie dstigliW of tho 
king of Tarsiui in marriago, raoeivos a nfiiaal. Tho cxtiaot 
deiicritM!* liifi conduct on tbo return of the inetMDgeri with tUis 
intelligence, and somo of the fuhseqttent traiiMotlaiis. The 
longtuigo of this ronuuice greatly retombles that of Bobert ot 
Gloucester, and ft may therefore be safely tefemtd to ttie be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century.] 

The Soudan sat at his dess,! 

Y -scrvcil of the first mess ; 

They comen into the hall 
To-fore the prince proud in press, 

'Jlieir talc they tolden witbouten lees. 

And on their knees ’gan fall ; I 

And said, ‘ Sire, the king of Tars 
Of wicke<l words is not scarce. 

Heathen hound he doth thee call ; 

And ere liis daughter he give thee till 
'J’hiiic heart-bhxsl he will spill, 

And thy barons all !* 

When the Soudan this y-heiird, 

As a w'ofxl- man he fared,*'* 

His robe he rent a iown ; 

He tare the hair of head and beard, 

And said lie would her wdn with swerd. 

By his lord St Mahoun. 

I'he table a<lown right he smote, 

Into the ihtor foot hot,4 

He lfK*ked as a wild lion. 

All that he hit he smote downright, 

Holh sergeant and knight, 

Earl and eke baron. 

So he fared forH 0 <»lh aplight, 

All a day and all a night, 

That no man might him ebast ‘A 
A-i»orrou, when it was daylight. 

He stilt his messengei'S full right, 

After his barons in haste, 

That they coinon to his parliament, 

For to hearen bi.s judgment, 

Both least and maist.<* 

\Vhen the parliament was playncr, 

Thus bt*s]>rtke the Soudan tier’,!' 

And said to ’em in haste : 

‘ l»rdings,’ he said, * w hat to rede 
Me i.-* dmio a great niistleed, 

(if This the C’hristian king ; 

I bade him both lond and lede, 

To have his tloughtcr in worthy weed. 

And spouse her with my ring. 

And he said, withouten fail, 

Ki’st-^ he would me slay in luitail. 

Ami iiumy u great lording. 

Ac certes*’^ he shall Ik? forswore. 

Or to wroth-hail that he was bore,*l 
But lie it thereto bring. 

Tlierefore, lordings, I have after you sent, 

For to come to my parliament, 

To wit of you counsail.* 

And all answereil with good intent. 

They would be at his conimandemeut 
M’ithouten any fail. 

And when they were all at his best,** 

Uhe Soudan iiiofle a well-great feast. 

For love of his Imiail. 

1 High iMwt at table, * Mad. * Beoama 
4 Did hit He otnick the fihor with hla foot 
4 Chaatm or dteok. < Both little and great 

7 Proud. s What do yon advise. •Plwt * 

But aaaiiradly. ** It ahall ^ iU-fortuna to hlnilM he 
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Tho SoudcuA gathered a host unride,i 
With Baraoens of mucUe pride, 

/ The king of Tars to assail. 

When the king it heard that tide, 

He sent about on each a^side, 

All that ho might of send ; 

Great war then bogan to wrack. 

For the marriage no most be take, 

Of that maiden hend.^ 

Battle they set upon a day, 

Within the third day of May, 

Ne longer nold they lend. 

The Soudan come with great powtfr, 

With helm bright, and fair banncfr, 

Upon that king to wend. 

The Soudan led uu huge host, 

And came with much pride and cost, 

With the king of Tars to fight; 
With him niony a Saracen tier’, 

All the fields far and near 

Of helms learned light/^ 

The king of Tars came also, 

The Soudan battle for to do, 

With mony a Christian knight. 
Either host gan other assail, 

Thei*e began a strong batail, 

That grisly was of sight, 

Three heathen again two Christian men, 
And felled them down in the fen, 

With weapons stiff and good, 
llie stem Saracens in that tight, 

Slew our Christian men doimrigiit, 

They fought os they were wood. 

When the king of Tars saw that sight, 

Wood he was for wrath aplight, 

In hand he hent-^ a spear. 

And to the Soudan he rode full right, 

With a dunt*** of iiiiich might, 

Adown he ’gan him bear. 

The Soudan nigh he had y-slaw, 

But thirty thousand of heathen law, 

Comen him for to weir f 
And brought him again upon liis steed, 

And holp him well in that need, 

That no man might him derJ 

When he was brought upon his steed, 

He sprung a« sparkle doth of glcetl,« 

For wrath and for envy. 

And all that he hit he made ’em bleed, 

He fared as lie wold a w eed, 

* Mahoun help !' lie *gan cry. 

Mony a helm there was unweaved, 

And mony a bassinet to-cleared, 

And saddles mony empty 
Men might see upon the field, 

Mony a knight dead under shield. 

Of the Christian company. 

When the king of Tars saw Idm so riile, 

No longer there he wold abide, 

But flecth to his own city. 

The Saracens, that ilk tide, 

Slew adown by each side, 

Our Christian men so free. 

The Saracens that time, aans fail, 

Slew oar Christians in ^tail, 

Th»t ruth it to sec ; 

^ t That gentle maid. 

• OleunedwUlillglit « 4 Took. 

• Blow. «Defend. T Hiirt. * Ifed ooi^ 


And on the morrow for their sake, 

Truce they gan together take 

A month and days three. 

As the king of Tars sat in his hall, 

He made full great dool withal, 

For the folk that he had i-lore.l 
His doughter came in rich pall. 

On knees slio *gan Iw^foro him fall. 

And said, with sighing sore : 

* Father,* she said, ‘ let mo be his wife, 

That there bo no more strife,* kc, 

[Extract//mi the Squire of Low Degree,'] 

[The daughter of the king of nungary having fallen Into 
meliincholy. In consequence of the loss of her lover, the •quiro 
of low degree, her father thtis endeavours to console her. The 
passage is valvuiblo, * because,'says Wnrton, *it delineates, in 
lively colours, the fitshlonable diversions and usages of ancient 
limes.*] 

To-morrow ye shall in hunting fare 
And yede,'* my doughter, in a chair ; 

It shall be covered with velvet red, 

And cloths of fine gold all about your head, 
With damask white and azure blue,. 

Well diaj)ered'* with lilie.s new. 

Your pommels shall l>c ended with gold, 

Your chains enamelled many a fold, 

Your mantle of rich degree, 

Purple pall and ermine free. 

.Jennets of Spain, tliat ben so wight, 

Trapi>e«l to tlu* ground with velvet bright. 

Ye shall have harp, sautrv, and song, 

And other* mirths you among. 

Ye shall have Hinnneyand Msvlespine, 

Both Hippoeras and N'ernnge wine ; 

Afontrese and wine of (Jrt'ek, 

Both Algrnde and despiei**'^ eke, 

Antioeh and Bastanl, 

Pymend* also and gurnard ; 

Wine of (Ireek ami Muscadel, 

Both elart^, pyment, and Korlielle, 

7'hc reed your stomueh to defy, 

And pots <if (Ky set you by. 

You shall have venison y-bake, 

The best wild fowl that may be take ; 

A leish of luirohound with you to struck,/ 

And hast, and hind, and other like. 

Ye shall 1 h‘ set at sueh a tryst, 

That hart ami hynd shall come to your fist. 

Your disease to driie you fro. 

To hear the bugles tliei*© y-blow. 

Homeward thus sliall ye ride, 

On-hawking by the river’s side, 

With gosshawk and with gentle falrdn, 

With bugle honi and merlidn. 

When you come home your men/.ie** among, 

Ye shall have revel, dances, and song ; 

I/ittle children, great find small, 

Bhall sing as does the nightingale. 

Then shall ye go to your even song, 

With tenors and trebles among. 

Threescore of copes of damask bright, 

Full of pearls they shall lio pight.® * * 

y our censors shall be of gold, 

Indent with azure many a fold. 

Your quire nor organ song shall want, 

With contre-note and doscant. 

The other half on organs pla^dn^, 

With young children full fain singfng. 

Then shall ye go to your suppdr, 

And sit in tents in green arbdr, 

1 Lost, sOoabuntlkif. * Oo« 

'Bpioedwiaei 4A4rliikefwliieili4iiiiy««ii^ 

7 Coursa »Bonselidhl. »Sot 
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with cloth of umii plght to th'o ground, 

With lapphuret iot of diamond. * * 

A hundred knlghtc, truly told, 

Shall play with bowls in alleys cold, 

Your uUeai»e to drive away $ 

To sec the fiihofl in pool* plftyi 
To a drawbridge then shall ye, 

Th* one half of atone, th’ other of tree f 
A barge shall meet you full right, 

With twenty-four oar* full bright, 

With truinpeta and with clarion. 

The frcjih water to row up xind down. * * 

Forty torcho* buralng briglit, 

At your bridges to bniig you light. 

Into your chamber they ihall you bnug. 

With much mirth and more liking. 

Your blankets shall be of fustian, 

Y our sheets shall be of cloth of Uennes. 

Your head sheet nhall be of pery pight,l 
With diamonds set and rubles bright. 

When you are laid in bed so soft, 

A cage of gold shall hang aloft, 

With long paper fair bunifng, 

And cloves that be sweet smelUng. 

Frankiucense and ollbanuui, 

That when ye sleep the taste mey come ; 

And If ye no rest can take. 

All night minstrels for you shall wake. 

IIIMKOIATS PMCDKCESeORl Of CMAVCKH. 

HUherto, we have seen English poetry only In the 
forms of tluy:hronlde and the romance : of its many 
other formJ^ familiar now, in which it is emploved 
to point a moral lesson, to describe natunU seeiu ry, 
to convey satiric reflections, and give exprcssi./n 
refined sentiment, not a trace ho« as yet engugtnl our 
attention. The dawn of niiscelhuHous jiutdry, as 
j these fi)rms may Im* comprehensively called, is to Ik* 
faintly discovered alKiut l)ie middle of the thirteenth 
century, when Henry III. sat on the English throie.*, 
and Aiexand(?r II. on tliat of Scotland. A camsuh r- 
able variety of examples will Ikj found in the volumes 
i of which the titles are given l>eh^\v.* The earliest 
1 that can 1 k^ said to iiosscss literary merit is an elegy 
■ on the death of Kdward 1. (KUiT), written in musical 
and energetic stanzas, of wliich one is subjoined 

Jenisalcui, thou hast i-lorc- 
The fiour (>f all chivuleric, 

Non Kyng Kdwuni iivetli mi more, 

Alas ! that he ^et shuhle deye I 
He wuldc liii rered up fu! hcvge-’ 

Hm* band’s that bueth hroht to grouude; 

Wei loitge we mowe clepe* ami crie, 

Er we such a kyng bun y-foumle ! 

The first name that occurs in this department of 
our literuturo is that of Lawkkntk Minot, who, 
about 1350, composed a series of short; jKxnns on the 
victories of Kdward 111., lieginniiig with tlte battle 
of Halidon Hill, and emling with the siege of Guines 
Castle. Ilis ivorks ivcre in a great nieiisure un¬ 
known until tho beginning of the present century, 
whew they were published by ltit.son, who praised 
them for th© ease, variety, and luirmony i>f tiie ver¬ 
sification. About the mum time flourUlied Uichard 
Kolle, a hermit of the order of Bt Augustine, and 
doctor of divinity', who lived a solitary life near the 

^ Inlaid with isimrhb 

* Bdwatd bsd Itittndsd to |o on a orusada to the Holy Load. 

* Kigi^ * CaU. 

V Mr fhpma WrtgbC^s and Spe^amr 

Mn^nd In As n#n atXdmard I. nmgniet 

dftMqps,8vuls. 


nunnbry of Hompto, ibor mHM fipom BonoWter. 
He wrote metrical panplirasel of certain pkida of 
Scripture, and an oiig^nal poem of a moral and 
religious nature, entitkd Pri^of Cff/uofeiioef 
hut of the latter work it ia not certainly known that 
he composed it in English, there being some reason 
for believing that, in its present form. It is a trans* 
hiiion from a Latin original written by him. One 
agreeable passage (in tho original speUingJ of this 
generaUy dull work is subjoined 

[ JV/iat is hi Utaren.’] 

Ther irt lyf withoutc ony deth, 

And thcr is you the without ony elde ;t 
And thcr is alle manner wclthe to wtdde : 

And thcr is rest without ony tnivaillc ; 

. And ther is {»te» without ony strife, 

And thcr is allc manner lykinge of lyf:— 

Aiid tbev is bright soiner ever to se, 

And thcr is nevere wynter in that cxmntric :— 

And thcr is more woi-shipc and honour, 

Then cvcrc hade kyn'^e other enipcrour. 

And thcr is grete luclodie of aungeles songe, 

And thcr is preysing hem ainonge. 

And thcr is alle manner frendi^hipe that may be. 

And tlier is evere perfect love and charite ; 

Ami ther is wisdom without folye. 

And ther is houeste without vilencyc. 

Al these a man may joyes of hevene call : 

Ac vuttc the most sovcrc}n joyc of alle 
Is the sightc of Goddes briglit face, 

In wbain it»U*th alle mannere grace. 

UOiiKUT lanulanu. 

Tlic Vision of Pierce Ploughman^ a satirical poem 
of tlu? same })eriiKk ascrilwd to Kouert Lokolakde, 
a secular priest, also sliows very expressively tho 
progress which was made, iiU>ut the middle of the 
fourteenth ceutury, towards a literary style. This 
t>oen», in many point.s of view, is one of tlie most 
important works that apiH-ared in England previous 
to the invention of j)rii!tiug. It is the impuhir re¬ 
presentative of thf? doctrines which were silently 
bringing about the Kelbrmation,and it is apeeulitirly 
national ^KKni, md only as l>eing a much purer 
siH’cimen of tlie linglish language than Chaucer, 
but as exhibiting the revival of the same system of 
alliteration which ('haracteriseti the Anglo-Saxon 
l><>v*trv. If is, in fact, both in this peculiarity and 
in its* polirieal character, characteristic of a great 
literary and poliaeal revolution, in which the lan¬ 
guage as well as the imU‘i>eiKlcnce of tVie Anglo- 
Saxons liad at last gained the ascendency over those 
of the Normans.* Pierce is represented as falling 
askK‘p on the Malvern hills, and as seeing, in his 
ska p, n scries of visions *, in describing these, he 
ext^oses the ('orruptions of society, but imrticularly 
the dissolute lives of the religious orders, with much 
bitterness. 

\^ICrtracls from Pierce Phicman.'] 

[.Mcrey and Truth ore thus iiltcforliied.] 

Out of tho west coast, a wojich, as me thought, 

Came walking in the way, to hcll-wawl she looked ; 
Mercy bight that maid, a meek thing withal, 

A full benign bun!,* and buxom of speech ; 

Her sister, as it seemed, came soothly walking, 

Even out of the cast, and westward she looked, 

> Age. • Bttid, I. r. a mxUden* 

• A popular edUlon of this poem has been reemfiy pollplMfi 
by Mr Wright The tins* are aiers divide!, os w« Mm la 
strictness theyoujiht to be, In UA nddiDe, wllasA 1Is 
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A full comely ci'cature, truth flhe hight, 

For the virtue that her followed afeard was she never. 
When these maidens inette, Mercy and Truth, 

Either axed other of this great wonder, 

Of the din and of the darkness, &c. 

[Covetousness is tlius personified.] 

And th§n came CoTetise, con I him not descrive, 

So hungi'ily and hollow Sir Hervey him looked ; 

He was beetle-browed, and babljerlipped also, 

With two bleared een as a blind hag. 

And as a leathern purse lolled his checks. 

Well syder than his chin,^ they shriveled for eld: 
And as a bondman of his bacon his beard was be- 
dri veiled,^ 

W'ith an hood on bis bead and a lousy bat above. 

And ill a tawny tabard of twelve winter age, 

A1 BO-toni and bandy, and full of lice crecjiing ; 

Hut if that a louse <‘ould have loujien the better, 

She should not have walked on the welt, it was so 
thread barc, 

[The existing condition of tlio religious orders is delineated 
in Uio following allegfjriciil fashion. It might be sup{Ktsed that 
the final linos, in wliich the liefonnation is predictwl, was an 
intort>nlation after that event; but this has been ascertained 
not to have been tlie eiuse.J 

Ac now is Religion a rider, a roauier about, 

A leader of lovedays,'* and a lond-buyer, 

A pricker on a palfrey from manor to manor. 

An heap of hounds [behind him] as be a lord were: 
And but if bis knave^ kneel that shall his cope bring. 
He loured on him, and asketh him who taught him 
courtesy J 

Little had lords to done to give loud from her heirs 
To religious, that have no ruth tlnuigh it rain on her 
amirs. 

In many places there they be parsons l>y heinself at 
ease ; 


tractions which followed, and the paucity of any 
striking poetical genius for at least a century and a 
half alter his death, too truly exemplify the flpe 
simile of Warton, that Chaucer was like a genial 
day in an English spring, when a brilliant sun en* 
livens the face of nature with unusual w^arnith and 
lustre, hut is succeeded by the redoubled horrors of 
winter, ‘ and those tender buds and early blossonfS 
which w'ere called forth by the tnuisient gleam of 
a temix)rary sunshine, ore nipjwl by f ros ts and 
torn hy^ tem^'sts.’ 



Of the poor have they no juty: ami that is her charity I 
And they letten hem as lords, her lands lie so broad. 
Ac there nhnli come a Kin<i and confess y«»u. Religious, 
And beat you, as the Rible tolleth, for breaking of 
your rule, • 

And amend monials,-'’^ monks, and canons. 

And put hem to her penaucc— 

And then shall the Abbot of Abingdon, and iill bis 
issue for ever 

Have a hnoclc of a Kluf/, and hmmihlc the wound. 
OnorFRF.v CiiArcKU. 

With these imperfect models us his only native 
guides, arose our first great author, (Ikoffukv 
Chaucer, distinctively known as the Father of 
English poetry. Though our language had risen into 
importance with the rise of the Commons in the time 
of Edward I., the French long kept possession of the 
Court and higher circles, and it required a genius 
like that of Chaucer—familiar with diflerent iikkIcs 
of life both at liome and abroad, and openly patron¬ 
ised by his sovereign--to ^,nyc Jiturarj pecmgnencc 
imd consistency to the language and poetry of 

*W|pa« ‘ ^^pureyvell of formed 

a though the national dis- 

> Hanging wider than his chin. 

< As the mouih 6t a bondmaii or rural labourer Is with the 
bacon he eats, so was his beard beslabbcred—an imago still 
famUiar in England 

^ lioveday is a day apfioiated for the amicable settlement of 
difforeoeos. / ^ 

* A male servant. * r 


Clj'iutrf. j 

Chau(‘er was a man of the w«,rl l as wdi m a ! 
student; a soldier and cuurtim , i iuployetl in piddic 
artairs of delic.icy and iinjiortaiu'c, aiul equally ac¬ 
quainted w'ith the splendour of the warlike and 
magnifieent reign of Edward HI., juul with the 
bitter revenues of fortune wldcli ueeojupanie<l the 
sub.sequeut Irouhh'S and eonvulsion*^. Hr liad 
taken in all; and was jaeuliarly qualified to 

excel ill that diqnirtnieiit of literuture'w liicli alone 
can he uuivepully iiojiular, tiie portraiture of real 
life and genuine emotion, llis genius was not, in¬ 
deed, fully develojied till he was julvaneed in years, 
llis early pieces have much of tlie iVigid conceit and 
pedantry of liis age, wlu n the passion of hive was 1 
erected into a sort of court, governed by statutes, 
and a Fysteiu of ehivalrous mythology (kucIi as the 
piX’tical wor.shi]» ol the rose and the daisy) supiilanled 
the stateliness of the old roinunee. In time he threw 
off these conceits— 

He st(M)p’d to truth, and nioralkcd Ian song. 

Vi hen about sixty, in the calm evening of a busy 
life, be coin])osed hi.s (Mtiterhun/ simple and 

varied as nature itself, imbued with the I'esulta 
of extensive cxiicricnce and close observation, and 
coloured with the genial lights of a happy tempera¬ 
ment, that had looked on tlie world without austerity 
and passed through its changing scenes without los¬ 
ing the freshness and vivacity of youtliful feeling 
imagination. The poet tells us himself (In liU 
Testamnt of Lam) that he was born in London, and 
the year 1328 is assigned, by the only authority we 
possess on the subject, namely, the inscription on 
his tomb, as tlie date of his birth. One of his poe mt 
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it ««igned * Philoffenet of Cambridge, Clerk/ and 
hence he it suppotetl to have attended tiio Unirer- 
Bity there; but Warton and other Oxonians claim 
him for the rival university. It is certain tluit he 
accompanied the army witli which Edward III. in¬ 
vaded France^ and was made prisoner about the 
year 1.150, at tlic siege of Ketters, At tins time the 
poet was honourcHl with the steady and eflectii’c 
patronage of Jolin of Chiunt, whose marriage with 
Blanche, heiress of Lancaster, he (*omm(‘morate9 in 
his p^Kjrn of the (Iiauccr and *time-li(>!ioured 

Gaunt’ became closely connected. The former mar¬ 
ried Philippa Pyckard, or J)e Uouot, daugliter of a 
knight of liainault, and maid of honour to tiie queen, 
and a sister of this lady, Catherine Swiriford (widow 
of .Sir dohn Swinford) l)ecanic the mistress, and ulti¬ 
mately the wife, of John of (Jaunt, 'fhe fortunes of 
the poet rose and fell Avith tho.se of the prince, his 
patron. In 15C7, he received from the crown a gnuit 
of twenty marks, equal to about X2()0 of our present 
money. In 1.172. he w;is a joint envoy on a mission 
to the Duke of (ienoa ; and it has Ix^n conjectured 
that on this (x easion lu* made a tour of U»e northern 
states of Italy, and visited Petrarch at Padiui. The 
only pnM>f of this, however, is a casual allusion in 
the ( 'anterl)ury Tales, wlicre the clcikof Oxford says 
of his talc— 

licanu'd at Padua of a woriby clerk— 

Fnuu'is IVtran h, the laurcat |v>et 
lli'dit this clerk, whose rhetoric sweet 
Knhiinimal all Italy of p*s;trv. 

The tale thus learned is the pathetic .story of Patient 
( Jrisilde, whi* h, in fact, was written by B(x*<*aeeio. 
and only translated into Latin hy Petrarch. ‘ Why/ 
asks Mr (Jodwin, Nlitl ( haiicer etioose to confess 
his obligation for it to i’< tnirch rather th.'m to Ikn*- 
caceio, from whose voliinn* Petrareh confes.sedly 
tran.slatrd it? l'»>r tliiM very n.itnral reason--t>e- 
cuuse he was eager to comim imn'ute his interview 
Avith this vnu raliU' i)iitriandi of If.alian It-trers, and 
to rectml t!u* pleasure he h:ul rcajio<i from his s(H.*iety.’ 
We fear this is mere special ph a»liug; hut it would 
Ik» a pity tli.'it so ph'a'.irig an illusion shonld 1 k‘ dis- 
pelleil. Whether or not the two poets ever met, the 
Italian journey of ('ham-er. ainl the fame of Petrarch, 
must have kindhal his pfs tical aniliitimf and refined 
his taste. The Dlrinr t)f 1 haute hud sIkhI a 

glory over the literature of It:dy ; Petrarch rewived 
Ins crown of laurel in the ('.ipitol of Home only five 
years Indore Chaucer first apjH'ured as a p<»et (his 
Court of L(*vi‘ Avas Avritten jd»out the year 1.146) ; aud 
Boeeaeeio (more poetical in his jirose than hi.s verse) 
had comiHmed that inimitable century of tales, his 
Decameron, in Avhieh tin* charms of ruiuance are 
cIntlii«4‘4T»^ re mAcl ktmg grace's of (H>in- 

position. 'Lhese have iii- 

»pi!> d " tlie English traviHer; hut the rude nortbern 
'hpeet'h with whicli he had to deal, formed a chilling 
contrast to the mu.sical language of Italy ! Jklward 
in. continued his patronage to the jaxt. He wuis 
made comptndler of the customs of wine and aaouI 
in the iKjrfc of I.K)ndon, and Iiad a pitcher of wine 
daily from the n)3Uil table, Avhieh was afterwords 
commuted into u pension of twenty marks. Me was 
appointed' a joint envoy to FraneH* to treat of a mar- 
rfajgie between the Prince of Wales and Mary, the 
daughter of the French king. At home, he is sup¬ 
posed to have resided in a house granted by the 
king, near the royal manor at Woodstock, where, 
according to the deseripHon in his Dreom, he was 
surrounded with every mark of luxury and distinc* 
tion. The scenery of Woodstock Park has been 
described in jfctie Dmm with some graphic and plc- 
lures^G 


And right anon as I the day espied, 

No longer would I in ray bed aoidc, ^ 

I Avent forth myself alone and boldely, 

And htdd the way down by a brook side, 

Till I came to a land of white and green, 

So fair a one ha<l I ncA'er in been. 

The gi-oimd Avas green y-powdered with daisy, 

The dowers and tlij^ groves alike high. 

All green and Avhite wa.s nothing else seen. 

Tlie destruction of the Tloyal Manor at MToodstock, 
and the subse^juent erection of Blenheim, have 
changtH the appearance t)r this classic ground ; but 
the tKiet’s morning w^alk may still be traced, and 
some venerable oaks that ma^’ haA'e w'avcd over him, 
lend piK'tie and historical interest to the spot.^ TliC 
opening of the reign of Kichard II, was unpropitious 
to Cliau(x*r. He Ixcanie involved in the civil aud 
rtdigiou.s troubles of the times, and joined with the 
party of John of Northampton, who was attached 
to the dex trines of W’ickliffe, in resisting the mea¬ 
sures of the court, 'rhe jxx t fled to liainault (the 
country of his Avjfe's rtdations), and afterwards to 
Holland. He ventured to return in 1386, hut w'as jj 
thrown into the Tower, and deprived of his comp- 
trollership. In May 1.18S, he obtained leave to dis- 
I)OKe of his tAvo patents of tAventy marks each; a 
measure prompted, no doubt, hj" necessity. He ob¬ 
tained his release by iinixaehing his previous asso¬ 
ciates, and confessing to hi.H misdemeanours, ofTering 
also to prove the truth of his information by enter¬ 
ing the lists of combat witli the accusetl parties. 
How far this transaction involves the character of 
I the |Kxd. Ave cannot now ascertain. He has painted 
his sulfering and distress, the odium which he in- 
currexl, and his indignation at the bad conduct of his 
I funner confederates, in powerful and aflecting lan- 
I guage in his prose Avork, the Testament of Iawc, The 
j sunshine of njyal favour av as nut long aa ithheld after 
this humiliating submission. In I389, ChaiKXT is 
registered as clerk of the works at IVestnduster; 
aud next year he Avas apjxiinted to the same office at 
Wiiuisor. 'i'hese AAere only tem^xirary situations, 
held .alK)Ut twenty months; but lie aflera^ards re- 
ceiviil A grant of C20, and a tun of wine, per an¬ 
num. The name of the p<x*t dws not occur again 
for some A cars, and he is supiMisinl to liaA'e retired 
to WtKxlstix k, and tliere composcxl his Canterbury 
Tales. In a patent of protcx'tion AAas granted 

to him hy the croAvn; but, from the terms of the 
dtvd. it is difficult to say whetlier it is an amnesty 
for ]>olitical olVenct's, or a safeguard firom creditors. 

Ill the foUoAving year, still brighter prospects opened 
on the agtxl jxxt Henry of Ikdingbroke, the son 
of his brother-in-law, John of Gaunt, ascended the 
' thnme: Chnmx'r’s annuity Avas conlimied, and forty 
I marks additional Avcrc granted. Thomas Chaucer, 
whom Mr Godwin seems to prove to have been the 
poet’s son, was made chief butler, and ekx'tcHl Siieakcr 
j of the House of Commons. The last time that the 
poet’s name occurs in any public document, is in a 
lease made to liini by the abbot, prior and convent 
of Westminster, of a tenement situate in the gar¬ 
den of the chapel, at the yearly rent of 53s. 4d. 
This is dated on the 24th of IXH?ember 1399; and 
on the 25th of CXtobcr 1400, the |X)et died in Ixm- 
doi), most probably in the house he had just leased, 
which stood on the site of Heniy VII.’s chapel. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey—the first of that 
illustrious file of poets whose ashes rest in the sacred 
edifice. 

The character of Chaucer may be seen in ihib 
works. He was the counterpart of Shaki^[>werin 
cheerfiilness and benignity ofaiisj^ition----noeijra 
to mirth and joviality, yet delighttog 
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fxiA studious in tho midst of an active life. He was 
j^: enemy to superstition and priestly abuse, but 
playful in his satire, with a keen sense of the iudi» 
i^us, and the richest vein of comic narrative and 
Odineation of character. Ho retained through life 
a strong love of the country, and of its inspiring and 
invigorating influences. No poet has dwelt iuoi*e 
fonmy on the charms of a spring or summer moni- 
ing; and the month of May seems to have been 
always a carnival in lus heart and fancy. His re¬ 
tirement at Woodstock, where he had indulged Jhe 
poetical reveries of lus youth, and where he was 
crowned with the latest treasures of his genius, was 
exactly such an old age as could have been desired 
for the venerable founder of our national poetry. 


period of their sojourn; and we have thus a hundred 
stories, lively, humorous* or tender, and fUll of cha* 
racteristic painting in choice Italian. Chaucer secmi 
to have copied this desip, as well as part of the 
Florentine’s fret*dpm and licentiousness of detail j 
but he greatly improved upon the plan. Tliere if 
Something repulsive and unnatural in a party at 
ladies and gentlemen meeting to tell loose tales of 
successful love and licentious monks while the plague 
is desolating the country around them. The tiiea 
of Chaucer have a more pleasing origin. A com* 
pany of pilgrims, consisting of twenty-nine * sundiy 
folk,* meet togetlier in fellowship at the Tabard Inn# 
Soutlnrark,* all being bent cm a i)ilgrimuge to the 
shrine of Thomas u Jlecket at Canterbury. These 
pilgrimages wore scenes of much enjoyment, and 
even mirth; for, satisfied with thwarting the Kvil 


One by the object of their mission, tlie devotees did 
not consider it necessary to nreserve any religious 



Chaucer’s Tomb. 


Tabard Inn, South\rark. 


Tlie principal of Chaucer’s njinor poems arc the 
Flower and Lea f, ii spirited and graceful :illcp)rical 
poem, with some fine description; and Troilus and 
Cresseide, partly translated, but enriched with many 
marks of his original genius. Sir I’liiliji Sidney 
admired this patlictic iK)em, and it was long po¬ 
pular. Warton and every subsequent critic have 
quoted with just admiration the passage in which 
Cresseide makes an avowal of her love:— 

And as the nev. -abashed nightingale, 

That stinteth first IVdicn she bogiimctli sing. 
When that she hcarcth any hordes talc, 

Or in the hedges any wiglit stirring. 

And after, sicker, doth her voice outring ; 

Right 80 Oresscidc, when that her dread stent, 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent. 

The House of Fame, afterwards so richly paraphrased 
by Pope, contains some bold imagery,, and the ro¬ 
mantic machinery of Gothic fable. It is, liowever, 
very unequal in execution, and extravagant in con¬ 
ception. Warton has pointed out many anachron¬ 
isms in these poems. We can readily believe that 
the unities of time and place were little regarded by 
the old poet. They were as much defied by Shuk- 
speare; but in both we have the higher qu^ities of 
true fbding, passion, and excitement, which blind 
US to mete scholastic blemishes and defects. 

The Caftierdufy Tales form the best and most 
durable monument of Chaucer’s genius. Boccaccio, 
in his Deeam 0 rmf supposes ten wrsons to have re¬ 
tired from Florence during the ^ague of 1348, and 
there, in a sequestere# viBa# amused themseltes by 
rating tales alter iMier« Wen days formed the 


strictness or restraint by the way. The jjoct him¬ 
self is one of the i)arty at tl»e Tabard. They all sup 
together in tlie large room of the hostelric; and after 
great cheer, the landlord proiK>se8 that they shall 
travel together to Canterbury ; and, to shorten 
their way, Unit each shall tell a tide, brdh in going 
and returning, and wlioever told the lH.'Rt, should 
liavc a supper at the expense of the rest. The 
company assent, and ‘mine host’ (who was both 
‘ l)old of his sjK'cch, and wise jmd well taught *) 
is appointed to be judge and rcqiortcr of tl»c stories. 
The chanu’ters composing this smial party ere 
inimitably drawn and discriminated. We have a 
knight, a mirror of cliivahy, who had fought 
against the Hcatlienesse in I’alestine; his son, a 
gallant young squire with curled locks, * laid in 
presso* and aJi manner of dehonair accomplishments \ 
a nun, or |)rioress, Iwautifully' drawn in her arch 
siniplicity and coy reserve; and a jolly monk, win 
lx);ii5ted a dainty, wcU-caparisoned horse— 

And when ho rode men might his bridle hear 

(iingling in a wlnstling wind a« clear. 

And eke a« loud as doth the clmjwl bell. 

* * Tho liouse l8 Biippowd ttlll to exist, or $n Inii buUI upon 
tlio site of it, from which tho pvmtmigcs of tlie CantorSttrp 
Talct dot out upon their pilgrimufe. The »1sn has been eon- 
verted by a confusion of speech from tho Tabai^--.** a aicwvtiUws 
ooot worn in times past by nohlomon in the wars,** but wow 
only by bemlds {SpepihCt aioi4ary)-^Uy tbo Tidbot, a ipeotos of 
hound; and the following iiuwtiiptlon is to be found on tlis 
spot:— ** This is tlie iim where Osotfiroy Obatioer and iitnt<iUid« 
twenty pUgrtme lodged on their journey to Oanterbiity In 
T1 h> iosoriptlon ie truly obeerved by Mr ^yitwhit lobe«N4tni» 
and M mut autli 0 Rity*’*--adi^ 
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A wanW firlar is iil«o of the party-^thU of sly and 
eolemn mirth, and well beloved for hia accommodat¬ 
ing diapoftition— 

Full sweetly hoard ho confession, 

And pleasant was his absolution. 

We have a Pardoner from Home, with some sacred 
relics (as part of the Virgin Mary's veil, and part of 
the sail of St Peter’s ship), and who is also * brim- 
ful of pardons come ft'om Ilome all hot.* In satirical 
contrast to these merry and interested churchmen, 
we have a poor parson of a town, ‘rich in holy 
thought and work,’ and a clerk of Oxford, who was 
skilled in logic— 

Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 

And fflmilij Kould he karn and fjladly teach. 

Yet, with all his learning, the clerk’s coat was thread¬ 
bare, and his horse was ‘ lean as is a rake.* Among 
the other dramatis personer are, a doctor of physic, a 
great astronomer and stu<Ient, ‘ wfiosc study wiis 
bnt little on the Biblea purse-proud merchant; a 
sergeant of law, wlio xvus always busy, yet seemed 
busier than he w'as; and a jolly Franklin, or free¬ 
holder, w’ho had been a lord of sessions, and was 
fond of good eating— 

Withoiiten Imkcd meat never was his house. 

Of fish and flesh, and tliat so jdeuteous ; 
it moiced in his h&itsc of meat and drink. 

This character is a fine picture of the w'calthy rural 
Englishman, and it sliows how^ much of enjoyment 
and hospitality was even then nsswiatetl with this 
station of lif€\ The Wife of Bath is another lively 
national portrait: she is 8hn‘wd and witty, has 
abundant means, and is always first with her offer¬ 
ing at church. Among the humbler characters arc, 
a ‘ stout carl ’ of a miller, a reve or bailiff, and a 
Bompnour or church apj)arit<)r, who summonctl of¬ 
fenders Ixjforc the archdeacon’s court, but whose 
fi«‘-red face and licentious liahits contrast euriousl} 
with the nattirc of his duties. A shipman, cook, 
haberdasher, &c., make up the goodly company— 
the whole forming such a genuine Hogarthian pic- 
turf% that wx* may exclaim, in theeUxinent language 
of Carnplx.*!!, ‘What an intimate scentJ of English 
life in the fourttamth century do wc enjliy in these 
tales, Ixyoiid what history displays by glimpses 
througli the stormy atmospnerc of her scenes, or the 
antiquary can discover by tlie cold light of his re¬ 
searches !’ Chaucer’s contemiKimries and their suc¬ 
cessors were justly proud of this national work. 
Many copies cxi«te<l in manuscript, and when tlic 
art of printing came to England, one of the first 
duties of Caxton’s press was to issue an injpression of 
those tales which nr.st gave literary i)ernmnen(?e and 
consistency to the liingnage and poetry of England. 

All the pilgrims in the Cantni/ury Tales do not 
relate stories. Chaucer had not, like Boccaccio, 

I finished his design; for he evidently intended to 
I have mven a second series on the return of the com¬ 
pany from Canterbury, as well as an account of the 
I transactions in the city when they reached the sacred 
I slirine. The concluding sup{>cr at the Tabard, 
when the successful competitor was to l)c declared, 
would have afforded a rich display for the poet’s 
peottllar humour. The parties who do not relate 
tales (as the poem has reached us) an» the yeoman, 
the ploughmant and the ^ve city mechanics. Tim 
square's tak is the most chivalrous and romantic, 
and that of the clerk, containing the popular legend 
of Fatient GrltBile, is deeply af^ing for its pathos 

I and Idmplkity. The * Cock and the Fox,’ related 
by Ihe PVlesli And * January and May^’ the 
merchant’s^ hk^ solie minute paintitig m natu¬ 


ral objects and ill Chaueer’i clesr and simple 

style. The tales of m miller and reve are cehrse, 
but richly humorous. Eryden and Pope have ho¬ 
noured the Father of Brltuh Verse by paraphrtiltif 
some of these popular productions, and stripping 
them equally of their antiquated style and the more 
gross of their expressions, but with the sacrifice Of 
most that li characteristic in the elder bard. JDtt a , 
volume (fdited by Mr H. H. Home, under the title | 
of Chaucer Modernised, there are specimens of the 
poemi^ altered with a much more tender regard to 
the original, and in some instances with considerable 
success; but the book by which ordinary readers of 
the present day, who are willing to take a little 
trouble, may l>cst liecorae acquainted with this great 
light of the fourteenth century, is one entitlOu the 
liiches of Chaucer, by C. C. Clarke (two volumes, 
183.5), in which the best pieces are jpven. with otity 
the spelling modernised. An edition of the Coa- 
Urbury Toies was publifthed, with a learned commen¬ 
tary, by Thomas TjTwhitt, Esq. (5 vols. 1778). 

The verse of Chaucer,is, almost without excep¬ 
tion, in ten* syllabled couplets, the verse In whi^ 
by far the largest portion of our poetry since that 
time has lH*en ivritten, and which, as Mr Souths 
has remarked, may be judged from tlmt circum¬ 
stance to be best adapted to the character of OUr 
speech. The accentuation, by a license since aban¬ 
doned, is different in many in-stances from that of 
common speech: the poet, wherever it suits his con- 
venicncy, or his ]tleasure, makes accented syllables 
stiort, and short syllables emphatic. This has been 
not only a diflScuUy with ordinary readers, but a 
subject of i>erplexity amongst commentators} but! 
the principle has latterly been concluded upon as of 
the simple kind here stated. Anotlicr peculiarity ^ 
is the making silent e’s at tlie end of words tell in | 
the metre, .as in French lyrical poetry to tliis day; ' 
for example— 

Full well slic »angc the sendee divine. 

Here ‘ Range ’ is two Rvlhihles, while service fur¬ 
nishes an example of a transposed accent. In pursu- 
aiux* of the same principle, a monosyllabic noun, as 
beam, become.^ the dissyllable beam^ in the plural, 
When these pwmliarities are carefully attended to, i 
much of the difficulty of reading Chancer, even in | 
the original Rjxdling, vanishes. 

In the extracts which follow, we present, firsts a 
specimen in the original spelling*, then various spe¬ 
cimens in the reduceil spelling adopted by Mr Clarke, 
hut without his marks of accents and extra syllables, 
except in a few instances ; and, finally, one specimen 
(the GckhI Parson), in which, by a few slight changes, 
the ver.«e is accommodated to the present fashion. 

[Seket characta'f from the Cmietifwj IHlyrimii^'] 

A Knight thcr \xtks, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he first began 
To riden out, he Jove<l dievalrie, 

Trout he and honour, fredom and curtesie. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werro; 

And, therto, hadde he ridden, none more ferre, 

As wcl in CriRtendom as in liethencsse. 

And ever honomvd for liis worthinesse. • * 

— Though that he was wcwihy he was wise j 
And of his port, as meke as is a mayde : 

He never yet no viiainie ne saydo, 

In all his lif, unto no manere wight. 

He was a veray narfii gentil kni^t. 

But, for to tellen you of his amie,— 

Hit hors was good, but he no was not gaia. ^ 

9f fustian he wert^ a 

AUe bismatied with his habertfon, 

'» A rttorSeasioolL ■ '.;;n 
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I^pr he was late ycome fro his viage, 

And wente fw to don his pilgrimage. 

With him, ther was his sone, a yongc Squier, 

A lover, and a lusty bachelor ; 

With lockes cnill as they were laide in presso. 

Of twenty yore of age he w'as, I gcsse. 

Of his stature he was of even lengthc ; 

And wonderly deliver, and j^ete of strengtho, 

And he hadde be, somtime, in chcvachiot 
In Flaundres, in Aifois, and in Picardie, 

And l>orne him wel, as of so litcl space, ^ 

In hoj>e to staiidcu in his ladies grace. 

Embrouded ivas he, as it were a laedc 
All full of freshc flourcs, w’hitc and rede. 

Singing ho was, or Hoy ting all the day ; 
lie was as freshe as is the moneth of May. 

Short was his goune, with sieves long and wide. 

Wel coude he sitte on hoi-s, and fay re ride, 

He coude songcfi make, and wel endite ; 

Juste and eke dance ; and wel pourtraic and write : 
So hote he loved, that by nigbtcrtale- 
He slep no more than doth tlie niglitingale : 

Curteis be was, lowly and Scrvisable ; 

And carf before his iadcr at the table. 

A Ycman hadde he; and servantes no ino 
At that time ; for him luste to ride so : 

And he was claddc in cote and hode of grcnc ; 

A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kenc 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily ; 

Wel coude he dresse his takel ycmanly : 

His arwes drouped not with fetheres iowe, 

And in his bund be bare a miglity bowe. 

A not'hed^ hadde he with a broun v isage, 

Of wood-craft coude he ivel allc tlie usage. 

Upoh his anno, he bare a gaie bracer 
And by his side, a swenl and a bokeler ; 

And on that other side, a gaie daggorc, 

Hamcised w’el, and sliarpe as point of spere : 

A Cristofre on his brest of silver shcnc. 

An home he bare, the baudrik was of gT«'ne. 

A forster w^as he, sotliely, as 1 gesso. 

Ther W'as also a Nonne, a Priorossc, 

That of hire smiling was full simple and coy ; 

Hire gretest othc n’as but by Seint Kloy ; 

And she was cleped^ Madame Kglontine. 

Ful wel she Range the service dovirie, 

Entuned in hire nose ful swetely ; 

And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fctisly,f» 

After the scole of Stratford attc JJowe, 

For Frcnche of Paris >vas to hire unknowc. 

At mete was she wele ytauglite withalle ; 

She lette no morsel from her lippes fallc, 

Nc wette hire fingres in hire sauce dope. 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepc, 

Thatte no dropc ne foil upon hire brest. 

In curtesie w'as sette ful inoclie hire lest.7 
Hire over-1 ippe wiped she so dene, 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthingf^ sene 
Of grese, whan she dronken hfulde hire draught. 

Ful semely after hire mete she raught.'^ 

And sikerly she was of grete disport, 

And ful plesant, and amiable of port, 

And pcincdl^^ hire to contrefeterd* chore 
Of court, and ben estatelich of mancrc, 

And to ben holden di^e*2 of reverence. 

But for to spoken of hire conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pi tons, 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a nioiis 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or blcdde. 

Of amale houndea hadde she, that she fedde 

> On «a expedition. * In the night time. 

* A head like a hulloek'a * Armour for the arm. 
^Colled. Neatly. 7 Her pleasure. , 

« Smalleet spot * » Roee. Took palna 

** To Imitate. Worthy. 


Witli rested flesh, and milk, and wastcl bi'cde. 

But sore wej>t she if on of hem were dedc, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde* smerte 
And all was conseience and tendre herte. 

Ful semely hire wimple ypinehed was ; 

Hire nose tretis hire even grey as glas; 

Hire mouili ful smule, and thereto soft and 
red; 

But sikerly she hadde a fayre foa-lied. 

It was alino.st a spanne Iwode I trowe ; 

For liardily slie was not undergivwe.*^ 

Ful fetist/’ was hire olokc, as I was ware. 

Of smale corall aboiite hire arm slie bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded all with grenc ; 

And thereon bong a broclie of gold ful shcnc, 

On wliichc was iii-st ywriteri a crouned A, 

And after, Amor rincU omnia. 

Another Nonne also with liire hadde slic, 

I'bat was liire ehujielleine, and Preestes thre. 

A Monk ther was, a fayre for the maislrie. 

An out-riiler, that loved vi'iierie ;** 

A manly man, to bi'ii au abbot able. 

Ful many a dcinte liors liaddo lie in stable ; 

And when he rode, men mightc liis }>ri<!el here 
(liiigcling, in a whistling wind, as cicrc 
Ami ckc a^< Inmle ns doth the <-hapell belle, 

Tlier as tliis lord was keper of the eelle. 

The reule of Seint Mauro and of Seint Ih’neit, 
Because that it was ol«le atid somdcle .stroit, 

7'his like monk lette olde tliinges jtace. 

And hehl after ilie newc world tlie trace. 

He yave n(‘t of the text a pulled hen, 

That saith tliat Jmntn'a f/ni not hoi if mi i ; 

Ne that a monk, uhau he is rekkeles, 

Is like to a tish tliut is waterles ; 

('J'liis is t<i say, a monk out of him rloiatr. ) ; 
d'his ilke te.vt he ludd not worth an oi'tre. 

I'lieriore he was a ]>ri( kaRoiire7 a right : * 4 

(I'reihoumles he hadde as Rw ift as foul of Hiyht : 

Of pricking, and ot luinting for tlie hare 
Was all his lust ; for no i fist wolde he spare. 

1 saw' his sieves ]>urlih'd at the bond 
With pis,^* and that tlu' finest of tlie haid, 

And, for to fast<*n his hood, umler liis chinne 
lie hadde, of gold y wrought, a eurious pinno,—■ 

A love-knotte in tlie greli'r ende ther was. 

His bed was balled, and shone as any glas, 

And eke hi^face, as it hadde l»ei» anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 

His even stepe, and rolling in his bed, 

Tluit steined as a furneis of a led ; 

His bootes .souple, his liors in gret estat ; 

Now' certainly he wur a fayre pridat. 

Htj was not pale as a foq.ined gost. 

A fat swan lovcil he best of any ro t. 

His palfrey w'as as broun as is "a berv. * * 

A Marchant was ther with a forked ber<l, 
n inottelee, and highc on hors he sat. 

And on his lied a Flauudrisii liever lint, 

His bootes elapsed fayre and fotisly, 
lis resoiLs spake he ful Rolemimely, 
souning alway the enerese oflus winning, 
do wold the see were kept, for any thing, 
kdwixen Middleburgh and Orewell, 

Wel coud he in eschungCH sholdcR^^ selle. 

This w'orthy man ful wel his wit Wsette; 

"’her w'istc no wight that he was in dette, 
lO stedfafitly didde he in Ins gov'cmanec. 

With his bargeines, and with his chevisancc.*'^ 
Foraothe ho was a worthy mau withalle. 

Jut 80 th to sayn, I no’t how men him call©. 

»nod. * Smartly, adc. » Straight. « Of low stutufO. 

»Neet. c Hunting. ^Aliardrltter. «Fur. 

• PrcBch crowna An agWKsmoiit for bonwliit 
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A Clerk tber was of Oxenforde alsoi 
unto logike hudde long ygo. 

As leno was his hors as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat I undertake ; 

But looked hoi we, and thereto soberly. 

Ful thredbare was lu« orercst courtq»y, 

For he hodde gctcu him yet no bcnchce. 

Ho was nought worldly to have an office. 

For him was lever ban, at his boddes bed, 
Twenty bokes clothed in blacrk or re<l, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Thau robes riche, or hdel, or sautric : 

But all Ik! that ho was a philoso{>hro. 

Yet hodde he but litcl gold in cufre; 

But all that he might of his frendcs heiite,^ 

On bokes and on Icrning he it s|>cnte ; 

And besily gan for the soules praie 
Of hem that yave him wherwith to scolaic. 

Of studic tokc he most cure and he<lc. 

Not a word spake he more than was node ; 

And that w'as saitl in fonne and rerereiicc. 

And short and quike, and full of high sentence: 
Souning in moral vertue was his sjKjche ; 

And gloflly wolde he lenie, and gla^lly teclie. • 
A Franicelcin was in this compagnic ; 

White was his l)ord as is the dayesie. 

Of his complexion he wns sanguin. 

Wei loved he by the inorwe- a sop in win. 

To liven in del it wan ever his wone,'* 

For he was Fpicurt‘« owen sonc, 

That held opinion, that plein delit 
Was veraily felicite j>arlite. 

An houshoider, and that a gretc was he ; 

Soint Julian he was in his contree. 

His brede, his ale, was alway after on ; 

A Iwtter cnvyne<l man w:vs no wher non, 
Withouten hake mete never was his hous. 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous. 

It sneweii in his hous of mete ami drinke, 

Of allc deintet's that men coml of thinke. 

Afte'fr the sondry scsons of the yere, 

So changed he his mete and his sonjK're. 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde lie in inewc ; 
And niaiiv a hreme, ami manv a luce, in strwe. 
W o was liis coke Imt if his sauce were 
Poinaiit and sharpe, and mly all l»is gore. 

His table, donnanf* in his hallo, alway 
Stode redv covered allc the lougc day. * 

At sessions ther wiis he loni and sire; 

Ful oft<*n time he was knight of the shire. 

An anelace'' and a giiK'iert^** all of silk 
Hcng at his girdel, white as morwe milk, 

A shereve hadde he Wn and a countour. 

Was no wher sw iche a worthy vava.sour.“ 

An Habenlasher, and a (’ar^HUiter, 

A W'chbe, a IHjycr, and a 'I'apiser, 

Were alle yclolhed in o^ livere 
Of a solemjme and grete frateniite. 

Ful freaho and newc hir g<*re ypike<i w^as 
Hir knives were ychaped not with bms. 

But all with silver wrought full clenc and wel, 
Hir girdclcs and hir pouches, every del. 

W«1 semed echo of hem a fayre burgeis. 

To sitten in a gild halle, on the dcis. 

Ererich, for the wisdom that he can. 

Was shapelich for to ben an aldcnuaii. 

For catel liaddcn they vnough, and rent. 

And, eke, hir wires wolde it wel assent. 

And elles oertainW they were to blame, 
it Is ftiU fayre to ben rcleped Madame— 

And for to gon to rigiles all before. 

And have a mantel reallich ybore. • • 

* Wont, 


A good Wif was ther of beside IBathe; 

But Me was som del defe, and that was scathe* 

Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haunt, 

She nassed hem of Ipres, and of Gaunt* 

In all the parish, wif ne was ther non 
That to the offring before hire shulde gon—- 
And if ther did, certain no wroth was she, 

That she was out of alle chart tee. 

Hire coverchiefs wereii ful fine of ground, 

(I dorste swere they weyeden a pound). 

That on the Bondar were upon hire hede : 

Hire hoseii wereri of fine scarlet rede, 

Ful streite ytcyed, and shoon ful moist and newe* 
Ikild w'as hire face, and fayre and rede of hew. 

She was a worthy woman all hire live : 
Housbondes, at the chirebe dore, hmi she had fire, 
Withouten other compagnie in youthc. 

But thereof neileth not to speke as noiithc. 

And thrics hadde she ben at Jcrusaleine ; 

She had passed many a strange strenie : 

At Rome she hadde l>en, and at Boloi^c, 

In Gal ice at Seint James, and at Coloine : 

She coude incK-he of wand ring by the way, 
Gat-tothed was she, sothly for to say, 

UjKm an ambler csily she sac, 

Ywimpled wel ; and on hire hede an hat 
As brode as is a bokcl€»r, or a targe ; 

A fore-mantel about hire hippes large ; 

And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 

In felawship, wel coude she laughe and carji© 

Of remedies of love she knew perchance ; 

For, of that arte, she coude the olde dance. • * 

Ther was also a Revc and a Millere, 

A Soiripnour, and a Pardoner also, 

A Manciple, and myself; ther n’erc no mo. 

The Miller was a stout carl for the nones, 

Ful bigge he was of braun, and eke of bones ; 

That proved wel ; for over all ther he came. 

At wni.stling he wold l>cre away the ram. 

He was short «huldere<l, brcKle, a thikkc gnaire,* 
Ther n’as no dore, that he n’olde heve of barre. 

Or breke it at a renning with his hede. 

His Iwrd as any sowe or fox was rtrde, 
vVnd therto lirodc, a.s though it were a spade : 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A wert, and theron stode a tufte of hercs, 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres : 

Hi.s nose-thirles blnrke wen‘ and wide. 

A swcr«l anti bokelor baiv he by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as a fomeis : 

He was a jangler, and a goliardels,^ 

And that was most of sinne and harlotries. 

Wel coinle he stelen come and tollcn thries. 

.■\n<l yet he had a thomb of gold pardc. 

A white cote and a blew hotle wered he. 

A baggepipe wel coude he hlowe and soune. 

And therwithall he brought us out of toune. * • 
The Reve was a slendrc colerike man ; 

11 is lienl was shave ns neighe as over he can : 

IIis here was by his ores round yshome; 

His top was docked like a prtjest Iwfonic : 

Ful longtJ were his leggv^s, and fill Icnc, 

Ylikc a staff, ther was no calf ysene. 

Wei condo he kepe a gamer and a binne ; 

Ther was non audttour coude on him witme. 

Wel wistc he, by the drought and by the rain. 

The velding of his seed and of his grain. 

His lorcles shepe, his nete,*’| and his deirie,^ 

His swine, his hors, his store, and his pultrie, 
Were holly in this Reves governing ; 

And by his covenant yave he rekening. 

Sin that his lord were twenty yere of ago; 

Ther ooude no man bring him'in arerage. 


1 Ohtala 
« Plxsd. 


* Momtnt. 


1 A knot hi 1 tree. 
4 Daily. 


« A man vP JoWfy. 
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n*a8 )>aillf, nol 

*ni»t he ne knew his sleight and his covine 
They were adntdde of him as of the deth. 

His wonning was ful fayre upon an heth ; 
With greene trees yshadewed was his plarcc. 
He coude better than his lord pourohace : 

Ful riche he was ystored pririly. 

His lord wel coude he plesen, subtilly 
To yeve and leno^ him of his owen good, 

And hare a thank, and vet a cote and hood. 
In youth he lemed hadde a good mistere ; 

He was a wel good wright, a carpentere. 

The Reve sate upon a right good stot 
That was all pomelee grey, and highte Scot. 

A long surcote of perse upon he hade, 

And by his, side he bare a rusty blade. 

Of Norfolk was this Reve of which I tell, 
Beside a toun men clcpen Baldesyrell. 

Tucked he was, as is a frere, aboiite ; 

And ever he rode tho hinderest of the iY)ute. 

A Sompnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face, 

With scalled browes blake, and })illed herd: 
Of his visage children wci'e sore aferd. 

Ther n’as quicksilver, litarge, ne briinston, 
Boras, ceruse, ne oile of tnrtrc non, 

Ne ointeraent, that wolde dense or bite, 

That him might helpen of his whelkes white, 
Ne of the knoblajs sitting on his chekes. 

Wel loved he garlike, onions, and Ickes, 

And for to drinke 8tiY)ng win as rede as bloo<l; 
Than wold he speke and crie as he wore wood ; 
And when that he wel dronken had the win, 
Than wold he speken no word but Latin. 

A fewe tenues coude he, two or three, 

That he had lerned out of som decree; 

No wonder is, he herd it all the day : 

And eke ye kiiowen w^el how that a jay 
Can clepcn watte as well as can the p()i>e : 

But who so wolde in other thing him groj>c— 
Than hadde he spent all his philosophic ; 

Ay Questio quid juris i wolde he crie. 

He was a gentil harlot, and a kind ; 

A better felaw shulde a man not find. 

And if he found o where a good felawc, 

He wolde techen him, to have non awe, 

In smche a cas, of the archedekenes curiKi : 

But if a mannes soule were in his purse, 

For in his purse he shulde ypunished he. 

Purse is the archedekenos hell, said he. 

But, w'el 1 wote, he lied right in dedo: 

Of cursing ought ecUe gilty man him drede ; 
For curse wol sle, right as assoiling savetlt, 

And also ware him of a sif/nijicavit. 

In danger hadde he, at his owen gisc, 

The yonge girles of the diocise ; 

And knew hir conseil and was of hir rede. 

A girlond hadde he sette upon his hede, 

As gret as it were for an alestake 
A bokelcr hadde he made him of a cake. 

With him there rode a gentil Pardouerc 
Of Rouncevall, hisfrend and his compere, 

That streit was comen from the court of Rome, 
Ful loude he sang Cotne hitfier, love / to vie ; 
kThis Sompnour bore to him a stiff' burdouu, 
Was never trompe of half so mt a soun. 

This Pardoner had here as yelwe as wax, 

Ful smothe it heng, as doth a strike of flax : 

By uuoes heng his lokkes that he hadde, 

And therwith he his shulders overspraddc : 

Ful thinne St lay, by culpons on and on. 

But hode, for jolite, ne wered he non, 

For it was ^s^d up in his wallet. 

Him thou^t he rode al of the newe get ^ 

) Secret otkitrirMia # » Give aad lend, 

^Theslgnof aaidelunise. ^Fashion. 


Dishevele, sauf his cappe, he rode all bare. 

Swiche glaring eyen hadde he as an hare. 

A vemicle * hadde he sewod upon his cappe. 

His wallet lay befom© him, in his lappe, 

Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome al hote. 

A vois he hacldc, as srnale as hath a ^te ; t 
No herd hadde he, ne never non shulde have ; 

As smothe it was as it were newe shave. 

But of his craft, fro Berw ike unto Ware, 

Ne was ther swiche an other Pardonere 
For in his male^ he hadde a pilwebere, 

Which, as be saide, was our Ladies veil: 

He saide he hadde a gobbet of the seyl 
Thatte Scint Peter bed, whan that he wont 
Upon the sec till Jesu Crist him bent : 

He had a crois of laton ful of stones ; 

And in a glos he hadde pigges bones. 

But with these relikes, whanne that ho fond 
A pourc persoiic dwelling tipon lond, 

T'pon a day he gat him more moneie 
Than that the persone gat in monethes twoio ; 

And thus with fained fiattering and japes. 

He made the persone, and the peplc, his apes. 

But trewely to tcllen atte last, 

He w^as in chirche a noble ecclesiast ; 

Wel cmule he rede a lesson or a storie. 

But ablcrbest** he sang ati oflertorie ; 

For wel he wiste, whan that song W'a« songe, 
lie inuste ])reche and wel afile his tonge. 

To winne silver, as he riglit w'cl coude; 

Therf'ore he sang the merier and loude. 

{Desa'ipiloii qf a Poor Country irn/oM»,J 

A pooi*e widow% soinedeal stoop’n in age, 

Was whilom dwelling in a narwd cottage 
Beside a grove standing in a dale. 

This widow, whicli 1 tell you of rny 'I'ale, 

Since thilke day that she Avns la!»t a w'ife. 

In patience led a full sirn[de life, 

For little was her cattle and her rent ; 

By husbandry of such us <»od her sent, 

She found herself and eke her daughters two. 

7’hree large sowes had she, and no mo, 

Three kinc, and eke a «hcc]» that highte® Mnll : 

Full sooty was her l)ower and ckc her hall, 

111 which she ate many a slender meal ; 

Of poignant sauce ne knew she never a deal 
No dainty ftiorsel passed through her throat ; 

Her diet was accordant to her cote :7 
Repletion ne made her never sick ; 

Attemper” diet was all her physic, 

And exercise, and heartes suthsance : 

The goute let'* her nothing for to dance, 

Ne apoplexy sliente^*^ not her head ; 

No wine ne drank she neither white nor red ; 

Her board was served most with white and Mack, 
Milk and brown bread, in which she found no lack, 
Seinde** bacon, and sometime an egg or tway, 

For she was as it were a manner dey,*^ 

[Tlie Death of Arcke.] 

Sw'elleth the breast of Arcitc, and the sore 
Encreiiseth at his heartc more and more. 

The clottcred blood for any leche-craft*^ 

Corrupteth, and is in his bouk^* ylaft, 

That neither veino-blood ne ventouising,W 
Ne drink of herbes may be his helping. 

* A copy of the miraculous handkerchief. 

« Trunk. » Beet of all. 

^ Thrift, et'onomy. « Called. < Not a bit. f Cot, eottam" 
"Temperate. "Prevented i"Iii^uied. Singed. 

Mr Tyrwhitt suppooes the word * dey* to refer to the 
management of a dairy; and that It ortgInaUy algniflod a bind. 

* Manner dey’ may therefore be fnterpieted *a nieolie of 
hired, or day-labourer.' Medloal akfU. i^Body. 
touaing iFr.F-.4mppfnf; henoe the term * brwm$^ a vein.* 
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ENGLIBH 

The virtu© ©x^ulaivo or aulmal, 

From thilko virtue ck^ed^ naturah 
N© may th© veuom voideu ne expell; 

The pipes of his lunges Van to swell, 

And every lacert^ in his breast adown 
Is shent^ with venom and corruption, 
lie gaineth neitheiv^ for to get his life, 

Vomit upward ne downward laxative : 

All is to-bursten tliilke region ; 

Nature hath now no domination : 

And certainly where nature will not werche,^ 

Farewell physic ; go bear the man to church. 

This is all and some, that Aroite muste die ; 
h’or which ho sendoth after Emily, 

And Pnlamon, that was his cousin dear ; 

Then said he thus, as ye shall after hoar : 

Nought may the woful spirit in mine heart 
I i Decdarc one point of all iny sorrows’ smart 
'I’o you my lady, that 1 Jove most, 

Ilut I iMjquoath the service of my ghost 
To you alwivcu <rvery creaturt?. 

Since that my life no may no longer dure. 

‘ Alas the wtx^ ! alas the paines strong, 

That 1 for you have suffered, an<l so long ! 

Alas the death ! aluvS mine Eniily ! 

Alas departing of our comiiany ! 

Alas mine lu-sirte’s ([Ueen ! alas luy wife ! 

JMiiie hearts?’s lady, eiuler of my life ! 

What is thin world (—what asken men to have i 
Now with iiis love, now in his eolde grave— 

Alone—witbouten any company, 

Fai'ewell my sweet—farewell mine Emily ! 

And softe take me in your annes tway 
For love of (iwl, and hearkeuetli what I say. 

‘ I have here w ith rny cousin Falamon 
Hud strife ami rancour many a «lay agone 
For love of you, and for my jealousy ; 

And Jupiter so wis*' my souIe givv 
'I’o si>eaki‘U of a servant pixtperly, 

W'ith alio circumstances truely ; 

Tliat is to say, truth, lionour, and knight head, 
Wisilom, humbiess, t'state, and high kimlretl, 
Freedom, and all that ’longeth to that art, 

So .lupitcr have of my soule ]>art, 

As in this worltl right now ne know I none 
So worthy to Ir' IovihI ns Ihihimon, 

That serveth you, and will do all his life ; 

And if that ever ye shall he a w ife, • 

Forget not Falamon, the gentle mnn.' 

And with that won! his speei he fail began ; 

For faun his feet un to his bn’ast was come 
The cold of death tliat hud him overnomc f 
And yet, monjover, in his annes two, 

The vital strtmgth is lost and all ago 
Only tlic intelltvt, withouten more, 

That dwelled in his liearte sick and son', 

’Ciaii faillen when the hearte felte <leath ; 

Dusked his even two, and fail'd his hrcalh : 

But on his lady yet east he his eye ; 

His laste word was, ‘ Mercy, Emily !* 

[ /kjxi rtu tr of CmUi ace. ] 

(Cusiatico i« bnniKhed from hfr husbaud, Alla, king of Nor¬ 
thumberland. In (xtnsequeuoe of the treachery of the king's 
mother. Her behaviour in embarkhig at sea. in a rudderlees 
•hip, i« thu0 deecrlbed. j 

Wecjicn >K)th young and old in all that place 
When that ih© king tnia cuimHl letter sent : 

And Cuatance with a deadly pale face 
Tha fourthc day toward the ship she went; 

But naldielesslf^ she tak’th in gomi intent 

* Mufole. * Ruioid, destroyed. 
«Betettldetor. AWorlc. «8itr«ly. ^Quide. 

^ dv«Wtlli|ai. " iifoiie. Newtboiesa 


lOTBMtlJEE. 

The will of Christ, and Idllling en the ttronds 
She saide, * Lord, aye welcome oe thy eond*^ 

* He that me kepw i^rom the Btlse nlame, 

While 1 was in the land amongee you. 

He can me keep from harm and eke f^m shame 
In the salt sea, although 1 see not how t 
As strong as ever he was, he is yet now : 

In him trust I, and in his motner dear. 

That is to me my sail and eke my steer.*^ 

Her little child lay w<icping in her arm ; 

And kneeling piteously, to him she said— 

* Peace, little son, I will do thee no harm 
With that her kerchief oil' her head she braid, ^ 

And over his little eyen she it laid, 

And in her arm she lulleth it full fast, 

And into th’ heaven her eyen up she cast, 

‘ Mother, quo<l she, and maiden bright, Mary 1 
Soth is, that through womanues eggement,'* 

Mankind was loni," and damned aye to die, 

For which thy child was on a cross yrent 
I’hy blissful eyen saw all his torment; 

Then is there no comjiarison between 
Thy wcRj and any wo<j man may sustain. 

* Thou saw’.Ht thy child yslain l>efore thine eyen, 
And yet now liveth my little child parfay :7 
Now% lady bright ! to whom all woful cnen, 

Thou glory of W'omanhood, thou faire May I 
Thou haven of refutebright star of day I 
Hue** on my child, that of thy gentleness 
Huest on everv' rueful iii distress. 

‘ O little child, alas ! what is thy guilt. 

That never w roughtest sin as yet, pardie 1 
Why will thine hanlc father have thee spilt 
O mercy, deare Constable ! {qui>d she) 

As let my little child dwell here with thee ; 

And if thou dar’st not saven him from blame, 

So kiss him ones in his father’s name.’ 

Therewith she lof>keth backw'ard to the land, 

And saide, ‘ Farewell, husband rutheless !’ 

And up she rose, and walketh domi the stnmd 
'J'oward the ship ; her followeth all the press : 

And ever she praycth her child to hold his peace, 
And tak’th her leave, and with a holy’ intent 
She blesseth lier, and into the ship she went. 

Victailled was the shiji, it is no drede,*^ 
Abundantly for her a full long space ; 

And other necessaries that should need 
She had enow , henetP-* be OtKldeg grace : 

For wind and wt‘ather. Almighty (iod purchaa©,^*® 
And bring her home, I can no lietter say. 

But in the sea she driveth forth her way. 

[The Pardoner's TaltJ\ 

Til Flanders whilom was a company 
Of youngc' folk that haunteden folli?. 

As hazard, riot, stewtfs, and taverns, 

Whereas w ith haqiCs, lutds, and gittenia,^® 

They dance and play at dice both day and uighi, 
And eat also and drinken o’er their 
Through which they do the devil sacrifice, 

Within the deviPs temple*, in curs61 wise, 

By superfluity abominiSble. 

TKcir oathes lieen so great and so damuibl© 

That it is grisly*? for to hear them swear. 

Our blissful l<ord©8 body they to-tear ; 

Them thought the Jewtfs rent him not enough ; 

And each of them at other’s sinmf laugh. 

.^d right anon in comen tombesteres 
Fetis*® and small, and youngtf fruitestercs,*** 

* Meatage. » Qtiide, balm. ^ Took. * Inoitem©^ 

^TTadone. *Toni. 7 By my faith. 

•Havepity. >«l>eatrQyeA »PitiJewi. 

>• Doubt. PruiMil. 1 * Proeore, pvovM©. ; 

HDtiadfbl. y P«miUo dsnawa. . 

W«dliiuido,iuat. io Ptofle faiftw i l i tt 
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mth bai:^d4|^ waferera,^ 

be ^he Teiy 4evil*8 officers, 
kfaftdlo and blow the fire of ‘ luxury,* 

Hiat %s annexed unto gluttony. 

The holy writ take I to my witness 
That luxuiy* is in wine and drunkenness. 

O I wist a man how many mahwiies 
Followen of excesse and of gluttonies, 

He would^ be the more measurable 
Of his diete, sitting at his table.' 

Alas ! the shorts throat, the tender mouth, 

Haketh that cast axtd west, and north and south, 

In earth, in air, in water, men to swink^ 

To get a glutton dainty meat and drink. 

A * likerous* thing is wine, and drunkenness 
Is full of striving and of wretclicdneHs. 

0 drunken man ! disfigur’d is thy face, 

Sour is tliy breath, foul art thou to embmcc ; 

And through thy drunken nose seemeth the .soun 
As though thou saiddst aye Sampsoun ! Sainpsoun ! 
And yet, Got W’ot, Sainpsoun drunk ne’er no wine : 
Thou fallest as it were a stiekdd swine ; 

Thy tongue is lost, nml all thine honest cure,** 

For drunkenness is vciy sepulture 
Of mannds wit and his disort^tidn. 

In whom that drink hath doiniuati(5n 
He can no counsel keep, it is no drede.^ 

Now keep you from the white and from the rede,^> 
And namely from the white wine ofLejiCi^ 

That is to sell in Fish Street and in Cheap. 

This wine of Spain creepoth subtlely 
In other winds growing fa>^td by, 

Of which there riseth such fuinosity,8 

That W'hen a man hath drunken draughtds throe, 

And weeneth^ tliat he be at home in Cheap, 

He is in Spain, right at the town of Lepo, 

Not at the Rdchelle, or at Bordeaux toim, 

And thennd will he say Sampsoun ! Sampsouu ! 

And now that I have spoke of gluttony, 

Now will I you defenden^^' hazardry.^i 
Hazard is very mother of leasings, 

And of deceits and cursd<l forswearings, 

Blaspheming of Christ, manslaughter’, and waste also 
Of cattle, and of time ; and furthermo 
It is reproof, and contrary’ of hondur 
For to be held a common hazardour, 

And ever the higher he is of estate 
The mord he is holden desolate. 

If that a prined useth hazardry. 

In alld governance and policy 
He is, as by common opinion, 

Yhold the less in reputatidn. 

Now will 1 speak of oatlids false and great 
A word or two, as oldd bookds treat. 

Great swearing is a thing abominable, 

And false swearing is yet more reprovablc. 

The higbd God forbade swearing at all, 

Witness on Mathew; but in special 
Of swearing saith the holy Jereinie, 

Thou shalt swear soth^^ thine oathds and not lie, 

And swear in doom,eke in righteousness, 

But idle swearing is a cursedness. 

These riotourds three of which I tell, 
liOng erst*'* ere priind rung of any bell, 

Were set them in a taveni for to drink, 

And as they sat they heard a belld clink 
Befb^ a corpse was carried to his grave ; 

That one of them ’gan callen to his knave 
‘Go bet,quod he, ‘and askd readily 
What 00 i|Mw is this that jiasseth here forth by, 

* Mirihibb Jbyona * Srilers of wafer-cakes. ^ Labour. 

* Cara ^ Fear. * Bed. 7 a place in Spain. 

» Fujiiea from drinking* * ThiiUtetb, imagincth. 

Forbid. Oainh|g« *• True, ** Judgment. 

*® S«lbie. Better go* 


And look that thou report his namd well.* 

‘ Sir,* quod this boy, ‘ it noedoth never a deal j' 

It was me told ere ye came hero two hours j 
He was pardd an old felldw of yours, 

And suddenly he was ysliiin to-night, 

Fordnmk its he wit on his bench upright; 

There came a privy thief men <*lcpen Death, 

That in this country all the people sJay’th, 

And with his spear he smote his heart atwo, 

And went his way withouteii wordcs mo. 

He hath a thousand slain this ])estildncc ; 

And, master, ere ye come in his presdnee, 

Me thinketh that it were full necessary 
For to beware of such an advewary: 

Be ready for to meet him evermore ; 

Thus taughtd me my dame ; I say no more.* 

‘ By Saintd Mary,’ said this tavernere, 

‘ The child saith soth,^ for he hath slain this year, 
Hence over a mile, within a great villiige, 

Both man and woman, <*hil(l, and hind and page ; 

I trow his habitation be there : 

To be avisdd‘* great wisdom it were 
Kre that he did a man a dishoiuiur.’ 

‘ Vea, (loddes arinds !’ (piod this rioter, 

‘ Is it such peril with him A>r to meet ? 

I shall him seek by stile an<l eke by street, 

I make a vow by (ioddds dignc-* lumes. 
llearkeiieth, fellaws, we three h(H*i» allc ones 
Let each of us hold up his hand to other, 

And each of us becomen other’s brother, 

And we will slay this false* traitour Deatli: 

He shall he slain, hi- that so iminy slay’th, 

By Goddds dignity, ere it be night.’ 

Cr«>gether have these three their truthds plight 
Tb live and dien each of them for rdher, 

As though he were his owon boren** l»rother. 

And up they start all drunken in this rage. 

And forth tkey gone' towardes tliat villilgo 
Of which the taverner had spoke heforen 
And many a grisly' oath then have they .sworn, 

And Christo's blessed b‘Kly tliey to-rent,** 

‘ Death shall he dead, if that we may him hent.*'* 
When they luui gone not fully half a mile, 

Right as they would have trodden o’er a stile, 

An old man and a poord with them met : 

This olde man full ine<;kely them grtd,^’^ 

And saidd thus : * Xow, J^onlds, God y<»u hoc !’H 
The proudest id these riotourds tliree 
Answdr’d again: ‘ What ? churl, with mmy grace, 
Why art tlmu all foiwnv}>j»dd save thy face ! 

Why iivest thou so long In .so great age !* 

This oldd man ’gan look in his visdge, 

And saidd thus : ‘ For I nc cannot find 
A man, thougli that I walkdd into Ind, 

Neither in city nor in no village, 

That wouhld change his youlhd for mine age ; 

And therefore must I have mine jigd still 
A.s loiigd time as it is Go«ldd,s will, 

Ne Death, alas I ne will m)t have my life : 

ThuH walk I, like a restdless caitiff,*^ 

And on the ground, whiidi is my mothcFs gate, 

I kiicwkd with my staff early and late, 

And say to her, ‘ licvdi-* mother, let me in. 

Lo, how 1 vanish, flesh, arid bh»od, and tikiii. 

Alas 1 when shall iny lamds be at rest ? 

Mother, with you would I change my chest, 

That in my cliamber longd time hath be, 

Yea, for an haiiy clout to wrap in me.’ 

But yet to me she wdll not do that grace, 

For which full pale and welked*** is my face. 

* Not a whit 9 Truth. * Watchful. prepandL 

* Worthy. « AU one, or, In unity. « Bom. 

7 FcarfhL ® Dofaoed. »Catoh. flmclod 

** That k, * God invservo you In hisright* 

** Wretch. J-s JUaur. Wtkikliil. 
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* But» Slw, to you it U no courte9y 
To tpeak unto m old man villttiny, 

But no* ivetipim in word or clao in deed. 

In holy writ ye may yourselTcn read ; 

** Against an old man, hoar upon his he<le, 

Yc should anso :** therefore 1 give you rede^ 

Ne do’th unto an old man none harm now. 

No more than that yo would a man did you 
In age, if that yc may so long abide ; 

And Uoil be with you whe’r* ye go or ride : 

1 must go thither as 1 have to go.' 

‘ Nay, old^ churl, hy God thou shalt not so,* 

8aid^ this other hazardour^ anon ; 

‘Iliou partest not ho lightly, by Saint John. 

Thou spake right now of thilk<P traitour Death, 

That in this countiy' all our friendCs slay’th ; 

Have hero iny truth, as thou art his espy, 

Tell where he is, or thou shalt it ahy,^ 

By GckI and by the holy wicrainent, 

For sothly thou art <»ne of his assent 
To slay us voungC thon false thief.’ 

‘ Now, Sirs,’ quod he, * if it l»e ^ou so lief 7 
To hnden Death, turn up this ctxKikcd way ; 

For in that grove I left Jiiin, hy my fay, 

Under a tree, and there he will abide, 

Nor for your boast he will him m illing hi<le. 

See ye that oak 1 right there ye shall him find. 

(iod sjivC you that Ismght again mankind, 

And you amend 1’ Thus said this olde man. 

And evereach of these riotoures ran 
Till they came to the tree, and there they found 
Of florins fine of guhl ycnined ruumi 
Well nigh an eighl(5 bushels, as them thought ; 

No longer then after Death they sought, 

Hut each of them ho glad was of the sight. 

For that the florins In’cn so fair and bright, 

That down they set them by the preeious Imard : 

The worst of them he spake the firstC word. 

‘ Hrethren,’ quod ho, * take keep what I shall say ; 
My wit is great, tliough that I hourde'** and jday. 

This treasure hath Fortiine unto us given. 

In minh and jollity our life to liven, 

And lightly us it com’th so will we spend, 

Ky ! (ioddCs precious dignity ! who wciUiM-* 

To-day that we should luu e. so fair a gniice I 
Hut might this gold l»e carried from this phu'c 
Home to my house, or ellCs unto yours, 

(For well 1 wot that all this gold is ours^ 

Themnf WTre we in high felicity ; 

But truCly by day it may not U' ;— 

Men wouiden say that we were thievt^s strong, 

And for our owen tn*asure done us hong.*'^ 

ThU treasurt' must yearrie«l be by night 
As wisely and as slyly as it might ; 

Wheixjfore I rt^dc** that cut*^' among us all 
\Vc draw, and let see where the cut will fall ; 

And he that hath the cut, witli hoartC blithe, 

Shall runnen to the town, and that full swith,J-* 

And bring us bread and wine full privily ; 

And two of UH shall keej»cn subtlely 

This trcaaurc well ; and if he will not tarrion. 

When it is night we will this treasure carrieii 
By one assent w'hcre aw us thinketh l>€st.’ 

That one of iliein the cut brought in his fist, 

And bade them draw, and look where it would 
fall, 

And it fell on the youngest of them all; 

And forth towdrd the town he went anon : 

And all so soon oa that he was agone, 

That one of them spake thus unto that other ; 

* Thon wottest well thou art my sworen brotliery 

* Bnksi h*. te • Advloa • Whsther. * Gamestw. 
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Thy profit will 1 tell thee right anon. 

Thou wott’st well that our fellow is agone; 

And here is gold, and that full great plenty. 

That shall departed be among us three ; 

But naih^lesK, if I can shape it so 
That it departed were among us two, 

Had I not done a friendds turn to thee V 
l*hat other annwerM ; * I n’ot* how that may be ; 
He wot well that the gold is with us tway. 

W^hat shall we do 1 9riiat shall we to him say V 

* Shall it l>e counsel I* «aid the firsid shrew,^ 

‘And I shall tellen thet^ in wordCs few 
What shall we do, and ))ring it well about.* 

‘ I grante,’ quod that other, ‘ out of doubt, 

That by my truth I will thee i»ot l>etray.* 

‘ Now,’ quod the first, ‘thou wott’si well we be tway ; 
And tway of us shall stronger l>e than one. 

IxK»k, when that he is set, thou right anon 
Arise, as though thou wouldest with hiin play, 

And I shall rive him through the sidCs tway : 

While that thou strugglcst ivith him its in game; 

And with thy dagger look thou do the same; 

And then shall all tliis gold departed l>e, 

My dear<? friend ! hetwiren thee and me; 

'J’hcn may we both our Justus all fulfil, 

And play at dice right at our owen will.* 

And thus accorded Ixjcn these shrewds tway 
To slay the third, as ye have heard me say. 

This youngest, which that wentd to the town, 

Full oft in heart lie rolleth up and <hwu 
The lienuty of thc^se florins new and bright. 

‘ () Lord !’ quotl he, ‘ if so were, that 1 might 
Have all this treasure to myself alone, 

'I’herc is no man that liv’th under the throne 
Of GihI that shouldc live so meny’ as 1.* 

.\nd at the last, the fiend, our enemy, 

I’nt in his thought that lie should |>oiHon buy 
With which he inightd slay his fellows tway : 

For why ? the fiend found him in such living, 

That he had levc^ to sorrow him to bring; 

For this was utterly his full intent, 

'fo ^lay them Ixith and never to repent. 

And forth he go’th, no longer would he tarry, 

Into the town unto a ’jvothecarv, 

.\nd prayed him that he him woulde sell 
Some iHiison, that he might his ratounsJ quell; 

And eke thert‘ was a polecat in his haw* 

That, as he said, his capons had v>;Iaw;6 
And fain he would him wreakeni^ if he might, 

Uf vennin that destroyed them by night. 

The ’pculiccarv answer’d : ‘ Thou shalt have 
.\ thing, as wisly*^ tiotl luy would save, 

In all this W(»rld there n*is no creature 
I'hat cat or drunk hath of this cdnfecture 
Not hut the mountanceJ^ of a com of wheat. 

That he nc shall his life aimn forlct,*** 

Yea, starve^i he shall, and that in lessc while 
'Than thou wilt go a |mcc not but a mile ; 

This poison is so strong and violent.* 

This cursed man hath in his hand yhent*** 

This poison in a box, ivnd sw'ith^^ he ran 
Into the nextd street unto a man. 

And bonrowe<l of him largd bottles three, 

And in the two the poison poured he ; 

The third he keptd cleand for his drink, 

For all the night he shope him for to «wink*t 
III carrying of the ^old out of that place. 

And when this rioter with sorry grace** 

Hath filled with wine his greatd bottles three, 

To his fellows again repaireth he. 

> Know not * A curted man. * TnoUoaitloa* 

* Hats. • Farroo'ard. ® Slain. 

7 Revenge himself If he could. * Certainly. 

* Anumnting. Give over. I Hie. Tokoit 

»Immedlatelr. ^ IaW« work. ** Brih Or iiililbiMm 
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"Whaki ttOedeih it thereof to sermon more I 
For right as they had cast his deatli before, 

J^ht so they have him slain, and that anon. 

And when that this was done thus spake that 
one: 

*Now let us sit and drink, and make us merry, 

And afterward we will his body bmry.’ 

And with that word it happenM him par caa^ 

To take the bottle where the pqj^son was. 

And drank, and gave his fellow drink also, 

For which anon they storvenS botht two. 

But cert^s I suppose that Avicenne 
Wrote never in no canon ne* in no fenne3 
More wonder signds of empoisoning 
Than had these wretches two, or their ending. 

Thus ended been these homicides two, 

And eke the false cmpoisoner also. * * 

lT7ie Good Parson,} 

A true good man there was then* of religion, 

Pious and poor —the parson of a town. 

But rich he was in holy thought and work ; 

And thereto a right learned man ; a clerk 
That Christ’s pure gospel would sincerely preach, 
And his parishioners devoutly teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient. 

As proven oft; to all who lack’d a friend. 

Loth for his tithes to ban or to contend, 

At every need much rather was he found 

Unto his poor parishioners around 

Of his own substance and his dues to give : 

Content on little, for himself, to live. 

Wide was his cura^^j| |i he houses far asunder, 

Yet never fail’d he, or for rain or thunder. 
Whenever sickness or mischance might call, 

The most remote to visit, great or small, 

And, staff in hand, on foot, the storm to brave. 

This noble ensample to his flock lie gave, 

That first he wrought, and afterward he taught. 

The word of life he from the gosjiel caught; 

And well this comment added he thereto. 

If that gold rusteth what should iron do 'i 
And if riie priest be foul on whom we trust, 

What wonder if the unletter’d layman lust ? 

And shame it were in him the flock should kec]>, 

To see a sullied shepherd, and clean shwp. 

For sure a priest the sample ought to give 
By his own cleanness how his sheep should live. 

He never set his benefice to hire, 

Leaving his flock acomber’d in the mire, 

And ran to London cogging at St Poul’s, 

To seek himself a chauutery for souls. 

Or with a brotherhood to be cnroird ; 

But dwelt at home, and guarded well his fold, 

So that it should not by the wolf miscany^ 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 

Tho holy in himself, and virtuous, 

He still to sinful men was mild and piteous : 

Not of reproach imperious or malign ; 

But in his teaching soothing and l>enigii. 

To draw them on to heaven, by reason fair 
And good example, was his daily care. 

But were there one perverse and obstinate, 

Were he of lofty or of low estate, 

Him would he sharply with reproof astound. 

A better priest is no where to be found. 

He waited not on pomp or reverence, 

Nor made himself a spiced conscience. 

The lore of Christ and his apostles twelve 
He taught: but, first, he followed it himsclve. 

^Byacoideni 

^ Storven (perOsot tense of stsrvs)—died. 

■ The title of one of ItoMotioos in Avioeimeli fpreet work, 
enUtled Canun. 


lAn Ironical BaUad on Duplicity of Womm,} 

This world is full of variance 
In everything, who taketh hoed, 

That faith and trust, and all Constance, 

Exiled be, this is no drede,* 

And save only in woman head, 

I can ysee no sikeniess 
But for all that yet, a.s I read, 

Beware alway of doublencss. 

Also that the fresh summer flowers, 

The ivhitc and red, the blue and green, 

Be suddenly with winter showei-s, 

Made faint and fade, withouten ween,^ 

7'hat trust is none, as ye may seen, 

In no thing, nor no steadfastness, 

Except in women, IhuH I mean ; 

Yet aye beware of doublencss. 

The crooked moon, (this U no tale), 

Some while ishceiri and bright of hue, 

And after that full dark and pale, 

And every moneth chimgeth new', 

That wdio the very sothf*''' knew 
All thing is built on brittleness, 

Save that women alway be true ; 

Yet aye lx*ware of <loubl<*nes». 

The lu8ty^» fivshd summer’s day, 

And IMitebus w itli his beames clear, 

Tow'ardt5s night tiny draw' away, 

And no longer list t’ appear, 

That in thi.H present liie now' licre 
Nothing abideth in liis fairness, 

Save women aye be I'uund entere,? 

And devoid of all doublencss. 

7’hc sea eke with liis stenit^ wawes^ 

Each day yflowetli new again. 

And by tlie coneourso of his hiw’cs 

1’he ebbe fioweth in cert Ain j 

After great drought there cometh min ; 

I'liat farewell here all stableness, 

Save that women be whole and plein 
Yet aye beware of doublencs.s. 


Fortunes whetd goTh round about 
A thousand time's day and night, 
Whose tiourse standeth ever in doubt 
For to transmue*’^ she i« so light, 

For which adverteth in your sight 
Th’ untrust of worldly ficklcnens. 
Save women, w hich of kindly right^^ 
Ne hath no touch of doubleneas. 




What man ymay the wind restrain. 
Or holdeu a snake }>y the tail t 
Who may a slipper eel constrain 
That it will void wuthouten fail! 

Or who can driven ho a nail 
To mak^ sure newfangleness,*^ 

Save women, that can giebi their sail 
To row their boat with doublencss ? 


At every haven they can arrive 
Whereas they wot is good passage ; 

Of innot^ence they cannot strive 
With w'awds, nor no rockds ra^*; 

So happy is their lodeiiiana^eH 
With n^le’ and stone their course to 
That Solomon was not so 
To find in them no doublencss : 


1 Fear. > Barety. stefidfastnecMt. " Boubtlets. 

** Bbining. ® Truth. « Pleasant. 7 Entire, whole, sotuid. 

* Wavee. ® Complete. Cbaiyge. 

Natural right. Novritjr, fiKKiiietaiioy. QuUn 

Btoering, pilotage. ** * 
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Ther«for<} whooo doth thorn accuse 
Of any double intentidn, 

To rowu, other to muse^i 

To pinch at* their conditidn, 

All U bat faUo collusidrii 
I dare right well the soth express, 

They have no better protectidn, 

But shroud them under doubleness. 

So well fortundd is their chance, 

The dice to-tumcn up so down. 

With sice and cinque they can advance, 

And then by revolutidn 
They set a fell conclusidn 
Of lornhd)*,*'* as in sothfastness. 

Though clcrk<^s rnnken mentidn 
'I’heir kind i« fret with doubleness. 

Sampson yha<l experience 
That women were full true yfound ; 

When Dali la of innocence 

With sheards ’gan his hair to round 

To sf>euk also of llosarnond, 

And Cleopatra’s faithfulness, 

The stories plainly will confound 
Men that apeach* their doublenesH. 

Single tiling is not vpmisdd, 

Nor of old is of no renown. 

In bulaiu'i* when they be yjiesed,^ 
for lack of weight they be borne down, 

And for this cause of just reason 
These women all of rigbtwi»ne*Mi7 
( )f t'hoi('e and fret* election 
Most love exchange and doubleness. 

L’Kiivoyc. 

0 ye w'omen ! wbiclt be incliiuM 
By influence of your nature 
T«> Is* as pure ns g<»l(l ylinCd, 

And in your tnitli for to ondure, 

Anueth yoursedf in strong armtire, 

(Lest men assail your nikerness),** 

.S't on your breast, yourself t’ assure, 

A mighty shield of doublenesH. 

[Ixtsi Vei'M'Ji (>/ Chaw'cr^ %rri(tni ott JhathUiL] 

Fly from the piV'ss,** and ilwell with ftothfastness d" 
Suffice unto thy gotaB* though it laj small ; 

For hoard hath hate, and climbing tickfeness, 
envy, and weal is blent^'* o’er all ; 
Savour** no mort* than thee Iwhovcn shall ; 

Bede** well thyfielf, that otherf'olk euii’st retie, 

And truth thee nhall deliver't is no drink-.b* 

Bain thee not caA*h cnK>kefl to re<lres8 
In trust of her that turneth as a l*all ; 

Great rest »tandeth in little businvHs ; 

Beware alao to spuni against a nalle 
Strive not aa <loth a cr<x*kt<*** with a wall ; 

Deemcth** thysjclf that deiMuest other’s dml, 

And truth thcfj shall deliver’t i« no di-ede. 

That^* thee i« sent recei>e in buxomness ;** 

The wrestling of this world nsketh a fall; 

Here is no home, here is but wihieniess ; 

Forth, pilgrim, forth, O beast out of thy stall ; 

Look up on high, and thank thy (IikI of all; 

* Eithenr In whispering or niuslnfp * To find a flaw in. 

* * Though clerks, or scholars, represent women to be like 
Uonhe for their truth and eincerlty, yet they are aU fraught, 
or filled with douhlenssB, or falsehood.*-—Crry. 

* To round ofl*. to out round. ^ Impeeoli. 

* Ypesod, Fr. jies^woighod. ’ Justice. " Security. 

* Crowd. Truth. * * Be mtIMoA with thy woalth. 

**ftftrtvlnf. l>niepority has oeeeed. ** Taste. 

** Oouaeil. Without fear. *7 jfali. »* Earthen piteher. 
*• ^Fodge. •• That (whioh). Humility, ohedienco. 


Waiveth thy lust 

And truth thee shall deliver 

However far the geniuf of Chancer traneoended 
that of all preceding writers, he wae not the solitary 
light of his age. The natiCfli} mind and the nation^ 
language appear, indeed, to have now arrived at a 
certain degree of rlpeneis, favourable for the pro¬ 
duction of able writers in both prose and verse.* 
Heretofore, Nonnaiv French had been the language 
of education, of the court, and of legal documents; 
and when the Kormanised Anglo-Saxon was em¬ 
ployed by literary men, it was for the special pur¬ 
pose, as they were usually very careM to mention, 
of conveying instruction to the common people. But 
now the distinction between the conquering ormans 
and subjected Anglo-Saxons was nearly lost in a 
new and fraternal national feeling, which recognised 
the country under the sole name of England^ and the 
people and language under the single appellation of 
English. Edward fll. substituted the use of English 
for that of French in the public acts and judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ; and the scluadnuiters, for the first time, 
in the same reign, caused their pupils to construe 
the classical tongues into the vemacular.f Tlie 
consequence of this ripening of the national mind 
and language was. that, while English heroism was 
gaining the victories of Cressy and Poitiers, English 
genius wan achieving milder and more beneficial tri¬ 
umphs, in the productions of Chaucer, of Gower, and 
of WickJifi’e. 

^OHS GOWER. 

John Gower is snpiiosed to have been bom some 
time alx)ut the year 1325, and to have consequently 
been a few years older than Chaucer. He was a 
gentleman, possessing a considerable amount of pro¬ 
perty in land, in tlic counties of Nottingham and 
Suffolk. In his latter years, he appears, like Chaucer, 
to have lx*en a retainer of the Lancaster branch of 
the royal family, which subsequently .•iscended the 
throne; and his death took plat'c in 1408, liefore 
which fxriod he had become blind. Gower wrote a 
jMK'tical wiirk in three parts, which were respectively 
entitled Speetdum M^itantia, Pox Clamuntis, and 
Citn/exaio Amantis; the la.st, which is a grave dis¬ 
cussion of the morals and metaphysics of love, l)eing 
the only part written in English, llie solemn sen¬ 
tentiousness of this work caused Chaucer, and 8ub» 

* Spirit. 

♦ It it* id ways to be kept In mind that the langna|re employed 
in literary comiK>siti()n is apt to be different from that used by 
the bulk of the ix*oplc in ordinary didoourse. The literar)' lan¬ 
guage of these early times was probably much more refined 
than the colloquial. During the fourteenth oenttuy*, various 
dialtx'ts of English were si>nken in different parts of thocountr>% 
anti the nuxlo of pronunciation also was xviry far from being 
uniform. Trevisa, a historian who wrote about 1380. remarks 
that, ‘ Hit someth a grete wonder that Enalyasnien have so 
greto dyversyte in their owin langage in sowne and in spekyin 
of it, which is all in one ilonde.* The prevalent harshnefis of 
pronunciation is thus described by the same writer: ‘ Some 
use straimge wlafilng. chytrjTig, barring, garrying, and grjs- 
byting. The langage of the Northumbres. and specyally at 
Yorkc, is so aharitc, slytiing, frotj-ng, and unshape, that wo 
■othom men maye unneth understando that langage.' Even 
in the reign of Elisabeth, as we learn ftrom Tlolinslied’s Ckro^ 
nick, the dialects spoken In different parts of the country were 
exceedingly various. 

t Mr IlaJlam mentions, on the authority of Mr Stevenaoii, 
sub-commissioner of public records, that in England, all )etteni» 
e\*en of a private nature, were written in Latin till tlie beginni&f 
of thorei^of Edward I., soon after 1370. when a mtdden ohanfi 
brought in the use of French.— Hakam't lntr(Kin«ik» Co fltiJLIle* 
naurt q^Ji^tirope in rixkmth, and 

luHsr* i 63. I 
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•e^eutly Lyndsay^ to denominate its author “ the 
moral Gower;” lie is,however, considerably inferior 
to the author of the Canterbury Tales, in almost all 
the qualifications of a true poet 



Mr Wartoii has happily sele<!ted a few passages 
from Gower, which convoy a lively expression of 
natural feeling, and give a favourable impression of 
the author. Speaking of the gratification which his 
passion receives from the sense of licaring, he says, 
that to liear his lady speak is more delicious than 
to feast on all the dainties that could be comiK>unded 
by a cook of Lombardy. These are not so rcsto- 
j I rative 

As bin the wordes of hir mouth ; 

For as the wyndes of the south 
{1 lien most of all debonnairc, 

I: So when her list^ to speak faire 

: i The vertue of her goodly spechc 

j j Is verily inyiie hartcs leche.2 

11 He adds (reduced spelling)— 

Full oft time it fulleth so 
I My ear with a good })ittanc<P 

Is fed, with reading of romance 
Of Isodyne and Ainada.'i, 

'rhat whilom were in iny case ; 

And eke of other many a score. 

That loved long ere I was bore; 

For when I of their loves read, 

Mine ear with the talc 1 feed ; 

And with the lust of their histoirc 
Sometime I draw into mcmoire, 

How sorrow may not ever last, 

And so hope cometh in at last. 

. • « « 

That when her list on nights wuke,^ 

In chamber, os to carol and dance, 

Methink 1 may me more avance, 

If I may gone upon her bond, 

Thau if I win a king’s lend. 

For when 1 may her hand bccllp, 

With such gladness 1 dance and skip, 
Metbiuketh I touch not the door ; 

The toe which runiteth on the moor, 

Is then xkottght so light as L 

* When she Stiooeea * A dainty dish. 

* When she chooses to have a merry'iitalclnK nt night* 


I'Fjnsotk of RosifheU.I 

[Rosfphole, princess of Armenia, a lady of lurpassing beauty, 
but insensible to the power of love, Is represented by the poet 
as reduced to an obedience to Cupid, by a vision which befell her 
on a May'day ramble. The opening of this episode Is as fol* 
lows] 

IMicn come was the month of May, 

She w'oiild walk upon a day, 

And that was ere the sun arist, 

Of women but a few it wist 
And forth she went privily, 

Unto a park w'as fast by, 

All soft walkaml on the grass. 

Till she came there the land W’as, 

Through which ran a great river, 

It thought her fair ; and said, here 
I will abide under the shaw 
And bade her women to withdraw: 

And there she stood alone still, 

To think whnt was in her will, 

She saw the sweet flowers sprijig, 

She heard glad fow ls sing. 

She saw beasts in their kind, 

The buck, the doe, the hart, tl)C hind, 

The males go with the female ; 

And so l>egun there a quarrel 
Ik'twecn h»ve and her own heart, 

Fro which she could not ostart. 

And as she Ciist her eye about, 

She saw* clad in one suit, a rout 
Uf ladies, w here they coiijen ride 
Along under the woode side; 

On fair ambuland horse they set. 

That were all white, fair, ami great; 

And cverieh one ride on side. 

Tire saddles wert; of such a }>ridc, 

So rich saw she never none ; 

With pearls ami gold so well begone, 

In kirtles and in copes rich 
'J'hey were clothtnl all ulich. 

Departed even of white and blue, 

With all lusts that she knew. 

They w'crc embroidered over all: 

Their bmlies w'eren long and small. 

The beauty of their fair face 
Therecuay none earthly thing deface: 

Crowns on their heads they bare. 

As each of them a queen w'ere; 

'I’hat all the gold of Cruisus’ hall 

The least coronal of all 

Might not have bought, after the worth : 

Thus comen they ridand foith. 

[In the rear of this splendid troop of ladies, the princcM bo- 
held one, mounted on a niiseruble tttctnl, wrelehedly adorned 
in everything exceptlrifj the bridle. On questioning this 
straggler why she was so unlike her eompunions, the vidonary ' 
lady replied that the latter were receiving the bright reward of 
having loved faithfully, niid that she herself waa atifreriof 
punishment for cruelty to her admirers. The reaaon that the 
bridle alone resembled those of her eompankma waa, that for . 
the last fortnight elio had been atnoorely in love, and a change 
for the bettor waa in oonaequenoe beginning to show itself in ! 
her accou tremen ts. The parting words of the dame aro^] j 

Now have ye heard mine answer ; j 

To Ood, madam, I you betake, ! 

And vvanieth all for iny sake, 

Of love that they be not idle. 

And bid them think <d‘ my bridle, 

[It Is scarcely neoeasaty to remark, that the hatd lieaft af the 
princess of Armenia is duly improeaed by this losson.] 

1 Fewof hcrwomanhiieirof it. 
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[The Emtom Mm wnd the Miser.] 

Of Jupiter thus I find y-writ, 

How whilom that he would wit, 

Ui>oii the plaints which ho heai^ 

Among the men, how it fared, 

As of the wrong condition 
To do justificntioii; 

And for that cause down ho sent 
An angel, that about w^erit, 

That he the sooth know may. 

So it befcl upon a day. 

This angel which him should inform 
Was clothed in a man’s form. 

And overtook, 1 understand. 

Two men that wenten over lond ; 
Through which he timught to ospy 
His cause, and go’th in company. 

Tills angel with his words wise 
Oj>}K»seth tlicm in sundry wise; 

Now loud wonls and now soft, 

That made them to disputen oft; 

And each his rt^ason had. 

Ami thus with tales h<‘ them led, 

With giHwl examination, 

Till he know the condition. 

What men they W’ore both two; 

And saw well at last thoj 
7'httt one of them was covetous, 

And his fellow was envious. 

And thus when he hath knowlcdging. 
Atom he feigned departing, 

And S 4 iid he mote algate wend; 

Hut hearken now wdiat fell at end! 

For than he iiuide them iinderslond, 
Tluit he was there of (iod’s sond. 

And said them for the kindship, 
lie would do them some gmee again, 
Atjd bade that one of them should sain,^ 
What thing is him levest to crave,'* 

And he it shall of gift have. 

And over that ke forth with all 
He snith, that other have shall 
'I'lie double «>f that his follow axeth; 

Ami thus to them his grace he taxoth. 

I'he (’o\c*tous was wonder glad; 

And to that other man he luwle. 

And saith, that he first ax should; 

For he supinssoth tliat he would 
Make his axing of world’s good; 

For then he know well how' it kIo<h1; 

If that hiimndl by double weight 
Shall after take, and thus by sleight 
Ik'cause that lie would win, 
lie bade his fellow' first begin. 

This F.nvious, though it l>e late. 

When that he saw ho mote, algate, 

Make his axing 6rst, ho thought, 

If he his worship and {iroftt sought 
It shall be double to his fere, 

That he would chusc in no mumier. 

But then he showeth w hat he was 
Toward envy, and in this case, 
i*nto this angel thus he said. 

And for his gift thus he prayed, 

To make him blind on his one cc, 

So that hU fellow nothing see. 

This word waa not so soon sinike, 

That his one ee anon was loke: 

And his fellow forthwith also 
Was hliud oh both hit eym two. 

> thso. *8a3r. 

> What thine ho wnt most dispoMd to crave. 



Tho wag that other glad enough : 

That one wept, that other lough* ^ 

He set his one ee at no cost, 

Whereof tlmt other two hath lost. 

The language at this time hsed in the lowland 
districts of Scotland was based, like that of England, 
in the Teutonic, and it had, like the contemporary 
English, a Norman admixture. To account for these 
circumstances, some have supposedrthat the language 
of England, in its various shades of improvement, 
reached the north through the settlers who are 
known to have flocked thither from England dur¬ 
ing the eleventh, twelfth, and ihirteentli centuries. 
Others suggest that tlie great body of the Scottish 
I>eople, apart from the Highlanders, must have been 
of Teutonic origin, and they point to the very pro- j 
bablc theory as to the Piets having been a German : 
race. They furtlier suggest, that a Norman admix- | 
ture might readily come to the national tongue, 
through the large intercourse between the twm 
countries during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ; 
centuries. Thus, it is presumed, * our common Ian- i 
guage was neparaUly formed in the two, countries, i 
and owc<l its iilcntitj^ to its being constructed of | 
similar materials, by similar gradations, and by ; 
nations in the same state of society.’’* Whatever i 
miglit be the cause, there can be no doubt that the | 
language U8t*d by the first Scottish vernacular writers i 
in the fourteeiith century, greatly resembles that 
used contemiwnineously in England. 

JOHN* BAnnouR, 


The first of thew writers w.is Jouv Barbocr, 
archdeacon of AlK^rrdc*en. The date of liis birth is i 
unknow'u ; but he is foiuid exercising the duties of | 



Cathe<irftl of Aberdeen. 


that office in 1357. Little is knovm of his personal 
history: we may presume that he was a man of 
political talent, fn>m his being chosen by the bishop 
of Aberdeen to act as his commissioner at Edinburgh 
when tlie ransom of David II. wras debated; and of 
learning, from his having several times accompanied 
men of rank to study at Oxford. Barbour probaWy 
formed his taste upon the romance writers who 
flourished before him in England. A lost work of 
liis, entitled The Bmle, probably another in addition 
to the many versions of the story of Brutus of 
first made popular by Geoffrey of Monmouth» aug^ 
geats the of an knitation of the remaaces t pal 
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Hi sole rettiidiikig work, The Bruce, is altogether of 
that character. It is not unlikely that, in The BrutCy 
JBarboiir adopted all the fables he could find: in 
writing The . Bruce, he would, in like manner, adopt 
every tradition respecting his hero, besides searching 
Ibr more authoritative materials. We must not be 
surprised that, while the first would be valueless as 
a history, the second is a most important document. 
There would be the same wish for truth, and the 
. same inability to distinguish it, in both cases ; but, 
in the latter, it chanced that the events were of 
recent occurrence, and therefore came to our metrical 
historian comparatively undistorted. The Bruce, in 
reality, is a complete history of the memorable 
transactions by which King Kobert I. asserted the 
independency of Scotland, and obtained its crown 
for his family. At the same time, it is far from being 
destitute of poetical spirit or rhythmical sweetness 
and harmony. It contains many vividly descriptive 
passages, and abounds in dignified and even in pathe¬ 
tic sentiment. This poem, which was c'ompleted in 
1375, is ill octo-syllabic lines, forming rhymed coup¬ 
lets, of which there are seven thousand. Barbour 
died at an advanced age in 1396. 

lApo»ti'Oj[)fie to Freedom.] 

[Barbour, contemplating the enslaved condiHou of his coiiti- 
try, breaks out into the following animated lines on the bless¬ 
ings of liberty.— 

A ! fredoiiic is a iiobill thing ! 

Fredome mayse man to haiilTikiiig ! 

Fredoine all solace to man gitlis : 

He levys at esc that frely levys ! i 

A noble hart may haiffnane esc, 

Isa ellys nocht that may him plese, 

Gyfi' fredome failythc : for fre liking 
Is yeaniyt our all otliir thing 
Na he, thafc'liy base lovvt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 

The angyr, iia the wrechyt dome, 

That is cowjilyt to foulc thyrldome. 

Bot gytf he had assayit it, 

Than all penjuer he suld it wyt *, i 

And suld think fredome mar to prysc | 

Than all the gold in warld that is. 

[BecUh of Sir Hmry Ik, Bohun.] 

[This laoident took place on the eve of the Battle of Bannock- 
bum,] 

And when the king wist that they were * 

In hale battle, comand sae near, 

His battle gart^ he weel array. 

He rade upon a little palfrey, 

Lawcht and joly arrayand 
His battle, with an ax in hand. 

And on his bassinet he bare 
An hat of tyre aboon ay where ; 

And, thereupon, into takin, 

Ane high crown, that he was king. 

And when Glostor and Hereford were 
With their battle approachand near, 

Before them all there came ridand, 

With helm on heid and spear in hand, 

Sir Henry the Boon, the worthy. 

That was a wicht knicht, and a hardy, 

And to the Earl of Hereford cogsin ; 

Aimed in arms gude and fine ; 

Came on a steed a bowshot near, 

Befem all other that there were : 

And Imew the king, for that he saw 
Him sae range his men on raw, 

^Caused, cndeTed. 


And hy the crown that was set 
Also upon his bassinet. 

And toward him he went in hy. I 
And the king sae apertly * 

Saw him come, forouth all his fears, 

In hy till him the horse he steers. 

And when Sir Henry saw the king 
Come on, foroutin abasing, 

Till him he rode in great hy. 

He thought that he should weel liohtly 
Win him, and have him at his will, 

Sin’ he him hoi-sit saw sac ill. 

Sprent they sanicn intill a lyiig; ^ 

Sir Henry missed the noble king ; 

And he that in liis ,stirrups stude. 

With the ax, that was hard and gude, 

With sae LTeat main, raiicht-* him a dint, 

That nouther hat nor lielm inicht stint 
The heavy dush, that he him gave, 

That near the head till the hams cla\e. 

The hand-ax shaft frusliit in tway; 

And he douui to the yird'' gan ga© 

All fiatlingft, for him failit mieht. 

This was the first straik of the ficht, 

That was perfonnit douchtily. 

And when the king’s men sae stoutly 
Saw him, richt at the firnt meeting, 

Forouten doubt or abasing, 

Have slain a knicht sae at a straik, 

Sic hard’ment thereat gan (hcv tak, 

That tliey come on richt hardily. 

When Englishmen saw them sae stoutly 
(kune on, they had p-eat abasing ; 

And specially for that the king 
Sac smartly that gude knicht has slain, 

TJiat they withdrew them everilk uik', 

And durst not ane abide to ficht : 

Sae dreid they for the king’s micht. * * 

When that the king repairit was. 

That gart Iiis men all leave the ehnsj\ 

The lordis of his company 
Blamed liiin, as they durst, greatuinly, 

That he him put in aveiiture, 

1*0 meet sae Htitli a knicht, and stour, 

In sic point as he tlien was seen. 

For they said w’eel, it micht have Wiui 
Cause of their tynsaH^ everilk ane. 

The kitig answer has made them nane, 

But mainit7 his haud-ax shaft sac 
Was with the stmik broken in tway. 

IThc JiatUc of Banmclhuni,] 

When this was said »-. . 

The Scottisnicu cuinmomilly 
Kneelit all doun, to God to ]>ray. 

And a short prayer there made they 
To God, to help them in that ficht. 

And when the Englihli king had sicht 
Of them kneeland, ho said, in hy, 

‘ Yon folk kneel to ask mercy.’ 

Sir Ingrand* said, ‘ Yc say sooth now— 

They ask mercy, but not of you ; 

For their trespass to God they cry ; 

I tell you a thiii^ sickerly, 

That yon men will all win or die ; 

For doubt of deid'* they sail not flee.’ 

‘ Now be it gac then !’ said the king. 

And then, but langer delaying, 

They gart trump till the assembly. 

On either side men micht then see 

1 Haste. 3 Openly, dearly. 

« ^cy sprang forward at once, against each other, in a line. 
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Moiiv ek wicht man and worthy, 

Ready to do chivaliy. 

Thun were they bound on either Bide ; 
And Englishmen, with mickle nride, 

That were in till their avaward,* 

To the battle that Sir Edward® 

Govemt and led, held straight their way. 
The horse with spurs hastened they, 

And prickit upon them sturdily ; 

And they met them richt hardily. 

Sac that, at their assembly there, 

Sic a frushing of spears were. 

That far away men micht it hear, 

I'hat at that meeting forouteii^ were. 

Were steifds stickit inony ane ; 

And mony glide man home doun and slain ; 
They dang on other with wappins sair, 

Some of the horse, that stickit were, 

Rushit and reelit riclit mdely. * * 

The glide earH thithijr took the way, 

With his battle, in gude array, 

And UHsemblit sae hardily, 

That men micht hear had tliey lx*en by, 

A great frush of the spears that brast. * 
'J'here micht men sec a hard buttle, 

Ami some defend and some a -sail ; * * 

While througli the haiTtess burst the ble<‘d. 
That till eurlh dnvtui stcaniing gaed. 

'I’he lOurl of Murray ami his men, 

Sac stoutly them conteinit then, 

'rhat they wan [dace ay mair ami inair 
(.)n their faes ; where they were, 

Ay ten for am*, or mair, j*crfav ; 

Sac that it >eeujit weel tliat they 
Were tint, arnang sue great inetn/ff /' 

As they were pliiugit in the sea. 

And will'll tlie Knglishmen has seen 
The earl and all his iik'd, bedeen, 

Faucht sai^ stmitly, but eflVayiiig, 

Iticlil as they had nae abusing ; 

Them jireHsit tliey with all tlndir micht. 

Ami they, with spears ami swerds bricht, 
And H.\es, that richt sharply share 
I’mids the lisage, met them there. 

There men miclit see a stalwart stour, 

And moiiv men of great valour, 

With KiHUii'W, nuiees, and knives, 

And other wajipins, wisslidj their livt‘s : 

Sne that moiiy fell doun all deid. 

The grass waxed with the bludo all retl. ^ 
The Stewart, ^Valter that then was, 

And the gude lord, uls, of iK'mglaa, 

Ill a battle when that they s*aw 
The carl, forouten dreid or awe, 

AsHcmble with his coinpanv, 

On all that folk, »ae stunlily, 

For till help them they hehi their way. 

And their buttle in gude an-ny, 

They fiasiembled «ac hardily. 

Reside the earl, a little ]»y. 

That their facs felt their coming w^^el. 

For, with wappin.s stalwart of steel, 

The^ dang upon, with nil their micht. 

Their faes receivit wool, Ik hicht,7 
With «wcrd», «p<‘ar», and with mace. 

The l>attlo theix) »ae fellon^* vi'n#. 

And sac richt great spilling of blude, 

That on the earth the aluiccs stude. ♦ * 

That time thir three battle!!* w'ere 
All side by side, fcchting woel near, 

^ TIm von of tho BiiglLih anny. > Edwonl Bruoe. 
s That wero 9»Uho%ti or out of tli« battle. 

* The Burl of Murray. 

A Loot amldet to great a multitude. 

® Kaoli a ng ed. r % promimt you. ® Cftruol. 


There micht hear menty a dmt^ t 
And wdppiuB upon axmourB stint. 

And Bee tumble knichte ai^d steedii. 

And mony rich and royal weed* - 
Dcfoullit foully under feet. 

Some held on loft; some tint the seat. 

A lang time thus fcchting they were ; 

That men nae noise micht hear there ; 

Men heard noucht but granes and dinte. 

That flew fire, a« men tfays on flinte. 

They foucht Ilk ane sao eagerly. 

That they made nae noise nor cry, 
put dang on other at their micht, 

With wappins that wore bumist bricht. ^ * 

All four their battles with that were , 

* Fechting in a front halily. 

Almighty God t how douchtUy 
Sir Edward the Bruce and his men 
AmtkTiM their faes conteinit them than I 
Peohtmg in nae gude cotihc,^ 

Sac hard^, worthy, and Bae tine, 

That their raward fVushit woi. * • 

Almighty God ! wha then micht see 
lliat Stewart W'altcr, and hif rout, 

And the glide Douglas, that was tae stout, 
Fechting into that stalwart stour ; 

He Bould say that till all honour 
They were worthy. * ♦ ♦ 

1 There micht men sec mony a steed 

F'lying astray, that lord had nane. * * 

There micht men hear eusenzies ciy' : I 

And .•'^’uttisinen ciy hardily, I 

( ‘ fhi them ! < Ui them ! On them ! They fail | 

/ IN'llh that sac hard they gan assail, i 

I And slew all that they micht o’erta*. j 

Ami the Scots archers alsuar 
Shot amang them sac dclivcrly, 

Eugrieving them sac greaturnly, 

That what for them, that with them faucht, 

That sac great routs to them raucht. 

And pressit them full eagerly ; 

And what for arrows, that fellonly 
Mony great vroimds gan them ma’, 

Ami slew fu.st olT tlu ir horse alsiia, 

That they vandist'* a little wee, 

* ‘ • * * 


[The npiH'arance of a mock host, compoaod of the sorvania of 
IheJxMiiish camp, c'uinpletes the panic of the KnaUah army; 
the king and .Sir Gilos D’Aiigentine is slain* TlienanU'' 
tive tticn prcKHUHls-j 

They were, to say sooth, sac aghast, 

Aiul fled sae fast, richt effrayitly. 

That of theiii a full great party 
Fled to the water of Forth, and there 
The inaist part of them drownit were. 

And Hannockbum, lietwixt the braes, 

Of men, of horse, sae stcekit^ was, 

That, upon drowmit horse and men, 

Men micht pass dry out-ower it then. 

And lads, swains, and rangle,® 

IVhcn they saw vanejuish^ the battle, 

Han among them ; and sae gan tilaj. 

As folk that nae defence micht ma’. 

* • * * 

On nnc side, they their faes had. 

That .slew them doum, without mercy : 

And they had, on the tother party, 

Bannockbuni, that sac cumbersome wao. 

For 8like^» and deepness for to pass, 

I'hat they micht nane out-ower it ride : 

Them worthies, maugre theirs, abide ; 

Sao that some slain, some drownit were: 

Micht nane escape that over came there, 

« Company. »Also. » Pnllod, gave wBy. 

®ahuto^ •Rabbla ••SUme. mud. 
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ANDREW WYNTO ON. 

About the year 1420, Andrew Wyntoun, or, os 
he describes himself. Androwe of Wyntoune, prior 
of 6t Serf’s Monastery in I^hleven, completed, in 



Lochleveii. 


St Serf said, ‘ Gif I sao be, 

Foul wretch, what is that fqr thee V 
The devil said, * This questidn 
1 ask in our collatidn— 

Say where was God, wit ye oucht, 

Before that heaven and erd was wroucht 1* 
St Seri’ said, ‘ In himself stcadless 
His (iodhead hampered never was.* 

I'lie devil then askit, ‘ \\'hat cause lie had 
7\> make the creatures that he made 
To that St Sei-f anKwered there, 

* Of creatures made he was maker. 

A maker micht he never be. 

But gif creatures made had he.* 

The devil askit him, * ^Vhy Cod of noucht 
His werkis all full gude had wroueht.’ 

St Serf answered, * ’i’hat Chxldifl will 
Was never to make his werkis ill, 

And as envious he had licen seen, 

Gif nought hut he full gude ha<l been.’ 

St Serf the devil askit than, 

‘ Wliere God made Adam, the first niaTi ?* 

* In Kbron Adam form it was,’ 

St Serf said. And til him Siitlianas, 

* Where was he, eft that, for his vice. 

He was put out of Panidise V 

St Serf said, ‘ M'here he was made.* 


eight-syllabled metre, an Orygxfnale Cronykil of Scot^ 
land^ including much universal history, and extend¬ 
ing down to his own time : it may l>e considered as 
n Scottish member of the class of rhymed chronicles. 
Tlie genius of this author is inferior to that of Bar- , 
lK>ur; but at least his versification is cas}*, his Ian- 
guage pure, and his style often animated. His 
chronicle is valuable as a picture of ancient nmnners, ^ 
as a repository of historical anecdotes, and as a spe¬ 
cimen of the literary attainments of our ancestors.* 

It contains a considerable number of fabulous le¬ 
gends, such as w’e may sup{K)se to Jiave been told 
beside the parlour fire of a monastery of those days, 
and which convey a curious idea of the credulity of 
the age. Some of these are included in the follow¬ 
ing siKJcimens, the first of which alone is in the 
original siieUiag 

[St Se)fs-\- Ham,] 

This holy man had a ram, 

That he had fed uj» of a lam, 

And oysit him til folow ay, 

Quherevir he passit in his way. 

A theyf this scheppe iu Achreu stal, 

And et hyiri up in pecis sinalle. 

Quhen Sanct Serf his ram Iiad myst, 

Quha that it stal was few that wist : 

On presumpcLon ncvirtlieles 
He that it stal arestyt was ; 

And til Sanct Serf syne vvjis lie brought ; 

That scheippe he said that he stal noucht, 

And tharfor for to swer ane athe, 

He said that he walde nocht be laythc. 

Bot sone he worthit rede for schaynie ; 

The scheype thar bletyt in his wayme ! 

Swa was he taynctyt schamfully, 

And at Sanct Serf askyt mercy, 

[ Tnlo'vicw of St Serf with Saihanas.] 

St Serf, intil a stead, 

Lay after matins in his bed, 

Tlie devil came, in foul intent 
For til found him with argument, 

And said, ‘ St Serf, by thy werk 
1 ken thou art a cunning clerk.’ 

• Dr Irving. 

f St Serf lived la Die elxth centixlry, and was the foimdor of 
tho nonaatory of whicli tUI Aailser was prior. 


'J’hc devil iiskit, * How lung he bade 
In Paradise, after his sin.’ 

* Seven hours,’ .‘>orr said, ‘ bade be therein.' 

* Wlieii was J'bc made f said SatJianus. 

‘ In Paradise,’ Serf said, ‘ she was.’ * 

The devil uskit, * Why that ye 
Men, are quite «lelivt;red free, 

I'lirotigh ('bristV passion j>recious bomdit, 

And we devils sae arc m>Ufht f 
St S<;rf said, ‘ For that }e 
Fell throiigli your awn initjuity ; 

And through ourselves we never fell, 

But through your fellon false eouiiseJl.* * • 

'1 hen .saw the devil that he iMuibl noucht, 

With all the wiles that he wnuight, 

Overcome St Serf. He said than 
He kenned him for a uise man. 

Forthy there he gave him quit, 

Fur he wan at him na profit. 

St Seri’ said, ‘ Thou wretcli, give 
Frae fliis stead, and ’noy nae mac 
Into this stead, I bid ye.* 

Suddenly then juissed he ; 

Frae that stead he held his way, 

And never was seen there to this <lay. 

[The Hctuni of David II, ft 'ton (^o/ttinty.'] 

[David II., tfikon prlssmcr by tlio Pnglisb at tho battle of 
Durham, in wo* at length rcdeeme<l by iiis country In 
1357. Tlie fuiliiwing jMisHagefioin Wyntoun in eurioun, m illut- 
trating the feclingv of men in ttiat age. The morning after hi* 
retuni, when the people who had given fio much for Uieir novo- 
reign, were pressing to me or to greet him, he is guilty of a groii 
outrage against them—-which the ixKJt, strango to say, juNtittee.] 

Yet in prison was King Davy. 

And when a lang time was gane by, 

Frae prison and nerplcxitic 
To Berwick Castle brought was he. 

With the Karl of Northamptoun, 

For to treat there of his ransouri. 

Some lords of Scotland come there, 

And als prelates, that wisest wore. 

Four days or five there treated they. 

But they accorded by nae way ; 

For English folk all mgry were, 

And ay spak rudely inmr and uiair. 

While at the laot the Soote party, 

That drod their face* fcllony, 
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All pritily went hftme their way ; 

At tW time thei’e nae mair did they. 

The king to London then wa» had, 

That there a lang time after bade. 

After eyne, with mediatioun 
Of meRsengers, of his raiisouu 
Was treated, while a set day 
Till llcrwick him again brought they. 

And there was treated »ae, that he 
Should of prison delivered be» 

And freely till his lands found, 

To pay anc hundred thousand pound 

Of silver, intil fourteen year 

And [while] the payment [payk,] were, 

To make sae lang truce took they, 

And afiinued with seal and fay. 

Oreat hostage there leved* he, 

Tliat on their awn disj»cnse should he. 
Therefore, while they hostage were, 

Exjiense l)ut number nuule they there. 

The king w’as then delivenMl free, 

And held his way till his countrie. 

With him of English brouglit lie nnne, 

Witliout a ehamber-boy alane. 

The whether, upon the morn, wlien he 
Should wend till his couiiMel privy, 

The folk, UH they were wont t<> <lo, 

Pressed right rudely in thereto : 

Ttut lie right smbboily cun arraee- 
Out of a nninT’s iiand a muee, 

And saiil rudely, ‘ Muw' <lo we now ! 

Stand still, or the ]>roudest of yt*u 
Shall on tlie head have witli this mace !’ 

Then there was nanc in all this place, 

Hut all they gave him room in Jiy ; 

Hurst nane j»ress further thuv ivere hy ; 

His council <hMU- might e>j>en stand, 

That nane durst till it he pn'ssand. 

Hailure-'^ in prince is a gude thing ; 

For, liut radure,'* all governing 
Shall all time hut (k>j»ise<l he : 

And where that men may raduiv wo, 

'J'hey sliall dread t<« trcMpuss, and sae 
IVaccuhle a king liis hind may ina\ 

'i’hus rudun‘ dml that gart kiiu he. 

Of liigland hut a page brougTit he, 

And l»y his sturdy ’ginning 

Me gart tliem all have sic dn;a<liug,« 

That tliere was nane, durst nigh him near, 

Hut wha hy name that cnlh d were. 

He led with nvdurc srie his land, 

In all time that he was regnand, 

That nane durst well withslnnd his will. 

All winning bowsome to be him till. 

Wyntoun has been imduded in this section of 
our literary history, beeanso, altliongh writing 
after 14(K), his work is one of a clusw, all the rest of 
which belong to the preceding ix-ricni. Some other 
Scottish writers who were prolwibly or for cerUiin of 
tlie fifteenth (century, may, for sinnlar n-asons, be 
here introduced. Of one nanicd llirrcHKoN, ami de> 
sign^ *of the Awle Ryull’—tlmt is, of the Hail 
EoyM or Palace—it is only know n that he wrote a 
metrical romance entitled tfie Gest of Arthur. An¬ 
other, called Clkrk, ‘ of Tranent,’ was the author 
of a romance eniiUetl The Adoentnres of Sir Oatmin^ 
of which two cantos have been preserved. They are 
written in stanzas of thirteen lineit, with alternate 
rh;|rmei, and much alliterationand in a language 
so Tory obsolete, as to be often ouito unintelligible. 
There is, however, a sort of wildness in the narra¬ 
tive, which is very striking.* The Howiatey an alle- 
godcAl satirical poem, by a poet named Holland, of 

iBsasM. SEifoiir. «Wltliiwt rigour. 
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LITERATURE. blind habet. 

I whom nothing else is known, may be classed with 
the Prick of Comteienee and Fierce Plowman’s Fis«wi, 
English compositions of the immediately prece^ng 
age. Thus, it appears as if Uteraiy tastes and md^ 
travelled northward, as more frivolous fasliions do 
at this day, and were always predominant in Scot¬ 
land about the time when they were declining or 
becoming extinct in England. 

The hist of the romantic or minstrel class of com¬ 
positions in Scotland was The Adventure* of Sir 
William Wallace, written about 1460 , by a wander¬ 
ing poet usually called 

BLIND HARRV. 

Of the author nothing is known but that Jie was 
blind from his infancy; that he wrote this poem, 
and made a living by reciting it, or parts of k, be¬ 
fore compan}% It is said by liimself to be founded 
on a narrative of the life of Wallace, written in 
Latin by one Blair, chaplain to tlie Scottish hero, 
and which, if it ever existed, is now lost The chief 
inaterials, however, have evidently been the tradi¬ 
tionary stories told respecting Wallace in the miii- 
strel's own time, which was a century and a half 
subsequent to tljat of the hero. In this resi>ect, The 
Iresembles The Bruce ; but the longer time 
which liiul elapsctl, the unlettered character of the 
author, and the <’oniparative humility of the class 
from whom lie woidd ehiedy derive Ins facts, made 
it inevitable that the work should lie much less of a 
historical diHuiment than that of the learned arch¬ 
deacon of AlHTdeen. It is. in reality, such on ac¬ 
count of Wallace as might be expected of Montrose 
or Dundee from some unlettered but ingenious poet 
of tlie prescuit day, who should consult only High¬ 
land triwlition for his authority. It abounds in 
marvellous stories respecting the prowess of its hero, 
and in one or two places grossly outrages real his¬ 
tory ; yet its value has on this account been per- 
hajvs iinderstaU^I. Witliin a very few’ years past, 
several of the transactions attributed by the bliud 
minstrel to Wallace, and heretofore supposed to be 
fictitious—as, for example, his exfvedition to France 
—have been confirmed by the discovery of authentic 
evidence. That the author meant only to state re*d 
fiU'ts, must be concluded alike from the simple un- 
att'cctedness of the narration, and from the rarity of 
deliberate irnpasture, in cornparistm with credulity, 
as a fault of tlie literary men of the )K‘riod. The 
px rn is in ten-syllable lines, the epic verse of a later 
age, and it is not deticient in poetical effect or ele¬ 
vated sentiment. A paraphrase of it into mcHlern 
Si'otch, by William Hamilton of Gilbertfleld, baa 
long been a favourite volume amongst the Sixittish 
peasantry : it was the study of this book which had 
so great an effect in kindling the genius of Robert 
Burns. 

[dt/iYHtioYrt/ Wallace tehile Fi*liing in Irvine Water A 
[ Wallaw?, near the commencement of bis career, is living in 
hiding with his uncle, Sir Ranald Wallace cf Riocaitoa, near 
Kitmnmock. To amuse himself, he goes to Ash in the river 
Irvine, when the following adventure takes place3 

So on a time ho desired to plav.+ 

In Aperil the threo-and-twenty day, 

a Sc© his Life by I>r Currie. 

t A few couplets in the original spelling are snldoiiied:— 

Bo on a tym he desyrii to play. 

In Aperill the three fund-twenty day, 

Till Krewyn wattir fyaohe to iak he went, 

Bic fOntasye fell in his entent 
To leide his net a child ftirth with him yeid; 

Rut he, er nowne, was in a feUomi© drcld. 

Uto swwd ha toff, todid he neuir ogayno; 

It dlda Idm gud, anppoM he payii* 
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Irtiae watto to tak he went, ^ 

'^Iq tetMT Ml in his intent. 

leftd his net a child furfch with hinj yede,! 

But he, oi* noox^ was in a fellon dread. 

HU swerd he left, so did he never a^ain ; 

It did him gude, suppose he sufiered pain. 

Of that labour as than he waa not slie, 

Happy he was, took fish abundantly. 

Or of the day ten hours o’er couth pass. 

Bidand there came, near by where Wallace vras. 

The Iiord Percy, was captain than of Ayr ; 

Frae then’ he turned, and couth to Glasgow fare.*'* 
Part of the court had Wallace’ labour seen, 

Till him rade five, clad into ganand green, 

And said soon, * Scot, Martin’s fish we wald have ! ’ 
Wallace meekly again answer him gave. 

* It were reason, methink, ye should have part, 
Waith^ should be dealt, in all place, with free heart.’ 
He bade his child, ‘ Give them of our waiihiug.’ 

The Southron said, ‘ As now of th}" dealing 
We will not tak ; thou wald givt^ us o’er small.’ 

He lighted down and frae the child took all. 

Wallace said then, * Gentlemen gif ye be, 

Leave us some part, we pray for charity. 

Ane a»ed knight serves our lady to-day : 

Gude friend, leave part, and tak not ail away.’ 

‘ Thou shall have leave to fish, ami tak thee mae. 

All this forsooth shall in our flitting gae. 

We serve a lord ; this fish shall till liim gang.’ 
Wallace answered, said, ‘Thou iirt in the wrung.’ 

* Wham thous thou, Scot ? in faith thou ’serves a bluw.* 
Till him he ran, and out a swerd cun draw. 

William was wae he had nae wappins tliere 

But the poutstaff, the whilk in hand he l)are. 

Wallace with it fast on the cheek liirn took. 

With sae gude will, while of his foot ho sliook. 

The swerd flew frae him a fur-broid on the laml. 
Wallace was glad, and hint it soon in hand ; 

And with the swerd awkward ho liiiu gave 
Under the hat, his craig*'' in sunder dravo. 

By that the lighted aboiifc ii'allaco, 

He had no help, only but God’s grace. 

On either side full fast on him tliev dang. 

Great peril was gif they had lasted lang. 

Upon the head in great ire he strak ane ; 

The shearand swerd glade to the collar banc. 

Ane other on the arm he hit so hardily. 

While hand and swerd baith in the field can lie. 

The tother twa fled to their horse again ; 

He stickit him was last upon the [>laiii- 

Three slew he there, twa fled with all their might 

After their lord ; but he was out of sight, 

Takand the muir, or he and they couth twine. 

Till him they rade anon, or they wald lilin,7 

And cryit, ‘ Lord, abide ; your men are martyred down 

Bight cruelly, here in this false region. 

Five of our court here at the water bade,® 

Fish for to bring, though it nae profit made. 

We are scaped, but in field slain are three.’ 

The lord speirit,® * How mony might they be U 
‘ We saw but ane that has discomfist us all.’ 

Then leughh* he loud, and said, ‘ Foul mot you full! 
Sin* ane you all has put to confusion. 

Wha mems it maist the devil of hell him drown ! 

This for me, in faith, he bees not sought.’ 

When Wallace thus this worthy wark had wrought, 
Their horse he took, and gear that left was tlicrc, 

Gave pwer that craft, he yede to fish nae mair. 

Went till his erne, and tald him of this deed. 

And he for woe well near worthit to weid,rt 

1 Went. * Ere. 

He was on hii way l!rom Ayr to Glasgow. 

* Spoil taken In tqxnrt. ^ Neck. c Rost. 

7 Ere they would Slop* * Tarried. Inquired. . 

laughed. ^ B Heariy wont mad. 


And said, ‘ Son, thir tidings sits me sore, 

And, be it known, thou Uaay tak scaith ^orefore/ 

* Uncle,* he said, * I will no langer bide, 

Thir southland horse let see gif I can ride.* 

Then but a child, him service for to mak. 

His erne’s sons he wald not with him tak. 

This gude knight stiid, ‘ Dear cousin, pray I thee, 
When thou wants gude, come fetch cneuch fmc me.’ 
Silver and gold he gart on him give, 

Wallace inclines, and gudely took his leave. 

of Wallctce from 

CWallace, betrayed by a woman in Perth, osenpes to Elcho 
Park, in the neighbourhoml, killing two Engllalunun by the 
way. The Engliah garrison of the town, under Bir .Tohn Hutler, 
commence a search and ]nir»iiit of the fugitive hero, by mcjuui 
of a bloodhouml. Walliure, with sixteen men, makca bln way 
out of the park, and hastens to the banles of the Earn.] 

As they wert* best array and Butler’s route, 

Betwixt parties than Wallace ischet out ; 

Sixteen with Iiim tliey graithit them to gae, 

Of all his men he liad leavit no inae. 

The Knglishmen has missit him, in hy* 

The hound they took, and followed hastily. 

At the tiusk ATood full fain lie wald have been ; 

But tills sloth-brucb, whilk sicker was and keen, 

On Wnlbice foot followed so fellon fast, 

While in their sicht they ’projichit at the last.. 

Tlicir hoi*se werewdclit, hud soj(UUiied weel and lang ; 
'J'<* the next wood, twji mile they had to gany, 

Of upw ith yird they yede with all their mieht, 
y Jude liojM* they had, for it w’a.s near llu* niclit. 
f uwdon tirit, and said hi' micht nut gang. 
jiVnllace was wae to leave him in that thning. 
ile bade him gae, and said the strength was near, 

But he thurefore wald not faster him slcir. 

Wallace, in ire, on the cniig can him ta’. 

With hi.s glide swerd, and .strak the head him fnK'. 
T>reldle.ss to ground dertly he dushit deid. 

Fnw; him he lap, and left him in that stede. 

Some deemi.s it to ill ; and other some to gude ; 

■Vnd I say here, into thir ternus rude, 

Blitter it was he diiL as thinkis me ; 

First to the hound ft mieht great Htojjjfm be ; 

Als’, Fawdoii was balden at su.spieion, 

For he was of bruckil complexion®- - 
Hicht stark^le wms, and had but little gane. 

Thus Wallace w ist ; had he been left alane, 

An he were false, to enemies he wald gae ; 

Gif he were true, the southron wald him siav. 

Micht he do oucht but tyne him as it was ? 

Frae this question now shortly w ill 1 pass. 

Deem us ye list, ye that best can and may, 

I but rehearse, as my nutour will say. 

Stem is, by than, began for till ajipear, 

The Knglishmen were eomand wonder near; 

Five hundred liail was in their chivalry. 

To the next strength than Wallace couth him by, 
Stephen of Irclaml, unwitting of Wallace, 

And gude Kerly, bade still near hand that place, 

At the iriuir-side, intill n fwroggy slaid, ^ 

By oast Dupplin, where they this tarry made. 

Fawdon was left beside them on the land ; 

The power came, and suddenly him faud ; 

For their Hloth-iiound the straight gait till him yodc 
Of other trade she took as than no heed. 

The sloth stoppit, at Fuwdon still she studo, 

Nor further she wald, frae time she fand the bludo, 
Englishmen deemit, for als they could not tell. 

But that the Scots had fouchten amang themselL 
Richt wae they were that losit was their scent. 
Wallace twa men amang the host in went^ 


* Haste. 
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DittetnMit w^l, thmt no nmn iiould them hen, 
Bicht in c#eir, ai they were EnjgUihmen. 

Kerly heheld on to the bauld Iiercmn, 

Upon Fawdon an he was lookand down, 

A mihile stmih upward him took Uiat tide, 

Under the cheekii the rnyundcn swerd gart glide. 
By the gude mail, bai^ halse and bis craig bane 
In sunder strak ; thus cndit that Chieftain. 

To ground he fell, foil folk about him thrang. 
Treason 1 they cried, traitors was them amang ! 
Kcrly, with that, fled out soon at a side, 

His fallow Stephen than tboucht no time to }>ide. 
The fray was great, and fast away they yede, 
Laigh* toward Kam ; thus scapit they of dreid. 
Butler for woe of weeping inicht not stint, 

Thus recklessly this gude knickt they tynt. 

They deemit all that it w*a« Wiilhicc men. 

Or else himsell*, though they could not him kcu. 

* He is richt near, we shall him have but^ fail. 

This feeble wood may him little avail.’ 

Forty were passed again to Sanct-Johnstoun, 

With this dead corse, to burying made it houne. 
Parted their men, sync diverse way is nii<l ; 

A great power at Duppliu still there haid. 

Till l)artHK‘h the Butler passed hut let ; 

At sundiy' fuirds, the gait they unheset ; 

To keep the wood till it w’aa day they thourht. 

As Wallace thus in (he thi<?k forest soneht. 

For his twa men in mind he had great nain, 

He wist not weci if they wert; ta’eu or slain, 

Or scapit hail l>v oi»v jeopardy : 

'rim'tteen were left Inm ; no mae had he. 

In the Oask hall their lo<lgiiig liave they ta’en ; 
Fire gat they soon, l»ut meat than lia<! tliey nuue. 
Twa sheep they took tlieni all’a fauld, 

Onlained to sup into that seemly hauld, 

(inuthit in haste wane food for them to diclit : 

Bo heaixl tliey blu'v rude horiiis upon heieht. 

Twa sent he forth to look what it mieht he ; 

They haid richt laiig, and no tidings heard he, 

But boust(»us noi.se so brimly blew aiul fust, 

Bo other twa into tl»e wood forth pas.sed. 

Nane come again, Imt boustously can Idaw ; 

Into great ire he sent them furth on raw. 

When that alanc Wallace was leavit there, 

The awiul blast abound it inieklo nuiir. 

I’haii trowit he wx'el they had his lodging f*e<*n ; 

His sword he drew, of noble metal ki’en 

.Hyne furth he went where that he heard tlie liom. 

\v ithout the door Fawdim was liim helonj, 

As tilt his sicht, hi.s awm heid in his hand : 

A cross he made when he saw him so stand. 

At Wallace in the heid he swakit there,* 

And he in haste soon hyni-* it hy the hair, 

Byn« out at him again he couth it cast— 

IntiH his heart he was greatly agluwt. 

Kicht weel he trowit that wns nae spn ii of man, 

It was some devil, at .sic malice began. 

He wist no weel thert^ langcr for to hi<ie ; 

Up through the Hall thus wieht ^^'aliace can glide 
Till a close sUiir, the hiifrtlis rave in twyuie, 

Fifteen foot largo ho lap out of that inn. 

Up the water, suddenly he couth fare, 

A^in he blent what ’pearance he saw there, 

Ho thoucht he saw Fawdouu, that ugly sir, 

That hall hall he had set in a Are ; 

A great rafter he had intill his hand. 

Wallace as than no langcr wald he stand. 

Of his gude men full grtmt marvel had he, 

How they were tint through his foil fantasy. 

IVaists ncht weel all this was sooth indc<Hl, 
Suppose that it no twint be of the creed. 

Power th^ had witn Lucifer that fell, 

The time when he parted itiie heaven to hell. 

>l«ew. tWItlumt. •Threw. •Oaught. 


By sio mischief gif hit men tnicht be lost, 

Drownit or slain among the English host; 

Or what it was in likeness of Fawdoun, 

Whilk broucht his men to sudden confusion ; 

Or gif the man ended in evil intent, 

Borne wicked spreit again for him presenti 
I can not spcaa of sic divinity ; 

To clerks 1 will let all sic matters l>e. 

But of Wallace furth 1 will you tell, 

W'hen he was went of that j>eril fell, 

Hicht glad was he that he bad scapit sae, 

But for his men great muming can he ma. 

Flayt by himsell to the Maker of love, 

Why he suflerit he sould sic painis prove. 

He wist not weel if it was Goddis will, 

Kicht or wrang his fortune to fulfil. 

Had he pleased God, he trowit it micht not 1>e, 

He sould him thole in sic j>€rplexity.^ 

But great counige in his mind ever drave 
Of Englishmen thirikand amends to have. 

A.h he was thus walkald by him alane. 

Upon Eani-side, makand a piteous mane, 

.Sir .lohri Butler, to watch the fuirdis right, 

Out frat? his men of Wallace luwi a sight. 

The mist was went to the mountains again ; 

Till liim he rade, where that he made nis mane. 

0»i loud he speirt, ‘ WTiut art you walks this gait F 
‘ A true man, sir, though my voyage be late ; 
Erramls I pass frot* Doune unto my lord ; 

Sir John Stewart, the richt for to record, 

In Doune is now, new comand frae the king.’ 

Thau Butler said, ‘This is a selcouth thing, 

You lee’d all out, you have been with Walla^'^e, 

I slinll you knaw, or you come off this place.’ 

Till him he stert the courser wonder wicht, 

Dnnv out a swcnl, so matie him for to licht. 

Aboon the knee glide A\'allacx^ has him ta’cn 
Through thie and brawm, in sunder strak tlic banc, 
Derrty to deid the knicht fell on the land. 

^\'allace the horse soon seizit in his hand ; 

Ane backward stniik syne took liim, in that steid, 
His craig in twa ; thus was the Butler dcid. 

Ane Englishman saw their chieftain >vas slain 
A s}>car in rest lie cast with all his main, 

< >n Wallace drave, fnie the horse him to 1>eiv ; 
Warly he w n^ichi, as worthy man in weir ; 

The .«|»ear he wan, withouten luair abuid, 

On liorse he laj>, and through a ;^reat rout raid 
To DartHH-'h ; he knew the fords full weel ; 

Before him came feil ^ stuffit in fine steel ; 

He .strak the first but baid in the bla80un,‘* 

While horse and man baith flet the w’ater doun. 
Ane other syne doun frae his horse he baie, 

Btainpit to ground, and drounit withouten mair. 
The third he hit in hi.s harness of steel 
Through out the cost, the sfiear it brak some deal. 
The great power than after him can ride, 

He saw na weel nae longer there to bide. 

His bumist brand bravely in hand he bare ; 

Wham he hit richt they followit him nae mair. 

To stuff the chase feil frekis foilowdt fast, 

But Wallace made the rayest aye aghast. 

The rauir he took, and through their power yeilc. 

[The Death of fFd/Zacc.] 

On Wednesday the false Soutliron furth brocht 
To martyr him, os they before bad wrocht.^ 

Of men m arms led him a full groat rout. 

With a Uauld sprite guid Wallace blent about : 

A priest he aek^, for God that died on tree. 

King Edward then commanded his clerg^r, 

And said, * I charge you, upon loss of life, 

Nane be sae bauld yon tyr^t for to shrive. 

» That God should allow him to be in such pcrpl«i%l 
• Many. » Wititoat sw<r#l. • GoatplwiA 





Icd]^ in contrftr my highnesN}.* 

-1 ^ahop soon, present in that place ; 
_^ierbliry he then was righteous lord ; 
the king he made this richt record, 

•^d said, ‘ Myself shall hear his confession, 

■''laX haTe micht in contrar of thy crown. 

4 ch thou through force will atop me of this thing, 
i TOW to God, who is mv righteous king, 

That all England I shall her interdite, 

And make it known thou art a heretic. 

The sacrament of kirk 1 shall him give : 

Syne take thy choice, to starve ^ or let him live. 

It were mair weil, in worship of thy crown, 

To keep sic ane in life in thy bandoiin. 

Than the land and good that thou hast reived, 
But cowardice thee ay fra honour dreived. 

Thou has thy life roiigin 2 in wrangeous deed ; 
That shall bo seen on thee or on thy seed.’ 

The king gart ^ charge tliey should the bishop ta, 
But sad lords counsellit to let him ga. 

All Englishmen said tliat his desire was richt. 

To Wallace then he rakit in their sicht 
And sadly heard his confession till ane end : 
Humbly to God his sprite he there commend 
Lowly him served ndth hearty devotion 
Upon his knees and said ane orison. * * 

A psalter-book Wallace bad on him ever 
Fra his childheid—^fra it wald nocht dissever ; 
Better he trowit in wyage ^ for to speed. 

But then he was diapalyed of his weed.® 

This grace he asked at Lord Clifford, that knicht, 
To let him have his psalter-book in sicht. 

He gart a priest it open before him bald, 

While they till him had done all that they wald. 
Stedfast he read for ought they did him tliere ; 
Feil ® Southrons said that Wallace felt na sair. 
Quid devotion, sac, was his beginning, 

Conteined therewith, and fair was his ending. 
While speech and sprite at anis all can fare 
To lasting bliss, we trow, for evermair. 


PROSE WRITERS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

In the general history of literature, poetry takes 
precedence of prose. At first, w hen the meim>ry 
was the chief means of preserving literature, men 
seem to have found it necessary that composition 
should take a form diflerent from ordinary discourse 
—a form involving certain measures, hrenka, and 
pauses—not only as appropriate to its being some¬ 
thing higher and finer than common speech, but in 
order that it might be the more easily remembered. 
Hence, while we cannot trace poetry to its origin, 
we know that the first prose dates from the sixth 
century before the Christian era, wlien it was as¬ 
sumed, in Greece, as the form of certain narratives 
dififering from poetry in scarcely any other respect. 
In England, as in all other countries, prose w as a 
form of comjwsition scarcely practised for several 
centuries, during which poetry was comparatively 
much cultivated. The first spc'cimens of it, cu¬ 
rded to any consideration, date from the reign of 
^ward Ill. 

SIR JOHN MANDEVIIXE. 

Sir John Manbeville is usually held the first 
English prose writer. He was bom at St Albans in 
the yoiif ^ISOO, and received the liberal education 
requisite ibr the profession of medicine. During the 

*TlieiL__,_9 of'sn Interdict. 

sCatumd. 

* Rxpedltkm-^hte Jcnintoy to the other world. 

AOtoihte. 


thirty-four years previous to 1356, he travidM la 
eastern countries, and on his return to England, wrote 
an account of all he had seen, mixed up with innu¬ 
merable fables, derived fVom preceding historians 
and romancers, as well as fVom hearsay. His book 
was originally written in Latin, then translated into 
French, and finally into English, ‘ that every man 
of my nacioun may undirstonde it.’ It is of little 
use as a description of foreign climes, but valuable 
as a monument of the language, and of the imper¬ 
fect learning and reason, and homely ideas, of the 
age which produced it. The name of the author has 
become identified with our idea of a mendacious 
babbler; but this is in a great measure an injustice. 
Mandevillc, with the credulity of the age, embodied 
in his w^ork every wild grandam tale and monkish 
fiction which came in Iiis w'ay; hut it has been 
found, that where he quotes precicding authors, or 
writes from his own observation, he makes no effort 
at either emladlishmcnt or exaggeration. Hence it 
is not uncommon to find him in one page giving a 
sensible account of something which he saw, and in i 
the next rept'atirig with equal seriousness the story ! 
of Gog and Magog, the tale of men with tails, or the ’ 
act*ount of tlie Madagascar bird wliich could carry | 
elephants through tlie air. He gives, upon the ! 
Avhole, a pleasing and interesting account of the ! 
Mohamedan nations amongst whom he sojourned. | 
Considering the exasjxTation wdiicli was likely to ! 
have been occasioned by the recent crusades, those | 
nations api>ear to have treateil the C’hristian tra- ' 
veller with surprising lilHirality and kindness. He 
ds himself of a much more lilxTal spirit than many 
pious persons of more recent tinu*s, and dwells with 
pleasure ujKm the numerous Cliristian sects who » 
lived peaceably under the Saracen dominion. ‘ And J 
yc shall understand,* says he, ‘ tliat of all these i 
countries, and of all these isles, and of all these ^ 
diverse folk, that 1 have spoken of lK‘fore, and of , 
diverse laws and of diverse beliefs that tliey Imn ; 
[have] ; yet there i.s none of them all hut that they * 
han some reason witliin them and understanding, 
but gif it lx* the fewer ; and that they han certain 1 
articles of our faith and some goinl ixiints of our ■ 
belief; and that they believen in G6d, that formed all • 
things and made the world, and cleix^n him G(xi of • 
Nature. \ * But yet they can not siK^ken pc-r- 

feytly (for there is no man to techen them); but ; 
only that they can devise by their natural wit,* ^ 
Furtlier, in reference to the sujxjrior moral conduct ! 
of the Mohamedan nations, he relates a con versa- \ 
tion with the Sultan of Egypt, whicli may be here ! 
given, not only as a 8i)ecimen of his language, but | 
with the view of turning this writer of the four- j 
teenth century to some account in irtBtructin|[ the J 
ninctecntli:— j 

[A Mohamedan*8 Lcfinre on Christian j 

lOrighval SiteUing —And therforo 1 ahallc tello you what tlis j 
Soudan tolde me upon a day, in ids chnmbro. He leet voydm < 
out of his chanibrc alle maner of men, iordes and othetre; for 1 
lio woldo spake with me in oomieiJle. And there he naked me, 
how the CriAtene men governed hem in cure oontroe. And I 
aeyde him, righte wel, ihonked be God. And he eeyde, treuiytdie 
nay; for ye Cristene men ne rcothen righte nogbte how uit- 
trewly to serve God. Yo soholde geven eneampte, &c.] 

And therefore I shan tell you what the Soudan told 
me upon a day, in his chamber. He let voidou out of 
his ciiamber all manner of men, lords, and other; 
for he would speak with me in counsel. And theiw he 
asked me how the Christian men ^vemed ’em In our 
countiT. And I said [to] him, ‘Right well, thonked 
be God.’ And he said [to] me, ‘ Truly nay, for ye 
Christian men ne reckon right not how untruly to 
serve God. Ye should given ensample to the l^wed 
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people for to do well, nnd ye giren ’etn euiiatnple to 
dott ctil. For the commons, upon feiitiral dayn, when 
they Hliouidcii go to church to wjrre Ciod, then gon 
thev to tttrennt, and bi'fi there in gluttony all the day 
lUtd all night, and eutcit and drinken, n» heantn that 
have no reason, and wit not when they have enow. 
And therewithal tin y hen ho pioud, that they kiioweii 
not how to hen clothed ; now long, now short, now 
•icniit, now large, now swordetl, now daggeretl, and in 
' all manner g\iises. 'I’hey shouMen lx;n simple, inwk, 

> and triM*, and full of alms’dccd, as .lesu was, in whom 
I they trow ; l>ut th<*y ben all the etnitrarv, and ever 
' inclined to the evil, and to d^m evil. And tliev hen 
S so covetous, that for a little silver they selleii V*ir 
; daughters, Vir sisters, and Vir own wives, to piitten 
Vin to lechery. Arid one w ithdrawetlt the wife of an¬ 
other ; and noj»e of ’em holdeth fuitli to another, hut 
diey deforilen ’eir law, tliat Jesu (*hi*ist ’em 

. keejr for \ ir sahation. And thus for Vir sin-*, Imn 
; jhuve ) they lost all this lond that wo liohh ji. For "eir 
>ins here, fath (iod iak4-n ’em in our bonds, not only 
hy strength of ourndt’, hut for 'eir sins. For we 
kii<iwen well in very ^^<< 111 , that when ye serve <iod, 
<iod will hclj* you ; aiol when he is with }ou, no man 
may he against }ou. And that kio-w wc well hy our 
prophecies, that ( liri^tiaii men ,-liau winneii this ioml 
again out of our honds, when they seiwen tiod more 
devout 1\. Hut Us loii'j as tiiey hen <»f foul aiol un¬ 
clean living (as tlioy hen iiow ), we have no dread of 
Viii in no kind ; for here (JimI will not hclpen 'em iii 
no wise.’ 

And tin >» I U''k<'d iiim Inov he knew tl»e slate of 
( liiislian men. Ajid l,e an-w( ie<l me. that he knew 
all the state of the i-oiuinons also hy his mcs-«’nir<M's, 
that he sent to all lends, in manner as they were mer- 
t.diiUits ot jUvcions stones, of cloths of g*dd, and 4)f 
other things, foi to knowcii the maniiei of c\iiv 
I'ountry aiiiongs ( hristlan liicn. And theii he let 
H'* in all tin . that In- made \oi<icn tirsr *>ut of 
his chainher ; and there he showed me four that were 
great lords in the eountry, that toldcn me of u.y 
eountiw, ami of many oiln-i ( Kristian countries,as well 
us if ihey hu‘l hien (U the sann ct.uivtry ; and tlu-y sjiak 
fitmch right well, and the Somlnn also, w hereof i iuid 
great muiwel. Alas, that it is g^reat shiinh r to our 
faith and to our laws, when folk tii.at hen witlnmien 
lavv shall n-proveii us, and untleiiienn n- us,ot oin-sini.,. 
And they tlmt sKifuldon hen e- nveitcd to t hiisi and 
to the law of .Itsu, h\ iiur g*t< d cxtimplc and hy our 
acceptuhle life to (iotj. hen ihrottgh our wickedness 
and e\il living, far tVo us ; and strangers fro the hvdy 
and very** heliif shall tlius uj>pellen us and hohleii us 
for wicked Ici irs and cursed. And truly they -ay 
sooth. For the Sanua-ns Inn go«Kl and faitiiful. F**r 
they keepen entirely ilie coumiandmcnt *'f the holy 
houk Alcoran, that (iod S4'nt 'em hy his m«‘>sJigcr 
Mahomet ; to tin; whicli, as lijev suven, ?:'t (iahriel, 
the angel, oftentime told the will of (iod. 

[Tf<r fkvirii J/eatJ /*< fin- Vulf* j/ /AnYow.t.] 


vale i« plenty of gold and tdlver ; wherefore many j 
mishcdicM'ing jiieit, and man^ ChriKtiaii men aUo,goid i 
ill often time, for to have ol the treasure that there b, | 
hut few (.•omen again ; and namely, of the mi(d>elieviiig j 
men, ne of the Chi istiiin men nouther for they hen j 
anon stranghul of devils. And in mid place of tlmt ! 
vale, under a rock, is an head of the viKage of a devil j 
I bodily, full horrible and dreadful to see; and it i 
! jdiow'cth not hut the head, to the shoulders. But there ! 

I is no man in the worhl so har<1y, Christian man ne j 
I other, htit that he would hen adrad'** f(ir to behold it ; j 
j and that it would seeincji him to die for dread ; so is j 
I it hidcou.s for to hcdiold. For he heholdeth every ' 

! maii,.so shar|dy with dreadful e ven* tliat l>en evermore i 
; moling and sparkling as fire, end changeia and ; 

stc(‘reth so often in divers inanm r, witli so homhie 
1 ctmntenaiice, tliat no iiuin dare not nigdicir'’ towards 
I him. And fr*/** him cometli smoke and stink, and 
fire, and -s<> much ahominatiori, that unethe/ no man 
' may there endure. Hut the go>od Christian men, that 
; hell stable in the faith, eutren well vvithouten peril : 

, for they will first sliriien 'em,” and marken hern with 
the t<*ken (*f the Holy ('n/-s ; .«* that the fiends ne han 
, no-' power over 'cm. Ihii alht it that they bcii with- 
« uten jieril, zit nalhelcs”' ne hen they not withouten 
dn-ad, w Jicn that tliev ‘•ecu the de\ ils vi.-ihly and fiodilv 
aii ahout 'I'ln, tliat makeii full many divers a--sauts>* 
and menace'- in air and in earth, and agastcid^ Vin 
with stroke' of ihundcr-hlast.s aiid of tenijiesls. And 
the ino't dr«;id i-*, tliat (iod will taken vemgeance tlu n, 
of that im n han mi'tlone uiraiid-* his w ill. And ye 
sh«*ultl undei'land, that wlien my fellows and I weren 
in that vale, we wen ii in gMcat thouglit whether that 
We ilursleii puit<-n ‘Oirl-odics in avcnturr, to g^on in or * 
nt<n, in tin piott»th-ii < f (iod. Ami 'oiiic <*f our fcl- \ 
low'i accordt den*-* to ent( r, and some iioghl.**' .St* there I 
Wire witli U' two worthy unii. friars minors that were 
<'f I.*»ml'ar*ly, tliat sa'd, that if any man would enter', 
they would go in uiili U', .\iid when they hod said ; 
M>, up*>n the grnci. U' trust of (ied and of Vm,*'’ we let ' 
sing nia" ; ne, i made every man to he shriven and i 
Inui'cl*! and tin n we entered fourteen persons ; hut 
aiourgoing tiut,we were lait nine. And so wc w isten*” | 
never, whether tliat I'ur fellows were lost, or ellcs*-' , 
tuiiied again f'i* dread : luit we ne .saw them never ■ 
after ; and tlio-" wcic iwu men of tir(!ie<*c and three of ( 
Spain ; and our other fellows that would not go in with ) 
Us, they went hy am iln.r coast to l>en Ix'fore u.s, and 
so they were. Ami tlius we passe<i that perilou.s vale, | 
and hnind therein gold and silver, and precious stoin^a, 
and rich jewels peat plenty, hoth here and there, as 
us seemed ; hut whether that it was, ajs us seemed, 1 
wot neiv for I touched none, liecausc that the devilii 
he sv) Mihtle to make a iliing to seem otherwise than 
it is, f.w' to deceive mankind ; and then fore I touchtni 
none ; and al-o because that I would not he put out 
of my ilevotion : for 1 was more devout than ever 1 
was hch re or after, and all for the dread of (lends, 
that 1 saw in divers figures ; and also for the great 
inuhitudc of dead bodies that 1 wivv tliere lying hv 


Beside that isle of Mistoruk, upon the left side, 
nigh to the river Fhison, is a tnancllous thing. 
Thero is a vulc l*etwi?en the mountains, that dureth 
uigh a four mile. And some clejxii'* it the Vale Kn- 
chauted. Home cIc|k'H it the Vale of I (evils, and some 
clepen it the V'ale Perilou!i ; in that vale heuren^ men 
oflciitimc great tempests and thunders, and great 
inunuuni and noises, all day and nights ; and great 
noise os it were sound of tabors and of nakcro.'*^* and 
trum{>«| as though it were of a great fea.st. This vale 
is all full of devils, and hath b^ii always. And men 
•ay there, that it ia one of the entries of hell. In that 

*C«U. * Remind. >Tnic. 
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the way, by all the vale, as though there had been a 
battle between two kings, and the mightiest of the 
country, and that the greater part had l»een discoin* 
fitted and slain. And 1 ti-ovv-'-? that uneihc should any 
country have so much people vvitliin him, as lay slain 
in that vale, us us thought; the w hich vit as an hideous 
sight to seen.-'* -Viivl 1 manelled much, that there 

» Go. a Neither. »Afraid. 4 Eye*. 

* A pproMch. * Prom. ? Scuroelj* 

^ Confess themselv'ot. ^ Have no. 

*0 Yet nevertheless. > * Assaulw. Terrify. 

‘•Against. 14 Agreed. J^Not. »«Thcn«»lvta 
*♦ To be oonfeesed, and to have the Lonl** Supper adminlatortd 
to him. i8Kne%v. i»»Pliie. •**Th«X* 

«* 1 never knew. Believe. “See. 
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bodies all whole withouten 
But 1 trow that fiends made thorn seem t< 
be id whole, withouten rotting. But that might noi 
be to my ayyB,< that so many should hare entered 
SO newly, ne so many newlv slain, without stinking 
and rotting. And many of them were in habit of 
Christian men ; but I trowe well, that it were of such 
that went in for covetyse* of the treasure that was 
there, and had oxennuch feebleness in faith ; so thaf 
their hearts ne might not endure in the belief for 
dread. And therefore were we the more devout a 
great deal j and yet wo were cast down, and beaten 
down many times to the hard earth, by winds and 
thunders, and tempests ; but evermore, God, of his 
grace, helped us. And so we passed that perilous vale, 
without peril, and without incumbrance. Thanked be 
Almighty God. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

Chaucer, though eminent chictly as a poet, de¬ 
serves to be mentioned also os a prose writer. 
His longest iinversified production is an allegorical 
and meditative work called The Testament of Love^ 
written chiefly for the purpose of defending his cha¬ 
racter against certain imputations wliich had been 
cast upon it. Two of the Canterbury Tales are in 
prose; and from the first, entitled the Tale of Meli 
beusr is extracted the following passage, not less re 
markable for the great amount of ancient wisdom 
wliich it contains, than for the clearness and sim¬ 
plicity of the diction;— 

[Oa Riches. 


how ye shulen behave you in gathering of yottir 
riches, and in wha*t manner ye shulen usen ’em. 

First, ye ghulon geten ’em withouten gmat desire, by 
good leisure, sokingly, and not over hastily, for a man 
that is too desiring to riehos abandoneth him firet 
to theft and to all other evils ; and therefore saith 
Solomon, He that hasteth him too busily to wax rich, 
he shall be non innocent : he saith ^so, that the 
riches that hastily cometh to a man, soon and lightly 
goeth and passetn fmra a man, but that riches that 
cometh little and little, waxeth alway and inultiplieth. 
And, air, ye shulen get riches by vour wit and by your 
travail, unto your profit, and that withouten wrong or 
harm doing to any other person ; for the law siilth, 
Them maketh no man himself rich, if he do harm to 
another wight ; that is to say, that Nature delondeth 
and forhiddeth by right, that no man make himself 
rich unto the harm of another person. And Tullius 
saith, That no sorrow, nc no dread of death, no no¬ 
thing that may fall unto a man, is so muckle again* 
nature a.s a man to iiiereasc his own profit to harm of 
another man. And though the great men and the 
mighty men geten riches more lightly than tln»u, yet 
shall thou not hen idle ne slow' to (lo thy pnifit, for 
thou shalt in all wise llee idleness ; forS<»h»inon saith, 
That idlenes.s tea<*heth a man t4> tio many e>i!s ; and 
the same Soioinoii saith, That he that travailelh and 
busicth hiin.self to tillen hi« lend, shall eat bread, but 
he that is idle, and casteth Inm to m> business ne oc¬ 
cupation, shall fall into poverty, and die for hunger. 
Ami bo that is irlie and slow enn never find i’»)Ven' 
able time f(»r to do bis protit ; tbr there is u versifier 
saith, that the idle man exeuseth him in winter Ih*- 


When Prudence had heard her husband avaunt him¬ 
self of hi.s riches and of hi.s money, disj)rcising the power 
of his adversaries, she spake and said in this wist* ; 
Certes, dear sir, I grant you that ye ben rich and 
I mighty, and that riche-s ben good to ’em tluit han well 
ygetten ’em, and that well can u.seii ’mn ; for, right 
a.s the body of a man may not liven withouten soul, 
no more may it liven withouten teiuponil goods, and 
by riches may a man get him great friends ; and 
therefore saitli Pamphilus, If a neatherd’s <laughter 
bench, she may chose of a thousand men which she wol 
take to her husband ; for of a thousand men one wul 
not forsaken her ne refusen her. And this Puinphilus 
saith also, If thou be right happy, that is to sayn, if 
thou be right rich, thou shalt find a great number of 
fellows and friends ; and if thy fortune change, that 
thou wax poor, farewell friendship and fellowship, for 
thou shalt be all alone withouten any company, but 
iP it be the company of poor folk. And yet* saith 
this Pamphilus, moreover, that they that ben bond 
and thrall of liniage shuln be made worthy and noble 
by riche.s. And right so as by riches there comen 
many goods, right so by poverty come there many 
harms and evils ; and therefore clepeth Cjissiodore, 
poverty the mother of ruin, that is to sayn, tlie mother 
of overthrowing or falling down ; and therefore saith 
Piers Alfonse, One of the greatest adversities of the 
world is when a free man by kind, or of birth, is con¬ 
strained by poverty to eaten the alms of his enemy. 
And the same saith Innocent in one of his books ; he 
saith that sorrowful and niishappy is the condition of 
a poor beggar, for if he ax not his meat he dieth of 
hlinger, and if he ax he dieth for shame ; and algutcs 
l| 60 ^ity constraineth him to ax ; and therefore saith 
^lomon. That better it is to die than for to have such 
poverty ; and, as the same Solomon saith, Better it is 
to die of bitter death, than for to liven in such wise. By 
these reasons that I have said unto you, and by many 
other reasons that I could say, 1 grant you that riches 
ben good to ’em that well geten ’em, and to him that 
well usen iho’ riches ; i^nd therefore w ol 1 show you | 

»Advice, undsattsndftg'. ® Covetouu »Except. 


cause of the great cold, and in summer then by cu- 
cheson of the heat. For thcMC causes, saith I'uton, 
waketh and ii»cliiu*th you not over muckle to sleep, 
for over muckle rest iiourishelh and eauseth many 
ices ; and thcrefcirc saith St .lenoue, Booth some 
good dcf'ds, that the devil, which is our enemy, nc 
find you not unoccii[»ied, for the devil lie taketh ru»t 
lightly unto his working such as he fiudeth ocs^ujued 
n g(K»d works. 

Then thus in getting riches^ye mlisten flee idleness ; 
,iid afterward ye shulen usi'ii the riches which ye han 
geten by your w it and by your travail, in such mati- 
ner, than men hold you not too acoree, ne too sparing, 
ne fool-large, that is to say, over large a sj>ender ; for I 
right a.s infn bhiinen an avaritioua man because of his 
scarcity and chvnchery, in the same wise he is u* blame 
that sj>endeth over largely ; and therefore saith Caton, 
use (he saith) the riches that thou hast ygeten iu such 
nmiincr, that men have no matter ne cause to call 
thee nothcr wretch ne chinch, fur it is a great shame 
0 a man to have a j>oor heart and a rich purse : he 
«aith also, TIic goods that thou hast ygeten, use ’em 
by measure, tliat i.s to sayen, spend measureably, for 
they that solily wosten and desj»enden the goods that 
they han, when they han no more proper of ’eir own, 
hat they shapen ’em to take the goods of another 
nan. 1 say, then, that ye shulen flee avarice, using 
'our riches in such manner, that men sayen not that 
your riches ben yburied, but that ye have ’em in your 
might and in your wielding ; for a wise man reproveth 
the avaritiouH man, and saith thus iu two verse. 
Whereto and why burieth a man his goods by his 
great avarice, and knoweth well that needs must he 
die, for death is the end of every man a.s in this pre¬ 
sent life ? And for w'hat cause or encheifion joineth 
le him, or knitteth he him so fast unto his gocxis, that 
11 his wits rnowen not disseveren him or departen 
:im fro his goods, and knoweth well, or ought to luiow, 
hat when he is dead he shall nothing bear with him 
out of this world I and therefore fAitn St AuguBtlne, 
that the avaritious man is likened unto hell, th|tt the 
more it swalloweth the more desire it hath to awollow 
and devour. And as well a« ye wold eschow to be 
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m ifcYfhHtlout man or an chinch, aa well ahould 
ye keep you and govern yon in auch wine, that men 
call you n<H fool-large ; therefore, aaith Tulliiii, O'he 
j godda of thine houae iic aliouid not ben hid nc kept 
00 cloae, but that they might ben ojMyned by pity and 
dobonnttirety, that ia to wiyeii, to give 'em part that 
han great need ; no they goodn ahoulden not ben ho 
open to be every iimn’t* grnxU. 

Afterward, in getting of your ri<'he«, and in using 
I of 'em, ye shulen ulwuy hav<? three thiiigH in your 
j heai*t, that i» to mry, our eoiimuence, and 

gooil nuMie. Fi»*Mt ye bbuleit have (uni in your heart, 
; and for no riches ye shuleu do norl»ing alneli may in 
; any manner dihplease (i<Hl that is ymtr creator and 
! maker ; for, after the >v«^rd of Solomon, it is better to 
’ ha^e a little gotnl, wiili l»>ve of (io<l, than to have 
‘ muckle goo<l and lese lh<* hue (d’ hi^ l,oi«l thul ; and 
the i>n>phet ?<aitli, that Im-IUt it in t.i her» a man 
and l»ave litlh* g<5od un<l treasure, than t<» U* lo-iden 
a nlirew and have great ri< he*i. And \» t 1 siiv f\n*- 
thenuore, that y4* shvihlen ahvayn do y«tur Inihineas t<i 
gi t your rhrho, that ye get 'em %vii)i a goaMl eon- 
scicnce. And the apostle saith, tliat there nis thing' 
in tins world, of winch we slntlden have so great joy, 
HH when utir conscicioe heareth us _ -od witness ; ami 
the wise man saith, 'I'lit* suh-^tnuce of a man is full 
good wluai stn is not in a mini's e<jn-<’ieu<<‘. After¬ 
ward, in getting <>1 your riches and in using of ’em, 
ye must havi‘ great husjnesH and great diligence that 
your go<»d name he alway kept and <»>nser\ed ; for 
Solomon saith, that hetler it is and more it aiaihuh 
a man to ha>c a goi/d name ilnin lor to have gr<nl 
riche.i ; and tliereloie he “aiih ni amaher phee, Do 
jgreat diligence (naith he) in keeping of thy friends 
and of thy goiMi name, for it shall longer abide ivith 
thoe than any treasure, )>e it m,‘>er so precious ; and 
certainly he should m*l Ik* called a gcnticiiuin that, 
after (loil and goaxi conscience all things Irft, ne doth 
his ililigencc and lunjiiies* to keepen his gttud naim’ ; 
and ( aiiiniodore tiaith, that it is a 'ign <'f a g-entle 
; heart, when a niHii lovetli anil de«ireth to have a g«Kwl 
name. * • And be that tnn*teth him is** muckle in 

hirt gtK»d conscienee, tinvi he de^piseth or j*elteih at 
nought bin gooil imme t>r h»s, and riM'keth not tliough 
; he kej)t not hi?* giH>d iiaim', nis hut a cruel churl. 

' .10IIV WK'ltUU K. 

i 

John WicKUFFn [I8ti4-ias4] wuis a learned 
ccidcstlAitic and profttaaor of theology in Baliol C'nl- 
lege, Oxford, when*, hikui after the year 1.172. he 
twgan to challenge (‘ertain dmdriiie^ and practit'e.«4 
of the Uoniinh elnireh, whieh for «ge« had hehl un¬ 
questioned iway in Knglaiul. 'Fhe inental capacity 
; and vigour requisite for til is purpttHc, must have lM*en 
I of a very um^miiuon kiml ; and Wicklifl’e will ever, 
accordingly, lx? considered as one of the greatest 
: names in our history. In contending against the 
' Komish dfHJtrines and the |>apal imwer, and in de- 
femling hiin0€?lf apinst the vengeance of the ecclc- 
I eiastical courta, he imxiuced many controversial 
i works, Home of which were in English, But his 
greatest work, and that which was qualified to be 
most etlectual in reforming the faith of his country¬ 
men, was a translation of the ()ld and New Testa- 
! menu, which he executed in his latter years, with 
tile assistance of a few friends, and w liicli, tliough 
1 taken from tiie laitin medium, instead of tlie origi- 
! nal Hebrew and Greek, and thougli ixrformed in a 
Umid spirit with rttgard to idioms, is a valuable 
relic of the age, botli in a literary and theological 
I view.* WiddiflTe was several times cited for heresy, 

« Wlckl<(n»*t irstisUitton ot th« Now Ttvtanrumt has be<m 
I twice {Hrintod, by Mr Lewis fa 1731, and Mr Baber in 18t0. 

I Ills vsisloii of the Oid Testatatait stiti remains in manuscript; 


and brought into gregt personal danger ; but; partly 
thixiugh accidental circumAtaneety and partly , i 



the friendship of the Duke of Lancaster (the friend | 
of riuMiccT, and pnjhahly al.so of Gower), he escaped I 
every danger, and at last died in a quiet country I 
rectory, though not before he ha^i been compelled | 
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to retract some of his reputed heresies. Upwards of 
forty years after his death, in consequence of a de¬ 
but the annnunoii’ment has been made, that Mr Forshall and 
Mr Madiieii, both of the British Museum, arc now enswiiod in 
prciMirJng an editiou. which la to issue from the University 
press of Oxford. Mr Buber, after much rasearvh. has oomc to 
the ooitclusion, that no English trauslaiiott of <hc entire filbit 
preceded that of WlekUdk. (Sec * Historical Aooount of 
Saxon and English versions of tiie Sc^ripturos previDiis tn ika 
opening of the fifteenth century.* p^fixed by Mr 
his edition of the New Testament, p. ixviii,) FnrftloiM Ilf it 
haul, however^ been tranaUted at various tinMe. 
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cree of the Council of Constance, his bones were 
disinterred and burnt, and the ashes thrown into a 
brook. ‘ This brook,’ says Fuller, the church his¬ 
torian, in a passage wliich brings quaintness to the 
borders of sublimity, ‘ hath convoyed his ashes into 
Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean: and thus the ashes 
of Wicklift’e are the emblem of his doctrine, which 
is now dispersed all the world over.’ 

As a specimen of the language of Wickliffe, his 
translation of that portion of Scripture which con¬ 
tains the MaijniJicaty may be presented— 

[The Magnijieat.'] 

And Marye seyde, My soul magiiifioth the Lord. 

And my spiryt hath gladid in (uxl myn holtho. 


TO isfisr] 

For he hath behuldeii the luekencsMe of his hand- 
niayden: for lo for this all© geiicratiouns schulon scye 
that I am hlessid. 

For he that is niighti hath df*ii to mo grete ihingis, 
and his niinie is holy. 

And his mercy it» Iro kyndredc into kymlredis to j 
men that dreden him. 

lie hath made myght in his arm, he fc;catleride 
proude men with the thoiighte of his hertc. 

lie sette doun myghty men fro seete, and euhaun- 
side meke men. lie hatli fulfillid hungry men with 
goodis, and lie has left rielu* men voide. 

lie heuynge mjnde of his mercy took up Israel 
his child. 

As he hath spokun to oure fadri^, to Abraham, and 
) to his seed into wt-rlds. 


• I if (D n J; 
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I’o (.Ts. 

JIILi: such 
minds as 
(.' Ii a n c e r ’ s 
take shape, in 
sonic nic.is- 
ure, from the 
state of learn¬ 
ing and eivili- 
sation wliich 
may prevail in 
their time, it 
is very clear 
that they arc 
never altoge¬ 
ther created or brouglit into ext reise hy sucli < ir- 
cuwstances. The rise of such men is the accident 
of nature, and whole ages may pass w ithout produc¬ 
ing them. From tlie death of (’haneer in 1400, 
nearly twm hundred years elajised in Knglaiid, la-fore 
any poet com]>aral)le to him ar<'se, and yet those 
two centuries w ere more enliglitcned than the times 
of Chaucer, 'riiis long period, liow'ever, produced 
several poets not destitute of merit. 

JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND. 

Among these w'as James I. of Simtlarul, whose 
mind and its productions, notw ithstanding his lx.*ing 
a native of tliat country, must he considered as of 
English growth. James had been taken prisoner in 
his boyhood by Henry IV. of England, and spent the 
nineteen years preceding 1424 in that country, where 
he was instructed in all the learning and polite ac¬ 
complishments of the age, and apjiears, in particular, 
to have carefully studied the writings of Chaucer. 
Tlie only certain production of this young sovereign 
is a long poem, tilled The Kim/fi Quhair, or Book, 
in whicli he describes tlie circumstaiux's of an atta<*h* 
ment which he forn%d, while a prisoner in Windsor 
Castle, to a young English princess whom he saw 



walking ii* tlie adjan-nt garden. This lady, a <laugli* 
ter (4 the Lari ol .Somerset, was afterwarils married 
to the young king", w honi she aeeom]>anie<I to Scot- 
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land, \\hile in posseasion of l.is kiiicdom. he i. 
said to liave written several jioems descriptive of 
hunionms rustic scenes; but these cannot'bt; cer¬ 
tainly traced to him. He was assassinated at Perth 
m the year 14.-!7, a«oa forty.t«v,. 

The Kmg't Qu/utir contains pixitry superior to 

- . .36, „ 
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uny bt?sulc8 that of ChauccT, produced in Enj^land 
before the? reijrii of Elizabetli—as will l)e testified by 
the following verses :— 

l^Jamen a Prh/mn' in Wlnthor^ first see* lAtdy Jane 
Bravfiivty who aftrnrardH was his Quen^.~] 

newailiijg in rnv rljaiiibor, thus alone, 

Despairtul of alf j<^y and rt;nio<ly, 

For-tired of my thought, and ur.i -heg<»ne, 

And to the wiiolow gan I walk in hy* 

To Ne(‘ tlio world and f«dk that went f»»rhye,- 
As, for the time, thontrh I of mirtliis Uhh\ 

Might ha'\e n(» more, to look it did Jkie gr>od. 

Now was th<*r<' made, fa-t by the towris wall, 

A garden fair ; jind in tl»e eorm'T'^ net 

Ane arbour yreen, witlj wandi^' long atnl sToall 

hailed ab<m(, .ind so with trecr set 

Was all tin* plaee, and hawthorn hedires knet. 

That lyf w:e- none walking there hubye, 
fhut might within s<‘inee any wight e'^py. 

N) thick the boughis and tin* b at is green 
(h'^hadecl all the alleys that there were, 

\nd mids el’every tnlMatr nn'_dn be -eeii 
Ihe shaipe gnene sweete juniper, 

(irowing fair with brandies here and (here, 

That as it neeji.ed to a lyf witlmut, 
flu* boiighi'' sprea<l the arhonr all about. 

And on the suialh* gn ene twi^ti*.’^ vat, 

I he little vwet te nightingale*, and sung 
^o loud and (lear, tin* hyjnni- c-uiveerat 
' >f hiviv use, iiuw '-.*<1, now loud utneng, 
fluit all tl>e ga>d’*n^ and tlie wallis rung 
Uiglit of their song. * 

own mine etes again. 

V\’liere us I -aw, walking niifler tl.e tower. 

Full s(*cretlt, new comen liere to plain, 

I'he fuirist or the freshest youngi* flower 
That evt*r 1 saw, met hought, lx*t’ere that liean. 

For which sudden abate, anon astart,-^ 
fho blootl t»f all my body to mv heart. 

A lid though I stooil abasit tlm a life,*’* 

No tvontler was ; h r why * my witiis all 
W’ere so ovt'ivome with pleasanee and delight, 

< )nly through letting of my eyen full, 

Tluit suddi’iily my lieart hecaiue In r thrtlr. 

For ever of fr<*e w ill, for of laenaee 
I'lieie was no token iu her sweeto face. 

.And in rny liead I dirw right hastily, 

.Vinl eftesooTis I leant it out again. 

And saw her walk that very w’omanly^ 

With no wight mo’, but <»n\y women twain. 

Then gan 1 study in myself, and sayn,*’ 

‘ Ah, sweet ! are ye a worldly creature, 

Or heavenly thing in likeness of nature f 

Or are ye god Cupid is owui princess. 

And (Nunin aix* to hxvse me out of band ? 

Or ftre >/< rerif Xafmr th 

That hair drpauttid V'ith your Jaavndy ha.td. 

This (jardfii f\dl ojfi<mrs as thry Mo ad i 
\¥hnt shall I think, alas ! what reverein'c 
Shall I jui'^ter" unto your execdlenee \ 

If ye a godtless Ive, atnl that ye like 

'fo do me pain, 1 may it not astart 

If ve he warldly wigld, that doth me sike,'‘ 

Why list^*’ Ood make you so, my dearest lu'arl. 

To do a set'ly [irisoner this smart. 

That loves you all, and wot of nouglit hut wo ? 

And therefore mercy, sweet! sin* it is so.’ ♦ ’•*' 

* If Ante. * Pont. * Twdfij. * Wont and cnine. 

* Confotmdod tor a lUtlo wliUc. ” Haj*. 7 Minister. 

«Ply. ^ Malcw me «lfh. n wmtehod. 


Of her array the fonn if I shall write, * 

Towards her g-olden hair and rich attire, 

In fretwisc concliit* with pearlis white 
And great halas-^ learning*^ as the fire, 

VVith inony ane ememut and fair sapphire*; 

Ami on her head a chaplet fresh of hue, 

Of j>lumis parted red, and white, and bliics. 

Full of quaking spungis bright as gold, 

Forged of shape like to the arnorets, 

So ne%v, so fresli, so jileasant to behold, 

'fhe jilumis eke like to the Ibover Jonets,^ 

And other of shajic, like to the flower jonets ; 

And alxive all tliis, there was, well I w'ot, 

Jitavty aioiufh to mah a Wi/rld to f/o</^ 

.About her neck, white us the fire aniail,'* 

A goodly eiiain of small orfevory,'' 

W hereby there hung a ruby, witliout fail, 

Like to am* heart sliapen verily, 

'I'hat as a spark <<f low,7 ho wantonly 

S<‘emed burning upon her white throat, ^ 

Now if there was good party,** flod it wof. | 

And fe»r to walk that fre«h May'- morrow, | 

Ane liCMik she had upon her tissue wJiitc, ; 

'I’liut goodlier had n'*t been se»'n to-forow,‘* j 

A- I sup]iov«. ; and girt "he was alltej" * 

d ims lu^^ltling's b»v>se no ha"U‘, t<* sueh delight ! 

j It WHS to se(‘ her youth in goodlihedi', | 

That for rudeness to speak thereof 1 dread. j 

1 In her was youth, beauty, with bumble aport. 
j liouiity, rieiiess, an*! wi-manly feature, ; 

'.<iod better wot than my pm can re)>ort : 

/ W’isdoiu, largest, e"tate, and cuniiing** sure, 

In eterv point so guided her measure, 

In word, in de<*d, in sliape, in eountenance, i 

'Fliat nuture mii.ht no more her cliild a^ance ! 

* ' * 

Ami when slie walked had a little thniw 
, 1 nder the swoete creone Iwuighis }>ent, 
j Her fair fre-h face, as wliite as any snaw, 1 

i She tunn‘d has, and furth lier way is w ent ; j 

I Hut tho bcLutn mine aehen and tonucut, i 

'fo see her \Mxvi and bdlow* I nn might ; i 

Metheo.igdu the day was mvned into night. 

JOHN I.YIKt.VTE, 

John tiif. Chatm,ain, Thomas Occlkve, a lawyer, | 
and John Lvixi VTi:, were the chief immediate fol- i 
low ers of C haiu er and Gower. The performances 
c»f tlie two first are of little account. J.ydgate, who 
was a monk tjf Hury. floiirislied about the year 1430. 
His ]X)etieal compositions range over a great variety 
of styles. ‘ Mis muse,' says AVarton, * was of uni¬ 
versal .nm'ss; and he was not only the fHxd of the 
monastery, but of the world in general. If a dis¬ 
guising w as intended by the t'ornpany of goldsinitha, 
a mask liefore his majesty at Elthaui, a Maygame 
for the sheritfs and aldermen of lAindon, a mumming 
iKfore the Lord Alayor, a pnK'e.ssion of pageants 
from tho Creation for the festival of (Corpus Christie 
or a carol for the Coronation, Lydgate w as consuUe<l, 
nml gave the jKadrv.’ The principal works of this 
versatile w riter an* (‘utitled. The History of Thebes, 
The FaU of l^rinres, and 77/t' Jhstruetion of Troy. He 
had tnwelled in Trance and Italy, and studied the 
IMX‘try of those countries; and though his own writ- 

* Inlaid like fretwork. ® A kind of prtjcious stone, 

a GlUtcrinff. * A kind of lily. It in conjoctured that 

tho n>yttl jMMst may hoTO allude covertly to the nmue of hiamis- 
j which, in the diminutive, w'»« .lunet or Jonet.—Tftaw* 

1 sm'$ KiiUion qf Kmy's ^utiair. Jjo', l*t?*t* 

»EnameL »CioKl work. ' yiaroe. «Match. 
»l)efore. J*'Slightly. »» Knowledge. 
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ing8 contain only a few good passages, he is tillow'ed 
to have improved the p(H?tieal langu>igo of the coun- 
try. He at one time kept a scliool in his monastery, 
for the instruction of young persons of the upper 
ranks in the art of versification ; a fact wdiich proves 
that poetry had become a favourite study among the 
few who acquired ar>y tincture of letters in that age. 

In the words of iMr Warton, there is great soft¬ 
ness and fjunlity” in the following passage of Lyd¬ 
gate’s Destruction of Troy: — 

[Description of a Sylran Jiefreat.] 

Till at the last, among the bDwes glade. 

Of adventure, 1 caught a pleasant shade ; 

Full j>nn)oth, and plain, and lusty for to seen, 
And soft as velvet was tlie yonge green : 

AN’here from rny horse I dhl alight as fast, 

And on the bow aloft his reine cast. 

So faint and mate of weariiu'ss I was, 

'I’liat I me laid adovvn upon the grass, 

Upon a brinke, shortly for to tell, 

Beside the river of a crystal well ; 

And the water, as I reherse can, 

Like quicke silver in Ins streams y-ran, 

Of which the gravel and tlie hrighte stone, 

As any gold, against the sun y-shone. 

A fugitive poem of Lydgate, called the London Luck- 
penny, is eurious for the particulars it givt*s respect¬ 
ing the city of London in the* early part of tlie 
dfteentli century. Tlie poet has come to town in 
search of legal redress for some wrong, and visits, in 
>iiecession, tiie King's Bench, tlie Court of Common 
IMeas, the Court of Chancery, and Westminster 
Hall. 

77fc London Lyclpi uny. 

U'lthiii the hall, neither ricli. nor yet poor 

Would do fur me oinrht, altlioULfh I should die : 
Which seeing, I gat me out ot' tin- door, 

^t’here Flemings liegan on me lor to cry, 

‘ Master, what will you co|»en‘ or hiiy { 

Fine felt hats 1 or siiectiu le- to read ( 

Lay dmvn your silver, and here y»»u may speed.’ 

Then to Westminster gate 1 jiresently w»-Tit, 

When tlie sun was at hiudi j»nme : 

Cooks to me they took good intent,- 

And protfered me l»rea«l, with ah*, and wine, 

Bihs of heef, hoth fat and full line ; 

A fair cloth they gaii for to spread, 

But, wanting money, 1 might not be sj*ed. 

Then unto la>ndon I did me liie, 

Of all the land it hean'ih tin* jirice ; 

* Hot peascods !' one began to cry, 

‘Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the rise !’•* i 

One bade me come near tind Imy sumo sj»ice ; 

Pepper, and safiVon they gan me heed 
But, for lack of money, 1 might not .speed. 

Then to the Cliea}) I g-an me drawn. 

Where much jieuple I saw for to ^^and ; 

.One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn. 

Another he taketh me hy the hand, 

* Here is Paris thread, the finest in the Ian I 
I never was used to such things, indeed ; 
i And, wanting money, I might not sjieed. 

Then went I forth by London Slone, 

Throughout all Canwick Street: 

Drapers much cloth me offered anon ; 

I’hen comes me one cried ‘ hot sheep’s feet 

One cried mackerel, rushes green, another gan greet, ^ 

‘ Koopen, (Plem.) is to buy. * Took notice; paid attention. 

* On the twig. * Offer. * A fragment of 

London stone is atlU priberved in Cannon Street, formerly 
called Canwick, or Condlowiok Street. ** Cry. 


<.)ne bode me buy a hood to cover my head ; 

But, for want of money, I might not be »ped. 

Then I hied me unto Ka8t-(dieaj), 

One cries rihs of bwf, ami many a pie ; 

Pewter jiots they clattered on a heap ; 

There was haip, pipe, and minstrelsy ; 

Yea by cock ! nay by cock I some be^an cry ; 

Some sung of .Icnkin and .lulian for their rnoed ; 

But, for lack of money, I might not speed. 

Then into t’oriihill anon I yode, 

AN'here was mncli stolen gear among ; 

1 saw when* hung mine owne hood. 

That 1 had lost among tin* throng ; 

To buy my own liood I thought it wrong : 

I knew it well, as I did my creed ; 

But, for lack of money, I could not speed. 

The taverner took me I'V tlie sleeve, 

‘ .'sir,’ saitli he, ‘ will yon our wine assay F 
I answered, ‘ 'J’hat can net much me grievt*, 

A penny can do n(» iina-e than it may 
1 drank a pint, and for it did pay ; 

'^'et, son* a-hnngcred from llienee 1 yedc, 

And, wanting money, 1 could not M)»ei*d, kf. 

The reiirns of Falward I\'.. Kieluird III., and Henry 
ixtctiiling betwi'in the years 14<il and I.'XCi, ,| 
were barren of ti'iu* pfatry, tliongli there was no I 
lack of obseiire versiliers. It is remarkable, tluit 
ibis jicriod prodiiC(*<l in St’otland a rai*c of ueiiume m 
i ]>oets. who, in the wonls of Mr Warton, * «li^played ; 
a deuree of sentiment ami spirit, a eoinmand of jiiira- i j 
si'ology, and a fi*rtility of imagination, not to Ik* 
'|fomid in any l-inglisli jioet since (Mi.im’cr and Lyd- 
jigate.’ Perhaps the explanation of tliis seeming ■: 
innysterv is, that the inthu’nces whieh ojierated upon . 
('haueer a eentiirv lu-fore, wi‘re only now coming j 
^vitll their full force upon the less favonr.iltly situ¬ 
ated nation u hieh ilwelt north o!'fI k* Fwce.l. (Iver- j 
looking some obscurer nana‘s, those of IKnryson, ! 
Uniihur, am! Douglas, aia* to he mentioned witli ; 
peculiar respect. ; 

uonKirr hknryhov. j 

t )f this ])oet tlicrc are no jicrsonal rm-morials. ; 
except that he w,*is a sehoolinaster at Dunfermline. | 
and died scyne time hefori* I-'jIIS. His principal piH*m , 

is 77ye Trsliinicnt of ( ’/issritl, being a sequel to | 

Chaneer's romantic poem, 'J'royfns ami ('nsscalo. 1 
lie w nite a scries (>f lahlcs, thirteen m immlKfr, ,iml | 
some miscellaneous ]>oems, chietiy of a moral clia- 'j 
raetf'r. ()nc of liis fables is the common story of . 
tin* 'Ton'll Mouse and (’nuntry Moiisi, \\ liich lie tr(*ats 
with inneli liunumr ami eliaracterista* desi ription, 
and coneludes witli a licantifully expressed moral. 

\^DninoA pirni Ini the 'J'lnni to the Countrif JAoasr.J J 

[ •' * their harhomv uas tane j 

t Infill a Spence, when* lietiml was plenty, j 

Baith clieese and l)ntler on lang sheiies rielil iiic, 

With lish and fledi mongli, haith fresh and salt, 

And po(*kis fell of groats, Ijiutli meal and malt, | 

After, when they disposit w(*re to dine, % ; 

Withonten grace they wnish^ and went to meat, ' 

On every ilish tliat C'Mtkmen can divine, ! 

Mutton and l)(*ef stricken out in telvics grit ; ' 

Ant* lordis fun* thus can they coin»t<‘rfeit, ; 

Except ane thing—they <lrank the water I’lear i 

Insti'acl of wine, Imt yet they made gude cheer. ^ 

With blyth upcast ami merry countenance, j 

The cider sister then spier’d at her guest, i 

Gif that fiho thoucht by reason difference | 

Betwixt that chaJmer and her sairy- nest. 

‘ Yea, dame,’ quoth sho, * hut liow fang will thin Uitl’ 

* Washed. « Sony. 
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‘ For evemiair, I wait,* and langer too ;* 

‘ Oif that be true, ye are at ease,’ quoth sho. 

To eik the cheer, in plenty furth tliev broucht 
A plate of /in‘oati» and a cfinh of tneal, 

A threif^ of rnkeH, I trow nho spared them iioucht, 
Abundantly about her fur to deal. 

Furinage full fine who brouclit instead of jeil, 

A white candle out of a eofler staw, 

Instead of spice, to creish their teeth witha*. 

Thus made they merry, while they miclit mu* mair, 
And, ‘ Hail Yule, hail I’ they cryit up on l»ie ; 

Hut after joy aftentimes comes curt*, 

And trouhle after grit prosperity. 

'fhus as they sat in all their solity, 

The Spenser cam with keyis in his liand, 

(>|H*ned the door, and them at dinner fund. 

They tarried not to wash, as 1 siippowe, 

Milt on to gae, wha micht the foremost win ; 

I'he burgess had a hole and in sho goes, 

Her HiMtcr had nu<? place to hide ht r ii» ; 
lo see that silly mouse it was great sin. 

Sue desolate and uild oi’all gmle rede, 

For very fear sho tell in H\\(*on, near dead, 
riieii ns (lod wald it fell in liu]>j»y case, 

Tin* S|>cr»scr had line leisure for hide, 

Non (her to foree, to se<*k, iior s<‘arc, nor ehase, 

Ibit on he went and (‘a^t the door tip*\vi<le. 

1 his hmge''S mouse hi** jtassage w»'<*l has spied. 

(hit of lier liole sho cam uii'l erled on hie. 

‘ IIow, fair sister, cry peep, where’er thoti be.’ 

'I'he rural mouse lay tlatlings on the ground, 

.•\ml for the deld sho was full dr<*a<iund,*( 

For till ht*r heart stiake mony waeful stound, 

.•\s in a fever trendditig fo«<t and hand ; 

An 1 when her sister in sir plight her fund, 

Forxt'rv pity sho begun t<* gre<*t, 

*syne comtort gave, with wonls as honey sweet. 

\Miv lie ye thus ? Uise u]*, rny sister dear, 

<‘oTue to \our meal, this peril is o'erpast.’ 
rh«‘ other answered with a hea^y eheor, 

I jnay noiiMht eat, sae snir I am aghast. 

LeNei"* 1 had this futy ilayis last, 

With water kail, ami green beans ami peas. 

1 hen all your least with tliis dread ami tlisease. 

With fair Tmity, yet gnrt she her rise ; 
ftt lK»ar<l tliev went, ami on t<»gether sat. 

Hut scantly ha<l they drunken anes or twice. 

When in <um (lib IhinttM-, our j<dly cat, 

Ami bmle (iod speed. The burgess up then goit, 

,\iid till her hole .-^hc fle<i as fin* of flint ; 

Hawdnais the other hy the hn<’k has lient. 

Frae foot to f*)ot he cast her to and frac, 

Wliile uj), while tlovvn, as cunt as only kid ; 

While wjvld he let her run tinder the strae 
While wald he wink and play w'ilh her buik-lild ; 
'fhus to the silly mouse gi-eat harm he <li<l ; 

While at the last, thnmgh fair fortune and hap, 
Hetwixt the dresser and the wall slu* crajo 
Syne up in haste behind the paneling. 

Sac hie sho clam, that (Jillieii might not get her, 

And by the cluiks craftily can hing. 

Till he waa gnne, her cheer was all the better ; 

Sync down sbo lap, when there was naiie to let her 
'Fben on the burgess mouth lou<l couth .sho cry, 

‘ Fareweel aislcr, here I thy feast defy. 

Thy mangery is miiiget*'^ all with care, 

I'hy guise is glide, thy gane-full sour as gall; 

The mshion of thv feris is hut fair, 

So shall thou find hereafterward may fall. 

I thank yon curtain, and yon paravane wall, 

* 8uppo*a * A set of twonty-four. 

• She WAS in f«ar of ImnMNliato doath. * Rather. * Mixed. 


Of my defence now frae yon cruel Wast; 

Almighty God, keep me fra sic a feast I 

Were 1 into the jiloce that I cam frae, 

For weel nor wae I should ne’er come again.’ 

With that sho took her leave, and forth can gae. 
While through tl»e eom, while through the plain. 
When she was furth and free she was right fain, 

And merrily linkit unto the muir, 

I cannot tell how afterward «}ki fiire. 

Hut 1 heard syne she passit to her den. 

As w'arm as w'oo’, suppose it was not grit, 

Full beinly stvifiit was baith butt and ben, 

With peas and nuts, and beans, and rye and wheat ; 
Whene’er sho liketi, .-ho had enough of meat, 

In quiet and ease, witlioiitcn [f>nv] dread, 

But till her sister’s feast nac mair sho gaed. 

[/• )'0}u tht MomL] 

Blis.sed }>e simple life, witliouten dreid ; 

Hli-sed he sober feast in qnietc' ; 

MTia ha- eneuch of no more has he neid, 

'I'hough it be little Tito quantity. 
fJrit abundance, and blind yirosj>criiy, 

(Ift tiinis make ane evil |•onclll.-ioIl ; 

"i lie sweete.-t life, iheirfor, in this country, 

1m of siekeniess, with small pORsession. 

Thn fnii'iunit of Good Ladies. 

Would my gu»od hnly love me best, 

Ami work after my will, 

I should a ganneiit goodliest 
(>ur make lier body till.* 

(If high hoiioiir -Ijould be her hood, 
rj><)n lici liead to wear, 

<Ianii-h‘»I wiil» governance, so good 
Na deeming slnmld her deir.- 

Hcr sark * -lionId be her body next, 

(If ehast ity -o w hite : 

With shame and drernl together mixt, 

Thv -ame sliould l>c peri'yte.** 

Her kirtie -lioiild be of clean Constance, 

Lacit wiih lesum*'' love ; 

The mailies^* of cont iniiaiice, 

For ne\er to remove. 

Her gown sliould bo of goodliness, 

Well ribbon’d with renown ; 

Purfill'd” with pleasure in ilk** place, 

FTirrit with fine ftishioun. 

Her belt .should be of benignity, 

About her mitidle mei*t ; 

Her mantle of humility. 

To thole'* both wind and weit. 

Her hat should be of fair having, 

And her tippet of tmth ; 

Her ]*atelet of good pausing,* * 

Her hnls-ribbon of ruih.*^ 

Her sleeves should l>e of esperance. 

To keep her fra despair ; 

Her glovis of go<Hl governance, 

To hi<lc her fingers fair. 

Her shoen should Ihj of aiekemeas, 

In sign that she not slide ; 

Her hose of honesty, I ^less, 

I should for her pnwide. 

I Caum to be made to her shape. ' opinion UtonM 

Injure hw. »Shift. ♦ Perftict. ^ Lawfo L 
« Eyelet holes fbr laoing hef kirtie. / (Fw™!. 

frin««d, or bordered. • Each. # »Endure. 

Tblnklog. *• iwck ribbon of pity. 
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Would she put ou this garment pay, 

1 durst swear l>y my seill,l 

That she wore never green nor gray 
That set" her half so wool. 

WILLIAM lU^MlAR. 

William OtTxnAR, ‘ a poet,' says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘ unrivalled by any that S(a)tljind has ever 
produml,’ flourished at tlu' court of James IV.. at 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six¬ 
teenth centuries. Ills works, with the exc(‘ption of 
one or two pieei's, were confined, tor above two (‘cn- 
turies, to an ohsenro nuinuscript, from which they 
were onl}" rescued when their language had become j 
so antiquated, as to render the world insensible in a ! 
great measure to tlieir many excellencies. To no other | 
circumstance can we attrilnite the little justice iliat i 
, is done by popular fame to tliis liigidy-gifted poet, ' 
who was alike master of every kind of verse, the 
! solemn, tlie dcscrifUive, tlie sublinu', the comic, and 
I the satirieul. Having rcccivtai his education at tlie 
j university of St AndriMvs, wlicr*'. in 1-479, lie took 
: the degree of master of arts, Dnntinr hi'camc a friar 
' of the Franciscan order ((ircy Friars), in which I’a- 
pacity he travidled for some years not only in Sc(»t- 
land, but also in England :ind France. ]uvachin.g, a^j 
was the custom of tlie order, and living l\v the alms 
of the pious, a mode of life which he himself acknow¬ 
ledges to have involved a eijustiint exercise of false¬ 
hood, deceit, and tlattery. In time, he had the grace, 
or was enabled by eirenmstanees, to remamce tliis 
sordid profession. It is snppos('<l, fruin various al¬ 
lusions ill his writings, lliat, from alioiit tlie year 
1401 to laOO, he was oeeasionally emjif >yed liy the 
king (James I\k) in some subordinate, but not nn- 
important capacity, in connexion with various fo¬ 
reign einliassies, and that lie thus visited (lermany, 
Italy, Spain, and France, besides Fiiglaml and Ire¬ 
land. He eould not, in such a life, fail to acquire 
much of that knowledg'e of manldiid wlii<’h forms so 
important a part of the edneation <d’ the jioct. In 
1500, he received from the king a pen‘^ioii of fiai 
pounds, afterwards incTersed to twenty, and finally 
to eighty. He is supposed to liave hem emjtloyed 
by James in some cf tlie negotiations preparatory to 
his marriage with tlie rrincess ^largaret, daughter 
(j of Henry VII., wliicli took place in 1.■>(>.'). For some 
j| years ensuing, lie seems to liave HvimI at court, re- 
j'galingbis royal master w itii bis ]>oetical. (‘omposi- 
; ’ tioiLs, and probably also his conversation, the charms 
j j of which, judging from his writings, must have lieeii 
jj \'ery great. It is sad to relate of om* w lio possessed 
ji so buoyant and mirthful a sjiirit, that bis life was 
jl not, as far as we can judge, a bajijiy one. He ap- 
li pears to liave repined greath' at tlie servile eourt- 
1 ' life wliich he wuis condemned to lead, and to have 
' longed anxiously for some indejiendeiit .source of in- 
j come. Amongst his poems, are many (.*ontaiiiing 
I nothing but expressions of solicitude on this subject, 
j He survived the year 1517, and is snpjiosed to have ! 
j died about 1520, at the age of sixty; but whether ; 
j he ultimately succeeded in obtaining [irefernient, is ' 

I not know n. His wTitings, w itli scarcely any excep- ' 

I tion, reniainod in the obscurity of inaimscriiit till the | 

; beginning of the last century ; but his fame has | 
been gradually rising since tlien, and it was at 
length, in 1834, so great as to justify a complete i 
edition of his works, by Mr David Laing. 

The poems of Dunbar may be said to Ui of three 
classes, the Allegorical, the Moral, and the (fomic; 
besides which there is a vast number of productions i 
composed on occasions affecting himself, and which j 
may therefore be called personal poems. Jlis chief j 

* Biilvatfon. * Became. 1 


allegorical ])oems are the Thistle and the Hose (a 
triunipliant nuptial song for the union of James and 
tliti Princess Margaret), the Dance, and the Golden 
Tcrge; but allegory abounds in many others, widcli 
ilo not strictly fall within this (dass. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of all his poems is one of those 
here enumerated, the Jhtncc. It describes a proces- 
j sion of tlie seven deadly sins in the infernal regions, 
! and for strength and vividness of painting, wotdd 
i stand a eoniparison w ith any ])oem in the language, 
j The most solemn and imi>ressive of the more ex- 
1 idusividy moral jioems of Dimhjir, is one in which he 
I represents a thrush and nightingale taking opposite 
sides in a debate on earthly and spiritual affections, 
the thrush ending every spiMuh or stanza with a 
iveonnncndation of ‘a lusty life in Jaivc’s .service,’ 
and (lie nightingale with the more nieli.dious decla¬ 
ration, ‘All Love is lo t hut njion God alone.’ 
There is, however, sonic ling more toiiciiing to e»)Tn* 
moil feelings in tlie less laboured verses in which he 
moralises on the lirevity of (.‘xisteiiee, the shortnes> 
and nneertainly of all ordinary cnjoynients, and the 
wi<‘ke<hu-s ami woes of mankind. 

Till-' waieriii- warld'- u iriclu dic' " 

'I’he fai!l«i:j and lVuifle*'S Itiisine^-i, 

'I'iu- iai'‘’'[U'ni liinr, lln' 

I'n:- io <‘iiioldfr IS ane pain, 

"litlinL: joy, tin -./huhn short. 

■ li'igiKMl the iaU. t-Miiirort, 

sweir ahade,* tlie '>li:.dittul train,- 
For (■<»it>ider is ane )'nin. 

'J he sngL^ured nnaitle., witli niiinls tlieii'fVa, 

'I'hc liaured ‘'jieech, with fact - twa.v ; 

'J’he j>lea''iii„- tmigncs. nilh he.arN in plain, 

F'T t<» eoiL'ider i> ane pain. 

>r, in anotlu r poem— 

Fvcriaair unfi> tlii^ warid’^ i>e 
A-. neare>l lu-ir. >.ue('eeiU anm 
'i ln'ret>»re when it»y tnitv ma o 
11 i> very heir, sne -eo 

He is, at the same time, by no niiains disposed hahitn- 
ally to take gloomy or des]»ondiiiw a iow s of life. He 
has one poe^n, of w liieh etieh stanza ends with ‘ For 
tohehlvth melliink it best.’ In tinother. In* advi>es. 
since life i.s so uneerlain, that tin* good things of this 
W(>rld should he rationally enjovi fl whih; it i.s vet 
possiide. ‘Tiiine awn glide s|H*nd,’ say.s he. ‘while 
thou h;is space.’ J'here is yet another, in whieh 
these Horatiaii maxims are still more pointedly 
enforci'd, and from thns we .shall select a fVw 
stanzas ;— 

Be merry, iiiuii, and tak not .sair in miml 

'I’he wavering of this w n lehcd world of sorrow • 

'fo God he Iminhle, to thy friend hi* kind, 

Ainl witli thy inaglihoiu’'' gladly lend ami borrow; 

Jlis chance to-night, it nni^ he* tliini! to-inorrow ; 

Be Idytli in liearte for my iiveiiiiire, 

For oft with wise men it has hecii said iiforow, j 

\\ ithont GladucsH uvuiles no Treasure. 

Make thee glide cheer of it that God tliee send-, 

For warhl’s wrak luit welfare'* noiiglit avail. ; 

Nac gude is tliine .save only that thou spend-, ‘ 

Reiiianaiit all thou hruike.s hut with hails;* 

Seek to solaee wlien sadness thee as.-ali.-; j 

In dolour luiuj (ky Ujr may not endun, 

Wlierefore of comfort set up nil thy sails; j 

Without Gladness nvailcs no Tn*asure. 

t Delay. ® JsnttK?. 3 World’ll tranli without heiUth. 

* ill juries. 
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Follow on pity, floo trouljlo ami doWtc, 

With famouH folk in Imld tliy company ; 

Be charitable ami Imin'lc in tiiine cwtHtc, 

P'or wnrldly honour la»teH but a cry. 

P’or trouble in earth tak no melancholy ; 

Be rich in patience, if ilum in he po<»r; 

Who liven merrily he livcM miji^htily ; 

Without (ilndnoHH availcn no Treuniiic. 

Tlie philosophy of these lines is exc ellent. 

Dunbar was as ^ri at in tin* comic .ms in the solemn 
strain, hut not so [Hire. His l'u <i Married Witnten 
and the H7»/ojr is a eonversutional [lic ce, in which 
three hulies discuss, in no vc ry delicate te rms, 
the merits of tlonr husliands, and the means hy 
which wive.s may best advance ibcir own interi'sts. 
The Friars of liertcirh (n<tt eertainly hisj is u clever 
but licentious tale, 'i’liere is one piec'C of peculiar 
humour, descTiptive of an ima^'^inary t«>nrnaiiient 
Ijetween a tailor and a hhoeniaki i*, in the same low 
region where he [daces the dancx* of the seven deaidly 
sins. It is in a style of the luoadest fane, and full 
of very offensive language, yet as dndl as anything 
in Sarron or Smollett. 

M» rh (xvd . 

In !^Iay, as that AiinTa did upsprimr, 

W’itli (TX'.lal ecu chii-iiig the clndd* - sable, 

I li»‘ar<l a .Nb rlc with iiKTrv iiolis niu;: 

A sang of lov*,', with v<'.iec jijjht comf-rlabb-, 

.Again' the orient iHamis. antiabb’, 
rpon u bUssful brunel’ of laurel green ; 
rliis HUS Iter st'nt< iic;', sweet and clelcetabic. 

.\ lusty lite in I.o\is s«t\ iec l»eeii. 

I’nder tliis bmnch ran down a ri^er bright, 

< if balmy li<|Uor, ciwstalliiie ofhin*, 

\gnin‘ the heu\enl\ a/iire Nkvis light, 

W here <lid u}'<»n the toile r side [tui>ue 
A ightingulc, with sugared not is new, 

W’host- urigel trathi'T.** as the pt*ac..« k sin)!!*' t 
1 his w.'is h«T song, and ol a sent« nee trtn*, 

All I<oe is Io*^t but uj'on (iod alone. 

W'ilh m*tis gliid, aiid glorious harniotiv, 

This joytul nnude, so salusi r,lH’ llie da\, 

W hile rung the Ho»«dis ot her inelods, ^ 

Saving, Aunke, ye hot fs oj ilij.. M,i\ ; 
l.o, livsh TK»ni has thmrished spray, 

.V.s nailin' hits her taught, tfic nuhlc <pietij. 

I'he held hi-cu clot hit in a m w array ; 

A lusty life in Lovi^ serviee ]»ceii. 

N'e'er swas ter noise wa.s heard with living in.an, 

Na made this merry gi nth' nightingale ; 

Her sound went with the river as it ran. 

Out through the fresh and flourished lusty vah' ; 

(,) Merle ! quoth she, () fool ! stint of thy tale. 

For in thy song good Mt'ntence is liiere none. 

For b(*tli is tint, the time and llie trav.ail 
Of every love but U)H*n (lo»l alone. 

Cease, quotb the Merle, thy preaehing, Nightingale : 

Shall folk their youth speml into holiness f 

<,>f young saneti's, grows uuld feindis, but fable ; 

Fye, hy[><>critc, in yeiris tenderness, 

Agniir the la%v of kind thou giH's exfni'ss, 

That crookit age make.s one witli youth serene, 

Whom nature of conditions made diverse : 

A lusty life in Lovis service btxn. 

The Nightingale wvid, Fiwd, renieml>cr tlnx*, 

That both in youth and eibl,* and every hour, 

The love of God most dear to man tmld l*e ; 

That him, of nought, wrought like his own figour, 

* Age. 


And died liiinstdf, fro’ dead him to succour ; 
t), whether was kytliit* there true love or none 1 
He in iiio.st tnic and Btedfast paramour, 

And love \h lost but ui>on him alone. 

The Merle said, Why [Hit God .so great beauty 
Ill ladies, with sic womanly having, 

Hut gif he would tlnit the)' suld lovit he? 

To b*vc eke nature gave them inclining, 

And He ol nalun* that worker was and king, 
i Would notlilng fru^tir |»ut, nor lot be seen, 

Into hift creature of ins own Making ; 
j A lusty life in Lovis Hervir i* he' n. 

I The Nightingale «nid, Not to that hehoof 
Put (lOil sic K'auty in a lady's fio c, 

That she suld hrivi* tlie thank therefor or luve. 

But He, the w'orker, that put in her sic grace ; 

(if Wuuty, bounty, riches, time, or space, 
j And every gudeness that been to come or gone 
I I'he thank redoumls to him in every [)lace : 

^ All love is lost, but uj on (i<xl .alone, 

(I NiglitingaU' ! it were a sti>rv nice, 

I 1 liat love suid not defU Tid lu charily ; 

And, gif that virtue contrar b<' to vice. 

Then hoe maun ho n virtue, as tliinks me ; 

For, aye, to h've envy maun contrar be : 

(i<id bade eke love tliy m ighbo\ir fro tlie spleen 
And who than ladio swf*etcr neighbour^ be f 
A lusty life in Lovjs service been. 

rhe N'iobtingah* ''.'lid, Bird, why d‘s's tliou rave I 
Man may take in hi* lady sic ilelighl, 

Him to forget that her sic virtue gave, 

.And for his ijeaven rei'cive licr colour white: 

Her gobli n trM-it hairis n'domite, ■' 

Like to A]m*11o’* heaini* tho’ they shone, 

.'snhl not him Mind fro’ love tliat i* perfitc ; 

All love is lo*t but ui'on (iod alone. 

The Merle s^iid, Love i.s cau*e of honour aye, 

Love makis cowani* maulmod to purchase, 

Lo^ c inaki* knichti* hardy at essjn, 

Likve makis wretches full of largo'ness. 

Love makis <weir-i folks full of business. 

Love makis sluggard* fresh and well 1.K? sec-n, 

I.ove change* \ lee in virtuous noMene*s • 

A lusty life in Lovis service In'cn. 

'I’he .Nightlngah’ said, True is the contrary ; 

Sio fru*tis love it blindis men so far, 
liit<» their minds it maki* them to vary ; 

In fal'C vain glory they >«. drunken aix. 

Their wit is wont, of woe they are not wuur, 

While that all worship away be fro' them gone, 

Fame, gtv>ds, and strength ; wherefoix well nay I daur. 
All love is lost but uj>on (Jod alone. 

Then said the Merle, Mine error I confess : 

J'bi.s fnistis lovr is all hut vanity : 

Blind igiiomnce me gave sic hardiness, 

'I'o argue so again’ the verity ; 

Wheri'fore 1 eounsid every man that bo 
Witli love not in the feindis net be tone,'** 

But love the hue that did for liis love die : 

All love is lost but ujvon Ciod alone. 

Then sang they both with voices loud and clear, 

The Merle sang. Wan, love God that lia.s thee wnuight. 
The Nightingale sang, Man, love the Lord most «lcur, 
TJiat thee ami all this world made of nought. 

The Merle said, Love him that thy love has sought 
Fro’ heaven to earth, and here took llesh and hone. 
The Nightingale sang, And with hisdeml th(*e bought: 
All love is lost, but u[>on him alone. 

I Shown. • Equivalent to llic modem phinfle,>Vn«n Ok 

heart ® Bound, onclreJcd. * wothfuL ® Ta*en; te]cen« 
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Th^n flew thir birdis o*er the boughis sheen, 

1 Singing of love amang the leavis small ; 

Whose eidaut plead yet made ray thoughtla grein,^ 
Both sleeping, waking, in rest and in travail: 

Me to recomtort most it does avail, 

Again for love, when love I con find none, 

To think how sung tliis Merle and Nightingale ; 

All love is lost but ujioii God alone. 

2Vie Dcmci’.* 

Of Februar the fifteenth nicht, 

Full lang before the dayis licht, 

1 lay intill a trance ; 

And then 1 saw baith heaven and hell : 

Methocht ainangs the fiendis fell, 

Mahoun- gart cry ane Dance 
Of shrewis tliat were never shriven,-* 

A gain 8 the fast of Fas tern's Even,** 

To mak their observance 
lie bade gallands gne graith a guise,-'* 

And cast up ganionds*^* in the skies, 

As varlots does in Franco. 

ireiUie7 harlots, haughten-wise,^ 

Came in with monv sundrv guise, 

But yet leiich never IVluboun ; 

While preests came in with bare shaven neek«, 
Then all the fiends leucli and made geeks, 
Black-belly and Bausy-broun.-* 

* 

Let see, quoth he, who now begins. 

AVith that the foul .Seven Deadly Sins 
Begoud to leap at anes. 

And first in all the Dance was I’lunK, 

AVith hair wiled back, and bonnet on side, 

Like to mak vaistie wanes ;*** 

And round about him, as a wheel, 

Hang all in rumples** to the heel 
His kothat*- for the nnnes.*-* 

Mony proud trumpour with him trippit ; 

Through scaldand fire aye as tlu'v skippit, 

'I’hey grinned witli hideous grams. 

Then lui: came in with start and strife ; 

His hand was aye ujion his knife, 

He brandished like a bear ; 

Boasters, braggarts, ami bargainers, 

After him, ])assit in to pairs, 

All boden in 'feir of weir,*-* 

In jacks, and scrips, and lionnets of steel : 

Their legs were chained iluwn to the heel ; 

Froward was their etfeir : 

Some upon other with brands 1>eft,*-* 

Some jaggit others, to the heft, 

With knives that sliari) could shear. 

1 Whose close (lisiaitation yet moved my thouRhts. 

* The Devil. 3 Accursed men, who had never been 

absolved in the other world. * The eve of Lent. 

* Prepare a masque. o Gambols. 7 Proud. 

® Haughtily. ® The names of popular spirits in Scotland. 
Something touching puffed up manners appears to be hinted 
at in this obscure line. n Large folds. Robe. 

For the occasion. Arrayed in the accoutrements of war. 
15 Gave blow-a. ^ 

* * Dunbar is a poet of a high order. ♦ ♦ His Dance of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, though it would be absurd to compare It 
with the beauty and refinement of the celebrated Ode on the 
Passions, has yet an animated picturesquitiess not iinlike that 
of Collins. The effect of both pieces shows how xriiich more 
potent allegorioal figures become, by being made to fleet sud¬ 
denly before the imagination, than by being detained In Its 
view by prolonged description. Dunbar conjures up the per- 
•smified 8in<*, as Collins does the passions, to rise, to strike, to 
disappear. “They come shadows, so depart,’* *--Caaip- 

UttLL. 


Next in the Dane© followed Envt, 

Filled full of feid and felony. 

Mid malice and despite : 

For privy hatred that tmitor trembled ; 

Him followed mony freik* dissembled, 

AA’^ith feigned word is white : 

And flatterers into men’s faces ; 

And backbiters in secret places, 

To lee that had delight ; 

And rounei’s of fals lesings, 

Alas ! that courls of noble kings, 

Of them can never bo quit. 

* ■«• * 

Next him in Dance came Covktick, 

Root of all evil and gi iind of vice, 

That never could be content : 

Caitiffs, wretches, and ockerai*s,- 
Hood-])ykes/* hoarders, and gathertus, 

All with that warlock went ; 

Out of their throats they shot (»u other 
Het molten gold, methoiiglit, a fother,-* 

As fire-flaught maist fervent ; 

Ay as they toomit them of shot. 

Fiends filletl them new up to the throat 
AVith gold of all kind itrent.-'* 

Sync Swi-uuNKss,*' at tin- second biiMing, 

(’ame like a sow' out of a midden, 

Full sleepy was his grunyie 
Mony sw«‘ir bumbard bclly-huddn»n/* 

Mony slute daw, and sleepy duddron,*' 

Him s<*rvit ay with suuyic.’'* 

Hi- ilrew them furth intill a chenyie, 

^ And Belial witli a liridle rein>ie 

lOver lashed them on the lunvie d* 

In dance tin-y were sac shiw of fet-t, 

'riiey gave them in the fire a heat. 

And made them quicker of counyie.*-' 

* * n 

Then the foul monster (in Trow, 

Of wame insatiable and grei-dy, 

d o danee lie did him dress ; 

Him folKuved immy f<»ul tlrunkart, 

AVith can and eidlop, eauj» and rpiart, 

In siirf(>it and e.xcess ; 

Full mony a waistful vvally-drag, 

AVith wanms unweildable, diil fc>rth w'ag. 

In ereish that did ineress. 

Drink ! uy they cried, with monv a gape ; 

The i-'ii-nds gave them liet lead to laj', 

Their levery*-* was nae less. 

« * • 

Nae menstrals ]>layit to them, but doubt, 

For glceiuen there ivorc halden out. 

By day and eke by idcht ;* * 

Kxcej>t a meustral that slew a man. 

Sue till his heritage he wan, 

And entered hy brief of rield. 

Then cried Mahoun for a Hieland ]>adiau :*•' 

Syne ran a fiend to fetch Macf'adyan, 

Far northward in a nook : 

By he the coronach had done shout, 

Ersclienien so gatU<*re*l him about, 

lu hell g^reat room they took : 

Thae termagants, with tag ami tatter, 

Full loud in F.rsclie begoud to clatter, 

And roop like raven and rwik. 

^ Many contentious perBons. * ITNureri. 

3 MlserN. -* Groat quantity. 5 Rvery coinage. 

« Laginww. 7 Visage. » Dirty, hay tlppltn. 

» Slow and sleepy drabs. Excuse. ** Loins. 

** Circuiiition, as of coin. n** Rewanl. 

*-* A compliment, obviously, to tlie poetkuil profeMlon. 
Pageant. In this stAnxa T)unhitr aatliiacit the outbmdJlib 
habits and language of tho Highlanders. 
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'll.e Devil noe deavit wh.h with their ^cll, 

That ill the dee|>e«t fmt of hell, 

He »moorit them with cmiook. 

'Tidtnya fra the iiemmi. 

( A eonverwitJon Wtwc'cn two nmtioh, tlt»«lgaed to natirise the 
proeetn}h)t,tt tn the Mipreuie civil luw ooirt of kkrotlaod.] 

Aiic rtuiirlari<l man, of uj»lan<l rnak, 
hinm* tliUM to luM neighbour spak, 

What tidiijgH, ^»oa»i|i, peueo oi weir f 
The tether rounit' in his ear, 

I tell you umh-r tliis eoufcssioi,, 

Ihit lately lichtit (-triiiy iiieare, 

I coiae of Kdmbur;jrh fra tlie .SeHf«ioi». 

Wlmt hennl you there, I pray you ! 

The tot her uinwerit, I sail say you ; 

Keep well this M‘eret. fjcutle luotlo r ; 

I> iia nifiii there (hat trusts uitctther ; 

Ane eouiiuou iloer of trHus^i'res''ioii, 

(tfiiuioeenr folk preM-eus a fulher 
Sic titliii'j's lieanl 1 at tlie 

Some with his fallow toutim him to please, 

'J'hat ual<l for luvy hit<* afl'Jj s nese ; * 

His tu' some hy the oxter* !ea<N ; 

Some jiattei> with liis uioiith <'n fteads, 

Ihat has In'* mind ail oii oppn-ssion ; 

Some hecks full law aini .shaus l.are heads, 

\\ ad l<K'k full lu i;.'h were not the Se'*sion. 

S/une, I vdaiid the law, la\s land in wed p' 

>ome, s»jper*exp< lolc'd, po.e^ t'* hed ; 

S<*me hpeeds, tor lu.' in court lias mean.s ; 

Some of partiality eomjdeens, 

Ilow foid'» and fjiv«mr llemisT discretioti ; 
S4.me speaks full fair, and faNely fcipMJs : 

Sic lidiri^s lieard I at the ><*.ssiun. 

S(;me <*ustis .'•ummoiis, uml .s« liie r'x<-epts : 

Some rUand heside and skailcd law kepjts ; 

Some ii eoiitiiiued ; some wins : .some tyne- ; 
Some maks !iim merry at the wines ; 

Some IS put «ait *>r his p<.MM•-^iou : 

Some lunried. and on eirdeuee dines : 

Si<- tidings heard I at tlu' Se^ion. 

Simie pwu-ars, arid .seme tersakes (i,id.* 

N>me iti ane lamh-skin is aric (.hI ;* 

Some In his t«»ni.'U(‘ hls kiiidne-s turscs 
Some euts throats, and jamu* p\ ki-s purses ; 

Some poM'S te cnll,nvs with ]>reeessiou ; 

Some sains tlie seat, arid s<,iu*' them «“urses ; 

Sic tidir»p'> lo'iud I ni tiie S*»iorn 

Ut'liju^ieus men of diiei'se places 
i’onu's there to wvio and so*- fair faces *, 

Ami are uiunindful of their profession. 

The younger at the ehh r leers : 

Sic ti<liiios heard I at the Sf*ssion, 

()/ Itisnrtnm in (iirin<j. 

To «penk <»f gifts ami ahm<H deeds : 

Some gives merit, nrrd some for meids ; 

S.*me, wurdly honour to uphie ; 

Some gives to (hem that trothing needs ; 

111 (Jiving SMuld Discretion Iw. 

SoiTie giv€>t» for pride and ghiry vain ; 

Some gives with grudging and with nain ; 

Some gives on prattiek for supplie ; 

Some gives for twiee as gude again : 

Ill (Jiving itould Disen tiou Ik*. 

* Whlipercd. * I« advanced before a (rreat numljer. 
»No«n «Armpit. »Fted|i«. «flwtiUty. 

7 Itauliiheii. «Pox. 9 Cwnim* 


Some gives for thank, and Fome for threat; 

Some gives money, and some gives meat; 

Some givi« wordis fair and sllc ; 

And gifts fra some iiiiy^ iia mail treit: 

In (Jiving sould Discretion be. 

Some is for gift sue lang i-equired, 

While that the craven iw so tired, 

'J’hai ( re the gift d(divm*d be, 

The thank is frustrate and expired : 

In (Jiving sould Discretion be. 

Some gives sf» little full WTetehedly, 

That all Ins eifts are not set by,! 

And for a hr,t»d-j»iek lutldcn is he, 

Tliat all the warld cries on ]>im, Fye! 

Jn (Jiving soa)<l Discretion be. 

Some in Ijis g^iviug is iso largt'. 

That all o'erdaden is Ins barce ; 

'i'Ju-n vice and prodigalitie, 

'jdu rc of his le.»muir diies divliarge; 

In t Jiving "ould Discretiitn be. 

.■^<Mm (<< th • r:c)j gi\e,s hi- gear, 

Tliat ini^dil iji- gif.is wad forbear ; 

And, ih'iugh the poor fop hniU- Fould die, 
ilis cry not eiit»‘rs in his eur ; 

In (Ji\itig soubi Discretion be. 

St.me gi\as lo strangers with faces new, 

T hat \e.<tcrday Ira Klamiers Hew ; •* 

.\nd toauM servant" li-t not see, 

Wer<‘ they nc*. < r *>f rae great x irtut': 

In (livitig Hould Di'-<‘it'iion be. 

St me gives to them can a^-k and j'ltdnyie,'^ 

Soiuo gises to tlu m l ait (latter and feigiiie; 

Some gives to men of honeslie, 

Ami babb ell }anglcr!> at disdenyie : 

In (Jiving soubl Discretion be. 

Some geitis gifts and rich arrays, 

To swear all tliat bis master says, 

T hough all tlie contrair weed kuaws be; 

Are inoiiy sic now in thir days: 

Ill (Jiving ."otjhl Discretion be. 

Some gives lo gmle men for their thews; 

Smie gives lo truiuj>ours and to shrews ; 

Sttuie gives to knaw his authoritie, 

Hut ill their office guide fund in fiuv is: 
in (Jiving sould Discretion lie. 

S<»me ^ivis parocliines full witle, 

Kirks of St Dernard and St Bride, 

The people to U'ach and to o’ersee, 

Though he nae wit haa them to guidb t 
In (Jiving .sould Diiwliftion be# 

Of Pi M'n ft OH m Tid'imj, 

After (Jiving 1 speak *tf T aking, 

But little oi oiiy cude hvrsaking ; 

Some takes o’er little authoritie, 

And (Mime o’er miekU', and that i« glaiking 
In Taking iMnild Diaennion l»c. 

The clerks takes beiiefioeft with brawls, 

Some of .St Peter and some of St I’aul'S ; 

Tak he the rents, no care haa he, 

Suppose the devil iak all their muls : 

In Taking aould Dineretion lx\ 

Barons takn fra the tenaiita puir 
All fruit that grviwia on the fur. 

In mail# and gersouns^^ raii»it o’tr hie ; 

And gars them beg fra door to dmir : 

111 Taking aould Discretion be. 

* Appreciated. !iStiirvution. 

* A larfe propwlion of the ntnuinen* who viaHed ScAiliaid at 
this early perioi) vwre probably fr(»nf Flanders. ^ Curaj^aili. 

* Foolish. • Bent* and fince of entry. 
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Some merchands taks luilcesonie^ wine, ^ 

Whilk maks their packs oft time full thin, 

Bj their Rucoossion, as ye may see. 

That ill-won gear ^riches not the kin 

In Taking sould Discretion he. 

Some taks other mennis tacks, 

And oil the jniir opjncRsion maks. 

And never remenibei's that he maun die, 
Till that the gallows gars him rax 

In Taking s<Hild Discretion he. 

Some taks by sea, and some by land, 

And never fra taking can huld tlieir hand. 

Till be bo ivit up to niit' tree ; 

And syne tliey gar him undeivtand, 

In 'laking sould Discretion be. 

Some wald tak all bis neiglibour's gear ; 
tlad he ot' nuiii as little fear 

As he lias dread that fJof] liim sec ; 

To tak then sould he never forbear : 

in Taking sould Discretion bo. 

Some wald tak all tliis warM on broid 
And yet not satisfied of tlieir iiee(I, 

Thnuiglj heart un>atiable and LMt rdi<> ; 
Some wald tak little, and eaii not sjM'ed : 

In Taking sould I>i'icretion be. 

Great men for taking and o|t]>re''sion, 

Are set full famous at the S^'s^ion,'* 

And puir takers are hangit Ikle, 

.Shawii for ever, and tlu'ir succesNion : 

in Takirjg sould Diserotiou b.\ 

OAVIX DOrC.l.AS. 

Gavin Douglas, horn about the year MTl, 
younger son of Archibald, fifth Earl of Angus, w 



Bunkeld Cathedral. 

educated for the church, and rose through a variety of 
inferior offices to be bishop of Dunkcld. After occu- 

t Unlawful. * Loascfl. ® Till the gallows stretchos him. 

^ In Its whole breadtli. * Oei high placca in the supreme 
fonrt of law. ® 


pying a prominent place in the history of his coun¬ 
try, lie died of the plague in London in the year 
1.522. Douglas shines as an allegorical and descrip¬ 
tive poet. He wants the vigorous sense, and also 
the graphic force, of Dunbar; wliile the latter is 
always close and nervous, Douglas i.s soft and ver¬ 
bose. ^'iie genius of Dunbar is so powerful, that 
manner siid^s beneath it; that of Douglas is so much 
matter of culture, that mauuer is its most striking 
peeuliarity. This manner is essentially scholarly, 
lie employs an immense numlier of words d(‘rived 
from the Latin, as yet comparatively a novelty in 
English com]>osition. And even his descriptions of 
nature involve many ideas, very beautiful in tliem- 
selves, and very beautifully expressed, hut iuapiiro- 
priate to tiie situation, and olivioiisly introduced 
merely in aec(jnhinee with literary fashion. 

The prineiiial original composition of Douglas is 
a long poem, entith'd VVn* Volace of Ilomntr. It was 
designed as an apologue for the e^'iidiiet of a king 
and therefore addresse.l to .laims JV. The p<Kd 
represents himself as seeing, in a vision, a large 
company travelling towards the Tahiee of Honour, 
lie joins them, and narrates the partienlars of the 
]>ilgrimage. 'The well-known Pilijriins Prixjriss 
i)ears so strong a rescmbhuiee to tliis poem, that 
Hnnyan could .seareelx have been ignorant i>f it. 
Kimj Hart, tlu* oidy other long ]M>em of Douglas, 
presents a inetatiliorieal view of human life. But 
the most remarkable prodiiidion of this author was 
I a translation i>f N irgil’s ^PuriJ into Scidtisli verse. 

1 whieh h<* ext‘ente<l in tlie year 1 iK'ing the tirst 
1 version of a Latin c’his>i(* into any British tongue. 

It is generally allowed to he a masterly perfonnamas 
I fhough in too obsolete a language ever to regain 
popularity. ''I'lu* original poems, styled praloijurx, 
whieh the translator Jifllxes to eae'h Ixiuk, are 
' estevined among-t his hajtpiesf j>i(*ees. 

i [ Aj>'‘ itrojihi fii Jlatwvr. j 

:e>rii;inal SfM-iliiii;. 

; (I Ijic h'»non!\ swe-it In niidie tb*nr digest, 

1 Gem vertfMinU', mui-'t pl•^•ci()n^, gudlie->t, 

For hie hono\ir then an gmTtbmn cioiding.i 
(If worschip kejid llic giorieiis ( inl and re -t. 

But nljome in liclit na collide wiebt nmy lc<t, 

Tliy gridt ^..li'saiice may mai -t anaiiis all iljing, 
And p«aierall to mcikalJ auail s,i)a brine. 

I the require sen tbon but jx ir- ail bcsi^ 
i That ed'tir this in thy hie Idi- we liUv'. 

I Moi'/if/if/ n> d/e//.’^) 

As fiTsli Aureie, to mighty 'fltaon >ji.ai-e. 

' Ishesl (»f* her satfron Ix'd ainl i\Mi }e‘U'-( . 
i In cram’-HV clad and graiiuxl \iehife, 
j With sanguine cajx*, and srhage ]>nrpu!.i!>', 

: rus.het^ the window- t»l‘her large hall, 

; .SpiTud all uitli loses, and full of halm royal, 
j Ami eke the he*uvenly porFe ehi vstalliio* 

I Lnwaq»s hraid, the warld till ilbimim ; 
i The* tniidding streamers (*f the orient 
; She*d purpour sjualngs, with gold ami a/ure no 
i Kou.s, the stee‘d, with rnby Ijator-s red, 

; Above* tlu* hoas liftis furtli his liead, 

(If colour .sore.^’ aiel .somedt al hreun in, | t ry, 

For to alichte ii and glad our end-pt'ry; 

'J'he flame out-burst**ti Jtl »lie noisthirls,” 

So fast Fhaeton wltli the whip him wliirG. ♦ 

While* shortly, wit It tlie* idcczand torch of day, 
Abnlyit in his lemuneF* fresh army, 

1 Worthy reward. £ Without ceinal. 

^ Issued from. < Opened. 

^ Purple* streaks mingled w ith gnid and a/urc. 

^ Yellowish brown. 7 Nfwtrilii. 8 (jlitterlnf. 

+ Part of the prologue to the Igth book of thOiKoeid, 
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Kurth of hi« palace royal Phocbufi, 

With golden cr<»wii and visage glorious, 

CriKp hairs, brhrht as cliryHolite or topaz; 
hVr whase hue niioht nano behalJ his face. * * 

The auriate vancH of his throne soverar.e 
VV'ith glitterund glance o’ersprend the oceanc;^ 

The large fludcs, leiniind all <»f licht, 

Hut with une blink of his supj'rnal sicbt. 

For to belnild, it was ane glore V) see 
The stabled windis, and tlie calnn*<l Kca, 

'[’he soft Hcasoii, the finnainent Kerene, 

'rh(f loune illuioinatc air and firth ainene. * * 

And lusty Flora did her blooniis spread 
Under the feet id' IMiodnis' hulvnrf-* steed ; 

The* swarded soil embrude with seb 'uitlr* Inn 
Wood ainl firi'st, obmnnbrate with bews.^ * 
'fowers, turn*ts, kirnals/^ and piniuu les liie, 

Of kirks, ensiles, and ilk fair eitic, 

Stude painted, every fain*, phiol,'* and stagej 
Upuii tlic plain ground by their awn imibrage. 

Of Jv>lus’ north blasts huvnnd no dreid, 

'I’he soil .sjinoid lu r braid bosi.m on-hreid; 

'I’he eorn eiMp^ and the b( ir nen-liraird 

With glud-onn* gai'inent ie\esti5ig the y» rd. ' ’ 

'I he ]»nvi'' besprent with spriiti:iti'il s]»ri»uis dispers 
For eailer hiiiiioiit (Oi tin* dewy inelif 
ItemJh'iing sojjie place the LeiM*-jdle< ilicir livhi; 

As far as ( attle tin* latig ‘'Uiiiiin id.iy 
Had in tl'eir lui'tun eaf .nel iil[> aw. \ ; 

And [dis.sful blossoms in tbe blootind }inl, 

Subniils their iieids I" the vanig >\n»A irouid. 
I\v leu^es rank o'<TSpiead the burtnkin wall; 

Tlie hlot>tned liawthorn elad his ]dkis all ; 

Forth of fr<‘s)i bourgeon^** tlie wine grape-' yin;.’'' 
Kndland tin- trellis did ' jj tuistis hing ; 

'Ihe* loukit hiiltons <in the in nut! trees 
< t'erspreadaiel ]eai« s of nature's tapestries ; 

j'l gra-sv veidiire aft* r I ahoy slmuirs, 
thi eurlaiid sialki - Miiiland to tin ir thuii;>. " * 

The dal-y did on-hreid het eiownal 'inali. 

And e\er\ Ihan r unlappil in the dab , ” * 

.S'* re downi.s 'iiiall on lentilion sprang, 

I he \ oiing grei n Motoned strawbeiry ltu^es niiiaJe: ; 
.1 imp jer\ tlouit s th'-n-on leaM-s un*“het, 

Fresn [U'iiurose and the jiurpour viob t ; ** * 

llt-avenly lillii with h-t kerand toppis wliite. 
Opened and shew their ett -iis redetnile.* * 

Ane paratlise it sreined to drtiw m ar 

Thir galynrd gardens and ea< h green la there 

-Mrtist nmiable wax tin* eineraut im'ads ; 

.‘■swarinis sonehis throut.*h out the la'^ptiiel ri' d>. 
Over the lorhis and (he lludis gray, 

Searehaiid by kind ane jdace where ibev should la 
Pho •hus’ red towl,’-' Ids eiiriil eia'st can s(ei r, 

Oft s(n ikund fuith his heckle, erawainl deer. 

Aniid tlie worlis and the intis g« nt 
Piekaiid Ins meat in alleys where he went. 

His wivis 'J’ojipn and Partolet him hy — 

A bird all-tinii* that hnunlis bigamy. 

'I he painted |»owiud'* pueand with plumes gM*r. 

Kent tl]i bis tail ane proud I'lesand whcel-riio, 
hslirotnled in his feathering bright and sheen, 


So <luHty powiler upatourH* in every street, 

While eorby gaspit for the fervent heat. 

Under ihe faiVviH bene in lufely vales, 

Within feriuance and jiarkis close of jiales, 

The bu'*te«»us biickis rakis forth on ra\v, 
llenlis of hertis tlmaigh the thick wood-.Hbaw, 

The voting fawn^ folbovund the dun tWfcs, 

Kitls, hkippand tbp>ugii, runnis after rui*H. 

In leisurs ami on ieyis, little lambs | 

Full tail ami tri^ -o< ht Idetand to their j 

On salt Streams wolk- I)oi ida and 'I'lictis, I 

Hy riiinaud strandis, Nymijlii" and Xaiadis, ; 

Sic as we depe v\end)e.s and dainyseK, I 

In gersy gra^ev* wanderand l*y sj,jij,.r wells: < 

j (If blo<>ined bram lies and llowers white ‘ind red, j 

Pleltand their lusty diajilcts btv ihdr bead. i 

I Some sang rinir-s^uigi s, dances, leids,*^ and rounda. ' 

I W ith toiees hiuill, while all llic ilale rescuiiids. 

! 'Where-o they walk into their caroling, 
j For amorous lay-' dot s all tlie roekis ring. 

; Ane sang, ‘’ihe ship -ails o\er the salt faeni, ij 

; Will [•ring the merehants and rny leman liaiiic.’* It 

; Some other sini's, * I ^\ijl )x- olytlie and lieht, j 

i My h<*ait is h nt up- n sO goodly wi<-lit.’-"^ ’i 

' And thoughtful huer- rounis'* to and fro, 

'lo lei-T their pain, and plein tljeir jolly woi-. ■ 

After their guls«-, now singand, n-uv in sorrow, ‘ 

j With heariis pensive il»e lane sumiiierX iiiorrovr. 

' Some bjiliads list indite '.if Ids lady ; I 

i ^^ome li'i' in Impe ; and some all utterly 1 

i De-jiairit i-. an-l sa«- ‘juite out of iriaeo, i 

i His purijatorv in? finds in e\erv place. * * * 

i Oame Natun-’s m<-nstral«, on that other part, i 

! Their blissful lav intoning every art, * * 1 

And all small fowlis singis on the spray, j 

J W't-leoine the h-rd ol' licht, and lajiipc of day, j 

\Velcome fosterer of tender herbis green, ' 

Welcome ijuickem r t>f Hourisl flouirs sheen, j 

Welcome support of < vt rv rate and vein, ; 

j Welcome e*uuf‘ort of all kiml fruit and grain, j 

Welcome the births beibh'^ upon the brier, j 

1 Welcome master and ruler ol' the year, 1 

A\'elcome weelfure of liusliunds at the ]dew -, j 

Welcome repairer oftvoiids, trees, and b(-w>, j 

Web oine depaiinUT of ibt* l-ioondt mead', ! 

Welcome the life of e\ery tiling tluii spreads 
i W eb ome storer o| all kitol he'tial, ' 

i W cleoiue be ihv brieht U-amis, gJaddaiid all. * ! 

■ 

' JOHN >K1 LTO\. 

I duiiN Skki.ton nourished ns a ]ioet in the earlier 
. j ]>art of the reign of Henry VIII. He was rector of 
' Pvsse, in Norfolk, and chiefly w*mte satires iiixm his j 
t»wn onler, for wltieh he wuk at one time* cnmjK;lle'd 
* to tly from his charge. 'J'he pasquils of Skelton art* i 
: l opioii.H and careless efftisiotis of coarse humour, dis* i 
; playing a certain .share of imagination, and much 
j raiH'our; but he could also assume a more amiable ; 

' and p(X‘tical manner, as in the following canzonet: — 

I 2\f .Vtoy/fOxY 


IShapand the prent of Argus' Imudml ecu. 
l( Anmng the howis of the olive twists, 
ii fsen* Hiiiall fowls, workand uufty nests, 

Kndhtng tin* hedgu's thick, and on rank aiks 
i} Hk bird rejoieund with their mirthful make-', 
j In corners and clear feiu*stirs of glass. 

Full Vaisily Arnehne weavaml was, 

I To knit her iiettiH and her wobbis, slic, 

I ThcrewitU to catch the little midge or tlie. 

* Oc«an. ff Sultry*. ^ rnoonunon. * rtongha. 

* iialtlvmontii. • Cnpol*. ' Stijrey. 

« Earth. »Meadow. (.'oi>I vaixiuin. ** fi^prouts. 

t* Young. la TU® cook. ** The peacock. 


MeiTV Margaret, 

As midsummer liower, 

Ueiule as falcon, 
f )r haw k of tlie tower ; 

With solace and gladness, 

^lueh mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness; 

So joyously, 

So luaideuly, 

So womanly. 

Her demeaning, 

> Rise® in doiuK * Walk»xl. / (7mssy groves. 

^ Songs then popular. ® Wiiisper. 7 Relieve. 8 Shelter. 
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In everything, 

Far, far passing 
That I can indite, 

Or suffice to write, 

Of merry Margai*ct, 

As niidsininier flower, 
entle as falcon 
r hawk of the tower ; 

As patient and as still, 

And as full of goodwill, 

As fair Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet Pomander, 

Good Cnssaiidcr; 

Stedfast of thought, 

Well made, well wrong lit 
Far may be sought, 

Ere you can find 
So courteous, so kind, 

As merry Margaret, 

This niidsimnit'r floA^rr, 

Gemle as falcon. 

Or Junvk of the tower. 

KAUL OF SirnKKY. 

From Chaucer, or at least from dames 1., the 
writers of verse in England had displayed little of 
the grace and elevation of true poetry. At h ngtl 
a worthy successor of tliose ])oets ajijieared ii 
Thomas Howard, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk 
and usually denominated tlie Eaiu. of Si.hrky 
This nobleman was born in Ifilfl. He avus educated 
at Windsor, in company' Avifli a natural son of the 





llowjml, I'iail of iSuirey. 

king, and in early life became a{*c()inplishcd, not only 
in the learning of the time, but in all kinds of courtly 
and chivalrous exercises. Having travelled into 
Italy, he became a devoted student of tlie pin^ts of 
that country—Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, am! Ari¬ 
osto—and formed his own poetical style upon theirs. 
His poetry is chiefly amorous, and, notwithstanding 
his having been married in early life, much of it con¬ 
sists of the praises of a lady whom he names Geral¬ 
dine, supposed to have been a daugliter of tlie Earl 
of Kildare. Surrey was a gallant sfildicr as well as 
a poet, and conducted an important expedition, in 
1542, for the devastation of the Scottish borders. 
He Anally fell under the displeasure of Henry VJII., 
and was beheaded onp Tower Hill in 1547. Tie- 
poetry of Surrey is remarkable for a flowing melody. 


correctness of style, and purity of expression; he 
was the first to introduce the ttonnet and blank verse 
into English ])octry. The gentle and melancholy 
pathos of his style is well exemplified in the verses 
w'hich he AA'rote during his captivity in Windsor 
Castle, when ahtiut to yield his life a sacrifice to 
tyrannicjii caprice :— 

Prisoner in Windsor^ he recounteth his Phmnix there 
passed. 

So cruel juisoii how could betide, alas I 

As proud Windsor < where I, iu lust and Joy, 

With a king’s s(»n, mv childish years did pass, 

In greater feast tlian Priam’s son of Troy : 

Where eaeh sweet place returns a taste full sour I 
The large green courts Avheiv we Avere aaiHiI to liovo, 
With eyes east up into the Maiden 'I'oAver, 

And easy sighs sueh a.s folk dran in love. 

The stately seats, tlie ladies bright of hue ; 

'flic dane(‘s short, long tales ot great delight, 

\\ ith Avords and li>oks that tigers i‘«aibl but me, 
Wliere eaeh of us tlid jdead the other’s right. 

file palm-play, aaIicit, (b-poiled tor the game; 

With da/.<‘<i e\es ulr v.r hy git ains nf’ li>ve, 

IlaA'c iiiisve,! the hull aiol gttt sight ot our dame, 

To )»uit lier eyes, uhieli kept the leads ab<(ve. 

The gravel ground, Avilh sliuM i's t ied on the lifdni 
Of foaming lior^e.- with s\vi>rds and triendly hearts; 
With elieer, as tliough one slmuld another ulielm, 
Where Ave have fought, and i hasofl (.ft \sifh darts; 

\ 

Withsiher dro]>s tlie metid y» t sj.ri'ud forftilh, 

In aetivi* gatm‘s of nimblene-> end Hfri-ngth, 

Wlu're we did strjiin. traiiesl with swarim ot Aouih, 
t )ur tender limbs that yet sl,(»t ii]. iji length : ! 

'I'he scen't groves wliich oft we made rt sound, * 

<M‘jdeas;int pl.'iint, timl . tCnr ladie"' ]u*uise, , 

hecording' 'd'l what gnee each one had found, 

^\dlllt iiop<‘ of s]»eed wliat dreu'i of long delays: 

'fhe wild forest, the elothetl holts witli giecti, • 

With reins availed’* an<l swift xbreatfied horse; I 
With cry of hounds and merry blasts betwiam, ; 

WTiere wt^did chase the fejirful lii'ii of ibnu'. | 

'Ihe wide vales, eke, that harboured its ea(di night, 
ANdierewith, alas, rev iveth in my l.reasf, 

’flu' sweet aeia.nl suidi sb'ej.s as yet delight, 

'J’he pleasant dreams, the (juiet bed o| r» t ; 

'J’he secret thongdits imparted with sueli tiiist, 

The wiint<tn talk, the divers eluinge of plav, 

The friendship sworn, etu'li pnaiiise keju ; 

W herewith we passed liie. winter night away. 

And with this thongdit, tlie klood jbi>,dves the fatx*, 

The tears beraiii my ehei ks of deadly hue, 

The AA'hieh, as sfion as soiddiig sighs, alas, 
l'j»su]>ped have, thus I my plaint renew: 

C> pla<'<i of bliss ! reiuMver of mv woes, 

tiive me aeconnts,'\vbere is my n(»ble fere;* 

W'hom in thy walls thou do^t ea<’h nigdit enclose; 

To other leef,'* but unto me most dear: 

Echo, alas! that doth mv sorrow me, 

Betunis thereto a holhuv sound (»f plaint. 

Thus 1 alone, where all tnv freedom grew,* 

In prison pine with bondage and restraint, 

And witli remembratKH* of the greater grief 
To baiiish the Jess, I find my chief relief. 

> Hover; l(*lt©r. 

s A loA'cr tied the eleove his inliutresii on the httui of hii 
horse. » Heine dropped. ' * Companion. ^ Agr eeiiMe 
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Dacriptimt. and Praise of his Love Oeraldine, 

From Tuscan* came my la(Jy’s worthy race; 

Fair Florence wae some time their ancient seal; 

The western isle, w'hose pleasant shore doth face 

Wild Cambers clitlH, did give her lively heat: 

Fostered sho was with milk of Irish breast; 

Her sire, an earl; her durne of ]>rinceH’ blood : 

From tender years* in Hritain she doth rest 

With king^s ehild, where she tjisteth costly food. 

IIuns<lon did first present her to mine <.*en ; 

Ilright is her hue, and (jerahline she hight: 

Ham]>ton me taught to wish her first for mine: 

Ami Windsor, alas, d»>th chase me from her sight. 

Her beauty of kind, her virtues fn>m alxAc ; 

Happy is ho that can obtain her love J 

IIOil' no M omtotf vtih his i.nm mid how 

(he (ujr of rhddrtn iff (/o' if th' tf hud Bkiil tu 

undtrutund it. 

I,aid in my fjuiet bed. 

In study as 1 wen', 

J saw within my troubled head, 

A heuj) of thiuichts a] )'enr. 

And every thought did sh<ov 
h'o livtily ill mine eyes, 

'I’bat now 1 si;:hed, and tlien 1 sniib d, 

As cause ofiliuugbts did liso. 

I saw tlie little boy, 

III thouglil loov eft that be 
Did wish of’(io<l, to *eape the p'd, 

A tail youiu: man to be. 

The young man e)o' that feels 
His bones wiili pains opprest. 

How lie w<»uld b<* a rich (dd man, 

To live and lie at rest : 

The rich obi man that see-^ 

His end ilrau on so sore, 

Ibnv he w<uild be a boy again, 

'J\> live so mueh the more. 

Wliereai full oft I smiled, 

To see how all these three, 

From boy to man, from man to , 

Would eho}! and i-han;.'e d-ig-ree ; 

And musing thus, I think, 
d'he case is very strange. 

That man from wealth, to liM' in woe, 

Doth ever seek to ( haiu/c, 

'I’huH thoughtful as 1 lay, 

I Hjiw' my withered f*kin. 

How it doth show' my dented thws, 

'J'he flesh was worn ao thin ; 

And eke mv t KithleHs chaps, 

Idle gates of mv right wa v, 

Tliat opes and shuts a.s 1 do speak. 

Do thus unto me say : 

The white ami hourish hairs, 

'i'he messengers of age. 

That show, like lines of true helief, 

That this life doth assuage ; 

Bids thcKi lay hand, and feel 
Them hanging on my chin. 

The which do write two ages past, 

The third now coming in. 

Hang up, thcrefoi’c, the bit 
Of thy young wiuiton time; 

And thou that therein licnteu art, 

The hippiest life dehne: 


Whereat I sighed, and said, 

Farewell my wonted joy, 

Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me, 

To every little boy ; 

And tell them thus froni me, 

Their time most happy is, 

If to their time they n»ason had? 

To know the truth of this. 

The Means to attain Happy IJfe. 

Martial, the tliingHi tliat do attain 
'I'he happy life, l.e tbe-e, I find, 

'file riche.H left, not got witli pain ; 

'I he fruitful grouml, the quiet mind, 

'fhe eipial freml ; no grudge, no stri ; 

No charge of rule, iK*r goveniance ; 

Without disease, the healthful life ; 

dlie householil of coiitinuance : 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 

d'rue wi^edom joined witli simpleness ; 

'fhe night disehargod of all care ; 

Wh ere wine the wit may not of»j>re.'“J. 

The faithful wife, Without <iebate ; 

Such hleeps may beguile tlie night ; 
f'onttnted with thine own estate, 

Nc wish Ibr death, ne fear his might. 

blK I HOMAS WYAIT. 

In aiiioruiis ivoetry, which may* lic‘ said to Itave 
taken its rine in this age, Surrey had a fellow-la- 
hourer ill Sin 'I homas AVyatt (I5().'i-154T), another 
distingui.shed figure in tlie court of Henry' VIJJ. 
Wyatt was a man liiglily educated for bis age, a 
great traveller, and gtMierally’ acconipli.sbed. He 
<!i(‘d of a fever eaiiglit by riding tot) fast on a hot 
tlay’ from Falmouth, while engaged on a mission to 
eonduet the amhas.sador of the erniKTor, Charles 
to ('ourt. The .songs and sonnets of this author, in 
praisi- of his ini.stress, and exprc-ssive of the various 
ft*t lings ho ex|K'rieneed w hile under the influence of 
the tender passion, thongli eoriceited, are not with¬ 
out refinement, and some share of tK)eti(‘al feeling. 

The loi'irs lute cannot he llamed^ thowjh it einy 
of his hulfs unLiiidfuss. 

Blame not my Lute ! for he inu-st sound 
Of this or that a.s liketh me ; 

For lack of wii the Lute is hound 
'fo give -ucli lune.M as pleasetli me ; 

Though my M>ngs he somewiiut strange, 

And sj>euk such word^ as touch my change, 
Blame ma my Lute 1 
My Lute, alas ! doth not ofieiid, 

Though that per force he must agivc 
'fo sound such tunes as I intend, 

To sing to them that heareth me ; 

Then though my songs he bomewhat plain, 

And toucheth some that use to feign, 

Itlame md my Lute ! 

My Lute and strings may not deny, 

But as I strike they must obey ; 

Break not them then so wrongfullv, 

But w n ak thyself some other way ; 

And though the songs which 1 indite, 

Do quit thy chiuige with rightful spite. 

Blame not my Lute I 
Spite a^keth and changing changtq 

And falsed faith, must needs In* known ; 

The faults so grt'at, the case so strange ; 

Of right it must abroad l>e blown : 

Then since that by thine own dost rt 
My songs do tell how tnio thou art, 

Bhun© noil my Lute f 
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Blame but thjself that hast misdoue, 

And well deserved to have blame ; 

Cluinge thou thy way, ho evil begone, 

And then my Lute sliall sound that same ; 
But if till then' my fingers i)lay, 

By thy desert their Avon ted Avay, 

Blame not my Lute ! 

FareAvell ! uuknoAvn ; for though thou break 
My strings in spite witl\ great disdain. 

Yet have 1 found out for thy sake, 

Strings for to string my Lute again : 

And if perchance this silly rhyme. 

Do make thee blusli at any time. 

Blame not my Imtc. 

Tht; t t-cuml Lvri(.nilttth hi //m Firalonty and 
vonxth to n niain Jr<r iinfil Death. 

r am as I am, and so will 1 be ; 

But hoAv that 1 am none kno\v(‘tb truly. 

Be it ill, be it av<‘ 11, be 1 bond, be I free, 

I am as 1 am, and so Avill I b<'. 

I lead my life indltr'erenlly ; 

I mean nothing but honesty ; 

And tlioiigh folks jiulge full diA^ iM-ly, 

I am as 1 am, and s(.» will 1 die. 

I do not rejoiv-e, nor yet eomjduin, 

Both mirth and sadnos I do refrain. 

And use the menn> since folks will f l-jn ; 

Yet 1 am as I am, be it pleasant or pain. 

Divers do judg(.' as they do trow, 

Soiru' of pi (.‘a sure and some of woe, 

Vet for all that notJiing tlx'v km.'a ; 

But I am as I am, wheresoever i e". 

But since judgers tlo thus <bcay. 

Let CA’cry man liis jiidgnieiit say ; 

I Avill it take in sjiort and ]>lay, 

Fur 1 am as I am, wiiosoeAer say na\. 

Who judgorh well, aacU tiod them se-nd ; 

AN'ho judgelh evil, (lod them amend ; 

To judge the be>t therefore inieiidi, 

For I uii\ as 1 am, and so will 1 end. 

Vet some there he that take delight. 

To judge ftdk’s tlnmght fbi- eiiA V and spire ; 
But wlietlier they jmlge me wrong or right, 

1 am as 1 am, ami so do I Avrite. 

Braying you all that this do read, 

"J’o trust it as you do a our creed ; 

And not to think I ehange my Aveed, 

For 1 am as 1 am, hoAvever 1 siu-ed. 

But how that is 1 leave to you ; 

Judge as ye list, false or true. 

Ye knoAv no in<»re tlian afore ye kmov, 

Yet I am as 1 am, Avhatever ensue. 

And from this miinl 1 Avill not flee, 

But to you all that misjudge me, 

I do pixdest, as ye may see, 

That 1 am as 1 am, and so Avill he. 

2^/ud Plmisvrt h uiiJ t’d ivUh trenj Pain* 

Venomous thonis that are so sharf) and keen 
Bear flow'ers, we sec, full fresh and fair of hue, 
Poison is also put in medicine, 

And unto man his health doth oft rcncAA'. 

The fire that all things eke conaumetli clean, 

May hurt and heal : then if tliat this bt* true, 

I trust some time my Jarm may lie iny health, 
Since every woe is joined with some wealth. 


The Coiiviicr's Life* 

In court to serve decked Avith fresli array, 

Of sugared meats feeling the sAvect repast, 

The life in bainpiets and sundry kinds of play ; 

Amid the press the Avorldly looks to Avaste ; 

Hath with it joiiuMl oft times such bitter taste, 
That Avhoso joys such kind of life to hold. 

In prison joys, fettered Avith eliuins of gold. 

Of tin Mian and Sure Eatatc. 

Stand Avhoso lists n])<)n the slipj»er’ Avheel, 

Of high estate, and let me liere rejoice, 

And use my life in (juietne-s each deal, 

I’liknoAvn in court that hath tlu' Avanton joys. 

In lii<blen place my tini(‘ shall slowly pass, 

And when niy years be passed wltliout annoy, 

I.et me <lie i>bl after the coimuon trace. 

For gri]>s oi* death do he t<»o hardly pu.>s 
'J'hat knoAvn i-i ti> all. but to hiiuM lf, alas ! 

He dieth unknoAvn, dased Avith iheadful face. 

THOMAS Tt ssnu. 

Annmgst the ]ioets dating towards the conclusion 
of tlic present j)eri(H]. ma\ be ratiked I’noMAs 'I’t's- 
si:r, uutln)r of the first didactic poi-ni in tlic lan- 
i gunge. He was born about laJ'b of an ancitiil 
j family; had a good education ; and commenced life 
1 at court, under tlie patnuiageof Lord Paget. After- 
Avanls be practised fanning s\ie(‘t‘ssiAe!y at liaTwood 
I in Sussex, Iiiswieh, Fairsted in lOssi x, Norwich, and 
\otlKT places; but not sneeeeding in tiiat Avallc. la 
betook himself to otlier oeen])ations, amongst vA hicdi 
; Avere lljo.se of a chorister, and, it is said, a fiddler 
I As might be (‘Xpeeted of ont* so iiKaujstant, he did 
I not prosper in the world, but died poor in Loiulon. 

* in 

d'usser's ['oen), entith d a Hondnth (riKnl Paints of 
j IJushandrii'. Avhieh was first [mhlished in ir>57, is a 
: series of practical diieetions lor farmijjg, (*x]U'e.ssed 
j in simple and inelegant, but not always dull verse 
I It was aftervAards e\i»ande<l )u’ other writers, and 
I ])ublished under tin* title of Piir /Iinalnth PnaiLs of' 
i (iood Ilns/mndt ir : the last of a coJisideraMe nunibta 
j of editions aj)peared ia 1710. 

[DInrtions Jar ('idti rafitaj a > > i dx n."] 

Whom fancy jicrsuadeth, among other crop’», 
fo haA'O tor his sp; u<ling sutli<’ient of hopx, 

.Must Avillingly follow, of choices to choose, 

I Such lesson.'^ a]»pro\cd, as skilful do use. 

' (Jn»un<l grav<‘lly, sajidy, and mixt fi with clay, 

I Is nauglity for Ijops, jiny Jicmner of A\ay. 

! Or if it l>e mingled Aviih rubl)ish and “tone, 

For dryness and baiTcnne'" let it alone. 

(’house soil for the hop (»f the rott»Mi' -vt moLild, 

Well dunged and wrought, as a, giirden-jdot should } 
j Not far from the Avati'r, )»ut not overfloAvn, 
j 'fhis lesson, A\ell noted, is meet to be known. 

I 'I'he sun in the south, or else southly and AVest, 

Is joy to the hop, as a Aveleomed guest ; 

I But Avind iti the nortli, or elst' northerly eu^t, 

To the hop is as ill as a fay in a feast. 

Meet plot for a hop-yard once found as is told, 

Make thereof account, as of jcAvel of gold ; 

Now dig it, and leaA c it, the sun for to burn, 

And afterwards fence it, to serve for that turn. 

The hop for his pn.Tit I thus do exalt, 

It strengthenetli drink, and it favoureth malt; 

And being well brcAvcd, Ifuig kejjt it Avill lust, 

And drawijig abide—if yc draw not too figst. 
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[Bomewifdy Pky»k.^ 

Good huswife provides, cre a sickness do come. 

Of sundry good things in her liouse to have some. 
Good atj[ua compomta^ and vinegar tart, 

Rosc-w’ater, and trea<de, to comfort thine heart. 

Cold herbs in her garden, for agues that bum. 

That over-strong heat to good temper may turn. 
White endive, and succory, with spiiuich enow ; 

All such with good pot-herbs, should follow the 
plough. 

Get water of fumitory, liver to cool, 

And others the like, or else lie like a fool. 

Conserves of barbury, quinces, and such, 

With hirops, that easetli the Hi<,‘kly s<» much. 

Ask counsel, ere iiiedieine ye take, 

And honour that man for ne< ehHity's sake. 

Though thousands hate physic, because of tbe cost. 
Yet tlumsands it helju-tb, "lliut else should be lost. 
Good broth, and good kee)ung, do much now and than : 
Good <liet, with wisdom, best couiforteth man. 
tn liealth, to !>(' stirring shall ])rolit tlu'c be,>l : 

In sickness, luil<‘ liouble; seek (juiet afid rest. 
Hemember tby soul ; let no fancy ])revuil ; 

Make ready to God-ward ; let failli m ver quail : 

The sooner ibyself tliou submitt -st to God, 

The sooner he ct'iiseth to scourge with lus rod. 

[ J/oco/ Ji*jh rfitnis on thr irbo/. ] 

'JdioUi;li winds <lo rage, ns wluds were wood,^ 

And <*ause spring-tideb to raise great llo»nl ; 

And lofty ships leave anchor in mud, 

Iterenving many of life and of blood ; 

Yet, true it i>, as cow chc\\> cud. 

And trees, at -priug, doth Id butli bud, 
Kxcept wind >r:JuN never it stood, 

It is an ill wind turns none to gond. 

SIR l)AVIL> LVSDS.VV. 


While Surrey and Wyatt were inii»artiiig fresh 
beauties to Kngli.sh iHK try, Dunbar and his contetn- 



6ir David Lyndnay. 

poTfuries wore Bucoeeded in Scotland by Bcveral ix)et8 
of oonsideralde talent, whose improvements, however, 


fell far short of those effected in tbe litesatore of 
their southern neighbours. The most eminent of 
these MTiters was Sir David Lvndsay, born about 
1490, who, after serving King James V., when that 
monarch was a Ixvy, as sewer, carver, cup-bearer, 
purse-master, chief cubicular; in short, everything 
—Ijearing him us an infant upon his back, and 
dancing antics for his amusement as a boy—was 
a]>iK»inted to the imjKvrtant office of Lord Lyon King 
at Arms, and died almut the year 1.555. He chiefly 
shone as a satirical and humorous writer, and his great 
fault is an entire absence of that sjvirit of refinement 
which graced the contemporary literature of Eng¬ 
land. The principal objects of Lyndsay’s vitupera¬ 
tions were the clergy, whose habits at th's x>eriod 
(just Ix'fore the Keforination) were such as to afford 
unusually ami)le 8cof>e for the ix*ii of the satirist. 
Our i>oet, also, although a state officer, and long a 
servant to the king, uses little delicacy hi exposing 
the abuses of tlie court. Ilis tdiief poems are placed 
in the following succession by his editor, Mr George 
(’haliners : — The iJrerne^ written al>out 1528; The 
(Jimiffht/nt, 1520; The CitfupJavut of the King’s 
J*apingo (l*eac(K'k), ITdO; J'he Vhig (or Satire) of 
the Three J-'-sfates, 1585 ; Kitteis Confession^ 1541 ; 
The History of S(/utre Meltintm^ 15.50; The Mo^ 
narehif\ 1558. 'Phe three first of these picms arc 
moralisinirs up<)n the state and government of the 
king<b>m, during two of its dismal minorities. The 
Iday is an extraordinary performance, a satire upon 
the wliole of tlie tliree iiolitical orders—monareh, 
barons, and clergy—full of humour and grossness, 
and cnriou.vly illustrative of the taste of the times. 
Notwithstanding its satiric pungency, and, what is 
apt to l>e now more 8urf)rising, notwithstanding the 
intrvKluction of imlecencies not fit to lx* described, 
the Satire of tlu? Three Kstates was acted in pre¬ 
sence of the court. Uvih at Gupar and Edinburgh, 
the stage Ixing in the ojk'II air. Kitteis Confession 
is a satin* on one of the ivractices of Koman Catho- 
lic.s. By his various burles^jiies of that party, he is 
saitl to have largely contributefi to the progress of 
the Keforination in Scotlaml. The Hi.sti>rg of Sguire 
Mehirum is iK*rhaps the most pleasing of all this 
aullior’s works. It is consiiiered the last poem that 
in any degree partakes of the character of the 
metrical romance. 

Of the dexterity w ith w hich Lvndsay could point 
a satirical rt‘mark on an error of state policy, w'e 
may* judge from tlie following very brief passage of 
hh'Comphft/nf w hich relates to the too early com¬ 
mittal of tile government to James V. It is given 
in tile original sjielling. 

liiipnnlently, like witles fulcs, 

Thay take the young prince from the ficules, 
Quhere he, under obedience, 

^V as Icarnand vertew and science, 

And hastilio pat in lii.s hand 
I'lic govenjaiicc of all Scotland : 

As qulia wald, in ane stonnie blast, 

Quhen niarinaris been all agivst, 

Throw danger of the seis nige, 

Wald tiik ane child of tender age, 

Quhilk never had bin on the sey, 

And gar his bidding all obey, 

(ieving him hail the goveniall. 

To ship, niai'chand, and luarinall. 

For dwdd of rockis and foir land. 

To put the ruthir in his hand. * * 

1 give them to-, 

Quhilk first devisit that counsell; 

I wdll nocht say that it was tressoun. 

But I dar swoir it was na ressoun. 

I pray God lat mo never see rin^ 

Into this realnie sa young a|ie king. 
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[^A Carman^8 Account of a 

Marry, I lent my gossip my mare, to fetcli hamo coals, 
And he her drounit into the (juarry holes ; 

And I ran to the consistory, tor to pleinyie, 

And there I bappenit amaiig ane greedie meiiiyied 
They gare me tii-st awe thing they call citandum; 
Within ancht days 1 gat but libellandum; 

Within awe month 1 gat ad ojyp&nendumj 
In half aue year 1 gat iidcr-Uqumdum^ 

And syne I gat—how call ye it \— ad irpUcandum ; 
Bot I could never aue word yet understand him : 

And then they gart me cast out mony placks. 

And gait me pay for four-and-twenty acts. 

Bot or they came half gate to concludendum. 

The fiend ane plack was left for to defend him. 

Thus they postponed me twa year with their train. 
Syne, hodie ad octo^ bade me come again : 

And then tliir rooks they rowpit wonder fast 
For sentence, silver, they ervit at the la.^t. 

Ot'pronuiicumdiaib they matle me wonder fain, 

JBot I gat never my gude gn y mare again. 

SnjypUcation in Conk mption of Side Tad^. ' 
(lo.'Jti.) 

Sovereign, I moaio‘ of thir side tails, 

Whilk through the dust and dubs trails, 

Three quarters lung behind their ho(‘lH, 

Express again’ all commonweals. 

Though bishops, in theii pontilieals, 

Have men for to hear up their lail^, 

For dignity of their otliee ; 

Richt so ane queen or ane einprice ; 

Howbeit th.ey use sic gravity, 

Confovniand to their majesty, 

Though their robe-royals he ujthome, 

I think it is ane very sconi, 

That evc'iy lady of tlic Lind 
Should liave lier tail >0 side trailand ; 

Howbeit they been of high estate, 

The queen tiiey should nut eountoTb lt. 

Wherever they go it may Vie seen 
How kirk ami causay they s<jop clean. 

The images into the kirk 

May think of their side tails irk ; 

For when the weather been maist fair, 

The dust Hies liighest into the air, 

And all their fact's does begary, 

(Jif they could H[)eak, they Avald them wary. ^ 

But 1 have maist into despite 

Poor elaggocks^ ela<l in llaploeh white, 

Whilk has scant twa Tm*rk> for their fet's, 

Will have twa ells beneath their knees. 

Kittock that cleckit^’ was yestreen, 

The morn, will counterfeit the queen. * * 

In barn nor byre slie will not bide, 

Without her kirtlc tail be side. 

In burghs, wanton burgess wives 
Wha may have sidest tails strives, 

Weel bordcre<l with velvet fine, 

But followand them it is ane pync : 

In summer, \vhen the streets dries, 

They raise the dust aboon the skies ; 

Nane may gae near them at their case. 

Without they coAcr mouth and neese, * * 

I think rnaist }>ane after ane rain, 

To see them tuckit up again ; 

Then when they steyi furth through the street. 

Their fauldings Haps about their feet ; 

They waste mail* claith, within few years. 

Nor wald clcid fifty score of freirs. * ♦ 

* CVraipany. 8 The over-long skirts of the ladies' dreMos 

of those days. « Complain. * May feel annoyed. 

® Draggle-tails. « BoA. 


Of tails I will no more indite. 

For dread some duddron^ me despite : 

Notwithstanding, 1 will conclude, 

That of side tails con come nao glide, 

Sider nor may their ankles hide, 

'J'he remanent proceeds of pride, 

And }>ride proceeds of the devil, 

Thus alway they proewd of evil. 

Ane other fault. Sir, may be seen, , 

Tliey hide their face all bot the ceil ; 1 

When gentlemen bid tlicm glide day, 

Without revereuee they slide utvny. ^ * i 

AVithout their faults be soon amciidod, j 

My flyting,- Sir, shall never be ended ; | 

But wald your grace my counsel tak, 1 

Ane proclamation ye should mak, | 

Baith through the land aiul ]»urrow.stoun‘», i 

To shaw their face and cut their gowns. j 

W'orneii will say, this is nae l)ourds,'* 
i\) W'rite sic vile and tiltliy words ; j 

But wald they elciige their tilthv tails, i 

Wdiilk <*vcr the mirrs and uiiddings trails, 

Tin'll should mv writing clciigit lx.', 

None otlier mends (hoy got of me. 

Qu«>th Lindsay, in coiitouqit of tho side tails, j 

'I’hal duddrons ami duntibuurs tlirough tin' dubs tniila 

l7Vtt IhiHiUng <>f the 'r<>>eer qf fiahd^ a fid, 

C’fofo.'tion of Taiogo j 

(Prom tlio Monarchic.^ : 

Their gri'at furtioss thon did they fuund, I 

And cu->t till they gat sure grouinl, j 

All fell to work l)oth man ami cliild, | 

.S»me liowkit clay, soiuo luin;t the lyid. { 

Nimnin, that curious champion, j 

l)(‘viscr was of ilia I dunircoji. i 

Nathing thoy spared tlu ir laboijrri, i 

I.iko husy boos upuli the tiouevs, 

< >r oinnn ts travelling into Juno ; 

Sonic under wpk'Iit, and some aboon, j 

AVitli Strang ingoninus nni'^onry, | 

rpward (In'ir wark (bnl fortify ; * * ] 

'i'lio land about was fair ami plain, 

And it rase like aiio heich montane. 

Thos>(' fulisli pe€q)le ilid intend, 

I hat yli the heaven it should u.sceiid : 

J^ao groat aiio streiigtli was never so* a 

Into the warld with men's oen, j 

'J’lio wallis of tliat wark they made, i 

'i'wa and fifty fathom braid : * 

-\in lathoiii thon, as M-mo men suv , t 

•Mii'ht Ik'oii tkva fathom it* our^rlav^j .! 

.\no man was ilion (J’niaii stature 

Nor twa lx* now, of this bo sure. I 

The trauslatof of f)rosius j 

Intil his ohroTnole writes ; ? 

7'hat when the son i« at (he hicht, : 

At mxjti, when it doth sldne maist biicilty j 

The wbadow of that Jiideous strength i 

Sax mile and iimir it is of Luigth : i 

Tliu« may ye judge into your ihoclil^ 

Oif Babylon l»e heich, or nocht. | 

'J'hen the great ffisl oTniiijxnteTit, 

1V» whom all tluugK been present, • • 

He seeand the ambition, 

And the jiritloful firenumption. 

How thir jiroud people did jireteml, 
l ip through the heavens till tweend, * • 

.Sic IttuguagoM on them he laid, 

7 hat nano wint w'hat ane other said ; 

Where was but ane language afore, 

God send them languages three score j 

•Jest 


*Sont. 


* f^colding. 
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Aforo that time all spak Hebrew, 

1'licTi Horne began for to Npeak (Jrew, 

Some Huteli, Home language Saracen, 

And Home began to speak J/atin. 

Tbe inaiHter men gan to ga wild, 

Cryuitd for tre(;H, th<‘y broeht them tyld. 

Some said, liriug mortar here at unco, 

Then bna'lit tlH‘y to tliern stoekH and Htanes ; 

And Nimrod, their great chanipion, 

Kan rugund liko ane wild lion, 

Menacing them with words rude, 

Ihit never ane word they »indei>too<l. * ^ 

-for hnal » on<dusion, 

Tonstriiinod wert' tli<‘y lor till <le])art, 

Jlk company in am* Hundrv airt. * 

MiHrEiJ..v\Kt>r,s PiLc i:h of Tfii: i'kuioj) 

A few of tin* reigns of Henry Vlll. and 

Kdwuril VI., .some of which an- by um-cTtain aiitbors, 
may be addcil, us further illustrative of the literary 
bi,story of that period. 'I'he first two are amongst 
the earliest ver.ses in \\!nel» tile metaj*hysieal re- 
tinements, ,so iiotaide in tlie subseipient period, are 
observaiih*. 

.1 /’.''ro‘.'<oy'//'.'■ f P< i t's) Lnilij. 

(<i>e ]dare, ladi« x, and bo gnup. 

ma yajO'eives ui alt ! 

Fi'V lo re ill hiitid itpprun< h' th one. 

W )»••-< nit! ^?;iin jill ! 

'i'lie \ irr iir of her li\oty look** 

1 t ho plooiMtiH ; 

I n'i‘h fo ha\ o iioiio of)j<T ks 
To rcild or 1 m,. k u)M,n. 

In e.ich of her two rrvr-Oil oyosj 
.''tnilctii a iiiikod !‘o\ ; 

II <iuM y »u all in ho;t! t Mitboc 
'I'o sei' t liJif lamp of joy, 

I think Nature iiioli lost flic mould, 

W lu re ■'he lo r ?diJipe did titke ; 

< h* el-e I doulit it Nature e<>u].l 
S<» liiir ;i erciiture make. 

she niiiv hi* well c<,tiupared 

1 'nto (he pho ni.\ kind, • 

\S hoMe like was never seen iio| 1 eriffl, 

'J'liat any man cati find. 

In llte she is Hiiina e}ia*.t(‘. 

In treth I'enelo},*', 

In viol'll ;ind eke in deed steadifast ; 

What will \ou more we say ? 

Her ro.ical <‘ol,air coim s and o'h.*s 
^\ itli such a comely grace, 

JMore ruddier too liutri doth tlie r 
\\’itlun her liicly face. 

At Hacchus’ feast none shall her meet, 

N’e at no wiintoii ])lay ; 

Nur gazing in an open strwt, 

Nor gjiildiug as u stray. 

'i he modest mirth that she doth use 
1.** tuijiM with shnmefjK’MnesH ; 

All viee she doth whtdiy ndusc, 

And hateth idlcnes.s, 

O Ia»rd, it ih a world to see 
How virtue can repair, 

And deck in her such honest^' 

Whom Nntun.* made so fair ! 

Truly sbo doth as far exceed 
Our women now*t^g|ayi«t, 

Aa doth the gilly flowe^r a weed. 

And more a thousand ways. 


How might I do to get a gratf 
Of this unspotted tree! 

For all the rest are plain hut chaff 
Which seem good corn to be. 

This gift alone I shall her give : 

When Death doth what ho can, 

Her honest fame Khali ever live 
Within the mouth of man* 

Ahiaiithnn fver nmorlH ntJintrrp*atio *>M, 

[By Richard Kdw'ards, a court niusif iari and poot, JS23-JSG0.J 
In going to my naked bed, as one that would haro 

I heard a wife sing to her cbibl, that long before had 
wept. I 

She Kigliod Kore, ami sang lull sweet, to bring the t 
habc to re.st. | 

That would not cease, but cried still, in sucking at ■ 
le r breast. : 

She was full weary of her tvateh, and griored with j 
her child, | 

She rocked it, ami rated it, until on her it smil’d ; ! 

d’hen did she say, ‘ X'uv Jiai'c J found tin* proverb true | 

to prove, j 

'I’lie faiiiiig out of fairliful friends renewing is of i 

lov<*.’ ' I 

Then took I paja r, pen, and ink, this proverb for to 
writi*, * 

In re-jistt-r for to remain of .sucli a worthy wdght. ; 

A- s)ir proecfd»-d tliii- in song unto her little brat, ■ 

Much matter utter'd she of weight in place whereas * 
slie sat : 

.\nd }»rov(Mi }*lain, there was no beast, nor creature ; 

beariiiir life, i 

( '.Olid wi-ll >>c known to live in love without difcdrd ’ 
ami strife ; | 

'rin n kissed le r little babe, ami .‘»ware by God ' 

above, i 

^d'he I'alling out of faitiiful friends renewing i.s of: 
love.’ '■ i 

* ' ‘ 

*I marvel mmdi, }»!udie,* ipioth she, * for lo behold 
the rout. 

To see man, w<>man, boy, and beast, to tos« the world 
al'out ; 

.Suine kneel, some t'rouch, some beck, .some check, and . 
some can smoothly smile, 

.\nd s.une embruce others in arms, and there think { 
many a wile. ; 

>"iue •‘tand ab^'f at cap and knee, Home humble, and 
.some stout, 

Vet are tin y never friends indeed until they once fall 
out.’ 

Thus e!nic<i she her song, and said, before she did 
remove, 

‘The tailing out of fnitlvful friend.s renewing is of , 
hive.* i 

{ (’7etiy»cf/rb<fe' of ua 

[By Amlnwv Bounl, pliyisieian to Henry VIII. The lines 
form an ins<Tiption uinlorthe picture of an EngliKhuian, naked, 
with a mil of cloth in one hand, and a pair of aciasors in th« , 
other.] 

I ;\ni an Knglishmnu, and naked 1 stand here, 

Musing in my mind what ganneut I shall wear, 

For now 1 will wear this, and now 1 will wear that, 
Now 1 will wear 1 cannot tell what ; 

All new faduous l>e pleasant to me, 

I will have them whether 1 thrive or thee : 

Now I am a finher, all men on me look 
What ahould I do but set cock on the hoop! 

What do I care if all the world^no ftul, 

1 will have a ganuent reach to my taiL ^ 
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Then I am a minion, for I wear the new guise. 
The next year after I hope to be wise— 

Not only in wearing iny gorgeous army, 

For I will go to learning a ivliole summer’s day; 

I will learn lifttin, Hebrtnv, (Ji-cek, and French, 
And I will leani Dutch sitting on my bench. 

I do fear no man, each man feamth me; 

I overcome my adversaries by land and by sea : 

I had no peer if to myself I were true ; 

Because I am not so diverse times do 1 rue: 

Yet I lack nothing, 1 have all things at will, 

If I were wi^e and would hold myself still, 

And meddle with no matters but to me j)ertaiiiing, 
But ever to be true to God and my king. 

But I have such matters rolling in my pate. 

That I will and do—I cannot tell what. 

No man shall let me, hut I >vill liaA^e my mind. 
And to father, mother, and friend. I’ll be unkind. 

I will follow mine ow’n mind ami mine old trade: 
Who shall lot me? The devil's nails are unpared. 
Yet above all things new’ fashions 1 love well, 

And to wear tliein my thrift I will soli. 

In all this w’orld I shall have but a time: 

Hold the cup, good fellow, here is tliine and mine I 

The Xut-Ilroini MouJ, 


He.—I t standeth so ; a deed is <b*', 
Al'hereof great harm shall grow : 

JVIy destiny is for to die 
A shameful deatli, I tnuv: 

Or (dse to flee : the mie must be, 

None other way I know, 

But to withdraw as an outlaw, 

And take me to my bow. 

Wherefore adieu, my own heart true 1 
None other rede 1 can : 

For I must to the green wood go, 

Alone, a banishc<l man. 

She.—O Lord, what is this worldV bliss. 
That changeth as the moon ! 

My summer’s day in lusty May 
Is darked before the noon. 

I hear you say. Farewell ; Nay, nay. 

We depart not so soon. 

Why say ye so ? whither w ill ye go ' 

Alas ! what have ye done ? 

All my w^lfitrc to sorrow ami care 
Should change if ye were gone ; 

For in niy mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He.—I can believe, it shall you grieve. 

And somewhat you distrain : 

But afterward, your paines hard 
Within a day or twain 

Shall soon aslakc ; and ye shall take 
Comfort to yon again. 

Why should ye ought, for to make thought ? 
Your labour were in vain. 

And thus I do, and pray to you, 

As heartily as I can ; 

For 1 must to the green wood go. 

Alone, a batiis^^ man. 


She. —Now sith that yo have showed to mo 
'I’he secret of your mind, 

I shall be plain to you again, 

Like as yc shall me find. 

Sith it is HO that ye will go, 

I w’ill not live behind ; 

Shall never he said, the Nut-Brown Maid 
Was to her love unkind : 

Make you ready, feu’ so am I, 

Although it were anon ; 

Ft»r ill my mind, of all mankind 
1 love hut you alone. 

He. I counsel you, remember how 
It is no maiden’s law’ 

Notliing to doubt, but to run out 
'I’o w't>od with an outlaw' ; 

For ye must there in your hand bear 
A bow’, ready t<» draw ; 

And as a thief, thus inusj you lii c, 
lAer in <lread and awe. 

Wlicrcby to you great hanii might grtiw : 

Vet Iiad 1 lever than, 

'J'hat I liad to the green wood g*>, 

Alone, a banished man. 

think not nay, but, as ye say. 

It is n<> maiden's l<ui‘ ; 

But lo\e may make me for your sake, 

As 1 have said betore, 

To eoiue on fort, to hunt ami shoot 
'J o g<'t ns meat in store ; 

For so tliat I vuir company 
May huM*, 1 ask no more : 

From which to ]uirt it makes my lieurt 
As cold as any stone ; 

For, ill my mind, of all mankind 
J Jove but you alone, 

He.—V et take goo<I h<‘<*d, f>r ever I dread 
'J’hat y(‘ could m>t sustain 
The ihoniy ways, the deep valleys, 

'J'he sm*w, the frost, tiie rain, 

The cold, the lieat ; for, dry or wcet, 

We must bulge on tin* plain ; 

Ami us above, none other roof 
But a ))nike bus)i or twain : 

Which(Suon should grieve you, I believe, 

And ye w<*uld gladly than 
That 1 had to the gnamwoiMl go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She.—S itli I have liere been partincr 
With yttu of joy and bliss, 

I must also j)art of your wo 
Kndure, as reason is. 

Yet 1 am sure of mic pleasure, 

And, shortly, it is this, 

That, where ye be, me seemeth, pardie, 

I could not fare amiss. 

Without more speech, 1 ymu beseech 
'J'hat ye were hikiu agone, 

For, to rny mind, (»f all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He.—I f yc go thither, ye must consider, 
When yc have list to dine. 

There shall no meat be for you getc, 

Nor drink, beer, ale, nor wine, 

No sliceteH clean, to lie between, 

Made of thread and twine ; 

None other house but leaves and boughs, 

To cover your head and mine. 

Oh mine heart sweet, this evil diet, 

Should make you pale and wan ; 

Wherefore 1 will toffhe green wood go. 

Alone, a banished man. 


[Itegardiog the date and jmttmr of this pi^s o no certainty 
exists. Prior, wlio founded his llmrtj owl Kmnut uinai it, 
fixes its date about 14(KJ; but lathers, judging from the cmiUKi- 
rativeiy modem languaKc of it, suppose it to iuivi* itiren com¬ 
posed subsequently to tin* time of Surrey. The ]H»eni oj>ens 
W'ith a declaration of the author, that the faith of woman 
is stronger than is generally alleged, in i)Mof of w hi«'h he pro- | 
poses to relate the trial to wliich the * Not- llrowne Mayde’ w n.H j 
exposed by her lover. What follows consists of a dialogue 
between the pair.] 
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8nK.—Among the wild deer, such an arch<Jr, 
Ah men »ay that ye he, 

Ye may not fail of good vittaiff 
Where in ho great pleiitie. 

And water clear of the rivdr. 

Shall be full Mweet to rne. 

With which in heal, I shall right wcel 
Kndurc, as ye shall see ; 

And, ere we go, a bed f)r tw'o 
I can provide anniu^ ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankin<l 
I love but you alone. 

III:.— Lo yet before, ye miint do more, 

If ye will go with me; 

As cut ytmr hair up !•>' y<mr ear, 

Your kirtle to the knee ; 

'With bow in hand, for to withiturid 
Your enemies, if need be ; 

And this same night, before day-light, 

'j’o wood-w’urd will 1 tlee. 

If that ye will all this fulfill, 

Do’t shortly as ye can : 

FNe will I to tlie green wood go, 

Alone, a hunislied man. 

Shi;.— I shall, as now, do more for you, 

'I’han Mongelh womanheeil, 

'INj short my hair, a h<»w to hear, 

'r«i shoot in time ornee<l. 
f)h, my sweet mother, Indore all other 
I'or you I have most droud ; 
lUit mtw adieu ! 1 mil'll ensu<* 

NN’here btrtun#' doth me lead. 

All this make ye : Now let us tlee ; 

'1 he day conu's fast upon : 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but y»>u alone. 

11k. — Nay, nay, not so ; w shall not g<i, 

.And I shall tell you wliy : 

Ytuir appetite 1 is to be light 
()f love, T wetd esjjy ; 

For like as ye have said to mo, 

In like wise, hrinlily, 

Ye wmuld auswtu' whoever it wer«‘, 

In way of company. 

It is sail! of old, soon hot, soon cold 
.And so is a vviunan, 

AN'herefore 1 to the woo<i will go, 

Alone, a )>unishe<l man. 

Siir..— If ye take heed, it is no need 
Such Words to say by me ; 

F<»r oft ye prayed and me assayed, 

Kre I loved you, panlie : 

And though that I, of ancestry, 

A baronV daughter 1 k\ 

Yet have you nntved Inov I you lovovl, 

A squire of low degree ; 

And ever shall, whatso hefal ; 

To <lie therefore anon ; 

For, in my mind, of all inankiml 
1 love l)ut you alone. 

IIk.—A baron’H child to be Wguiled, 

It were a cursed deed ! 

To be felb'iw with an outlaw, 

Almighty (lod forbid ! 

It lictter were, the piKir Kquii‘r 
Alone to fore«t yede. 

Than I Hhould say, another day. 

That, by iny curned deed, 

W© were betrayed ; wherefore, gmxl maivl. 
The best redo that I can, 

I», that I to the grecnwoiyl go, 

Alone, a banished man. 


Shb.—W haterer befall, I nercr shall, 

Of this thing you upbraid ; 

But, if yc go, and leave me »o, 

Than have ye me betrayed- 
Rcrncinber wed, how that you deal ; 

For if ye, as ye Buid, 

Be HO unkind to leave behind, 

Your love, the Nut-Brown Maid, 

TniHt me truly, that I shall die 
S<KMi after ye be gone ; 

For, in my miml, of all mankind 
1 love but you alone. 

He. —If that ye went, ye should repent : 

For in thtf forest now 
I have purveyed me of a maid. 

Whom I love more than you ; 

Anotlier fairer than ever ye were, 

I dare it wed avow, 

And of you both eadi should be wroth 
With other, as 1 trow : 
lu were mine ease to live in peace ; 

S<; will j, if I can ; 

A\T) erefore I to the wcsxl will co, 

Alone, a bani''he<i man. 

.Shi:. —'fhough in the wood I understood 
Ye had e. j»aramour, 

All this may not remove my thought. 

But that I win be your. 

And she shall find me soft and kiml 
And courteou.s every hour ; 

(ibul to fultill all that she will 
thuumand me to my j*ower. 

For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

Of them I would he one ; 

For, in my min i, of all mankind 
1 love but y'-u alone. 

Hr.—Mine own dear love, I sec thee prove 
'I'hat ye be kind and true ; 

Of mai<l and wife, in all my life, 

The best tb.at ever 1 knew'. 

B<* merry ami gdad ; no more l>e sad ; 

The ca<e is changed now ; 

F<>r it were ruth, that, for your truth, 

Ye "In'llId have cause to rue. 

Be m-t <iir»mayed ; whatever 1 said 
To you, when I liegan ; 

I will not To llie greenwood go, 

I am no banished man. 

SiiK.—These tiding^s be more glad to me, 
Than to l»e made a queen. 

If I were .sure they would endure : 

But it is often seen, 

AVhen men will break promise, they speak 
The wordes on the spleen. 

Ye Hliape some wile me to beguile. 

And steal from me, 1 ween : 

Than were the ease woi'se than it was, 

And I more woc-begone : 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He, —Ye shall not need further to dread : 

I will n(*t disparage, 

You (tiovl defend !) sith ye descend 
Of so great a lineage. 

Now understand ; to Westmoreland, 
Which is mine heritage, 

I will you bring ; and with a ring, 

By way of marriage, 

I will you take, and lady make. 

As lihortly as I can : 

Thus have you won nn ©arl^ son, 

And not a banished man. 


^ Dispofitioii. 
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PB08E WRITERS. 

SIR JOHN FOUTKSCUE, 

Kot long after the time of Lydgate, our attention 
ia called to a prose writer of eminence, the first 
since the time of Chaucer and Wickliflc. This avrs 
Sir John Fortrscife, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench under Henry VI., and a constant adlierent of 
the fortunes of that monarch. He nourished be¬ 
tween the years 1430 and 1470. Besides several Latin 
tracts, Chief Justice Fortcscue wrote one in the 
common language, entitled, The Diff erence heitveen an 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy^ as it more particularly 
regards the English Constitution, in Avhich he draws a 
striking, tliough perhaps exaggerated, ctontrast be¬ 
tween the condition of the Frencli under an arbi¬ 
trary monarch, and that of liis own countrymen, 
who even then possessed considerable privileges as 
subject.';. Tlie following extracts convey at once an 
idea of the literary style, and of the manner of 
tliiuking, of that age. 

[Ftiglish Conrage. ] 

[^Origbial spelling. —It is cowardice and lack of hart«*s and 
corage, that kepith the rrenchmen fnnn rysxn^;, and not po- 
vertye; which corape no Frenohe man hath like to the Kndi^h 
man. It hath ben often seen in Kuplond that iij or iv thefes, 
for novertie, hath sett upon vij or viij true men, and nthbyd 
them ,*1. But it hath not ben st?en in Fraunec, tljut vij nr viij 
thefes bon hardy to robbe iij or iv true men. AVherfer 

it is ripht sela Uiat French men be hangyd for robberyc, for 
that thay have ne licrtys to do so tcrryblc an acte. There bo 
therfor mo men hanj^^yd in Enplond. in a yere, for robberye 
and manslauglitcr, than fher be hangid in Fraunce for suei 
cause of crime in vij yers, Hic.} 

It is cowanlioo and luck of lieufts and courage, that 
keepetli the Freiiclmicn IVom jhiug', and not po\ ci ty ; 
which courage no French man hatlt like tin* 
English man. It hath been often seen in England 
that three or four thieves, for jioverty, hath set \ pon 
seven or eight true men, and robbed tiiem all. .hit 
it hath not beeit seen in France, that Hcvtui or eight 
thieves haA’e been hardy to roh three (H* foui true men. 
\V’'herefore it is right sold* that Frenchmen be hanged 
for robbery, for that they have no hearts to <lo ho 
terrible an act. There l^e therefore mo men harjgc*! 
in Fhigland, in a year, for robbery and nianslaugliter, 
than there be hanged in France lor such cause of 
crime in seven years, d’here i.s no man hanged 
Scotland in seven years together for robbery, and yet 
they be often times hanged for larceny, ami stealing 
of goods ill the absence of the owner thereof ; hut 
their hearts serve them not to take a man’s goo<ls 
while he is present and will defend it ; wliich manner 
of taking is called robbery. But the English man be 
of another courage ; for if he be poor, and .see another 
man having riches which maybe taken from him by 
might, he wm>1 not spare to do so, but if- that poor mail 
be right true. Wherefore it is not poverty, but it is 
lack of heart and cowardice, that keepeth tlic French 
men from rising. 

What harm would come to England if the Comnams 

thereof were Poor. 

Some men have said that it w'cro good for the king 
that the commons of England were made poor, as be 
the commons of France. For then they would not 
rebel, as now they done often times, which the com¬ 
mons of France do not, nor may do ; for they have no 
weapon, nor armour, nor good to buy it withall. To 
these manner of men may be said, with the philoso¬ 
pher, Ad parva respid^ntet^ de facili enuamemt; that 

* Seldom. * But if—unless. 


18 to say, they that seen tew things woli soon sav ineir 
advice. Forsooth those folks consideren little the 
good of the realnr, whereof the might most stondeth 
upon nrcliers, whicli be no rich men. And if they 
Avere ma<le ]>oor<‘r than they be, they should not have 
wherewith to buy them bows, arrows, jacks, or any 
other armour of defence, whereby they might be able 
to resist our cnemif'.s when they list to come upon us, 
wdiich tlicy may do on eviTv siih?, considering that we 
he an island ; and, as it is said before, we may not 
have soon succours of any other realm. \\Tierefore 
we .'<houhl be a ]»rey to all other enemies, hut if avc be 
mighty of ourself, which might stondeth most u]>on 
our ]»oor archers ; and th(‘rel‘ore they nceden not only 
to have such huhiliments as now' is sjiokeu of, but also 
tliev needcii to he much exercised in shooting, which 
may not he done without figdii great expenses, as 
every man expert thcri'ln knoweth rigdit w'ell. Where-; 
fore the making ])o<ir of the (•(unnions, Avhich is the 
making poor of our arelmrs, should he the destruction 
of the gn*atcst mi;:ht ol'eur realm. Item, if poor men 
inav ind lightly risr, as is tin* <>]>inion of tho.se men, 
which for that cause w.Hild have the r’ommons poor ; 
Innv then, if a might \ man made a rising, should he 
he rcprcs'^cd, when ail the commons he so poor, that' 
after such opinion they may n(»t light, and by that 
reason not help the king with fighting ? And why; 

I maketh lie* king the commons to bo v \crv year mus- * 

} tciH'd, ''itln'ii it vi’.s goinl they liad no harness, nor; 
j Avere able to light { Oh, how unwise is tin* ojunion of ; 

I thcH(‘ men ; I’oi it may not he maintaimsl by any 
j I’taison ! Item, w'hcn any ii**ing liath heen made in 
: this land, before these days l»y comnion'i, the poore.st 
J men llicrcof liath )»cen the greatest eauser.s aini doers 
tht'rcin. And thrifty men liavt been loth tliercto, f(»r 
dread of losing of their goods, \vt «»iten times they 
hai'e gone Avith tlu'in tlnoiigh menaet's, or else the 
' sann* j*oor na n avouM )mve taken their goods ; wherein 
I it -seemetli iliat jaweify liath been the wliole and chief 
cause of all sueli il'ing. The ifwor man liath hecti 
stirred lin-reto h\ oeea'^ion <.f his ]»o\erty for t(» get 
good; and the ri<h nu-n liave gone with ihemheeause 
they wold iml la* poor by losing of their goods. What 
then Avuiild fall, if all tlie commons were poor f 

^ AVILLI.VM f .VXTON. 

The next writer of note Avas \\Ti.i.ia 31 ('axton, 
the celebrated ])rinter; a man of plain understand¬ 
ing, ])ut great entbusitisni in the cause of literature. 
While acting ti.s an agent for E.nglish nier(*hants in 
Holland, lu* made himsell'master of tlu* art of print- 
ing. then rei'ently introduced on the ('outincut; and, I 
liaving translated a FreiU’h book styled, Y'he Jlevnyell 
of the I/i.stories of Troye, he jirinted it at (dbent, in , 
1471, being the first hook in the English langniage 
ever put to the press.^ Afti rwards la* established ' 
a printing-otliee at VV'estminstiT, and m 1474, pro-| 
dueed The dame of Chrs.s, wdiieli was the first book ; 
printed in Britain. Lax ton translated or wrote alamt 
sixty difierent books, all of Avlneb Avent through his ! 
owm press Viefore his death in 1491. As a specimen ! 
of liis manner of Avriting, and of the literary language | 
of this age, a pa.ssage is here extracted, in moilern 

* In a note to this publication, Caxton Bays —‘ Forasmuch 
as age creepeth on lue daily, and fceblcth all tlie Ixidio, aiul also 
because I have premised divers gentlemen, and to my friends, 
to address to tbeni, as luiKtily as 1 might, this said book, tlu'ro- 
fore I have practised and learned. at iny great charge and dis- 
ponce, to ordain this said Ixmk in print, after the manner nud 
form as ye may here see, and is not written with lien and Ink, 
as other books ben, to the end that all men may have them at 
once, for tUl the books of this story, named The Reoulo of tho 
Uistoreys of Troyes, thus emprinte<l, as ye here see, Avoro begun 
in one day, and also finished in one day.’ 
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Spelling, from the conclusion of bis translation of 
The QiMcn Legend, 



William ('axtHH. 

* (’ L< fjai d of St Fra n/‘ . ] 

Franois, «ervant aiul friciid of Almi^rhiv wan 
bom ill thf; cit v of As-iv-<o, uiid was madf' a uioirhiint 
' unto tlic 25th vear i»J' his nir<', and wa>t(*d hi' time hv 
! livin;LT Vfiinl v, M- honi our Lord roriTctcd by the scour^^o 
of fiickness, and suibb uly tdianiriMi him into another 
: mail ; «o that he bvoiui to shine hv the sjtirit of pro- 
! phecy. For on a tinu*, lie, iiith otiier men of Peruse, 
was taken jirisoner, and were put in a cruel ]»ris(»n, 
where all the other waileil and sorroweil, and he only 
was ^rhnl and enjoyed. And when th<\v had rc'jireved* 
him thereid, lie ansivertML ‘Know ye,” said he, ‘that I 
, am jovful: for 1 shall lie worshippeil as a saint 
i througliout all the world.’ * 

I On a time a.s this holy man was In jiravor, the devil 
I called him thrice hy his own name. Ami when the 
i holy man had answered him, he .said, none in this 
I world is so .jreat a sinner, hut if he eonvert liim, our 
' Lord would |)urd(»n liim ; hul who that .‘^l^etli himself 
I with hard jienanre, shall never lind merey. And anon, 

I this holy man knew hy revelation the fallacy and 
{ deceit of the fiend, how iu; would have withdrawn him 
I fro to do well. And when the devil saw tliat he j 
! mi/iht not prevail apiinst him, he tempted him hy 
grievous temptation of the flesh. And when thi.s holy 
i aenant of («od felt that, he despoiled- his eluath.s, and 
! beat him.self right hard with un hard cord, saying, 

I‘Thus, brother uss, it hehoveih thee to remain and 
I to be beaten.’ And when the temjdation d<‘parte<l 
I not, he went out and plunged himself in the .snow*, all 
! naked, and made .seven grtiat balls of snow, ami jmr- 
j po«cd to have taken them into^ his body, and said, 

! ‘ This greatest is thy wife ; and thosi' four, two ben 
I thy daughters, and tw'o thy sons ; and the other twain, 
that one thy cliambrtu'c, and that other thy variet or 
yeman ; haste and clothe them : for they all die for 
cold. And if thy business tliat thou hast about them, 
grieve yo sore, then serve our Lord perfectly.’ And 
anon, the devil departed from liim all confused ; and 
St Francis returned again unto lus cell glorifying 
God. » ♦ 

He WRB enobled in his life by many miracles * * 
and the very death, which is to all men horrible and 
hateful, he admonished them to pi^aise it. And also 
he warned and admonished death to come to him, and 
laid ‘ Death, my sister, welcome be you.* And when 

>E<^rov«d. • Took off. «Unto. 


he came at the last hour, he «le|>t in our Lord; of 
whom a friar saw the soul, in manner of a star, like 
to the moon in quantity, and the sun in clearness. 

Prose history may bo said to have taken its rise j 
in the reigns of Henry 'Vll. and VIII. ; but its first j 
example.^ are of a very homely character. Robert ! 
Fabian and F.dw'arh Hall may l>e regarded as the j 
first writers in this diMpartmeiit of our national lite- 1 
rature. They aimed ut no literary excellence, norat! 
any arrangement call ulated to make their writings i 
more useful. ’Their sole ohjeet w'as to narrate > 
minutely, and as far as tlieir iqiportunities alJow'ed, 
faithfully', the events of the history of their eolI^try^ | 
Written in a dull and tedious manner, w: hout any , 
exercise of taste or judgment, with an absolute want I 
of discrimination as to tlie comparative irnjiortanee of j 
facds, and no attenijit to penetrate the motives of the i 
actors, or to deserihe more tlian the external features ■ 
of even the greatest of transaetions, the Chronicles, i| 
IIS tliey are callt^d, form masses of matter whieJi only j 
a modern rcatler of a jiec uli.ir taste, euriosifv, or ; | 
a writer in qae.st of materials, would now* willingly ; 
peruse. Yet it must be ailmitted, that to tlieir | 
minuteness and indiserirnination we are indebted for 
the ])reservati(>n of many curious facts and illustra¬ 
tions of manners, which would have otherwise been j 
lost. 

Fabian, who was an aldt'rman and .sheritf of Lon¬ 
don, and die<i in l.':il2, wrote a general chronicle of 
Fnghsh hi.storv. w liicdt lu' calleil Hit Concordance of 
Stories, and wliieh has heeti several times printed, 
tile last time in 1811, under tlie care of Sir Henry 
KUi.s. It is ]>artieii!arly minute with regard to what 
w'ould prohahly up]K'ar the most important of all 
things to the worthy aldennaii. the succession of 
olTieers of all kinds .serving in the I'iiy of l^ondon ; 
and amongst other events of tlie reign of Henry V., 
the author d(H.'s not omit to note tJiat a new' weather- 
eoek was placed on the top of St PauT.s steeple. 
Fahian repeats all the fabulous stories of early Eng¬ 
lish history, which had first been circulated by 
Geoflrey of Moniuuulh. 

[ 7V<r jr>epo»ition of King Vortigern.] 

[Vortigern hail lost mueli of the afi'ection.s of bis 
peuph* by marriage w ith Ilowemi. ] Over that, 

an heresy, culled Ai ian’.s heresy, began then to spring 
up in liritain. For the which, two holy bishops, 
named (»ermHnus and Lupus, as of Gaufryde is wit¬ 
nessed, came into Britain to reform the king, and 
all other that errt d from the way of truth. 

Of this holy inun, St Germain, Vincent Historial 
saith, that upon an evening w hen the weather was j 
passing eohl, ami the snow ftdl very' fast, he axed 
lodging of the king uf llritaiii, for him and his com¬ 
peers, which was denietL 'Then he, after sitting under 
a bush iu the field, the king’s hcrdinan passed by, 
and seeing thi.s bishoi> with his eom|>any sitting in 
the weather, desired him to his house to take there 
such j»oor lodging as he had. AMicreof the bishop 
being glad and fain, yode^ unto the house of the said 
herdiaau, the which rt*eeived him with glad cheer. 
And for him and his company, willed his w'ife to kill 
his only calf, and to dress it for his guest’s supyier; 
the which was also done. When the holy man had j 
supped, he called to him his hostess, willing and de- J 
siring her, that she should diligently gather together 1 
all the bones of the dead calf; and them so gathered, j 
to w mp together within the skin of the said calf. And j 
then it lay in the stall before the rack near unto the 
dame. Which done according to the commandmeal 
of the holy man, shortly after^the calf was reilqCRd 

1 Want. 
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^ life ; and forthwith ate hay with the dam at the 
tack. At which marvel all the house was f^reatly 
astonished, and yielded thanking unto Almighty God, 
and to that holy bishop. 

\ Upon the morrow, this holy bishop took with him 
the herdman, and yode unto the presence of the king, 
and axed of him in sharp wise, why that over-night 
he had denied to him lodging. Wherewith the king 
was so abashed, that lie had no power to give unto 
the holy man answer. Then, St Germain said to him : 
I charge thee, in the name of the Lord God, that thou 
and tliinc depart from this palace, and resign it and 
the rule of thy land to him that is more worthy this 
room than thou art. 'J'he which all thing by power 
divine was observed and done ; and the said herdman, 
by the holy bishop’s authority, was set into the same 
dignity ; of whom after descended all the kings of 
Britain. 


Spelh'fw. vVnd in (lio irioru tii of .Tuny this jvre, 
the conions of Kent ;i8seml)lytl them in f^rcto niiiltyfiale. iind 
ehnso to them a capitayne, and n:mietl hym Mortynier, and 
eosyn to the Duke of V(‘rke; hut of inoste he was narne«l 
.Tuek Cade. This keptc the pe(ij>le Avorulrouslio toinuler, un<l 
made sneh ordenaunces amonee theyin. that he brous'ht a 
grele nnmbroof peoploof theym vivto tin* Ulak lletli, wlnre ite 
deuyscil a byllc of petyeions to the kynge and his conn* 
Siiyll, &c.] 

And in the month of Jam' this year (14.')(»), the | 
commons of Ketit assembled them in groat multitmie, i 
and chase to them a Captain, and named him Morti¬ 
mer, and cousin to the Duke Ymk; but of most lu' 
was named Jack Cade. 'I'his kejtt the |)eo)d<* w»tn- 
drously together, and made sueh ordinaneev among ! 
them, that ho brought a great number of people «if 
them unto the iilaek Heath, wlien^ he devised a bill 
of petitions to tin* king and Ins eouneil, and sliowed 
therein what injuries and oppr(*ssi<>ns the poor eoin- 
inons suflenMl by such as were about the king, a f< w 
persons in number, and all under colour to eoim; to 
his above. The king’s eouneil, seeiijg tliis bill, dis¬ 
allowed it, and counselled the king, wliieh by the 
7th day of June had gathered to him a strong lu»>t of 
people, to go again’ Ins rehels, and to give unto them 
battle. 7'lieii the king, after the said rebels had 
holderi their field upon Black Heath seven days, 
made toward them. Whereof hearing, the ( aptiiln 
drew back with his people to a village called ^>even- 
oaks, and there embattled. 

Then it was agreed by the king's coutkII, that Sir 
Humphrey Stallbrd, knight, with William his brother, 
and other certain gentlemen should fi)llow the chase, 
and the king with his lords should return unto Grceii- 
wich, weening to them that the rebels were fled and 
gone. But, as before I have sIiowcmI, when Sir Hum- 
hrey with his company drew near unto Sevenoaks, 
e was wanied of the Captain, that there abode with 
his people. And wdien he had counselled with the 
other gentlemen, he, like a manful kniglit, set uj»on 
the rebels and fought with them long ; but in the 
end the Captain slew him and his brother, with many 
other, and caused the rest to give hack. All which 
season, the king’s host lay still upon Black Heath, 
being among them sundry opinions ; so that some and 
many favoured the Captain. But, finally, when word 
came of the overthrow of the Staffords, they sai^l 
plainly and boldly, that, except the Lord Saye and 
other before rehearsed were committed to ward, they 
would take the Captain’s party. For the aj^pcasing of 
which rumour the Lord Saye was put into the Tower ; 
but that other as then were not at hand. Then the 
king having knowledge of the scomfiture of his men 
and also of the rumou^of his hosting peojde, rciiioved 


from Greenwich to J.«andon, and thci'O with his host 
rested him a while. 

And so soon us Jack Cade had thus overcome the 
Staffords, he amm anpurelled him with the knight’s 
api)art:l, and did on him his brygniuU'rs set with gilt 
nails, and his salet and gilt spui*s ; and after he htwl 
refreshed Ids peojde, lie returned again to Black 
Heath, and there jugliil again his fiebl, as heretofore 
ilom and lay there from the ‘J!))th day of 
being St Peter's day, till the first day of 

. _ _ Jn wliieh season laime unto him the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterluirv, and the Duke of Buekinghain, 
with whom they hail long eominiuiieation, and found 
him right discreet in Ids answers; Jiow he it they 
could not cause 1dm t*' lay down Ids peojde, and to 
suhiiiit him unto tlie kiugV grace. 

In this while, the king and the que(‘n, hearing of 
the ijiemising of his rehels, and also the lords fearing 
their own seiMints, lest they would take the Captain’s 
party, reimued fmm Loudon to Killingworth, leaving 
the city without aid, exeej>t only the Lonl Seales, 
wldeh was left to keep the 'l ower, and w itli him n manly 
and wnrly man named Alatthew (Jowth. 'I’hen the 
CajU.un of Kent tlius hoving- at Blaekheatli, to the 
end to Mind the more tlie people, and to bring him in 
fame that he kept good justiee, lK*lieaded there a petty 
('ajituiii (*f his, named Paris, for so much as he had 
offended again' sueli onliminee us he had stablished 
in his host. .And hearing tliat the king and all his 
lords w(*re tluis departed, drew 1dm m .'ir unto the city, 
sothat upon the first iluvof.luly lie entered the burgh 
of Southwark, being then W edncNday, and lodged Jiiiu 
there that night, for he miglit not bi* sufiered to enter 
that city. 

And upon the sanu' day the commons of Kssex, in 
great number, pigbt them a field ujtoii the plain at 
Miles Knd. I ’jton the seevuid <lay of the saiil month, 
the mayor called a common eouneil ai the Gidldhall, 
for to juirvey tlie wiihstnndiug <vf ihose rebeU, and 
I other matters, in w ldeh ns>embli‘d wi*re divers o]»inions, 
i so tliat solin' thought goinl tlial tlie said reliels should 
be received into the city, and some otlienvise ; uimtug 
; the W'hieli, l{ob<*rt Horne, stoi'k-tishmonger, then bt'lng 
I an alderman, spake sore again* them that would haie 
] them enter. For the whieli sayings, the efunnn^ns 
I were so amoved aguiin’ him, that tliey eeascil not till 
they had 1dm eoiimdtted to ward. 

And tlie same ufterinxai, about five (d* tlie clock, the 
Captain with his people entered by the 1/ridge ; and 
when he came u}»on the drawbridge, lie Iuw-mI the 
rope.s that drew the bridge in sunder with Ids sword, 
and HO [lasseil into the city, and made in sundry places 
thereof jiroclamations in the king's mime, that no man, 
upon jaiin of death, shoubl mb or take anything jier 
force without paying therefor. By reason whereof he 
won many hearts of the commons of the city ; but all 
w'as done to beguile the jieojile, as after shall evidently 
j appear. He rode through divf'rs .streets of the city, 
and as lie came by Loiidoii Stone, he strake it with 
his sword and said, * Now is ISIortimer lord of this 
city.* And when ho liad tlius showed himself in 
divers places of the city, and sliowed his mind to the 
mayor for the ordering; of his peojde, he returned into 
.Southwark, and there abode as he MTore hail done, 
his people coming and going at lawful iiours when : 
they would. Then upon the mom, being the third 
day of July and Friday, the .said Captain entered again 
the city, and eau.sod the J^ord Saye to he fcttc'^ from | 
the Tower, and led into the Guildhall, whom he wiw i 
arraigned before the mayor and other of the king’u j 
justices. In which pastime he intended to have j 
brought before the said justices the foresaid Robert j 
Horne ; but his wife and friends made to him such | 
imstant labour, that finally, for five hundred marks, ho j 

* Pitched. • Hovering. s Fotchod. 
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! was set at his liberty. Then the Lord Haye, being as 
j before is said, at Guildhall, desired that he might be 
! judged by his peers. Wherwf hearing, the Captain 
j sent a company of his unto the hall, the which j)er 
I force: took him from his olfjcers, and so brought him 
unto the staudanl in Cheaj), wliere, or^ he were half 
shriven, they strake off his head ; and that done, 
pight it upon a long pole, and mo hare it about with 
I th(‘m. 

i In this time and season had the Captain cuuHed a 
gentleman to he taken, named WilliaTri (’rowmer, 
j which before had been Mlieritf of Kent, and used, as 
they said, some cxtortioiis. I'or wliir h «*auMe, or for 
he had favoured the Lor<l Sa\e, by reaMon that he had 
married his (laughter, he wan hurried to Miles Knd, 
and there, in the ( aptniu’M presence, beheaded. Ami 
the Marne time was there aUo beheaded nmuher man, 
called llaillie, the caiiMe of wIioko death was thi*', as 1 
have l)eard Home n»en report. 'J'his Huillie was (d* the 
familiar and old aei|naintance d' .lack Cade, where¬ 
fore, MO HOOD us he espied him eoming to liim-ward, he 
euj<t in his mind that he would diseo\or his living ami 
old maniuTs, and sliovr oil' his vile kin and lineage. 
Wherefore, kmnvirig that the said llaillie used to hear 
Mcrows,- and prophesy al)out him, showing to his eoni- 
pany that he was an enchanter ;itid of ill disposition, 
and that they should well kjiow hy such hooks as he 
hare ujeui hint, and hade them siareh, and if they 
found not as he said, tlint tin ti they sh«oiid ]>ui him 
to death, which all wa^ ihuu* according to his coiii- 
mamlment. 

When they had thus hehead<Ml these two men, they 
to<ik the head <d' Crowimu- and pi^hl it uj'on a pole, 
and so entered again tin- city wiilj the headN of the 
Cords Saw* and td’ ('r<Avmer ; and as they pas>ed the 
streets, joined the ](o]es togetlier, and caU'>ed either 
dead mouth to kiss other diver^-e and many times. 

And the Captain the self-same day went unto the 
house (tf Philip Malpas, draper and alderman, and : 
rohht'd and spoih‘d his houst', ajid took thence n great 
Huhstanee ; hut he was before wiiiried, and tlierehy 
eoiiveye<l much of his money and plate, or else he had , 
iK’cn undone. At which sp»dliiig were present many I 
poor mej> of the «'ity, whieli at such times l)een e%er ; 
ready in all ]daees to do harm, wlnn such riots Itecn i 
dfuie, 

'i'heti towaril night he rettinu’d into Soighwark, and ' 
upon the mom re-entered the city, and dined that day : 
ata]duee in St Margaret Patyn parish, called < Jherstis 
House ; ami when Ire had dined, like an uneiirteous | 
guest, robbed him, as tlie day before he had Malpas. 
For w hich tw o ndtberies,albeit that the porail ami needy ! 
people drew nnto him, and wore partners of lliat ill, i 
the honest ami thrifty commoners east in their minds ; 
the sequel of this mutter, and feared lest they sln*uld 
be dealt with in like manner, by means when*of he 
lost the jK‘ople’s favour ami hearts. For it was to he ! 
thought, if he had not exei'uted that rvd>bery,he might 
have gone fair and brought l»is jmrpose t<' gmal eH'eet, 
if he had intended well ; but it is to deem and pre- 
RUpjiose that the intent of liim was m't goo<l, where¬ 
fore it might not eomc to any good evuielusion. Then 
the mayor and aldermen, witli assistauee of the wor- 
shijdul eommoners, seeing this misdemeanour of the 
Captain, in safegtuirding of themself and i»f the city, 
took their eouiisels, how they might drive the Captain 
and his adherents from the city, wherein their fear 
was the mort‘, for so much as the king and his lords 
W'ith their powers were far from thenn Ilut vet in 
avoiding of apjmrent i>eril, they condeseemled that 
they would withstand his any more entry into the 
city. For the perfonuance wfiereof, the mayor sent 
unto the Lord S^ies and Matthew Oowth, then having 
the Tower in guiding, and had of them assent to per¬ 
form the aanie. 

* Ere* 


Then upon the /ith day of July, the Captain being 
in Southwark, caused a man to be beheaded, for cause 
of displeasure to him done, as the fame went; and so 
he kept him in Southwark all that day ; how be it he 
might have entered the cit^ if he had wold. 

And when night was coming, the mayor and citizens, 
W'ith Matthew Cowtii, like to their former apiK>int- 
mont, k(?pt the i>asHage of the bridge, being Sunday, 
and defended ihc Kentishrnen, wbich made gTeat 
force to re-enter the city, 'l lu-n the Captain, seeing 
this bickering iK'gun, yode to hainess, and called 
his yxojde about him, and set fiercely upon the 
citizeiiH, that he drave them back from the stulf)Os 
in S#>uthHark, or bridgo* foot, onto the dr wbridg’C. 
Then the Kentishrnen set fire up *n the drawl>ndge. In 
defending whereof many a nmn was drowned and 
slain, among the which, men of name wa>: John ! 
Sutton, alderman, Matthew fiowtli, genilenuin, and ] 
l{(*ger Ileysund, citizen. And thus continued tl»i- | 
skirini.**!! all night, till .0 of tlie clock upon the luoin ; ! 
so that sometime the citizens had the better, and tliu> , 
soon tin* Kentishmen were upon the ladtcr side ; hut j 
ever tliey kept tliem upon the bridge, so that the | 
citizens passed never mueli the bulwark at the bridge j 
f(»ot, jK/r the Kentishmen much farther than the draw¬ 
bridge. Tims continuing this cruel fight, to the de- i 
struetioii of much ]>eo]de on both sidcH ; lastly, after 
the Kentishmen W(‘re juit to the worse, a trevv* was 
agreed for certain boms ; during the which trew, the 
Arehbi^hopof Canterlairv, then chancellor of Knglainl, 
sent u general pardon to the ('aptain for himself, and 
an«)iher for his people ; by reason whereof he and his 
company departed the same night out of .Southwark, 
and so returned eM ry man to hi^. (uvn. 

Hut it was not bmg after that the Cajitain with liV« 
ciunpitiiy was thus departed, that proclamations were 
made in tlivei-s places of Kent, of Sussex, and .S:»w- 
therey, that who might take the foresaid Jack Cade, 
either alive or dead, *- 110111(1 have a thousand mark for 
his travail. After which proclamation thus published, 
a gfuitleman of Kent, named Alexander Iden, atvaited 
so liis time, that lie took him in a garden in Sussex, 
where in the taking of him the said Jack w*as slain : 
and so being dead, was brought into Southwark the 

ibiy of the month v-f Septem>»er, and then left in the 
King’s Hoiich for that night. And njion the morrow 
the dead coryise was drawn through the high streets of 
the city unto Newgate, and there headed and quar¬ 
tered, wh<>se head was then sent to London Bridge, 
and his four (piartei's were sent to four sundry towTis 
of K(‘nt. 

And tin*- done, the king sent his commissions into 
Kent, and rode after himself, and caused enquiry to 
lie made <»f this riot in Canterbury ; wherefore the 
same eight men were judgt d and put to death ; and in 
other g<H>d towns of Kent and Sussex, divers other 
were put in exeeuiioii for the same riot. 

Hall, xvho was a lawyer and a judge in the sheriflTs 
court of London, anti died at an advanced age in 
l.'>47. ('ompiled a copious chronicle of FInglish his¬ 
tory tluring the reigns of the houses of Lancaster 
and York, and those of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
which was first printetl by Grafton in 1548, under 
the title of The ('^nion of the two and I Hast re 

Families of Lanvastre and Vorhe, with all the Actes done 
in Inyth the tt/mes o f the Princes both of the one linage and 
the other, &c. Hall is very minute in his notit'cs of 
the fashions of the time ; altogether, his work is of a 
superior character to that of Fabian, as might per¬ 
haps Im? expected from his better etlucation and condi¬ 
tion in life. Considered ns the only conipilat ions of 
English history at the command of the wits of KUer- 
beth’g reign, and as ftiririshing the foundations of 
many scenes and even wdiole^plays by one of 

1 Truce. 
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t O»t illustrious of these, the Clironicles liave a value 
our eyes hej'^ond that ^vliich properly belongs to 
ItUem. in the following extract, the mutter of a re¬ 
markable scene in Kichard 111. is found, and it is 
worthy of notice, how well the prose narration reads 
beside the poeticid one. 

[jS’m/t’ in thv CouncU-Iioom of the Protaior Ohncoita’.^ 

The Lord Trotector cntisod a council to he set at 
the Tower, on Friday the thirteen day of June, 
where there was much communing lor the honourable 
solemnity of the coronation, of the which the time 
I; apjioiiited ai>proachcd so m ar, that the }>agejints wert^ 

1; a making day and night at A\'cstminster, and victual 
! killed, wbicli afterward was cast jiway. 
j I These lords thus sitting, ('oinniuning of this matter, 
j the Protector came in among them, about nine ol‘ the 
I ‘ clock, Kaluting them courteously, excusijig liiiiisclf that 
I i ho had been from tlictii so long, saying merrily that 
|i ho had been a sleeper that day. Ami after a littl<‘ 
j talking with him, lie said to the Pisbop of J*dy, ‘ I\ly 
; Lord, you ha^ e very ;:<jo(I strau’bcrric'’ in your g-arden 
, at Ilolborii; 1 rtapiire ytui let us lia\e a moss of them,' 

I ‘ fihully, my Lord,’ (jiiot)i lie ; “ I would I bad xum* ; 
j ^ better tiling, as ready to your pleusurt' as that and 
i with that in all haste? be his servant for a dish i 

of strawberries. The. Protector set the lords fa-i in 
communing, and therenpon prayed them to spare him 
a little ; and so he <l(par((‘d, and came again between 
tell ami eleven of the clock in to tiu? c)iamh<‘r, all - 
changed, witli a sour angry counteiuinoc, knitting tlie : 
i brows, frowning and fretting, and gnawing on Ids < 
■ lips ; and so set him down in his places All tlie lords 
were dismayed, and sore marvelled of tliis manner ■ 
and sudden change*, and what thiirr should him ail. 
When be had siuen a while, tlius he began : ‘ W'liat 
were they we)rthv te) liave, that e'lmjatss an<l imagine 
the destruction e»f bic, being so m ar of bloe)d to tin.* 
king, ami protecteir of this liis retyal realm F At whie h 
ejiiestiem, all the lewds sat sore astr.nisheel, nm.‘'inir 
much by whom the question shoubl be nieuul,of w liie-li 
every man knew' liinisedf cltair. 

Then the Lorel Hastings, as be that, for the fami¬ 
liarity that was between tlumi, tlmULdit be might be 
boldest wdth him, answ'cri'd and said, that tiny were 
worthy to be jmnislied as heinous traitors, whatsotwer 
tlioy were ; and all the other afhriiicd the same*. ‘ 'J’hut 
is,’ quoth he, ‘yonder sorceress, niy brother's wife, 
and other with her m<?aniiig the ((ueen. Alanv of 
the lords were sore abashed which favour<;d her ; bnt 
the Lord Hastings was better contcjit in liis mind, 
that it was moved by her than by any otlier that be 
loved better ; albeit his lieurt grudg-ed tliat In* was 
not afore made of counHcl of this matter, as well as 
he was of tlic taking of her kindred, and of tlieir jmt- 
ting to death, which were by hi.s assent liefore <levised 
to bo beheaded at Pomfret, this self same day ; in tin* 

I which he w'as not ware, that it was by other devised 
that he himself should the same day be beheaded at 
London. ‘'J'hen,’ said the Protector, ‘in whutwi.se 
that sorceress and other of her counsel, a.s Shor(?’.s wife, 
with her affinity, hare by their sorcery and witchcraft 
thus w'asted my body !’ and therewith pluck(?d u[» 
his doublet sleeve to his elboiv, on hi.s left arm, wlicn* 
he showed a very withered arm, and small, as it was 
never other.’ And thereupon every man’s mind mis¬ 
gave them, well perceiving that this matter was hut 
a quarrel ; for well they W'ist that the queen wais 
both too w'ise to go about any such folly, and also, if 
she w'ould, yet would she of all folk make Shore’s wife 
least of her counsel, wdioin of all women she most 
httted, as that concubine whom the king, her husband, 
most loved. 

Also, there was no |tian there, but knew that his 
arm was ever such, sith the day of his birth. Never- i 


theless, the Lord Hastinp, whitjh from the death of 
King lulward kept Shore’s wdfe, liis heart somewhat 
grudged to have Iier wliom he loved so highly ac¬ 
cused, and that as ho knew well untruly ; there¬ 
fore he answcivd and said, * t’ortainly, my Lord, 
if they liave so done, they he worthy of licinoui ‘ 
puni.'ihment.’ ‘ ^^'hat !’ quoth the Protector, ‘ thou 
servest me, I ween, with if and with and ; I tell 
thee, they have done it, and tluit will I make good 
on thy body, traitor !’ And tlierewith, us in u great 
auger, he clappe<l his fisi on the Ixiard a great raj>, 
at whieh token given, tme cried treason without the ; 
chamber, and therewith a door clapped, and in cam© i 
ru.sbing men in harness, a.s many as the chamber could 
bold. And anon the Protector sai<l to the Ijord ■ 
Hastings, ‘ I arrest thee, traitor !’ ‘ \Vduit ! me ! my . 
Liuil,’ quoth he. ‘ Vea, the traitor,’ ipioth the Pro- , 
tcctor. Ami one h‘t fly at llie Lord Stunley, which 
shrunk at the stroke, and fell under the table, or else 
bis bead liad been to tlie teeth ; for as shortly 

as he .shrunk, yet ran the blood about his ears. Then 
was the Arelihishop of York, and Doctor Alorton, ; 
Pishop of Fly, and the Lord Stanley taken, and divers 
others whi(‘h were be.stoucd in divers <*hanihers, save 
tlie Lord 1 ladings, whom the Protector commanded 
to speed and slirivi* him a]>aee. ‘ For, hy .Saint Poule,’ ' 
quoth 1 h‘, * 1 will not dim* 1 tliy liead off.* 

It hiioted him not to a>k why, but heavily he took a 
priest at a venture, ami made a short slirift, for a 
longer wtmld not bo sullernl, the Protector inude so 
iiiueli haste to Ins dinner, wliieli might md g<t to it 
till this munier were ilmie, for saving of his ungra¬ 
cious oath. So was lie brought foitli into the green, 
|be.side the chapel witliin the i’ower, and liis head laid 
ilown <.'0 a i'lg of tlniher, that lay iheri* for building 
td' the chapel, and there tyrunnously stricken oil, and 
afu r his body and liead were inti-rred at W indsor, by 
I hi- nias(t>r. King lidward the Fourth; whoso soul.'j 
i Jt-u p.ifdon. Amen. 


MU THO.MAS MoJti;, 

Ihissilig over Forte.scue. Ihe first pi'o.se-writer who 
mingled just ami striking thought with his language, 
and was entitled to the appellation of a man of 
genius, WU.S utKiiiestionahly the celebrated eluuieellor 
of Henry VIII., Sir 'J'iiomas Mokr ( 

Porn tlie son of a judge of the King's Pencil, ;md 
educated at Oxford, Alore entered life with all ex- 
tt'rn.'il advantages, ami soon reached a distinguisiied 
situation in the law and in state einployinents. 
He was apj)ointed Lord ('liancellor in lit'ing 

the first layman who (*ver held the ofliee. At all 
])eriod.s of his life, he was .a /.eahm.s jirolessor of the 
(kitholie faith, insoinueh that he was at one time 
with ditliculty restraineil from lieeoniing a monk. 
When Henry wished to divorce ('atlierine, he was 
opposed by tin? eoinscientions More, w ho ueeortiiiigly 
ineurred his disideusure, and p(?rislied on the seatrold. 
'I ho cheerful, or rather inirtliful, di.si)osition of the 
learned chaneellur forsook liim not at the last, and 
he je.sted even when alvout to lay his head ii|K>n the 
block. d'Jie (*liara(’P*r of More w as most iMmignant, 
a.s the l(*tti*r to his wife, Avho was ill-tenqx.?re<l, 
written after the burning of some of his projH*rty, 
expressively shows, at the same time (hat it is a 
good specimen of liis Kngli.Hh prose. The domestic 
circle at his house in Chelsea, where the profoundly 
learned statesman at onee paid n*verenee to his 
jKirents and sported with his elnldren, has been 
made the subject of an interesting picture by the 
great artist of that age, HoPxdii. 

The literary productions of More are partly in 
Latin and p.arily in Fnglish : he ad<»pte<l the former 
language probably from taste, the latter for the pur- 
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pose of rcnohing the roininonalty.* Besides some 
epistles and other minor writings, he wrote, in Latin, 



11 curions ]thilosopbi('al work un«Ur tlu* tiilo of 
IJinfuu, wliifli, (l(S('riliing an iniairinary pattern 
eunnlrv and ]>eople. Iras addt'd a ^\ord t<> ti»e Kng- 
li.sh luiigua^'e, every selienu* of national inijirnve* 

♦ 'riic is a »C .Sir Thoiua.!' >t<>roV juvcnilc 

jK)vtr> : - - 

Hc' that hat}) 1 ifO’ ttiv h ivi<' 

Amt fiillth t ' inaii>iiK Ntti 
'I )m' siiiyt}) t hat fhlall (n jiaii 
tli^ till in i'i \vi II iii-h hunt 

A Itliu k ilraiK-r with wliytc} 

'I'll ). 'H' to « I ititiu; 

An uM Inr !c! Ihtciiji- a »'UtU’ 

1 wa-nr siiall ]-ri'\ *■ a fulo. 

Ainl an <*M too , tliat ran (iui 
^«»t^^in^( l»nf il)*- rup, 

Witt) lirr ph\>irkr will kt'p«- tuu* »iil. 

Till kIu' liatl) s'iummI li\in uj>. 

A nnin of law that ncM-r wiwi,* 

The wayi’s to l»ny iiint m'U 
\V«'n\nit ti> r>>,r hv morfhainlyi.t', 

I pr.ty t.htil him well t 

A imrc'hunnt rkr, that u ill go nrkc 
Uy all th«v‘ nw'iuu'i* ho may, 

I'o fall in hnti! till Iso hi-.puto 
Ills monoy oloano jiwav ; 
riotyng the lawe f«<r evi ry ntniy 
Sihall prove u thrifty man, 

A't'ith hate jviul strife, hnt by iny life 
I eannnt tell yon whun. 

Whan MU hatter will Aniatt«r 
In philnaophy, 

Or a patUar waae a mtxllar 
Xu tiMMlogy, Ao, 


nieiit founded on theorcticHl views Ixiing since then I 
termed Utopian. The most of the English wTitings \ 
of -Vlore tire pamphlets on the religious controversies 
of iiis day, and the only one whieh is now of value 
is A Uistonj (if / '(hrard V., and of his Brother^ and 
(if Richard III., which Mr llallam considers as the 
tirsf, Kngli.sli jirove work tree of vulgarisms and 
])eil}intry. 

Tlie intention of Sir d'liomas More in his Utopia 
is to set fortli liis idea of thoKe soeial arrangements 
wherelty the happiness and improvement of the 
[Mople may he secured to the utmost extent of which 
human nature is snseejdihli ; thongli, probably, be 
has pi(!tured more tlian he really conceived i* possible ' 
to etii'ct. JOxtjerienee proves that many ol his sug¬ 
gestions are indeed rto])ian. Jn his imaginary island, 
lV>r instance, all are eoriti nted with the necesKaries of 
life; all are employcil in iiHcfnl labour; no man de- , 
sires, in clothing, any other <iuality hesides durahi- 
lity; and sima- wants ;ire few, and every individual 
engagf-s in labour, there is no ja d for working more 
than six hours a-day. Neit’ur la/iness nor avarice 
finds a place in this hap]>y rtgl(»n ; for wdiy should the ’ 
peo):le he indolent when tiny have so little toil, or 
! greedy wiieii they know that there is abundance for 
each ? All this, it is e vident, is incompatible with 
I (jualities inhc'cnt in liunian luiture ; man requires 
the stimulus of selt'-intercst to render him indus- 
triotis aii'i persevering; he loves not utility merely, 
hnt ornament : lie }-osst'sses a sjurit of emulation 
whieh makes him endeavour to outstrip his fellows, 
and ;i d) sire to acmnmilute ]'r(qH.‘rty even fur its 
i own sake. W'ith inueh that is Ttopian, however, the 
Work eor.tains many sound suggestions. Tlius, in¬ 
stead <;f severe ])unishimnt of theft, the author 
Avould ini]»rov( the morals and condition of the 
j*eoplc, .so ;is to take aw;iy the temj)tation to crime; 
for, say'' la-. ‘ if you sulfer your jK-ople to be ill- 
j educatid, and their manners to he ctjrrupted from 
lledr infancy, :ind then ]>unislithem for those crimes > 
I til which their first educ.ation tiisposed them, W’hat i 
i el<e i.s to be ( oiududed from this, hnt that you first 
nnike thieve s, and tlicn puni.sh them ?' In Utopia, ' 
We are told, w;ir is never c ntered on but for some 
gros.s injury <u»ne to themselves, or, more esj)eeially, 
to their allies ; and the glory of a general is in pro- 
jvortion, iiot to tiie numi*er, but to the fewmess of 
the I nemie.<, w Imm he .'•lays in gaining a victory. 
(Vimiu;ds are generally jiunisheil witli slavery, even 
for tlu greatest misdeeds, since servitude is no less 
terrible ih.an death itself; and, by making slaves of 
malefactors, not only does the ])uhlic get the l>enetit 
of their iahour. Imt the continual sight of their 
inisiiy is more etfeetual than their death to deter 
other men from crime. It is one ot the oldest laws of 
the Utopians, that no man tmght to l>e punished for 
his religion ; ‘ it being a fundamental (»pinit»n among 
tliem, tliat a man cannot make himself believe any* 
tiling lu* pleases; nor dt» they drive any to dissemble 
their thouglits by threateiiings, so that men are not 
tempted to lie or disguise tluir opinions among 
them ; which, being a sort of fraud, is abhorred by 
the I'topian.s.’ Every man may endeavour to eon- 
vert otliers to his views by the force of anucable and 
imxlest argument, w itliout bitterness against those 
of other opinions; but w hoever adds n pHNich and 
violence to persmisivin, is to lx? coiuienined to hanisli- 
nieiit or slavery. Such tolerant views were ex- 
tremc?ly rare in the days of Sir Thomas More, 
in later life w’ere lamentably departed from by hiiu- 
self in practice j for in |xr»eeuting the ibotestanU* 
he diKplayed a degree of intoleraiux? and severflj^' 
which were atrangidy at variants? both with tlugi 
opinions of his youth and tli^ general mi l dn ett of 
his disposition. 
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ILcito' to Lady More,^ 

[Returning from tlio negotiations at Cnmbray, Sir Thomas 
More heard that his bams and some of those of his neighbours 
hod been burnt down; he consequently Avrote the following 
letter to his wife. Its gentleness to a sour-temperod woman, 
and the benevolent filings expressed about the iwopcrty of his 
neighbours, have been much admired.] 

Mistress Alice, in my most heartywise T recommoml 
me to you. And wliereas I am iuforivied hy mv smi 
Heron of the loss of our barns and our neighbours’ 
also, with all the corn that was tlu'rein ; albeit (sav¬ 
ing Clod’s pleasure) it is great pity of so much goocl 
corn lost ; yet since it has likeil liim to send ns such j 
a chance, we must and are hounden, not only to he 
content, but also to be glad of his visitation. He sent 
us all that we have lost ; and slnee he hath by such a 
chance taken it away again, his ]deasure he hilfdled ! 
Let us never grudge tlna’cat, hut take it in good 
worth, and heartily thank him, as well for a<lv< rslty 
a.s for prosperity. And peracH enture w<‘ have more 
cause to tliank him for our hvss than for our wiiming, 
for liis wisdom better setdh what is good for us tlnm 
we do ourselves. 'I'herehwe, I }trav you In- of good 
cheer, and take all the liousehold witli yon to ehuivh, 
atid there thank llod, both for that lie has given us, 

: and for that he has taken from us, and for that he 
! hath left us ; which, if it please him, he ean inenaise 
i when he will, ami il’ it please him to leave us yet h's.;, 
j at his pleasure he it ! 

I I pray you to make some gf>od onsearch what my 
i poor neighbours have lo>t, and hid them t.ake no 
! thought therefore; for, if I sliould not leavi* my''clf a 
; .sjioon, there shall no poor neighbour of mine hear no 
, lo.ss by my chance, hajitiemat in my h<ms(>. I pray 
you he, with my cliildren and your houstdiold, merry 
! in God ; and devise somewhat wiili your IViemls what 
way were best to take, for jiroviviou to he made lor 
corn for our liousehold, and for seed this year coming, 
ifwc think it good that wc keep the ground stil] in 
our hands. And wliethcr W(' think it go<»d that we 
so shall do or not, yet I think it w<‘re not best sud¬ 
denly thus to leave it all uji, and to jmt away our 
folk from our farm, till we have somewhat advis.al us 
thereon, llowhoit, if we have more now than ye >hall 
need, ami which can get them other masters, ye may 
then diseliarge us of tliem. Ihii I would not that any 
man were suddenly sent away, he wot imt whitlier. 

At my coining hither, I pcrceive«l none other hut 
that I should tarry still with tiie king's grace, Hut 
now I shall, 1 think, because of this chance, g(‘l leav<* 
this next week to eiune Inane ami see you, and tlien 
shall wc fiirther devise together uiiou all things, wliat 
order shall he best to takia 

And thus as heartily fare you well, with all our 
children, as ye can wish. At A\h»odstock, the thinl 
day of Scptend)cr, l)y the hand of Thomas Mork. 

[Charm'ter of JlU hard JIJ.\ 

[8ir Thomas’s account of Riehartl in. has been followed by 
’ Shakspeore.] 

Ricliard, the third son, of wliom we now entreat, 
was in wit and courage egal* with either of them ; in 
body and prowess, far under tlieni h<;th ; little of 
stature, ill-featured of limbs, crook-backed, his left 
shoulder much higher than his right, hard-favoured 
of visage. He was malicious, -wrathful, envious, and 
from afore his birth ever froward. It is for truth 
reported, that the duchess his mother liad so much 
ado in her travail, that she could not he delivered of 
him uncut; and that he came into the world with the 
feet forward, as men be home outward ; and (as the 
fame runneth) also not untoothed (whether men of 
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hatred report above tlie truth, or tdHc that nature 
changed her course in his beginning, which, in the 
course of his life, many things unnaturally com¬ 
mitted.) * 

None evil captain u’as lie in tlie war, as to which 
his <lisposition was more meetly than for peace. 
Sundry victories had In*, and sometime overthrows, 
hut TK'ver in default for his own person, either of 
liardines*! or politic order. Free nas lie eulle<l of dis¬ 
pense, and somewhat above his ]>ower lihc^ral. ith 
large gifts he get him nnsteadfast Iriemlship, tor 
which he was fain to pil and spoil in other places, and 
get him stedfast hatred. Ht; was close and secret ; 
a deep dissimuler, Uovly of eonntenance, arrogant of 
heart ; outwanlly eoumpinahle where he inwariUy 
liated, not letting to kiss Avhom he thought to kill ; 
di.spitiou.s ami cruel, not fc»r e\il uill alway, hut 
oftetier for ambition, and either for the surety and 
increase of his estate. Friend ami foe was indilVer- 
ent, Avhere his ailvantage grew ; he spareil no man’s 
<leath whose life Avitlistood his ]>nr])<*se. He slew with 
his own hamls king Henry A'l., hi'ing juisoner in the 
'J'ower. 

[ Tin’ I Itiphui Jdtii itl 

(I’join lti>h<)ii Iturnet’s translation of the I’topia.^ 

'I'hev think it is an esiih'nee <<r true ni-^doj i fora 
man to pursue hi> own advantages a- far as tli. laws 
allow it. 'riu'V aci <Mnif it piety to prt*t'er the puMie 
gooil to one'*' private ioneerns, But liny think it 
unju-'t for a man to v^M■k for his own pleasure, by 
. snatehitig jinother man^ ]th‘asini>s from liini. Atnl, 

' on the eoiitrary, tliey tliink it a ‘igu of a gentle and 
good soul, fora mnti to disjieiise with liis own advaii- 
tage for the good (»!’ otluT- ; ami that, hy doing, a 
goo<l man llml' as much jdeasure one w.^^ as In* ]»arts 
with nnotlier ; for, as lie may esju'ct tin* like from 
others when he may c-onie to m'cd it, if that should 
fail liim, yet tin* senne of a good acli'>n, and the re- 
lle<*tions that on<* makes un tin* love and gralitudt* i f 
thove wlnun he has so ohliged, give- the mind more 
]dt'usu!e than tin* body (‘duhl hav e fuuml in that from 
whieh it htid vonuitiC'! itself 'liny itre also per¬ 
suaded that (lo(l will make u]> tin* lo.s ol those small 
pleasures with a vast and endless juy, of whit h reli¬ 
gion iloes <*asi]y eonvinee a go(td soul. Tims, upon an 
imjuirv iiit<* the vvln»le matter, tlmy rei*koii that all 
our actions, ami evt'u all our virtttes, terminate in 
pleasure, as in our el\i(*f eml and greute.-t ha]>j>in(\ss ; 
and they call ('very motion m* state, i itln*!* of body or 
mind, in which nature teaihes us to »lelight, a j)Ica- 
sure. And thus they cautiously limit plea.sure only 
to tho.se appetites to whielt nature leads us ; for ihev 
reckon that natur<! leads us only to those delights to 
whieh reason ns well as sv'use earries ns, and hy which 
wc neithv;!' injure any otluu- person, nor let go greater 
pleasure.s for it, ami which do not <lravv troubles on u.s 
after tlieiri ; Init they look upon those delights which 
men, hy a foolish thougli conmion mistake, call ph*a- 
Huri*, as if they could change the nature of things, as 
wa*ll as the use of wowls, as things that not only do 
Jiot advance our happiness, hut do rather obstruct it 
very mu<'h, Ixcause tluw do so entirely possess the 
minds of those that once go into them with a fnlne 
notion of pli^asurc, that therc^ is no room left for truer 
and |)urer i)leaMures. 

There arc many things that in themselves have 
nothing that is truly delighting : i>n the coiitrarj', 
they have a good deal of hitterness in them ; and yet 
hy our perverse appetites after forbidden ohjects, arc 
not only ranked among the pleasures, but are made 
even the greatest designs of life. Among those who 
pursue these sophisticated pleasures, they reckon those 
whom I mentioned before, who think themselvot 
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really the better for having fine clothes, in which they 
think tliey arc doubly mistaken, both in the oi)iiiion 
that they have of their clotlies, and in the ojunion 
that they have of thcniMelveH ; I'or if y(»u consider the 
use of clothes, why should a line thnuid be thought 
better than a coaiMe one ? And yet that sort of men, 
as if they had s<)inc real advantages beyond others, 
and did not owe it wholly to their mistakes, look big, 
and seem to fancy theiiiHelves to be the more valuable 
on that account, and imagine that a respect is due to 
them for the sake of a rich garment, to which they 
W’ould not have })retended if they ha<l l>e<*n 
meanly clothed ; and they resent it as an alfront, if 
that respect is not }>ai<l them. It is also a great folly 
to hv taken witli these outward liiarks of respect, 
which signify nothing ; for what true or real pleasure 
can one tind in this, that anotln r man stamls bare, or 
makes legs to him i Will the bcmling another man’s 
tldghs give you any ease ? Ami will liis head's being 
bare cure tin' madne^s <,f yurs { Ami yet it i- won* 
derful to see how tliis false notion of J^l<•a^ure bewit< ln-.'' 
many, who delight them>eIv« M with the faimv ot tin ir 
nobility, and are pleased witli thi' eumeit, that they 
are de-^eendcil from ame>lors who have been held for 
some suere^sions rich, Jind tlmt tiny have had great 
|M>ss(^r^ions ; for tliis is- all that makes nobility at 
present ; >et tin y do not think tln-mselvi-s tv wi\it the 
less noble, tliongb tlieir immedi.ate j»areiits huv<- lett 
noiu' <'l' ibis wealtli to ih.ctii ; <n- though tin y them¬ 
selves have sijuumlen d it all away. 'I'he I’topiaiis 
have no lietter opinion ol' tho-e who .are iinn h taken 
with getns and preeiom- stono, Jtnd who aoeoiint it a 
degree o(* haj»junes> m \t l'» a div ine one, if liny can 
jiun hase one that i> very extniordinai v, espe« ially if 
it he of ilmt -ort of Ht.ines that is llien in greate-«t re- 
<|Uest ; loj* tlie same sort is tmt at all titm-.s of tin* 
same valu(‘ witli all soils of peojile ; n<<rwiU men buy 
it, unles" it he dismounted and taken out of (he gold. 
And then the ji'weller is ma<le to give good security, 
and re<[uired solemnly to swear tliat tlie stone is true, 
that by sneh an exact caution, a false one may'le i >>e 
bought iiistiail of a true ; wliereas if you were to 
examine it, your eye could find no diti'ereiiee betvvcen 
that which is eoimiertVdt and that which is true ; so 
that they are all one to you, as mueli as if you were 
blind. And cait it l>e thought that they wlm hea)> up 
an useless mass of wealth, md tor any us^> that it is 
to bring them, but merely to jth'ase themselves with 
the eontemplation of it, enjoy any truejdeasure in itf 
The dc light they timl is only a fabe slunlow of Joy. 
Tlmse are no bettcfv whox* error is somewhat ditherent 
from the fortner, and who hide it, out of the fcair of 
losing it ; for what other name can fu the hiding it in 
the earth, or nitlier the restoring it to it again, it 
being thus cut c»}f from lieing useful, either tf» its 
owner or to the rest of mankind f And yet the owner 
having hid it carefully, is glad, because he thinks he 
is now sure of it. And in ease om* should come to 
' steal it, the owner, though he might live perhai>s ten 
years alter that, would all that while after the theft, 
of which he knew nothing, find no ilitference hetw'eeii 
Ids having it or losing it, for bcdli ways it was equally | 
useless to him. 

Among those foolisli jmrsuers of pleasure, they 
reckon all those that delight in hunting, or birding 
or gaining : of whose* madness they have ly heard, 
for they have no such things among them. 

Thus though the rabble of mankind looks iijxm 
these, and all other things of this kind which arc in¬ 
deed innumerable, ns pleasures ; the Utopians, on the 
contrary, observing that tlieiei.s nothing in the nature 
of them that is truly [vleasunt, conclude that they arc 
not to be reckoned among pleasures. For though the.se 
things may create some tickling in the senses (which 
seems to be a true notion of pleasure), yet they reckon 
that this does not arise from the thing itself^ but 


from a depraved custom, which may so vitiate a man’s | 
taste, that bitter things may pass for .sw'cet ; as preg¬ 
nant women think pitch or tallow tastes sweeter than ; 
honey ; but as a man’s sense when corrupted, either 
hy a disease or some ill habit, does not change tlie ! 
nature of other things, so neither can it change the 
nature <»f pleasure. 

They reckon uj) several sorts of these pleasures, 
whicli they call true ones ; some belong to the body, 
and others to the mind. 'I'be jileasurcs of the mind 
lie in knowledge*, and in that delight wddeh the con¬ 
templation of truth carries with it ; to wldcli they 
1 add the joyful retiections on a well-s}>ent life, and the 
assured hopes of a future ha)/piness. They divide the 
j jileasures of the body into two sfrits ; the oi ' is that 
' which gives our senses svone real il(‘light, and is j)er- 
! lbrme<l, either by the recruiting of naiure, and sup- 
! jilying tlmse ]varts on which the internal heat of life 
fee<ls ; ami that is done by eating or drinking: Or 
when liaturc i** eu'^ed of any surcharge that oppresses 
it. There is another kind of this sort of jdeasure, that 
neither gives us anything tliat our bodies require, 
nor frees us from anvtliing w ith wliieh we are over- 
eliarged ; and yet it excites our s(‘ii,ses by a secret 
utiseen virtue, and by a generous inqiression, it so 
tickles and atleets them, that it turns them inw'ardly 
upon them‘<eives ; and tliis is the pleasure begot by 
mu-ii-. 

Aiiotln r sort of bodily pleasure is, that wliieh con- 
si't> ill a <}uitt and i:ood constitution of body, by 
whieh tlien* is an eiitire heallliiness sju’cad over all 
the j-art-* of tin* I'ody m-t allayed with any disease. 
This, win ji it i" frt'e from all mixture of pain, gives 
an inward ]d(‘a^iire of it'^eif, even though it should not 
he c\**ited Ity any external ainl delighting object ; uinl 
although this pleasure do( > nut so vigorously aflVet 
the sunse, nor act >o strongly upon it, yet, as it is the 
greatest of all plea-'Ure^, so aimo*«t all the Ur<<j*ians 
reckon it tin* foundation and basis of all the other 
iov> of life ; since tliN alone makes one’s state of life 
to he easy and desirahle ; and when this is wanting, 
a man is really eajuihle of no other i>leasure. They 
look u}*(*n indolence and freevloiu from ])ain, if it does 
not ri-e from a perfect hi*aUh, to be a state of stupi¬ 
dity rather than of plea-vire. There has been a con- 
trover'jy in this matter very narrowly canvassed among 
them ; wlveihcr a firm and entire health could be 
called a plca*'ure or not ! Some have thought that 
there was no pleasure hut that whieh was excited by 
some sensible motion in the body. Hut this opiniou 
has been long aeo run down among them, so that now' 
they do almost all agree iti this, That health is the 
greatest of all bodily pleasures ; and that, as there is 
a pain in sickness, whii h is as opposite in its natui*c to 
]deasure, as sickness its<.‘lf is to health, so they hold 
that health eames a jileasure along with it. And if 
any should say that sickness is not really n pain, but 
that it only carries a pain along with, they look upon 
that as a fetch of subtility that d<K*s not much alter 
the matter. So they think it is all one, whether it be 
said, that health is in itself a pleasure, or that it be¬ 
gets a jdeasure, as fire gives heat ; so it l>e gi'antevl, 
that all those whose health is entire have a true plea- 
I sure in it ; and they reason thus. What is the plea- 
i sure of eating, but that a man’s health which had l»et*n 
! weakened, does, with the assistance of fowl, drive away 
hunger, and so recruiting itself, ret*overs its former 
vigour ? And being thus refreshed, it finds a jvleasure 
in that conilict. And if the conflict is pleasuix*, the 
victory must yet breed a greater pleasim*, except wo 
will fancy that it y>ecomes stupid as soon as it has 
olvtained that which it pursued, and so di>es neither 
know' nor rejoice in its owm welfare. If it is said that 
health cannot be felt, they absolutely denpr that ; (ht 
what man is in health that dws not pereeive it wh«ti 
he is awake t Is there any maif that is so dull a&d 
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stupid, tts not to acknowledge that he feels a delight 
in health 1 And what is delight but another name 
for pleasure 1 

But of all ]deasurcs, they esteem those to be the 
roost TaUiable tliat lie in the mind ; and the chief of 
these are,tln>se that arise out of true virtue, and the 
witness of a good conscience. They account health 
the chief i)leasiire that belongs to the body ; for they 
think' tliaUthe pleasure of eating and drinking-, and 
all the otlfftr delights of the body, are only st> far de¬ 
sirable' as or maintain healtli. But they 

are not plcasa#,ttii themselves, fdherwise than as they 
resist thosniiftpWSeions that our natural infirmity 
still niafe(Pfwpon ns ; and, as a Arise man desires 
rather diseases than to take physic, ami to 

be freed from pain rather than to find ease hy reme¬ 
dies, so it were a more desirahh* since m>t to need this 
sort of pleasure, than to lie obliged to imlulgi! it. Ami 
if any man imagines that there i> a real hap]»iiiess In 
this pleasure, he iniisr. then (‘onfess that In' would he 
the li{i]>piest of all men, if lie wen' to lead liis life in 
a perpetual Ininger, tliirst, ami itching, ami hy eojisc- 
cpience in pc'rpetiial eating, drinking, ami seraieliing 
himself, which, any one may t'asily s(*<‘, woiihl he imt 
only a has# but.a misi'rable stute of lite. 'J'h<'*<e arc', 
indeed, the Imve.st ot‘ ph'a'^ure-, and the* lea-t port' ; 
for we can never relish them but uheii flu'vare mixed 
with the eontrary jaiins. 'Die jiain of }iun;:*‘r must 
give us the pleasure of eating ; and here tlu' { ain <»ui- 
balances the ph'usurc' ; and, a^ the jmin is more velie- 
inent, .so it lasts mueh longc'r ; for. a' it i-' upon m 
before tlie ]deasur<' eoiiK"^, so it does not < Put 
with tlie pleasure' that extingnisln-s ii. and that goes 
olf with it ; so that tlu'v tldiik nom'of iho^e ]de.-isiires 
are to lie valued, hut as they are neca's-at v. N'ei they 
rejoice ill tlieiii, tmd tvitli due gratitude tieknowiedgo 
the tenderness of the great jiutlmi’ of nature, who jja" 
planted in us appetite’*, hy uhieh flio-t- things tlitif 
are nece.ssarv for our presej'vari<ai tire likewise made 
pleusaiit to us. For liow nii-'Onihh' a thing would life 
be, if those daily diseases i.f hunger and thirst were k* 
he carried otfb.T ^nch bitter drugs, Tve tuu^t u^e for 
those cliseases that return sc'ldouier upon u*. ! And 
thu.s these ]dcasant, as uell as ]uojier -jilts (»f nature, 
do nuiiutaiu the .strength and the .sprightlinens of our 
bodies. 

They do als<» cutonaiu theui'-elves Avith the otliev 
delights that they let in at their eye s, their ears, an>l 
their nostrils, as the pleasant relishes ami sea^fUiin-gN 
of life, which nature seems t<« haAe iiiarke<l <uir peeu- 
liurly hir man ; since no other .“ort of Jinimals e^-n- 
templates the figure and heanty of the universe, nor 
is delighted Avith smells, luit as they di^liuguish meals 
by them ; nor do they a}>prehend the coneovd” or dis¬ 
cords of sounds ; yet in all }deas\cres as Icatsoever, lliey 
observe this tem])er, that a lest^er joy may not hinder 
a greater, ami that jdeasure may ncAer breed pain, 
Avhich they think doe.s always follow ilislnuu-.-st plea- 
sure.s. But they think it a nuidm-ss bu- a man to wear 
out the beauty of his face, or tin' force of Lis natural 
strength, and to corru]>t the spriglit liness of his body 
by sloth and lazine.s.s, or to Avaste bis body bv fasting, 
and so toAA’^eaken the .strength of his eon'.tiiution, and 
reject the other deliglits of life ; unless, hy reiiomn-ing 
his own satisfaction, lie can either serve tlie |mldie, or 
promote the hapiiiiies.s of others, foi- which lie exjieetM 
a greater reconipen.se fnuu (iod ; so tliat they look on 
such a course of life, as a mark (»f a mind that is both 
cruel to itself, and ingratefiil to the author of nature, 
as if we would not be beholden to him for his favours, 
and therefore would reject all Jus l>les.siiigs, ami sJuiuld 
afflict himself for the enijdy shadow of virtue ; or for 
no better end than to render himself capalde to bear 
those misfortunes which possibly will never happen. 

Contemporary wi§h Sir Thomas More, though 


infinitely bonciith him in intellect, wtis Alexander 
Barclay, a clergyman of England, but supposed to 
have )>een a native of Scotland. Be.sides a enrious 
work in prose and verse, entitled, T/u; S/iip of Fooles, 
in Avhich is descuibed a great variety of 
liuinau absurdities, he translfited nianv Latin and 
otlier books, inclnding Sallust’s History of the dugnr- 
thine war, Avliich was among the earliest English 
versionsof classical authors produced in England. 

FrsrnLR, BrsnoT» or BocjtK.sTioii, ( 

Avas cliiefly distingui.slu'd in liis lii'etime hypamjih-f 
let.s in Latin again.st tliC' Lutheniu doctrines ; thes<{ 
li.Hve long bei'U in oblivion, but bis name still (‘alls 
for a ])hice in our literary bistory, as one the 
fathers of Englisli jirose. He Avas a steadfast ad- 
lieri'iit of the eluireli ot“ liome, and his name is tar¬ 
nished Avitli st)me .scvirit ies to the reforjiiing parly; 
])ut Ave liave the testimony of ICrasums, (‘tudinned 
by the acts of bis life, that he ])ossessed niatiy of tla* 

I l)est j>ointsof human eharaeter. He steadily refused 
j tnmslation to a mere valuable bisliojudc. and lu' 

! finally laid doAvu hi,'-; lii'e, along with Sir d'homas 
• Moi'C, in a eonselentious adlu.renee t<i tb(' principle 
! of the validity of the iHi})tials of tpiecn ('at lierine. 

! While in the d’ower on ai'count of tliat ass\mud 
{ onenec', the pol*<‘ aeknowU-tlged bis wortii ajui eon- 
; sisteney by tin' gift oi':i ein-dinal’s li:it : Avhieb drew 
j from Ilenry the brutal remark. ‘ \N'eli, k t the 
j Si'iid him a b:it wiien be will; nudlier ot‘ (iod ! be 
I sl);dl wear it oji hi< sliouMtU's theti. for 1 a\ ill leaA'e 
liim never a bead ti* set it on 1' 'I'be laiglish writ- 
I ing.s of Bisboj) Fiscliei* eoiisist of serninns and a 
few small tracts on ])ious subjects, printed in (uie 
volume at W'ur/luirg in f'i'.e*». ( hx of' the sormons 

was a fimeral oiie, prea< b-'d in bi iionoumrrhe 

('ountess of JFicInii-tnd f mother nf llenr\' Ndl,). 

I Avlioso ( hajdain in ba'i i-cn. in it le* presents a 
! reinarkablf j>nr(r;iit ni'c ol'a piou'- lady - .f laink o(“rh;d 
' age. wiih a « iiri ae- detail of the h.ahi! > then tlionght 
essential t" .‘i religoous genfi*. eatnian. 


{In allusion teMiUthu, tie s*ihi,..'t ef' th-' text.l 
I Fir-'f, I -'UA, the (•oin}tar!''''U -aAlirin twemaN' i.e niade 
! ill lour in !l>^hleIK■s'^ (.f person *, in di ■c'|iliii<' 

<»t theii' hodivs ; In oideiing of (fit-ir -on!- lo ( mmI ; jj, 
lio-'pltjditn--' lo'i pinj and ciaivitahh' de;iiing t-> their 
neigldtours. In AAbirh tonv, lie- nohle woman Martha 
(u^- say tiu' d-x-tov^, emia'at'.nj lids ,'eo|,rl and lu'r life*) 
ided and jere- 

Ibre let us .-.Dmldcr likeAvi^f', whether in mble 

eouiitt'.^s ituiv juiy tiilnj lik«' bt* joimd. 

First, tlu' bh -^cd Marllia a woman of noble 
blooil, to whom i.y in In rit.'incc behae/ed tlie east h* of 
Bethany; and I h is nohjeness oi'b|oo-I they liare which 
desj'ernled of nobh- lineage, lie-ide this, then* is a 
nublenes** I.} majiuers, wulmutett Avhicli the noblene.si 
ul Idood i> much defaced ; ior as llnethius saith, If 
(>ug''ht be good in tlie n')l)irii'i's^ ol blooil, i( is f<»r that 
thereby the nol»le men ami Avomen should lie asha!m*(l 
to go out of kind, from the \irluous manm'rs of their 
aneestry Imfore. Yet also tlu-re is another noblf»fie«« 
Avinch aris(‘th in m.erv person, liy the goodn<?ss of 
nature, whereby full often such as come (>f right poor 
and unnohle fatlu r and m<*ther, have gr<*nt abilitief* 
of nature to nobl(' dmls. Above all tlie same there 
is a four manner of noldenews, which may lx* calicil 
an encreased nobleness ; as, by rnarringe and affliuty 
of more noble personH, such as wen- of Ic^h condition 
may increase in higher degree of nobleness, 

in every of thcHo i .suppoao this countes.s wa« noble. 
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FirHt, she came of noble blood, lineally descending the morrow after make answer of her inind^detenni- 
of King Kdward HI. within the four degree of the nately. A marvellous thing!—the same night, as I 
same. Her father was .Tohn, Duke of Somerset ; her have heard her tell many a time, as she lay in prayer, 
mother was called Margaret, right noble as well in calling upon St Nicholas, whether skjcping or waking 
manners as in blood, to whom she was a very daughter slie could not assure, but about four of the cloc^k in 
in all noble manners : for she was bounteous and tlie morning, om* appeared unto her, airayed like a 
liberal to every i)orson of lier knowdedgo; or acquaint- liishop, and naming unto licr Edmund," bade lake 
ancc. Avarice and covetyse she most Iiated, and sor- him unto her husband. And so by thisf means she 
rowed it full much in all jau'sons, but specially in any did incline her niiml unto Kdrnund, the king’s brother, f 
that belonged unto her.' She was also of singular and Earl of Kiehrnond, by whom she was made mother 
easiness to i)c spoken unto, and lull courteous answer of the king that dead is (wh^»se soul God pardon), 
i she would make to all that came unto Inr. Of mar- and grand-dame to our sovereign lord King Henry 
; vt'llous gentleness she was unto all folks, but specially VlII., which now, by tlie grace of God, govemeth the 
unto her own, wjjoin she trusted and 1ov<m1 right ten- I realm. So what l^y lineogf*, wliat hy atftiiity, she had 
dcrlv. Dnkind Mh<‘would not he unto no creature, lu' thirty kings and qucen« within tlie fouf" degree cd' 
forgetful of any kindness or ser\ ice done to her before ; luarriage unto liei , besides earls, marquissca, dukes, 
whi<*b is no little part of vrry rnddeness. She was not ami prinee-. Ami thus much we liave spoken of her 
vcngeahle ne <’ruel, but rea<ly anon to f<»rget and to luddenes^. * 

! forgive injuries dotie unto her, tit th<‘ least desire (tr Her sober temperance in meats and drinks was i 

motion iiiiule unto her for the same. Merciful also known to all them that were ermversant with her, : 

! ami piteojiy she was unto sue)) jc< was ;;rievc<) and { wherein -he lay in as great weight of herself as any j 

i wrongbilly troubled, aiol to tliem that were in poverty i person migl)t, ke<-)>ing iilway lier strait measure, and ! 

' or sickness, or a!)y other misery, j offending as little as any erfature might: eschewing j 

I d'o toei jind to th(' chuK'h full ohedient .ami tract- I banquets, rere-snppcrs,^ juicerie« betwixt meals. Ah ; 
able, searching his honour jnid [dcasure full busily. A > for lasting, lor ago*, and feebleness, albeit she W'cre not ' 

w'arem'ss ui' herself slic had aiw’ay to f-<-hew ev< r_\ bound, >et th»>sc days that ly th(‘ church were ap- ' 

thing that might dishonest any nohlewomun, or di.s- ■ poinlc<l, she kept them diligently ami seriousijq and j 

tain her lioiMUir in iiny (rMiditl<tii. J’rivolnus things , itt e-pecial th*. holy laiit tlirotighout, that sjie r<> 


that were lillh* to )»»> refunded, -lu- would let pass by, 
but tin' other tluit were of weight and sulsstance. 


-trained her appeiit»’, till one meal offish on the day: 
besidi's her other jeculiar fasts <d‘ devotion, as St 


ein she might profit, she w<<uld not let J f».r ati\ Anthony, St Mary Magdalem, St Catharine, with 


|»ain or labour, to tak(' u)*on hand. The-e and nuiny 
Ollier such noble (ainditioU', b it nnt" ber by her an- 
cesKtr-, she kept and im rca-<'<l tlu rein w itli a ; r> at 
diligenee. 

'I'lie third )ioblejje-s also •.hcwatitcd not, v.Jiich 1 


«)ther: and tlier<.we<nit all the year, the I’riday and 
SaturdaN -ho lull truly i»b-ervi d. As lo hartl clolhos 
wi'aring, -lo* had her -hii tsaJid girdles of hair, which, 
v.lieii -he v.a- in health, every we<‘k ,-he failed not 
eertaiji «!a\- t-* mar, -oiuctijne tin* one. sometime 


said was the nobh lu-- of nature. Slo had in a man- ' tlie <uh< r. tfuit full 'ben her -kin, ti- I heard her say, 
Her sill thill was prai-ahle in a w.iuin, ciiiu r in -<11! wa- pierced rlu rewitli, * 

oj-body. shi’ w a s of • ingnlar is i-dojM, tar pU"- j In prasci', evers day at her uprising, wliich com¬ 


ing the coiiiinon rate of wi 
membrance and < t holding 


n»n rate <.f wouu n. She wa- go. d ii> le- mon.lv wjv- not huig after tive of the cK>ek, she beg-un 
ml ( f holding memory ; ;i ri'ady s. ;t -ho : c('rtaiu de\ofn/n.-, and so after them, with one of lier 
ojui-ive Jill thing-, albeit tluy weit' riojit ' giuitlcwomen, tin* matin- of .air lady, which kept her 


Kiglil studiou- 


i)i book-, which 


then -be c ame into lier clo-et, where then w'ith 


had ill great number, both iu I'.nghsh ami in Fri'iich ; ■ her chapljiiu.-he -aid jil-o matins of the slay; and 

ami for lier cxcrci-s- and for the profit of other-, -he ! after tliat <laily Inanl four or lise masra'S upon lier 

«lid lran>la(«' diicr- niattci- of dei-aiou. out of the ! kuec-; -o coutinuinc in her ]iraver.- and ♦IcvotioUH 

French into F.ngli-li. i'ull often -he «-ou!^dain<d tliat j unto the hoiir of dinner, which <if the eating day, wa.- 

in her youth she hjid not gdsen her t * the lueb'r- ten of the ejoek, and upon tin' la-ting day eleven. 


stamling of l.iitiu, wheiein -he had a litllc perceis ing^. After «liiiner full truly -he w<uild 
sjiecially of the of tin* for the -isv- three altar- daili ; daily her dirge 


o her stations to 
and commenda- 


iiig of her sendee, which -he did w< il understand, tious -he wamid -ay. jmd her even song-bclVirc siipjier, j 
Hereunto in favour, in wonis, in gesture, in c\ery i...th of the <lav ami of oor holy, be.-ide many other j 
demeanour of hei>elf, -o gocat iioblenc— <li<l appe ar, juavers and ]*,-alters of Djivid throughout the year ; ' 
tliat what she -pak<‘ or did, it manello\isly became and at night before she went to Wd, she failed not to , 
her. re-ori unto her eha|H'l, and there a large quarter of an 1 

d'he four noblenes-, wliieh we naimd a noblenc-s hour to lu'enjo her devotir ns. No marvel, though all j 
gotten or inereasefl, sb.e had also. For albeit -lie of this lonir timelier kiuNling was to her painful, and ; 
her litieaure were richt nobb', >ct nevertheles- b\ so puintiil tliat many lime- it ean.-i'd in her back pain i 
irmrri.'ige adjoijiing of otlu>r blood, it took sonu' en- ami disea-e. And yet nevertlioless, daily when she jj 
cr<.‘a«eiuent. For in her tender m/e, she being endued wjis in liealih, she failed not to say the crown of our 

W'ith HO great towardness of natutx' and likelihoitd of lady, which after the manner of Uonie, coniainrth | 

iiiheritaiK'e, matiy -tied t<» have had her to marriage, si.vty ami three aves, and at every ave, to make a | 
The Duke of Suffolk, wliich then was .a muii of great kiuH'ling. As for meditation, she had tliver- IssA.- | 

exjx'ricnce, iimst diligently prcK-ured to have had her in French, wherew ith she w•wild «HTupy hernelf when i 

for hiH son ami heir. * *f the contrary part. King die was wu'iirv of ]»rav(‘r. Wherefore diviTs she di<l j 
Henry VI. <lid make meam< for Eilmuml lii- brother, tninslate out of the Fixuich into English. Her mar- i 
then the Earl of Kichmond. She, which as then was vellous wt*<qung they can bear witness of, which here | 
not fully nine yearn old, doubtful in her mind W'hat Indore have h«'ar»l her confesi-ion, which l>e divers and 
she were lied to do, asked counsel of an old gentle- nianv, and at many setiHons in the year, lightly every 
woman, whom hIic inucli loved and trusted, which did thirri day. ('an also R*cord the sam<‘ tho that wore 
advise her to commend herself to »:*t Nichola.s, the prtwent at any time when »ho was hoiishihie,** which 
patron and helrier of all true maidens, and to l>eseech , „ . ^ 

fnl «>'! her J,rav™ »o «*„„aup ..t . later Lour. 

fuU Often, but ipeeiiilly that night, when »hc sUonM »Thore t» .n tm.Won here. ^ 

* Rafiraku * Heceivod the sacrament of tho Lord’ia supper. 
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was full nigh a dozen times every year, what floods of 
tears there issued forth of her eyes ! 

SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 

Sir Tho 31 as Elyot, an eminent physician of the 
reign of Henry Vlll., by whom he was employed 
in several embassies, was the author of a popular 
professional wmrk, entitled The Castle of Health, in 
wdiich many sound jwecepts are delivered with re¬ 
spect to diet and regimen. Of his otlier productions, 
it is unnecessary to mention any but tliat entitled 
The Govcnioy, devoted chiefly to the subject of edu¬ 
cation. He recommends, as Montaigne and Locke 
have subse<iuently done, that children lx* taught 
to speak Latin from their infancy; and he depre¬ 
cates ‘ cruel and ^tous* scluKdmasters, by whom 
the wits of children be dulled, whereof w’c need no 
better author to witness tlian daily experience.’ 
Mr Hallam observes, in reference to this passage, 
that ‘ all testimonies concur to this sjivage ill-treat¬ 
ment of boys in the schools of tliis perio<l. I'he 
fierceness of the Tud(»r g(n'erninent, the religious 
intolerance, the polemical brutality, the rigorous 
I justice, when justice it was, of our laws, seem to 
have engendered a hardiiess of character, which 
j disidayed itself in severity of discipline, when it di«l 
not even reach the point of arbitrary or malignant 
cruelty.’* Sir Thomas Elyot lived on terms of in¬ 
timacy with Leland, the antiquary, and Sir Thomas 
More. He died in 154(>. 

The following passage in 7'fie (hstlv of J health in- 
, dicates the great attention which was paid to the 
strengthening of the body by exercise, before the 
! use of flrc-arins had become universal in war:— 

' {Different Kinds of Krercised] 

The quality of exercise is tlie diversity tln'i-cof, for 
i as much as therein be many diflercnces in moving, 

; and also some exercise moveth more one ])art of the 
, body, soii^e another. In difference of nnoing, some 
is slow or soft, some is swift or fast, some is ^tn»ng or 
: violent, some be mixed with strength and swiftne.^s. 

■ Strong or vi(jleut exercises be these ; delving (spe- 
I cially in tough clay and heavy), bearing <»r su'^taining 
of heavy burdens, climbing or walking against a steej) 
upright hill, holding a rope and climbing nj) thereby, 
hanging by the hands on any thing abovt* a man’s 
reacli, that his feet touch not the ground, standing 
and holding up or s[)reading the arms, with the hamls 
i fast closed, and abiding so a long time. Also to hold 
the arms stedfast, causing anotlier man to cssav to 
pull them out, and notwitlistanding he keepidli his 
arm stedfast, enforcing thereunto the sinews and mus¬ 
cles. Wrestling also witli tlie arms and legs, if the 
j persons l)c equal in strengtli, it dotli exercise the one 
and the other ; if the one be stronger, then is [it] to 
the weaker a more violent exercise. All these kinds 
of exercises and other like them do augment strength, 
an?l tlierefore they serve only for young inen which 
be inclined or be aj)t to the wars. Swift exercise 
without violence is running, playing with weapons, 
tennis or throwing of the ball, trotting a space olT 
mund forward and backward, going on the toes and 
holding up the hands ; also, stirring up and down his 
arms without plummets. Vehement exercise is com¬ 
pound of violent exercise and swift, when they are 
joined together at one time, as dancing or galiards, 
throwing of the hall and runriing after it ; foot-l»all 
play may be in the number thereof, throwing of the 
long dart and continuing it many times, running in 

i IraacibiG. 

* Introduction to the Literature of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuriii>» I* 554, 


harness, and other like. The moderate exercise is 
long w'alking or going a journey. The parts of the 
body have sundry exercises appropried unto them ; 
as running and going is the most proper for the legs ; 
moving of the nrjns up and down, or stretching them 
out and playing with weapons, serveth most for the 
arms and shoulders ; stooping and rising often times, 
or lifting great weights, taking up j)lumineta or other 
like poises on the ends of staves, and in likcwuso lift- j 
ingiip ill every hand a s]K*ar or morrispike by the ends, j 
specially crossing the hands, and to lay them dowui | 
again in their places ; these do exercise the hack and | 
loins. Of the bulk [chest) and lungs, tlie jirojier exer- , 
cise is moving of the breath in singing or crying. The 11 
entrails, which be underneath the midrifl', ]»e exercised ,! 
by blowing cither by constraint or playing on shalms ; 
or sackbuts, or other liki; instruments wliieli do re- j 
quire much wind. Tlu* muscles are bt'st exercised | 
with holding of the breath in a h»iig lime, so that lie • 
which <loth exercise hatli well digested his meat, and ! 
is iM't troubled with much wind in his body. Finally, . 
loud rea<ling, countcii'eit battle, tennis or thnoving 
the ball, running, walking, add([d] to shooting, 
which, in mine opinion, exc(*eds all the other, do ex¬ 
ercise tlie body ei)mmodiously. Alway remember that 
the end of violent exercise is diHicuhy in letclung v»f ' 
tin* breath ; of moderate exercise alteration of breath ' 
only, or the beginning of sweat. Moreover, in w inter, 
running ami wrestling is i*t»nvenient ; i)i summer, | 
wrestling a little, but m)t running ; in very ei*ld wt*a- ' 
ther, much walking ; in hot weather rest is nn»n' ex- I 
pedient. d’hev wliicli seem t" have moist bodies, and 
iiv(* in idb*m*ss, tliey have need of \ iolent «‘\ereise. 
They which are lesin and cliolcric must walk softly, 
and exercise themsell' very temperately. 'J'he plum- 
UH’ts, railed of (ialen wdiich are now much j 

us(‘d with great men, being of e(jiial w»*igbt and ae- 
emaling to tlie strenotii (d’ him that exercisetli, arc j 
very good to be used. j 


mv.ll LATIMtR. 

At this jK'riod Ht:Gii Latimkr distingui.sbed him¬ 
self a.H a zealous reformer, not less than Sir 'riiomaa 
More did on the ojqiosite side. He was educated 
in the Komish faith, but afterwards liet'oming ae- 
I (piaiiited wiih Tlioma-s lliliiey, a celebrateil defender 
>f the doctrines of Lutlier, he saw' reason to alter 
his opinions, and boldly maintained in the pulpit the 
view'8 of tlie ITutestant party. His i)rea( hing at 
Cambridge gave great oftence to the Catholic clergy, 
at who.se instigation Cardinal Wolsey imstituted'a 
court of bishops tiiid deacons to cxecutt^ the laws 
agiiinst heretics, liefore this court llilney and 
laitimer were summoned, when the reciintutioii of 
the former, wlm wa.s eonsidered the principal mam 
cau.sed lioth to he set at lil)erty. Hilney afterw'ards 
disclaimed Itis abjuration, and was hlirnt. This, 
liow'cver, nowise abated tlie boldness of Latimer, 
w'ho continued to jireach openly, and even wrote a 
letter to Henry VHI., remonstrating against tlie 
jirohihition of tlie use of the Ihblc in Englisli, This, 
although it failed to produce tlu; desired result, 
seems to have given no oflenee to H(*nry, who S(x>n 
ufterw'ards presented Latimer to a living in Wilt¬ 
shire, and in ir).*I.^ appointed him bishop of Worcester. 
After the fall of Anne Bolcyn, the passing in par¬ 
liament of the six articles establishing the doctrines 
of popery, induced him to resign his bishopric. 
During the latter part of Henry’s reign, he suffered 
imprisonment; but being liberated after the acces¬ 
sion of E:dw\ard VL, he became jK>pular at court at 
a preacher, but never could be prevailed on to re¬ 
sume his episcopal functions. In Mary’s reign, 
when measures were taken for the restoration of 
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j popery, Latimer was summoned before tbe council, 

! and, though allowed an op[)ortunity of escape, 

! readily obeyed the citation, exclaiming, as he passed 
{through Smithfield, ‘d'liis jilacc has long groaned 
i for me.’ After a tedious imprisonment, he persisted 
in refusing to subscribe certain articles which were 
submitted to him, and suflered at the stake in l.'io.'), 
exclaiming to his fellow-martyr, Hishop liidley. 

‘ He of good comfort. Doctor liidley, ami ])lay the 
man ; we sliall tliis day light smdi a candle, by 
(lod's grace, in England, as 1 trust shall never l>e 
put out.’ His sermo?iK, a collection of M'liicli was 
published in ir>7n, are remarkahh; for a familiarity 
and drollery^ of style, wliicli, though it would now 
he ret'koned very singular in the jiulpit, was highly 
I>opular in his (»wn time, and ]iroduced a wonderful 
iinpres.siou on his hearers, ( ranmer and he were 
instrumental in effecting a great improvement in 
the quality of <’lerieal discourse.s, hy substituting 
topics conncct(‘(l with moral duti('.s for what was then 
the cornimm subjei't - matter of .‘<ennons ; namely, 
incredildc ami often ridiculous legendary tah*s of 
saints and martyrs, ami accounts (»f miracles wrought 
for t)i(‘ confirmatir)U of doctrines ( f the ('atholic 
church. 'Fhe followirig extracts from laitimcr's 
sermons will give an idea of his style ami peculiar 
manner ; - 

[A Vo ' of Ihi 17/ .1 

My father was a yenman, au<l had ii<» lands <*f his 
()wn, only he hud a farm of Xd nr i t liy year at tiie 
uttenn</Ht, and hcrcuiinn he till<d imirh k( pt 
Imlf a do/en men. He had walk fm an hundn <l >^he» p, 
and my imtlior milked thirty kine. He al'lc, 
and did find the king a harness, wiiii liim-'clf and In'* 
horse, while he <'amc t (lie place tiiat he .-Imuld 
re<ri\e the king’s wage'-. I ran irnuiiihrr that 1 1 
buckled his liarne--' \sinn he wei.l to 1 Ua< kh< aili fi(>ld. 
He kija me to school, nr rise I had imt lM.rn id-le tn 
have prtaehtd hefnie tin- king’> inaic^tN imu. ||o 
!uarri<'<l my sisters w ith .in nr •_’<! n* hK ' aqfieee, sn 
that he hrnught them up in gntHiiK-.-, and fr.ar of 
(Jod. He ki'j»t hn>piiulity for his p<.(-r mighhnnrs. 
And some alni'* lie ruvr t" tie poor, ami all ihi> <lid j 
he of tlie said farm. Wlieis he that mav hath it, j 
pnyeth Xlf> Itv ihr u'ar, nr iimre, and aide tn 

do any thing for lii’< prince, for liim>rll', nor for liis 
children, or give a cup of <lrink tn the ]»nnr 

111 my time my p<'nr father wu'‘ as diligent t(»t<uch . 
me tn shoot, as to b un me any other thing, ami >«• I | 
think other men «lid tluir eliihlren : he taught me ' 
how’ to ilraw", how to lay niy ho<ly in my bow, and not j 
to draw with strcng'tli of arms ns dners other nation'' j 
uo, hut with Mrengili of llie body. 1 had inv Ihovs 
bougdit nie neeording to my ag'e and .strength ; a.s I . 
iucrt‘nsed in them, .so my liows weia* made bigger and 
bigger, for men shall luoer shoot well, except tliey be j 
brouglit up in it : it is a worthy game, a wholesome ' 
kind of exercise, and much commemlcil in physic. 

{Hasty Judgment.] 

Here I have oceasi«>u to tell you a story whieb hap¬ 
pened at Cambridge. Master jliluev, or rather Saint 
llilney, that suflered death for Hod’s word's sake, the 
same Bilncy was the imstniinent whereby Hod called 
me to knowledge, for I may thank him, next to Hod, 
for that knowledge that I have in the won! of Hod. 
For I was as obstinate a papist as any was in England, 
insomuch that, wdieii I should 1 h? made Bachelor of 
Divinity, my whole oration w'ent against Philip Me- 
lancthon and against hi.s opinions. Bilney heard me 
at that time, and perceived that I was zealous without 
knowledge; he came to me afterward in my study. 


and desired me for God’s sake to hear his confession ; 

I did so ; and, to say the very truth, by his coniession 
I learned more than before in many years ; so from 
that time forward 1 began to smell the Word of Hod, i 
an<l forsook the seliool-doctors and such b»oleric*fl. ‘ 

Now after 1 hail been acquainted with him, 1 went 
with him to visit the prisoners in the tower at Cam¬ 
bridge, for he was ever visiting prisoners ami sick folk. 
So we went together, and exhorted them as well as we 
were able to <lo ; minding tliem to jiatienee, and to 
aekiiowleilgo; their hi Among other prisoners, 

there was a woman which wu"; accused that she had 
killod her child, which act she plainly and steadfastly 
«lcirn‘d, ami <aiukl not he hnaigla t<> confess the act ; 
which d< iiying goive us occasion to s(>arch lor tlie mat¬ 
ter, ami so we <lid ; and at length we found that her 
hu^haml lou d Jier not, and tin reforc he sought means 
to make her out ol tlie way. '1 lie matter was thus:— 

A child <»f hers had het n sick 1-y the sj)ace of a year, 
and so dec.'ived, as it ware, in a (•msumjdion. gVt 
Iciiguli it dietl in harvest lime ; she went to her neigh- 
hours a!i<l otlicr liJcnds to ilc-ire their h<*lp to juejiart* 
the child for hnrial ; but tlnue was nobody at liome, 

I eiery man was in tlie f eld. 'J he woman, in a heavi¬ 
ness and trouble of -pirit, went, ai'<l being herself 
alone, prepared the i hild for burial. Her hu.'-band 
I c<»ming home, not ha^ing great lote towards In-r, ac- 
cu'cd her of the murder, and so she was taken and 
brought to Cambridge. But a^ far forth as 1 could 
learn, througli earnest imjuis;rlf;n, I tliought in my 
<-onsciem’e the woman was md guilty, all the eireum- 
sianccM well eoji-idercd. 

Immediately atti r this, ] wa- called to j*reaeh before 
the king, which was my first sermon that I made be¬ 
fore hi- m.ijc^ty, and it was dom* at \\‘iiid-or ; where 
in- inaic-t v, after the sermon wa- done, did most fami¬ 
liarly talk with me in a gallery. Now, tvlion 1 -aw 
my time, I ktic. h*il down btdbre his maje-ty, opening 
'the whole matter, and aftenvard- mo-'t linmhly desired 
his majesty to pardon Ciat woman. For I thought in 
my eoii-cience she wa- md guilty, or else I would not 
for ail the w<'rld sue fop ;• murderer. 'I'lie king most 
gra<-ion-ly heaifl my bumble it (pu'-t, insomuch that 
1 ha'l a partb'ii ready for lier at mv returning honie- 
war«l. In the mean sea-'m, that woman was tlelivercd 
of a < hil'l in the tower •>f Cambridge, wht>se gtalfalher 
1 wa*-, and Mistre-s C lieek was gt*dimdher. Hut all 
that time I liid my pardon, and lolil her nothing of 
it. only t xlmrting her i<» eonfe>s the truth. At length 
the lime came w hen sin* looked to sutler ; 1 came as 
I was wt'iii to tit), to in-truct her ; she made great 
moan to me. >t> we tra\ailed w ith this woman till 
w<* brought her tt> a go\>d ojunioii ; and at length 
showed her the king's pardon, and let Imr go. 

This tale 1 told you by this oceasi<.n, that though 
some women be very unnatural, and forget their chil- 
dn*n, yet when we hear any l»ody so report, we should 
not be too hasty in believing the tale, but rather s^us- 
pend our judgment.s till we know the truth. 

and 

Here now' 1 remember an argunient of Master 
More's, which he bringeth in book that he made 
against Bilney, and here', by tlie way, I will tell you 
a merry t<*v. Ma-ster lilore was once sent in commis¬ 
sion into Kent, to help to try out, if it might be, 
what was the cause of Hoodwiu sands and tlie shelf j 
that stopped up Sandwich haven. Thither cometh 
Master Alorc, and calleth the country befoie him, 
such as wore thought to l>e men of rxj>eiirnec, and 
men that could of likelihood l>est certify him of that 
mutter conccmiiig the stopping of Sandwich haven. 
Among others came in l>efore him an old man with a 
w'hite head, and one that was thought to be little less 
than a hundred years old. IN'hcn Master More saw 
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this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear him Now these shepherds, I sa^, they watch the whole 
eay his mind in this matter, for, being so old a man, night, they attend upon their vocation, they do ac- 
it was likely that he knew most of any man in that cording to their calling, they keep their she<^|>, they 
presence and company. So Master More called this run not hither luid thither, H|>ending the time in rain* 

old a-ged man unto him, and said, father, tell me, if and negl(*<’ting their otlicc and calling. No, they did 

ye can, what is the cause of this great rising of the not s<». Her(‘ bv these sheplionls men nmy learn to 
sands and shelves here about this haven, the which attend upon their otliees, and callings : I would wish 
slop it lip, sotiuit no ships can arrive here ? Ye are that elergvmen, the curate^, jiniNons, ami vicars, the 
the eldest man that I can espy in all this company, bishops and all other spiritual jtersons, would learn 
so that if any man can tell any cause of it, ye ot‘like- this Icss<in by these p(K)r shcpluads ; which is this, 
lihood can say most ot it, or, at leastwise, more than to abide by their tl(*cks, and by tlieir sheep, t<t tarry 
any man liere assembled. Yt'a, forsootli, good master, amongst tliem, to be eandiil over them, not to run 
quoth tills old man, for I am ivell nigh a hundred hither and thither after tln ir o\mj plca*viiit?, but to 
years old, and no man here in this company anything tarry by tiieir benefices jnid feed tlicir sliecp with the 
near unto my age. \\ ell, then, quotli Master More, food of (l«>d’s word and t<» k<'cp liospilalit ami so to 
how say you in this matter ? ^\'hat think ye to be feed them both s.>ul and body. I’oi [ tell von, these 

the cause of these shelves and Hats that stop u]) Sand- j ]M»or uulearm d sln')>hcrds sliail condemn nninv a •itout 

wicli liaien ? l’’orsootli, Sir, quotli lie, 1 am an old j and great learrusl clerk : for thcsi' ‘^lu'phcnU liad luit 
man ; J think that 'rendi‘rd«m-str<'ple is tin* causi'of | the care and charge out brute beasts, and vet w<t( 

' lc(‘d and t hi' of Jnu- 

■ lambs M Iiicl) lio bouL^ht v\ith 


(.lOodwin sands ;' for I am an obi man, Sir, qnotli lie, i diligent to keep tliiun, ami in 
and I may renicml>er the building of 'I'enderden- i have tio'luirc over (iod'-, ];ni 


steeple, and I may remember when there was no 
steeple at all there. And before (hat 'reiidi'rdi'n- 
Stecple was in building, tlicrc was no m.anner ot'speak¬ 
ing of any flats or sands that stopj>ed tiie h;i\eti, and 
therefore I think that d'endcrdcn-siecpii' is thi' cause 
of the destroying and decay of Sandw it'h haven. And 
60. to my purpos(‘, preaching of (Jod's word is the 
cause of n'bellion, as Tcnderdcn-steeple was the cause 
that Sandwich haven is decayial. 

[T/a Slu'jilifi'd'i (>j Btthlchi. 

I pray you to wdmm was the nativity of (.'hrist firs 
opened ? 'J’o the bishops or great loiiN which wer(> at 
that time at ncthlelicm i Or to those joilv damsels witii 
their fardirigales, wit h their round-abouts, or w ith tlicir 
Iwacelcts \ \o, no, they had too mariv let'" to trim 

and dross tliemseli'es, so tliat limy could" have no time 
to hear of tlie nativity of Cliri^t ; tlicir minds woro s.. 
occupied otherwise, that they wu're not allmvcd to hear 
of him. lint Ills nativity wuvs reveale<l first to ilm 
sheiiherds, and it was revealed unto them in tin* luLdit- i 
time, when every body was at rest ; then they heard 
this joyful tidings of the saviour of the world for j 
these shepherds were keeping their shoe]* in the night 
season from tlie wolf and other bea.sts, and from the 
fox ; for the sheej) in that country do Iamb two times 
in the year, and therefore it was needful for the sheep 


the death of lu> son, ml M-t ilicv are so careless, s<} 
negligent, so shuiilnl ocr them; \ea, and the n.O'.i 
ptirt intemleth mu t< feed tin* sheep, l.ut tin v buig 
I t<> be te<I ol du' ''heiji tlic\ ‘Uilv tlii*ir ouu pas¬ 

times, till cari' for no morr. lint nhat said ( krist 
to IN'tcr ' W'liat sail] )m' /'*ev, ^ 

lnrt.<t th(ui nr') iNUcr made answrr, tes. I'h, n f-,'/ 
n( ij diit'i Ami so the third tiini' he I’onuuamlcd I'otcr 
lo feed his shi'ep. Hut oi bu-gyimm do d.'clarv 
plaiidy that they lovi- not ( isi. I.cruiuso rlcM n cd 
not hi> flock. If they had earnest I ,<* to (’)irisi, iio 
doubt tliey would thc\ wmil f id 

his slmep. * 

‘Ami the shepherds retunmd l,,udi and juaisin;; 
d’od, for all tin' tilings ihjii tJuv imd ! rd and s**,. n." 
\c. '1 hc\ were not i tdc religious juen, l»ut returned 

again to their busim- an i t fieir oeeunat ion M. re 
we learn evi'iy man t Ifllcnv bis oroupaLnui and to- 
■afion, and mu fo b lo t!ie sam.', e'<r'.*pt 
bim from it t.. anotbor, for (i<,d vvooid ba\<' ev^r^ 
an to live in that ord.-r that be hath ordained for 
tiini. Ami no doubt the man th;i» pbetli Ib.s oeen- 
pation truly, witlmiit anv fraud (.r deroit, tin same is 
tteceptuble to (b.d, and ho shall hatr everlasting 

W'o road a [.redy Kerv of Si Ai.limnv, I.rli,.. 

Ill the wir.U'iiifs-, 1,-,1 tlicrc a m-v ),;,r.l ai„i siniil 
liie, m so much as none at that time did (he like ; to 


to have a shejihord to keep them. And here note the I'hom came a voice from henvo „ s;nin < a. tm » 

diligence of these .shepherds ; for whether th<“ sheejt thou art not so jierfeet us is a eobbb'i f Ir t dw M If *'' 

were their oini, or whetbev they were servaiiLs, I cannot Alexandria. Anthony, hearii... liii-, f„r I Vh 

tell, foi it IS not cxjiressed m the hook ; lait it is most and look his stall' and went till he e-rue t. \l ' 

hke they were servunis, and their masters had pnt dria, where he foun.l the eohlde, ri,'.. e n'l 

them in trust to keo]. their .sheep. Now, if these shop- astonishe.l to see rorerend a i . 'm" 

berths had been deeeitfnl fellows, that when their laa.se. Then Antlmnv said ill,,! b;:,'; a, i .'-M 

masteis had put them in trust to keep their sheet me thy whole conversation and bow tJi * I 

they had been drinking in the alehou.se all nii-ht, L thy ti.i.e ! Sir, .said the --.Md,.,- ,,, i' r . 

80 ,ne ot our servants do now-a-day.s, s.u-elv tl.e anfr.-l have I ..one ; for mv life is I ,’,i .1 '''I'" 

had not appeared unto them to l.a.e told then, this I a.n hut a poor eohhier ; in (he ^ m'. wll , ‘l’"' 

great joy .tnd good t.d.ngs. And here all .serrants I ],.av Co.- tl.e whole eitv wl er.- I g.i ■''‘.T’ 

may loan, by the.se .shepherds, to serve tnilyand ,lili- for all s.n-h nei-hhon,-,', k ? I ’ 

gently unto their ..ia,sters ; in what husi.icss soever After, I set me at r , 

getti.ibby'ii!-':ri;,:a'‘Tbk:rk,!.'k^ 


, I Ti . ,. ’ .— any ehaiiec ‘t.y l>mc poorly, with iny wife an,’ hlM.-,... ' . 

happened that any th.npvas lost, he .....de it good teach ....d instruct, as for a n.y I, b ' , 

Md restored .t again of hi.s own. So likewise was fear and diead (iod And thi s 1/ I 

Eleazaruea painful man, a faithful and trusty sor- 'imple life. ’ “ ‘“r 

vaiit. ^ch a servant was Joseph in Egypt to his In thi.s story, you see how OoiIIovoH .. .i 
mas er Potmhar. So likewise was Daniel unto his follow their vocation and live ,ii rt lv“ T"'" 
master the king. But I pray you whore are thesescr- falsehood in their dcaliriir This^ Ami ' ’ 
vaiits now-a-day« ? Indeed, I fear me there be but koly man, yet thiw cnl.f^io/!! Autlmny - 
very few of such faifcful servants. * , hcAe Ood is L " 


was a great 
iJiuch eHteemed 
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FOX. 


JOHN FOX. 

Jon>r Fox* anotbor of tbc llK'ologiann of this thoc. 
wh»»w juloptioii of tlie rdbrmcd opinions brou^^Ut 
tbfitt into tnniblc, wan )>oni at Boston in ir»17. Ih* 
Ftiidievl at Oxfoni, wIktc be appiied biinstlf M itb 
oxtmno induwtry and ard(»ur to the study of divi¬ 
nity, and in particular to the invchtiKation of tboHo 
cuntroverU (I points whielj vorc then enga^in^ so 
ijjuch of l!ir puldic attention. So close wa«. Inn 
apj)!iration to his hlU'lses. tliat he cfitircly vvithdrev\ 
fixan company, and ofti-n sat np durtntt th*- greater 
part ot the nif:ht. Het omiiJi; e<.n\inc 4 4i nf“ iho i iTors 
id pojM-rs , lie a\o\v«'il hin ( unvt:r«ii..n examined 

4 >n a eliar^a- of h< iohv in and in < oH'-v- 

ipu-noe, cxjHil' d from his . Afti J’ this, Inm/ 

drSin tod )*\ hi‘> {ra-nd.*<. lu; i'a> n dtn od to ^'rrat 
poVi-rf %, till a W’arwit k'dnro kniL'ht « iiim 

as tutor to liiN I'.tmiiv. 'I'ouards the t ml of tia-n ica 
oflb niy In uent to hojjtlun, v.}». r*- he ims-hi 

have j unsht d for 'a.ml, had noi ri ia t l^-' n admi- 
nist^TiMi t<i him h'. s<nm'unknov. n {x r.-oji, M ho .‘•M-ms 
to Inve Im , a ^^na k with his wrrtched apjH'aranct- 
\v!nn siftmir in M I’anl" < ;ithtdr.il. Soon afUr, 
he \v:is t^rtimat'' cti -ueii t'> '»ht.i,in enipf»ynaait a- 
tutor in til-' ! Miehess i-i' liir!im'»ni''.'» family .-it Itj**- 
;!.:ato, in >nrn \, v lu ri ho o-aitimn ! till tin- {H-rsi-t u- 
lions of Mary's reian mado him th -• fi.r safely t-t 
the -'(ttitim n!. f'rc < ■ me.r rhruic.'h Antnerp and 
Jstrashnro to Ihivl-', l-o ihop- Mippnried liitiiselt iy 

('oiTeot in;.’' tie jU'i ^s tor < ytonnn-. a eelehrati’i print* r. 
At the aoo<sMoii ot' <pi< ( n f.lizalM th, la* return-si 
to l‘.n>:lan-i, and >vas kimlly reeei>4'd an-l pr-oide-t 
f- r h\- tla Ihilo ->f Nd’rf -Ik. ho liad U-< n hix pupil 
at Ityec ite. 'riiroULth otla r ]v»aeTtu{ friends, hi 
mojrhr ii-»u hase oht:iin< -1 considerahh' ju-efermesit ; 
hut, entfi t.iiniiiL' eonseicnti'-iis s( rnph^. as t'» tia 
artmles im h ji was neoi svary t-i Mihseriho. an-i 
d|sappro> inc of some of l lie < i remonii. > of the « hu: eh. 
tu' decliii’<1 the ethrs made to h.ini, exempt that <-t' 
a pre'oMi 1 if! the o'mrch el .'sahshun, uhi<ij he 
aere]de-l with seine Veluetame. He died in l 
mueh fi-TM oti d f-r thop'otv. ino-iestv, huimnuty, 
ami eonscienfiousni id lus eharaeter, as well as 
ids extensive ae’juirenn'nts in eeoie*-iasti<‘:il anti- 
*piiti*. s, and olJnr hram hes of h arnin;.:. ^'oXM;^s 
tlie author itf a nufnU r o{' Latin treati|<-s, t )iu tl\ 
on (heoli.cieal sthnems ; hnt the work on whieli his 
fame rests, i,s lus //osC-m/ o/ tfit Art> atui Mi<numrnt's 
i>f' thr ('liunh, pojmlarly <!eaominate-l ld>\'s Look 
of Martyrs, 'hhis n lehiMle 1 produetioji, on wim li 
thi' imthor laUmri'-i ti-r ch‘V( n yeHi -. w as pubUsieol 
iti LVi.'k under tin title of * A*i.s ;md Momiim nts 
of tliese latter js rill'US I >.i\ s. tom him: matt<.rs of 
tin* < hurelu when in an cmmprehemli d and <!e- 
Herilw'd the^'H'at Persm utjons and h-irrihle'J'rouhu .s 
that have 1 m t u wTotufht and praetised hy the Ihanish 
IVi'latt s, .sp; <*i.il}y in this Ih aim of LuKhnnl and 
Seotluml, tiom l!u' x--ar *>f our ].ord a tlnmsand. 
until tin* 'I'lme now jiresent,’ \c. It vmis receixaai 
witVi threat favour hv the rrotestant.s, l*ut, of xamr.se. 
<t4X*anioiied mm h exasjH ration umomt the oppo.site 
party, who did all in their ]M)wcr to umlcrminc its 
emlit. 'riiat the autlmr has. frequently erred, and, 
like other n»utroversial writ<'rs of tin* tituc, somc- 
liincs lost his tcinjHT, and Millic^l his patfes with 
coarse latiguajj-c, canrnd be (h nied ; but that mis¬ 
takes have been wilfully or inalifynuutly conuuittctl. 
no one has iKam uhlc to prove. As ta* what he 
derived fmm written dtH iinumts, lli.shoj) Bnriut, in 
the prefaixj to his History of the Keformation, 
lamra strong testimony in bis favour, by dix laring 
that, ‘ having comjMirtHl those Acts tuul Moinirneiits 
with the reconis* be !iad never lH?eu able to diitxivcr 
any errors or prevarications in tbetu, but Oi© utmost 
fidelity and exactness. 


1 7'he /wrfw^Va of PritUmy. ] 

Whatman soever was the instniinetd [whereby this 
invciition wa« juade], without all dould flcal hirrmelf 
was the ordainer and ilisposer thereof, DO otherwise 
tliati In* of the ;:irr, -f tongue?*, and that for a 
nimilttr pur|M>M*. And well may thift gift of printinff 
hr j'f ••.iiifih-d to the ;:ift of toiigucs : for like 8n fiod 
then 'j»nke wiilj many t<.m;.on and yet all that would 
mU turn the .lev.; ; mov, v 1^11 the Holy GliOift 
fcpeakerh to tin- a-hormiic'- jji iniiuincrahle »ortf* of 
h-.<d>, \<*t tiny will ir-l l e - r.-nv( rted, nor tuni to the 
g'.»sp< I. 

N.nv tw c.-ii'-id'-r t-> v.imt e;.rl m -1 purpose the Lord 
I liath eixeii {hi- yift <>f p’ii.tn.;.' t-- tin- earth, a* d tO 
I -r* .iT, oLdii v ai.'l ;'n'»'e--ity ;? '-*-r\etii, it .- not 

ha"! 1 -. ju-I ’.\h-y v iM'ly p» rjH'cdnth Ix-th the 
Lme "t th*' set/ ime, an-l tin- -•-cn ! wliich lln-reof 
<•:: 

Ami hr-y f. ':';,;;;': to*, thtie --f t).i- faculty gix'en 
t‘. tin- u-e --t thi- in t » h" laarfed ; tliat when 

as t!.e h'dr p "f fi-une xxith al! ami fnH the eouHent of 
il»e »ar-li'Ui.', patrian-lm, arelil'k'h''je, I’i-ln-ps, ahhots, 
pri' rs, ia'v\*r-. -l-M t-.i-., prmo- deati-, archdeacons, 
y.j-cth-! if/ the Cmnie!! - f (.’on-tanee, had 
• inh fi.m-I p-.o; .fAii Hii-- ami f (ierome Prague to 

.tf.li f-.rle:- -;- , m -t v itli-tami;tlnyv were m.) here- 
t. ; an-l att- r they ha-i ^nUdm -l the Hoheniiaim, and 
;L1 (in' vh-'h w i! !-l un-le- {In- -'q-r-'TiK* authoritv of 
th-.- !{..im-h - ■ : an-l had J./a-h- all Liiri-tian ]»»-oj*le 
>•!.. 1:-m kiii-'- ami xa--al‘ ufiT" the -rune, ha'ina* Lu 
-■!/<• .nhl -av) ;ul tin- iheir will, that the 

matter ii-.v, va-].a-t n -t "iilx lie* p<-wer ef all men, 
tin- h a;-'- - t'any teat! !■> he reenvi-re-l : in ihifi 

'■• rv tiv:-- -I an-l de-ja-ra.te, ns lien inaii'** 

p vm ii.i -{ . I... . the;'- the hh“*»e<i xvifdorji atid 

p'.vM i "f the 1/ r-i lK':.Mn t" Ns.-rk f »r Ifm 
eh'im);. mt vltij -v...r.i and taia-et t" -uhdue hix 
/•xalfe.? !«.l V fv-a r\ , h'o prifitin'/, sviitlug, ami 

r- .i-iin. t-. .•..iisim* -la. km -- fy liehl, err-.r hy truth, ; 

hv 1* art/ut!.'. y-> liiat hy thi- luraim of 
priitiir., tlie --nret -•p-uu.i-n -.f L.-d hath hetq»cd 
P'd tii.tf pr.-ml kii.a-h'iii a -h nhle ufu-ion. F«'r 
vlirn.a- the h'l-iiMp ,M Km >.e ha i l-tinr-d doim Hu-'S 
I-. t -re, ami li.e--.me ef Ihague, ssh-? neitlur denied 
lu- tran-nh-t,;c..ii tti-ai. m-r hi- -n).resua<'y, iior yet hi« 
p-.l’i-li taa--. hnt -.ti-i ma», ami henr-1 thern- 

seiM"- ; tieiiis* (• ..p.tke a:.'ain-t lil- purgatory, nor any 
-•ther ett-at nmttii "f hi- j-pi-h doctrifie, hut only 
t \-'!:ufis*-I a::si’.n-! lii** excr>-jvr and pomp'um pride, 
hi- uie hii'liiui < r raih?'r ;intichn-(ian ahominaiioD of 
iif'- : thu- Nxhile li-.' couM 3i.-i ahide Isis wickedness 
-•!.]y ->f life t" h'* tonehe.L l.-jt made it heresy, or ftt 
loa-t maitor of-ieath, v);af-m*ser xv.t- -pokeii against 
Iti- iletv-tahle I'vnxer-aiimi and manners, (is-d of hin 
-een t jtolcmetst, -Cfiiig time to lielp hi- church, hath 
found a N\ay hy th’;- la* ally of printing, not only to 
! e-'Cil'-und hi-* life .'ind * ->n\ersaiion^ xvhich beforxf he 
*'ouhl not ahi*lc to Ih* i<-m h€*<l, Init also t** c.ast down 
tl»e t'*'un<iatv*m ot his stamiing, that is. to examine, 

<’'ijf’Ue, and -i<: •;( his doctrine, hox s, ami iii.slitutions 
most iletestaMc, in smdi .xi/rt, that timuLdi his life were 
ne'.cr --I/ pure, \ct his dvs’trine standing a«s it doth, no 
nsivn is sv* hliii*! hut raay s<xy that either the pope is 
antichrist, or cl-e that antichrist is near cotvsin to the 
pope : and all this d*)th, and will heimfter more ami 
liuutq appear hv ]>iinting. 

'fhe r»‘a-(>n NNlouvof i- thi.s; for that herc-hy t*>ngues I 
an* kioNNvn, knowledge* growvth, judpnont cnercaseth, ' 
htv,ks art' dispei>ed, the .scriptuw is mhui, the dtNCtors ' 
1 h' rt'nd, stories bo t‘penetl, tiunvs o*mj4ared, truth { 
discerned, falsehmwl detecteil, and xvith linger jxunted, * 
ami rU (tt-H I said) through the In'iieJit ot printiiiF* 
W'hert'fore I suppose, that either the wpe raiwt aboliilt 
printing, or he nm»t seek » mov yorld to reign otw: 
for clsiy m the world staiulcth, printing doubtlowwIU ( 
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abolish him. But tlie pope, aiul all his college of car¬ 
dinals, must this iiiiderstarul, that through the liglit 
of printing, the world begiiiueth now to have eyes to 
see, and heads to judge. He <'annot walk so invisible 
in a net, but he will be spied. And altlioiigh, through 
might, he stopped tlie mouth of Jolnv Huss before, ami 
ofHierome, that they might not preach, thinking to 
make his kingdom sure j yet, in stead td John lluss and 
other, Cod hath o]>encd the ju'css to preach, whose 
voice the po])c is never able to stoj) with all the 
puissance of his triple crown. By this ]ti inting, as hy 
the gift of tongues, and ns by the singular organ of the 
Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the gospel soumleth to all 
nations and countries under heaven ; and wliat God 
1 ‘evealeth to one man, is dispersed to many ; and what 
is known in one nation, is opened to all. 

[The Death of Qveen Aujie /)oAy/o] 

In certain records thus wc find, lliat tin* king being 
in his justs: at Gi'et'nwieli, smhlenly, witli .'i lew per¬ 
sons, departed to Mh'stminster, and the next <Iiiy alter 
Queen Anne Ins wife was had to tlie lower, with the 
Lord Roehfonl, lier brotlier, aJid certain other ; and tlie 
nineteeiitli day after was hehcad('d. 1 he words <*1 this 
worthy and (Jiristiau lady at her death were tliese : 

‘ Good Christian people, I am eoiiK' liitlier to tlit*; lor, 
according to the law, and I'V tlie law, I am judgeil to 
death,and therefore 1 will speak n ahing against it. I 
am come hitherto accuse no man, nor to speak anything 
of that whereof 1 am accused and coudennuMl to die ; 
but I pray God save the king, ami send him long to 
reign over you, for a gentler, <u’a more meieilui prince 
was there never ; and l<i no' lie wa'< a very good, w 
gentle, and a sovereitrii lord. Ami it any jierson will 
meddle of my cause, I require them to judge the best. 
And thus 1 take mv leau* of the world, ami of you 
all, ami I lieartily desire you all lo j.ray for me. 
The Lord linve iiierev <»n me ; to God 1 r<*comniend 
iny soul.^ Ami so she kneeled down, saying, ‘ lo 
Christ I commend mv soul ; Jesus, receive my soul 
repeating the same diver:! times, till at length liie 
stroke was given, ami her head w'as stricken olf. 

And this was the end of that godly lady ami queon. 
Godly I call her, for sundry respects, whatsoexer tlie 
cause was, or quarrel objected against her. hirst, her 
last w'ords spoken at her death dcelared no less, h(‘r sin¬ 
cere faith andtiust iii(.dirist,than <lid her quiet modesty 
utter forth the goodness of the cause and matter, what¬ 
soever it wuvs. Besides that, to such as w'istdy can judge 
upon cases occuiTcnt, this also may seem to give a gneat 
clearing unto her, that the king, the tliird day after, 
was married in his whites unto amnher, Gertain ihi^ 
was, that for the rare and singular cifts of her miml, 
so well instructed, and given toward <iod, with such 
a fervent desire unto the trutli, and setting forth of 
sincere religion, joined with like gentleness, nio<l<*sty, 
and jiity toward all men, there have not many such 
queens before her borne tlie crown of England. J’rin- 
cipally, this one coniiiiendatioii she left Ijehiml her, 
that during her life, the religion of Christ most huji- 
pily nourished, and had a right prosperous e(ujrse. 

Many things might he written more of the mani¬ 
fold virtues, and the quiet moderation of her mild 
nature ; how lowdy she would bear, not only to be 
ardmonished, but also of her own accord, would re¬ 
quire her chaplains, plainly and freely to tell what¬ 
soever they saw in her amiss. Also, how bountiful 
she was to the poor, passing not only the poor example 
of other queens, but also the revenues almost of her 
estate : insomuch, that the alms whicli she gave in 
three quartera of a year, in distribution, is summed 
to the number of fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds ; 
besides the great piece of money, which her Grace 
intended to impart Juto four sundry quarters of the 
realm, as for a stockjThere to be empb ved to the behoof 


of poor artificers ami occuj»icrs. Again, w hat a zealous 
dcl'ender she was ol‘ Christ’s gospel, all the world doth 
know', and lier acts do and will declare to the world’s 
end. Amongst which other her acts, this is one, that 
she placed aMa.'^ter Hugh Latimer in the bishopric of 
WAuvestcr, and also preferred Inn-tor tShartoii to his 
hishojiric, lieing then accounted a good man. Enrtlier- 
more, ivhat a true faith she bore unto the Lor»l, this one 
example may stand for niuiiy : for that, when King 
lleiirv wius witli her at Woodblock, and tlu-re being 
afraid of an old Miml prophecy, for the \vlii<-h, neither 
he nor other kings hi-lbie him, ilurst Inint in tin- said 
park ot \\'oo<lsto<*k, nor enter into tlvc town ol Oxtord, 
at last, through tlie ( liristiaii, and laitlilul counsel 
of that <ineeii, he was so armed against all infidelity, 
that both lie hunted in the I'ore-'aiil park, and uLo 
entered into the tcwriof Oxford, ami ha I no harm. 
But, because toiu'hing tin* memorable virtues of this 
worthy queen, partly wc )ia\e ^aid smnething before, 
partly because more alsti i> promix-d r-* he de<-l;»ro<i 
flier virtuous life (the I-ortl so pormitting), hyothci 
who tln-ii wt-re about lu-r, 1 will cease in this mallei 
further to procted. 

A I/isfory of B7A'/o,a (' i/uv.ij liUti if 

l.‘» y/or.s, fnn-.fNut fo ihofJi ftfjJiistj't ii,,- tfn 

(fO.'ijii t's .'•Vf/v , If’l’f/li,' of (oV lii'itf'J ni rt (IH't I'l'.n ,tt.. 

G nail. 

[In tlic tirst year of (.iueon Mary, Wiriam 11 ant.*-?-, ni pnn- 
iee to a silk weax r in I.i-nitcn, a.-. ili*i h.iijiira Iruoi lii- 
• iiiaMtor'H oini'luyiiu’nt, in coas.’iioeru'o of to-Hfufirni (oatUfo; 

( niiisH. UavinR rcturiu^d to ttie loiux* ot lo^ f.Ulu-r at llnint- 
W‘KHt, lie alt me tod tiie attention of tie' -j is C ii it .oiCto'i i; o !‘V 
Isis reaiJiinra eojty ol the .'•eiij>tureH. lie ^'.a♦> taiali.s e 'O-lt Jiitoa 
to die for heresy, j 

III tlie nn-aii time W illi,mi’s fatf.i-r ' J mothei 
e:imo to Ijim, and de-ired h':i,t’'i\ o*' ' that, he 

miglit ('ontiiiiK' to the « i/d, in tliat gv' 'd wa , which In 
had h<-L'un. and hi- mother ^ai l to loni, was 

glad that t'ver ^iie wa- -^o happy lo b.-ar such a < h»!d, 
wliieli Could find in Id" loan to ! *.,<• h(S hfo f.r 
Clirist’s name's >ake. e 

'I’heii 7Vi!liHm said to hi" mother, ‘ l-'o- tov litt’e 
pain which 1 siiall snlh r, which i' l-nt a "iiorf braid, 
Chvi-'t hath premdsed im-, mother (said In ), .a <*rown 
of joy : m:i^' you not be glad of that, me\thei f W’it)i 
that hi.s mother kueeleil down on In r kneos. ravine. 
‘I ]>raytiod strengthen thee, ni\ son, to tin- end; 
y<*;i, I think thee as wt-ll-bestowed as any cMhI tlml 
<*ver i har<-.’ 

At the whieli word-^, Master Highed took In r in his 
arms, saying, * I rejifn-i- (and .so "aid the others) lo 
you in this mind, and \ou haw* a good (-ause to f- 
joiee.’ And his father and mother botli "aid, that 
tliey were jiever of oilier mind, hut ]:ra\ed lo- him, 
that, us he lunl )>eguji to ei^nlbsH Christ hefore men, he 
likewise might so eontlnue to tin- end. William's 
father .said, ‘ I was afraid of nothing, hut that mv 
.s<»ii should huv<' h<,*i'U kiIK“<l in the- prison for hunger 
ami cold, the hi.shoji wjis so hard to liim.’ But William 
< oiife.sHed, after a mouth that Ids father w/is elmrgtsl 
with hi.s hoard, that he lucked nothing, but hmi inetit 
and clothing enough, yea, even nut of tin- <'onrt, )»oth 
money, meat, clotlie.s, wood, ami coaN, and ul! thiiiLcs 
ncccMsary. 

Thu^t they eontinm-d in tlieir inn, being tlie Swan 
in Bruntwood, in a- jiarlour, whitlier resorteil many 
people of the country to see those good men which 
were there j and nuiiiy of \V illiainfs ae([uairitan<M!i 
came to him, and rea.soried with him, and he with 
tliem, exhorting them to come atvay from the ubomi- 
natiou of Popish siijierstition ami idolatrv. 

Thus passing aw-ay Saturday, Sundav, and Monday, 
on Monday at night it happened, tlmt*William had a 
dream about two of the clock in the morniiig, which 
---- (;« 
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wa« thiin: how tliai he wa« at the ploee where the Theti William took up a of broom and cm- 

stake wim )’iffht» where he Hhouhl he burned, which hra^'ed it in hi» amiK. 

(as he thou^riit in bin dream) was at the town’s eml 'J’heii this priest which William dreamed of, came 
i when* the huttH* Htor»d, w'hich was ho indeed ; and also to hin brother KoIktI with a j>opiHh book to carry 
I he dreamed that he met with his father, ns he went to William, that he ini^dit I'ccant, which l>ook his 
' to the stake, and also that there wan a juiest at the brother would not meddle withal. Then William, 
i stake, which went about to have him recant. 'I'o seeinf; the prient, and pereeivin^ how he^w’ould have 
whom he said (as he thought in his tlream), how that nhowed him the lK>ok, said, ‘Away, thou false pro¬ 


be hade him away false prophet, and h<»w that he 
exhorted tin* ]»eopie to beware of biui and surb as be 
WH*;, which thin;jrs came to pans imleed. It happened 
lliat William nuuU a noise to liimself in Ills <lreaiu, 
which caus< <1 M. lli;.'bed and tlie <*t}H‘ri'to aw'ak»- him 
out of his f-leep, to know whal he lacked. W'luui he 
awaked, be told them his dream in (*rder as i- Miid. 

Now wiieu it was dus, the-heritf, M. Iborket rjilled 
oil to s« t forward to tlie butnin^' of W'illiam Hunter. 
Th* u oame lb<' shei ill's to William Hauler, and 
«'mbrm ed him in hi' liclit arm, sjiyino, ‘ W illiam, be 
not afraid of these men, wldeli are liere jtresent wjlli 
1 m»ws, bills, ami w* :i|.on'. ready prepared to brin;; y..u 
to tin plaee. where seij dial! be btinicd.' 'i'o wboi 
\\ illiiiio aii'Wered, * I thaol. <o.d I amt -t afraid i 
for 1 hu\e east my eount, wbai it will i-* I me, al ! 
leadN.' Tiien tiie ,'ia iitr-' s^n eould speak o more I 
him lor We( pin;;. 

Then William anlf-r plmked p hi- 
stepped Old tlie 1 ainsi 1, ami Went 

e}nailuli\, the 'li >iint takiiic him 

arm, atid h:s bj *lhi r ; and thus 

the wi V, lie im I viilli I i- lather aeoordiit/ t 
dn'niii, itn i he spid.e to ),i- son, we«-pine. an-l sa\jnt’, | 
‘tJodlt'wrlh the»', '< i< W \IHani iind W illiam said, ! 

* (iod be with \oij, ..1 I'.itla r, aioi le r)t' rom- 

b !t. for I hope We 'ha!! n;«et ii.iiin, w lit. n we shall be ! 
n:e??y,’ ll:s liither ‘uid, ‘ 1 hope 'o, \\ iilian!,’ and s., j 
dej»ailed. >o \S ilham went to the place where liie i 
Htnke Mood, e\en uecordin^' to ii!- dieani, whereas! 
all ihiu^js were /ei \ unreadN. Tie n W diiam took a ! 
Wet i'loont la;.-i:ot,, and kneeled down t)i» jeon, aiei read ‘ 
the alsl p-aim. till he eaie.e lo tln'si' wojd', ‘ I he 'a- ' 
entice <«f Hod i' a eontiit" spin? ; ;i i 't.tjue iiad a j 
hlokeli Inai:, <) Hod, thou w.ll lo t de'p.'C.' j 

1 hen sjlid Ma'lei 'I vrcl! of tie' T.iatihc-, ea.ibd | 
Wilbnun 'I 'feli, * 1 hovi lifstd ^atd he ; ‘ ihou reude't | 
false, t-oi the Word- are, “ati hutnble spirit.”* Hut j 
N\ ilhnni said, * 1 he trajisjailoji suitli eontiil*'! 

heart.” ’ ‘ Veu,’ 'lUoth Mr 'I well, * the Iraii'lntiofi is : 

lais«* ; w* lil»oH«ks as \e list vourselves, like 
heretics.* ‘Well.’ ijuoih W illiam, * tin le is m* ortat 
d’dfweln e in thosf wuid'.' rin li said ih* .shelilt. Here 
I ii* a letter troin the «p.U’et» ; it thou wilt reeant, ihoii . 
Hhail lite ; il not, tlooi shall he buried ’ * No,’ ijUoth : 
W’lUiuJti, ‘I will lo.t ivcanl, <o.d willimr.’ 

I \\ illiam rose, and wt jjI to the .stake, and s;. 
ripthl to it. 1 hen \'ami' one Uichard I’end, a baihth. 
and made bi>t the (diain ul'out illiam. 

1 heii Mild .MastiT lljown, ‘ Here is not w%w»d enouph 
to burn a b e of him. '1 hen Mtid William, Miood 
jK’ople, pray ter me ; and make ^peed, and <lisputch 
tplicklv ; and pray for me wlnle ye see me jiHw*. 
giMnl people, utnl 1 will pray foi you likewisi-.’ * How !’ 
i (pioth Master Hi<*wn, ‘pray for tine? 1 will pra' no 
, laewe for thee than I will pray tor a dop\‘ 'fo wlioni 
! William answered, * Master Hrown, imw y<»u have 
that wliieh wot jwuiijht for, and I pray (itol it be not 
I laid yom* churj:o in the last day ; howbeit, 1 loi7;i\e 
I you.’ 'I ben naiil .Mji'ter Hrown, ‘ I ask no for^riveness 
of thee.’ * Well,* naid ^^'iUu^m, ‘if tiod forgive y oil 
not, 1 Hhul) riHpiin' my blood at your bands.’ 

Then jwiitl William, ‘ S>n of Hod, shine upon me !’ 
and inimediately the »un jjj the element shone out of 
a dark eUmd full in his face, that he wum eon- 
utrainml to louk another way, when^at the jwsvple 
muiMHi, IrecauMc it waa no dark a Httle time afoix'. 

> Areh«ry hutta 


pliet ! Beware of them, po>od |x*ople, and come away 
from their ubominati<uis, lest that you W partakers of 
their jdaj.'ues.’ Then, quoth the prient, ‘Look how 
thou burliest here, so sbalt thou bum in hell.’ 
William answered, ‘'Jhou Best, thou false prophet! 
Away, iliou fals<* prophet ! away !’ b 

'flmn then- wits a pi ntleman which said, ‘ I pray j 
Hod have ineny njn ij his soul.’ The peojde said, • 

‘ Amen, Amen.’ | 

Immediately fin- wj*' made. '1 hen William cast i 
111 ' p-aluT rl;jlit into hi- brother’s hand, w'ho said, ! 
‘ William, think on tin- Indy passion of Christ, and ! 
be mu alruiil of death.* And William answered, ‘ I j 
am not afraid.’ 'i'hen lift he up his hands to heaven, 
and sail!, * I.ord, Lor<l, Lord, receive my spirit !’ And 
ca-iinp' ilown lii- liead a^/ain into the smothering 
-n okr, he yielded »»}• Ids life for the truth, fteaTuig it 
with Ids bio<,.d to tlie praise of (iod. 

•JUIIN LKL.iM). 

Ill this atre aro.st* the first English antiquarian 
writer, in tlie i>erson of Lkland. He waa 

lx rn in London, and received hi.s education at St 
i’anfs hcIjooI in his native city, at Cambridge and 



('»\fonl, completing it !»>' a residence of consider¬ 
able duration at Taris, where he enjoyotl the friend¬ 
ship of many learned men. Ixlanil was one of the 
earliest Grt‘ek scholar* in Enghind, was acquainted 
with Fn-nch, Italian, and Spanish, and studie<l. what 
fexv then gave any attention to, the Welsh aiul Saxon. 
Henry’ Vlll. made him one of his clinplains, and be- 
stowiM sundry l>eueflet*s upon him. Havinga strong 
natural bent to antiquities, heohtaine<l from the ting 
a commission to inspect rm>r<ls, wherever placetL 
ami, arincHl with this, he pn>mMetl ujKin a tout of 
the whole kingtiom, at mice ti> visit tlie remaloa of 
ancient buildings, tumuli, amlAither objects aiirfir- 

_ m _ 
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inir from an earh^age, and to make researches in the divers times in the year, at wliicli time there wantiKi j 
libraries of colleLres, abbeys, and cathedrals. In six no pi'e])arations, or froodly furniture, with viands oi j 
years, he collected an immense mass of valuable the finest sort that mn^ht be proynUxl lor inoney or 
matters, some of wbicli be deposited in the kings friendship ; such pleasures wen^ tlum devised lor the 
library. The 'writings which he subsequently eom- king’s eomfort aiol consolation, as might Iw iinentcil, 
posedf with reference to his la vouritc pursuits, eon- or hv nmn s wit imagined. I he banquets were set; 
vey a most respectful impression of his diligence, forth with masks and mummeries, in so gorgeous a 
and of the value of his labours; but they present sort and costly manner, tiiat it uas a heaven tf* behold, 
little attraction, except to readers of peculiar taste, d’hen'wanted no divim s <»r damsels, meet or apt to 
ISomc are in Latin;* but the most important is in dance wiih the maskers or t-) ganii*^h the i)laee for 

English, namely liis aceonnt of his ; tin* time with other goodly disports. ho, was there 

I travels, and of the ancient remains which he visited, ' all kiml ot music and linnuony s< t ho i, w i i c'x<e - 

together W'ith a catalogue of English writers. Le- j h'nt voices l>oth ol men and children. I oive seen 


land -ivas for the two last 3 ’ears of his life insane, 
probably from entbnsiastie npjiHcation to bis favou¬ 
rite stud 3 % and died in London in l.').“> 2 . 


I Gi:oRCJi: c AVF.Nin s 11. 

At this time lived Ckokgf Cavendish, gentle¬ 
man-usher to Cardinal AV'olse.v, and afterwards em¬ 
ployed in the same eapaeity bv Henr\- AMU. To the 
former he ivas strongh- attached, and after the 
predate's fall, he continued to serve him failhfnlly till ! 
^ his death. Caveiidi.sh hiinstdf died in leav¬ 

ing, in maiiuserijit. a JJ/r ><t ('(tnhutil Wolsiu. in ■ 


lent voices lioth of men and children. I have seen 
the king smldeiilv i-ome in thither in a mask, with »i 
dozen of other maskers, all In garments likt^ shepln-rds, 
made of tine cloth of gohl, and fine crimson satin 
]»ane,l, and <’aps of the same, >sith visoi-s (tf g<K>d j,ro- 
porii,»n or\isnomy ; their hair*^, ami hcards, either of 
tint* gold wire, or ('i^e ol sil^l‘r, ami soim* being ot 
Mack silk ; lui'ing^ siMcen ton li hearer-, he-ides tln'ir 
drums, and other iKr-o,i-i attending tip<-n ihem. with 
tisors, ami clotlicd all in satin, ol the same cohairs. 
.And at his coming, am! hetori' he cmin' into the hall, 
ve >hall umlerstaml that he eano' la water to the 


' which, while he admits tin* arrogant dis]»osition of! 

^ his old master, he liighl}' extols liis gimeral eharae- | „ji 
I ter.f j\lr S. W. Singer has printed, for the first time, | 
Metrical 1 V.s'ioa.s hv (’avendish, eonetu-ning the for- ! ,,uietl 
tunes and fall of some of tlie most eminent ]>er- j 
sons of his time, iiespeeting the J.ife of Wolsiw i sired 
he ohserv(’s;—‘There is a sincere and inqairtial I ujiat 
adhcrenei* to truth, a reality, in Cavemlislfs narra-' km w 
tive, which liespeaks the eonficlenee of his reader, j out ol 
and very mneh increases his jileasnre. It is a ; shoue 
work w'itli(»nt jiretension, but full of natural elo- j -..m,' 

I quence, devoid of the formality' of a set rlu tnrieal amha- 
' composition, unspoiled l\v tin' afl’eetation of tii.it ^ Tlien 
classical maiwcr in which all biograplyv and history | pra\ \ 
of old time W’us pre.seribed ti» be wTitteii, and wliieli ' that 1 
j often divest.s such rec'ords of the attract ion to he uleon 
1 found in the eouversational style of ('avendisli. ■ ’’ ! -it an 
j Our great jioet has literally Allowed him in several j I vou 
! passages of his King Ilenr^' VUI., merely ])iitting place 
j Iiis language into verse. Add to this the liistorical , chaml 
importance of the work, .as the only' sure and aiithen- 1 cardii 
tic source of information iqioti many' of the mosi ; ilic t a 
interesting events of that reign ; and from w'hieh j mil, ‘ 
all historians have largely' drawn (through the seeon- there 
dary medium of Ilolln.shed and Stowg who adopted { t'an a] 
Cavcndisli’s narrative), and its intrinsic value need j di-elo 
not be more fully expresse<l.’ I worth 


waiergatc'. Mitlioul aiiv noi-t 
ing, Mere laid ciiari.’ed ma! 
lamlittg thev uen- nH di< f 


■r to the 
hi- coin- 
I 1 ai his 
r 'oich a 
It made 


all 1 hv' no’.lemen, ladie-. an 
mIi.iI it -hoiild mean coming 
uuietly at a -oUmm hampiet. 
«iiat<-lv afoT till- great shof < 
sired tile had ehainherluin 
what tin- '■■'ohlrii shut -ho 
kmw iioihing of ih»- matter. 


I Kiny Hcnrifs T7.s'/^S' io Wolscy^s 

And when it jileased the king’s majesty', for his re¬ 
creation, to rejiairunto the cardinal’s Louse, as he did 

l. Asserlio Inclylissimi Arturii, Rcyis Britannhr, London; | 
1543. 4to. 

'2. Comtnctitai'ii de Scriptorihus Britannieix. OAford; 

S. De Hrhus firitanuki* Colkctaum. Oxford: irL"*. 


amha>-a<h •!'-> t! o|,i j. ■ i ' n ]a ■ 

'I’lieli qiiot h the <‘:;r<lin;i! to t,i\ ],>,( 
pra\ \<>n, nuoth he, ‘show tliern tii 
that ‘dioa'd he nneai'.' them 

whom l -uppo-e to ho mneh niope Mr 
-it and t.iconpy thi- roi.m ;u.d ]ihiee ’ 
I Mould iMo-t. gladly, ll’ I ];iie\v hi’ 
place u<'eor«iing to l,!^ iluf'e.' 'fli' 
ehamherlai^ unio iheui in l ia nch, • 
<'aidinar- iminl ; and the\ roundin 
the ('ur, my lord ehamherlain said i 
mil, ‘Sir, they < o|,i\-.-/ quoth he. 
there i- sueli a imhh' jiersonagi'. wli»t 
can nppoiiit him iVom the mhor, la 
di-elo-.- hiui-elf, and lo ae-rpt ^ 
M'orthilv.’ W'illi th;it the eaidie.il 
ad\i-eineiit among them, at tin- last 
seemeth the gentleman with I lie hh' 
he e\<-ii 1 m-,' And Mith that he aro~e 
and oifei-'d tlie same 0 . the gentlem 
heard, M'ith hi-e:tj» in hi- hand, ’fie 


I >y h-rd csrdi- 
:it iimiuig nM'm 
. it’ y o!ti' (1. ;e-- 

o‘ < o!,f(.!t(r,l t,. 


r, qllotll he, * Mo 
aek hoard -houhl 


ami (dlei-'d the same to tin' gentleman in the hhick 
heard, M'ith hi-eaj* in hi- hand. fhe per-ou toMlioiii 
he «>fj(Ted then hi- ehaii was >ir t.dwurd Niaille, 4 
eomely knight of .-i goiKily ]>(•?■ f.nage, that. m>i<d, 
resemlded the king's pcr-dii in that ma-k th.m anv 
otlii.'i'. J hf* king, fiearin'g and perceiving tie- c'arditiAl 
.so deceived in his e-iimation and eiioiee, could not 


t This work did not appear in print till 1041, when it w.«iH forbear laughing ; but plucked down and 

published under the title of ‘The Negociations of Thomas Master Neville's al-(. and dashed out uiili such 

V’ U,..l .■iM-.-r, tl.at all 


ooncile the nation to the deatii of Archbishop Laud, by draw 


pica.sunt counteminee and eJmer, that nil m.hle esi^tesl f 
there tt.sMembled, seeing the king to be there amongtit 1 


ing a parallel between the two prelates, the mnnuRoript, lieforo r,doie<wl 1 . . "t/ »ri . r 1 

it wont to the press, W'os arcatlv mutilated bv ahridirment and • - ' , ‘ ‘ *b?- 


it wont to the press, w'as greatly mutilated by abridgment ancl 
interpolation. A correct copy was, however, published in IHIO 
by Dr Wordsworth, in the first volume of his ‘ Ecclesiastical 


sired hi.s highnes.s lake the jihice of I'state, to whom 
the king an.swered, that he would go fust and shift liis 


Biography;' and it baa ainoe been reprinted separately in 1825 , ; amt .so departed, tind W’ent straight into my 

by Mr Samuel Weller Singer, along with a dissertation by the 

Rev. Joseph Hunter, proving the author to have been George > Short guns, or cannon wlthon* 11 ^ 

Cavendish, and not his brother Sir William, as stated tn tL fe,tlv” Z!aZm ' ^ 

ographia Brltannlca, and later publications . Wbisiniring. «Persona of rattk. 4 
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lord^t b«dch»mV>€r, where wa« a ^^reat fire miMle and 
prepared foi hitiiy and there new apparelicHl him with 
rich and princely ^arinentN. And in the time of the 
ab«c!n<’e, the diKln?« of the banquet were clean 
taken up» uml the table iHpread nirain with new and 
«Wi*et [terfuined cl<»thH ; every iimn hittinj;: »till until 
{ the kiiijy; an<l bin nia>«kerM came in uinun^ thciu a^aiiif 
j every luan bein;^ newly apparc lied, 'i'hen the kin;: 
j tt»ok bin Heat under tl»c cloth of estate, coininandln;; 
I no man to remove, but nit ntill, an tliey di<l before, 
j Then in came a new banquet befnre the kin;:’« ma- 
j j«Hty, and to all the rent throu;.dj the tablen, wherein, 
' 1 MUppoHe, were »w»rved two humlnrd di^Ie y or above, 

' of woudrouH costly nicatn and device^, sulitilly de- 
i vined. Thun panse^l they lbril» the whole nii/ht with 
i baiiqtiettiny, dancin;:, and other triumphant device*, 

: to the ;:reaf conifort of the kin;r, and pleasant re;:aid 
of the nobility there assembled. 

j 

; l.Oltn ItKRNKKH. 

Loud IIkhskuh. nnotlier favourite of Henry VIII., 
under wbom be was ebaneellor of llie exi beqm r, and 
governor of Calais, is known ebu fly an tlu uullo.r 
of 11 translation of the hrent h chrotiichr, Froissart. 
His version of that t'aseinatinu" narrative of eontein- 
porary events in laigland. I'ranee, Fbtndi rs, S<'ot. 
land, and other eoun!riis.* was e\'e«aired tiy the 
king’s eotnneaud, an<l apjK-are l in Ifig;'*. It is an 
excellent sample ot the Fnglish langnage of that 
jH-riod. U iin: n markablf fir the purity and nervou*- 
lies.s of Its styl- .t Ford H« rners w foto .aFo Tin 

thf M' \t auti I o/oinf A A>'^ 

tliur i>J I.Utlf Ihituni, and <ttlo-r works, traiisbiti-d 
frotti the Freneb aiid Spanish; he vais likewisi' I'.ie 
author < d a book on I fu Ihtfn \ <7 /Ac Jnhafntunts 
Of Cnhirf,. l>oin liis t ransl.it ion of Froiss;irt I wbo b 
was reprinted in F'^l'J), we extract the following 
passages ; - - 


ben the French kini: saw tlu- Kur:ii'«hnien, bis 
l'b‘..'d rbange-d, anil (be) said t-' bis luatshulls, ‘ Mnk> 
the <h';ewi‘sc gi,t en la toff, ;.nd lu L'iii tlu- battle in the 
name ot (i.nl aiiil >t l)t-nis.‘ d here wa-re of the 
(uni-< se ores,-bow . ai-Mii*. a titteou thousand, but ituy 
were so weaiy ol g.iijig ;t-t....t that dut\, a s'. \ bagm.,,, 
arm* d with tl.eir ero.,,,-l>.uvs, that tlu v ^aid i*. ilu-ir 
Ci»ustabies, ‘ W e be not wf ll or.ii rod to tight this day. 
for w*' U' not in tb<'< asc todoitny groat d»«>1 ot jirni* : 
we have more ner-l of js-st." I lu"e words cam*- t" the 
Farl of wh" sai'i, * A mati is w»d! at • as*- 

be ebargt t! with siudi a sort of lascids. to betaitu ami 
fail tmw at most ne« d.' ,\!so, liie sanie .season, tlo-o 


the Hccmid time made axiother leap and a fcU cry, 
and HtcpfNal forward a little ; and the Englishmen re¬ 
moved not one bxA. t hirdly again, tljey loajied and J 
cried, an<l went fe*rth till they came within »hot; then |i 
they Hh<jt fieret ly witli their crosn-bowH. Then the ;{ 
English an lo-rs Hti'p[a„‘«l forth one p/vee, and let fly ; 
their arrow* ho wholly and thick that it <ieemed Know. ’ 
W hen the tJenoew fell the arrows piercing throu'gh ; 
headfi and arms and breasH, manv of them ciirtt down l 
their cro-s-bow.n, and «Vid rot their Ktriiigs, an<i re- | 
turned discfunhted. \V)n u the Freneb king saw them i 
flee away, lie !«Hi<l, ‘ .'^lay these rascalK, for they Khali I 

let ami trouble us without reason.’ I’hcn je Khould .• 

have M-eij the nu*n-ai-anus dash in among them, ; 
ami kilb-d a great number of tluun. and ever fitill the 
; I'nglishmen shot w i»< r<'as tlu-y saw the thickesi preH» ; ■ 

J tlje whnrp arrow* ran into tlie men-ai-amjK and into ' 

j their horses ; and many fell home and men amorig 

: tlu' Fen/x-se ; and whcij they wen- <i<-w7i, they could 

iiot relieve again ; the jircss was w.o thick that one over¬ 
threw* another. And also, anmrig^ the F.nglishinen, 
there were certain raseals that went rui foot w ith great 
kniu-s, and thyv went in among tJo* men-at-arniH, and 
i murdered many as tiny fiv on the ground, l>oth earls, 

1 banns, knights, and sijnin--. whereof the King *:d' Eng- 
; bind was after dispba.sed, (>>i he had rather they liau 
j I ,.-en takeii juisoiu-r'. | 

JOHN ni.Lni.NDns*. | 

( ontenijxirary w ith Ferd Berners was Jons Br:L- ^ 
nKMU.s. an hdean < f M« rav. a favourite of James ' 
y. o!’Scotl.tii-i. and ono of tbo lonF of si-ssiun in the 
feign of (,)m-on .M;>ry. If sidi s wririni: a ttqM*gra]d»y 
of .*SKroil;'.n i. ( pistil s to .Fiuios N'.. and sonic jhicius, 
ho translatod. by tlio king’s < omm.'iud. Heefor Boeec’s 
Hi.storv of S'*otl.iiol. and ifu- first fiv<‘ books of Livy. | 
'I'b(- trails]. 1 ?i-ui of’ B-oiei' was published ill lA-Tf. and 
const itutes- tilt- ( ;trli(-Kt existing spK-imcii of Scot¬ 
tish liter.iry prose. 'I'he first origdual work in that 
languagi. w as one entit led T/a- (A'Htjilauut. ttf Scotlamit 
w )ji< li was ]>ublis]u-d at St Androw.s in 1'>4S, by an 
unknown autiior, ami (Musists of a meditation oti the '■ 
distracted st.ito of the kingdom. 'I'bc difb rcncc Vx- - 
twoeii tlu- lang’:'u.ige of those works and that (*m- 
pl.o'o.i b\ the I'.ngli.sh w riters uf tie* I'recciling'cen- 
tur\ is m-i groat. Bvllendi nfs transl.itiuii ( f Botee 
is railu-r a trio oiio. ;'.e.d additions ari' sonji-timcs ; 
m.cie ly tl:< t r.iusl.itor.* .\ m >;her tran,-laf ion. pub- 

lislu-! l'\ Iloliuslad, an liiiglish ( broniokr, in the 
n-ga of FJ./.iU th. w a.s tlu- source from which ; 
^haksjwaro dcn^i•d tlio historical materials of his 
tragedy of MaoK th. Two extracts from Bellcndcn’s 
>crsio;i, in the original .siicHing. arc here subjoined : . 


fell a gnat ram an-1 an erlips*-, wnii a terrible ibun 
der ; uiut f'etore the ruin, there came fixing «oer the 
bunh s M gn-ut number <>1 crow?, I’oi lenr <-f tlu* i<-mpt**t 
<a>niing, I ben aium t.be air begun t‘< xvax cba-ir, and 
the sun to sbiiic lair ami bright, tlie which was riglif 
in tlic Fn nehmens’ cwn, and on the Knglishmt n*'' 
back. W’lien thcCJeioK’sc were asseiubU-*! together, 
and began to approach, tho made a grxNut b-np and 
cjT» to abunh tlie Englishmen ; but lluy stood siiH, | 
and Ktirml not for »4ll that, 'riu-u the ( iemawe* again j 

* Fro}si«art retldi-d in FnnUnd ni* st'cn'tary to the quci-n of 
Kklwatki III., fntin i.'KU to HNitg arul tiguiti ttint country 

In tm the former iw-rusum. lie |>iti(l a \isit to S<-othuui, 

where h« wa* rnttirtaincsl by the I-jirl of lliH hwtory, 

which ttxninthi from 1.1^6 to Uco. i« vahuH) ebicHy fur the view 
which it give* of the rnaniici's of the tlmcn, aiuf tlit* HUttc 0 / the 
coutitrifw (incl their infiMbiiAnts. 

t There f«« tramdation of f-'rolwMirt in nuHlcm Krigliali—the 
work ol Mr Joluiwt of flafod; but ttmt of Iterncra i« 

doiined lta«u|i«rlor, md only In vlgormui charaotoriatic axproM- 
•ton, hut, what la more fnur{Mrlala|[« in oorrectiMMa» 


Of th Sfo 


g'.VuW-e/A.j 


Ne^ bt lung eftn. hapnii anc uncouth and w uimler* 
full thing, 1 k' quhilk tolbiwit, som.-, am.- gret altera- 
ti->u in the rt'uhuc. Be avcniurt\ Maklanh and llan- 
«piho wer pU'MUol to Fores, ipiliair King Huncam* 
h.apnit to be for the time, and met be the gait thre 
weineit, elothit in elrage and uncoutli weid. Thiiy 
wer jugit, lu* the jH pill, to K* weird siKteris. The lii-st 
v)f tliaiiu said loMaklx th, * Hale, Thane of (dlainmis I’ 
the secomi futid, ‘ Hale, Thane of Cawder !’ and the 
thivxl said, ‘Hale, King of Scotland!’ Than said 
Banquho, *Qulmt wcincn lax ye, sa unmercifviU to me, 
and sa favorabb* to my auiUMUiytHUi ? For yc gaif 
to hint noeht onlie lamlits and gn*t nmtis. Isit gret 
lordsehip[>iH and kingdomtxs ; and gevis me noeht.’ To 
this, uiiHwerit the first of thir weinl si^te^s, ‘Wc 
schaw* more felicite apparing to thee than to him ; foar 

♦ An exocainni iwprlnt of It, along with an edition ol Hi* 
traiMilathMi of Livy, appeared In IwUifburgh in 1821. 
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thoucht lie liappin to be aiie bin;;, bis empire sail end 
unbappelie, and nane of bis blude sail eltir Inm suo- 
ceid ; be coiitrar, thow sail iievir bo kin;;, bot of the 
sal cum niony kiii;::is, quhilkis, nitb laoi: pro^i'cssioiiii, 
sail rejose the crouii of Scotland/ Als sone as tliir 
wourdis wer said, tbay suddanlie evanist out oi sicht. 
This prophecy and divinatioiui wes baldin mony dayis 
in derision to llanquho and Makbotb. For sum time, 
Banquho wald call Makbcth, King of Scotlis, lor dc- 
risioun ; and bo, on the samin manor, Avuld call Ibin- 
qubo the fader of mony kingis. Y it, becaus al tliingi-' 
succedit as thir women devinit, the pcpill traistit and 
jugit thaim to be weird sistcris. Not lang eftir, it 
hapnit that the Thane of Cawdor wes disherist and 
foHaltit of his landis, for certane crimes of lose ma- 
jeste ; and his landis wer gevin be King Iluncane to 
ISIaklx'th. It hapnit in the iioxt nicht, tliat Bamiuho 
and !Makbcth wer sportand togiddir at thair stippcr. 
'J'han said lianqulio, ‘'I'lmw hes gottin all that the 
first two weird sistcris hecht. Ib'stls nocht hot the 
croun, quhilk wes hecht be the thrid sister.’ Makbcth, 
revolving all thlngis as thav wer said }>e ihir weinl 
sistcris, began to covat the croun ; and yil lie con- 
cludit to abide quhil he saw llio time ganand thairto. 
Icrinclit' I'ldeving that th(“ thrid Avcird said cum, as 
the first two did afore. | 

In the mcne time, King Duncanc maid his son Mai- j 
C(dmc rrinee. of Cuiubiv, to signify tliat In' sold ; 
regne eftir him. Quhilk a\cs grel di^plcsoir !<• Mak- 
beth ; for it maid plane derogatioun l<‘ the thrid weird, 
promittit afore t<» him be thir weird sistcris. Noeli- 
theles, he tlmcht, gif Duncane Aver shim*, he had mai-'t 
richt to the croun, hecaus he Aves iiere^l of blml ihair- 
to, be tennour of the auld lawis mai<l elrir tlu* di ith 
of King Fergus, * Qulieii young eblldreu Aver uiialul ' 
to gov<un tli(‘ erouu, the iierrest of thair Idude sail 
regne.’ Als, the respons of thir Avidid sisteris juif 
him in lieleif, that the thrid Aveird suld eum nls A\eill 
as the first tAV(o Attour, his Avife, impaident of bing 
tary, as all Avemen ar, specially <|uhare thav ar dc- ; 
siriis of ony puipos, caif him gret artation t<* I'er- I 
sew the tlirid Aveird, tliat sclui micht he ane queue ; 
calland him, oft timis, febil cowan, ami nocht desiiu- 
of bonouris ; son he durst not assuilye the thing AAith 
manheid and enrage, (piliilk is oll'erit to him be la ni- 
voleiice ofibrtoiin ;hov.beii sindry otberishes assailAeit 
su; thingis afore, Avitli main tenibll jeopardyls, (pibeii 
thay IukI imt sic .sickmucs to siu'cciil in the end of 
thair laubonris as he had. 

Makbcth, I"* jicj-suasion of his A\ifo, gadcrit liis 
Ircindis to anc coiinsall at Iniicrms, (|uharc King 
Duncanc haptpinit to be bn- the time. And beeauMji 
be fand sutbeient oportunitc, be support of lianquln* 
and otbcrls his freindis, lie sUwv King Ituncaiie, the 
vii ycir of bis regne. His bf>dy Avas burvit in Klgin, 
and eftir tane up and broclit to Colmcki’ll, qulianr it 
remanis yit, amang the scpiilturis of uthir kingis ; fra 
our redemption, mxi.vi yerls, 

7Vi€ Ntiv Mano'ls and the A of Scotds. 

Our cldarls liOAvbclt thay Avar richt virtcAvis baith 
in weir and peace, AAar inaist cxercit Avith temperance ; 
for it is the fontaneof .all virtcuv. Thay ilisjunit^ airly 
in the morning Avith snial l efectioun, and sustenit thair 
litfis tliairAA'itli (juliiF’ thctiine ofsoAAjicr ; tiirovv quhilk 
thair stomok avhs nevir suHctly chargit, to cmpcsche 
thaim of uthir besines. At the .soAA jiar thay war mair 
large j hoAvbeit tluiy bad lioi ane cours. Thay eit, for 
common, flescho half raw ; tor the saup is niaist nuri- 
sand iu that mancr. All dronkatis, glutonis, and coii- 
HiimerH of vittalis, mair nor Avas nccessar to the siis- 
tentation of men, war tanc, and first corninandit to 
SAA'clly thair fowtli^ of quhat drink thay plesit, and 


* Breakfasted. 


« rntil. 


8 Full qimrtity, or fin. 


incoiitincnt thairefter wa« drownit in anc frcMcho rev«r. 
* * Noav I btdief nane hes sic elo<|iience, nor fouth 

of langage, that can suflicicntlic declare, how far we, 
in thir present dayis, ar iliHenuit fra the virtew and 
tcinpcruncc of <uir eldaris. For qiihivi't* onr eldarks 
had sobrictc, avc have ehriete and driUtkiiieH ; (juUnre 
thav ha<l jdentt* witli siitlieenee, Ave have imtiKHlerat 
cursis [eouises] Avith snjH'riluite ; as he war niaist 
noble and honest, that ciibl devori* and swelly maist ; 
ami, be extreme diligence, seribis sa mony deligat 
i'oiirsis, (hat tbay pn^voke tlie stoinok t<» ressuAe mair 
than it may sutlieientlie degest. And nocht allciiarliel 
may siirfct dcnmir and soAvper sutficc us, above the 
temperance of oiin* eldaris, !"»( als to roniiueAv our 
schamefull and imiuoib rit voracite Avitb dublo (bui- 
unris and soAvpnris. Na tishe iu the se, nor l<»ul 
in the airc, nor be•^t In the Avod, may liavc re''t, 
but soclit heir Jii: ! thair, to satisfy the liuiigrv fl]'- 
]a‘tit ol’ glutoni'i. .Noi'bt alleuaily ar winis .s(tcht 
ii( Fiance, b.<t in S|>.ilnvc. Haly, and tJn'ce; and, 
snmtinie, baith Ajduik and Asia "o* ht, for neAv de- 
lieius metis and AvinK, to the saitiiii etb-et. Tlius 
is ihi' warbl 'a utterly socht, that all mauer of ilrog- 
gis and el<‘<‘iuaris, that maA nuris flu* lust and inso¬ 
lence of pepiil, ar br*<clit in S<i>iland, with maist 
sumjduus piice, to na irs dammayi. than perdiii^i 
»>f the j>epi!l thmvei ; (or, tbr«»\v tio' imniodonit gL^.- 
<>,iy, <Mir A\ it and nusou ar -a Mindil \Aithiii the jn-e- 
s.iun of tlie body, that it may Ijum lio l.nawbdge of 
heviiily tliingi- ; t‘u’ the body i- inAoU it witli si'.' 
'doAvdis of fatnes, that, lioAtbeii it bf' o(' -ud com- 
plexioun b<- naluv. it i- .sa opi ;• t \siili 'Uj>''rtbMi 
metis ami drinki', that it muyiotl.u am !ld, nor yii 

ouir-Mhe ?'•!f ; bot, eouff'Sand gho s- I(' Aimti't, cm is 

jdaee t" all inlirmileis, (pilnil r. be mi-arablv de- 

Mfovit. 


^li'tiiH tjii i not tint o' ,*s '’<,..1, J 

'J'liere eftir I lieard tlie I'uiuour of ramtnasolu-'* 
foulis aii'l of’ b'-mtis that made critc beir,^ 'juhilk 
past be-i'le buin;> and bo-. 5 gis on green biinkis to M*<ik 
their susKuitat ion. Tin ir brutal Houn«l did la'doud to 
tin - high skA i<, ijuliil t hedi'ep Imu ' eam ruis (.f i l<*uehts*' 
and rotehe eraggis un.sU'Tl \ itht ane logh noi< of ilurl 
samvn souml us tliav Im-Asiis beil blauen. It ape:it 
be pre.s.umvng and jucsuposiug, that bbiberand ondio 
bad been hi<5 in am- liou hole, ervan 1 Iint halfansueir, 
qiiiieii Narcissus rAclit sorry Moeht for bis saruandis, 
'jubeii be Avas in am- Jorn-st, far fra ony foikis, and 
tliere efter for love of ecidm be drounit in ane rlruu 
A el. Nou to tel treutht of tin. boystis that maid si«' 
heir, and of the d\n that the fbulis did, ilnM- svndrv 
soundis lu d inUliir loiiqaTuin e nor turn. For fArst 
fuiilit on tin* fVe.selie fn idis the mdi maid no\ls v itht 
mony loud lou. JhiAtht Inu-se ami imAiis did last 
nee, ami the folis neckyr. 'J In- bullis jan to bullir, 
ipihen tlie seheiji began to Idaif, b'-eause the <’hIi»s 
began till ino, (juhen the dog-i^, berkit. 'I bun the 
suvne began to quhrvne <niln n lluii lu-r<l tlm asse rair, 
quhilk gart< the henuis kekky! tjulun tin- coK'h cr«'u. 
The ehekui.s began to peu win n tin- gleil <iuhis?.illit. 
J he fox foilouit the fed geise ninl gnrl tinm erv elaik. 
J he gayslingis eia it ipdiilk <pilii)k, and tiic dukis 
cryit quaik. 'J’he ropeen of tin* ^auvni^ gart the iTa.** 
crojie. I’lie hmidit < rauis cryit vanok varrok, quhcii 
tlie Kuannis imirnit, bci-ause the grjiy gnuil tiiuu pro- 
noMticat ane storme. d’he tunil began for to greit 
quheii the eusehet /oulit. The titlene follow it the 
goilk,» and gart hyr sing gnk guk. The doiH' eroutlt 
hyr.‘»a<l Hang tliat soundit lyik Morrou. Kobeen and 

* Not Only. » Ovcri»e«, rule. 

J* RinRing, (Fr. ramage). 

^ A Hlirill noise. » Hollow. « t'lougtw. doiip voUwat 
or ravmoft hi the hillH. " 1 urcotf, cftuiied. “Cuckoo. * iRmi. 
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the Util omri var haniely in vyntir. 'j’h<‘ jaixolvn^* «f 
the Atmllou part the jay u!J)iril,> than the ineviMH^iimicl 
tnyrthi, for to rnok the iiirrle. The Inverok maid 
iiic*lti»ly u|) liit^ ill the Mkyi**. Tlje nyehtiii"al nl the 
nyoht «an,« i^neit noiis. 'I’hr iti<-rhitiH'^ er>it theui*< 
nek, fjuheii the piettiH < lattrit. The ^'AiTiiItn;? of the 
Nlirlene pirt the Hparroit <’iiei|». 'rhe lyntquhit Httii*? 
count4’r|M*i!tt (jtilu n the o^/il /vljot. 'l‘he fircuv serene 
8 an;f Mueit, ('ulien the ;:ohl elwuitit, 'J“hc rede 

JW'hnnk* enit my fut my lot, and the cryit 

tin it. 'i he lienoie^ jL'ail' iiue vyihl vkrerh in the kyl 
lud l»ene in (yir, iinhilk '/art tie- (juliajdH f«>r Hevitnes 
lie tar fra luune. 


Uai.i:, lUsMoi* Of in Irclaml (Mdo liiti J)* I 

must Ik‘ esti eim d as one of the mo*»t mdahle f*rose | 
\vrit( rs (.f fUii era. lie vns tin- author of many ' 
fit'tere and inteniperale tr.ntrf a^rainst l*o|M'ry, 
both in Latin and Ln^^lish ; hnt hi'i most ceK hrated ■ 
proihletion is a I.atin Atcouuf <»/’ thf Iltui- \ 

nt /if of' (flint lirttani, i\teI'.du>;,^ as the title , 
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versalion and liNin::, «ith many other -{K*eial eomnels. 
'i'heii he was hiin^ad uj» thtMv j.y the middle in rduiins 
of iron, and »o eoiisnmed alive in the tire, |imisinj; tiie 
name,id liiMl, sj» hmt,' as his UCe lasted. In the eml 
he cornmendiHl his homI inl«t the hnml of tJiwU and so 
diijMtrUrd hence most ( hrislenly, his lavdy resolved into 
tlAltCA, 

wh.uam tvndalk. 

Tlie Keformntion rau»c*d the jHildieation of several 
version! of the lUhle, wliieh were ix rlvajtj* the nwvst 
iinjiortttnt literary etforts of the reijjn of Henry VIII. 

» Jangte. « Thnadi. * Lapwing. 

♦ Fktldlijrtt. » imall UiHtgo sparrow. 


The first part of the Beripture! printed in an Engliah 1 
form was the Nenv 7'c*«tanient, of which a translation j 
was published in 1525 by William Tyndall, liorn in j 



f 

N\ nli.an Tj. 

(iloUi't stcTshire. alsait tin yi :tr 14 77. a t ler^fynian of 
tjreat piety. h arninL', and. }ii ntler.i‘ss id* di«iK>sitioft. 
!n tin* ('<‘urse »d* Ins 1 ils»ur.s lie endui**tl ‘■’iitdi jxfrfieou* 
tliat. in Idiet. la t 'und it m e( setry to quit Knt»- 
hnnl. and relin- into (iermany. He there visited Lil- 
tin r, w ho *■!><•( aira:.,'i d him in Ids hdx.rious and hazar¬ 
dous undt rtakmc^. itrrnd'ur^'^ w .ms tlie jdaee where 
I n ndale's tr.insiation oJ the New I'estanient was first 
printed. It was spi i diiy l ireul.itetl. and eagerly pe¬ 
rused in KiiLdand, notwithstanding the si'vere jferse- 
\ition ti>whie)i its ]>osHess(>rH wen* exiKiseiL Bir 
rinunaH More di.stingui.xlu d himself as a rn(*st vini- 
h lit oj-|>t.nent of Tyndale, .igainst wliom he i)Ubli»hed 
Seven Volumes td*fontroversy. wliere sueh violent lan¬ 
guage as llie lollowinir is employed ;—* (Jur Saviour 
will .say to’l ynduh', 'Du ll art lu eursid,'l yndale, the 
son of tile vit vil ; f .r neither lu sh nor Mood hath 
taui’lit thee tlu‘Se lu re>ie.s. hut thiiu own fatlier, the 
devil, that is in lull.’ 'Dure should have lK*en 
nu»re hurne^l hy a great many than then* havi* lx*t:n 
w ithiu this seven M*:ir last jiast, 'riu* laek wheix'of, I 
fear me, will make more [Ik*] hunu-il within this seven 
yi‘ar lu xt coming, than else shouhl liave net‘vkal to 
have Km burned in li^ev en score. Ah. bhisphtinous 
U ast. to whose roaring and low ing no giKxl ( hristian 
maneun without In a vine “S of luMrt give earl’ 'IVn- 
ihilc trnnslatvtl aLo tlu* fir-it five Ixisiks of the nM 
Testament, tlie pvihliealion of whiirh was eoinpletcxl in 
lado. Lfiorts wejt* madi* ly King Henry, M’olsey, 
I and More, to allure him back to Lngland, where 
j they hoiife<t to destroy* him : but be was t<Ki cautious 
! to trust himself there. His friend, dvdin Frith, who 
i luul ossisttHl him in transhiting, was more crtHlulous 
>f their promises i*f safety, and returning to lAHulon, 
wa.s apprehended and burnt. Tyndale remained at 
Antwerp, till entrapixal by an agent of Henry, who 
prtK’urtul at Hrtis.sels a warrmit to ajiprthtMd him 
for hen sy. After some further pnK*eisUiigs. he w as 
strangk^l and burnt for that crime at Vilvtxird, near 
. Antwerp, in St*ptl*mher l.Vfii. ixchaiming at the 
( stake, * Jxird, oja^n the king of KnglaudN eyes I* 

1 Tvndale’s translation of the New Tesfivment is, 
on the whole, admirahle U>ih for style and accuracy \ 
and indeed our pre«K.*nt autb*oriscd version 
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throughout, very closely followed it. To use the 
words of a profound modern scholar, ‘ It is astonish¬ 
ing how' little obsolete the language of it is, even nt 
this day; and, in point of perspicuity and noble 
simplicity, propriety of idiom, and purity of style, 
no English version has yet surpassed it.'* A 
l>eautiful edition of it luis lately been published.f 
The following are Tyndah^'s translations of the Mag¬ 
nificat and Lord’s Prayer, in the sjKiiling of the ori¬ 
ginal edition:— 

And Mary saydo, My soiib* inagiutieth the Lorde, 
and iny sprete roioysoth in God niy Saviourc. 

For he hath lok^ on the j)ovro degr© otf his hoiuh' 
may dun. Beholdo nowc fi\nu hens forthe shall all 
generacions call mo blessed. 

For he that is myghty hath done to me gruate 
thinges, and blessed ys his name : 

And hys mercy is always on them that fetu-e him 
thorow cute all geiicracions. 

He hath shewed strengtho with Ms arme ; he hatli 
scattered them that are jiroude in the yinnginacion <*f 
their hertes. 

He hatii putt douue tJie myghty from their seate>, 
and liath exulted them of lewe degre. 

He hath filled the hungry with guode iliinees, aiel 
hath sent away the ryehe emjity. 

He hath remembred mercy,* and bath holj)en hi> 
serraunt Israhel. 

Fven as ho promised to cure falliers, Alwuham and 
to his seed for ever. 


These trainslutions were 8i)eedily follo>ved by 
others, so tluit the desire of the ptMipU* for scriptural 
knowledge WHS amply gratifio<l. 'File dissemination 
of so many co]>ics of thcsacre<l volume, wlurc neither 
the Bible nor any consideralile immher of other Ixtoks 
had formerly been in use, ]»ro<hi( ed very remarkable 
effects. The versions first used, Iniving hi'en fi>rined 
in .some measure from the Latin translation, culled 
the Vulijatc, contained many words from that lan¬ 
guage. whii'h hail hardly before bi-en (‘onsidi-reil as 
English; such as perdition, eoinsohitit>n, reconcilia¬ 
tion, sanctification, irninortalitv, frustrate, inexmis- 
able, transfigure, and many (dhi rs nqnisite f)r tlje 
expression of compound and abstract ideas, which 
had never oeinini'd to our Saxon ancestors, and 
therefore were not represented by any t( rins in tlnit 
language. 'J'bese woriL, in the course of tune, be¬ 
came part of ordinary discourse, and tlms the lan¬ 
guage w’as eiirielied. In the Book of ('oujinon IVaycr, 
eom]»iled in the HubsiMjncut n of Ldward VI., 
and w'liicli affords many bcantifnl spct'inicns of the 
EnMisli of tliat tin>e, tlic t lfort> (it’ the learned to 
mak(‘ such words familiar, are perei ptible in many 
places; where a L.itin term is otu n eiveii with a 
Saxon word of the satne (ir nearly the same mean¬ 
ing following it, as ' humhb'and low ly,' 'assemble 
and meet togetlu'r.* Auotlu r i fl'ert, }*rocee<itd from 
the Ireetlom with wbii-h tin* j»eoj>le were alloweil tt) 
judgi* of the doctrines, and i-rmvas'n tlte text>, of the 
sacred writings. 'I’be Imcn interest w ith w hiciilitey 
now peniseil thi' Bible, liiibertou el(»se<l linok to the 


Cure Father which arte in heven, hab)wed be tliy 
name. JiCt thv kingdom come. Thy wyll he bif- 
fiJled, as well in erth, as Idt ys m iunen. Gove vs 
this dayc oiire dayly hretide. And furgevt' xs oure 
treuspases, even a.s ■we furgeve them which treaspa^ 
vs. Lecde vs not into temptacion, but iIcUmv 
from yvcdl. Amen. 

cux ioudai.k. 

In translating the Penhiteuclt, Tyndale was 
tissisted by Miles ('overd.xle, xvho, in pub¬ 

lished the first English translation of the whole *Seri}>- 
tures, wdtli this title ; Jiih/n,, the Bible ; That is, (hr 
Holy Scripture of the OUe and Nec Trstummt, faith¬ 
fully and nendy translated out afthe Dnutehc and'Laf,/n 
into Eny/is/t. t’ovcrdale was made bishop of Lxeter 
in 1551, but retired to the Continent during the reigrj 
of Mary. A\"lieii Elizalx-th ascended the throne, he 
returned to England, and remained there tilf his 
death. Ilis translation of the Bible has latelv Ixam 
reprinted in London, ddic extent of its valiation 
from that of Tyndale will appear by eontrastin«>- the 
following verse, a.s rcmlered by eu.d'i translator : 

[Tyitdale's V( r,don.] 

When the Lorde !.;uvc (l.at I.ea was <le»j,i.„;d, J.c- 
made her irutetiiU, but Hatjcl was baron. And I.i'a 
coiiceaved and bare a snnne and oallo.l his name 
Ruben for she aayde ; the J.orde liatli Inkccd ni.on 
my tiibnlation. And now rny Imsbonde will l„ve he, 

\^(. oro'daJc J e?'s/on.J 

I 10 thin..C 

Rnhai* “‘I l'"e a Sonne whom she called 

Ruben, (ujd eayde : the Lorde hath loked upon mine 

“>» New Translation of tl,o Scrip- ' 
tE(lite.lbyAlrO«)rfeOffor. London: 18361 ! 
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.Jehu Cheke. 

the prince, afterwards ICdward VI. Ho i, 
distinguished f,a- his cxerthms in intr.alm i, f the 

FnnL "/‘h ■‘"‘1 literaturlMifo 

England. Having dictated to lii.s pupiK an ininroved 
mode of pronouncing Greek wordL he drVvil”'^ 
assailed on that account by Bishop Gardiner.' then 
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chancellor of the university; but, notwithstanding 
th(‘ fuhninations of this severe prelate, the Fysteni 
of (‘heke prevailed, and still prevails. At his death, 
which WHS supposed to Im* cK'c asioned by remorse* for 
recanting ProtestantiHoi under the terror of the 
Marian persecution, lu* left Heveral works in manu¬ 
script, amongst u liicb was a translation of Matthew’s 
(JosfK'l, intended to exemplify a ])lan wliieh he luul 
conceive<l of nforining tiie KngliKh hingnage by 
era(ii(!ating all wonls C‘X<'ej>t thuv^e derjv<Mi from 
8 axoii roots. Jh' also e»)utemj»lut('tl a reform in tin- 
R)>eUiiur (»f Knglisb, an itlea whic h has «M‘<*um'd to 
several learn««d mc>n, imt Reetns to he aniungHt the* 
most hcjfK’less ever cntiTt,lined by tlx' l(*urned. 'Jdie 
only original work of ( heke in Huglish i^ a pamphlet, 
pnhiished in lo-l'.t. mider the- title of 7V<i» //uri of 
SrJitioti, htnr f/ritn'OHM it is iu a ('ommonncdlth, Is'ing 
designed to admonisli the jH'Ople who had risen tinder 
Ket tier tanm r. < )f this, a H|)eeimen is suhj.fne d. 

( y»'ri«o/{.?//•« n itli /y/o’c/A/‘.e j 

Ve jife t<‘nd ('» a ecinjliionwi altli. Ihov arnefid y* 
it by killin:/ c-f gentleiut-u, lo “j'oiliu;/ of ;j'ei»tlenieri, 
hv icnjC'ioiiiiuL' “f ;M'Utic'neai f \ v arvelJous tanievp 
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TIIOMAK WlIySON*. 

Thomas Wilsos, originally a fellow of King’s 
College. Cambri(]g«‘, and who ro.st! to lx- Dean <if 
I>urham. and to various high state cinployincntvS 
under KllsalHdh. may lx? consitlcnnl as the first 
critical writer upon the English language.* Ilepuh- 

* Alhidlitff to Uhj profoMKiion of Uio rlnutoader. * Impair, 
Bumstt Bpcoltiittui of £hifUsh fVoiw Wrltem. 


lishcti, in 155.1, a System of Bhetork anti of in 

widtdi the ]>nnc*iple« of eloquence and com|K)«tion 
arc* laid dow n with Cfjnsiderahic ability. lie strongly 
advcK-ates, in this treatise, simplicity of language, 
and eoticiernuR those writers wdio disturb the natural 
arrangement of tlieir words, and reject familiar and 
appropriate phrases for the sake of others more 
n*finecl and curious. So great and dangerous an 
innovation were Ids dcftrines considered, that, 
hajiix'iiing to visit Horne, lie* w*as imprisoned as a 
hc-retic. AmougKt other faNe styles censured Iry 
Wilsoni.s that of alliteration, cd'whii h he gives the 
i following cariratured examfilc*;Pitiful |Krverty 
1 pray eth for a ix-uny, hut pufJ'ed presumption passeth 
not a pi'int, pamjxring Ids pauimli wdth pc lilent 
plesisun*. prcs'uring bis passport to post it to hell-pit, 
there t<i Ik* [niidsbed with jiaiiis jierjadual.’ Wilson 
dieil in ir>Hl. 'I'here is much gcsKl sense in tlie 
folb'vving passages of his Art of lUutork ;— 

[Siu^painty of Sr fr 

Aiie-n:: oilicT le-suf]-. t!d< ‘^1- luld be learned, 
rluit VM' ii* \<*r atli'et any >tr:(ne'* inkh on lerins, but 
t- -peak an i^ comnnody rc'-civ^ d ; neither seeking to 
. b< <o. ) fine, )'Oi- \rt ]ivin;.f iiv-; j- careb '^ ; iisin^* our 
•'ptfrh liio-t. uiMt d't, and <'rd< rine our wits as tlio 
; t« I'.« >i Iniv** d'-<‘i!. .'■*'«:ue -<M'k «o tar f<v otulandi-lt 

i l.neli'io ibui t)i> v tio.-i t nit.v'lolier their mother’s 
lai!',iia:*'. And I dare surar ihi-, if s'One <»f their 
I UJi'tfiers w !.■ alivr. tiu’y \sefc a!>]e to ttdl what 
j liny -ay, ami ;.et the-e line iingli-ii clerks will ‘iay 
the*. -p<;ik in their Ji.oilier I'.n .'ra', if ,'i man slmvild 
, I'harje li.imwiili eounterfi itin ; tlo’ kin;:*^ Lugli^h. 
;'>-iue far j.oin.ii d ;;ent h u.-. n, at their rviurn h<>mc, 
likr a- tiif', 1 . 0 ,f (o iii apj'Jmd, so they will 

' p'nd.r tin:: lal). wii!; ..ur-.-ca iaiigciagc*. He tliat 
. l.itely .'Ut '.f 1‘ra!ie.-u ill talk I’n-neh Ku;,di-h, 

; a!id iHoer bbi-h nf : he n.aticr. Another clmj»s in with 
I i.n.li-li Italiaii.u**-!, uiel applieth the Italian jdinAse 
: t" .'O; Kiijli-li ; ih' widcdi i-, as if an ora- 

ti-'ii that pn‘r<>-»th t-i nui r In- ridnd in ]dain Latin, 
V. .odd Tit ed->pt a,k p'K try, and fa!-fetched e-lours of 
' -tru!ii!e antiointy. Tin* i;iwyer u'dil stere his slomtieh 
v.iih till' j'latin.; I'f pediui-. d in' aU'IitMr in making 
hi- ae., mint aiei nek<-nin:.', c-ooeih in nith .ohf 

> S' - fo,(. >, f.if (-. aiid 4d. i lie fine eounicr will 
, l dk iH-tliiim* bni «‘han< < i, '1 .he iny -tical wi-e men, 
and p.Hoii-al cb I k-. will spiak icthiii'j; )»ut quaint jum- 
\';o-. Mind aiiioT'-rn - *. d«di;il.ilin;j much in their 
< 0 . 1 , i'|>ecially VNhen none <*aii tell what 

, tlev d" -ay. I he \'.nlcarne»l ir b«di^li fantastical, 
tliav smells but <.f b. arnin.: i-nch felh.v.'- as have seen 
b.:nne>l men in then days), will -o l.aliii their 
lotm'ues, th,u tin- simple cannot but vvouder at their 
; t.’dk, ami tliink surely tluyv sp, .ik by siuue itv elation. 
I kjn-v^ :h'M, ll.at t Idi k rlu l< ) ;c to stand wholly upon 
<!,u k ue,nL ; and he that <'an catch an inkhorn tf rin 
; by tin* (ail, idm they count to Iw a line Knglishmaii 
ami a good rhetoriciam 

[MoinJ .4! at of /V/ce-l 

d'he .-ay inc of piM*ts, and all their fable#, ajre not to 
b<* forgotten, for by tbom wc may talk at large, and 
win men by pcr.-uusion. if we declaim* heforchaml, that 
these tales were not feigned of such wis>e men without 
cause, neither vet contiiuitHl until this time biuI kept 
; in lueiimrv, without good com»iden»lion ; and there* 
j upon declare the true ineauing of all such writing. 
* For umloubtedlv, then' is no one t.'»lc aimaig all tho 
I p^H ts, but under the same iw coinpreheiukHi something 
1 that (lertaineih either to the amendment of uiiiuuerty 

I to the knowlcilgv of truth, to the setting forth uatufo"^ 
I work, or else to* the understanding of som« rioi4ble 
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thing doen. For what other is the j>ainful travail of 
Ulysses, described so largely by Homer, but a lively 
picture of man’s misery iu this life ? And as Plutarch 
saith, and likewise Basilius Magnus, in the Iliads are 
described strength and valiantness of body : in Odyssea 
is set forth a lively pattern of the mind. The poets are 
msc men, and wished in heart the redress of things ; 
the which when for fear they durst not openly rebuke, 
they did in colours paint them out, and tohl men by 
shadows what they should do in good sothe: or else, 
because the wicked were unworthy to hear the truth, 
they spake so that none jniglit understand but those 
unto whom they j>lease to utler their meaniiTg, and j 
knew' them to be of honest conversation. 


IlOUEIl ASCHA^r. 

1 A still more distinguished instructive writer of 
i| this age was Itooim Aschaji, university orator at 
' Cambridge, at one time preceptor, and ultimately 
Latin secretary, to Queen Elizabetli. He must be | 



considered as the first wTiter on education in oiir 
language, and it is remarkable that many of bis 
views on this subject accord with the most en- 
! lightened of modern times. His writings themselves 
I furnislunl an improvcil evam])le of style, and tbc\ 
abound in soutnl sense and exccdlcnt instructions. 
Wc are the more called on to admire them, when we 
reflect on the temdenev of Icarru'd men in that age 
tOAvasto their talents and acquirements (ai profitless 
1 controversy—which w'as so strong a j)assion, that, 

I whenever Sir John (.'heke was tenq^orarily al)sei»t 
1 from (’ainbridge. bis associ.'ites iininediately forsook 
the elegant studies to which he hiul tempted them, 
and fell into disimtes about predestination, original 
sin, Sec. Asebain died in l.iCS, and Fdizabetli did 
him the lH)iionr to remark, that she would rather 
have given ten thousand pounds than lost him. His 
principal work, 7'hc i\ printed by his 

wddow, contains, besides the gootl general view's of 
education above alluded to, what Johnson has ac- 
know’ledged to he ‘ ])erhaps the best advice that (-vct 
was given for the study of language.s.’ It also pre¬ 
sents judicious charac!tcrs of ancient authors. An¬ 
other wau'k, entitled Toxoplnhis, ])uiplish(‘<l in l.'iU.is 
a dialogue on the art of AreluTy, designed to promote 
! an elegant and useful mode of recreation among 
I those w ho, like himself, gave most of their time to 
study, and also to exeinplif}' a style of composition 
more purely Englisli, than wdiat w'as generally i)rac- 
tised. Aschani also wrote a discourse on the atlairs 
of Germany, wdiere he had spent three years in at¬ 
tendance on the English ambassador during the reign 
of Edward VI. The following extracts from Ascham's 
writings show generally an intellect much in advance 
of his age:— 

[^tuihf should he jRxHcrcd hy Amitsement.^ 

[Th© following is from the OT>cning of the Toxophilm. It may 
be remarked, that what was good Bcnso and sound philosopliy in 
Ascham's time is so still, and at the present time tlic lesson is 
not less required than it was then.] 

• 

! * * Phihlogus ,—How much in this matter is to 

be given to the authority of Aristotle or TmMy, I 
cannot tell, seeing sad men may well enough speak 


merrily for a mere matter ; this 1 am sure, wliich 
thing this fair wheat (God save it) maketh mo re¬ 
member, that those liusbandmeii which rise earliest, 
and come latest home, and are cont(Mit to have their 
ditmer and other <lrinkings brongld into the field to 
them, for fear of losing of time, have fatter bams 
in the harvest, than they whi<'h will either sleep at 
noontime of the day, (u* else make ineiTV with their 
neighboin-s at the ale. And st> a scholar, tliut pur- 
poseth to be a gt»o<l buslianJ, and desiretli to reap 
and enjov much iVuit i>f learning, must till and sow 
thereafter. Mur l>est seed time, winch be scholars, iis 
it is verv timelv, and when we l>e young ; s(» it eii- 
durctli not over long, and therefore it may not bo let 
slip one hour: mir ground is a cry hard and full of 
weetls, our horse wlierewith wt- be drawn very wild, ns 
IMato saitii. And infinite otlier )mo lets, which will 
make a thrifty scholar take lu*<‘tl how he s|H‘ndeth his 
time in sport and i>lay. 'Jo.rophdu."'.-- 'I'hat Aristotle and 
I 'I’lillv spake earnestly, ami as they thought, the<'arnest 
matter which they entreat upon, (hdli plainly prc‘\e. 
And a> for yotir husbamlrv, it was more pr«ibjd»l\ tol<l 
with apt wonis, jnoper to the tiling', than thoroughly 
pr<»\ed with re.as.nis l>eloni.'iJtg to our miitter. For, 
coiitrarvwi'.e, I lu'ai'd mysell a good hu-hand at his 
l*ook (Uice say, iliai to (*mit ^lud\ for some lime itfthe 
<lav, and some time of the \ear, made as much for the 
increase ot‘ learning, it^ to let tin* land lie some time 
fallow, maketh fin- tlie better increase <'t orn. '1 lus 
wc s<‘e, if tlie land be ]douglied ('Verv year, the corn 
c<»inctli thin up: the ear i- short, tin- g'rain is small, 
and when it is I'miiglit int'» the bani and threshed, 
gheih Neiv e^il laule. So tlo'^o wliich never leuAC 
])oiing on their l>ooks, have oln otinus as thin inven- 
ti(»n, as <»tlier ]'oor nieti have, and a- sjn.ill uit atnl 
weiglit in it tis in other jin n’.s. Atnl liius your hus¬ 
bandry, melhink, is more likt* ihc lile of a covi-ious 
snudge, that oft very evil piove-.^ ll.an tio, kibour of a 
g'lMxl Jiushand, tiiat kmoveth well wiiat hr <loih. And 
surely the bc'U wit'* ii* leartiing mn''{ need'* haAc nmeh 
revTeation, and eoa-itig Irom lin ii bo^k, or else they 
mar them-'clvi- : when b:i''e ami dumpi''h Avjts can 
never be liurt wlih lontinual study ; as yi* mo in lut¬ 
ing, tliat a treble minikin string must alwav^ fi t 
flown, but at such time as when a man jnust nee«ls 
]djiv, win n the Iftiso and dull su ing needeth never n< 
l>e moAe<l rut (if his ]daee. '1 lie same ri'ason I find 
true in iwol»o\v,s tlint I Inive, whereof ifio one is ijuit'k 
of east, trig and trim, both for pleasuie and }>ro(»t; 
the oilier is a lugge slow fd' east, fi ilffvving the str.iig, 
more sure for to last tlian iileasjmt fi*r to use. Now, 
Sir, it ehaneed lliis other night, om- in my chamU'r 
would needs bend them to jirove tiuii' stieiigtli, luit 
(I eannot tell Intvv) tht > wore both h ft bent till the 
next (hiy after dinner ; and when 1 catne tt< them, 
]uiq»osing t<t have gone on slmotlng, I b-und my good 
bow clean east on iIk* side, tind a* weak as water, 
that surely, it 1 were a rieli man, 1 had rather have 
sjK'iit a eiviwn ; and as lor rny lugge, it was not fine 
whit th(‘ Worse, but shot b\ atnl )»y as well and a?< far 
as i-ver it «lid. Atid even so, J am stiie that good wil.s, ‘ 
except they ).e let ibovti like a treble string, and uii- J 
bent like a gOM»d ea-ting' Ix.w, they will never ami ' 
be able to continue in study. Ami I know where J ! 
speak thi*f, Ifiiilologe, for 1 wftuld not say thus jmieh ! 
atbre young men, for they will take soon" oeeiision to * 
study little enough, lint I say it, therefore, Weaune ! 
I knoAv, as little study getteth'little learning, or none ^ 
at all, so the most stiuly gettetli not tin* imwt learning ! 
ol nil. For a man’s wit, fore-oceujded in eanuiiid ■ 
stud^', must be as well recreat(?fl with some honest ^ 
pa-stinic, as the body, fore-lalxuired, nnist be refreshinJ 
with sleep and fjnietness, nr else it cannot endure very 
long, as the noble poet saith :— ^ 

' want# quiet and merry endurw but« i»»***n 
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{ The Bloiving of the Wiad.^ 

[In tlio Toxophilus, Afiohain l»a« orca^ion to treat very mi¬ 
nutely the tlifllcuUies which the archer exiK*rienc<J» from the 
blowing of the wln«I. JH« own cxpcrionco of thOMS dtflicultie;* 
In the con rut) of his »p<irt, mhuom to have made hfrn a natural 
j>hlU>«opher to that extent, l)ef(tre th(? i)ro|»er time.] 

To see the wiinl witii a itiairH eyes, it Ih inj|K>MHihIe, 
the nature of it is su fjne and Mihtlc ; yet this expe- 
riern c of the wind had I once inyM-lf, and that waa in 
the ;rreat Hinnv which fell four years a^o. I rode 
in tile hi;:ii way l»etwi.\t upon Swale and 

Horouohhridi'e, tlie way heini; •somewhat tioihlen afore 
by wayfurini; men ; the liclds on botli sides wen? 
plain, and lay almost yard (hep with snow ; theni^ht 
l*eh*re had been a litlh* frost, ho that the snow wa« 
hard and crusted above ; that mornin': the sun hhone 
bri;/ht and eh'jir, the wind was whisilinir aloft, and 
sharp, aceordini; to tin; time oi'the year ; the snow in 
the hlj/liway lay htosc and troddeti with horse feet ; 
so as the wind blew, ii took iIjc h>os(‘ snow with it, 
and made it su slide u[Mm the snow in the field, which 
was hard and eru^lt d l>y rea-on of llie frost oterniLdit, 
that tln’icl<y 1 nnidit se*- very well the w!n)le nature 
of the wind as it hhov that day. Ami I had a i:reut 
deliirhl and ]»h‘jt'‘Uve t" murk it, whl< h maketh me 
now far b<*tl< r to ii riM jnh< r it. .'Sometime the wind 
would be not p.ust tw-i \ards broad, and "o it would 
earn the snow us tin us 1 could •‘ce. Another time 
the sfiiov w ouid blow ov cr hull the field ut oiice. Some- 
time tin* show would luiublo bvc and bv(‘ it 

would fly woiid* tlui fu-t. And tin- 1 pere, iv(*d aNo, 
that tho wdel t'O'th h\ slieanc* iind loU whob- (<►- 
yeiher. I"!' I shi>u]<l seo one stream within a seore 
on me, th(*n the space of two -.c»u‘e, le* -.now v%oul<l stir, 
hut, aft(*r so much (juuntity of i.Tound, aiiotlier streuin 
of sjiuw, at the 'unn* \cry time, sleudd be curried 
likew i'C, but n"t. e«juaiiy; tor lio owe w<.nld stand still, 
when the <ttln r ti»uv .apace, and eontinue sxineiime 
swif'tlier, s.ijjictimc shu*. lie: , -omo?im«' broad»*r, some¬ 
time nauower, us fur as I could see. Nor it ||ew aot 
struiirht, but someiluie it i rooki'd tliis way. stnuetilue 
that wav, uml sometime u tun r"und ub-mt iti a e'nu- 
pass, And sojin time the snow would be Itfi eieun 
iVoni tlie pfoun 1 up to the uir, and l'\e and bye it 
Would Im' ail c'apt to the oi,,iimt, ns thoJt:.'h tlien* hud 
been no wind at al: ; stt.iiidiiway it woubUiise uiui fly 
uoftin. And that whieh was the un-st m.irvei of uH, 
at <»nc lime two drifts of sUow flew, the oi.e .uit (»f the 
west into the east, the otlier ont • t the m.nh into the 
east. And 1 s.iw iwo wmd-, h\ reas .,^11 of the sinav, 
th<* ‘Ml** cross o\er tin «u}n*r, as it had heeii two hi;;h- 
ways. .\nil air}i:n, 1 shonld htiir the wind hiow jii 
the air, w hen imthin:^ was sf irn d at the en.iind. And 
when all whs still w hern* I n»dc, not 'crv fur froui me 
the snow should be lifted wouderfuU\. fhis exjwri- 
eiice made me more maruel at the natun* of the wind, 
than it made me eunniui.'^ in the knowledp'e (»f the 
wind ; but yet thereby I Jeanied iHcrlVu tly that it i* 
iio marvel at all, ihoueh iinui in wind bw their len;:th 
th ahiadiii):, si'ein;; so many wavs the wind is t*o ra¬ 
mble in blowino. 

aJtovlii rh^Kmn suitnhft to the Xatm'ol 
j /utnddi ji ,) 

If men would #;o about matters which they shoitld 
I d<b ttful Ik> fit for, and not such thijip which wilfully 
they dtwire, and yet l*e unfit for, terily f'reater nnittcis 
' in the coinmonwTalth tlmn shooting should Ih* in 
j better cnac than they l*e. 'I'hi.** ignorance in men 
I which know not for what time, and to what thing they 
I 1 h» lit, cauaeth aome wish to Ive rich, for whom it wen* 
I better a great deal to be iioor j other to be lucsldliug 
I in every inan'ii matter, for whom it were more honesty 
: to he quiet and utlU; oonio to dottire to ho in the 


could, which Iw bom and be fitter rather for the cat-; 1 
Homo to be martters and rule other, which never yet ] 
began to rule themselves ; Home always to jangle j 
and talk, which rather hIiouM hear and keep nileii^*; | 
Home to teach, which rather shouM learn ; Home to \ 
he priests, which were fitter to he clerks. And thl.s | 
pervorso judgment of the world, when men measure 
themselvea aini-ss, hringeth much disorder and great i 
uiiHceniliness to tlic whole body (*f the coiimiouwealth, ; 

I as if a man should wear hi- hose upon his head, or j 
I a woman go with a sword and a bm kler, every man ' 
j would take it as a g^reat uncoim'liness, although it lx* 
hut a irUb* in ropect of tlie otlu.'r. j 

'I'his perverx* judgement of men hindcretb nothing j 
HO mueli Ur. leant)ng, Iweause (• unimuily those that 
j he unfiite-'t for leantim.:, be chiefly set to learning. ^ 

• As if a man now-a-days iuivi* twu muis, lUe one iinpo- 1 
; tent, weak, sickly, li-piiig, Hiuiteriiig, and stainmering, | 

; or having any mis-Hhape in his body ; what doth the j 
1 father of such one commonly -ay 1 This Vuiy is fit j 
. for iiothiiu' eUe, but to set to b anjirig and make a j 

j priest «‘f, as who would say, the outcasts of the w'orld, ■ 

, iiaving neither ciuintenaiice, t<-ngtie, iior wit (for of a i 
perverx' body ciuneth commonly a jtcrvcrsc mind), he j 
( good em»!i<,.h to make tlios<* men of, v.Jiich shall he 
! appointed to preach fbsj's In ly wurd, and minister | 
jbn bb-s-cd sacraments, be-ides oilier most woigbty j 
matte r-* in the eominonwu.ulih ; {oit oft timos, and | 
worthily, to learned men’- discretion and charge ; when j 

ruilier -uoli an -o liigh in >iignity, goodly in [ 

admini'tnitioii, should be commiti-e*i to no rnaii. which : 

■ slionbl iioi ha^e a countenance full of c->]af'linc--', to 
all'nv! giMwl n;< n, a b*>*lv full *4' manly authority to 
fear ill im n, a wit apt for all learning, wlili tonguic ; 
and voj; »• ai-le t** '|>ei'-ua*c* all men. And aUlnuigli 
few s)tc}» locn a> iJic- ■ can be found in a c<*mmon- • 

j Wealth, yet -un l\ a g>*o.lIy disj‘o^<Ml man will botli , 
in his mind think fit, and with all Jii- study labt-ur , 

^ to gel such nun as I -juuk of, or rather belter, if' 

' U.iicr can U* g'-tten, for su- h an high administration, 
which is nio-i il\ appointed to (iod’.s own mat¬ 
ters aiid businesses. | 

This ]>er\eis<* judgment 'd futlu r', as c**Ticeniing | 
the fiiiu'ss and uiditiics- of ihclr children, causeih the d 
commonwcuUh ha\cm:uy\ unfit ministers; and seeing 
ibui mmisiers lx-, as .a man would S4ty. instruments I 
wherewith the c >mmoinveuh]i doth work all her mat- i 
icr- withal, I marNi l lew it ( lianceth that a |MMr .sh<x*- j 
maker hath so inu< li wit, that he will prepare no ; 
instrument f-r his •i< icnce, neither knife nor awl, nor I 
nothing else, whivdi is not \try tit for him. The mm- ij 
nnuiwcttlih can Ih' content to take al a fond fatherN ii 
luiiid the ritfralV of the worbl, to mak»‘ tlu*se instru- | 
ments of when'wlthal she sluuild work tlie highest 
mailers under heai.en. And surely an awl <;f learl is . 
not so unprofitable in a sluHunakerN shtip, as an unfit | 
minister made of g^ro-s metal is unseiuuly in the com- ' 
moiiwealth. Fathers in old lime, among tin* noble | 
Persian^, might not do with their chiidn‘n n> they i 
thought but as the judgment of the common- , 

wealth always thought best. This fault of fathers 1 
hriiigeth many a bh*i with it, to* the great deformity : 
of the commonwealth : and here sun*}v 1 can praix* ' 

; gentlewomen, whicli have .always at haml their glassr-«. 
to we if any thing K* amis*, and m» will amend it ; 1 
yet the commonwealth, having the glaas of knowledge I 
in overa man’s hand, doth mh' such uncomelincss in 
, it, and yet winkctli at it. This fault, and nutn^ such 
\ like, lui^ht l»e H<K>n wi|H*d away, if fathers would Ix'- j 

■ Htow their children always on that lhing^ whereiinlo 
nature hath oniaintsil them most apt and fit. For if 

; youth be gmftetl Ktntight and not awry, the whole 
j roinnumweHlth will flourish then'after. ^V'hcn thhi 
j i.s done, then must every man Iwgin to l*e more ready 
S to amend Kinmdf, than to check another, meiMinring 
{ their matters with that iri.sc proverb of Apollo. Know 
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I^Yself; that is to say, loam to know what thou art 
able, fit, and apt unto, and follow that. 

[Dekt^d Obaermtions fi'&ni tJie Schoohmsfei'S] 

It is pity that commonly more care is had, and 
that among very wise men, to find out rather a cun¬ 
ning man for their horse, than a cunning man for 
their children. To the one they will gladly give a 
stipend of *200 crowns by tlie year, and loth to offer 
tho other 200 shillings. God, that sitteth in heaven, 
laugheth their choice to scorn, and rewardeth their 
liberality as it should ; for he suffereth them to have 
tame and well ordered horse, but wild and unfor¬ 
tunate children. 

One ejcample, whether lore or fear doth work more 
in a child for virtue and learning, I Avill gladly report ; 
which may be heard with some pleasure, and followed 
with more profit. Before 1 went into (Jerniany, 1 
came to Broadgate, in Ijcicestershire, to take my leave 
of that noble Lady Jane (Jn\v, to whom 1 was exceed¬ 
ing much beholden, IJcr jiarents, the duke ami the 
duchess, with all the hou'^ehold,gentlemen and gentle¬ 
women, were hunting in the park. I found her in her 
chamber, reading PlKX'don Platon is in (ireck, and that 
with as much <lolight, as some gentlemen would read 
a merry tale in Bocace. After salutation ami duty 
done, with some other talk, I asked her, why slu' 
would lose such i)astimc in the jiark ? Smiling, she 
answered me, ‘ 1 wiss, all their s])ort in the park is but 
a shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! 
good folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant.’ 
‘And how came you, ^ladain,’ quoth I, * t<> this deep 
knowledge of pleasure ? Ami what did chiefly allure 
you unto it, seeing not many women, but very few 
men, have attained tliereuuto P ‘I will tell you,' 
quoth she, ‘ and tell you a truth which, ]>eirhnuco, ye 
will marvel at. One of tho greatest benefits tliat ever 
I God gave me, is, that he sent me .so shaq> and severe 
I parents, and so gentle a sehoolmastt'r. For when 1 
am in presence either of father or tnothcr, wliethcr 1 
apeak, keep silence, sit, staml, or go, eat, drink, be 
merry or sad, be sewing, jdaying, dancing, or doing 
anything else, I must do it, us it were, in Mich weight, 
measure, and number, even so pertectly as Goil made 
the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea, presently, sometimes with pinche.s, 
nips, and bobs, and other ways, which 1 will not 
name for the honour T Ijcar them, so without measure 
misordered, that I think myself in lioll, till time come 
that I must go to j\[r Klmer ; Avho teaclicth me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with sucli fair allurements to 
learning, that I think all tho time nothing, Avhile.s I 
am Avith liini. And Avhen I am called from him, I 
fall on weeping, because, Avhatcver I do else, but learn¬ 
ing, is full of gi'icf, trouble, fi^ar, and Avhole misliking 
unto me. ^Ind thus my book hath been so much my 
pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more plea.sure and 
more, that, in respect of it, all other pleasures, in 
very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me.’ 

i.eaming teacheth more in one year than experience 
in twenty ; and learning teacheth safely when expe¬ 
rience maketh mo miserable than wi.se. He hazardeth 
sore that waxetli aviso by experience. An unhappy 
master bo is, that is made cunning by many ship¬ 
wrecks ; a miserable merchant, that is neither rich 
nor wise but after some bankrouts. It is coatly 
wisdom that is bought Viy experience. know by 

experience itself, that it is a marvelous pain, to find 
out but a short way by long wandering. And surely, 
he that would prove wise oy experience, he may be 
witty indeed, but even like a swift runner, that run¬ 
neth fast out of his way, and upon the night, he 
knoweth not whither. And Tcrily they be fewest in 
number that be happy or wise by umeamed expe* 
rienco. And look well upon the former life ^ those 


few, whether your example be old or young, who with* 
out Icaniiiig haA'e gathered, by long experience a little 
wisdom, and some happiness ; and when you do eon* 
aider what mischief they have committed, what dan¬ 
gers they have oscaj^ed (and yet twenty for one do 
perish in the adventim'), then think well with your¬ 
self, whether ye would that your own sou should 
come to wi.stlom and happine.ss by the way of such 
experience or no. 

It is a notable tale, that ohl Sir Roger Chainloe, 
sometime chief justice wouhl tell of himself. VV’hon 
he AAUvs Ancient in inn of court certain young gentle¬ 
men AA'cre brought before him to be con'ected for cer¬ 
tain misorders ; and one i^f the lustiest said, ‘ Sir, we 
be young gentlemen ; and wise men beft>ns us hii\"«? 
proA'cd all fasbions, and vet tlnvse have done full 
well.’ This they said, because it was aa'cU known, 
Sir Roger had be<'n a g(*od fellow in his youth. But 
he ansAvered them very wisely. ‘Jmleed,’ saith be, ‘in 
youth I Avus as vou are noAv : and I had tAA'clvc felloAvw 
like unto inyseif, hut not one of them came to a gwal 
end. And therelbre, follow iit*t my examjde in vouth, 
hut folh>vv my counsel in age, if cier ye think to 
(‘ouie to this place, or to these years, that I am et)inc 
unto ; le‘'S ye meet either Avith pt)verty 'W Tyburn in 
tbe way,’ 

‘rhu>, t‘\}»erieuce of all fashions iu youtli, being in 
proof uhAuvs dangerous, in i^sue seldom lucky, is a 
Avuv indeed to overmueh knowledge ; yet uses! com¬ 
monly of Midi men, uhich be either curried by some 
curious utlection of mind, or driven by some? hard 
necessity of life, to hazard the trial of overmany peri¬ 
lous adventures. 

[in favour of the learning of more liiTiguages tlian 
oiie]—I liuve liven a looker on in ihe coekjut of learn¬ 
ing these many years ; and one cock only have I 
knoAvn, Avliieh, with one Aving, eAcn at this day, <b»th 
pass all other, in mine (>pinion, tliat er«*r I 'saw in 
any )>it in Knglaiul, though they had tAvo Avings. Vet 
nevenheless, to Hy well Aviih one >Alng, to run fast 
with om* leg, be rather rare masteries, much to Ik* 
marA'clled at, tlian sure examples, safely to he fol- 
loA\e<l. A bi«h(»p that noAA' liveth a good man, wimse 
judgment in religion I ladter like, than his opinion 
iu perfectness in other learning, said once unto me ; 

‘ We have no need now of tlie Greek tongue, aa Iu n uH 
things be tnnslute<l into Latin.' But the ginxl man 
uiulei'stood not, that even the best translation, is for 
mere necessity hut an evil imped Aving to lly Avithal, 
or a heuA'Y stump leg of av^kmI to go Avithal. Such 
the higher they fly, the sooner they IVtller and fail : 
the faster tliey run the offer tliey stumhle and sorer 
they fall. Such as Avill needs so fly, may flv at a 
jiyeand catch a daw : and such runnerM, as contmouly j 
they, shove and Khoiilder, to stsuui foremost, vet in 
the end they come btdiind otliers, and deserve but 
the hopslmckles, if the jiiasters of the game be right ' 
judgers. | 

[With reference to what took i)lnec at the univer- | 
sities on the accession of Mary]—And what good could I 
chance then to the miiversities, when some of the j 
greatest, though not of tlie wisest, nor best Icamwl, | 
nor best men neither of that side, did labour to jut- > 
aiiade, ‘that ignorance was lietter than knowleilge/ ! 
which they meant, not f ir the laity only, but also for ! 
the greatest rabble of their spirituality, what other I 
pretence openly soever they made. And therefore 
did some of them at Cambridge (whom I will nat 
name openly) cause hedge priests fetie* out of tlie 
country, to be marie fellows iu the university ; iaylmr 
iu their talk privily, and declaring hy their deodj 
openly, ‘ that he was fellow good enough for their 
Ume, if he could wear a gowii and a tippet comely, 
hare hit crown thorn fair and roundly; and could 
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turn bin |>oHeu« pie^ readily/ Which 1 Bpeak 
not to reprove any order either of apparel, or other 
dut>i that may he well and imlifferently u«ed ; but 
to note the miiiery of that time, when the beneiitR 
provided for learning wore so foully mi«u«cd. 

And admt was the fruit of thi» sef*d ? Veril^y, judjj- 
ment in doctrine was wholly alteml ; order m disci¬ 
pline vi'vy sore c:hangc<l ; the love of good learning 
oogan sud«i('nly to wax cold ; the knowledge of the 
tongues (in Hj)ite of some that therein hud flourished) 
was nuinifeNtly oouteinneti: ami so, the way of right 
btudy p\iq>o;s4*iy jk rverted ; the choiee <*f good authom, 
of lUHiice confounded ; old nophistry, I suy not well, 
not old, hut that ne\Y rotten sophistry, lu^gaii to iKeard, 
and shoulder logic in licr own tongue : yea, I know 
that heads ><ei<‘ < u\t tngtulmr, and ctMUisel devised, 
that Dun**, with ail flic Mil>hh‘ of VmrharouH <jue#- 
tionists, shtaild Inue <lispo?,.HesHed of their jdace and 
room, Aristotle, Pinto,'ruliy, and Demosthenes, whom 
good M. Kediiian, and those two worthy stars of that 
uiiiversity, M. (’heke and M. Smith, with their scho¬ 
lars, had hrooidit to flouriidi as notuldy in C'ninhridge, 
as ever they did in Greece and in Italy ; and for the 
d<a'n im* uf tlnw four, the fourpillar^ of Icanung, ( ain- 
hridge th( n giving no place to rm uuiverHity, neiiher 
in Pranco. Spain, (ierinnny, nor Italy. Als**, in out¬ 
ward hehatiour, then began ^i^npliClty in apparel to | 
he laid inside, courtly gaUantriess to la* taken up ; i 
frugality in ilict was privately luisliked, town going to i 
good rhoer ojM*nly used ; honest pastimes, joined with 
lahour, left off in the fields; unthrifty and idle gamc.s 
haunted comew, and occupi(‘d the ni|^t« : contention 
in youth nowhere for learning; factions in the elders 
everywhere for trifles. 

All which miseries at length, by God’s providence, 
had their end 16th Norember lo58.* Since which 
time, the young spring hath shot up so fair as now 
there b« in Cambridge again many good plants. j 

{Qii4nliJieatimtJi of on //wforion,] I 

[ From the Dlucoume on the AffWm of Oormany. The writer J 
ii!i addreasint hU friend John Aitcly.l | 

When you and I read Livy together (if you do n*- i 


member), oRor some leMoning we concluditf both 
what was in our ofiinion to be looked for at his himd, 
that would well and advisedly write on history. Fittt 
point was, to write nothing fsJoe ; next, to be bold to 
say any truth : whereby is avoided two j^at faults— 
flattery and hatred. For which two points, Ceesar is 
read to his great praise ; and Jovius the Italian to 
his just reproach. Then to mark diligently the causes, 
counsels, acts, and Issues, in all great attempts : and 
in causes, what is just or unjust ; in counsels, what is 
puqiosod wisely or rashly ; in acts, what is done 
courageously or faintly ; and of every issue, to note 
some general lesson of wisiJom and wariness for like 
matters in time to come, wherein Polybius in Greek, 
and Philip i'omiues in French, hai'e done th* duties 
of wise and worthy writers. Diligence also must be 
used in keeping truly the order of time, and descrili- 
ing lively both the site of places and nature of j>et- 
Hons, not only ff»r the outward shayic of the l;>ody, but 
also for the inward disposition of the mind, a« Thucy¬ 
dides doth in many places very trimly ; and Homer 
everywhere, and that always most excellently ; which 
observation is chiefly to Ik? marked in him. And our 
t'haucer doth the same, very pntiscw'orihily : mark 
him well, and confer him with any other that writeth J 
in our time in their proudest tongme, whosoever list. | 
'1 he style must Iw? ahvays plain and o]von ; yet some | 
lime higher ami lower, a.s matters do riiie and fall. 
Fur if projHT and natural words, in well-joined sen- 1 
teiices, do lively exprc.ss the matter, be it troublesome, ■ 
quiet, angry, or pleasant, a man shall think not to be 
rcatiing, but pres*'iit in doing of the same. And 
heix'in Livy of all other in any tongue, by mine opi- 
' i.ion, carrieth away the praise. | 

After the publication of Aseham’s works, it 
b,>caine more usual fur learned men to compose 
in Englisli, more ])articularly when they aimed 
at influencing public opinion. But as religious 
controversy was what then chiefly agitated the 
minds of men, it follow's that the great bulk of, 
the English works of that age are now of litUe ^ 
interest. ! 
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THE REIONS OF ELIZABETH, JAMES I., AND CHARLF.S I. [1558 TO 1649.] 


N the preced¬ 
ing gwtions, the 
history of Eng¬ 
lish literature is 
brought to n ]>e- 
riod when its in- 
fiini’y may lie said 
to cease, and its 
manhtxid to eom- 
f) mence. In the 
earlier half of 
the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, it was »en- 
sibly affected by 
a variety of in¬ 
fluences, which, 
for an age be¬ 
fore, hod operated 
powerfully Id cx- 
pMiding the intellect of European nationo. The 
iBrtviaiy* * lilt dole of lilt iKiMMion of UtMenEUa^ 


study of classical literature, the invention of print¬ 
ing, the frewlom with which religion was dis- 
cus.sed, togetlicr with the general substitution of 
the philosophy of Plato for that of Aristotle, had 
everywhere given activity and strength to the 
minds of men. The imnuHliate ef!l*ets of these no¬ 
velties ujKin English literature, were the enrich¬ 
ment of the lanipage, as already mentioned, by 
a great variety of words fn>m the classic tongues, 
the establishment of better models of thought and 
style, and the allowance of greater freedoui to the 
fancy and powers of observ^atiou in the exercise 
of the literary calling. Not only the Greek and 
Roman writers, but those of modem Italy and 
France, wdiert* letters experienced an earlier revival, 
vrere now translated into English, and being libe¬ 
rally diflliscd by the press, sen ed to excite a taste 
for elegant reading in lower bnuiclms of society 
than had ever before felt the genial influenoe m 
letters. The dissemination of the Scripturw ^ 
the vulgar ton^e, while it greatly affected Hia 
language and ideas of the people, was also of lid 
small avafl in giving new direcuon to ihli ' 
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Oif Uterary men, to wliom these antique Oriental com- 
jKiaitions presented numberless incidents, images, 
fund sentiments, unknown before, and of the richest 
•and most interesting kind. 

Among other circumstances favourable to litera¬ 
ture at this period, must be reckoned the encourage¬ 
ment given to it by Queen Elizabetli, who was herself 
very learned and addicted to poetical composition, 
and had the art of filling her court with men qualified 
to shine in almost every department of intellectual 
exertion. Her successors, James and Charles, re¬ 
sembled her in some of these respects, and during 
their reigns, the impulse which she had given to 
literature experienced rather an increase than a 
decline. There was, indeed, something in the policy, 
as well as in the personal character of all these sove¬ 
reigns, which proved favourable to literature. The 
study of the belles lettres was in some measure 
identified with the courtly and arbitrary principles 
of the time, not perhaps so inuclj from any enlight¬ 
ened spirit in tlio.se avIio supported such principles, 
as from a desire of op]>osing the puritans, and other 
malcontents, whose religious doctrines taught them 
to despise some dep.artments of elegant Iiteratur(\ and 
utterly to condemn otliers. There can be no doubt 
tliat the drama, for instance, eliiefly owed that en¬ 
couragement w’liieh it received under Elizabeth and 
her successors, to a spirit of hostility to the puritans, 
who, not unjustly, repudiated it for its immorality. 
We must at the same time allow much to the in¬ 
fluence which such a court as that of Ihigland, during 
these three reigns, was calculated to have among 
men of literary tendencies. Almost all the poets, 
and many of the otlier writers, were either courtiers 
themselves, or under tlie immediate protection of 
courtiers, and were eiaistantly experiencing tlie 
smiles, and occasionally the solid lienefactions, of I 
royalty. Wliatcver, tlieii, was refined, or gay, or 
sentimental, in this country and at this time, came 
with its full influence upon litcr.ature. 

I The works brought forth under these eireum- 
stances have been very aptly compared to ilie pro¬ 
ductions of a soil fir the first time broken up, when 
‘all indigenous plants spring up at once with a rank 
and irrepressible fertility, and disjJay whatever is 
peculiar and excellent in their nature, on a scale the 
most conspicuous and magnificent.’* The ability to 
write having been, as it were, suddenly create<l, the 
whole world of character, iinngerv, and sentiment, 
as well as of informatio!i and j)liiiosoj)hy, lay ready 
for the use of those who ])()s.ses.sed the gift, and 
was appropriated accor<iingly. As might be ex¬ 
pected, where tliere was less rule of art tliaii ojm- 
lence of materials, the productions of these writers 
are often deficient in taste, and contain much that 
is totally aside from the ])urpose. To pursue the 
simile alxjve quoted, the crops are not so clean as if 
they had been reared under systematic cultivation. 
Oil this account, the refined tsistc of the eighteenth 
century condemned most of the productions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth to oblivion, and it is only 
of late that they have once more obtained their de¬ 
served reputation. After every proper deduction 
has been made, enough remains to fix this era as 
‘by far the mightiest in the history of English litc- 
rature» or indeed of liuman intellect and capacity. 
There never was anything,’ says the writer above 
quoted, ‘like the sixty or seventy years that elapsed 
&om the middle of Elizalieth’s reign, to the period 
of the Bestoration. In point of re;^ force and origi¬ 
nality of genius, neither the age of Pericles, nor the 
age of Augustas, nor the times of Leo X., nor of 
Louis XIY, can come at all into comparison j for in 

* Bdinbinglt Bovieir, xyfiL m* 


that short period, we shall find the names of almost 
all the very great men that this nation has ever pro¬ 
duced, the names of Shakspeure, and Ilocon, and 
Spenser, .and Sydney, and Hooker, and Taylor, and 
Barrow, and Ihiloigh, and Napier, and IIobbc.s, and 
many others; men, all of tlicrn, not merely of great 
talents and accomplishments, but of vast coinpass 
and reach of iindershinding, and of miruKs truly 
creative and original; not perfecting art by the 
delicacy of tlu'lr taste, or digesting knowledge by the 
justness of their reasonings, but making vast and 
substantial additions to the materials upon wdjich 
taste and rea.son must hereafter h(? cmployctl, and 
enlarging to an incredible ami unparalleled extent 
both the stores and the resources of the human 
faculties.’ 

THOMAS SACKVlLl.n. 

( 

In the reign of Elizabeth, some poetical names of ; 
importance precede lluit of Spenser. I’he first is 
Thomas Sadvvili.k IGOS), ultimately Karl i 



TliAinas S.ifkvillc. 

of Dorset ffiid Lord Iligli Treasurer of England, am! 
who will again come lx.*fore us in tlie eharaetiT of a 
dramatic writer. In Saekville fiwmed the de¬ 
sign of a p(x?ni, entitled The AJimmr for 
of wdiitrh he w rote only the ‘ Induction',’ and one legend 
on the life of Henry Stafford, Duke of liiiekingham. 
In imitation of Dante and some other of his predc- 
ce.ssors, he lays the scene of liis jioem in the infernal 
regions, to Avhieh he descends under the guidance i 
of an allegorical ]>ersoiiage named Son row. It wu« - 
hi.s object to make all the gn at persons of English 
hi.story, from tlie Conque.st dow'nwards, pass here in j 
review, and each k*ll his oivii story, ils a w’arning to | 
existing statesmen ; hut other duties eoinpelled the ' 
pot‘t, after lie had w ritten what has l>ecn stated, to \ 
break off, and commit the completion of the w'ork to 
two poets of inferior note, Kiehard Baldw'yne and 
George Ferrers. The whole poem is one of a very 
remarkable kind for the age, and the part executed 
by Saekville exliibits in some parts a stnmgth of 
description and a power of drawing allegorical cha¬ 
racters, scarcely inferior to Spenser. 

[Alkgoric(dchaructersfromlJieMhrourforMaffiHi'<Ue$,} 

And first, within the porch and jaws of hell. 

Sat deep RetnorMe of Conscience, all besiirent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her vuTtchodness, and, cm-siiig, never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus liament 
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With thoughtful care; m «he that« all in vain, 
Would wear and wiuitc continually in pain : 

Her eyes un»tcdfa»t, rolling here and there, 

Whirl’d on each platre, tu* place that vengeance 
So was her mind continually in fear, [brought. 

Tost and tonnented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she ha<l wrought ; 
W’'ith droaxiful cheer, and looks thrown to the sky, 
Welshing for death, and yet she could not die. 

Next, saw we Dread, all trembling how lie shook. 
With foot uncertain, |>rofcr*d here and there; 
IlenuinhM with speech ; and, with a ghastly look, 
Searched every place, all pale and dead for fear, 

IUm cap born up with staring of his liair ; 

’StoinM and amu/.ctl at his own shade for drt'ud, 

And fearing greater dangers than was need. 

And, next, within the entry of this lake. 

Sat fell Itevenge, gnashing her teeth for ire ; 

Devising means how- slu* may ^t•ngeancc take; 

Never in rest, ’till she have her desire ; 

Ilut frets within ho far forth with the tiro 
Df wreaking flames, that now' detormines she 
To die by death, or ’vengM by <leaih to be. 

When fell Itevenge, with bloody foul pretence, 

Had slnovM hernelf’, as next in order set, 
l\'ith trembling limbs we softly partexl thenee, 

’Till in our eyes another sight we met; 

^Vhen fro my h<*art a sigh forthwdth 1 fet, 

Huing, alas, upon the wtiefvil plight 
Of Miserv, that next upin^ar’d in sight : 

• IIis face w*a« lean, and some-deal pin’d atvay, 

Atnl eke his hainls consumed to the Iwinc; 

Jlut, what his body waa, I cannot say, 

For oil his cartmc raiment had he none, 
clouts and patches pieced one by one ; 

With stair in hand, and scrip on shoulders <‘iust, 

His chief defence against the winter’s blast: 

His ftHsl, for most, was wild fruits of the tree, 

1'nloss sometime laune crumbs fell to his sliarc. 
Which indiiK wallet long, (did wot, ke]>t he. 

Ah on the which full •luint’ly uoubl he fare ; 

■His drink, the running stream, his cup, the bare 
Of his palm clo-»ed ; his lied, the hard cobl ground : 
To this jioor life was Misery ybound. 

Whoso wretche<l state when we ha<l wcirbeheld, 
With tender ruth on him, ami on hi.s feers. 

In thoughtful cares forth then our pace we held ; 
And, by and by, another shape ap]>oars 
Of greedy Care, still brushing up the briers ; 

His kiiuckies knob'd, his flesh dwp dinted in, 

W ith tawed bands, and hani ytanned skin : 

'Hie morrow grey no sooner hath begun 
To spread his light cVii jieepirig in our eyes, 

But be is up, and to his work yrun ; 

But let the night’s black misty mantles rise, 

And with foul «lark never so much disguise 
The fair bright day, yet waseth he no while, 

But bath his candles to pndong his toil. 

Bv him lay heavy .Slw]s the cousin of Death, 

Flat on the gvonnd, and still as any stone, 

A very cxirpm;, save yielding forth a breath ; 

Small* keep took he, whom fortune frowned on. 

Or whom »hjf Ufttal up into the throne 
Of high wiiiowii, but, an a living death. 

So dead olive, of life ho drew the breath: 

The body’ll rent, the quiet of the heart, 

The tauvere eaiie, the still tught’*» feet won he, 

And of our life in earth the better part; 

Eiever of eiglii, and yet in whom we eee 
Thinga that [tyde] and oE that ne^wr be; 
Without VMiMrat, oeteomnug] equally 
Kiiig Cimeui* 


And next in order «ad, Old-Age we found: 

Hie beard ell hoar, hi« eyee hollow and blind; 

With drooping cheer still poring on the nouud^ 

As on the place where nature him oesign’d 
To rest, when that the sisters hod untwin’d 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
TheHeeting course of fast declining life : 

There heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 
Hue with himself his cud approaching fast. 

And all for nought his wretched mind torment 
W’ith sweet remembrance of his pleasures past. 

And fresh delights of lusty youth forewastc ; 
Recounting which, liow would he sob and shriek, 
And to lie young again of Jove beseek I 

But, an the cruel faten so fixed be 
That time forepast cannot return again, 

This one request of Jove yet prayCfl hc,-*- 
Thnt, in such wither’d plight, and ivretched pain, 

Ah cbl, accompany’d with her loath«ome train. 

Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief 
He might a while yet linger forth his life, 

And not «/> soon descciHl into the pit; 

Where Death, when he the mortal coii^se hath slain, 
With reckless hand in grave <loth cover it: 

1 hereafter never to enjoy again 

The glmUome light, but, in the ground ylain, 

In depth of darkness waste and wear to nou^t, 

As he had ne'er into the world liecii lirought : 

But who had -seoii him sobbing how he stood 
Unto himself, and liow he would Wmoaii 
Mis youth forepast ■ as thougli it wrought him good 
To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone— 

He would have mused, and marvel’d much whereon 
'’‘his wnuchetl Age Khonld life desire so fain, 

And knows full well life <loth but length his pain i 

Urook-backVl he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed ; 
Went on three fecu, and Komeiime crept on four; 
With ol<i lame bones, that rattltnl by his side; 

Ills scalp all pil’d, an<l he with eld forelorc. 

His wither'd fist still kmxrking at death’s door; 
Fumbling, and driveling, as he di*aw8 his breath ; 
For brief, the sha}>e and messenger of Death. 

And fust l*y him pale Malady was placed: 

8 ore sick in IkhI, her colour all foregone ; 

Bereft of stomach, (Civour, ami of taste, 

Ne csmld she bnxik no meat but broths alone ; 

Her breatli ct»rruj»t; her keej>cr« every one 
Abhorring her; her sickness past reeure. 

Detesting physic, and all physic’s cure. 

But, oh, the doleful sight that then wc see! 

We turn’d our hnik, and on the other side 
A grisly shai>c of Famine mought we see : 

With grmiy looks, and gaping mouth, that died 
And roar’d ibr meat, as she should there have died ; 
Her hotly thin and hart* as any bone, 

VNTicreto was left nought but the case alone. 


.Vrul that, alas, waa gnnwcti every where, 

All full of holes ; that I iie mought refrain 
From tears, to sec how she her arms could tear. 
And with her teeth gnash on the bones in vain, 
When, all for nought, she fain would so sustain 
Her starveu corpse, that rather seem’d a shade 
’Than any sulMtaiice of a creqtuie mode: 


Great wa« her force, whom aiotie-wall could not stay; 
Her tearing nails snaiching at all she taw; 

With gi^tng jaws, that by no means ymay 
Be satiily’d frem hungw of her maw, ^ ^ 

But eat» hiimlf os she that hath no law; * 

Gnawing, alas, her carcase all in vain, ' 

Where you miiy count each sinew, ; j 
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Om'hxat wMle we tlitis finnly fix'd our eyes, 

Ylieit bled ibr rath of iiucb a dreaiy sight, 

Lo, suddenly she shriek'd in so huge wiw 
As made hell gates to shiver with the might; 
VHie^with, a dart we saw, how it did light 
Bight on her breast, and, therewithal, pale Death 
Enthirling it, to rieve her of her breath: • 

And, by and by, a dumb dead corpse we saw, 
Heavy, and cold, the shape of Death aright, 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his law, 
Against whose force in vain it is to fight; 

Nc peers, ne princes, nor no mortal wight, 

No towns, lie realms, cities, ne strongest tower, 
But all, perforce, must yield unto his power: 

His dart, anon, out of the corpse he took, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to see) 

With great triumph eftsoons the same he shook, 
That most of all my fears affraycd me; 

His body dight with nought but bones, pardy ; 
The naked shape of man there saw I plain, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the vein. 

Lastly, stood War, in glittering arms vclad, 

With visage grim, stern look, and blackly hued : 
In his right hand a naked sword he had, 

That to the hilts was all with blood imbrued ; 

And in his left (that kings and king^loma rued) 
Famine and fire he held, and therewithal 
He razed towns and threw down towers and all: 


latter, on her acoeioion to the throne, reworfied him 
witli many favours. He must have been a mail Of 
taste and refined feelings, as the following specimiil 
of his poetry will suffice to show 

Sonnet made on JaaJbdla when I first 

thought ha' fair, as ehe stood at the pi'tneeM*s wmdow, 
in goodly attii'c, and talked to divers m the comi^yard* 
1564. 

Whence comes my love ? Oh heart, disclose; 

It was from cheeks that shamed the rose, 

From Ijps that spoil the ruby’s praise, 

From eyes that mock the diamond’s blaze : 

Whence comes my woe ? as freely own j 
Ah me I 'twas from a heart like stone. 

The blushing check speaks modest mind, 

The lips befitting words most kind, 

The eye does tempt to love’s desire, 

And seems to say 'tis Cupid’s fire ; 

Yet all 80 fair but speak my moan, 

Sith nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Why thus, my lore, so kind bespeak 
Sweet eye, sweet lip, swwt blushing cliock—■ 

Yet not a heart to wive my pain ; 

Oh V’enus, take thy gifts again 1 
Make not so fair to eause our int^an, 

Or make a heart that’s like our own. 


Cities he sack’d, and realms (that whilom flower’d 
In honour, glory, and rule, above the rest) 

He overwhelm’d, and all their fame devour’d, 
Consum’d, destroy’d, wasted, and never ceas’d, 

'Till he their wealth, their name, and all oppress’d ; 
His face forehew’d with wounds ; and by his side 
There hung his targe, with gashes deep and wide. 


I [TTenry Duke of Buckingham in the lafcniod Reglonit.'] 

[The description of the Duke of Huckinp:hum—the Bucklnj;;- 
Iiam, it must be i-ecoUected, of Richard III.—has been much 
admired, as an impersonation of extreme wretchedness.] 

Then first came Heniy Duke of Buckingham, 

His cloak of black all piled, and quite forlorn, 
Wringing his hands, and Fortune oft doth blame, 
Which of a duke had made him now her scorn j 
With ghastly looks, as one in manner loni. 

Oft spread his anus, stretched hands he joins as fast, 
With rueful cheer, and vapoured eyes upcast. 

His cloak he rent, his manlj" breast lie beat ; 

His hair all tom, about the place it lain : 

My heart so molt to see his giuef so great, 

As feelingly, methought, it dropped away ; 

His eyes they whirled about withouten stay : 

With stormy sighs the place did so complain, 

As if his heart at each had burst in twain. 

Thrice he began to tell his doleful tale. 

And thrice the sighs did swallow up his voice; 

At each of which he shrieked so withal, 

As though the heavens lyved with the noise; 

Till at the last, recovering of his voice, 

Su][>ping the tears that all his breast bmined, 

Dn cruel Fortune weeping thus he plained. 


JOHN HARRINaTON. 

Some pleasing amatory verses (exhibiting a re¬ 
markable polish for the time in whic^ th^ were 
TOtten) by John HARnucoroif ( 1584 -* 158 ^) have 
been published in the Tms poet 

imprisoned in the Tosm terQoeen Ma|w for 
holding cotrespondencse iritli ]|&mhetb, and the 


6in ruiLir stdney. 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) takes his rank in 
English liteniry history rather as a prose writer than 
as a poet. His poetry, indeed, has long been laid 
aside on account of the cold and affected style in 
which he wrote. It has l>een justly remarked, that, 
‘if he liad looked into his own noble heart, and 
written directly from that, instead of from his some¬ 
what too metaphy.sico-philosophical head, his poetry 
would have been excellent.’ Yet in some pieces he 
las fortunately fiiikKl in extinguishing the natur^ 
sentiment which inspired him. The foiloi|ring are 
admired specimens of his sonnets :— 


^Sotmets of Sir Philip 5whicy.] 

Bccau.se I oft in dark abstracted guise 
Seem most alone in matest company, 

With dearth of words, or answers quite a^vry 
To them that would make speech of speech arise, 
They deem, and of their doom the rumour flies, 

That poison foul of bubbling Pride doth lie 
So in iny swelling breast, that only J 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise. 

Yet Pride, 1 think, doth not my soul possess, 

Which looks too oft in his unflattering glass : 

But one worse fault Ambition I confess, 

That makes me oft my best friends overpass. 

Unseen, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bends all his powers, even unto StclWs grace. 

With how sad steps, O Moon 1 thou clirab'st the ikies, 
How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

What may it be, that even in heavenly place 
That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries I 
Sure, if that long with lore acquainted eyes 
Can ju^e of dove, thou feel’st a lover’s case j 
I read it in thy looks, thv languish’d grace 
To me that feel the like thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, 0 Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem'd there but want of wit t 
Are beauties there as proud as here they bet 
Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth pnaiiiiif 
Do they call virtue thm ungiatefklnessf I 
- -- , ' au 










CYCLOPiBMA OF 
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f, Noir aext, my gallant youths, farewell; 
hty lads that oft have cheered my heart! 

My grief of mind no tongue can tell, 

Xo think that I must from you part. 

I now must leave you all, alas. 

And live with some old lobcock ass! 

And now farewell thou gallant lute. 

With instruments of music’s sounds! 
Recorder, citem, harp, and flute, 

And heavenly descants on sweet grounds. 

I now must leave you all, indeed. 

And make some music on a reed ! 

And now, you stately stamping steeds, 

And gallant geldings fair, adieu ! 

My heavy heart for son-ow bleeds. 

To think that 1 must part with you: 

And on a strawen pannel sit, 

And ride some country carting tit! 

And now farewell both spear and shield, 

Caliver pistol, arquebuss. 

See, see, what sighs my heart doth yieM 
To think that 1 must leave you thus; 

And lay aside my rapier blade, 

And take in hand a ditching spade ! 

And you farewell, all gallant games, 

Primero, and Imperial^ 

Wherewith I us’d, Avith courtly dames, 

To pass away the time withal: 

I now must learn some country plays 
For ale and cakes on holidays \ 

And now farewell each dainty dish, > 

With sundry sorts of sugar’d wine I ' 

Farewell, I say, fine flesh and fish, . 

To please this dainty mouth of mine ! 

I now, alas, must leave all these, ', / 

And make good cheer with bread and cheese. 

And now, all orders due, farewell! 

My table laid Avhen it was ikkiii ; 

My heavy heart it irks to tell 
My dainty dinners all are done; 

With leeks and onioiis, whig and whey, 

1 must content me as 1 may. 

And farewell all gay garments now, 

With jewels rich, of rare device ! 

Like Robin Hood, I wot not how, 

1 must go range in woodman’s wise; 

Clad in a coat of green, or grey, 

And glad to get it if I may. 

WTiat shall 1 say, but bid adieu 
To every dream of sweet delight, 

In place where pleasure never grew, 

In dungeon deep of foul despite, 

I must, ah me! wretch as I may, 

Go sing the song of welaway ! 

[Sormet hy C(mstablc,'\ 

^ [From his ‘ Diana:* 1594.] 

To live in hell, and heaven to behold, 

To welcome life, and die a living death. 

To sweat with heat, and yet be freezing cold, 

To grasp at stars, and lie the earth beneath, 

• To tread a maze that never shall have end, 

To bum in 0ip;hs, and starve in daily tears, 

To olimb a hill, and never to»descend, 

Giants to kill, and quake at childish fears, 

To pine for food, and watch th* Hesperian tree, 

To thirst for drii^, and nectar st^l to draw. 

To live accuieMy whom men hold blest to be, 

And weep those w^gs^ which never creature saw ; 
If this bo icwe« if lore in these be founded, 

V Ml heart if love, for ihofe i» it we grounded. 


CHBISTOPHER MAB1X>W.^O0BUA SYI.VlBSTBll-^ 
niCBARD BARNFXELD. 

Christopher Marlow, so higlily eminent as a 
dramatic writer, would probably have been over¬ 
looked in the department of miscellaneous poetry, but 
for his beautiful piece, rendered familiar by its being 
transferred into Walton’s ‘Angler’— Tht JPasnionate 
Shepherd to his Love. J obhua Sylvester, who died in 
1618, at the age of 55, and w ho was the author of a 
large volume of jK)ems of very unequal merit, claims 
notice as the now generally received author of an im¬ 
pressive piece, long ascribed to Ihileigli —The Sours 
Errand. Another fugitive poem of great beauty, but 
in a different style, and w liich has often been attri¬ 
buted to Shakspeare, is now given to Richard Barn- 
field, author of several ixictical volumes published 
between 1594 and 1598. These three remarkable 
poems are here subjoined :— 

The Passionate LShepht rd to Jtls Love. 

Come live with me, iind be my love, 

And wc Avill all the pleasures prove 
That viillies, groves, and hills and fieidf, 

Woods or stevpy mountains yields. 

And wc will sit upon the rocks. 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtlc, 

Kinbroi<lerM all Avith leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the tinest wool. 

Which from our pretty Iambs wc )»ull j 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold : » 

A lK*lt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 

For thy*delight, each May-morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move 
Then live Avith me, and be my low;. 

[The Nymplis Pepin Ihe Passionate Shepherd. 

Jiy Redet(jh.'\ 

If all the Avorld and love AA'crc young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To liAx* with thee, and be thy love. 

I'iine driAcs the flocks from field to fold, 

When riveiTiJ rage and rot’ks grow cold j 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 

The rest complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do faxle, ami wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 

A honey tongue—a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow^ fall. 

Thy gOAvns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtlc, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 

Thv coral clas^ and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can mote 
To come to thoa and be thy love. 

_ _ _ ^ 
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But could youth last, and love still breeds 
Had jovB no date, nor a^i^o no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To lire with thee and be tby love. 

SotiVs Errand. 


Tell faith it’s fled the city, 
Tell hoiv the country enreth, 
Tell, manhood shakos off pity. 
Tell, virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie* 


Qo, soul, the body^s guest. 

Upon a thankless errand ! 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant; 
Go, since I nee<ls niust die, 
And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the court it glows, 

And shines like rotten wood ; 

Go, tell the church it shows 

What’s good, and doth no good : 
If chun;h and cnuirt reply. 
Then give them both the lie. 
Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others actions, 

Not lov’d unless they give, 

Not strong but by their factious. 
If potentates re]>ly, 

(Jive potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high rondition 
'i’hat rule affairs of state, 

Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate. 

Ami if they once reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They Ix^g for more by s|)ciiding. 
Who in their greatest cost, 

Scf'k nothing but I’omrnending. 
And if they make rc^ply, 

'Ihon give them all the lie. 

Tell zeal it lucks devotion, 

Tell love it is but lust, 

Tell time it is but motion, 

Tell desh it is but dust; 

And wish them not reply. 

For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it <laily wusteth, 

Tell honour how it alters, , 
Tell beauty how she blaAtetb, 

Tell favour how she falters. 

And as they shall reply, 

Give every one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle jioints of niceness : 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
llcrsclf ill over-wiseness. 

And when they do reply. 
Straight give tliem both the lie. 
Tell physic of her boldness, 

Tell skill it is pretension, 

Tell charity of coldness. 

Tell law it is contention. 

And as they do reply. 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness, 

Tell nature of decay, 

Tell friendship of unkindness, 

Tell justice of delay. 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they bare no soundness. 
But vary bv esteeming, 

Tell schools they want pimoundnest, 
And stand too much on seeming, 
if arts and schools iwplT, 

Give eets And sobooU t£o He, 


So when theu hast, as I 
Commanded thcc, done blabbil^: 
Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing; 
Yet stab at thee who will. 

No stab the soul can kill. 


[Addrm to the NifjhiingakJl 

As it fell upon a day. 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made; 

Beasts did leap, amf birds did sin^ 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 
Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
l>eaii’d her breast up-till a thoni; 

And there sung the dolefulTst ditty, 

'J’hat to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 

Teru, teru, by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complain, 

Sc'arce 1 could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown. 

Made me think upon mine own. 

I Ah ! (thought I) thou mounrst in vain : 

None takes pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, ? 

Ruthless Ixjara they will not cheer thee: j 

King Pundion he is dead ; i 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead; | 

All thy fellow-birds do sing, | 

CarelcHs of thy sorrowing! 

Whilst ns fickle Fortune smil’d, I 

Thou and I were both beguil’d. | 

Eveiy' one that flatters thee | 

Is no friend in miwry. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful frieiulH are hanl to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend : 

But,if store of crowns bo scant, 

I No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they willliim call; 

And with such-like flattering, 

* Pity but he were a king.’ 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

But if Vortune once do frown. 

Then farewell his great renown : 

They that fawn’d on him before 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 
lie will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep. 

If thou wake he cannot sleep: 

Thus, of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to ibiow 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


These writers bring us to Edmdkd 
whose genias is one of the peonHar glories # 
nnxuui& xaiifi of IHsabetb. ^It le 
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E * to mwk out the general oourae of our poetry; 

or, Speuier, Milton, and Dryden, are the great 
Ittudinarks for it* We can now add Cowper and 
Wbrdaworth; but in Pope’s generation, the list he 
biM given was accurate and complete. Spenser was, 
tike Chaucer, a native of London, and like him, also, 
he has recorded the circumstar^ in lus j>oetry:— 

Merry London, mv most kindly nurse, 

*rh«Lf. to me gave this life’s first native source, 
Though from another place I take my name, 

An house of ancient fame. 

J*rothaiammu 

Ho was born at East Smithfield, near the Tower, 




Ldmuttd Speusiur. 

about the year 1553. The rank of his parents, or 
the degree of his affinity with tlie ancient house of 
Spenser, is not known. Gibbon says truly, that the 
'noble family of Spenser should consider the Faery 
1 Queen as the most precious jewel in tlieir coronet.* 
The poet was entered a sizer (one of the humblest 
class of students) of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in May 1569, and continued- to attend college for 
' seven years, taking his degree of M.A. in June 
1576. While Spenser was at Pembroke, Gabriel 
Harvey, the future astrologer, was at Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, and an intimacy was formed between them, 
which lasted during the jioet’s life. Harvey was 
learned and pedantic, full of assumption and con¬ 
ceit, and in his ‘ Venetian velvet and pantofles of 
pride,’ formed a ];)eculiarly happy subject for the 
satire of Nash, who assail^ him with every sijccics 
ie#^Oil£fe and contemptuous ridicule. Harvey, how¬ 
ever, was 16f"8^rvl&a4o Spenser. The latter, on re- 
I tiring from the Univetsfi6y>jyi^ed with some friends 
in the north of England; prolSabiyg ft p Spensers 
of Hurstwood, to whose family he is saiBT* vliave 
jMfonged. Harvey induced the xK)et to repair^ to 
Xiondon, and there he introduced him to Sir Philip 
Sidney, * one of the very diamonds of her majesty’s 
court* In 1579, the poet published his ShephertTs 
daiendar, dedicated to Sidney, who afterwards pa¬ 
tronised him, and recommended him to his uncle, 
the powerful Earl of I^icester. The Shepherd’s 
Calendar is a pastoral poem, in twelve edogucs, 
one for eadi month, but without strict keeping 
as to natural description or rustic character, and 

S ItVrM thM the lismUy to whieh the poota 

Msagsd has bM ssottrtsinsd M one settted at Hurst* 
a«w Bumisy, to w fioorkhod tIU 


deformed by a number of obsolete uncouth phrases 
(the Chaucerisms of Spenser, as Dryden designated 
them), yet containing traces of a superior original 
genius. The fable of the Oak and Briar is finely 
told; and in verses like the following, we see the 
germs of that tuneful harmony and pensive reflection 
in which Spenser excelled 

You naked buds, whose shady leaves are lost, 

Wherein the birds wore wont to build thetr bower, 
And now are clothed with moss and hoary frost, 
Instead of blossoms wherewith your buds did flower: 

1 see your tears that from your boughs do rain, 

Whose drops in dreiiry icicles remain. 

All 80 my lustful life is dry and sere, 

My timely buds with wailing all are wasted ; 

The blossom which my branch of youth did bear, 
With breathed sighs is blown away luid blasted, 

And from mine eyes the drizzling tears descend. 

As on your boughs the icicles depend. 

These lines form part of the first eclogue, in which 
the shepherd boy (C-ulin Clout) laments the issue of 
his love for a ‘country lass,’ named Kosalind — a 
happy female name, which Thomas Ixxlge, and, fol¬ 
lowing liini, Shokspenre, subsequently connected 
with love and pi'ctry. Spenser is here supposed to 
have dei>icted a real passion of his own for a lady in 
the north, who at last preferred a rival, though, as 
Gabriel Harvey says, ‘the gentle Mistrt^ss Rosalind’ 
once reported the rejected suitor ‘ to have all the 
intelligences ai command, and another time chris¬ 
tened him Signior Pegaso.’ Spitnser makes his 
shepherds discourse of ijolemics as well us love, and 
they draw characters oi good and bad j>a8tors, and 
institute comparisons between I’ojxTy and Protes¬ 
tantism. Some allusions to Archbishoi> Grindal 
(‘ Algrind’ in the poem) and Bishop Aylmer are 
said to have given otfence to Ix>rd Burieigh; but the 
patronage of Lei(M?8ter and Essex must have made 
Burleigli kx)k with distaste on the new poet. For 
ten years w'e hear little of Spc;nser. Ho is found 
corrcsjjonding with Harvey on a literary innovation 
contenn>latcd by that learned person, and even by 
Sir Philip Sidney. This was no less than banishing 
rhymes and introducing the Latin prosmiy into 
English ver^*. Spenser seems to have assented to 
it, ‘fondly overcome with Sidneys charmhe sus- 
I)ende<i tlie Faery Queen, which he had then Ix'gun, 
and tried English hexameters, forgetting, to use the 
witty words of Nash, that ‘ the hexameter, though 
a gentleman of an ancient house, was not likely to j 
thrive in this clime of ours, the soil bt‘ing too craggy | 
for him to set his plough in.’ F ortunately, he did j 
not persevere in the conceit; he could not have I 
gained over his contemporaries to it (for there were i 
then too many poets, ami too much real i>oetry in 
the land), and if he had made the attempt, Shak- 
speare would soon have blown the whole away. As 
a dependent on Leicester, and a suitor for court 
favour, Spenser is supposed to have experienceti 
many reverses. The following lines in Mother Hub- 
bard's Tak^ though not printed till 1581, seem to 
belong to this i)eriod of his life;— 

Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 

,^To lose good days that might b® better spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive disoontent; 

To speed to-day, to bo put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peers’; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many yearn; 

To fret thy soul with cross®# and with cares: 

To eat thy heart thix»ugh (xwnfortless 

To mwn, to crouch, to widt| to ride, to run, % i 

To spend, to give, to wait, to be undone J 









maum urmA^mmE, 




Strong fyokng ban here banished all an^iio and 
ailhoted espralsioa; there is no fancy in this gloomy 
painting. It appears, fh)m recently-discorered do- 
comanH that bpenser was sometimes employed in 
inferior state missions, a task then often devolved 
on poets and dramatists. At length an important 
appointment came. Lord Grey of Wilton was sent 
to Ireland as lord*deputy, and Spenser accompanied 
him in the capacity of secretary. They remained 
there two years, when the deputy was recalled, and 
the poet also returned to England. In June 1586, 
Spenser obtained from the crown a grant of 3028 
acres in tlic county of Cork, out of the forfeited lands 
of the Earl of Desmond, of which Sir Walter Raleigh 
had previously, for his military services in Ireland, 
obtained 12,000 acres. The poet was obliged to 
reside on his estate, as this was one of the conditions 
of the grant, and he accordingly repaire<l to Ireland, 
and took up his abode in KUcolman Castle, near 
Doneraile, which had been one of the ancient strong¬ 
holds or appanages of the Earls of Desmond. The 
poefs castle 8t4X)d in the midst of a large* plain, by 
the side of a lake ; the river Mulla ran through his 
grounds, and a chain of mountains at a distance 



KUoolman CsstUi. 

seemed to bulwark in the romantic TtJtrcat Here 
he wrote most of the Faery Queen, and received the 
visits of Raleigh, whom he fancifully styled ‘ the 
Shepherd of the Ocean \ and here he brought home 
hit vrife, the ‘ Elizalietli* of his sonnets, welcom¬ 
ing her with that noble strain of pure and fervent 
passion, which he has styled the JEpiihakunium, and 
which forms the most magnificent * spousal verso* 
in Uie language. KUcolman Castle is now a ruin; 
its towers mmost level with the ground; but the spot 
must ever be dear to the lovers of genius. Raleigh*! 
visit was made in 1589, and, accoMlng to the figu¬ 
rative huifraage of Spenser, the two iUus^ious friends, 
while reading the manuscript of the Faery Queen, 
sat 

* Amongst the coolly shade 
Of the green alders, by the Mulla’s shore.* 

We ooncelva the transports of delight with 
wbidh ludaigb petnaad or Imned to thoee stndns 

to any he had seen in 

hii distot irandMnga, or ooold have been present 
tTitt to bt» imagtnaHon 1 O^gtieittriainly 


approved of bis friend’s poem *, and he petanadi^ 
Spenser, when be had com^bted the three fiMbodl^ 
to accompany him to Enmand, and arrange for ib^ : 
publication. The Faery Queen appeared in Jaminry , 
1589-90, dedicated to her majesty, in that strain of ! 
adulation which was then iSie fiishion of the age. 
To the volume was appended a letter to Raleigh, 
explaining the nature of the work, which the author 
said was ‘a continued allegory, or dark conceit* 
He states his object to be to fashion a gentleman, 
or noble person, in virtuous and gentle discipline, 
and that he had chosen Prince Arthur for his hero. 
He conceives that prince to have beheld tlie Faery 
Queen in a dream, and Ijeen so enamoured of tlie 
vision, that on awaking, he resolved to set forth and 
seek her in Faery Land. The poet further ‘de¬ 
vises’ that the Faery Queen shall keep her annual 
feast twelve days, twelve several adventures haj)- 
penlng in tliat time, and each of them being under¬ 
taken by a knight The adventures were also to 
express the same numl>er of moral virtues. The 
first is that of the Redcross Knight expressing 
Holiness; the second Sir Guyon, or Temjjeranee; 
and tfie third, Britomartis, ‘ a lady knight’ repre¬ 
senting Chastity. There was thus g blending of 
cliivalry and religion in the design of the Faerv 
Queen. Spenser had imbibed (probably from Sid¬ 
ney) a portion of the natonic doctrine, which over¬ 
flows in Milton’s ComuSy and he looked on chivalry 
as a sage and serious thing.* Besides his personi¬ 
fication of the abstract virtues, the poet mad« his 
allegorical jpersonages and their adventures repre¬ 
sent historical cliaracters and events. The flueen, 
Gloriana, and the huntress Belphcebe, are both sym¬ 
bolical of Queen Elizabeth; the adventures of the 
Rc.'dcross Kniglit shadow forth the history of the 
Church of England ; the distressed kuigbt is Henry 
IV.; and Envy is intended to glance at the un¬ 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. The stanza of 
Spenser is the Italian ottam rimay now familiar in 
English iKXJtry; but he added an Alexandre, or I 
long line, which gives a full and sweeping close to | 
the verse. The poet’s diction is rich and abundant. 
He introduced, however, a number of obsolete ex¬ 
pressions, ‘new grafts of old and withered words,* 
xor which he was censured by his contemporaries 
and their successors, and in wdiich he was certainly 
not copic*d by Shakspearc. His * Gotliic subject 

* Tlie Plutonisra of Speneer is more clearly seen in hfa taysnns 
on Lew and Beauty, -which are among the most pasaionate and 
exquisite of hU productions. Ills account of the spirit of love 
is not unlike Ovid’s description of Uie creation of : tho 
soul, just severed from the sky, xetains part of its heavenly 
power— 

* And frames her house, in which she wiU he placed, 

Fit for herself.’ 

But ho speculate* further— 

» So every spirit, oa it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 

So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and It more fairly dight | 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight ; j 

Por of the soul tho body form doth tske; 1 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.* I 

Spenser afterwards wrote two roligioiia hymns, to oonntenot 
the efibet of ihiwe on love and beauty, hut tiiough he iqdrituid- 
tsee his patston, he doof not abandon his early belief, that I 
fairset body encioees the fhirest mind: ho stai ' 

• Por all that’s good Is beautifttl and fair.* | 

Tho Qfoelan phOoMidky was euridusly imi^ with Pnrt hWl tj l i 
in both Sponsor and Milloii. OnrpoeitookthefibloofhlilMS^ 
pMon Sram fho olylo of tlw OoU»lo fomaaoe, bpft Iho 
of bonolywhIohporfadettl lSofoloaifaalortgfB, g 
pwiMligr'Slioiignligiw^ -- ' 
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9tory* had probably, as Mr Campbell conjee- 
t, * made him lean towards words of the olden 
,t and his antiquated expression, as the same 
5 finely remarks, ‘ is beautiful in its antiquity, 

. the moss a?id ivy on some majestic build- 
ji'cOvers the fabric of liis language with romantic 
«|id venerable associations/ The Paery Queen was 
Ohthusiastically received. It could scarcely, indeed, 
otherwise, considering liow well it was adapted 
to the court and times of the Virgin Quc»en, where 
gfdlantry and chivalry were so strangely mingled 
with the religious gravity and earnestness induced 
by the Reformation, and considering the intrinsic 
beauty and excellence of tlie jK>em. The fc\v first 
stanzas, descriptive of Una, were of themselves suf¬ 
ficient to place Spenser above tlic wliole hundred 
poets that then ofibred incense to Elizabetii. 

The queen settled a pension of £50 jkt annum on 
Spenser, ahd he returned to Ireland, llis smaller 
poems were next published— 77ie Tears of the Muses, 
MoUier Huhbarf &c., in 1591 ; Daphuaula^ 1.592; and 
Amoretti and the jEpithahnnium (relating his court¬ 
ship and marriage) in 1595. llis Elepytf Astrop/u I, 
on the death of the Janientcd Sidney, appeared 
about this time. In 1.596, Spenser was again in 
London to publish the fourth, fifth, and sixtli hooks 
of the Faery Queen. These contain the legend of 
Cambel and Triamond, or Friendship; Artegal, or 
Justice; and Sir Caledore, or Courtesy. The doui>\e 
allegory is continued iiv these cantos as in the pre¬ 
vious ones ! Artegal is the ]K)et’8 friend and patron. 
Lord*Grey; and various historical events are re¬ 
lated in the knight’s adventures. Half of the ori¬ 
ginal design was thus finished; six of tiie twelve 
adventures and moral virtues were produced; hut 
unfortunately the world saw only some fr.aginents 
more of the work. It has been said that the remain¬ 
ing half wal lost, through the ‘disorder and abuse' 
of a servant sent forward with it to England. Tliis 
is highly improbable. Spenser, who came to London 
himself with each of the former portions, would not 
have veutured the large.st part with a careless ser¬ 
vant. But he had not time to complete his poetical 
and moral gallery. There Avas an interval of six 
years between his two imblications, and he lived 
only three years after the second. During that 
period, too, Ireland was convulsed with rebellion. 
The English settlers, or ‘ undertakers,’ of the crown 
lands, were unpopular with the conquered natives 
of Ireland. They were often harsh and oppressive ; 
and even Spenser is accused, on the authority of 
cadsting legal documents, of having sought unjustly 
to add to his possessions. He was also in office over 
the Irish (clerk of the council of Munster) ; lie had 
been recommended by the queen (1598) for the 
office of sheriff of Cork; and he was a strenuous 
adtocate for arbitrary power, as is proved by a jx)li- 
tical treatise on the state of Ireland, written by him 
in 1596 for the government of Elizabeth, but not 
printed till the reign of Charles I. The poet was, 
^mrefore, a conspicuous object for the fury of the 
Mtated and barbarous natives, with whom ‘revenge 
Ifaa virtue.^ The storm soon burst forth. In Oc¬ 
tober 1598, an insurrection was organised in Mun- 
tter, following Tyrone’s rebellion, which had raged 
^ pome years in the province of Ulster. The in- 
attacked Kilcolman, and having I'ohhed 
anffplundered, set fire to the castle. Spenser and his 
wife efk^ped; but either in the confusion incidental 
to such a calamity, or from inability to render as¬ 
sistance, an infant child of the poet (‘new-born,* 
according to Jfei Jbiison) was left Miind, and 
perished in the fiapaes. The |^t, impoverished and 
broken^lieartd), dUmdon, and died in about 

three months^ M Sii^ the 


16th January 1599. He was buried near the tomb 
of Cliaucer in Westminster Abbey, the Earl ^ 
Essex defraying the expense of the funeral, and his 
hearse attended (ns Camden relates) by his brother 
poets, who thrcAV ‘ mournful elegies* into his grave. 
A monument was erected over his remains thirty 
years afterwards by Anne, countess <»f Dorset His 
Avidow, the fair Elizalxith, whoso bridal bower at 
Kilcolman he had decked with such ‘ gay garlands* 
of song, probably remained in Ireland, where two 
sons of the unfortunate poet long resided. 

Spenser is the most luxuriant and melodious of 
all our descriptive poets. His creation of scenes 
and objects is infinite, and in free and sonorous 
A'ersification he has not yet l>een surpassed. llis 
* lofty rhyme’ has a swell and cadence, and a con¬ 
tinuous sweetness, that we can find noAvlicre else. 
In richness of fancy and invention be can scarce!)^ 
be ranked lx.‘low Shakspeare, and he is fully as ori¬ 
ginal. llis obligations to the Italian }K>ets (Ariosto 
sui)plying a Avild Gothic and chivalrous model for 
the Faery (.iucen, and 'I’asso furnishing the texture 
of some of it.s most delicious ernlw^llishmeiits) still 
leaA'c him the merit of his great moral design—the 
conception of liis allegorical characters—his exula*- 
ranee of language and illustration—and that original 
structure i>f verse, poAAcrful anti harmonious, which 
he AA-as the first to adopt, and Avhich must ever bear 
his name. His faults arose out of the fulness of his 
riches. His inexhaustiijle jM)Avcrs circumstantiui 
description betrayed him into a tedious minuteness, 
Avhich sometimes, in the delineation of his jiersonificd 
passions, be^comes repulsive, and in the ])ainting of 
natural objects led him to group together trees and 
pjdants, and assemble sounds and instruinentH, which 
were never seen or heard in nniscjii out of Faery 
Land. The ingenuity and subtlety of his intellect 
tempted him to roav dark meaniiJgs ai*d okscure 
allusions across the bright and obvious pat!; of liU 
allegory'. This |H*culiai ity of his geniiw Avas curly 
displayed in his Shephenrs ('sdendar; and if Bur¬ 
leigh’s displeasure could have cured the i>oct of tiie 
habit, the statesman iniglit Ijc half fi>rfrivc?n his illi- 
l)eralitA^ llis command of musical mllguage hsl 
him to protract liis nanative to too great a length, 
till the attention becomes exhausted, even AA’ith its 
very meloily# and indifference fiuccei*ds to languor. 
Had SiKnser lived to finish his pocni, it is doubtful 
Avhether ho Avould not have diminished the miinlx.T 
of his readers. Ills ow n fancy had evidently^ la-gun 
to give Avay, for the last three books have not the 
same rich unity of design, or plenitude of iinagiim- 
tion, which fills the earlier cantos A\'ith so many in¬ 
teresting, lofty, and ethereal conceptions, and steciwi 
them in such a flotwl of ideal 'and jioetical beauty. 
The tw’o first b(X)ks (of Holiness and Trmptranct) 
are, like the two first of Paradise Ixist, works of con¬ 
summate taste and genius, and «ujK*rior to all the 
others. We agree with Mr Hazlitt, that the alle¬ 
gory of Spenser is in reality no bar to the enjoyment' 
of tlie poem. Tlie reader may safely disregard the 
symbolical applications. We may allow the poet, 
like his own Archimago, to divide his characters 
into ‘ double parts,’ whilq one only is visible at a 
time. While we see Una, wdth her heavenly looks, 

That made a sunshine in the shady place, 

or Belphcobe flying through the woods, or Britomart 
seated amidst the yoting Avarriors, we need not stop 
to recollect that the first is deuced to represent the 
true church, the second Queen Elizabeth, or the third 
an abstract personification of Clmstity. They are ex¬ 
quisite representations of female loveliness and truth, 
tinmatch^ save in the dramas of Shekspeare. The 
allegory of Spenser leaves his wM enchantaieiiti^ 
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hii pftctumque iituftticmB, hii shady groves and lofty 
trees, 

(Not piorceablc by power of any star), 

his Masque of Cupid, and Bower of Bliss, and all the 
witcheries of his ganlens and wildernesses, without 
the slightest ambiguity or indistinctness. There is 
no haze over his finest pictures. We seem to walk 
in the green alleys of liis broad forests, to hear the 
stream tinkle and the fountain fall, to enter his 
caves of Mammon and Despair, t<.> garx* on his 
knights and ladies, or to join in his fierce combats 
and crowded allegorical pnaicssions. There is no 
perplexity, no intercepted lights, in those fine images 
and personifications. 'Diey may lx* sometimes fan¬ 
tastic, but they are always brilliant and distinct. 
When Bpenser fails to interest, it is when our coarser 
taste becomes palled with his sweetness, and when we 
feel that his scenes want the 8up|X)rt of common pro¬ 
bability and human passions. We surrender our¬ 
selves up for a time to the jHiwer of the enchanter, 
and witness with wonder and delight his marvell<»u8 
achievements; but we wish to return again to the 
world, and to mingle with our fellow-mortals in its 
busy and passionate pursuits. It is here that Shaks- 
peare eclipses Sp<.‘nRiT ; here that he builds upon liis 
beautiful groundwork of fancy—the high and durable 
structure of conscious dramatic truth and living 
reality. Sjxnuntr's mind was as ])urely p<x?tical, and 
embraced a vast ninge of imaginary creation. The 
interest of real life alone is wanting. SjH*nser*s is an 
ideal world, reniote aiul abstract, yet aflbrding, in its 
multiplied scenes, for those nobler feelings and 

heroic virtues which we love to sec even in transient 
connexitm with human nature. The romantic cha¬ 
racter of his iKKdry is its most esMuitial and per- 
iiuincut feature. We may tin* <if his allegory and 
‘dark conctut,' but the general impression remains; 
we never think of the FiM?ry Queen without recalling 
its wondrous scenes of enchantment and lK*auty^ and 
feeling ourstlvcs lolled, as it were, by the recol¬ 
lected music of the pxjt's verse, and the endless flow 
and profusion of his fancy. 


[ftiu and the Redri'OX'< 

A gentle knight was pricking on the |daiu, 

Yclad in mighty arms and nilver shield, 

Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 

The cruel marks of many a bltxMly field ; 

Yet anns till that time did he never wield : 
liis angry steed did chide his foamiiig bit. 

As much disdaining to the curb to yield : 

Full jolly knight he seemM, and fair did sit. 

As on© for knightly jousts and fierc*© encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross he bore. 

The dear remeinbran^xs of his dying Jxir*!, 

For whose sweet sttke that glorious ba<lgo ho wore, 
And deail (as living) ever him adored : 

Upon his shield the like was also scored. 

For sovereign hope, which in his help ho had : 

Eight faithful true he wits indeed and word ; 

But of his cheer did seem i<x>wlemn sad : 

.Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

Upon a great adventure he was bound, 

Thai greatest Oloriana to him gave, 

(plat greatest glorious oueen of fairy lond,) 

To him worship, ana her grace to have. 

Which Cf all earthly things he most did orare; 
Afid^cver m he rode his lumirt did yearn 
To prove his pniwihnee in battle brave 
Up^ his fo«i mid his new force to leam; 
tipon hk Ibei a hm^bte hnd tteni. 


A lovely lady rode him fair beside, t 

Upon a lowly ass more white than snow; 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide ^ ^ 

Under a veil that wimpled was full low. 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 

As one that inly mourn’d : so was she sad. 

And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 

And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she led. 

So pure and innocent, as that same lamb, 

She was in life and every virtuous lore, 

And by descent from royal lineage came 
Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 
Their sceptres stretcht from east to western shcfiT', 

And all the world in their subjection held; 

Till that infenial fiend with foul uproar 
Forewasted all their land and them cxpellM: 

Whom to avenge, she had this knight from far com¬ 
pel IM. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. 

That lazy seem’d in being ever last. 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his bat k. Thus as they past 
I Tlie day with clouds was sudden overcast, 

I And angry Jove an hideous stonn qf rain 
} Bid pour into his Icman’w lai> so fast, 

! That every wight to shroud it did constrain, 

I And this faircouple eke to shroud theniRclves were fain. 

j Knforcetl to seek some covert nigh at hand, 
i A shady grove not far away they s[>ied, 
j ’I’liat promised aid the temf>est to withstand ; 

I Whose lofty trees, ychid with summer’s pride, 

IHd spread nj broa^l, that heaveirs light did hide, 

Nor pierceable with power of any star: 

And all within were paths and alleys wide, 

W?lh footing worn, and leading inwanl far : 

Fair harbour, that them seems ; so in they entered are. 

And forth they pass, w*ith pleasure fonvard le<l, 
i Joying to hear the birds’ rweet hanuony, 

I Which therein shrouded from the tempest dread, 
j Seem’d in their song to sc(»m the cruel sky. 
i Much can they praise tlie trees so straight and high, 

I The sailing Pine, the Cedar proud and tall, 

I The vine-prop Klin, the Poplar never drj', 

The buii<lcr < )ak, sole king of forests all. 

The Aspin gmvd for staves, the Cv|»ress funeral. 

The I.aimd, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage, the Fir that weepeth still. 

The Willow, worn of forlorn paramours. 

The Yew ol>cdient to the bender’s will. 

The Birch for shaEs, the Sallow for the mill, 

I'he Myrrh sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike Beech, the Ash for nothing ill. 

The fmitful Olive, and the Plantain round, 

The carver Holme, the Maple seldom inward sound: 

I>ed with delight, they thus beguile the way, 

Until the blustering stonu is overblown, 

When, w'ceniiig to return, whence they did stray. 

They cannot find that path which first w*as shown. 

But wander to and fro in w’ays unkuoam. 

Furthest from end then, when they nearest ween. 

That makes them doubt their wits be not their own : 
So many paths, so many turnings seen. 

That wmch of them to take, in drivers doul>t they been. 


lAdvetUmt qf Una mth the Ltm.] 

Yot she, most fiiithfttl lady, all this while 
Forsaken, woefUl, solitary maid, 

Fitf from all peopWa preaee, as in exile, 

In wUdqmeei and wasteful deserts stiaye^L 
To seek hex kniflit; who, subtily betntyed 
.. ... '. . 
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. Through that late Tiiion which th'enchanter wrought, 
li^ad her abandoned ; she of nought afraid 
Thlouffh woods and wasfceness wide him daily sought; 
Yet wished tidings none of him unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 

From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay, 

In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight ; 

Prom her fair head her fillet she undignt, 

And laid her stole aside : her angel’s face, 

As the great eye of Heaven, shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion mshed suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood ; 

Soon as the royal virgin ho did spy, 

With gaping mouth at her ran groedlh'. 

To have at once devour’d her tcinler corse : 

But to the prey when as he drew more nigh. 

His bloody rage assuaged with i*einorsc. 

And with the sight amazed forgat liis furious 
force. 

Instead thereof he kiss’d her weary feet, 

And lick’d her lilt hands with fawning tongue ; 

As he her wionged innocence did weet. 

O how can beauty master the most strong, 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 

Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 

Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 

Her heart gan melt in great compassion. 

And drizzling tears did shed for i)ure affection. 

* The lion, lord of every Ijoast in field,’ 

Quoth she, ‘his princely puissance doth abate. 

And mighty proud to humble weak docs yield, 
Forgetful of the hungry' rage, which late 
Him prick’d, in pity of my sad estate : 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 

How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her that him loved, and ever most adored, 

As the God of my life 1 why hath he me abhorred !’ 

Redounding tears did choke th’ end of her plaint, 
Which softly echoed from the neighbour wood ; 

And, sad to see her sorrowful constmint. 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 

With i)ity calm’d down fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close heart shutting up her x)ain, 

Arose the virgin bom of heav’iil y brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got again, 

To seek her strayed champion if she might attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard ; 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And when she waaed, he waited diligent. 

With humble serviye to her will prepared ; 

From her fair eyes he took command^meiit, 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 


[T/i€ Bmwr of 

There the most dainty paradise on Wound 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye, \ 

In which all pleasures plcnteously abound. 

And none does others happiness envy A 
The painted flowers, the trees upshootinjt high, 

The dales for j»hade, the hills for breathiiib space, 
The tremblii^ grores, the crystal running^ ; 

And that which all fair worW doth*most a^^ace. 
The art, which all that wrought, appeared in noblacc. 


On© would hare thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the fiiic) 

That nature had for wantonness ensued 
Art, and that art at nature did repine ; 

So striving each th’ other to undermine, 

Each did the other’s work more beautify ; 

So differing both in wills, agr^ in fine: 

So all agi^ed through sweet divei-sity, 

This garden to adorn with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a fountain stood 
Of richest substance that on eartli might be, 

So pure and shiny, that the silver flood 
Through every channel running one might see ; 

Most goodly it with curious imagery 
Was overwrought, and shaxies of naked boys, 

Of which some seem’d with lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 

While others did embayc thomsedves in liquid joys. 

And over all, of purest gold, was spread 
A trail of ivy in his native hue : 

For, the ricli metal was so colounnl. 

That wight, who di<l not well advis’d it view, 

Would surely deem it to be ivy true : 

I Low his lascivitms arms adown did creep, 

That themselves dipj)ing in the silver dew. 

Their fleecy flowers they fearfully did steep, 

Which drof)S of crystal seem’d for wantoniiess towe«p. 

Infinite streams continually did well 
Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to sec, 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to ho great quantity, 

That like a little lake it seem’d to be ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits height, 

That through the waves one might the bottom sec, 

All pav’d beneath with jasper shining bright, 

That seem’d the fountain in that sea did sail upright. 

And all the margin round about was set 
With shady laurel trees, thence to defend 
The sunny beams, which on the billows beat. 

And tliosc which therein batlicd might otfend, 

« « « 

l‘]ftsoon.s they licanl a most melo<lious sound. 

Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might iH)t on living ground, 

Save in this xiaradise, b© heard elsewhere: 

Bight luird it wUvS for wight which did it hear, 

To rca<l what manikcr niusic that might be : 

For all that ideasing is to living ear, 

AV"as there consorted in one harmony ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birds, Hhrouded in cheerful shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attemper’d sweet ; 

Th’ angtdical soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet; 

The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water’s fall : 

The water’s fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call: 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

The while, some one did chaunt this lovely lay; 

‘ Ah sec, whoso fair thing thou dost fain to so©. 

In springing flower tlie^iago of thy day ; 

Ah see the virgin rose, now sweetly she 
Doth iimt peep forth with bashful modesty, 

That fairer seems, the less ye sec her may ; 

Lo, sec soon after, how more bold and fi-ee 
Her bared bosom she doth broad display ; 

Lo, see soon after, how she fades and falls away t 

So pasacth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower, 

Nor more doth flourish after first decay, 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and howwr 
Of many a lady, and many a paramour s 
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Gather therefore the roio, while yet is prime, 

For soon comes age, that will her pride deflower; 
Gather the rose ot love, while yet is time. 

While loving thou mayst loved be with equal crime/ 

[The Squire and the Dove.'] 

Well said the wine man, now prov'd tnic by this, 
Which to this gentle S(j[uirc dul happen late; 

That the displeasure of the niighty is 
I’han death itself more dread and desperate i 
For nought the same may calm, nor mitigate, 

Till time the ternyiest do thereof allay 
With surtbrance soft, which rigour can abate, 

And have the stt‘rn remembrance wip’d away 
Of bitter thoughts, which deep therein infixe<l lay. 

Like as it fell to this unhappy boy. 

Whose tender heart the fair Uelphaibc had 
With one stem bfok so daunted, tlmt no joy 
In all his life, which afterwards he lad, l 

He ever tasted ; luit with jienanec sa<l, ! 

And pensive sorrow, pinM and w<»re away, 

Nor ever laugh’d, nor once showM countenance glad; 
But always wept and wailed night and day. 

As bla.ste<l blossom, tlirough heat, doth languish and 
decay ; 

Till on a day (as in his wonted wise 

His ilole he nunle) then* eharu’d a lartle-<love 

'I'o come, where he his dolours did devise, 

That likewise late ha»l lo'^l her dearest love ; 

W’hieh loss her ma<le like passi<»u also prove. 

! Who seeing his sad jdight, her tender heart 
* With dear compassion fleejdy did eminove, 

I That she gan iiman his undersened smart, 
j Aud with her doleful accent, Kar wiili him a part. 

She, Hitting hy him, as on ground he lay, 
j Her imninifui noti's full piteously did frame, 

I And thereof made a lamentublo lay, 

So sensibly cum])iled, that in the same 
Him hcemed oft he lieard his own right name. 

With that, he forth would jtour so plciitcouH tears, 

. And beat bis breast unwortliy of such blame. 

And knock his hentl, ami nuul his rugged hairs, 

That eoubl have piercM the hearts of tigxirs and of 
bears. , 

I Thus long tbi,s geiitlo bird to him <lid use, 

I Williouteii drcu<l of iH*ril to repair 
j L’nto his wonne ; and with her mournful muse 
; Him to recoirifort in lu» greatest care, 

That much did eiusc his nmurning and misfaro : ! 

And every day, for guerdon i>f her »ong, 

He part of his small feast to her would share ; 

'fhat, at the lust, of all his woe and wrong. 

Companion she beetune, and so continued long. 

Upon a day, us slie him sate beside. 

By chance he certain minimentH forth drew, 

Which yet ^vith him as relics did abide 
Of all the bo\mty which Belpho'be threw 
On him, w hile goodly grace she di«l him shew ; 
Amongat the rest, a Jew el rich bo found, 

That was u ruby of right perfect hue, 

Shap’d like a heart, yet bleeding of the wound. 

And with a little golden chain about it bound. 

The same he took, and with a ribbon new 
(In which his lady’s colours were) did bijid 
About the turtle’s neck, that with tho view 
Did greatly solaco his engrieved mind. 

All unawares the bird, when ahe did find 
Herself so deck’d, her nimble wittgs displayM, 

And flew away, an lightly m the wind : 

Which sudden aooident him much diwnayM, 

And looking alUv long, didmork whioh way ih« ttmyM. 


But, when as long he lookod had in Tain, 

Yct saw her forward still to make her flight, 

His weary eye return’d to him again. 

Full of discomfort and disquiet pH^t, 

7'hat both his jewel he hod lOst 80 light, 

And eke his dear companion of his care* 

But that sweet bird departing, flew forth right 
Through the wide region of the wasteful air. 

Until she came where wonned his Belphoehe fair* 

There biurid she her (as then it did betide) 

Sitting in covert shade of arbors sweet- 
After late weary toil, w'hich she had tned 
In savage chace, to rest as seem’d her meet. 

There she alighting, fell before her feet, 

And gan to her, her mournful plaint to make. 

Ah was her wont : thinking to let her weet 

The great tormenting grief, that for her sake 

Her gentle squire through licr displeasure did partake. 

She, her beholding w ith attentive eye, 

At length did mark about her purple breast 
That precious jewel, which she formerly 
Had known right well, with colour’d ribbon drest; 
'I'hcrewith she rose in haste, and her addrest 
^Vith ready hand it to have reft away. 

But the sw ift bird obey'd not her iKuhcst, 

But Hv%'erv’d aside, and there again did stay; 

She follow’d her, ami thought again it to assay. 

And ever when she nigh aj(proach’d, the dove 
Would flit a little forward, and then stay 
Till she dii*w near, and then again remove; 

So tempting her still to pursue tho prey, 

And still from her escaping soft away: 

'I'ill that at length, into that foreHt wide 
> he drt vv lier far, and le<l with slow delay. 

In the end, she her unto that place did guide, 
Whereas that woful man in langvior did abide. 

He her beholding-, at her feet dowm fell, 

And kiss’d the ground on which her sole did tread, 
Aiicl wash’d the same with w^atcr, which did well 
From his moist eyes, ami like two streams proceed ; 

A ct spake m* wonl, whereby she might aread 
What mister wight he was, or what ho meant; 

But as one daunted with her presence dixsad, 

Only few rueful looks uuto her sent, 

As messengers of his true meaning and intent. 

A’'et nnthemore his meaning she ared. 

But wondereti much at his so uncouth case; 

Arid hv Ins jierHon’s secret seemlihcd 

Well ween'd, that he had been some man of place. 

Before misfortune did his hue deface: 

That being moved with ruth hIic thus Iwspake. 

Ah ! wofui man, wdiat heaven’s hard diHgrace, 

Or wrath of cruel w ight on thee ywi’ake, 
f >r self-disliko<l life, doth thee thus wretched make? 

If heaven, then none may it redress or blame, 

Since to his power we all are subject bom : 

I f wrathful wight, then foul rebuke and sliame 
Be theirs, that have so cruel thee forlorn ; 

But if through in wan! grief, or wilful scorn 

(^f life it be, then l>ett<*r do aviso. 

tor, he whose days in wilful woe are worn, 

The grace of his Creator doth despise, 

That will not use his gifts for thankless niggardisc. 

When so he heard her say, efltsoons he brake 
His sudden silence, which ho long hod pent. 

And sighing inly deep, her thus bespake; 

Then have they all themselves against mo bent: 

For heaven (first author of my languishment) 
Envying my too great felicity, 

Did closely with a cruel one consent, 

To cloud my days in doleful miserr, 
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uny but yourself, O dearest drcfad, 

^ Hffttb don© this wrong; to wreak on worthless wight 
Ttoar high displeasure, through luisdeeming bred; 
That when your pleasure is to deem aright, 

Yo may redress, and me restore to light. 

Which sorry words, her mighty heart did mate 
With mild regard, to see his rueful j)light. 

That her in-buming wrath she gan abate, 

And him receired again to former favour’s state. 


[ Wedding of die Medkeay and ihe ThamesJl 

fThis piece Is a remarkable specimen of the allegorical man¬ 
ner of the poet. Nutiwal objects are boro perHonifted in an abun¬ 
dance, and with a facility which almost bewilders the reader.] 

It fortun’d then a solemn feast was there. 

To all the sea-gods and their fruitful seed. 

In honour of the spousals whieli tlieii were 
Betwixt the Mt'dway ami the Thames agreed. 

Long had the Thames (as Ave in records read) 

I Before that day her noood to Ids bed, 

I But the proud nymph Avonld for no Avordly meed, 
f Nor no entreaty, to his love he led, 
j Till now at last relenting, she to him was woil. 

i So both agreed that this, their bridal feast, 

! Should for the gods in Troteiis' hovjse be made. 

To which they all repair’d, both most and least. 

As well which in the mighty ocean trade 
As that in rivers swim, or brooks do Avinle ; 

All which not if an hundred tongues to tell. 

And hundred mouths, and voice of brass, 1 liad. 
j And endless inenion*, that mole excell, 

I In order as they came could I recount them well. , 

j Help, therefore, 0 thou sacred imp of Jove ! 

: The nursling of dame inemorv, his <l(‘ar, 

I To whom those rolls, laitl up in heaven ul)ove, 

; And records of antiquity aj»jt('ar, 

To which no wit of man may eomen near ; 

Help me to tell the nanies of all those floods. 

And all those nymphs, AA'hieh then assembled were 
i To that great banquet of the watery g^xls, 

And all their sundry kinds, and all their hid 
I abodes. 

! First came great Neptune, with his threeforki mare, 

: That rules the .seas, and makes them rise or fall ; 
j His dewy locks did drop tvith brine apat'c 
I Under his diadem imperial ; 

And by his side his queen with coronal, 

Fair Amphitrite, most divinely fair. 

Whose ivory shoulders weren cover’d all. 

As Avith a robe, with her oaa'ii silver hair. 

And deck’d with pearls Avhieli the Indian seas for lier 
prepare. 

I Tliese marched far afore the other crew. 

And all the way before them, as they Avent, 

Triton his trumpet shrill before them blew. 

For goodly triumph and great jollyment. 

That made the rocks to roar as they were rent ; 

Atid after them the royal issue came, 

Which of them sprung by lineal descent ; 

First the sca-gods, which to themsches do claim 
The power to rule the billows, and the waA’es to 
tame. 

Next came the aged ocean and his dame, 

Old Tethys, th’ oidest two of all the rest, 

B'or all the rest of those two parents came, 

Wuch afterward both sea and land pos.sest. 

Of all which Nereus, th’ eldest and the best. 

Did first proceed, than which none more upright, 

Ne more sincere in wold and deed iprofest, 

Most void of guile, most, free from foul despite. 

Doing himselJ^, and teaching cthere to do nght. 


And after him the famous rivers came [ 

Which do the earth enrich and beautify; j 

The fertile Nile, Avhich creatures now doth frame ; ! 

Long Uliodarius, whoso course springs from the sky ; 
Fair Ister, flowing from the mountains high ; 

Divine Soamander, pui-jiled yet W'ith lilood j 

Of (ireeks and 'J'rqjans, Avhich therein did die ; 
Paetolus, glistering Avith his golden flood, ! 

And Tigris tierce, Avho.se streams of none maybe with- j 
stood. ' 

(Jreat Oanges, and immortal Euphrates ; 

Deep Indus, and Meander intricate ; ; 

Slow Peneus, and tempestuous Pl»asitles ; i 

SAvift Rhine and Alpheiis still immaculate ; • 

Ooraxes, feared for great Cyrus’ fate ; 

'J'ybri.s, renoAvneil for the Homan's fame ; 

Rich Oranoehy, though but knoAven late ; 

And that huge river Avhieh doth hear liis name 
Of warlike Amazons, Avhieh do j)o.s.s<'ks the same. 

Then aahs there hennl a most eclc.stial sound 
Of dainty music, Axhieli »lid next en.sue 
Before the .spouse, that Avas Arion crown’d, 

Who jdaying on his Inir)*, unto hint drew 

I'he ears ami hearts of all that godly crew : 1 

'fhat even yet the dolphin Avhieh hitn l>ore 

'I’hrongh the Kgean .sea'^ from pirate's view, 

Stood still by hint, u.'-toni>h'<l at liis lore, 

An<l all the raging .sea> for J<>y forgot to roar. 

Avent he ]>laying on the Avutery plain ; 

Soon after Avlioin the lovely bridegroom came, 

The noble riiaines, with all his g<<odly train ; 

But him befort' tltcre went, as best became, 
liis ancient ])arents, namely ih’ aneieni 'J’hame ; 

But mncli more aged wa> liis Avife titan he, 

'i'he Ouse, Avhom nun do |>i9 rightly name ; 

J Full Aveak, and crooked creature seemed she, 
j And almost blind throtiiih eld, that .sc.arce her wav 
I could -see. 

I'hertdbre on eitlu*r side she wa.s sustainM 
j <M tAv<i small grooms, A\hieh by their natues wertf hi^ht 
I The Churn and CharAvell, two small streams Avhieh 
i ’riiemselves her footing to direct aright, [pain’d 

I Which failed <dt through faint and ieelde plight ; 

But Thaiiu‘ Avas stronger, and «•! better slay, 

Yet seem’d full aged by his outward sight, 

With head all Itoary and Ids beard all grn\% 

DeAA’cd Avilh silver drops that Iricklctl doAAUi alwjiy : 
Ami eke .soinoAvhat Kceined to .stotjt afore 
With boAved back, by reason of tin* load 
And aneient heavy burden Avhit li lie bore 
Of that fair city, wherein make uIskIo 
S o many b'arneil imps, that slu»ot abroad, 

Ami Avith their branehe.s spread all Britany, 

No less thtin tlo her elder sister's brotal : 

.Joy to you both, ye double nursery 

Of arts, hut Oxford ! tliine doth Thame most glorify. 

But ho their son full fresh and jolly was, 

All decked in a robe of waieluU hue, ! 

On which the Avave.s, glittering like crystal glass, 

So cunningly invvoven Avere, that few * 

Could Aveeiieii wliether they were false or true ; 

And on his liead like to a’eoroiiet ; 

He w'ore, that seemed strange to common view, 

In which Avero many towers and eastk.s set, 

That it encompass’d round as with a golden fret. i 
Like as the mother of the gods they say, j 

In her great iron chariot wonts to ride, | 

VV’hen to love’s palace she doth take her Avay, i 

Old Cyhele, array’d with pompous pride, ! 

Wearing a diadem embattled wide 
With hutidred turrets, like a turribant; 

With such an one was Thamis beautified, 

T*hai was to weet the famous Troynovant, 

In which her kingdom’s throne is chiefly rfsimti. i 

' n 
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And round about him many a pretty page 
Attended duly, ready to obey ; 

All little riTcr* wliich owe vatiNalage 
To him, as to their lord, aii<l tribute pay ; 

The chalky Kciiiict, and tlie Thcti« gray ; 

The moorish Cole, and the soft-sliding Breano ; 

The wanton l^c, that oft dotli lose his way. 

And the still liareiit ifi whose waters clean. 

Ten thousand fishes play, and deck his pleasant streaui- 

Then came his neighbour floods whicli nigh him dwell. 
And water all the Kuglish soil throughout ; 

They all on him this <liiy attended well. 

And w'ith meet service waite<l him about, 

Nc none disdained low to him to lout ; 

No, not the stately S<.‘vern grudg’d at all, 

Ne stonuing Humber, though he h»okcd stout, 

But both him hon<»rM as their prin(‘i|»al, 

And let their swelling waters low before him fall. 

There W’as the spee*!y Tamar, which divides 
ITio Coniish and the Devonish <-«ui<iiies. 

Through both wlume borders swiftly down it glides, 
Ami meeting Piim, to IMymouth thence declines ; 
j And Hart, nigh chokM with sands of tinny mines ; 

; But Avon mandnsl in more stately patli, 

Proud <d'his a<lainants with which iie sliines 
And glisters wi«le, as al.'i’ of wundnuis Bath, 

And BriMt»>w fair, which on his waves he Imilded hath. 

Next there ('aim* 'I'yne, uh'iig whose st<iny hank 
That itoman nionan h built a brazen wall. 

Which mote the feehled Brilojis strongly flank 
Against the I’icts, that swarmed over all, 
i AV'hich yet ther«‘of (dialscA« r th<*y d(< call ; 

! And 'J’weed, tlie lijnit betwixt la»gris' land 
And AUiauy ; atnl Kd(*n, thougii l>ut small. 

Yet often stain'd with hlo<Ml «if many a hand 
Uf Scots and Jinglish both, tluit tyned on Ids stniiid. 

These after eaim* tin* stony hIuiUow I.one, 

'fhal to old Loju'Ustcr his name doth h-nd, 

And following Hcc, which Ihiions long yg«»nc, 

( Did call tlivinc, that doth by Chester lend ; 

And Conway, wliich o\it of his stream doth send 
Plenty of [>earls to di ck his «luines withal ; 

And Idndus, that his pikvs ilotli mo^t commend, 

Of which the niici<*nt Lincoln men do call ; 

All these together mun'licd towanl Proteus' hall. 

I'hcn came the f'rivle, the lovely Medua came, 

Cda«l in a vesture (tf imkiiowen gear. 

And uncouth fushiou, \ci her well Uvame, 

That HiHuii'd like siUer sjuinkled lu re and tliei'o, 

. glittering spangs that did like stars aj'peur, 

; And wavM upon like water chainclot, 

I IV) hiile the inetiil, which yet everywhere 
! Ifewray’d itself, to let men plainly wot. 

It was no mortal work, that seem'd and yet was not. 

' Her gootily locks adown her hack did flow 
; Unto her waist, with flowers lK‘s<*attere<i, 

' The which ambrosial odours forth did throw 
; To all alwmt, and all her shoulders s[»rea<l, 

; As a new spring ; and likew i»e »>n her head 
j A chnpelct of sumlry flowers she w'ore, 
j From under which the dewy humour shed 
*I)id trickle down her hair, like to the hour 
j Congealcal little droJ^», which do the mom adore. 

On her two nrettv hamlmaidH did attend. 

One call’d the Theise, the other call'd the Crane, 
Which on her waited, things amiss to mend. 

And both behind upheld licr spreading train, 

Under the which her feet api)eared plain. 

Her silver feet, fair waah’d against this day : 

And her before there |»aced twain. 

Both clad in colours lUtef audlike arrav 
The Doun and eke the Frith, both whidb prepared her 
wiyr. 


In the above extracts from the Faery Qaeetf, we 
have, for the sake of perspicuity, modernised the | 
spelling, without changing a word of the original, i 
The folJowdrig two highly poetical descriptions are ! 
given in the poet’s own orthography:— j 

[ TIte Home of Slecp.l 

He making speedy way through Hpersed ayre, j 

And through the world of waters wide and deepe, i 
To Morj)hcu«’ house doth hantily repairc. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full 8tee|K;, ; 

And low', where dawning day doth never peepe, | 

His dwelling is, there 'Jethys his wet bed ! 

Doth ever wash, aiul Cynthia still doth Kteepe,, j 

In silver deaw, his ever drouping hod, : 

Whiles satl Night over him her mantle black doth 
Kjired. i 

Whose double gates he findetli locked fast, ; 

'I'hc one fay re fram'd of hurnisht 3'vory, i 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doc lyc, j 

Watching to banish Ca7*e their etiimy. 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle slecpe. { 

By them the sprite doth jtjisse in quietly, | 

And unto M<trjdu‘us c<»mes, whom drowned dee|»e i 
In drowsic fit he lindes ; of nothing he takes kcepc. i 

And more t'> lulle him iti his slumber soft, 1 

A trickling streame from high r(»ck tiyiihling dowme. 
And ever-dri/.ling raiiic upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuritig winde, much like the sowne 
< d'swarming lu*cs, <lid ca^'t liim in a sw'owue. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, ■ 

As still are woni t’ ann' y the walleil towne, 

M’ght then* he heard ; hut cureless (^uict lyes 
Wiiipt in eternal silence farro from enimyew. j 

[ of 

In her fain* eyes two living lamps ditl flame, j 

Kimllcd ul*ove at th' heavenly Maker’s light, j 

And darted fyric heames out of the same, i 

So pushing persant, ami mj wondrous bright, 
fhat quite hercuvM the rash Ueholdors sight: 

In them the blinded god his lustfull fyre > 

To kimile oft assayd, hut had no might ; i 

For, with dredil majestic and awfull yre, ! 

broke his wanton darts, and quenched haaedesy re. | 

Her yvorie forhead, full of hountie brave, j 

Like a hroa<l table* di«l itselfe dlsprcd, ? 

For Lo\e his lofiic triumphes to engrave, I 

And write the battailes of his great godhed : 

All gooil and honour might therein he red ; 

For there their dwelling wOsS. And, when she i^pake, 
Sweete wurdes, like dropjiing honey, she did shed ; 

And Twixt the ]KTles and ruhins softly brake \ 

A silver sound, that heavenly musickc sceind to make* | 

I’^pon her eyelids many (Jraces sate, i 

ITuler the shadow of her even browes, i| 

^Vorking belg 7 irdes ami aniort>us retrate ; 

And cverie one her w ith a grace endowes, i 

And eyerie one w ith me<.*keness.e to her bowes : .; 

So glorious mirrhour of celesliall grace, 

.'Viid sovcniine moniment of moriall vowes. 

How shall fniyle |K*n dcscrive her heavenly face. 

For feare, through want of skill, her beaitty to disgrace J 

So faire, and thousand thousand times more faiiv, 

She scemd, when she preseuted was to sight ; 

And was ^ clod, for heat of scorching aire. 

All in a silken Camus lily white, ^ 

Furfled upon wdth many a folded plight. 

Which all above l>e«princkled was throughout 
With golden aygulets. 
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And in her hand a sharpo bore-speare she hold, 

^ And at her backe a bow, and quiver gay 
S Siuft with steel-headed dartes, wherewith she queld 
‘ The salvage beastes in her victorious play, 

Knit with a golden bauldricke which forelay 
Athwart her snowy bi'cst, and did divide 
Her daintio paps ; which, like ^oung fruit in May, 
Now little gan to swell, and being tide 
Through her thin weed their places only signihde. 

Her yellow lockes, crisped like golden wyre, 

About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 

And, when the winde einongst them did inspyre. 
They waved like a penon wydo despred. 

And low behinde her back© were scattered : 

And, whether art it were or licedlcssc hap, 

As through the flouring forrest rash she nod, 

In her nide heares sweet flowrcs themselves did lap, 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossomes did enwrap. 

\Fahlc of the OaJ: and the Bnar.'] 

There grew an aged tree on tlie gn'on, 

A goodly Oak sometime had it been, 

With anns full strong and largely display’d, 

But of their leaves they were disaray’d : 

The body big and mightily pight, 

Throughly rooted, and of wondrous licight ; 

Whilom had been the king of the lield, 

And mochcl mast to the husband did yield, 

And with his nuts larded many swine, 

But now the gray moss marred his rine, 

His hared boughs were beaten with storms, 

His top was bald, and wasted with worms, 

His honour decay’d, his branches sere. 

Hard by his side giw a bragging Brierc, 

'VVTiich proudly thrust into th’ element, 

And seemed to threat the Armament: 

It was embellisht with blossoms fair, 

And thereto aye wonted to repair 

The shej)hcrd’s daughters to gather flowi-cs, 

To paint their garlands with liis colowres, 

And in his small bushes used to shroud, 

The sweet nightingale singing so loud, 

Which made this foolish Briere vvex so bold, 

That on a time he cast him to scold, 

And sneb the good Oak, for he was (dd. 

Why stands there (quoth he) thou brutish block! 
Nor for fruit nor for shadow serves thy stock ; 

Seest how fresh my flowrcs been spread, 

Died in lily white au,d crimson red, 

With leaves engrained in lusty green, 

Colours meet to cloath a maiden queen % 

Thy waste bigness but cumbers the ground, 

And dirks the beauty of my blossoms round : 

The mouldy moss, wnich thee accloyeth, 

My cinnamon smell too much annoyeth : 

Wherefore soon I rede thee hence remove, 

Lest thou the price of my displeasure prove. 

So spake this bold Briere with great disdain, 

Little him answer’d the Oak again, 

But yielded, with shame and grief adaw’d, 

That of a weed ho was over-craw’d. 

It chanced after upon a day. 

The husband-man’s self to come that way. 

Of custom to surview his ground, 

I And his trees of state in compass round : . 

I Him when the spiteful Briere had espyod, 

Causeless complained, and loudly c:^ed 
Unto his lord, stirring up stem strife : 

O my liege Lord I the god of mv life, 

Please you ponder your suppliant’s plaint, 

Caused of wrong and cruel constraint, 

Which I your poor vassal daily endure ; 

And but your goodness the same recure, 

I And like for desj>erate dole^to die, 

Through fclonous force of mine enemy. 


Greatly aghast with this piteous plea, 

Him rested the good man on the lea, 

And bade the Briere in his plaint proceed. 

With painted words then gan this proud weed 
(As most usen ambitious folk) 

His colour’d crime with craft to cloko. 

Ah, my Soveix'ign ! lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants bi>th humble and tall, 

Was not I planted of thine own hand, 

To be the primrose of all thy land, 

With flowVing blossoms to funiiMli the prime, 

And scarlet berric-s in sominer-time 1 
How falls it then that this faded Oak, 

Whose body is sere, whose branches broke, 

Whose naked arms stretch unto the fire, 

Unto such tyranny doth aspire, 

Hindring with liis shade my lovely light, 

And robbing mo of the sweet sun's sight 1 
So beat his old boughs mv tender side, 

That oft the blood springeth from wounds wide. 
Untimely my flowers forc(;<l to fall, 

That been the honour of your coronal ; 

And oft he lets his canker-worms light 
Upon ray branches, to work me luon) spight ; 

And of his hoary locks down doth cast, 

Wherewith my fresh llowrcts bc'cn dcflist ; 

For thi.s, uTid many more such outrage, 

Craving your godlyhead to assuage 
The rancorou.s rigour of his might ; 

Nought ask 1 but only to hold my right, 

Submitting me to your good sutliTanco, 

And praying to be guarded from grievance. 

To this this Oak cast him to reply 
Well as he couth ; hut his enemy 
Had kindled sueli coals of disjdeasure, 

That the g(K)d man mmld stay his h isuiv, 

But home him hasted with lurious heat, 

Encreasing his wrath witli many threat; 

His harmful hatchet lie hent in hand, 

(Alas ! that it so ready shotild stand !) 

And to the field alone he sjtce<ieth, 

(A\(' little help to harm tlu re needeth) 

Anger noiihl let him speak to the tree, * 

Knaunter his rage miglit coobul be. 

But to the root bent his sturdy stroke, 

And made many wounds in the waste Oak. 

The axe’s jHlge did (*ft turn again, 

As half unwilling to cut the grain, 
l^eemcd the senseless iron did fear, 

Or to wrong holy eld did forbear j 
For it had been an ancient tree, 

Sacred with many a mystcr)', 

And often crost with the jiriests’ crew, 

And often hallowed with holy-water dew ; 

But like fancies weren i'oolery, 

And broughten this Oak to this misery ; 

For nought might they quieten liim from decay, 

For fiercely the good man at him did Jay. 

The block oft groaned under bis blow, 

And sighed to see his near overthn*w. 

In fine, the steel had j»ierccd his pith, 

Then down to the ground he fell forthwith. 

His wondrous weight made the ground to (puike, 

'I'h* earth shrunk under him, and seem’d to shake : » 

There lieth the (^ak pitied of none. 

Now stands the Briere like a lord alone, 
l*uird iij) with pride and vain pleasanco; 

But all this glee had no continuance: 

For eftfloons winter ’gan to approach, 

The blustering Boreas did encroach, 

And beat upon the solitaty Briere, 

For now no succour was seen him near. 

Now ’^n he repent his pride too late, 

For naked left and disconsolate, 

The biting fVost nipt his stalk dead, 

The watry wet weighed down his head. 
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And heap’d anow burdned him so sore, 

That now upright he can stand no more; 

And being aown is trod in the dirt 
Of cattle, and bronzed, and sorely hurt. 

Such was th* end of this ambitious Briero, 

For scofning eld."- 

[Fram the Fpithalaviion.'] 

Wake now, my love, awake ; for it is time; 

The rosy mom long since left Tithon’s bed, 

All ready to her silver coach to climb; 

And Phadnis ’gins to show his glorious head. 

Hark ! now the choc’rftil birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of Love’s praise. 

The merry lark her matins sings aloft; 

The thrush rej)lit*s ; the mavis descant plays ; 

The ouz4^1 shrills ; the ruddock warbles soft; 

So goo<llv all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this (iay’s inerrimcnt. 

Ah ! my dear love, why do you sleep thus long, 
When mecter were that you shouhl now awake, 

T’ await the coming of your joyous make, 

And hearken to the biixfs’ lovc-leamed song, 

The d<?wy leaves among ! 

For they of joy utkI pleasanco to yo . sing, 

That all the woods them answer ami their eclio ring. 

My love is now awake out of her dream. 

And her fair eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now show their goodly beams 
i More bright tljuu Hesperus his head doth rear, 
f Come now, ve dainHels, daughtci'S of delight, 

Help fpFickfy her to dight : 

; But first come, yv fair Hours, which were begot, 

I In Jove’s sweet paradise, of Hay ami .Night; 

I AV'bicli do the seasons ttf tin* year allot, 
i And all, that ever in this worbl is fair, 

; Do make uml still repair ; 

And ye three hundinuids of the Cyprian (ijuecn, 

The which do still adorn her beauties’ pride, 

I Help to ud*>ni my beautIf'ullest luide : 

I And, as ye her array, still throw Ixtwccn 
' Some graces to be s<'en ; 

And, ye use to Venus, t<^ her sing. 

The whiles the woods shall answer, and your et'ho ring. 

j Now is my love all ready fc*rth to come : 

Let all the virgins therefore well await ; 

I And ye, fresh i»oys, that teml upon her gr**om, 

I Prepare yourselves, for he is coming straight. 

Set all your things in seemly good array, 
j Fit for so joyful Jay : 

The joyfuilNt day that ever sun did sec. 

Fair Sun ! show fort h thy favourable ray, 

And let thy lifeful heat not fervent be, 

For fear of burning her sunshiuy face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

0 fairest Plnebus ! father of the Mu>e ! 

I If ever I did honour thee aright; 
j Or sing the tiling that might thy mind dedight, 

: Do not thy servant’s simple boon refuse, 

But let this day, let this one day be mine ; 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thv sovereign pniises loud will sing, 

That all tne woo<l« shall answer, and their echo ring. 

liO 1 where she comes along with portly pace, 

Like Phoebe, from her chamber of the cast, 

Arising forth to run her mighty race. 

Clad ail in white, that ieoms a virgin liest. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would ween 
Some angel she liad been. 

Her long loose yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and {darling flowers atwecu, 

I>o like a golden manUe her attire ; 

And being crowned with a garland gieeUi 
Seem like some maiden t|ue«n. 


I Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
I So many gazers as on her do siaret 
I Upon the lowly ground affixed are; 

No dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to hear her praises sung so loud. 

So far from being proud. 

NathlcHs do yc still loud her praises sing, 

I That all the woods may answer, and your echo ring. 

I Tell me, ye inerchant»’ daughters, did ye see 
i So fair a creature in your town before ! i 

I So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

I Adorned with beauty’s grace, and virtue’s store ; 

I Her goodly eyes like fwipphircs shining bright, 

I Her forehead ivory white, 

Her cheeks like apples which the sun hath ruddod, 

Her lips like cherries channing men to bite. 

Her breast like to a bowl of cream uncrudded. 

Why stand ye still, ye virgins in amaze, 

Upon her ho to gaze, i 

Whiles yc forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your echo ring ? 

But if VC saw that which no eyes can see, 

The inward l)enuty of her lively sp’rit, 

Garnished w ith heavenly gifts of high degree, 

Much more then w'ould ye wonder at tliat sight, 

And stand astonished like to those which 
Medusa’s mazeful iiead. 

I'licre dwells swc*ct Love, and constant Chastity, 
Uns|>ottcd Faith, and comely Womanhood, | 

Hegard of Honour, an«l mild Mo<lesly ; 

There Virtue reigns as queen in royal throne. 

And giveth laws alone, j 

TJtC which the base atb*ctioi»» do oWy, 

And yield their services unto her will ; ; 

Ne thought of things uncomely ever may 
Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill. | 

Ha<l ye once stvn these her celestial treasures, 

And unrevealcd pleasures, i 

Then would ye wonder and her praises sing, j 

That all the woo<1b would answ'cr, and your echo ring, j 

Open the temple giites unto my love, i 

Opc'n them wide that she may enter in, | 

.And all the posts adorn as doth l>ehove, • 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, '| 

For to receive this aaint with honour due. 

That Cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps, ami humble rcvcrcnco, \ 

She cometh in, I'cfon; the Almighty’s view: 

Of her, ye virgins, learn obedience, 

M’hen so ye come into those holy pla<x;s, 

To humble your y)roud faces : 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremouiea there partake, 

The which do endless matrimony make; 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes ; 

The whiles, with hollow throats. 

The clioristers the joyous anthem sing. 

That all the woods may answer, and their echo ring. 

Behold, while she before the altar stands. 

Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks. 

And blesseth her with his two happy hands, 

How the red roses flush \ip In her efieeks, 

And th© pure snow, with giMxlly vermeil stain, 

Like crimson dyed in grain ; 

That even the angtds, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain. 

Forget their service and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair, 

The more they on it stm. 

But her sad eyeih stiU fkstened on the ground. 

Are governed with goodly modesty, 

That sttifeni not a look to glance awry, 

AVhloh may let in a little thou^t unsound* 







jbluBk you, loTO, to give to mo your iiftudj 
Tiu^ pledge of all our band 1 
Six^ yo sweet onpls, alleluya sing, 

ThaCall the woods may answer, and your echo ring. 

! BOBBRT SOUTHWELL. 

I A distinguished place among the secondary poeti- 
t cal lights of the reign of Elizabeth is due to Hobert 
S ouTHW’ELL, who is ulso remarkable as a victim of 
the religious contentions of the period. He was born 
in 1560, at St Faiths, Norfolk, of Roman Catholic 
parents, wdio sent him, when very young, to be 
educated at the ISnglish college at Douay, in Flan¬ 
ders, and from thence to Rome, where, at sixteen 
years of ago, he entered the soc ietj^ of the Jesuits. 
In 1584, he returned to his native country, as a mis¬ 
sionary, notwithstanding a law winch thVeatened all 
members of his profession found in England with 
death. For eight years he appears to liave mini¬ 
stered secretly but zealously to tlie scattered adhe¬ 
rents of his creed, without, as far as is known, doing 
I anything to disturb the peace of society, w'hen, in 
I 1592, he w'us upi)reliended in a gentleman’s liouse at 
I Uxenden in Middlesex, and conunitted to a dungctai 
I in the Tow er, so noisome and filthy, that, when he 
was brought out for examination, his clothes were 
covered with vermin. Upon this liis father, a man 
of good family, presented a i^ctition to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, begging, that if his son had committed any¬ 
thing for which, by the laws, he luid deserved 
death, he might sutler death ; if not, as he was a 
j gentleman, he hoped her nuyesty w ould he jdcased 
i to order him to be treated as a gentleman. Souf ;.- 
I W’ell w^as, after this, somewhat better hxlged, hut 
I an imprisonment of throe years, with ten infiie- 
I tions of the rack, wore out his patience, an<^ he 
i intreated to be brought to trial Cecil is said to 
} have made the brutal remark, that ‘ if he was in 
so much haste to be ha?igcd, he shoidd quickly 
i have his desire,’ Ik-ing at this trial found guilty, 

I upon his own confession, of being a Romish priest, 

1 he was condemned to death, and executed at 
! Tyburn accordingly, with all the liorribic circum- 
j stances dictated by the old treason laws of Eng- 
I land. Throughout all these scenes, he Uhaved 
j w'itli a mild fortitude w hich nothing but a liigldy 
I regulated mind and satisfied conscience could have 
1 prompted. 

I The life of Southwx*ll, though short, was full of 
grief. Ilie prevailing tone of his pcjetry is therefore 
that of a religious resignation to severe evils. His 
tw’o longest poems, St Peters (\rmjjlaint, and ^fan/ 
Magdale7ie*s JFimeral Tears, were, like many other 
works of which tlic w'orld has Ix^cn proud, w ritten 
in prison. It is remarkable that, tliough composed 
while suffering under iXTSCCution, no trace of angry 
feeling against any human being or any human insti¬ 
tution, occurs in these poems. After experiencing 
great popularity in their own time, insomuch that 
eleven editions were printed between 1.593 and 1600, 
the poems of Southwell fell, like most of the other 
productions of that age, into a long-enduring neglect. 
Their merits having been again acknowledged in 
our own day, a complete reprint of them appeared 
in 1818, under the editorial care of Mr W. Joseph 
Walter. 

The Image of Death. 

Before my face the picture hangs, 

That daily should put me in mind 

Of those cold names and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find : 

But vH, alas 1 full little I 
I Bo think hereon, that I must die« 


I often look upon a face 
Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin ; 

I often view the hollow place 
Where eyes and nose had sometime been ; 
I sec the bones across that He, 

Yet little think that I must die. * 

I read the label underneath, 

'fhat tellcth me whereto 1 must; 

I see the sentence too, that snith, 

‘ Kemeniher, man, thou art but dust,’ 

But yet, alas ! how seldom I 
Do think, indeed, that 1 must die ! 

Continually at niy bed’s liead 

A hearse doth liang, which doth iiic tell 
That I ere niominir may be <lea<l. 

Though now I feel mvselffull well ; 

But yet, alas ! for all this, I 
Have little mind that I must die ! 

'file gown w'liich I am used to wear, 

'I'lie knife wherewifli 1 cut my meat ; 

And eke that old and ancient ehnir, 

\Vhieh is my i)nly usual seat ; 

All these dt> tell me 1 must die. 

And yet my life amend not 1. 

My :inee>tors are tvini'd to clay, 

And many of my mate*; are gone ; 

My youngers daily dro|i away, 

And cun 1 think to ’scape alone ? 

No, no ; I know that 1 mm-t die, 

An<l yet )i>y life am<‘nd not 1. 

H none can *sca)>e Death’.-' dreadful dart ; 

Ifrieli and jmhu- hi* iM.-rk ol.»ey ; 

If.strong, if wis(‘, if al) do smart, 

'riicn I to ’.scape shall luiw iio va'. : 

Then grant me grac<*, <> (d*d ! that I 
My life may mend, .''im e I mu^t ilir*. 


go ioj Tvrne. 

Tlie lopped tree in time may gu*ow a:,'ain. 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find releiiM of pain. 

The driest .“oil suck in some moistening shower: 
Time goes by turns, and chanceH change by courM*, 
From foul to fair, from better haj» to worse. 

The Hca of Fortune dotli not ever flow ; 

yhe draws her favours to the lowest ebb: 

Her tides have equal times to eome and go ; 

Her looiri doth we^^•e the fine and coarsest web: 
No joy so great but runneth to an end. 

No hap 80 hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fall of leaf, nor ever sju ing, 

Not endle.ss night, yet not etfunal d'iiy : 

The saddest l)irds a season find to sing," 

The roughest stonn a ealm may soon allay. 

Thus, witli sueeeeding turns, (iod tempeivth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall, 

A chance may w in that by iniselmnee was lost; 

That net that holds no great, takes little fi«h ; 

In some things all, in all things none arc croHs’d ; 

Few’ all they need, but none have all they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall; 

Who least, hath some ; who most, hath never all. 


DmU Bcn'ilc Lot. 

She shrotideth vice in virtue’s veil, 
PretendiBj^ good in ill; 

She offeroth ioy, but bringeth grief! 
A kiss—whero she doth kill. 
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A hoi»^ ihower ntlns from her lipi, 
Sw«et Ughis shine in her face ; 

8he hikth tne blush of rirgiu niind^ 

The mind of viper’s race. 

She makes thee seek, yet fear to find ; 
To find, but nought ciijo^ ; 

In many frowns, hohic passing smiles 
She yields to more annoy. 

She lettetU fall some luring baits, 

For fools to gather up ; 

Now sweet, now sour, for every taste 
Sho teiiii>oreth her cup. 

Her watery eyes liave burning force. 
Her AoimIs and flaineM cormpire ; 

Team kindle sparks—sobs fuel are, 
And sighs but fan the fire. 

May never was the inontli of love. 

For May is full of flowers ; 

Hut rather April, wet by kind. 

For love is full of showers. 

With s<H)thing words enthriiUed ; oaI« 
She ohuius in servile bae Is ; 

Her eye, in .silence, Jiuth a 'ipee*'h 
Whieh eye liest understiiiols. 

Her little sweet hath many sours; 
Short hap immortal banns; 

Her loving looks are murdering tlurls, 
Her songs, U-vsitching charms. 

Liko winter ros<’ ami sunnner ic»', 

H<‘r i'>vs arc ntiU untimoly ; 

Ikd'ore in r hope, bxduml rcn»<<r.,e, 

Fair hmt—in lino unkindly. 

I’loutrh not the seas, sow m»t the sands, 
J.ea\f oil yoiir idb' juiin ; 

Seek other mistrc.ss An your minds-— 
Love’s scrsicc is in vaitn 


I So<ni itht 

j Where wordjt are weak, ami foes iMicount’ring strong, 
Where inighltcr do assmill than tlo dclVu'l, 

The fwrbler part puts up enfolded wrong, 
j And silent sees, iluii sjKwch <S'uM mu atuend : 
j Yet higher powers must think, though they repine, 

I When sun is .*MJt the little stars will shine. 

I While pike doth range, the silly tench doth rtv. 

And crouch in juiw cret ks with smaller fish ; 
j Yet pikes aie caught when little fish go by, 

I These fleet altoat, while those do fill the dish; 

!; Them is a liui(*|^ven for the worms to creep, 
i And suck the <lew while all their foes do sutrp. 

The merlin cannot ever soar on high, 

I Nor gree<ly greyhound still pursue the cliaso ; 

The tender lark will find a time to liy, 

; And fearful hare to run a quiet race. 

He tliat high growth on eed»vrs <iid bestow, 

I Gave also lowly iiiu.shnMuu.s leave to grow. 

j In Haman’n pomp poor Matslocheus wept, 

Yet Ood did turn his fate u^kui his fw, 

Tho LaKar pin*d, while Dive#* lea»t waa ktqit, 

Yet he to heaven—to hell did Divea go. • 

Wo tram {lie graas, and prias© the flowerH of May ; 

Yet graoH h green, when dowem do fatle away. 

SAMUEL ]>AELKL. 

Samu^ Bamiel was tho son of a music-roaster. 
Ho Was bom in xsga, near Tauntou, iu Somerset¬ 


shire, and seems to bare been educated under the 
I patronage of the Pembroke Ibmily. In 1579^ be was 
entered a commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxfbrd, 
j where he chiefly devoted himself to the study of 
poetry and higtory ; at the end of three years, be 
quitted the university, without taking a degree, and 
I was appoinU^d tutor hi Anne Clifford, daughter of tlie } 
Earl of Cumherland. After the death of Spenser, 1 
Daniel l>ecamc wlmt Mr Campbell calls ' volcmtary | 
laurt;ate’ to the court, but he was soon superseded j 
by Ben Jonson. In the reign of James (1603), he 
: was appointed Master of tlie Queen’s Revel’s, and ? 
inspector of the plays to be represented by the ! 
juvenile })erfonners. He was also preferred to be a ! 
Gentleman-Extraordinary and Gn>om of the Cham- j 
lier to Queen Anne. Towards the close of his life, 1 
he retired to a farm at Ikn^kington, in Somersetshire, 
where he died in fV'tober 1C19. 

The works of Daniel fill two considerable volumes? 
but most of them are extremely dull. Of this nature ‘ 
is, in I .'irti<!ular, his History of the Civil War (be- j 
tween t!ic houses of York and I^ancaster), which I 
occupied Iiiin for several years, but is not in the ' 
least Buj>erior to the most sober of prose narratives. | 
His Complaint ff Ilosamond is, in like manner, rather | 
a piece of versified history than a p<x’m. His two | 
tragedies, Clrojmtra and PhiJotax^ and two pastoral i 
tragi-eoine<lies, ilt/mens Triumph and The QweeaV * 
Arcadia^ are not less deficient in poetical eflect. In i 
all of these pHsluctions, the historical taste of tVie ^ 
author seems to have altogetlier suiipressed the poet¬ 
ical, It is only by virtue of his minor pieces and 
sonnets, that Daniel continue.^ to maintain his place 
amongst the IhigHsh p<Hds. llh Epixtie to the Chan- ri 
tfsx (f Cumlttrlund is a fine effusion of meditative I 
thought, 

the Episth to the Counters of Cumbet'latid,^ | 

He that of .‘»uch a height hath built hi.s mind, } 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, j 
A.h ladthcr hope nor fear can shake the frame I 

(if his re.-olvetl powers ; nor all the wind I 

Hf vanity or inalice j>ierce to wToiig * 

llis settled peace, or to disturb the same : | 

W hat a lair scat hath he, from whence he may q 

The boundlos wastes and wilds of man survey ! j 

And with how* friM' an eye doth he look down 
I'pon these htwer rt'giuiis of turmoil, 

M here all the stonu.s of pa^ssioiks mainly l>eat 
Oil flesh and hhxMl I w here honour, power, renown. 

Are only gay atiiiction!*, golden toil ; 

W'here gix‘atncss stands upon as feeble feet 
A.s fniiltv doth ; and only great doth seem 
To little minds who do it .so esteem. 

He Uwiks upon the mightiest monarch’s wars. 

But only as on stately rt)bl)erie« ; 

Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must l>e the right: the ill-suet^eeding mars 
The fairest and the best-fac’d enterprise. 

Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails: 

Justice he sees, as if reduced, still 

Conspires with power, whose cause must not be iU« 

♦ • ♦ 

He sees the face of right C appear as manifold 

A.S are the pas.iioiis of uncertain man ; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attlrq|, 

To serve his ends, and makee his couirscs hold. 

He sees that, let deceit work what it can. 

Plot and contrive base ways to high desires; 

That the all-guiding Providence doth yet ^ 

All disappoint and mocks this smoke of wit. 

• # * 
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TO 


//., the MomtTw before his Murder in 
Pomfret Caetle,'] 

Whether the soul receives intellig^ence, 

By her near genius, of the body’s end. 

And so imparts a sadness to the sense, 

Foregoing ruin whereto it doth tend ; 

Or i;aiether nature else hath conference 
With profound sleep, and so doth warning send, 

By prophetising dreams, what hurt is near. 

And gives the heavy careful heart to fear : 

However, so it is, the now sad king, 

Toss’d here and there his quiet to confound, 

Feels a strange weight of sorrows gathering 
Upon his trembling heart, and sees no ground ; 
Feels sudden terror bring cold shiveritig ; 

Lists not to eat, still muses, sleeps unsound ; 

His senses droop, his steady eyes unquick. 

And much he ails, and yet he is not sick. 

The morning of that day which was his last, 

After a weary rest, rising to pain, 

Out at a little grate his eyes he cast 
Upon those bordering hills and open plain. 

Where other’s liberty make him complain 
The more his own, and grieves his soul the more, 
Conferring captive crowns with freedom poor. 

0 happy man, saith he, that lo T see, 

Grazing his cattle, in those pleasant fields. 

If he but knew his good, llow l)le.ss'^^^ 

That feels not what affliction greati‘^-“*^ yields ! 
Other than what he is he v’ould 
Nor change his state with him sceptre wields. 
Thine, thine is that true life ; tha*^ i 

To rest secure, and not rise up to grAp'^* yq 

Thou sitt’st at home safe by thy quiet ' 

And hear’st of other’s harms, but fearestvAVnVe : 

And there thou teU’st of kings, and who aspire, 
Who fall, who rise, who triumj)h, who do moan.' 

I Perhaps thou talk’st of me, and do.st enquire 
( Of my restraint, why here I live alone, 

) And pitiest this my miserable fall ; 

For pity must have part—envy not all. 

Thrice happy you that look as from the shore, 

And have no venture in the wreck you see ; 

No interest, no occasion to deplore 

Other men’s travels, while yourselves sit free. 

How much doth your sweet rest make us the more 
To see our misery and what we bo : 

Whose blinded greatness, ever in turmoil, 

Still seeking hai>py life, makes life a toil. 


Love.'] 

Ah, X remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember Well) when first 
Our flame began, wlien scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt ; when as we sat and sigh’d 
And look’d upon each other, and conceiv’d 
Not what we ail’d, yet something we did ail, , 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And wixat was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look : and thus 
In that first gariW of our simpleness 
We spent our childhood. But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge ; ah, how then 
Would she with sterner looks, with graver brow, 
Check «iy presumption and my forwardness I 
Yet still would jgive me flowers, still would show 
What she wouldi hate me, yet not have me know. 


ISelecHmsfrom Demid*s Sonnets.] 

I must not grieve, my love, whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile ; 
Flowers have time before they come to seed. 

And she is young, and now must sport the while. 
And sport, sweet maid, in season of these years, 

And leani to gather flowers before they wither ; * 

And where the sweetest blos.som first a]>pears, 

Let love and youth conduct thy j)lea8urcs thither, 
Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 

And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise : 

Pity and smiles do best become the fair ; 

Pity and smiles must only yield thee [>raise. 

Make me to say, when all my griefs are gone, 

Happy the heart that sigh’d for such a one. 

Fair is my love, and cruel as she’s fair ; 

Her brow shades frown, altho’ her eyes are sunny ; 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair ; 
And her disdains arc gall, her favours honey. 

A modest maid, deck’d with n blush of honour. 
Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 
7'he wonder of all eyes that look upon her : 

Sacred on earth ; design’d a saint above ; 

Ghastity aiul Beauty, wlueh are deadly foes, 

Live reconciled friends within her luow ; 

Ami had she Pity to conjoin with those, 

Then w'ho had heard the plaints I utter now ? 

For nad she not l)^en fair, and thus unkind, 

My muse liad slept, and none had known my mind. 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 

Brother to Death, in silent darktiess honi, 

Believe my nngui.sh, and re.storc the light, 

With dark forgetting of my care, ret\irn. 

Ami let the day be time enough t«t mourn 
The shij>wreck of my ill-advised youth ; 

Let waking eyes suffice to wail tlu'ir scorn. 

Without the torvm tits of the night’s untruth. 

Cease, «lreuins, the images of day-desires, 

To im>d<d forth the passions of to-iuorrow ; 

Never let the rising ruu prove you liars, 

Tv) add more grief, to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleep, emhraeing clouds in vain, 

And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 


MICHAEL DRAYTOy. 

Michael Drayton, born, it is Rupposed, at Atlicr- 
ston, in Warwockshiro, about the year l.'jO.q,and the 
son of a butcdier, discovered in his earlieRt vears 
such proofs of a suiXTior mind, that, at the age of 
ten, lie was rmuh? page to a jierson of quality—a 
situation wliicli was not in that ^ge thought too 
humble for the sons of gentlemen. He is said, upon 
dubious authority, to have lK*en for some time a 
student at Oxford. It is certain that, in early life, 
lie was highly esteemed and strongly patronised hy 
several persons of (•on8e(iuence ; particularly by Sir 
Henry Gooderc, Sir Walter Aston, and the Countess 
of Bedford : to the first he was indebted for great part 
of his education, and for recommending him to the 
countess; the second supported him for sevenil 
years. In 1093, Drayton published a collection of 
his pastorals, and stxin after gave to the world his 
more elaborate poems of The Baron*« Ware and 
England's Herowal Epistles. In these latter pro¬ 
ductions, as in the History of the Civil War hr 
Daniel, we see symptoms of that taste for poetised 
history (as it may be called) which marked the aire 
—which is first seen in Sackville’s design of the 
'^ixToxLT for Magistrates, and was now developing 
Itself strongly m the historical plays of Shakspearej 
Marlow, and others. On the accession of L 
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in 1603. Drayton acted as an esquire to bis patron, | 
Sir Walter Aston, in the ceremony of bis installa- I 
tion as a Knight of the Batli. The poet expected 
some patronage from tiie new sovereign, but was | 
disappointed. He publislutd the first part of his I 
most elaborate work, the Poh/olhfon, in 1012, and the 
second in 1622, the? whole forming a poetical de- I 
scription of England, in thirty songs, or books. | 



Miohiw>l Druytotx. 

The Polyolhion is a work entirely unlike any 
! other in Englisli ]u»etry, Inith in its suhjeet and the 
manner in which it is wriftiMi, It is loll ot topo- 
graphic’al and anti<jtiarian details, witli innnmerahle 
allusions to reinarkahle events and jwjrsons, as eon- 
: neeted with various hwalitit's; yet sueh is the 
' poidieal genius of the author, so happily (Uk'S he 
' idealise .almost everything he tonolies ^n, and so j 
lively is the flow of his verso, that we do not readily 
tire in perusing this vast mass of inf»>rnuition. Ih* 

’ seems to have tolhiwed tin' manner of S]>enser in his 
uneeusing personifications of natural ohje<da, sindi as 
1 hills, rivers, and woods. 'I'he information eontaiued 
j in this work is in gmieral so accurate, that it is 
f quoted as an authority hy Jlearne and Wood. ^ ^ | 

In 1627, Drayton puhlishe<l a volume containing 
j 7’Ac Battle of A^innmrt^ The Court of FaerU% and 
j other p(K.‘ins. Tljree years later apj)eared another 
volume, entitled The 3/i/.sr.s’ Kh/siuiUy from which it 
apjHjars that he had found a final shelter in the 
family of the Earl of Dorset On his death in 1631, 
he was buried in Westminster Ahlx’V, >vhere a 
monument, eontaining an iruscription in letters of 
gold, was raised to his memory by the wife of that 
nobleman, the justly celebrated Lady Anne Cliflord, 
subsequently Countess of I’embrokc and Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Drayton, throughout the whole of his writings, 
voluminous as they are, shows the fancy and feeling 
of the true poet. According to Mr Healey—‘ He 
possessed a very considerable fe*rtility of mind, which 
enabled him to distinguish himself in almost every 
species of poetry, from a trifling sonnet to a long 
topographical poem. If he anywhere sinks below 
himself, it is in his attempts at satire. In a most 
pedantic era, he was unaflRacted, and seldom exhibits 
ttis learning at the expense of his judgment.' 


IMw'ning in Warwicki^ire—IkBoription of a 

When Phoebus lifts his head out of the winter’s 
wave, 

No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave, 

At such time as the year brings on the pleasant 
spring, 

But hunts-up to the morn the feathVed sylvans sing : 
And in the lower grove, as on the rising knole, 

Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole. 

Those quiristers arc perch't, with many a speckled 
breast, 

Then from her huniisht gate the goodly glitt’ring 
east 

Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the morning’s 
sight ; 

On which the raii-thful quires, with their clear open 
throats, 

Unto the joyfvil mom so strain their warbling notes, 
That hills and vallies ring, and even the echoing air 
Seems all composed of Hounds, about them everywhere. 
The throstle, with shrill sbarjjs ; as purposely he song 
T’ awake the listless sun ; or chiding, that so long 
He was in coming forth, that sliould the thickets ; 
thrill ; 

The ouzel near at hand, that hath a golden bill, 

As nature hiin had markt of purpfjse, t’ let us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be : 
For, with their vocal sounds, they sing to pleasant j 
May ; 

U/H*n his dulcet pipe the merle^ doth only play. 

Vfhen in the lower brake, the nightingale hard by, 
it f> ich lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply, 

As 'thoiurh the other birds she to her tunes would 
draw. 

And, but that nature (]>y her all-constraining law) 
Kach bird to her own kind this seasoii doth invite, 
They eUe, alone to'hear that charmer of the night, 
(The more to unc their ears,) their voices sure would 
spare. 

That modulcth her tunes so adinirahly rare, 

As man to set in parts at first had leaned of her. 

To Philomel the next, the linnet we prefer ; 

And by that warbling bird, the wood-lark place we 
tlien, 

'I'lie red -sparrow, the nojK', the red-breast, andthewi^n. 
The vellow-pate ; which though she hurt the blooming 
tree, 

Yet scaree hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 

Ami of these chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not be¬ 
hind. 

That hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 
'I'lie tyilv for her notes as deiicatc as they, 

The laughing hccco, then the countcifeiting jay. 

The softer w ith the shrill (some hid among the leaves, 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves) 
'rhus sing away the mom, until the mounting sun. 
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath run, 
And through the twisted toj>8 of our close covert 
creeps 

To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly 
sleeps. 

And near to these our thicks, the wild and frightful 
herds, 

Not hearing other noise but this of chattering birds, 
Feed fairly on the lawns ; both sorts of seasoned deer : 
Hero >valk the stately red, the freckled fallow there : 
The bucks and lusty sta^ amongst the rascals strew’d, 
As sometime gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

Of oil the beasts w'hich we for our venerial ^ name, 
The hart among the rest, the hunter’s noblest game : 

^ Of all birds, only the blackbird wWstteth. 

• Of hunting, or obSM. 
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Of which most princely chase sith none did e’er report, 
Or by description touch, t* ex])re88 that wondrous sport 
(Yet might have well beseem’d the ancients’ nobler 
songs) 

To our old Arden here, most fitly it belongs : 

Yet shall she not invoke the muses to her aid ; 

But thee, Diana bright, a goddess and a maid : 

In many a huge-grown wood, and many a shady grove. 
Which oft hast borne thy bow, gi*eat huntress, used to 
rove 

At many a cruel beast, and Avith thy darts to pierce 
The lion, ])anthor, ounce, the bear, and tiger fierce ; 
And following thy fleet game, chaste mighty forest’s 
queen, 

With thy divshevel’d nymphs attired in youthful green, 
About the lawns hast scowrM, and Avastes botli far 
and near. 

Brave huntress ; but no beast shall })roA'o tliy quarries 
here ; 

Save those the best of chase, tlie tall and lusty red, 
The stag for goodly shape, and stat<diness of hea<l, 

Is fitt’st to hunt at force, i'ur Avliom, when Avith his 
hounds 

The labouring hunter tufts tlic tliick unbarbi'il grounds. 
Where harbour’d is the hart ; there often from hi'< Iced 
The <logs of him <lo find ; or thonuigli skilful heed. 
The huntsman by his blot,* or breaking earth, i)er- 
eeives. 

Or ent’ring of the thick by pressing of tbc grc'aves, 
Where he had gone to lodge. In\>w Avhen the hart 
doth hear 

The often-bellowing liounds to Aont liis secret lair. 

He rousing rusheth out, and through the brakes doth 
drive, 

As though iij) by the roots tlie bushes lie Avoiild rive.j 
And through the cuiub’rous thicks, as i’carfullv K*e 
makes, 

j He Avitli his hranched head the tender saplings sliakes, 

I That sprinkling their moist j>earl do seem lor liiin to 
I wei.'p ; 

) When after goes the cry, Avith y<‘Hings loml and <leej), 
That all the forest rings, and e\ery neighbouring 
place ; 

And there is not a hound Init fiilleth to the ehase. 
Rechating- with his horn, Avhich then the hunter 
cheers, 

j Whilst still the lusty stag his high-palm’d hea<l up- 

I bears, 

I His body shoAving state, with unliont knees ujulght, 

I Expressing from all beasts, his courage in Ids llight. 
i But when th’ approaching foes still folloAving he j>er- 
! ceiA'cs, 

i That he his speed must trust, his usual walk he leaves : 

1 And o’er the champain flies ; Avhieh Avlieii the as- 
I scmbly find, 

( Each follows, as his horse*AA'cre footed Avith tlie Avdnd. 
i But being then inibost, the noble stately deer 
I When he hatli gotten grouml (tlie kennel east arrear) 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing 
soil ; 

That seiwing not, then proA-cs if he his scent can foil, 
And makes amongst the herds, and flocks of shag- 
wool’d sheep, 

Them frighting h’om the guard of those Avho had their 
keep. 

But when as all his shifts his safety still <lcnies, 

Put quite out of his Avalk, the ways and falloAvs tries ; 
Whom when the ploughman meets, his teem he letteth 
stand, 

T* assail him with his goad ; so with liis hook in hand. 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth hallow : 
When, with tempestuous speed, the hounds and Jiunts- 
men follow; 


Until the noble deer, through toil bercav’d of strength, 
His long and sinewy legs tTicn failing him at length, 
The villages attempts, enraged, not giving way 
To anything lie meets now at his sad decay. 

The cruel ravenous hounds and bloody hunters near, 
This noldest beast of chase, that vainly doth but fear, 
Some bank or quick-set finds ; to which liis haunch 
op})ose<l, 

He turns upon his foes, that soon have him inclosed. ! 
The churlish-throated hounds then holding him ut 
bay. 

And as their cruel fangs on his harsh skin th<‘v lay, 
With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly 
AA'oumls. 

The hunter, eoming in to help liis wearied hounds, 
lie des]>erately assails ; until ojiprest by force. 

He Avhu the mourner is to his oavu dying corse, 
l']H)n the ruthless earth his precious tears lets fall* | 
To forests that belongs. * * # 


[Pifii of t/u Tiroitif-iUjJidi Sou<j (f the ]\)}iioll>ion.'] 

r»ut, Muse, return at last, attend the prinetdy Trent, 
Who straining on in state, tlu* north’s imperious tlo(sl, 
'flu* thir«l of England callM.with many a dainty wocmI, 
Being (‘rown’d to Burton comes, Needwood Avherc 
she sh<*ws 

lliTself in all her pomyi ; and as from tlicncc she flows, 
S]»e takes into her train rich Dove, and Darwin clear, 
Darwin, whose Idnt and fall arc both in Derbysbirc ; 
And of tho-if thirty tlcMnls, that wait tluf Trent u])on, 
Doth stand without compare, the a cry i>aragon. 

Tims AvandTing at her Avill, as unef)ntri>ird she 
ranges, 

Ih'r often varying fnj'in, as varioii'^ly ami cliangos : 
First I'invusli, and then JiVne, sAseet Shervvoval semis 
her in ; 

Then hutking Aviilc, as one tliat ncAvly wak’d had Ih'CIi, 
Salut<*d from the north, Aviili .N'otiingham'H proud 
height. 

So strongly is smprisM, and takt n Avith tlie sight, 

'I’hat she from running wild, hut hardly can refrain, 
'i’o vieAv in Ikiav great slati*, as she along doth strain, 
'I’hat lirave exalted seat hcholdi'th her in pride, 

As lioAV the large-s]>reud meads upon the other side, 
All flourishing in flowers, and rich embroideries 
<lre.ssM, 

In Avhich she sees lierself above Iter m-ighhours hless’d. 
As vArap’d Avith the delights, that lier this j>n>.s]>ect 
lirings, 

In her peculiar praise, lo thus the river sings : 

* What should I care at all, from vvliat my name I 
take, 

'i'hat thirty dotli iiiqiort, that thirty rivers make ; 

My greatness Avhat it is, or tliirty abbeys great, 

That on iiiy fruitful banks, times formerly did seat ; 
Or thirty kinds of fish tliat in my streams do live, 

'Fo me tliis name of 'J’rent, did from that number give? 
What reek i ? let great'I'hames, since by his fortune bo 
Is soAX'reign of us all that here in Britain be ; 

From Isis and old 'Fame Ids pedigree derive ; 

Ami for the second place, jiroud Severn that doth 
stnA'e, 

Fetch her descent from Wales, from that proud moun¬ 
tain sprung, 

Pliriillimon, whose praise is frequent them among. 

As of that princely maid, whose name she boasts to 
bear. 

Bright 8abrin, AA'hom slic holds as her undouhttal heir, 
Let these imperious floods dniAv down their long de- 
scent I 

From these so famous stocks, and only say of 'Trent, j 


1 The track of the foot. 

* One of the meaeuree in winding the liom. 


* The hart wooputii at his dying; hJs tears ere held to he pro- 
cious in medicine. 
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That Moreland^fl barren earth me first to light did 
bring. 

Which though she be but brown, my clear complexion’d 
spring 

Gain’d with the nymphs such gi-acc, that when I first 
did rise, 

The Naia<l« on my brim danc’d wanton hydagiea. 

And on h<;r spaciouH breast (witli heaths that doth 
abouiul) 

Rnciroled my fair fount witli many a lusty round : 
And (*f tlui Hritisli iloods, thougli hut the thinl I be, 
Yet 'J’hames and Severn both in this ennie short of me. 
For that I am the mere ol’ Fngland, that divides 
The north part from the south, (Ui mp so cither sides. 
That reckoning how these tracts in compass he extent, 
Men bound them on tlte north, or on the south of 
'J'rent ; 

Their banks are haiTcii sands, if but comjuird with 
nau<% 

'riiroiigli rny perspicuous breast, the jx^arly jabbles 
sliinc : 

I throw my crystal arms along the llow’ry valleys. 
Which lying sleek and smi»oih as any gard<‘n alleys, 
Do gi\e me leave to play, whilst they do court my 
stream. 

And cro>Mi my winding baiik> with many an aiia<lem ; 
My silver-scaled sculls aboyii my stn'aius d«» sweej», 
Now in the shallow lords, muv in th<‘ lalliiig <h‘ep : 

So that of every kind, the new sunwn’d numerous fry 
St'cm itk me as the samls that on my sh«)re <lo lie. 

'fhe Imrhel, than which fi-h a braver dt>t]i not swim, 
N<tr greater for the ford within my spaci<nis brim, 

Nor (newly taken) more the curious taste doth {deusc ; 
'I'he gaavling, whose great spawn i> big as any ja ase ; 
'J‘be ]>ereh with juieking tins, against the pike piv- 
juir’d, 

As mitnre had then'on bestowM thi" stronger guard. 
His daintiness to keep (each curious palate's proof) 
From liis rib* javeimus foe : next him 1 name the 
nilf, 

His very near ally, ami holli for s('ale ami fin. 

In taste, ami for liis bait (indce<l) liis m-xt of kin, 

The i*retty slender dun*, of many call'd the dace*. 
Within my li(pu«l glass, when IMm btis b*oks his face, 
TH’t swiftly as he swims, his silv<‘r U*lly shows. 

Hut with sueli nimble Might, that en* ye can disi'lose 
His shape, (»ut of your sight like liglitningjie is shot ; 
The trout by nature mark’d with many a erimson sj»ot, 
As though she curious were in him above the rest. 
And of fiTsh-water tish, <lid note him for the best ; 
The roach w hose common kind tc» every Hood doth fall ; 
The chub (wlione neater name which some a ehevin 
cull) 

F(xul t<» the tyrant j>ike (most heiiig in his power). 
Who for their numerous st(a*e he most doth theia 
devour ; 

The lusty salmon then, from Neptune’s watVy realm, 
When as his season serves, stemming my tideful 
Htroam, 

Then being in bis kind, in me bis jileasure takes, 

(For whom the fisher then all other game forsakes) 
Wliich bending of himself to th’ fashion of a ring, 
Above the foired wears, himself doth nimbly Ming, 
And often when the net bath drag’d him safe to land, 
Is seen by natural force to 'scape his murderer’s hand ; 
Whoso grain doth rise in Hakes, with fatness inter- 
lordetl, 

Of many a liquorish lip, that highly is i*egarded. 

And Humber, to w'hose w'aste 1 pay my wat’ry store, 
Me of her sturgeons sends, that I theroliy the more 
Should have my beauties grac’d with soiuetliing from 
him sent; 

Not Aiicum’s silver’d cel cxcelleth that of Trent ; 
Though the sweet smelling smelt be more iu Thames 
than me, 

Th© lamprey, and his lesse, in Seyem general b© ; 


The flounder smooth and flat, in other riven! caught, 
I’erhaps in greater store, yet better are not thought: 
The dainty gudgeon, loche, the minnow, and tfie 
bleak, 

Since they but little are, 1 little need to speak 
Of them, nor doth it fit me much of those to reck. 
Which everywhere are found in every little beck ; 

Nor of the crayfish here, which creeps araorigst my 
stones, 

From all the rest alone, wboKc shell is all his bones : 
For carp, the tench, and bream, my other store 

amnng^ 

To lakes and standing pools that ebiefly do belong, 
Here scouring in my fords, fee<l in iny w^aters clear. 
Arc nimbly fish in pfuuls to that wliieb they are 
here.’ 

From N(*ttingham, near which this river first begun 
This song, she the meanwhile, by Newark having run, 
Kc<K*iving little Synte, from Hevers bat’ning grounds. 
At (Jainsboroiigh goes out, where the Lincolnian 
bounds. 

Vet Sherwood all tliis while, not satisfied to show 
Her love to iirineely Trent, as downward she doth 
Mow, 

Her Aleden and lier Man, slie down from IVIansficld 
sends 

'fo Lblle for her aid, by wIkuu she recommends 
Her love to tliat brave quwn of waters, lier to meet. 
When she tow'rds Humber comes, do humbly kiss her 
feet. 

Ami elip lier till she grace great Humber with her 
fall. 

VLen Sherwood somewhut back the forward Muse 
doth call ; 

>r she was let to know, tliat Soare hud in her song 
So chanted C'lianiwood's worth, the rivers that along, 
Amongst the neighbouring nynijilis there was no other 
lays, 

Hut tliuM* wliieh seem'd to sound of C’harnwood, and 
her j'ruisi*; 

WTiieh Sherwot>d took to heart, and very much dis- 

daiiiM, 

(As one that ba*l V»oth long, and w'orthily maintain’d 
'fhe title <*f the great'st and braveNt of her kind) 

'I’o fall ."o far below one wretchedly confined 
Wiiliin a furlong’s space, to her large skirts cora- 
pare<l : 

Wherefi*re idie, as a nymph that neither fear’d nor 
cared 

For ought to her might chance, by others love or 
hate, 

Witli resolutiiiu ann'il against the |>ower of fate, 

All self-praise set apart, deiermiiietli to sing 
J'hal lusty K<»bin Hood, who long time like a king 
M'ithiii her compass lived, and when he list to range 
For some rich liooty set, or else his air Ui change, 

T«> Sherwood still retired, his only standing court, 
Whose jiraise the Forest thus doth pleasantly report: 
* The men-y jiranks he play’d, w ould ask an age to tell, 
And the adventures strange that Robin H<x>d befcl. 
When Mansfield many a time for Robin hath been 
laid, 

How he hath cousen’d them, that him would have 
betray’d ; 

How often he hath come to Nottingham disguisetl. 
And cunningly escaped, being set tdbe surj)rised. 

Ill this our spacious isle, I think there is not one, 

Hut he hath heard some talk of him and Little John ; 
And to the end of time, the tales shall ne’er be done, 
t)f Scarlock,t5eorge-a-Grcen,and Much themiller’s son, 
(If Tuck the meny friar, wLich many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade. 
An hundred valiant men had this bmve Hobin Hood^ 
Still ready at his call, that bowman w^ere right good^ 
All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red andnliie^ 
His follow's winded horn, not one of them but hiijOWy 
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When setting to tlieir lips their little beugles shrill 
The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill: 
Their bauldricks set with studs, athwart their shoul¬ 
ders cast, 

To which under their arms their sheafs were buckled 
fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, 
Who struck below the knee, not counted then a man : 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wond’rous 
sti-ong; 

They not an arrow drew, but was a cloth yard long. 

Of arclvery they had the very perfect craft, 

With broad-arrow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft, 

At marks full forty score, they used to prick, and rove. 
Yet higher than the breast, for compass never strove ; 
Yet at the farthest mark a foot et)uld hardly win : 

At long-buts, short, and hoylos, each one could i leave 
the pin : 

Their arrows finely pair’d, for timber, and for feather. 
With birch and bm/il pieced, to lly in any weather ; 
And shot they with the round, the s<]uare, or forked 
pile. 

The loose gave such a twang, as might ])e lieard a mile. 
And of those arehei-s brave, there was not any <*ne. 

But he could kill a deer his swiftest sf)eed uj)on. 
Which they did boil and roust, in many a mighty 
wood, 

Sharp hunger the fine sauce to their more kingly food. 
Then taking them to rest, his meiTV men and he 
Slept many a summer’s night under the greenwood 
tree. 

From wealthy abbots’ chests, and churls’ abundant 
store. 

What oftentimes he took, he shared simongst the po<> : 
No lordly bishop came in lusty Hohin's way, 

'JV) him before he went, l)ut for his ])a.ss must pay ; ' 
The widow in distress he graciously relieved. 

And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin grieved : 
He froiii the hushand’s bed no married woman wan. 
Rut to his mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was ever constant known, which wheresoe’er she 
came, 

Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the ganm ; 
Her clothes tuck’d to the knee, and dainty braided 
hair. 

With bow and quiver ann’d, she wander’d here and 
there 

Amongst the forests wild ; Diana never knew 
Such pleasures, nor sucli harts as Mariana slew.’ * ^ 

[David and Ooh'ah.] 

And now before young David could conic in, 

The host of Israel somewhat doth l)cgin 
To rouse itself; some climb the neare.st tree, 

And some the tops of tents, whence they might see 
How this unarmed youth hirnstdf would hear 
Against the all-armed giant (which they fear) ; 

Some get up to the fronts of easy hills ; 

That by their motion a vast murmur fills 
The neighbouring valleys, that the enemy thought 
Something would by the Israelites be wrought 
They had not heard of, and they longed to see 
What strange and warlike stratagem, ’t slnmld be. 

I When soon they saw a goodly youth descend. 
Himself alone, none after to attend. 

That at his need with anns might him supply. 

As merely careless of his enemy : 

His head uncovered, and his locks of hair 
As he came on being played with by the air. 

Tossed to and fro, did with such j)leaHure move, 

As they had been provocatives for love: 

His sleeves stript up above his elbows were, 

And in his hand a iiiff short staff did bear, 

Which b^ the leather to it, and the string, 

They ea^y might discern to be a sling. 


Suiting to these he wore a shepherd’s scrip, 

Which from his side hung down upon his hip. 

Those for a champion that did him disdain, 

(’nst with themselves what such a thing should mean *, 
Some seeing liiin so wonderously fair 
(As in their eyes he stood beyond compare), 

'J'hcir verdict gave that they Juid sent him sure 
As a choice bait their champion to allure ; 

Others again, of judgment more 
Said they had sent him fur a sacritice. 

And though he seemed thus to be very young, 

Yet was he well pi*oportioned and strong, 

And with a comely ainl undaunted graice. 

Holding a stea^iy jiiid most (*ven jmee, 

This W'av nor that way, iieV(T stood to gaze ; 

Rut like a man that death could not amaze, 

(’ame close up ti» (loliiili, ami so near 

As he might easily roach him witli his spear. 

Whieh when Ooliah saw, ‘ Why, hoy/ (jiioth he, 
‘Thou ih^sperate youth, tho»i tak’st me sure to he 
Some <log, 1 think, and under thy eotumaml, 

'I’hat tluis art come to lieut me with a wand : 

The kit('s and ravens an* not far away, 

Nor h(!asts of raviiu*, that shall make a prey 
()f a poor eorpse, whieh the\ from me sloill liave. 

And their foul how(ds sluill lx* all thy gra\e.’ 

' I'neircumeiseil slave,’ (luoth David then, 

‘'I’hat for thy shape, the monsier art of men ; 

Tluui thus in brass comest urin’d into the field. 

And thy huge s^unir of brass, (tf hruss thy shield : 

1 ill the name of Israel’s (iod alone, 

'j'hat more than mighty, that eti'iiml One, 

Am come to meet thee, wlio bids not to fear, 

Nor ouee r('S])ect the arms that tlu'u dost hear, 

Slave, mark the earth whereon thou now dost statid. 
I’ll make thy l<‘n;.'t!i to nieasun* >o mm h land, 

As thou liest gno’Iirjg, and within this lioiir 
The hints and hea-'ts tity carcass shall devour.’ 

In meantiim' David looking in his fa< (‘. 

Between hi- t<'ni)des, saw how larco ti. sjiace 
lie was to liit, steps hack a yard or two : 

The giant womFring what the youth would (h* : 

W hose nimble hand out of his st rip doth bring 
A pehhle-stoiie and puts it in iiis sling; 

At which the giant openly doth ji er. 

Ami its in seorn, siamls leaning on his spt'ur, 

W’liich gdvus ytojiig David mucii (‘ontent to see. 

Ami to himself thus secretly saith hi; : 

‘ Staml hut one minute still, stand luit so fast, 

And have at all J’liilistia at a cast.’ 

Then with snoh sleight the shot away he s(>iit, 

That from his sling us’t had been lightning went ; 
And him so full tijtou the foreluad Miiit, 

W’hieh gave a cni<-k, when his thick scalj) it hit, 

An’t had hc<*ii thnuvn ag.'iinst some ntek or post, 

That the shrill elap was lieard tliidug'h <>ither ho.st. 
Staggering awhile u]ii>u hi.s sjiear he leant, 

7’ill on a sudden he he;/an to faint ; 

When ilown he came, like an old o’ergrown oak, 

His huge root hewn uji liy the labourers’ stroke, 

That witli his very weight he shook the ground ; 

His brazen armour gave a jarring sound 
Like a crack’d hell, or vesstd chanced to fall 
From some high place, which did like death apjial 
The proud Philistines (hopelesH that remain), 

To see their champion, great Doliah, slain : 

W’hen such a shout the host of Israel gave, 

As cleft the clouds ; and like to men that rave 
((J’ercoine witli comfort) cry, ‘ The boy, the l>oy ! 

O the brave David, IsraePB only joy ! 

God’s chosen champion ! 0 most wondrous thing ! 

The great Ooliah slain with a poor sling 1’ 

Themselves encompass, nor can they contain ; 

Now are they silent, then they shout again. 

Of which no notice David soerns to take. 

But towards the body of the dead doth 
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With a fair corael^ fait; nor doth he nui. 

As though he gloried in what he had done ; 

But treading on the uncircuincised dead, 

With his foot strikes the helmet from his liead ; 
Which with the sword ta’en from the giant’s side, 
lie from the body quickly doth divide. 

Now the Philistines, at this fearful sight, 
licaving their arms, betake themselves to flight, 
Quitting their tents, nor dare a minute stay ; 
l ime wants to carry any thing away. 

Being strongly routed with a general fear ; 

Yet in pursuit Saurs army strikes the rear 
To Ekron walls, and slew them us they ftesl, 

Thivt Sharam’s plains lay coverM with the dead : 

And having put the l^hilistines to foil, 

Back to the tents retire and take tlie spoil 
Of what tl»ey left ; and ransacking, they cry, 

‘A David, Davitl, and the victory !’ 

WIk'Ji straightway Saul his general, Abner, sent 
F<tr valiant David, that incontinent 
Hf* should repair to court ; at whose command 
Ik* comes along, and beareth in his hand 
'I he giant’s licad, by the long hair of his crown, 

W hich l>y his active knee hung dangling down. 

1 Ami through the army us he conies along, 

[ 'I'o gaze ujion him the gliul soldiers throng : 
j Some ilo iiutyle him Israel’n only light, 

I An<l other mmie the valiant Bethlemite. 

With congeen all iialule him aa he pant, 

And upon him their graciou* glance* caet: 
lie WH* thought baee of him that did not boaet, 
Niching but jDarld, David, through the Inait. 
rhe virgin* to their timbreU frame their lay* 

Of hiii^; till Saul grew jealoim of hU praise. 

EDWARD FAlMriX, 

The celebrnted translation of Tasso’s Jenisulcin, 
by Kdwari) Kaihkax, was made in the reign of 
Queen Elizabotli. and dedicated to that jirincess, 
who was ])roud of patronising learning, luit nut very' 
lavish in its support. Tbe |KH.*lieal U*auty and free* 
dorn of Fairfax’s version lias la*en tlie tluine of 
almost universal praise. Dry den ranked him writh 
Sjx*m*er a* a masker of our language, and Waller 
said he derived from him the harmony of his num- 
Ikts. Collins has finely alluded to his i»etical and 
imaginative genius— 

Prevailing p“et, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the umgic wonders which he sung ! 

The date of Fairfax’s birth is unknow n. He vvas 
tbe natural eon of Sir Thomas P'airfax of Denton, in 
Yorkshire, and sinnit his life at Fuystone, in the 
forest of Knareslxirougb, in the enjoyment of many 
blessings which rarely iH'fall tbe isH-tical nice—com- 
jxdencc, ease, rural scenes, and an amjile command 
of tbe means of study. He ivrote a w ork on Demon- 
ologtj. which is still in manuscrijit, and in the pre¬ 
face to it he states, that in religion he was ‘ neither 
a fantastic Puritan, nor a sniierstitious Pa]»ist.’ He 
also wrote a series of eclogues, one of w'hich wuis 
published in 1741. in Cooper’s Muses’ Library, but it 
is puerile and absurd. E'airfax was living in 1631, 
but the time of his death has not been recorded. 

llk^icriptimi of Armidu and her Enchanied Girdle. 

And with that word she smiled, and ne’erthtdess 
Her loye-toys still she used, and pleasures bold : 

Her hair (that done) she twisted up in tress, 

And looser locks in silken laces roll’d ; 

Her curls, ^land-wise, she did up dress, 

Wherein, like rich enamel laid on gold, 

The twisted flow’rets smil'd, and her white breast 
The lilies there that spring with rotes drest. 


The jolly peacock spimds not half so fair f , 

The eyed feathers of his pompous train ; 

Nor golden Iris so bends in the air 

Her twenty-coloured bow, through cloud* of rain s 

Yet all her ornaments, strange, rich, and rare, 

Her gdrdle did in price and beauty stain j 
Not that, with scorn, which Tuscan Ouilla lost, 

Nor Venus’ cestus could match this for cost. 

Of mild denays, of tender Hconjs, of sweet 
IlcpulHCs, war, pea^*e, hopt;, dcHpair, joy, fear ; 

Of smiles, jests, mirth, w*<je, grief, and sad regret; 
Sighs, sorrows, tears, embraceiiients, kisses dear, 

That, mixed tir«t, by weight and measures meet f 
Then, at an eiisy fire, attempered were ; 

This wondrous girdle did Arrnida frame. 

And, when she would l>e loved, wore the same. 

[/linaldo at Mount Olivet and the Enelianted Wood,] 

It was the time, when ’gainst the breaking day, 
UelxIliouH night yet strove, and still repined, 

For in the ciwt appear’d the morning grey, 

Ami yet some lamps in .love’s high palace shined, 
When to Mount Olivet he took his way. 

And saw, as round about his eyes he twined, 

Night’s shuilows liencc.from thence the morning’s shine, 
This bright, that dark ; that earthly, this divine. 
Thus to himself he thouLdit : how many bright 
And ’splendent lamps shine in heaven’s temple high! 
Day hath hiv* gulden sun, her moon the night, 

Her fix’d and wandVing stars the azure sky ; 

fraine<l all by their Creator's might, 

That still they live and shine, and ne’er will die, 

'J^ll in a monient, with the last day’.s brand 
They bum, and with them bum sea, air, and land. 
Thus as he mused, to the top he went, 

And there knerl’d down with reverence and fear; 

His eyes u|M»n heaven’s eastern lace he bent; 

His thoughts above all heavens u|difted W’erc— 

'file sins urn I errors which I now repent, 
of my unbriilled youth, O f ather dear, 

Hemembcr not, but h t thy mercy full 
And purge my faults and my oliences all. 

Thus i*rayed he ; with purple wings up-flew, 

In golden wetnl, the morning’s lusty queen, 

Itegilding with the radiant beams she threw, 

His helm, the harness, and the mountain green : 

I'pon his breast and fc)ivhea<l blew 

The air, that balm and nardus breatlrd unseen ; 

And o'er his hcml, let down from clearest skies, 

A cloud of pure and precious dew there flies. 

The h«‘avenly dew was on his garments spread. 

To which compar’d, his clothes pale ashes seem, 

And sprinkled so that all that jaileness fled. 

And thence of pure.'^t white bright rays outstreani ; 

So che<‘red are the flowers, late withered, 

With the .«!weet comfort of the momiiig beam ; 

And so return’d to youth, a «eiq>ent old 
.'Vilorns herself in new and native gold. 

The lovely w’hitcness of his changed weed 
The prince perceived well and long admired j 
Towanl the forest march’d he on with «|»eed. 

Resolv’d, as such a<lventure8 peat required ; 

Thither he came, whence, shrinking b^k for ilread 
Of that strange desert’s sight, the first retired ; 

But not to him fearful or loathsome made 
That forest was, but sweet with pleasant shade. 
Forward he pass’d, and in the grove lieforc, 

He heard a sound, that stranp, sweet, pleasing wa« ; 
There roll’d a crystal brook with gentle roar, 

There sigh’d the winds, as through the leaves they piMt } 
There sang the swan, and singing died, alas 1 
There lute, harp, cittern, human voice he heai^ ^ 
And all these sounds one sound right well declsvuu# 
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A dreadful thunder-clap at last he heard, 

The aged trees and plants well nigh, that rent, 

Yet heard the nymphs and syrens afterward. 

Birds, \vinds, and waters sing with sweet consent ; 
Whereat amassed, he stay’d and well prepar’d 
For his defence, heedful and slow forth-went, 

Nor in his way his passage ought withstood, 

Except a quiet, still, transparent flood : 

I On the green banks, which that fair stream inbound. 
Flowers and odours sweetly smil’d and smell’d, 

I Which reaching out his stretched arms around. 

All the large desert in his bosom held, 

And through the grove one channel j)assage found ; 
This in the wood, that in the forest dwell’d : 

Trees clad the streams, streams green those trees aye 
made. 

And so exchang’d their moisture and their sliadc. 

SIR JOHN HARRINOTON. 

The first translator of Ariosto into English was 
Sir John Harrington, a courtier of the reign of 
Elizabctli, and also god-son of the qu(‘on. He was 
the son of Jolin Harrington, Esq., the j)oet already 
noticed. Sir John w rote a collection of epigrams, 
and a Brief View of the Church, in whi< h he re])ro- 
butes the marriage of bishops. He is su]q)osed to 
have died about the year 'I’lie translation 

from Ariosto is poor and prosaic, but some of his 
epigrams are pointed. 

Of Treason. 

Treason doth never prosper ; what's the reason ? 

For if it prosper none dare call it treason. 

Of Fortune. 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many. 

But yet she never gave enough to any. 

Against that carp at other Mvn\H Ihtols. 

The readers and the hearers like my books, 

But yet some writers cannot them digest ; 

But what care 1 ? for when I make a feast 
I would my guests should praise it, not the cook.s. 

Of a Precise Tailor. 

A tailor, thought a man of \q)nght <lcallng— 

True, but for lying—honest, but for stealing, 

Did fall one day extremely sick by chance. 

And on the sudden w*as in wondrous trance ; 

The fiends of hell mustering in fcai*ful manner. 

Of sundry colour’d silks display’d a banner 
Which he had stolen, and wisli’d, as they did tell, 
That he might find it all one day in hell. 

The man, atfrighted with this ajq)arition. 

Upon recoveiT grew a great j)reciaian : 

He bought a bible of tlic best translation, 

And in his life he show’d great reformation ; 

He walked mannerly, he talked meekly, 

He heard three lectures and two sennoiis weekly ; 

He vow’d to shun all company unruly. 

And in his speech he used no oath but truly ; 

And zealously to keep the Sabbath’s rest, 

His jneat for that day on the eve was drest ; 

And lest the custom which he had to steal 
Might cause him sonietimeB to forget his zeal, 

He gives his journeyman a special charge, 

That if the stulf, allowance being large, 

He found his fingers were to filcli inclined. 

Bid him to have the banner in his mind. 

Tim done (I scant can tell the rest for laughter) 

A captain of a ship came three days after^ 


And brought throe yards of velvet and three quaHers, 
To make Venetians down below the garters. 

He, that precisely knew what was enough. 

Soon slipt aside throe quarters of the stuft’; 

His Ilian, esjiying it, said in derision, 

Master, remember how you saw the vision ! 

Peace, knave ! quoth ho, J did not see one rag 
Of such a colour’d silk in all the flag. 

SIR IIKNIIY WDTTON. 

Sir Hf.nry Wotton, less famed as a yvoet tlian as 
a jiolitical character in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., was horn at Bocton Hall, the seat his 
ancestors, in Kent, in loOH. After receiving his 
education at Winchester and Oxford, and travelling 
for some years on the continent, he attached himself 



Sir Henry Wotton. 

to the service of tlie Earl of Essex, the favourite of 
Elizalieth, hut had the .sagacity to foresee the fate of 
tluit nohlenuin, and to elude its consequences by 
withdrawing in time from the kingdom. Having 
afterwardsf gained tlie friendship of King James, by 
communicating the secret of a conspiracy formed 
against him, whih‘ yet only king of Scotland, he 
was employeil by that monarch, wh('n he ascended 
the English throne, us ambassador to Venice. A 
versatile and livcl}' mind qualified Sir Henry in an 
eminent degree for this situation, of the duties of 
wliich w'c have lii.s own idea in the well-known pun¬ 
ning expression, in whi(!h he defines an ambassador 
to be ‘ an honest gentleman sent to lie aliroad for 
the good of his ctnmtry.’ He ultimately took orders, 
to qualify himself to i>e provost of Eton, in which 
situation he died in Ififil), in the seventy-second 
year of his age. His writings were published in 
1G.51, under the title of Beliquia' WotUmiano'; and a 
memoir of his very curious life has l)ccn published 
by Izaak Walton. 

To his Mistress, the Quem of Bohemia. 

You moaner beauties of the nigbt, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light ! 

You common people of the skies! 

What are you, when the sun shall rise ? 

You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents 1 what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise 1 
__ 10 4 
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You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own ! 

What are you, when the rose is blown 1 
So, when my mistress sliall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind ; 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen ! 

Tell me, if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind ? 

A FarewiU tn the Vaniticji of the WorUK 
Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye lioiiour’d rags, yc glorious bubbles I 
Fame’s but a hollow echo ; gold ]>urc clay ; 

Honour the darling but of one short day ; 

Beauty, th’ eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin ; 

State but a golden prison to li\e in, 

And torture free-born mijids ; embroider’d trains 
Merely but pag(,*ants for proud swelling veins ; 

And blood allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own : 

Fame, honour, beauty, stat<?, train, blood, atnl birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of tlie earth. 

« « « « 

Welcome, ]uire thoughts, welcome, ye silt*nt groves, 
'fhcse giiCKts, these courts, my soul most dearly loves 
Now tl>e winc’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gludsome spring: 

A prayer-book now shall )>e my lof)kiiig-gInsw, 

In whii'h I will adore sweet N’irtue’s face. 

Here thvell no hateful looks, no palace cares. 

No broken vt»ws dwell here, nor j‘ale-faced fears: 
Then here FlI sigdi, and sigh my hot love’s fidiy. 

Ami learn t' ufiect an holy inelanclndy ; 

And if ('onteiitruent he a s:«anger then, 
riJ ne’er look for it, hut in hoaveii again. 

The Chanv'icr of a lfaj)p}f L 'tfe. 

How happy is he horn ami taught, 

'i'hat serveth not aiuiihei’s will ; 

M'hose onnour Is his honest tljought, 

And simplt‘ truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are, 

AV'hose soul is still prejuired f<>r deatlj, 

I’ntietl unto the wt.rldiy care 
Of public fume, or private Vueutli ; * 

A\ ho envies none that chance doth raise. 

Or vice ; who never umlersto(Kl 

How de«*pest W't>uuds arc giv<*n by ]»raise ; 

Nor rules <tf stale, hut rules of good : 

Who hath his life front rumours freed. 

Whose con.scietice is his strong retrvat ; 

Whose state can neither liatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

W ho (usl doth late and early prav. 

More of his grace than gifts to leml ; 

Ami entertains the harmless dav 
With a religious book or friend ; 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. ‘ I know not,’ 
says the modest poet, in his first dedication, * how 
I shall ofFeud in dedicating my unpolished lines to 
your lordship, nor how the world will censure me 
for chfxtsing sd strong a prop to support so weak a 
burthen; only, if your honour seem but pleased, 1 
account myself highly praised, and vow to take iid- 
vantage of all idle hours^ till I have honoured you 
with some graver labour. But if the first heir of viy 
invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had so 
noble a godfather, and never after ear [till] so 
barren a land.’ The allusion to * idle hours’ seems 
to jMunt to the author’s profession of an actor, in 
which caiuicity he had probably attracted the atten* 
tion of the Earl of Southampton ; but i is not so 
easy to understaml how the Venus and Adonis was j 
the ‘first lieir of his invention,’ unless >ve Ixdieve j 
that it had Ixen w'ritten in^ early life, or that his j 
dramatic labours had’then been confined to the* 
adaptation of old plays, not the writing of new ones, 
for the stage. There is a tradition, that the Earl of 
Southampton on one occasion presented Shakspeare ; 
with L.iooi), to c<)mi)lete a purchase which he ; 
wished to make. 'J'he gift was munificent, but the | 
sum has ])rol)al>ly Ix-en exaggerated. The Venus ; 
and Adonis is a glowing and essentially dramatic ' 
version of the well-known mythological story, full J 
of fine descrii>tive passages, but objectionable on the • 
score of licentiousness. Warton has shown that it 
gav'e ofiTenee, at the time of its publication, on ac- ; 
count of the ex('essivc warmth of its colouring. The i 
Rape of Luereee is less animated, and is i)erhap8 an ; 
inferior poem, though, from the Ix'ldness of its fign- i 
lative expressions, ami its tone of dignified pathos i 
iind refle<-tion, it is more like the hasty sketch of a j 
great iKxt. j 

'The sonnets of Shakspeare were first printed in 1 
1601>, by Thomas ’I'liorpe, a bookseller and publisher ! 
of the day. wlio prefixed to the volume the following 
enigmatical dedication:—‘ To the only begetter of 
these ensiling sonnets, ]Mr W. II., all happiness and 
tliat eternity jwomised by our ever-living poet, 
wisheth the well-wishing adventure r in setting 
forth, 'r. T.’ Tlie sonnets are 154 in number. They | 
are, with the exception of twenty-eight, addresse^l : 
to some male object, wdunn the ]HX‘t addresses in a . 
stylo ot ufl'ccti«>n. h)ve, an<l idolatry, remarkable, even ; 
in the reign of Elizabeth, for its extravagant and j 
enthusiastic character. Though printed continu- j 
ously, it i.s obvious that the sonnets w’ere written at • 
different times, with long intervals lietw^een the ! 
dates of oonijK)sition ; and wekimw that, previous to ! 
1598, 8haksjK*are had tried this sjxH'ies of composi- j 
tion, for Meres in that year alludes to his ‘ sugan‘d j 
sonnets amona his private friends.' We almost wdsli, j 
with Mr Hailarn, that Shakspeare had not written 
these sonnets, IxMutiful as many of them are in 
language aiul imagery. They represent him in a 
character foreign to that in which we love to regaixi 
him, as mcnlest, virtuous, self-wnfuling, and inde- 
ifxmdent. His excessive and ebdK)rate praise of 
youthful l)eauty in a man seems derogatory to his 
genius, and siivours of adulation ; and when we find 


SIIARNPKARK. 

Shakspeaur, as a WTitcr of miAccllanoons poetry, 
with the exception of 
*5®there are no poems of the reign 
of Elizabeth equal to those productions to wdiich 
the great dramatist affixed his name. In 1593, 
in his twenty-ninth year, ap- 
pearw his Keniiff and Admu^ and in the following 
year his Mope q/T Zucrece, both dedicated to Henry 


him t?xcu8e this friend for robbing him of his mis¬ 
tress— a married female —and subjecting his noble 
spirit to all the pangs of jealousy, of guilty love, and 
blind misplaced attachment, it is painful and diffi¬ 
cult to believe that all this weakness and folly can 
be associated with the name of Shaksjioare, and still 
more, that he should rec<ird it in verse which he be¬ 
lieved would descend to future ages— 

Not marble, not the gilded inonuracnts 
Of princes, ^mdl ouiiitx this powerful 
Some of tlie sonnets may be written in a feigpiQi} 
character, and merely dramatic in expresskiiili’biit 
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in others, the poet alludes to his profession of an 
actor, and ill bear the impress of strong passion and 
deep sincerity. A feeling of premature age seems 
to have crept on Shaksi>eare— ^ 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 

As after sun-set fadeth in the Avest, 

Which by luid by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it nuist expire, 

Consum’d with that which it Avas nouvishM by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes tliy love more strong, 
To loA^e that avoU whicli thoujnust leave ere long. 

He laments his errors Avith deep and i)enitential 
SorroAv, summoning up tilings jiast ‘ to the sessions 
of sw'eet silent thought,’ and exhibiting the deptlis 
i of a spirit ‘solitary in the very Aaistness of its sym- 
I pathies.’ The ‘ W. 11.' alhnled to hy 'Diorpc, the 
' publisher, has been recently conjectured to be 
William Herl)ert, afterwards Karl of IVnibroke, wdu) 
i (as appears from the dedication of tlie first folio of 
1623) was one of Shakspeare's patrons. Tfiis eon- 
jecture has received the assent of Mr llallam and 
others ; and the author of an ingenious a\ urk on the 
sonnets, Mr C. Arinitage JiroAvn, has supported 
it with much plausibility. llerl)ert was in his 
eighteenth year, when ^leres first notices the son¬ 
nets in 1598; he was learned, of literary taste, am’ 
gallant character, but of licentious life. The son¬ 
nets convey the idea, that tlie pcTson to Avdioin tiny 
were addressed was of higli rank, as well as personal 
beauty and accomplishments. \N'e know of only one 
objection to tliis theory—the improbability that the 
publisher would address William IlerlnTt, then Karl 
of Pembroke, and a Knight of the (barter, as 'Mr 
W. H.’ Herl)ert succeeded hi.s father in tlie earl¬ 
dom in 1001, while the sonnets, as publisheii by 
Thorpe, bear the date, us already stated, of 1609. 

The comi>osition of these mysterious productions 
evinces ShaksjAeare’s great facility in versification 
of a difficult order, and they di.splay more intense 
feeling and passion than either of his classical 
poems. They have the conceits and quaint turns of 
expression, then common, jiarticularly in the sonnet; 
but they ri.se to far higher fliglits of genuine pmdry 
than will be found in any other poet of the day, and 
they contain many traces of his philosophical and 
reflective spirit. 

[The JIo7'se of Atloms.'\ 

Look, W'hen a painter would surpass the life, 

In limning out a well-proportiou’d steed, 

I His art with Nature’s Avorkmanship at strife, 

As if the dead the living should exceed : 

So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 
Round-hooPd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, strait legs, and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; 
Look what a horse should have, he did not lack, 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he Starts at stirring of a feather. 

To bid the wind a base* he now prepares, 

And whe’r he run, or fly, they know not whether. 

To hid the wind a bate: i.e. to challenge the wind to con¬ 
tend with him in speed : base — prUon-hatet or prism-bars, Avas 
a mstlo game, conaisting chiefly In nuining. 


For through his mane and tail the high wind sings. 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wings. 

[ Fcniw’s Prophecy after the Death o/ Adorns.] 

Since thou art dt>ad, lo ! here I prophesy, 

SorroAv on love hereafter shall attend ; 

It shall be waited on with jealousy, 

Find sAA’eet beginning, but unsavoury end, 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or Ioav : 

That all Iuao’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 

It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud, 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing Avhile, 

The bottom poison, and the toj) o’erstraw’d 
With sAA'eets that shall the truest sight beguile. 

The strongest body shall it make most weak, 

Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to s{>eak. 

It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 

'J’eaching decro]>it ag<? to tread the measures ; 

'J’he staring ruffian shall it keiqi in quiet, 

IMuek tloAvn the rit’b, enrich the poor Avith treasures ; 
It sliall be raging mad, and silly mild, 

IMuke the young i»]d, the ohl Itocome a ehihl. 

It shall susjtect, Avhen* is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear, AAlnrt? it should most mistrust; 

It shall be intTciful, and too severe, 

And in(*st deceiving Avheii it seems most just : 
Perverse it hIihII be, Avhen it seems most toward, 

Put fear to vaKair, courage to the coward. 

It shall be euuse of war, and dire events, 

And set dissension ’tvvixt the son and sire : 

Subjeet ami servile to all diseontents, 

As dry eombnstioiis matter is to (ire. 

Sitb in his ]>rime, death d<ith my love destroy, 

They that love best, tiieir love shall not tMtjoy. 

[N^ Irrf ioiU't frooi Sonurls. | 

^\’hen in ilisgraec witli foidune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my ‘uiteast state, 

And trouble ileaf heaven with my ]M>otless cries, 

And look uj>on myself, and eurse my fate, 

Wishing me like to <me more rich in hope, 

Featur’d like him, like hint with friemls poHsePft’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s Heojie, 

With Avhal T most enjoy contented least ; 

Vet in tlie.s<; thoughts myself almost despising. 

Haply I think on thee— and then my state 

(Idke to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 

For thy sAveet love renientlter’d, sueh wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state Avith kings. 

Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a mialey to the view, 

(iored mine own thoug]its,Hold cheap what most dear, 
Made old olfeiice.s of affections iieAv. 

Most true it is, that 1 liave lookM on truth 
Askanc(‘ and strangely ; but, by all above, 

These blenches gaAe my heart another youth, 

And worst essays prov’d thee my l.K^st olTove. 

Now all is done, save what shall liave no end ; 

Mine aj>petite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A God in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 

E’en to thy pure and most most loving breast. 

0 for rnv sake do thou with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for iny life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners hreetis. 
Thence comes it that my name veceires a brand, 

And almost thenct* my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Pity me then, and wish 1 were renew’d j 
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Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eysell,* ’gainst my strong infection ; 

No bitteniess that I will bitter think, 

Nor double j)onanro to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and 1 assure ye, 

K’eu that your pity is enough to cure me. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of thiiigs past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I songlit. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
'riicn can 1 drown un eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in deutli’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-sincc-canceird w^»e, 

Aral moan the ex[H‘iiHe of many a vanisli’d sight. 
I'hen can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
'I'he sad account <d‘ fore-be-moaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if n(*t paid before. 

Hut if tlie while I think on tin e, dear friend, 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

(f how miicli more doth l»euuty fa'antisais seem, 

Hy that sw<;et ornament which truth doth give ! 

I'he rose* looks fair, but fairej we it deem 
F«>r that sweet o<lour which (bull in U live. 

I'lie ciiukej-IdooiUH have full as dee]) a dye, 

As the jierfumed tincture of the rosrs^ 

Hung on such thorn**, ami jday a> wantonly 

When sumim-r’s Itrealli their ma''k('<l ])tnK distb»'t-' ; 

I4ul, for their virtue only is ilieir show. 

They live un woo’d and unreMpcited fiwle ; 

Hie to lliemseUe', Sweet Ioms do Jet so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest Odom'S niade : 

Ajid so of yojj, beauteous uiid lovely youtlj. 

When that shall fade, my verse distils yojtr truth. 

No loHii'cr mourn for me wlien I am dea*i, 

'i’hfin you shall hear the smly sulh'ji bell 
(ii\e wurninii to the world, tliat I aju Ib il 
From tljis vile world, wiili vilest worms to dwell I 
.Nay, if you read tbl'** liiie, remeujber not 
The hand that writ It : for 1 love voti so. 

That 1 in _\our sweet tlnmghts wtiuld be btrgot, 

If thinking on me then should Uiake >»)u wot*. 

O if (I say) )ou look upojj thi^ vcrs<>. 

When I j)crha]>s comjtoumievl am wiili clUy, 

Ho not so much as my ]»oor nami* i« hearse ; 

Hut let your love even with my life dtniy : 

Lest the wise world sfiould look into your moan, 

.\nd iiKM’k you with me after I am gone. 

Then hate jjk* when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 

Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 

Join with tlie sj>ite of fortune, make me bow, 

Ami do not di<*j* in lor an after>losH ; 

Ah ! ilo n«»t, wlien iny heart hath ’scaju'd this sorrow. 
Come in the reiin^ard of ji Cfunjuer’d woe ; 

Hive not a windy night a rainy moiTow, 

'I’o linger out a purposeil overthrow’. 

If thon wilt leave me, do not leave mo last, 

Wheji other petty griefs have <ione their spite. 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very wmrst of Fortune's might ; 

And other Ktrains of woe, which mnv seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so. 

From you have 1 been absent in tbe spring. 

When proud-pied April, <1 ixjssM in all his trim. 

Hath put u spirit of youtJj in every thing, 

That heavy »aturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet amell 
Of different flowers iu odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 

* Ttnegor. 


Nor did I w'onder at the lilies white, ^ 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

I’hey were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of ail those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow 1 with these did play. 

My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming; 
I love not less, though less the show a]>{>ear : 

'fhat love is merchandiy-ed, whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish eveiy'where. 

Our b»ve was new, and then but in the spring, 

W'hen I wa-i wont to greet it with iny lays ; 

As Philomel in summer’s front floth sing. 

And stops his ])l])e in growth of riper da*! : 

Not tijat the summer is less plcas^tit now 

Than when her moundul hymns did hush the night, 

Hnt that wild music burdens every bougb, 

And sweets grown comuion lose their dear delight, 
l iierefore, like lier, 1 sometimes Iiold my tongue, 
llccauM* 1 would not dull y(>u with my song. 

Let me not to the man iage of true minds 
Admit imp<*diiuents. Love is not love 
Which alter** when it alteiation liiids, 

Hr bejids with the I’cmover to remove : 

<» n** ! it i- an ever-fixed mark, 

'flmt looks '11 lempe>t'«, and is never ^'.aken ; 

It is tlie star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknow'n, although his height l>c taken. 
Love’s not 'l ime’?' fool, tliougli i-osy lips and cheeks 
Within liis l><*ndinL^ sickle's cotnj»ass come ; 

L<»vc altei-s jiot w ith his brief hours and week«, 

Hut bears it out e’en to the edge of <b)Oin. 

If this Is* error, ami upon me proved, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

[Srlf'rfiuiiA from | 

: rnuii • As \ <iu like it.’] 

Blow, blow, tl^oj winter wind, 

'J hou alt not so unkiml, 

As man's ingratitude ! 

'fliY tootii is m>t so keen, 

Hecaus-* thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh, bo ! •^Ing heigh bo ! unto the green holly. 

Most friendship is feigning, jnost loving mere folly. 
'I'licn heigh, l^o, tin* liollyl 
'J ills lit’e is- most jolly. 

Fivew, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That ilost not bite so nigh 
As b«'nefits forgot ! 

Though thou the waters warj), 

'Thy sting i.s not so shjtrp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh, ho ! i't.c. &c. 

[At the end of ‘ Iy:)ve'.s Labour Lost.'] 

Wltcn icicles hang by tbe wall, 

And Hick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And 'Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owd, 

Tu-whoo! 

Tu-whit! tu-whoo ! a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the paim>n’s saw, 

And birds sit brooding in tbe snotv, 

And Marion’s nose looks re<l and raw; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo * 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a meny note, 

While greasy .loan doth keel tha pol, 
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[In ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’] 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 

Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, 

I'o one thing constant never : 

7'hen sigh not .so, 

But let them go, 

And be } ou blithe and bonny ; 

Converting all your sounds of woo 
into, llcy nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no more 
Of dumps so dull and lieavy ; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Since spnimer iirst was leaAy. 

Tlien' sigh not so, 

[Tn * 0} mbeline.’j 

Fear no more the heat o’ th’ sun. 

Nor tlic furious wint<'r's rages ; 

Thou tliy worldly task luist (h»ne, 

Home art gone, and ta'eii thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to du-st. 

Fear no more the frown o’ th' grt'at, 

Thou art jmst the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no timre to ebdhe and eat, 

’To thee the reed is as the oak. 

The .sce])tre, learning, ])hysie, nm-'t 
All follow litis, uTid (;omc- to dust. 

Fear no move the lightning-fiash. 

Nor th’ alJ-<lreailed lliunder stom,'; 

Fear not slander, eensure rash, 

Thou liast finished joy and moan. 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

No exerciser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft charni thee ! 

Gho.st unlaid forhear thc(‘! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiet coTisumnuition ha\e. 

And renowned he thy grat e ! 

[From ‘ As you Like it.’] 

Under the green-wood tree 
AVho loves to lie with me. 

And turn; Ids merry note 
Unto the svvx'Ct hird'.s tlir<jat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hitlicr; 

Here shall In? see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough AvcatluT. 

Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live i’ the sun ; 

Seeking the food he eat'<, • 

And pleas'd with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come Idflier; 

Here shall he .see 
No enemy 

But wdnter and rough w’eather. 

' filR JOHN DAVTK.S. 

Sir John I)avie.s (1.570-1020), an Khglisli bar¬ 
rister, at one time Speaker of ilie Irish House of 
CoiHinons, vuts the author of a long pldlosophieal 
poem. On the Soul of Man and the J nimorialitt/ thejeof 
supposed to have been written in 1598, and one of 
tlie earliest poems of that kind in our language. 
Davies is a profound thinker and dose reasoiier: 

* in the happier parts of his poi*m,’ says Campbell, 

* we come to logical truths so well illustrated by in¬ 
genious similes, that we know not w hether to call 
the thoughts more poetically^ or philosopliically just. 


The judgment and fancy are reconciled, and the 
imagery of the poem seems to start more vividly | 
from the surrounding sliades of abstraction.’ The 
versification of the ptxuu (long quatrains) was | 
afterwards copied by Davenant and Dryden. Mr ! 
Southey has remarked that ‘Sir John Davies and | 
Sir William Davenant, avoiding equally the opposite 
faults of too artificial and too careless a style, wTote 
in numbers which, for precision, and clearness, and ' 
felicity, and strength, liave never la'en surpassed.’ ' 
The compact structure of Davies's verse is indeed 
remarkable for liis times. In another prcKluction, 
entitled Orchestnu or a J\>rm of Doncimj, in a ])ia~ 
hujue hetu'cen Pcnvlopc and i)m' of her H ooerv, he is 
much more fiineiful. He there reju’esent.^reiielope 
as declining to dance with Antiiioiis, and the latter 
as proceeding to lecture her upon the antiquity of 
that elegant exercise, the merits of wliieh h(! de- 
serihe.s in verses i>artaking, as has been justly re- 
marketl, of the tlexihility and gniee of the 8ul)jeet. 
The following is one of the most imaginative ptis- 
sages 

\TJir l>onriii>j (>^ t}((- Air.] | 

And now behold your teinler nurse, the ttir, 

And common neighbour, that a^e runs uronnd, ' 
Ihov many pictures ami imj'rcssidns fair 
\Vilhin her cin]:>iy rcgi"ns arc tluTe found, 

AVhich to your senses dancing (1<* projtound ; 

For what are breath, sjkmm'Ii, echoes, music, w inds, 
But dancings of (he air in sundry kinds ? 

For when you breathe, the air in order moves, 

Now' in, iio'v out, in tinio and niea-urc true ; 

And when y<ni speak, so well slio darn ing bjves, 

'rhat iloiihling oft, ami ott riMlouhlim/ mov, 

AN’ith th<)U^u)ld forms she doili heixdf endue : 

For all tlic ui<rds that from yotir lips repair. 

Arc nought hut irick.s and tunling^ of ilie air. 

Hcnc(‘ is her prattling- daughtm*, I'.clio, born, 

'J’liat dances to all t<oces slu* ran bear ♦ 

'J'here is mt .sound so learsh that slie doth st'orn, 

Nor any time wherein slie will forbear 
The airy juivcmeni w ith her feet to wear ; 

And yet her liearing sense is nothing (pTn.-k, 

For alter time slu' endeth e\’rv trick. 

And thou, .sw<-et Mu.sic, dajiciiig'- oidv life, 

'J he car’.s Side hujipincss, the air'.s bt->t s]>eech, 
Loadstoiu' of fellowship, churminir rod ofsirilc, 

'J'hc .soft mind’s jairadise, tlie sick mind’s leecli, 

AN'itli thine own Huigme thou trees uml stones can 
teach, 

That when the air doth dancf- her finest measure, 
'J'lien art thmi Ixa-n, the goals’ and men’s sweet 
pleasure. 

Lastly, wliere keejt the B inds their revelrr, 

Their violent tuniiiig-s, and wild whirling Itays, 

But in the air’s t^an^Iucent galhu-y ? 

W here she herself is turn’d a hundred wavs, 

W'liile witlj those iiiaskcrH watitoiily siic pl.iv.s; 

Yet in this misrule, they sueh rnb‘ embrace, 

Ah two at once ericumher not the ]duce. 

Afterwards, the poet alludes to the tidal infim^nco of 
tlie moon, and the pa.s8age is highly poetical in ex¬ 
pression :-~ 

For lo, the sea that fleets about the land. 

And like a girdle clip.s her solid waist, 

Music and measure both doth understand : 

For hia great crystal eye is always cjist 
Up to the moon, anti on her fix^ed fast : 

And as she danceth in her pallid spheres 
So danceth he about the centre here. 
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Sometimes his proud green waves in order set, 

One after other flow into the sliore, 

Which when they have with many kisses wet, 

ITiey ebb away in order as before ; 

And to make known his courtly love the more, 

He oft doth lay aside his thrcc-fork’d mace, 

And with his arms the timorous earth embrace. 

The ])ocm on Dancing is said to have been writtem 
in fifteen days. It was published in The 

A'oacc Telpsiim, or l*ocni on the Iininortality of the 
Soul, lH?arK the dat<* (as appears from the dedicatiem 
to the Qinrn) of 1GU*2. The fame of these works 
introdueed Sir John Davies to James I., who nia<le 
him sueecssivily solieitor-general and attorney-ge¬ 
neral for Irehuul. lie w'as also a judge of assize, 
and was knighted hy the king in 1007. T‘he first 
Reports of Law La.ses, publishe<l in Ireland, were 
made by this able and aeeoinplisluMl man, ana his 
jireface to the vfdunie is e/uisidt-red ‘ tlie lK.“»t that 
was ever preti.xed to a law-book.' 


[ lu hi>' do.' SijhI s 

Again, h«*w can she but imriuutul be. 

W hen, with tlu' moti»»ns <'t both will and wit, 
Slic still aspireth to (*t<*niily, 

And never rests till «he attain to it i 


j’ All nmving things to otluu things do move 
! Of the Ntme kind, which shi.u*^ their nature uieli ; 
h S<» earth falL dowti, and tiro doth mount abo\(, 

I 'fill both their |M-oper ( lements do to\nh. 

{ And a*; the mol-ture which the thir^ly cjirtli 
j. Sticks from the m-ji to Jill her emj'fy Ntiii', 

! Frotn out In.r \\onib at hc’t doth lake a birth, 
j Ami runs ti l\mj'li ahmg llte grassy jduiii>, 

; L'ing dotli site "‘tuy, as I(>atli to leave llie latel, 
j From whose xdt -lide >h<' lir-t did i".ue nuike ; 
i She t:i>les all places, turns to cAt rv hand, 

{ Her flowery banks unwilling t() foi>ake. 

Yet nature her streatus doth lead and <'j»rry 
As that her course «b>th make no final stav, 

Till she herM lf unto tlie sea doth marry, • 

N\’ilhin whose wat'ry bo>,,m first slu* lay. 

K’cn so the soiil, whicli, in tliis caitlily mould, 

The spirit of Ood <ioih seeictlv infu>i-, 
lleoause at first sh<' dolli the eartli belioM, 

And only this material world she \ iiuvs. 

* At first her nmther earth slu* holib ih dear, 

Atid doth embrace the wmbl and worhllv things ; 
She flies <dose by the gr<iund, and hovers here, 

And irnamts not up with her celestial wings : 

Yet under heav(*n she eanmu light on anght 
i That wdth her heavenly nature doth agree ; 

‘ She nujimt rest, she cannot fix her thought, 
i Site cannot in this world contented be. 

For wdio did ever yet, in honour, wealth, 

Or pleasure of the sense, contentnumt find ! 

Who ever eeaset! to w ish, when he had health, 

Or, having wisdom, was not vexM in mind 1 

Then, as a be^e which among weeds doth fall, 

"Which seem awxct flovv’rs, with lustre fn'sh and gay. 
She lightM on that, ami this, and taateth all, 

But, pleased with none, doth rise and soar away. 

So, when the soul finds here no true content, 

Noahks dove, can uo aun» footing take^ 

She doth return from whence she first was sent. 

And lltes to him that first her wings did make. 


[77<c DignUy of Man.\ 

Oh ! what is man, great Maker of mankind ! 

Diat thou to liiin wo great respect dost bear ; 

That thou adom’wt him w ith so bright a mind, 
Mak’st him a king, and even an angel’s jKjer 1 

Oh ! what a lively life, what heav’nly pow’r. 
What spreading virtue, what a sparkling fire, 

How great, how' plentiful, how rich a dow’r 
Dost thou within this dying flesh insjiire ! 

Thou leav’.^t thy print in other works of thine, 

Hut thy whole image thou in man hast writ; 

There cannot be a creature more divine, 

Except, like thee, it shoubl be infinite : 

But it exceeds imm’s tliought, to think how high 
(iod hath rais'd man, since (iod a man became j 

The aiiguds do a<lmirc this mystery, 

And are astonish’d when they view the same : 

Nor hath he given these blessings for a day, 

Nor made tln-m '>n the body’s life dejveiid ; 

'file soul, though iinole in time, survives for aye; 
And though it hath beginning, sees no end. 


John DONNE. 




.John Donne was Ivorn in Xxmdon in 1573, of a 
ratholic family ; tlirongli his mother lie was re¬ 
lated to Sir Thomas More and Heywood the epi¬ 
grammatist. He was edueuted parti}’ at O.xford 
and partly at Cambridge, and was designed for tlie 
law, but relinquished the study in liis nineteenth 
year. About this period of his life, having carefully 
eonsidertMl the contruversit s ladweeii the (''atholics 
and Drotestants, In* iH ivaine eonvinced that the latter 
wiTc rigid, and iK.ranie a menilxT of the cstablislied 
( hun h. The great abilities and amiable oliaracter 
of Dunm* were early disiingnished. The Earl of i 
Essex, tlie Lord ( haiieeilor Egerton, and Sir Robert 
Drury, successively befriended and employed him; 
and ;i saying of the second of these eminent persons 
resjuH’ting him is recorded by his biographers—that 
he was titter to serve a king than a subject, lie 
fell, lU'vertlieli ss, into trouble, in consequence of 
secretly marrying the ilaugliter of Sir Cieorge Moore, 
lord lieutenant of the Tower. Tiiis step kept him for 
se^e^al years in J)o^ erty, and l>y the death of his 
wife, a few days after giving birth to her twelfth 
child, he was ])liingi‘d into the greatest grief. At 
the age of forty-two, Donne litvame a clergyman, 
ami soon attaining distinction as a preacher, he w'.as 
prefiTre<l by James I. to the deanerj* of St Paul's ; 
in whicli benefice he continued till his deatli in 1631, 
when he was buried honourably in Westminster 
Abbey. 

T'lie works t»f Ikuiiic (amsist of satires, elegies, 
religious pocuiis, complimentary verses, and epi¬ 
grams: they were first colleeted into one volume 
by Tonson in 17H*. liis reputation as a great 
in his own day, low' during the latter part of the 
seventeenth, and the w hole of tlie eightwnth cen¬ 
turies, has latterly in some degree revived. In its 
days of ahiffeement, critics spoke of his harsh and 
rugged versification, and liis leaving nature for con¬ 
ceit : Dryden even hints at the lUNx^ssity of trans¬ 
lating him into numlxrs and English. It seems 
to be now iu:knowledgtal that, amidst much rubbish, 
there is much real j>oetry, and that of a liigh order, 
in Donne. He is described by a recent critic as 
‘imbued to saturation with the learning of his sto,* 
endowed ‘ with a most ludive and piercing intelmt 
—au imaguiatlon, if not grasping and compretei* 
sive, most subtle and far* darting—a fiuicy, ridlf, 
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vivid, and picturesque—a mode of expression terse, 
simple, and condensed—and a wit admirable, as well 
for its caustic severity, as for its playful quickness 
-—and as only wanting sufficient sensibility and taste 
to preserve him from the vices of style which seem 
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to have beset him, Donne is usually considered as 
the first of a series of poets of tlie 8(‘venteerjth cen¬ 
tury, who, under the name of tlie Me-tajdiysic'al 
Poets, fill a conspicuous ydace in English literary 
history. The directness of thought, tluj naturalness 
of description, the rich abundance of genuine poeti¬ 
cal feeling and imagery, which distinguish the poets 
of Elizalxith’s reign, now begin to give way to cold 
and forced conceits, mere vain workings of the in¬ 
tellect, a kind of poetry ns unlike the former as 
punning is unlike gejuiine wit. I’o give an idea of 
these conceits—Donne writes a ikhtii on a familiar 
popular subject, a broken lieart. Here he docs not 
advert to the miseries or distractions which are ])re- 
Bumed to he the causes of broken hearts, hut starts 
off into a play of conceit upon the j)hrase. lie 
entered a room, he says, where his mistress was 
present, and 

- lore, alas ! 

At one first blow did sliiver it [his heart] as glass. 

Then, forcing on his mind to discover by what means 
the idea of a heart liroken to pieces, like glass, can 
be turned to account in making out something that 
will gingle on the reader’s imagination, he proceeds 

thtia: 

Yet nothing can to nothing fall, * 

Nor any place be empty quite, 

Therefore 1 think my breast hath all 
Those pieces still, though they do not unite : 

And now, as broken glakm show 

A hirndred hsm' faces^ so 

My mgs of heaH can like, wish, and adore, 

But ai^r one such love can love no more. 

There is here, certainly, analogy, but then it is 
an analogy which altogether foils to please or move: 


it is a mere conceit. Perhaps we should not be far 
from the truth, if we were to represent this style as 
the natural symptoms of the decline of the brilliaDt 
school of Saekvillo, Spenser, and Shakspeare. All 
the recognised modes, subjects, and phrases of j)oetry, 
introduced by them and their contemporaries, were 
now in some degree exhausted, and it was neces¬ 
sary to seek for something new. This was found, 
not in a new vein of equally rich ore, hut iu a con¬ 
tinuation of the workings through adjoining veins 
of .spurious metal. 

It is at the same time to he borne in mind, that 
the quality above described did not elinractcriso the 
whole of the writings of Donne and his followers. 
These men are often direct, natural, and truly j)oeti- 
eal—ill spite, sis it were, of tliemselves. Donne, it 
mi» 3 " he here stated, is usmilly eonsiden'd as tlie first 
writer of that kind of satire Avhieh Pope and 
Churchill carried to such perfection. But his satires, 
to use the words of a writer alriNidv qiioti-d, arc 
rough and rugged as tin- unh(‘wn stone.s that have 
just Ih-cii blasted from the ijuarry. 

The s])eeiinens whicli follow arc designed onl\’ to 
exeinjdify the merits of Donne, not liis defects;— 

M yh'.s/c'/f on tin {htyof the ^norriaffc 

oj flu L’ln'for J^aluf/to to tlu Elizahith^ 

Hail Bisliop Valeiilim* ! wlio^c ihiv this is, 

All the air is thy diocosc, 

And all the chirping choristers 
And otlier birds are thy ]>ji.rishi')ncrs : 

Thou inarryest, every 3 ear, 

The lyric lark and the grave wlii'ip(‘ring dove ; 

Tin* sparron that negleciN iii> iile tor love. 

The h<ms<dndd bird witli ids n d stomacher ; 

Tlnni nuik’sl tlie hlackhird sj>eed as soon, 

A*^ <lo(li the goldfinch m- the halcyon ; 

'Mds day more checriully than ever shine ; 

This day wldch migdit inllamc tliNself’, old N’alcntine ! 


1 \(h’(Itf‘( 1 (tn — Forhlihlho/ J\f i/u >*?? 1 luj. 

As virtuous men ]iass niildl} away, 

And whisper to their sf'ul,*' to go ; 

\\ hilst^Moine cif tln-ir sad trieinls do say. 
The liroath goes now—aiid some say, no; 

So let us melt, fiJid make lo* noi-^c, 

N(i tcar-fhK»ds, nor sigh-ternpc-'move; 
’Twere jwofanation of (oir joys 
'J'o tell tlii^laitv our love. 

iSIoving of tli’ earth brings hfirrus and fears, 
Men reckon what it did, and meant ; 

But trepidaticoi of the .M[iheres, 

'i’hough greater fe.r, is ininiceiit. 

Dull, .Hiddunary lover’s love 
(Whose soul is sense) cannot ailinit 
Absence, because? It doth remove 
'rhose things which alimented it. 

But we’re by love so inucli reninnl, 

That ourselves know not wlnit it is ; t 
Inter-Hssured «)f the mind, 

Careicas eyes, lips, and liands to miss. 

Our two souls, therefore (wldch arc one) 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an exi>ansion, 

Like gold to airy tliiiiucss beat. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fix’d foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do. 

I That Is, ahionoe. 
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And though it in the centre »it, 

Y et when the other far doth roam, 

It leans, and hearkens after it, 

.And grows erect as that comos home. 

Such wilt thou he to mo, who raust 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 

Thy finnncHH inakes my circles just, 

And makes me end where I begun. 

m ivm. 

Before I sigh iny last gasp, let me breathe, 

Great Love, soine legacies : I here bequeath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can sec; 

If they be blind, then, Love, I give them the© ; 

My tongue to Fame ; to ambaHHa<lor8 mine eai-s ; 

To wonieii, or the sea, my tears ; 

Thou, Love, hast taught mo heretofore, 

By making me serve her wlio had twenty more. 

That I should give to none but such us liad too much 
before. 

My con^tanev I to the planets give ; 

My truth to them who at the court do live; ; 

Mine ingenuity and openness 
To .lesuits ; to Bulfoons my jterisivcness ; 

My Hilenee to any who abroad have been ; 

My money to a (’ajmehin. 

Thou, Love, laught’st me, by app<»inting me 
To love there, where no love received can be. 

Only to give to such as have no g<Kjd cajiacity. 

Afy faith I give to lionian Catholics ; 

All my goo<l works unto the ‘'chismatlcs 
Of Ain>^terdain ; my ls>t civility 
And courtship to an univcr>itY ; 

My imulesty I give to noldiers bare ; 

My pati«.*nc(’ let gamesters share ; 

Tliou, 1.(00, taui'htVt me, by making im* ^ 

Love her that holdn my hoe disparity, 

(.)nly to give to those tliat count my gifts indignity. 

1 give my rejnitation to those 

Which Wire my friends ; miiK' ijidustrv to foes ; 

To schoolmen I he(|uea(li mv doubtfulness; 

My sickness to physicians, or ex<'<-si; 

To A^f/tor o// (hat I in rhi/me hair, tcrit / 

And to my company my >vit ; 

Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her who begot tla- lovo in pie before, 

TaughtVt me to make us th<.iugh I gave, when 1 do but 
restore. 

To him for whom the passing Indl next tolls 
I gdve my phy>ic hooks ; my w’ritten rolls 
Of moml counsi'ls 1 to Bedlam give; 

My bimen medals, unto them which liic 
In want of bread ; to them which ]iass among 
All foreigners, my Fnglish tongue; 

'fhoii. Love, by making me love one 

Who thinks her friendship a fit portion 

For younger lovers, dost iny gifts thus disjuoportion. 

Therefore 1*11 give no tnor<*, but I'll undo 
The world by dying, because love dies too. 

Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it forth, 
And all your grao<‘s no more use shall have 
Than a »un-dial in a grave. 

Thou, l-<ove, taught'st me, by making me 
Love her who doth neglect both me and thee. 

To invent and ]>ractise this one way to annihilate all 
three. 

[A Chm'uckr frmn Donne's Stiiim.'] 

-Towards me did mn 

A thmg more strange than on Nile's slime the sun 
E er bred» or all which into Noah's ark came; 

A thing which would hare poiMHi Adam to name. 


Stranger than seven antiquaries’ studies— ’ 

Than Afric monsters—Ouiana’s rarities— 

Stranger than strangers. One who for a Dane 
In the Danes* inahsacre had sure been slain, 

If he had lived then ; and without help dies 
Wlieu next the ’prentiecs ’gainst strangers rise. 

One whom the watch at noon scarce lets go by J 
One to whom th* examining justice sure would cry, 

‘ Sir, by your priesthood, tell me what you are I’ 

Ilis clothes ivere strange, though coarse—and black, 
though bare; 

Sleeveless his jerkin was, and it ha<l been 
Velvet, but ’twas now (so much ground was seen) 
Become tuft-tufrety ; and our children shall 
See it ])lain rash awhile, then not at all. 

'fhe thing hath travell’d, ami saith, speaks all tongues ; 
And only kimweth what to all states Ixdongs. 

Made of the accents and Wst [)lirasc of these, 

He Speaks one language. If strange meats displease. 
Art can deq(|ive, or hunger force my taste ; 

But pedaiits’ motley tongue, soldiers’ bombast, 
Mountebanks’ drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 

Are strmig enough prcpanitivcs to draw 

Me to bear this. Vet I must be content 

With Lis tongue, in his tongue called compliment. 

# * ♦ 

He names me, and C(»mcB to me. I whis\*ei-, God ! 
How liave I .siim’d, that thy wrath’s furious rod, 
fd'his fellow') chooseth me { He saith, ‘ .Sir, 

I love your itulgment -whom do you prefer 
For tin* be-iit linguist V And I sillily 
Said, that I thought, Cah:^tiiu's J)i> tifrnar>j. 

‘ Nay, hut of men, most sweet sir V —He/.a then, 

Some Joniiits, and two reverend men 
(d our two academies, I named. Hero 

II ‘ jHtopt me, and >aid ~ ‘ Nay, your ajn>stles v'i tx 
Frctty g(»**d lliiL'uists, and so Fanurge was. 

Yet a poor gentleman. All these may pass 
By travel.’ 'I'hen, us if he would ha\c sold 
His tongoie, Iw; prais'd it, and such wcuiders told, 

'I hat I was fain to s:iy- -‘ If you had liv'd, Sir, 

'J’ime enough to haic hern intorj»rrter 

'I'o BahclN bricklayers, sure the tower had sUtod.’ 

He adds, * If (»f court-life you knew the good, 

Y<»u would leave loneness,* 1 said, ‘ Not alone 
My hmeness is. but Spartans* fashion. 

I’o tench by painting ilninkards d<uh not.htst 
Now ; Aretinc's [u'eture** have made few chaste ; 

N<* more can prince’s courts (though there he few 
Better jvicturcs of vi('e) tench me virtue.* 

He, like a high-strctch’d lutestring, sr|aeak‘d, *(), Sir, 

’ I’i^ sweet to talk of kings !* ‘ At Westminster, 

(Said 1) the man that keeps the Abbey-tombs, 

And, for bis priec, d(»th, with whoever comes. 

Of Jill our Harrvs and our Kdwnrds talk. 

From king kitig, and all their kin can walk. 

Your ears shall hear nougdit but kings—your eyes meet 
Kings only -the wjiv to it is Kinfj street?* 

He smack’d and cry d—‘ He’s base, mechanic, coarse, 
S(» are all your Knglishmcn in their discourse. 

Art‘ not your FiTnchmen neat ? Mine ?—as you see, 

1 have but one, Sir—look, he follows me. 

(Vrtes, they are neatly cloth’d. I of this mind am, 
Your only w’caring is yotir gn^goram.’ 

‘ Not so. Sir. 1 have more.* Under this pitch 
He would not fly. I chard him. But ns itch 
Scnitch’d into smart—and as blunt iron ground 
Into an edge hurt.s worse—so I (fool !) found 
Cro.s«ing hurt mo. 'I'o tit my sullenuess 
He to another key hi.s style doth dress, 

And asks, W'hat news ! 1 tell him of new plays ; 

lie takes my hands, and as a still which stap 
A semibroTo *twixt each drop, he (niggaitlly, 

As loath to enrich me so) tells many a Im— 

More than ten Holinsheds, or Halls, or Stowe®— 

Of tririol household trash he knows. He kotf' 
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When the queen frownVI or smil’d, and he knows whal 
A subtle statesman may gather from that. 

He knows who loves whom ; and who by poison 
Hastes to an office’s reversion. 

He knows who hath sold his land, and now doth beg 
A licence, old iron, boots, shoes, and egg¬ 
shells to transport. Shortly boys shall not play 
At spancounter, or blow point, but shall pay 
Toll to some courtier. And (wiser than all us) 

He knows what lady is not painted. 

JOSEPH HALL. 

Joseph Hall, born at Bristow Park, in Leicester¬ 
shire, in 1574, and who rose tlirough various churel 
i preferments to l)e bishop of Norwich, is more dis- 
j tiiiguished as a prose writer than as a poet : he is, 
however, allowed to have been the first to write 
satirical verse with any degree of eleganee. IIis 
satires, which were imhlishcd under ^le title o1 
Virgideniiurum^ in 1507-9, refer to general objects. 

I and present some just pictures of tlie more remark- 
' able anomalies in human character; they are nls< 

I written in a style of greater ])oli.sh and volubility 
I than most of tlie compositions of this age. Bishoi: 
s Hall, of wliom a more particular notice is given 
1 elsewhere, died in KiaO, at the age of eighty-two. 

; [<StVrt/oas/ro7/i IJairt< ^utircs.^ 

i A gentle squire would gladly entertuin 
I Into his house some trencher-chapiduin : 

' Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
i And that would stand to good conditions. 

, First that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 
j While his young master lieth o’er his head. 

I Si?coud, that h(.* do, on no default, 

I Kver presume to sit above tlie salt. 

! Third, that he never change liis trenelier twice. 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies; 

Sit bare at meals, ami one half rise ami wait. 

Last, that he never his y<»ung master beat, 

But he must ask his mother to define, 

liow' many jerks be would his bre<>eli should line. 

All these ob.sorved, he eoubl contented be. 

To give live marks and winter livery. 

Seest thou how gaily my young master goes,* 

Vaunting himself upon his rising toes ; 

Ami jiranks hi.s hand U[>on liis dag’ger's side ; 

Ami picks his glutted teeth since laU* noon-tiile ? 

’Ti.s Kuffio: Trow’.‘,t thou wliere he dined to-day { 

In sooth I saw him sit with Duke Humphrey. 

Many good welcomes, and mucli gratis clicer, 

Keeps he for every straggling cav alier ; 

An open hou.'^e, hainited with gi'cat rcs<u’t ; 

Long service inixt with musical disport.-f 
Many fair younker with a feather’d crest. 

Chooses much rather be his shot-free guest. 

To fare so freely with so little cost. 

Than stake his twelvepence to a meaner host. 

Hadst thou not told me, I should surely say 
He touch’d no meat of all this live-J<jng day. 

For .sure nicthought, yet tJiat was but a guess, 

His eyes seem’d sunk for very hollowuiess, 

But could he have (as I did it mistake) 

So little in his purse, so much upon his back 1 

* This is the portrait of a xioor (gallant of the days of Eiiisabeth. 
In St Paul's Cathedral, then an open public place, there wiui a 
tomb erroneously supposed to be that of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, which was the ros<)rt of gentlemen upon town in 
^hat day, who had occasion to look out for a dinner. When 
uecessful in getting an invitation, they were said to dlno 
V»luke Humphrey. 

luskm to the ohuroh serrioe to be heard near Duke 

r;|Omb. 


So nothing in his maw ? yet aeemeth by hU belt, 
That his gaunt gut no too much stuffing felt. 

Seest thou how side* it hangs beneath his hip! 
Hunger and heavy iron makes girdles slip. 

Yet for all that, how stiffly struts he by. 

All trapped in the new-found bravery. 

The nuns of new-won Calais his bonnet lent, 

In lieu of tbeir so kind a conqueriiicnt. 

What needed he fetch that from farthest Spain, 
His grnndame could have lent with lesser pain 1 
Though he perhaps ne’er pass’d the English shore, 
Vet fain would counted be a conqueror. 

His hair, French-like, stares on his frighted head, 
One lock anmzon-like di.sheveiled, 

As if he meant to wear a native cord, 

If chance his fates should him that banc affiord. 
All British bare. u[)on the bristled skin. 

Close notche<l is bis beard, botli li]) and chin ; 

His linen collar labyrinthian set, 

Whose thousand double turnings never met: 

His sleeves half hid with (dhow pinionings, 

As if he meant to tly with linen wings. 

But when I look, ami cast mine eyes below. 

What monster meets mine eyes in human show ? 
So slemler wni>t with sucli an abbot’s loin, 

Hi«i iievtT .sober nature suit conjoin. 

Eik’st a strawn .M'arecrow in the new-sown held. 
Bear’d on some stick, tlie tender coni to shield, 

()r, if tliat .seijiblanci^ suit not every deal, 

Like a broad sliake-fork with a slender steel. 


IIKN JON SON. 

In 1CH>, Bkn dnssoN c(db‘cted tlic ])Iays he luul 
then written, and publislu'd them in one volume, 
folio,* adding, at tiic sane* time, a Isxik of epi¬ 
grams, and a number of ])oenis, which be entitk'd 
y//c/’bre.v/, and 77<e CV///e/woo//, ’Tlie wliole were 
compri.scd in one folio volnnu*. which dottson digni- 
fie<l with the title of his Ho/7f.v, a circumstance 
which exiHjsed him to the ridicmle of some of his 
contemporaries.* It is only with the minor poetry 
of Jonson that we liavc to deal at present, a.H the 
dramatic productions of this stern obi master of the 
manly schpol of bniglish comedy will he jifrerwards 
le.scrihed. There is mycli delieacy of fancy, fine 
feeling, and sentiment, in some of donson's lyrical 
and de.scriptive efiusions. He grafteil a classic grace 
.and musical expression on parts of lii.s masques and 
interludes, which (amid liurdly liave been exia-cted 
from his massive and ponderous hand. In some of 
his songs he equals C'arew and Herrick in pictu¬ 
resque images, and in portraying the famnnations of 
love. A taste for nature is strongly disjdayed in liis 
fine lines on Bcnsliurst, that ancient seat of the 
Sidneys. It has been justly remarked liy one of 
liis cnti(;.s, that Jonson s dratnus * do not leiwl us to 
value highly enough hi.s admirable taste* and feeling 
in poetry; and w hen we consider how many other 
iitellectual excellences distinguished him—w-it, ob¬ 
servation, judgment, memory, learning—we must 
acknowledgt^ tliat the iuhcription on his tomb, “ () 
rare Ben Jonson!” is hot more pithy than it ii 


* Long, or low. 

♦ An cpignuu ti/ldressed to him on tlie subject is lui follows t 
Pray tell us, Ben. wbcie does the mystery lurk, 

What others call a play you call a uu/r/t f 
On behalf of Jonson an answer was returned, which soemt io 
glimce at the labour which Jonson beetowed on all his produo> 
Mon»— * 

T)ie author's friend thus for the author 

B<m's plays arc works, while othen' works are pirn 
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To Ct Ua. 

[Troni ‘ Tho Toroat/J 

Drink to int* only with tlnnc eyen, 

And 1 will with niino ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cui>, 

And ril not look for wine. 

The thirst, that from tho houI doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But niiyht I of .love’s nectar sup 
I would not chan^'o for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

N<tt MO much homoirin;.' thee, 

As ;:ivino it a ho|)e, that then; 

It could not wilherM hr;. 

But thou thereon dill^t only breathe, 

And siMil’st it buck to me ; 

Since when it ;:row‘i, and snud! , I swear, 
Not oT itself, but thee. 

yVo Sr nt 

[I'rinii * The Silent NN'tiiu.'Mi.’J 

Still t<> be neat, still to lie drc''!, 

As w«*re ^'oinir to a feast ; 

Still to be powiler'd, still perfumM : 
laidv, it is to l»e jtrt'sumM, 

'J'houo|» art’s hid eauses are not fouml, 

All is not sweet, all is not -oiind. 

(live me a b-ok, ;.'ive me a lace, 

'I'hal niuk('s si nipl icily a iirai'c ; 

Robes loo-'cly llow iji;:, hair as free ; 

Such >wocl neglect more taketh me 
'I'hun all tie udulteries of ait : 

Th<‘V strike iniim <'yes, but not ni} heart. 

n>111111 to Ih'dUt. 

[ I'rojn ‘ t 'ynthia's KovcIs.'J 

<,bieen ami hunln- -, <'baste and lair. 

Now the sun !■< laid to ^lcc|» ; 

.S<.*ated in thy silver eliair, 

State in wmiitd manner keei». 

Hesperus i’lin at-' thy 
(loddesM excellently bri^lit ! * 

barlh, let not iby enyions «*hadc 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cyntirnrs sliinin;r orb wtiM made 

Heaven to clear uben day did elo'C ; 

Bless us then with wished si,::h(, 

(joddess ex4*ellent ly bri;rht ! 

Lay ihy bow' of ]»earl apart, 

And thy erysial shininit 4 uivei : 

(ii\o‘ unto the llyin^^ Imrl, 

Sj>ace to breathe, how short sm'ver ; 

Thou that mak’st a day of ni^dii, 

(ioddess exeellently bri^^ht ! 

To 

[From ‘ The Vision of IMiRht.'] 

Break, Phantasy, from tliy cave of cloud, 
And spreail thy purple w injjs ; 

Now all thy fi^ureM are allow’d. 

And variouH shapes of things ; 

Create of airy forms a Mtrt am, 

It must have IiUmkI, and nought i»f phlegm ; 
And though it Im? a w'aking dnmm, 

Yet, let it like an odour ri«o 
To all the acnHCH here, 

And fall like sleep ui>oii their eyes, 

Or muMic in their car. 


Swuj. 

[From ‘ Tlic Forest.*] 

Oh do not wanton witli those eyes, 

I^est I be sick ivith weeing; 

Nor cast them down, but let them riao, 

Lest .shame de^ troy tlicir being. 

(Jh be not anr:ry with those tires, 

For then tJjeir tiireuts will kill me; 

Nor look too kind on my desires, 
l or then my hopes will spill me. 

fill do not hteef) tliem in thy tears, 

For t-o will sorrow' Hlay me; 

Nor spread them as <!i.stra Jght with fears ; 

Aliiic tuvn enongli betray nu*. 

7b i'iVat, 

[ I'niiii tlic 

Kiss mo, sweet ! the wary lover 
ran Y<uu' fayoui> keep and coa cr, 

M'heii the couifMofi ( ourlin'/jay 
All your bounii<*> will betra\. 

K is** again ; no « roitture eonu's ; 

Ki-'S, 5ii)»i score up wealliiv sums 
(Uj iny lips, ihu' hardly sunder’d 
W hile you breathe. Fir-i gi\e a hundred, 

I hen a ihou-and, then another 
Hundred, tlien unto the otlur 
A<Id a ih’ U'Ui.d, and s*» more, 

'fill you etjual with llu' 

All the gra-s that Uoninev yields, 

( >r the sands in ( iielsoa fields, 

< )r tli ‘ dioji-* ill silver 'I’lnimcs, 

(>r the stars that gild his streams 
In ilie silent summer niedits, 

"When youths ply their stoFn delights ; 

That the curimi' may not knoiv 
How to tell iliem as they flow, 

And tho cavifuis when they fm<l 
W’lutt their number i‘y bf.‘ }>ined. 

Ih >' Ti t iij>t 

Soe tlie ebatiot at baud here of love, 

W herein mv lady ridcili I 
F.ui h that «lraws is .a swan oi- a dove, 

And w<dl the car )o\(‘ guidetli. 

A.s she gties all liearis do duty 
I nto ln-r beauty ; 

Aud enannmrM do w ish, so they might 
But enjoy suel: a sight, 

'!'h it they still were to run by her side, 

Thnmgh sw ords, through seas, w hither she would ride. 

1K» but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that lore’s world coiiipriselh I 
]>o Imt look on lier. slie is bright 
As love’s star tvhen it riseth ! 

Do but mark, her fort'head’s smoother 
'fhan words that soothe her ! 

Ami frtun her arch’d brows, such a grace 
Slmds itself through tlie fa<'e, 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

v\U the gain, all the good of the elements* strife. 

Have yon seen but a bright lily grow, 

BefoixA rmle hands have touch’d it? 

Have you markM but tho fall of the smnr, 

Before the H<»il hath smutch’d it I 
Jlave you felt the wik> 1 of the Waver, 

Or sAvan’s down ever ? 

Or have smelPd of the bml o* the brier ? 

Or the ’naixl in the fire ? 

Or have tasted the hag of the bee ? 

O 80 white ! O so soft! <» so sweet is aho! 

m 
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Good J/ifi', Long Life. 

It is not giowinp: like a tree 
In bulk, doth make niau better be, 

Or standing an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a lo^^ at last, dry, bald, and sear. 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far, in May, 

Although it fall and die that night. 

It was the plaid and flower of light! 

In email proportions we just beauties see : 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

Fpitaph on the Countess of PembroJee, 

Undenieath this saVde hearse 
Lies the subject of all vei-se, 

Sidney’s sister,Penibn^keV mother; 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn’d and fair, and good as slu', 

Time shall throw a. dart at tlioe. 


Epitaph on Elizahethy L. 11, 

Would'st thou liear what man say 
In a little ?—reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harlxair give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault, 

Jjeave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth, 

The other let it sleeji with dealli 
Fitter, where it die<l,to tell, 

Than that it live<l at all. Farewell ! 

On wy First Ihniyhtrr. 

Here lies to each her jaireiits ruth, 

Mary, the dauglder of tlieir youth ; 

Yet all heaven’s gifts being heuveii’'< due. 

It makes the father hrss to rue. 

At six months’end she partecl lumct* 

With safety of her innocence ; 

Whose soul heaven’s (jucen (whose name rim beav' ) 
In comfort of her mother's tears. 

Hath placed among her i irgii» train : 

Where, while that sever’d doth remain, 

This grave partakes the fleslily birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle eartli. 

To J*tmhnrii( * 

[From ‘ The Forest.’] 

Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble ; nor canst boast a row 
Of polish’d ])illars, or a roof of gold : 

Thou hast no lant(;rn, rvhereof tales are told ; 

Or stair, or courts ; but stand’st an ancient pile. 

And these grudg’d at, are reverenced the while. 

Thou joy’st in better marks of soil and air, 

Of wood, of water ; therein thou art fair. 

♦ Penshurst is situated in Kent, near Tunhridge, in a wide and 
rich valley. The grey walls and turrets of tiie old mansion ; its 
liigh-peakcd and red roofs, and the new buildings of fresh stone, 
mingled with the ancient fabric, present a very striking and 
venerable aspect. It is a fitting abode for the noble .Sidneys. 
Tlte pork contains trees of enormous growth, and others to 
which past events and characters liave given an‘everlasting 
interest; as Sir Philip Sidney’s Oak, Baoehariusa’s Walk. Ca¬ 
rnage’s Bower, dec. The ancient massy oak t.iblcs remain ; and 
from Jenson’s description of the hospitality f)f tlie family, they 
must often have * groaned with the weight of tfio feast.' Mr 
William Howitt lias given an intcroBting account of I'enshurat 
In his Ytotts to llemarkahio Places, 1840. 


TO 

Thou hast thy walks for health as well au sport; 

Thy mount to which the dryads do resort, 

Where Pan ami Bacchus their high feasts have mnde 
Beneath the broad beech, and the chestnut shade; 
That taller tree wliich of a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the Muses met. 



Tlierc, in t)ic wjirln d bark, ;tn* out tIh* mnnes 
f)f many a .'Sylvan tukrti with hi^ tlamr«i. 

Ami theiM'e the ruddy .’^atyrs <d’t jUMvoki- 
'Flu* Hi:ht<'r I'uuiis t'> reach thy LHdi(^^^’ ( )ak. 

'I'hy Copse, too, ]iam<‘tl of (lamu'je, tlmu ha-t here 
'J'hat never fails, to serve the<‘, season’d deer. 

When tlmu w<iubr''t fea-;t or exercise tliy fiiriid-. 

'i'he low<T laiul tlmt to (lie ri^’el heiid-, 

'I'hv sheep, t^iy bulloek^’, kliic, aiid ealve^ do feed : 
'I’he miildle ground t)iy mare> aid hoix'^ hi<-cd. 

F.ncli bank <ioih viel'l thec (’onic'i, ami the top^^ 
Fertih-ol’Wood. A^liore, aid Sidney*" cop-^e, 

'J'o crown thy opeii lal-lc dot h pro\ ld(i 

Tlie ]mrpled pheasant, with tlie -speckled .sidv ; 

Th(! palnt<-<I partridge lies in eveiN field, 

And, for thy mess, i> willing to he kill'd. 

And it the iiigh-svvoi len Med wav iuil thy dislj. 

Thou liast thy ]>oids tlnit j>a\ tine tribute ft.nh, 

Fat, Hg<‘d carjts that nni into thy net, 

And jiike.s, muv wt‘ury tlieir own kind to eat, 

As loath the Hecoml draught or < a.st to Htav, 
Ofliciously, at flrst, tliemhelvcK betray. 

Briglit eels that emulate them, and leap on land, 
Before the fidicr, (»r into his liarid. 

Thou liast thy orcliard fruit, ihy garden flowers, 

Fr|^ as the air, and new us are the hours. 

The early cheny with the later plum, 

Fig, gniyie, and quince, each in Iiis time doth come; 

'I’he iilushing apricot and W'oollv p<‘ach 

Hang on thy walks that ever}' eliild mry reach. 

And though thy walls be of the cotmtry stone, 
'I'hey’re rear’d with no man’s ruin, no man’s grofwi ; 
There’s none that dwell about them wish them down ; 
But all come in, the fanner and the clown. 

And no one empty handed, to salute 
Thy lord and lady, tlmtigh they have no 
Some bring a cajmn, »omo a rural cake. 

Some nuts, some apples; gome that think they make 
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The better cheeses, briiijj them, or dec send 
By their rijM? daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands ; and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves, in plum or pear. 

But whut can this (more than express their love) 
Add to thy free provisions, far above 
7'ho need of such f whose liberal board doth flow 
With all that hospitality doth know ! 

Where comes no guest hut is allow'd to eat 
Without his fear, and of thy lord’s owu meat: 

Where the same beer, and l>rea<l, and self-same wine 
That is his lordship’s shall he also mine. 

And I not fain to sit (as some this day 
At great rneri’M tables] aiid yet dine away. 

Here no man tells my nips ; nor, standing l>y, 

A w^aiter doth my glutton}' envy : 

But gives me what I call, and lets me cat; 

Ho knows below ho shall funl plenty of meat; 

'I'hy ta)>les hoard not up for the next day, 

Nor, when I take my lodging, need I pray 
For fire, or lights, or liv<Ty ; all is there, 

Ah if thou, then, wert mine*, or I rei:rnM here, 

'I’here’s nothing I can wish, lor whieh I stay. 

This found King James, when hunting late this way 
^^'ith his hrave son, tin? Prin 'C ; they saw thy fires 
Shine bright on every hearth, as the desires 
Of thy Penates liad been set on flame 
d'e entertain them ; or tiie country came, 

W ith all their zeal, to warm tln ir vvt lcome here. 
WTiat (g'reat, I will not say, Init) suddi-n cheer 
Did’st thou then make them! and what praise wo-s 
heap’d 

On thy go^id lady then, who therein reap’d 
The just rew.ard of her high housewifery ; 

'lo have her linen, plate, and all tiling'* niirh, 

AVln-n shti was far ; and not a room hut drest 
As if it had e.xpected such a gu<‘st! 

'J'hese, Penshurst, are thy [)raise, and yet not all ; 

'I'hy la<ly’s noble, fruitful, chaste withal. 

11 is childn n * " * 

• * have hec-n tauglit religieui ; thence 

'riieir gentler spirits have suck’d itinoecnre. 

Kach morn and even th<‘V are taught to ]>rnv, 

W’itli the whole Inuisehold, and may, every <lay, 

Head, in their virtuous parents* noble parts, 

I'he mysteries of manners, urms, and art?. 

Now, I’enshurst, they that will pr(*portio^ tlieo 

^Vith other edilices, when they see 

Those proud amlnliou:'* heaps, ami nothing else, 

May say their lords have built, but tliy h)rd dwells. 

To t/e* Mnnonj of mp hclond William Shak-- 

t'-pm/Yj and IVhat he hath left m. 

To draw no envy, Shakspeare, on thy name. 

Am I thus ample to thy hook and fame ; 

W'hile I confess thy writing.s to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can }>niisc too much. 

’I’is true, and all men’s suflrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths 1 meant unto thy jiraisc ; 

For silliest ignorance on these would liglit, 

Which, w’hen it sounds at best, hut echoes right ; 

Or blind affection, which «loth ne’er advance 
The truth, hut gropes, and urges all by chance ; 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to min, xvhere it setun’d to raise. 

But thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 

Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin : Soul of the age ! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage ! 

My Snakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : 
lliou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy hook doth live. 

And wa have wits to rend, and praise to give. 


That I not mix thee go, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great but disproportion*d Muses : 

For if I thought my judgment w'ere of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers. 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

(tr sporting Kyd or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou had small J.«atin and less Greek, 
From theiice to honour thee I w ill not seek 
For names ; but call forth thund’ring F)schylu8, 
Kuripides, and Sojihocles to us, 

Pacuviua, Aeeius, him of Cordova dead, 

To live again, to liear thy husk in tread', 

.And shake a stage ; or when thy socks w'cre on, 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that iiiMolent (rreece or hauglity R' ae 
Setit forth, or since did fr(tin their ashes.come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Kuiopc homage owe. 

He was not of an age, hut for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like .Aj)ollo, he came forth to w'ann 
<^titr ears, or like a Mercury, to chanu ! 

Nature herself was proud of hia designs. 

And joy’<i to wear tlic drewing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven go fit. 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

'fhe merry (ireek, tart Aristophaneg, 

Neat 'I’ereiicc, witty Plautu*, now not please ; 

But anti<juated and degerted lie, 

.As they were net of nature’s family. 
y«‘t must 1 not giv(! nature all ; thy art. 

My gentle ?:^haks}>t\'irc, rau»t enjoy a part. 

For though the p<K‘t’g matter nature be. 

His art doth give the faghion ; ami, that he 
Who casts to writ*’ a living lino, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and itrike the second heat 
i’pon the Muses’ anvil ; tuni the same, 

.\nd himself with it, that ho thinks to fmme ; 

Or fur the laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

F'*r a good poet's made atf well as horn. 

Ami such wert thou ! l^k how the father’s face 
l.ives in hii issue, even so the race 
(>f Shakspearc’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well turned and true filed lines : 

In eacii of which he seems to shako a lance, 

As bnuidishM at (he eyes of ignorance. 

Swei't Nwan of Avon ! Avhat a sight it were 
To see thee in oiir water yet apjiear. 

And make those flights upon the hanks of Thames 
That so di<i take Fliza nml our James ! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage, 
Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned like 
night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light! 

On the Portrait of Shakjspeare, 

[Under the frontispiece to the first edition of bia works; 1623i] 

This figure that thou here secst put, 

It was for gentle Shakspearo cut. 

Wherein the graver had a strife 
AVTth nature, to outdo the life : 

O could he but have drawn his wit, 

As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face ; the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass : 

But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture but his book.* 

* This attestation of Bon Joniiiion to the first enfravsd 
tmlt of Shakspeare. sestns to prove its fidelity os a lUcsfiissa 
The portrait corresponds with the monuinontid eifigy at Steal* 
ford, but both represent a heavy and somewhat ineleautl 
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TO 1840. 


IlICHAHD COKBKT. 

Richard Cordkt (1582-1C35) wjis the* son of a 
man avIio, though only a gardener, must have pos¬ 
sessed superior qualities, as he obtained the hearty 
conunendations, in verse, of Ben donBon. 'I'he son 
was educated at Westminster and Oxford, and hav¬ 
ing taken orders, lie became successively bisho]> of 
Oxford and bishop of Norwich. The social quali- 



Nonvidi Catlicdral. 

ties of witty Bishop Coibtt, and his never-failing 
vivacity, joined to a nioderate sliare of dislike to 
the Puritans, recornnicndcd liiin to tlie j)atronag^e of 
King James, by wh<nn he was rai.sc<l to the mitre. 
His habits were ratlier too convivial fur the dignity 
of his oftice, if we may credit some <»f tlic anc<-dotcs 
whicli have been related of him. Meeting a ballad- 
singer one rnarket-day at Abingdon, and the man 
complaining that be could get no custom, the jolly 
doctor put off his gown, and arrayed him.sclf in the 
leathern jacket of tl\c itinerant vocalist, and l>eing 
a handsome man, with a clear full voiec, he })resently 
Tended the stock of balhuls. One time, as lie was 
coniinning, the (Country peoide pressing in to sec 
the ceremony, (kirbet exclaimed—* Bear off tliere, 
or 1*11 confirin ye w ith my staff.’ J’be bishop and 
his chaplain, J)r Lushington, it is said, would .some¬ 
times repair to the wine-ei llar together, and Oorbet 
used to put off hi.s episcopal hood, saying, ‘ There 
lies the doctorthen be put off his gowm, s.aying, 
‘There lies tlie bishop;’ then the toast went round, 

* Here’s to thee, Corbet* Here’s to thee, Lusliiug- 
ton/ Jovialities like these seem more like those of 

figure. Tlierc is, however, a placid gcKxl himiour in the ex- 
preseion Of the features, and much sweetness in the moutli and 
bps. The upper part of the liead Is bald, and the lofty fore- 
heitd Is conSpictunis in both, as In the Chandos and other plo- 
tures. The gcnorul roftcmhlnnce we liavo no doubt is correct, 
but considerubic ailowunoc must be made fur t]iedcfta;tivc sUitc 
of English art at this pcrhjd. 


the jolly Friar of Copnianhurst tliaii the acts of a 
Protestant bishop, but Corbet had higher qualities; 
his toleration, solid sense, and lively talents, jiro- 
ciired him deserved esteem and respect. His jax-fnis 
were first collected and published in 1647. They 
arc of a miscellaneous charactt*r, the host known 
being a Journci/ into /’n/nre, written in a light easy 
strain of descriptive humour. J'lie Fnreu'cU to tfie 
Fairies is equally lively, and more [joetical. 

[ 7’o Vno'eni CorlKt^ hif^ 

What I shall lea^(‘ tbco none can tell, 

But all shall say 1 wish tbcc well : 

1 wish thee, Vin, belbre all wcahli, 

Botli Ix.-dily and gliostly hcaltli ; 

Nor too much wcaltli, n(>r wit conic t the*-', 

So much of either may undo tlu'c. 

1 wish thee learning not for sliow', 
hinougli fi»r to instnic-t and knou ; 

Not sucli as gi.-ntIcmcn rcqniro 
To prate at tal'le or at fire. 

I wish thee all tliy nioilur's graces, 

'I’hy futhei*,^ fortunes uml his places. 

1 wi<!i tlu i' fi'i’inls, ami one at eouit 
Not to huil'l on, but snji]!oit ; 

'J’o ki‘ep tliec not in doin;/ nianv 
Oppression", but fiom sufl'oring anv. 

I wi"h thee peni’c iri ail thv wavs, 

Nor la/y nor e<'ntentious days ; 

Ami, when thy soul and ! o«ly pait, 

As inm;eent as now thou an, 

[J< nrth y to 

1 went from Iderlaiid irif<' j'ranee. 

Nor v<U to ham to eriago nor dance, 

Nh-r >et to ride mu- hn<-e ; 

Put I to lode ahuiL', 

Muefi liki’ .hilin I)orv* in the song, 

I p<-ti a lady tide. 

1 *'11 an ambling mig did g'et, 

(1 trn"t lie is not ]>jiid for \ef). 

And sjiurr’d him on each side. 

Ami lojKaiut Ibuinis fa t >V(‘ can e, 

To s<‘e the sight" of Notre llanm, 

(Tlnr man tliat s1ioi\m them snuflles), 

W'hert' w)m> is apt for t<- iKdicve, 

May st‘e our Tady’s right-arm sleeve, 

And eke her old jiantofles ; 

Her breast, licr milk, In r very gown 
That she did wear in Helhlehein town, 

\Vhen in tlie inn slie l;iv. 

Yet all the W(»rld knows flnit’s a fable, 

Tor so grood clothes ne’er Itiy in stable, 

1 poll a lock of luiy. 

'fhen* is f<ne <d the crosJs nails, 

AYhieh, whoso sts's, Jiis boum t \aih, 

And, if he w ill, may kmad. 

Some say ’twivs false, ’twas never so, 

Yet, feeling it, thuH mueh 1 know, 

It is ns true as steel. 

♦ 'rhiHalluilcs to one of the most ct lebrated of the old English 
balhido. It wus the favourite performanee of the KnftHhh nifn- 
strels, IIS lately as the n*igo of Charles II., imri Drydon lUludeti 
to It as to tlu? most hneknied thiiin ot the time - < 

Itut Sunderland, (halolphin. Lory, 

These will apin'nr madi ehits in story, 

'Twill turn all fsdltics to Jests, 

Tv rrpmted Uke John Dory, 

Wiien fiddlers sing at fousts. 

miwn’s Ancient p. lim 
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SIR JOHN bEACMONT. 


There i« a lanthom wli'u h the Jews, 

M'hen Judas le<l them fortli, did use, 

It weighs my w(‘iglit dow'iiright: 

But, to believe it, you must think 
Tl»e Jews did put a candle in’t, 

And then 'twas very light. 

There’s one saint tliere liatli lost his nose: 
Another ’h heiul, but not his toes, 
llin elbow ami his lliumb. 

But when that we hud scon tlie rags, 

W'e went to th’ inn and took our niiffs, 
And so away did c(mie. 

e came to Bari'^ on the Seine, 

*'l'is wondrotL= thir, ’ti'< notliing clean, 

’ J is Kuroji;-’s greatest twwn. 

How str«*ng it is, I need n<»t tell it. 

For all the woi hi may e:.-ily siiicll it, 

’i hat walk it up and d--wn. 

'I’here many strange' thing'^ .are to s, ,-, 

'I'hc palace an<l gia,at g;i!lery, 

'J’he IMaee Kr^yal doth <*\eel : 

J’lie new hridge, and llie ^talUfM then*. 

At Notre Hame, Saint Baler, 

'i he steejde bears the hell. 

F»>r learning', ih* l ’ni\er-'itv ; 

And, tor eld elethes, the 1') i]<pery *, 

'I’he hou>.e tlie tj>ueen did huiid. 

Saint Innocents, w)ios<- earth •h voui" 

I)ea<i corps in Ibur-aud-twenty Inmr-, 

And there the KiiJg Wit** killed : 

'J'hc B;i''tlllc, and Saint Dennis 
'Ihe ShatlleniNt, lilie London l icet. 

The arsenal no toy. 

But if you'll see tin* prettiest tlung, 
tie to tin* (“ourt and see the kitig, 

(.), Tis a hojK'l'nl boy.^ 

He is, of all his dukes and peers, 
Ue\ercncM lor mueli w it at *s year g 
Nor must \ou tljlnk it much ; 

Lor he with little swileh doih ]da’*. 

And make tiiu* dirty pies ol elaN, 

<) never king ma<lc such I 

♦ 

/’rovoc/// f>> t/ir Faif'x \ 

Larewell rewards and fairii’s, 

<it>od hou‘<ew ives now may s.iv. 

Lor now bail sluts in «lairies 
Do fare us well as they. 

Ami though they swe<*p their hearilo i»o N s« 
'Lhau maids were wont to dc*. 

Yet who of late, for I'leanliness, 

J'iiuls si.xpence in her shoe I 

Lament, lament, ohl Abbeys, 

The fairies lost command ; 

'I'liey did )>ut change priests’ babies. 

But some have ehaiiged your land ; 

And all your eliiblrcn sprung from thence 
Are now grown l*uritans ; 

Wlio live as changelings ever since, 

I'or love* of yotu* domains. 

At morning and at evening both, 

\ on men’y were nml glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These piTtty latlics had j 
When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Cii* to milking row. 

Then menily weut tlieir tabor. 

And uimbly weut their toen. 

« LquU XIIU 


UTtricss those rings and roundelays 
Of tlicirs, wliich yet remain, 

\Yere footed in Queen Marj’.s days 
On many a grassy plain ; 

But Hincc «»f late Elizabeth, 

And later, James cniuc in. 

They never dancM on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 

By which we note the fairies 
Were* tif tin* <.!<! piofession, 

Their songs were Avc-Maries, 

Tlieir dances w'erc j>roecs;s;ion : 

But now, alas I tiny all arc dead. 

Or gone beyond the .seas ; 

Or fartlicr b*r religion fle<l. 

Or el-e tliey take tlieir ea^-e. 

' A t'dl-tale in tlieir c-'enpany 
'J hey never c<>uhl endure, 

And wh<<''() kept not secretly 

Their mirth, was juinish’d sure ; 

It Avas a jimt and Thristian deed, 

'I'o }>inch such hliM k and blue ; 

<) loAv the c<ymmoinvealth doth need 
Such justices as you ! 

i sin jeiix nUAUMONT—DR HENRY KING. | 

Among the numerous minor p*H.*ts vvbo flimrisbed, | 
or rather romposal, in the reign of J.ames, were Sir 
. loii-s Bkai MONT (L’>S'2 -D»:2H) and Dr Hi:vnY King, 
bi.sbop (jf ( hiclu'sler f L’»‘M - Hb'JJ). The former was 
, the elder biother of the celebniteil dramatist. En- , 
I .i*,'ying the family ( state of Ctr:u*( Dieu, in Tx‘ic*eRter- 
•1 sAire. Sir.Iohn tledicated part of liis leisure hours to 
i the service of the Miisc-s. He wrote a yicami on Bos- 
worth L i( Id in tie* heroic couplet, whii h, though 
! generally cold ami unuujnssionecl, exhibits correct ’ 
. and forcible versitie.Mtion. As a specimen, wx> subjoin ^ 
lli<*liar<i*s animated address tc) bis troops on the eve ; 
i of the decisive haltb*;— j 

My fellow '^Mbliors 1 tlonigh your swords ; 

Are sharp, and need not w hi'tting by my words, | 

Yet call to mind the many glorious days 
In which we irea'iired uji immortal praise. 

If, when 1 "(‘iwecL 1 ( ver lied from foe, 

Liy ye frt'm niinr lei me )»e punish'd Svi I 
But if my father, ivlien at hr^t he tried 
How' all hi- s.'ii- could >hining blades abide, 

L'.nnd me an eagle whose undazzded eyes 
Affo'Ht the beams that from the steel arise ; 

And if 1 m>w in action teach the s.ame. 

Know, then, ye have but changed your general’s 
name. 

Be still youi'selves I Ye fight against the dross 
(Jf those who oft hn\ e run from you with loss. 

How many Somersets (dissension’s brands) 

Have fell the force of our revengeful hands ! 

From whom this youth, as from a princely flood, 
Ikrives his best hut not untainted blood. 

ILva’c our a''s;ndts made J^ancastcr to droop ? 

And shall this Welshman ivith his ragged tnnAp, 
SulMlue the Norman ami the Saxon line, 

'rhat only IMerlin may Ih* thought divine! 

S<*c what a guide these fugitives have chose! 

Who, biTd aimmg the French, our Rncient fiKS, 
Forgets the English language and the ground, 

And knoAVrt not w hat our drums and trumpets sound 1 


Sir John Beaumont wrote the beniic couplet with 
great ease and correctness. In a jkhmu to the me¬ 
mory of FertUnando BiiUon, Esq., are the foUowiug 
exeelieut verses:— 


Why should vain sorrow follow him with tearSy 
Who shakes oflf burdens of declining yean! 
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Whose ^reiid exceeds the usual bounds ot life. 
And feels no sti'oko of any fatal knife ? 

The destinies enjoin their wheels to run, 

Dntil the len;,d}i of his wliole course be Hjmn. 

No envious clouds obscure his strugc:ling light, 
Which sets contented at the point of night: 

Yet this large time no gi-eater profit brings. 

Than every little moment whence it springs; 
Unless employ’d in works deserving jiraise, 

Must wear out nvany years and live few days. 

Time fiows from instants, and of these each one 
Should be esteem’d as if it were alone 
’i'he shortest space, which we so lightly prize 
When it is coming, and before our eyes; 

Let it but slide into the eternal main. 

No realms, no worlds, can purchase it again: 
Remembrance only makes the footste]>s last, 

When winged time, whieh fixed the prints, is j>ast. 

Sir Jolin also wrote an ei)ita])h on Iiis brother, the 
dramatist, but it is inferior to the following;— 

On my daiv Son^ (Hcvvasr Ikmunont, 

Can I, who have for others oft eoinjuled 
I'he songs of death, forget my sweotot cliild, 

Which like a tlow’r cru>li\l uiih a bhiNt, i> <leud. 
And ere full time hangs dnwn his Miiiling liead, 
Exi>ecting with clear hope to li\(' anew, 

Among the angels fed w ith heavenly dew ? 

We have this sieii ot’joy, that many days, 

While on the earth his struggliiig .sj)irit stays, 

The name of Jesus iu his moutli eontains 
His only food, his sleep, his ease from painsi. 

0 may that sound be rooted in my mimi, 

Of which in Idm sucli .strong eti’cct I tind ! 

Dear Lord, receive my son, whose winning love 
To me W’a8 like a frieiidshi)), far alxne 
The course of natuiv, or tender agv ; 

Whose look.-* could all iiiV bitter griefs us.suage: 

Let hi.s pure soul—ordainM .seven years t(» be 
In that frail body, which was jtart of hk—• 

Remain luy pledge in heaven, as sent to show 
How to this port at every step I go. 

Dr ITenry King, who was chaplain to James I., 
and did honour to the church ])refern)ent whiidi was 
bestow'ed upon him, was best ktiown as a religious 
poet. His language' and imagery are cliaste and 
refined. Of bhs lighter verse, the following song 
may suffice:— 

Sony. 

Dry those fair, those cry.stal eyes. 

Which, like growing fountains, rise, 

To drown their banks : grief’s .sullen brooks 
Would better flow in furrow’d looks ; 

Thy lovely face was never meant 
To be the shore of discontent. 

Then clear those waterish stars airuiii, 

Which else j)ortcnd a lasting raiji ; 

Lest the clouds which settle there, 

Prolong my winter all the year, 

And thy example others make 
In love with sorrow for thy sake, 

>SVc Vita. 

Like to the falling of a star. 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles whiclr on water stood : 

Ev’n such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 


The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up, the star is shot; 

I’lie flight is juist—and man forgot. 

T/te JHrgt. 

What is the existence of man’s life, 

Rut oj»en war, or slumber’d strife; 
tV'horc .sickne.s.s to his sense presents 
'J'lie conduit of the elements ; 

And never feels a perfect jicaco 

Till Death’s cold hand signs his rtdeoac? 

It is a storm—when; the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood ; 

And each loivsc passion of tlic mind 
Is like a furious gust «!' wind, 

’Which beats his batk with many u wave, 

Till he casts aiichor in the grave. 

It is a fiiiWer whieh Imds, and grows. 

And withers as tin' leaxes disclose ; 

ASJio.st* spring jind fall faint seasons keep, 

Lik(' fits f>f waking l»etbj*<' sleep ; 

'riien shrinks into tliat fatal mould 
A\ here lt'< first being enroll’d. 

It i'' a dream uliox' seeming truth 
Is moruIi‘'M in age and v-uth ; 

AN’hetv ail ilo' ^*•m^<■rl^ lie cast share, 

As wandering si'» hi'' lanclcs are ; 

'i ill ill a ini'll of ihivk di'cay, 

'i’lio dreamer lauish ijuilc away. 

It i" a dial - whicli |'•-i:lt- "Ut 
'I'he sun set, as it nioU ' :ibi'U( ; 

And shadows mui in liiu'" of night 
I'ln* suhtle st;'.'_'<‘S of'I’inir''* fli;:iit ; 

'J ill ali-obseunii'j cartii luith laid 
Jlis l.odv in poijK'tual shade. 

It is a wcarv iiit(‘rlu(lc 

\\ lili'li doth short joys, long v.(»es, include ; 

The world the stage, the juobiguc tears, 

'I’hc aets vjiin hopes ami varied fears ; 

'I'he si'elie shuts up with loss of lireuth, 

And leaves no ejiilogue luu. deatli. 

S J K.VNCl.s: imAT'UONT. 

FiiASfi.s Rkai'mo.vt (1 o?sa-ln 1 (*), wliose name iji 
most con.K])ictiutis as a dnimatist, in union with that 
of Fletcher, wrote a smaU iiinnlier of mistalianeons 
jiieces, wliich Ids brntln;r published after his death. 
Some of thc.se youthful etrusions are witty and 
Hinu.sing; others po.ssess a lyrical .sweetness; am! 
a few are grave ‘and nutraiising. The most eele- 
brated is the letter It) Ren .Jonson, whieh was ori¬ 
ginally puhlislict! at the end of (lie play ‘Nice 
’Valour,’ with the following title; ‘ lilr ' Francis 
Reaiimont’s letter to Ren Jon.son, w ritten In'fore he 
and Master Fletcher came to Jaindon, with two of 
tlie ])rece<lent comedies then not fini.shed, whieh de- | 
ferred their merry meetings at the Mermaid.’ Not- j 
withstanding the admiration of Beaumont for‘Rare { 
Ben,’ lie copied Shakspean; in tlie style of his dnima.s, 
Fletcher, liowever, was still Tiiore Shakspearian than 
his associate. Jlazlitt says finely of tlu' ])remature 
death of Beaumont mid his more poetical friend— 

' 'iriie bee.s were said to have come and built their 
hive iu the mouth of Plato when a child ; and the 
fable might be tran.sferrcd to the sweeter accrents of 
Heaurnont and Fletcher. Beaumont died at the age 
of fivc-and-tuTfity [thirty]. One of these writera 
makes Bellario, the page, say to Pliiiastcr, who 
‘:hreatens to take liis life— 

- ’Tis not a life, 

’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away. 
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But here was youth, genius, aspiring hope, growing 
reputation, cut off like a flower in its summer pride, 
or like “ the lily on its stalk green,” which makes us 



repira* al loitunv, and alnn.st at nature, that scotu 
i to si*l so iltllr sturo liv tla-ir grfut<-sf. lavouritns. 
i 'I'ht* lifV- ol’ i.N nr on^'ht to Itf (jinij^iiig oi’ it 

from tlu* li^lit it Iciuls to a eoidt n dream, full 

of hrightm ss and hwt ('tfi( s*i. lupt jn Elysium ; and 
It givrM om* a lolnctant jkiiil: t » '--■o iho spUnulid 
vision, hy >Ninrli tlmy aro atlt-ndcd m timir path of 
gK»ry, fadn hke a va[ntiir, and thnir saerfd lioads 
laid low in ashes, iH-tdro the sand of i-ummon mortals 
has run out. Ektclar, too, Nras j>reaiaturely cut 
off by the plague.’* 

I I hi'Un- t') })»a J'tH.wn.] 

I The suJi (whim'll ilnth tlie yieatcst r<tml"rt l>rinj; 

: To aV^f-m fi’icnd'', he<'Hn>t‘ ila: .sell-samr- 
j I'hev kifiw, they >rc, h'OM \« r a)*'*.*!!!) is 
I Here, <tur best haymaker (("ri^iM* me tlii-', 
i It is mir <*ounirv H st>le) in this Murni shine 
I 1 lie, and dream of your lull Mermaid wine. 

I Oh, we l»a\e water mixM with claret lee*', 
j Drink apt to bring in drier lunesif'. 

Than heer, goo.,] only foj- th** ^<.ml<•t^^ strain, 
j With fustian metapliors to stutl lhe brain. 

So mixerl, that, given to the thirstiest i.ne, 

’Twill not prove alms, unless he haw the stone. 

1 think, with one drauglit man's invention fade-' : 

Two cujH had (piite spoilM Homer’s Iliades. 

’Tis liquor that will find out Suteiitf’.s wit, 

Lie where he will, and make liim write worse yet ; 
Fill’d with sucli moisture in most grii'vous qualms, 
Did Hubert Wi.svlom write liis singing psalms ; 

And 80 nm«t 1 do this : And yet 1 tliink 
It 18 a potion «cnt uh down to drink. 

By special Providence, ktaqis us from fights, 

Makea us not laugh when we make legs to knights, 
’Tis this that keeps our minds fit for our states^ 

A medicine to obey our magistrates : 

For wo do live more fix*e tlian you ; no hate, 

No envy at one another’s happy state, 

Moves us ; wo are all c(iual ; ewry whit 
Of land that (Sod gives men here is their wit, 

If we consider fully, for our be»t 

And gravest men will with his main house-jest 

♦ Lectiirofi on the Age of BUxabetb, Ac., p. 227. 


Scarce pleaHC you ; we want subtilty to do 
I’he city tricks, lie, hate, and flatter too : 

Here arc none that can bear a painted show, 

Strike when you wink, and then lament the blow ; 
VTho, like mills, set the right way for to grind, 

Can make their gains alike with every wdnd ; 

Only Home fcdlown with the subtlest pate, 

Amongst us, may iKjrchance equivocate 
At Helling <d‘ a hornc, and that’s the most. 

Methinks the little wit I iuid is lost 
Since I ^aw you ; Ibr wit i^ like a rest 
Held up at tennis, wliich men do the be.st, 

With the best gamesters : wliat things have we seen 
Done at the iMermai'l ; lieard w.nd.s that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtht llame, 

As if that every one from win nee they came 
Had meant to put his wliole w it in a jest, 

And had resol v'<r<l to liv(‘ a fool the rest 

Of hi'' dull life : then when there had been thrown 

Wit able enough to Justify tlie town 

I'oi three days j>ast ; w it that might warrant be 

For tlio wdioie city to talk foolislijy 

dill that were caneeMeoI ; and when that was gone, 

We left an air behind us, whicli alone 

^\'aM able to make t)ie two ne.vt companies 

Bight witty ; tbouL'li but dowuiright fools were wise. 

When 1 reii'oinber this, * 

* * * I needs must cry ; 

1 see rnv days of hallading grow nigh ; 

I can already riddle, and can sing 
Catches, srdl bargains, aiid I fear shall bring 
Myself ti» speak the harde'*! words I find 
Over as lyfi as imy w ith one wind, 

” liat takes no medi<'im*s, but th(»ught of thee 
idukes iiH' rcmemlKT all these things to be 
d'he wit of our youiig men, fellows that show 
No part of g<>od, yet utter all they know, 

^Vln>, like tree- of tin.' garden, liave growing soul*. 

()nly .strong Destiny, which all contnd.s, 

I hope hath left a better fate in store 
F<.r me, thy friend, ih.in t<. live ever poor. 

Banihh'd unto tliis home : l ate once again 

Bring me to thee, wlo) caiist mukt? smeoth and plain 

d'he wu} of knowledge for me ; and tlien I, 

M'ho have io> good but in thy c<>m]>anv, 

IVotest it will my greate>t comfort be, 

d'o lu'know ledge all 1 have to flow* front thee, 

Ben ; when these 8C(/n.» are jicrfect, we’ll taste wine; 
ril drink thy mu^c•'s health, thou shall quaff mine. 

On (he Tomki in Wottminster. 

Mortality, behold :uid fear, 

W'hat a cliarge of flesh is here ! 
d'hink how many royal bones 
Sleep w itliin these heap of Hlonen : 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hand* ; 
Where, from their pul[»it.s seal’d with dust, 
They j*rt*ach—in greatness is no trust. 

Here' s an acre .sown indeed 
With the riche.d, royal’st seed, 

That the earth did e’er suck in 
JSince the fust man died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

Though gods they were, as men they died ; 

Here art' wands, ignoble things,,*' 

Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings. 

Here’s a world of pomji and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

A n JipUaph* 

Here whe lies, whose spotless fame 
Invites a stone to learn her iiame : 

The ri^id Spartan that denied 
An epitaph to all that died, 
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Unless for M^ar, in eJiarity 
Would here vouelisufc* an cIojl^v. 

She died a wife, but jet her mind, 
Bejoud virginitj refined, 

From lawless fire remain’d as fix»o 
As now from heat lier ashes be : 

Keep well this j>awn, thou marble cdiest ; 
Till it be eall’d for let it rest ; 

For while this jewel here is set, 

The grave is like a cabinet. 


THOMAS c'Aiu:w. 

Thomas Carkw (15SU-1(130) was the precursor 
and representative of a iiuuicroiis class of jxH'ts ~ 
^ courtiers of a g:ay and gallant school, who to juu'sonal 
accomplislnneuts. rank, and education, nnitedii taste 
and talent for the conventional juictrv then most 
popular and cultivated. Tlieir influem e inav be sci ri 
even in Oowlcy and Drydcii: ('arew ami ^^’aI]cr 
were jierhaps the best of the class; Ihichestcr was 
nndoiibtedly the most debased. T’lieir visions of 
fame wtu'e in general bounded In- the circle of the 
court and the noliility, do live in future generations, 
or to Bound the deptiis of the liuman heart, seems not 
to liavc entered into their eontt'injilations. A loyal 
panegyric was the eph stra’ni of tlieir ambition: a 
‘rosy cheek or coral lip’ formed their ordinary 
theme. 'J'he CMUirt applauded; the lady was flattered 
or appeased hy the eomplirnent ; and the poet was 
praised for his wit and gallantry ; ^vhile :dl tlie time 
the heart had as little to do witli the jioetieal homage 
thus tendered and accepted, as with the cold al>stra<-- 
tions and ‘rare jioesies' on wax or ivory. A foul 
S taint of immorality and irreligion often lurked under 
’ the flowery surface, and insidiously nuule itself 
j known and felt, ('arew sometime.s went heyoml tins 
i strain of heartles.s frivolity, and i.s graceful in sen- ■ 
j timent as well as style—‘piling Uji stones,of lustre 
j from tlie brook;’ but he was capable of fir higher 
; things; and in him, as in Suckling and Sedky, wes<*e 
I only glimpses of a genius which might liave been 
I ripened into permanent and heuelieial exeellenee. 

’ Carew was de.scendcd from an aneimit (lloiu'esttu'- 
shire family, lie was (idneated at Oxfwd, tlu ii tra¬ 
velled abroad, and on his return, obtained the notii'e 
and patronage of Charles 1. He was :ippointed gni- 
tlemaii of the privy chamber, and sewi r in ordinary 
to the king. Ills after life was that of a courtier - 
witty, ufl'able, and accomplished—without reflection; 
and in a strain of loose revelry w liicli, ai'cording to 
Clarendon, the i)oet deeply rejK ntcd in liis latter 
days. * He died,’ says tlie state historian, ‘ witli the 
greatest remorse for that licen.se, and w itli the great¬ 
est manifestation of Christianity, that hi.s best friends 
could desire.’ 

The poems of Carew arc s]K)rt and occasional. 
His longest is a masque, WTitteii by command of the 
king, entitled Cadum Britamiirum. It is partly in 
prose; and the lyrical jiieces were set to mmsic by 
Dr Henry Lav es, tlie poetical musician of that age.* 
The short amatory pieces and songs of Chirew were 
exceedingly popular, and are now the only produc¬ 
tion* of ins which are read. Tliey are often inde¬ 
licate, but rich in expression. Thirty or forty years 
later, he W'ould have fallen into the frigid style of the 
court poets after the Hestoration ; but at the time he 
Wrote, the passionate and imaginative vein of the 
EUza^than period was not w holly exliaasted. T'he 
‘gehial and warm tint.s’ of the elder muse still 
coloured the landscape, and were reflected back in 
some measure by Carew. He abounded, Iiowever, 

* Of t)ie peouHiur composition oaUed the masque, on account 
h given in the aeqnel* 


in tnsteles.s conceits, even oti grave elegiac subject*. 
In hi.s epitaph on the daughter of Sir Thomas Went- 
w'orth, lie say.s— 

Awd liere the precious dust laid, 

AVliose juirely-teinpered clay W'.as made 
So flue that it the guest betray'd. 

Klse the soul grew so fa.**! within, 

It broke the outwanl shell of sin, 

And so was hatch’d a cherubiu ! 

Ask me iu> more whore .love bestows, 

When .luiu* is past, tlie fading rose ; 

I'or ill your beauties, urieut deej), 

I'Jn se flowers, us in tlieir eausi s, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither ilo stray 
'fhe goId<‘ii atoms ot‘ the day ; 

For in pure love licHVfMi did prepare 
I'hose ]>ow«lers to emieli your lialr. 

Ask me no more wlhther doth haste 
'fhe nightiiigali* wIn n May is past ; 

Ft>r in vour s\\e<*t ilividing throat 
She winters, and keep" Wiirui Inu* note. 

Ask iiH' no inort‘ if e;ist or we-^t 
Tlie IMi.enix builds lier spiey nest ; 

For unto you at last sin* fli<>s, 

And in vour fragrant I)os<.m dh'S ! 

7Vir Comjdini' 

I do not love tlu'e for that fair 
Kieh fan i)f thv most eurious liair ; 

'Jlmngh the wire" thcM’eof he drawn 
Finer than the threads of lawn, 

And are softi j- than tlie lea\es 
(hi tvhidi llu subtle sjtider weutes. 

I do not love th(‘(‘ for Thos(‘ flowers 
(irowing on tliv elieeks (low’s howers) ; 

'I’hough such eumiing them hath sjireud, 

None eun ]»aint them white nml red: 
lane's golden arrows thc riee are shot, 

A ct for them 1 love thee not. 

I <lo not love tlice for those soft 
Ke<l eoral lijts I've kiss’d so oft ; 

Nor teeth of i>earl, the donl)l(' guard 
'J'o .s[)eeeh, wlieme mns’n* still is lieard ; 

'J’hough from tliose lijis a kiss Ix’ing taken, 

Alight tyrants melt, and death avvakt u. 

I do not love thee, (tli I my (airest, 

For that rieliest, fa- tliat rarest 
Silver jiillar, wliieh stands under 
'I'hy sound liead, that glolie of WMiuder ; 

'riio' that neek he whiter far 
Thau towers of polish'll ivory are. 

Stnttj, 

Would you kinnv what’s sidt ? I dare 
Not bring you to the down or air ; 

Nor to stars to show what's bright, 

Nor to snow to teach you white. 

Nor, if you would music hear, 

Call the orbs to take your car ; 

Nor to plea.se your 8cn.se bring fortli 
Bruised nard or what’s more worth. 

Or on food were your thoughts jilacM, 

Bring you nectar, for a^ta.ste : 

Would you have all these in one, 

Name luy mistress, and ’tU done, ♦ 
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Shephtt'd, Nyntfth, Chorui. 

S?iep. Thirt mossy bank they j>resH\l. Ni/mph. That 
a'^od oak 

I>ul canopy the happy pair 
All iii;»ht from the dainf) air. 

Cho. Here let ns sit and Hin*: the words th(3y spoke, 

Till the day breakin^^ their eiiibraccH broke. 

Ship, Sec, love, the blnshes of the morn appear, 
i; And n«)\v she hanos her }>eurly Htort*, 
ji (Hobl/d from tlie <?ast<'rn nliore,) 

!| r th’ ctovslipV^ hell, ami rose’s ear: 
j ; Sweet, I must stay no loii;.'<*r h(‘r«‘. 

11 Kifwph, Those stretik.Hof douhltul li^'ht usher not day, 
;| * Hut show mv snn must set ; no inoni 

I Shall shine till thou retuin ; 
j d'he yellow planet^, and tin* ;jri».v 
! Uttwn, shall attend th(M3 o»j thy uay. 

Ship. If tliine eyes r^ld my j.aths, they fnny forbeaV 
'J'heir u-^eless shiiiv. S'liUij'h. My tears will quite 
* l'ixti!it(uisli llu'ir faint li;.'ht. 

Shfp, Those (irojis will make their beams more char. 

Love’s tlames will .-^hine in e\’jy tear. 

Vho. ’I'hey kissM ami wept; ami from their lips ami eyes. 
In a mix’d dew of hriny sneef, 

I’heir joys ami sorrows meet ; 

Hut s)j(‘eiii s oil I. Ay^ey-A. Shepleu-iL arise, 

'I'lie isun h(‘trays us <*lse to spies. 

Chu. The w inoed liours fly fast, wliil-t ne emhraeo ; 
Hut \\hen w<‘ want their help to im-et, 

'] In'V move witli leaden teet. 

'J'heii let us junion time, ami chase 

'I’he day for (’ver from this place. 

f>ht'p. Hark: yfftnph. Ay, im*, stay 1 Sh*p. For <'ver. 

.XinjijJi. No.ari.se, 

must he ^Toiie. N/oy<. My nest oi spl’e. 
ypuiffh. ,My Soul, Slt(p. My jiaradiM-. 

Cho. Neither e<iuld sjiv farewell, hut tliroujh their eyes 

(irief interrupted .speech with tears' supplies. 


Mofifc fleeting when it is most dear ; 

Tis gone while we but say—Ti« here. 

Thcne curious locks, ho aptly twin’d, 

IVhoKc every hair a soul doth bin<l, 

AVill change their iiuhnni hue, and grow 
MTiite and colrl as winter’s snow. 

'J'hat eye, which now is C npid’s nest, 

M ill prove his giave, and all the rest 
Will follow ; in the <heck, chin, nose. 

Nor lily shall he fonml, mu* rose ; 

Ami what will tlien hecfunc (d'all 
'J’hosc whom now you servants call ? 

Like swallows, wlieii yotir stimmerN done, 
'J'liey’Il ll\, jiml seek soiju; warmer sun. 

Then wi.sely choose one to your friend 
M'hose love may (wlu n your heautie.s end) 
Rcmjiin still lirm ; be jwivvident, 

And think, l^efore tlie summer’s spent, 
t »r folbuving winter ; like the ant, 

III jilenty hoard for time of scant. 

For when tin* storms of l ime have moved 
M'ave.s on that cheek which was bolovcil ; 

}»en ,'i fair lady's face is pined, 

I And yellow sjiread where r(‘d once shinM ; 

I \\'hcn beauty, youth, and all sweets lea^c* her, 
( Love mar return, but lovers never: 

! And obi folk.s say there arc no j>ains 
j Like itch of love in aged veins. 

O love me iIh-ii, and mav iKgin it, 

].et us nut lose thi*-’ ) resent minute ; 
j For time and age will work that wrack 
Which time <<r age shall ne’er call back. 

^ The .siiake <aeh year fresh skin resumes, 

And eagles change their aged plumes ; 

/*. The faded ro«e, each spring, receives 
I A frcnh r<*d tincture on her leaves : 

) Hut if your lieautic'. om o decay, 
j Vo(i never kmov a second May. 

! Oh, then, he wise, and whilst your .season 
I Affords you days for sport, do reason ; 
j S|>end Hot in vain your life’s short hmir, 

Hut eroj) in lime your beauties’ flower, 

1 A\'iiieh will away, and doth together 
* H<uU hud ami fade, both blow and wither. 


Midn^'rifp hi f.eiy ^ 

(jive me mo)<* lovi*, •►r imue ilisdain ; 

'fhe torrid or the fro/.eu /.one 
Hriiig etpial ease unto my pain, 

'J'he temperate allonls nie iiom* ; 
liilher exinuae of love or Jiate 
Is HWeeter than a calm estate. 

(live me a storm ; if it be lo\c, 

liike Danae in that goblen shower, 

1 swim in pleasure ; if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
My vulture hopes ; and he’.s po.sse,s.s'il 
Of heaven that’s but from hell releas’tl; 
Then crown my joys or cure my pain ; 
(live me nmit* lo\c or more disdain. 

7 \ r.-inniflouH to Love. 

Think not, ’cause men flutt’ring say, 
Y’are fresh a« April, sweet as May, 
Bright as is the nioming star, 

7'hat you are so ; or, though you are, 

Be not therefore proud, ami deem 
All men unworthy your esteem ; 

Nor let brittle beauty make 
You vour wiser thoughts forsake : 

For that lovely face will fail ; 

Beauty’s sweet, but beauty’s fiiul! 

Tis sooner past, ’tie sooner done, 

Than summer’s rain or winter’s sun ; 


Rffunud. 

He that b•^e^ a rosy cheek, 
t >r a ci.ral lip admires, 

Or fnun s(ar>like eyes doth seek 
Fm ! (o maintain his fires ; 

As obi d ime makes these ilecay, 

So his flames must Avaste away. 

Hut a smooth and steadfast inimi, 

(lenlle thouglits ami calm desires ; 

Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying tires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
liovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes ! 

No tears, ('eliiv, now shall win 
My resolv'd heart fo return ; 

1 have search'd thy soul withiji. 

And find nought but pride and *com ; 

I have leani’d thy arts, and now 
Cun disdain as much as thou. 

Some power, in iny revenge, convey 
That love to her 1 cn,st aAvay. 

[d pptvmidi of Spring.] 

Now that the winter’s gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the firost 
Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Upon th« silver lake, or crv'stal stream ; 
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But the wanxi suii thaws the benunibM earthy 
And makes it tender; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo, and the humble lK?e ; 
Nov/ do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph (o the world the youthful spring. 
The valleys, hills, and noods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of tlic long’d for JMuy. 
Now all things smile. 


FHINEAS GILES FLETCHER. 

These brother poets were sons of Dr Giles Fletclu*r, 
and cousins of Fletcher the dramatist; lx)th were 
clergymen, whose livt‘8 aObrcled ))ut little variety of 
incident. Fhineas was born in 1584, ediu'ated at 
Eton and Cambridge, and became rector of llilgay, 
in Norfolk, where lie died in 1 GoG. ( J iles was youngi’r 
than his brother, bnt tlie date of liis birth has n<»t 
been ascertained, lie was rector of Alderton, in 
Suffolk, wh(?re lie died, it is siipjiosed, some years 
before liis brotlier. 

Tlie works of FaiiVKAs Fleti hek consist of the 
Purple Island^ or the Jsfe of'Mun, J^tMUiforp J-'chti/ucs, 
and iniseellaiieous jioems. 'i'lu' Purjde Island was 
publislied in 1633. but written much earlier, as aj*- 
pears from some allusions in it to the Earl of Essex. 
The name of the poem conjures up images of jxxdi- 
cal and romantic beauty, sm.h as we may suppose u 
youthful admirer and follower of Spenser to have 
drawn. A perusal of the work, however, dispels 
thi.s illusion. The Purple Island of Fletcher is no 
sunny spot ‘ nmiil the melaiielioly main.’ hut is an 
elaborate and anatomical description of tlie body and 
mind of man. lie begins witli the veins, artca'ics, 
bones, and niusc'les of the liuiiian frame, picturing 
them as hills, dales, streams, and rivers, ami describ¬ 
ing with great minuteness tlieir ditferent meaiider- 
iiigs, elevations, and appearances. It is admitted 
that the pcxjt was well skilled in anatomy, and the ' 
first part of his work is a sort of lecture fitted for 
the dissecting room. Having in five cantos ex¬ 
hausted his yiliysical plieiiomena, Fletcher procee<is 
to describe the complex nature and operations of the 
mind. Intellect is tlie paiiiec of tlie Isle of Man, and 
he i.s furnislu’d with eight connsellor.s. Fancy, 5le- 
mory, the (’ommon Sense, and five external senses. 
The Hiiman Fortress, thus garrisoned, is sm.sailed by 
the Vices, and a fit^rce eonte.st ensues for the ]M»sses- 
sion of the human soul. At length an angel inter¬ 
poses, and insure.s victory to the Virtues, tlie angel 
being King James I., on whom tlie ])(X‘t eoiideseended 
to heap this fulsome adulation. From this sketch 
of Fletcher’s poeiii, it will 1 h* ajiparent that its worth 
must rest, not upon plot, but upon isolated passages 
and particular descri[)tioiis. Sonic of his Htunzus 
have all the ea.sy flow' and mellitluons sweetness of 
Spenser’s Faery Que(*n ; hut cjthers are marred by 
affectation and quaiiitness, and by the tediousiiesH 
inseparable from long-protracted allegory, i I is fancy 
was luxuriant, and, if better diseiplimxl by taste and 
judgment, miglit have rivalled the softer scenes of 
Spenser. 

Giles Fletcher published only one poetical 
production of any length—a sacred poem, entitled 
Chrises Victory and Triumph. It appeared at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1610, and met with such indiflerent suc¬ 
cess, that a second edition was not called for till 
twenty yc.Hr8 afterwards. There is a massive gran¬ 
deur and earnestness about ‘ Christ’s Victory’ which 
strikes the imagination. Tlit^ materials of tlie poem 
arc better fua^ togetlier, and more harmoniously 
linked in connexion, than those of the Pui nle Island. 

‘ Both of these brothers/ says Mr Unllani, * are 


deserving of much praise; they were endowed with 
minds eminently iwietical, and not inferior in imagi¬ 
nation to any of their contcrniHirnrie.s. But tm in¬ 
judicious taste, and an excessive fondness fur a style 
which the public was rapidly abandoning, that of 
iillcgoricul personification, prevented llieir jiowers 
from being effectively displayed.’ Mr Campbell 
remarks, ‘ They were Inith the di.sciples of Simiser, 
and, with his diction gently nuKlernised, retained 
ninch of his melmly and luxuriant expression. Giles, 
inferior as he is to Siienser alul Milton, might be 
figured, in his happiest moments, as a link of con¬ 
nexion ill our poetry betw een these congenial spirits, 
for lie reminds us of both, and evide ntly gave hints 
to tlie hitter in a poem on the mime sul»jcet with 
Farmiisc JhgaineJ.’ J'liesc hints are indeed very 
plain and obvious, ’riie apia-arance of Satan as an 
aged sire ‘ .sh»\vly footing' in the silent wiiderness, 
the temptation of oiir Saviour in tlie ‘ginxll v garden,’ 
and in th<‘ Bower of A'ain Delight, are outlines 
whicli Milton adopteil and fillet! up in his second 
ej)ie, with a ehis.sii- gr.Mce anti force of style un¬ 
known to the Flctchirs. ']'<* the lattir, h nveviT, 
Ixiong the nu rit ot‘ original invi ntion, ct)i>iousnesfii 
t»f fancy, nicl'.xlious mnnlK i's, and language at times 
rich, ornate, and highl}' pticfical. If S{K-nser had 
not prcNiously written his Bower of Bliss, Giles 
Flcttdu r's Bowe r of Vain Delight w’onld have iH-eti 
uneiinalled in the ])oetry of that tla v; hnt probably, 
like his inagtor Spciiser, he copied frtuu Tasso. 

J/ujijX•>! f/i(‘ tSIit/./It . 
rrrum Iht' I'urpie Inland. I 

^ life nud ! 


No Syrian wtaiiis he knows, that with lln lr tint: 

Draw out their silken livt's : nor silken pride ; 
liis lainhs’ warm tieeee well iits his little iitxd, 

Nin in tluit proud Sidtai'au lineluit' dw‘d : 

No eni]dy lioja-s, no courtly li'ai' liiui IVigln ; 

Nor begging wants liis ndddle lorlunc hitt* : 

But sweet content e.xlles hoili luiseiy aiul -juie. 

Instead of iimsie, and base flattering tongiU", 

MJdch wait to first saluto iny lord’s nprisi' ; 

The clieerful lark wakes him with ciirly songS, 

And birds sweet wluKtling notes unlock hi« eyes : 

In ronnirv jduys is all the strilir he uses ; 

Or siiig, or daiwe unto the rural Muses ; 

Aim! luit in music’s sports all dillerenee refuses. 

Hi> certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content ; 

'I’hc smooth-lea u.'d hix-ches in the field receive him 
AVith cooh-st sha<les, till noon-tide mge is spent ; 

His life is neither truss’d in boist’rous seas 
Of troublous world, nor hist in slothful ease : 

Flens’d and full Idesi lie lives, when he his (lod can 
please. 

His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath plac'e ; 

His little son into his ]»ogom creeps, 

The lively )>icture of his father’s face : 

Never hh humble Iiouho nor state torment him : 

Less he could like, if less his O'od had sent him j 
And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, owa- 
tent him. 
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[^Tkcay of Ifumtin Ch^eatnm.'] 

[From the nanic.J 

Fond man, that lookii on earth for happineM, 

And here long neeks what here is never found I 
For all our good we hold from heav’n by lea»c, 

With many forfeit* and conditions bound ; 

Nor can we pay the fine, inul rentuge due : 

Though now but writ, and houIM, and giv’ntinew, 

Yet daily we it break, then daily munt renew. 

Why shouldHt thou here U»ok fur perpetual good, 

At ev’ry lo.ss heaven’s face rej'ining { 

I)o but behold where gb»riouH cities stood, 

With gilded to[is and silver turr<'(s Mliiidng ; 

'I’hcre now the liart fearless of greylojund fcMed-, 

And loving pelicun in fancy lireed*' ; 

There screeching' satyrs fill the jtcujde’s eiiijUy stede-d 

Where i^ tlie Assyrian lion’s golden liitie, 

I'hiit all the east oik:<; guas{i’d in lordly paw ? 

Where that great J*erHiiin bear, whune duelling pride 
The lion’s self tore uui with rav’ltous jaw { 

(>r he which ’twixt a lion and a paid, 

Througli all the wui ld uiih nind-U; pinions far’d, 

And tu his greedy whelps his euiUiUer’il kingdoms 
H ha red- 

Hardly the place <.f-^ueh antitioily. 

Or note of tliese g'leat inuiiun hies we fiiul : 

Only a fading verbal tjieiitur\', 

And empty niiTm' in writ is left behind : 

Hut vvlum tijin .-(‘fniid lit'e and gluiy fiules, 

Ami sinks at lenglli in time's obneurer shades, 

A S( cornl fall MicceciO, and double death invades. 

Thill monstrous beast, wliich, nurs’d in Tiber's fen, 
Hid all the vv( vM with liideuus shape altViiy ; 

I'hat fill’d with cu«tly spuil lus giipimr ilen, 

Atid trude duvvii all th<* rc'.t to dint .and clay ; 

IIis l)utl'I■)n:^• liorns, juiU’d out by civil hands 
And iron teetli, lie scatter’d on the sands ; 

Ihvck’d, bri(iied by a monk, with scyen heads yoked 

slalnls. 

And that black yulture,- which with <leathfal win. 
O’ersliadows half tlie earth, whose di-nuil sight 
Friglilen’d the Muses iTom their native spring, 
Alrciuly siouj^s, and (lags with weary tliglit : 

UTj.i then shjill look for Impjuiiess beneath ? 

AV liere i*acli new das juvu laiins i lutnce, changi and 
dciitli, 

And life itself ’.s as (lit as i> the air we breathe. 

[ I>tsn'{/>fion f>f J\trthf Hia, <>r ( Von'r/zVy. j 

\V ith her, her .sister went, u warlike iiinid, 

Farlhenia, all in steel uml gilded arms ; 

In needle’s stciul, a mighty spear she* swav’d, 

W itli which in bloody fields and iicrc«i ailarms, 

7'he boldest champion she down would bear, 

Ami like a thunderbolt wide ]>aHsag<,‘ tear. 

Flinging all to the eanli with her eneliuntevl spear. 

Her goodl v armour seem’d a ganb'n green. 

Where thousand s]toile*s lilie^ froslvh VjIcw ; 

And on her shield the lone bird might be seen, 
rii’ Arabian bird, .shining in colours new ; 

Itrtclf unto itself was only mute ; 

Fver the same, hut luav in newer date ; 

And underneath wa.s w rit ‘.^ucli is chaste single state.* 

Ihus hid in anus she seem’d a goodly knight, 

And fit for any warlike exondse : 

Rut when nhe list lay down her nmnnir bright. 

And back rc«ume her pea<.N*ful maiden’s gnise ; 

I ho fairest maid who was, that over yet 
I rison d her locks within a golden net, 

Or let them weaving hang, with roses fair l>ef#et. 

» Places. * The Turk. 


Clioice nymph 1 the crown of chitste Diana’s train, 
Thou beauty’s lily, set in heavenly earth ; 

'Thy fairs, unpatteni’d, all perfection stain : 

Sure Ileiiv'en with curious pencil at thy birth 
In thy rare face her own full picture drew; 

It is a strong verse here to write, but true, 
lIyi>eil>oles in others are but half thy due. 

Upon her forehead I>ove his trophies fits, 

A thoii?»and npoils in .-.ilv er arch displaying : 

And in the midst hiiuKelf full proudly sits, 

Him.self in aw ful majcMty aiTuying : 

Ujvon her brows lies his l>cnt ebon bow', 

And ready shults ; deadly those weapons sho' ; 

Yet sweet the dt alii aj/pear’d, lev ely that deadly blow. 
• * ♦ 

A bed of lilies tlow’r upon lucr cheek, 

And in the midst was set a circling rose ; 

U'ho’ic ;^vvect a^pifct would force Narcissus seek 
New liveries, and fresher colours choose 
'To de., k his beauteouH head in snowy ’tire ; 

Rut all in vain : for who cue hojie t' a.Hj>ire 
To such a fair, which i: uie attain, but till admire ? 

Her ruby lips lock uf) from ga/ing sight 
A troop of pcarl.s, which march in goodly row : 

Rut when she deigns those precious bones undight, 
Soon heavenly ootes from tlmse divisioits flow, 

And with rare music charm the ravish’d ears, 
Jbiunting bold tboughis, but cheering modest fear*: 
Tlu* spheres so only .sing, so only charm the spheres. 

T'et all ihc'^e star' which fleck this beauteous sky 
Ry force of tlT inward ‘Uin botlj shine and move; 
'i’hroii’d in her heart sits love’s high majesty; 
hi hlghe.st majesty the highest love. 

I As when a tajier shines iii glassy frame, 

I ‘Tlic sparkliiii: crystal l.»urn' in glittering flame, 

‘ .'^o does that brightest love brighten this lovely dame. 

[ T/it ] 

[From the • Tevnptation and Victory of Christ. By tiilM 
Fletcher.] 

High in the airy* element tliere hung 
Another clovidy sea, that did disdain, 

As though his ]mrcr waves from heaven sprung, 

To crawl on t‘firtli, a< doth the slug'gish main : 

Rut it the earth would water witli liis rain, 

Tluit ebl>’«I ami llowM as wind and .season would ; 

And oft the sun would cleave the limber mould 
'I'o alaba.ster rocks, that in the Ihjuid roll’d. 

Reneuth those hunnv banks a darker cloud. 

Dropping with thicker dew, divl melt apace. 

And m*nt itself into u ludlow shrmnl, 

Oil which, if Mercy diil liut cast her face, 

A tlufUsand colours did the bow enchase, 

That wonder was to sec the silk di.stain’d 
With the resjilendence from her beauty gain'd. 

Ami Iris paint her b»ckH with beamM ho lively feign’d. 

About her head a cvjuess heaven she wore, 

Spread like a veil, upheld with .silver w ire. 

In which the stars so burnt in golden ore, 

As seem’d tlie azure web was all on fliie : 

Rut ha.stily, to ((ucnch their sparkling ire, 

A flcHid of milk came rolling up the bTiore, 

That on his curvled wave swift Argus wore, 

Ami the immortal swan, that did her life deplore. 

A’ct strange it wa.s so many stars to see, 

Without a .sun to give their tapers light ; 

Yet strange it was not that it so Hhould be ; 

For, where the «uu centres himself by right, 

Her face and locks did flame, that at the sight 
'The heavenly veil, that els« should nimbly move. 
Forgot his flight, and all incensed with love, 

With wonder and oinaz-ement, did her beauty prove. 
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Over her hung a canopy of state, • 

Not of rich tissue nor of spangled gold. 

But of a substance, thougli not animate, 

Yet of a heavenly and spiritual mould, 

That only eyes of spirits might behold : 

Such light as from main rocks of diamond, 

Shooting their sparks at Pha'bus, would rebound. 
And little angels, holding hands, danced all around. 


{Tlic Surccrem of Vain 7A;//y/<b] 

(From the some, i 

The garden like a lady fair was cut, 

That lay as if she slumborM in delight, 

And to the open skies her eyes did shut ; 

The azure iiclds of Heaven were \senibled right 
In a large round, set with tlie flowers of light : 

The flowers-de-luce, and the round s]>tiiks of dow 

That hung upon their azure leaves, did shew 

Like twinkling stars, that S 2 >ai“k]e in the evening blue. 

Upon a hilly bank her head she east. 

On which the boww (»f \’aiM Delight was hullt. 

White and red roses for her face were jilae'd. 

And for her tresses marigolds were spilt; 

Them broadly she display'd, like Haming gilt, 

Till in the ocean the glad day was drown'd : 

Then up again her yelbuv bs-ks she woiiml. 

And with green fillets in their pretty cauls them bouml. 

Wliat should 1 here de])aint her lily hand. 

Her veins of violets, her erinine lireast, 

"Wdiicli tliere in orient colours living .".tand : 

Or how her gown Mith silken leaves is dre>r. 

Or how her watchman, arm'd willi Ix.ughy ere^^t, 

A wall of prim hid in hi.s bushes boars 
Shaking at every win<l their leafy .■spears, 

MTiile she su])inely slce]js, nor to be waked iear.>. 

Over the hedge depends the gra})ing elm. 

Whose gveem-r head, ein})nrpuled in wine, 

Seemed to w<»nder at his bloody helm. 

And half suspect the bunelies of tlie a im*, 

Lest they, perhaj)s, bis wit should uiuh rmine ; 

For well lie knew siieli fruit he never l»ore : 

But her weak arm.s emhraeed him (he laon*. 

And she with ruby grapes laugli'il at her ]»aramour. 

* * * 

Thereof thick clouds di<l paint, from which throe boy's. 
Three gaping lucrniaids willi tlndr ew’rs <lid f<r(d, 
Whose breasts let fall the stream, with sleepy m»ise. 
To lions’ mouths, from whenee it leapM willi sj*oe<l ; 
And in the ro.sy laver seem’d to Vdeisl ; 

The naked boys iitito the water’s fall 
Their stony nightingales liad taught to call. 

When Zephyr breath’<l into their watery interall. 

And all about, embayed in soft sleep, 

A herd of chunnod boast.s aground were spread, 
Which the fair witch in golden eluiins did kecji, 

And them in willing hondage fettered : 

Once men they liv’d, but now the men were dca^l, 
And tuni’d to beasts ; so fabled Homer old. 

That Circe with her potion, chaniiM in gold, 

Used manly souls in beastly bodies to immoubl. 

Through this false ]‘Men, to liis leman's bower, 

[Whom thousand souls devoutly idolise) 

Dur first destroyer led our Saviour; 

There, in the lower room, in Bolemn wise, 

They danc’d a round and pour’d their sacrifice 
To plump LyiBUS, and among the rest, 

The jolly priest, in ivy garlands drest, 

.ihantod wild orgials, in honour of the feast. 


High over all, Panglorie’s blazing throne, 

In lier briglit turret, all of crystal wrought, 

Like Phof'bus* lamp, in midst of heaven, shone: 
Whose starry top, wdth pride infenial fraught, 
Sclf-areliing columns to uphold were taught, 

In which her imuge still reflected was 

By the smooth crystal, that, most like her gbis.s 

In beauty and in frailty did all others pass, 

A silver wand the sorceress did swav, 

And, for a crown of gold, her hair slic wt»i‘e ; 

Only a garland of rose-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she bore 
A hollow globe of glass, that long before 
She full of em])tiness had bladdeied, 

And all the world tlion in de])ietured : 

Whose eobuirs, like tlie rainbow, ever vanished. 

SiK'h watery orbieles young boys do blow 
(>iit from tlieir .soapy shells, and much admire 
'fhe swimming world, which tonderly thoy row 
With easy bn-ath till it be raised lilgher ; 

But if tliev chance but roughIv once aspire, 

The painted bnhhle instantly iloth fall. 

Here when .she came she ’gaii for music call, 

And .Sling this wooing s-uig to weleoiiie him withal 

‘ liove is the blossom where there ld(A^'s 
Ibervtliing that livi's or grows: 

Love <b>th iiiaki' the liiavi'u.s to move, 

.Viid the sun dotli burn in lo\e ; 

Like the strong and weak doth \oke, 

And makes the ivy elinih the oak ; 

Under who.se slunb>w.s lions wild 
Soften'd by lo\<' grow tame and mild : 

Jjove no medicine can up]>ea<(*, 

He burns the fishe.s in tlie srjis ; 

Not all the .skill his wounds can stench,• 

Not all the sea hi> hre ean ijiieiieli : 

I.ovir di<l make the hloody .spear 
Ojiee a leafy coat to wiair, 

\\'hile in his leavos there shrouded lay 
Sweet hirds, for lo\e. lh:it sing and play : 

And of all love's jo\ful llame 
T tin* bud and blossom am. 

Only bend thy knee to me, 

Tliw wooing sliall thy winning be. 

‘Sec, see, the tlowers that ladow 
Now' us fresh as morning blow, 

And of all the virgin ro^e, 

'That as bright Aurora .‘•hows : 

How they all unleaveil lie 
1.using their virgiiiity ; 

Like unto a summer shade. 

But mnv horn and now' tliey fade. 

Kverything doth jiasM away, 

'There is danger in delay ; 

(’omc, come, gather then the rose, 

Outlier it, or it you lose. 

All the sands of'Tagus’ shore 
Into iny bosom easts his ore : 

All the valleys’ swimming com 
'J o ni}' house is yearly borne; 

Every grape of every vine 
Is gladly tiruis’d to make me wine ; 

While ten thoiiHaud kings as proud 
To carry up my train have bow ’d, 

And a world of ladies send me 
In my chnmbeiH to attend me; 

All the stars in lieaven that sliinc, 

And ten thousand more are mine : 

Only bend thy knee to me, 

I'hy wooing sliall tliy w inning lie.* 


* Staunoh. 
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Thus sought the dire enchantress in his mind 
Her guileful bait to have emboHomed ; 

But he her cliamis dispersed into wind, 

And her of insolence admonished, 

And all her optic glasses shattered. 

So with her sire to hell siie took her flight 
(The starting air flew from the damned sprite). 
Where deeply both aggriev’d plunged iheinselrcH in 
niglit. 

But to their Lord, now musing \i\ his thought, 

A heavenly voll<*y of light angels flew, 

And from his father him a banrjuet brought 
Through the fine clement, for well they knew, 

After his Lenten fast, lie Iiungry w ; 

And as he fed, the holy choirs criinbinc 
To sing a liMim of the celestial 'I'rine ; 

All thouglit to j»ass, and each was juist all thought 
divine. 

7'he birds’ sweet mate's, to sonnet out tlieir jnys, 
Attenifier’d to tlie lajss ungrlical ; 

And to the birds the winds attune tlielr icise ; 

And to tin? winds tlie waters lioarscly (.all, 

And e<-h<> h:u‘k again revoierd all ; 

That the wliole \alh‘y rung witli \itt(7r\. 

But now our Lord t<* rc-'l doth homeward'' fly : 

See Iiow tin* night conK?s sleiiling from tlie mountains 
high. 

i.i.oiK.i; wrrni.n. 

riKoiK'.i: Wrriir.K (l —IhhT) w as a vnluniinous 
author, in the midst of «iisast<‘rs and sufferings tlnit 
would have damiH'd the spirit of any but the most 
adventurous and untiring enthusiast. Some of his 
happiest strains wen* composed in prison; Ids 
limbs were incarcerated w ithin stone wrdls .and iron 
burs, but his fancy was among the hills and plains, 
with shepherds hunting, or loitering with Loesy, by 
rustling ixuighs and iinirmuring s]»rings. 'fhere is 
a fre.shness and natural vivacity in tin* ixa try of 
Witlier, that rend(*r liis cai ly wau ks a ‘ jh r|K‘tual 
fea.st.’ We cannot say that it is a h ast * where no 
ennle surfeit reigns,’ for lie is often harsh, ohsiaire, 
and affecti'd ; hut he has rai endh ss divcr^ity of 
style and suhjea ts, and true pmtical feeling and ex¬ 
pression. Witlier was a native of ll^impsldre, 
and receivial liis ediu'atioii at Magdalen ('ollege, 
Oxford. He first a]»]H ared as an author iu the year 
Ifil'L w'hen he publislual a .satire, entitled .1/o/.v.v 
Strtjff (ifid Whipt. For this lie w as tlirow n into the 
Mar.shuls(*a, wliere he composed his lim* poian, 7/o 
Shrphrrds^ Huulduj. ^Vhen the abuses satiriMal by 
the )K)et had aceumulatcil and brought on the civil 
war, Wither tixik the ]M)pulur side, and sohl his 
laternal e.state to raise a troop (*f horse h>r the par- 
iament. He rose to tlie rank of a major, ami in 
lC42 was made governor of Karnham ('astle. after¬ 
wards belli by Denham. Wither was a<*eused of 
deserting his appointment, and the ea.stle was <*e*ded 
the same year to Sir William Waller. During tlie 
struggles of that i>eriiKl, the pm t wa.s made prisoner 
1»y the royalists, and stood in tlunger of capital 
unlshment, when Jlenham interfered for his brother 
ard, ftllegring, that as long a« Wither lived, be (IXn- 
harn) would not be considered tlie worst pix^t in 
England. The joke was a gmid one, if it saved 
Wither’s life; but George wms not frightened fixnu 
the iK^rilous contentions of the times. He vvasaftt r- 
wards one of Oomwell’s minors gtmenvl, and kept 
watch and ward over the royalists of Surrey. From 
the sequestrated estates of these gentlemen, W’ither 
obtoim^ a considerable fortune; but the Restoration 
came, and he was stript of alt liis ^issesstons. He 
remonstrated loudly and angrily; his remonstranees 
were voted libels, and the unlucky poet was again 


thrown into prison. He piiblislied various treatises, 
satires, and poems, during this period, though he was 
treateti with great rigour. He was released, under 
bond for good behaviour, in 166.3, and survived 
nearly four years afterw'ard.s, dying in London on 
the 2d of May 1667. 

Wither’s fame as a jioet is derived chiefly from his 
early productions, w ritten before lie had imbibe<l the 
sectarian gloom of tlie Puritans, or l>ccome em¬ 
broiled in the struggles of the civil w'ar. A col¬ 
lection of his POCIU.S w^as published by himself in 
1622, with tlic title, Mistress of Philurcte; his Sliep- 
lierds’ Hunting, being certain Kelogues wTitten 
during the timi? of the autlior’s imprisonment in the 
Marshalsea, aiqicared in 163.3. His Colkctwn of 
Kmldems^ ancient and niodrni. Quickened irtth Me^ 
trical Illustrations, made their apiK*arance iu 16.3,5. 
His satirical and controversial works were nume¬ 
rous, hut are now forgotten. Some authors of our 
own day (Mr Southey in ]iarticiilar) have hcliiCHl 
to jxipulariHe AVither, by lre<iuent quotation and 
(‘ulngy ; hut Mr Kllis, in his SiH?(:inienp of Early Eng¬ 
lish Poc'ts, was the first to iioint out ‘ that playful 
fancy, pure taste, and artlos delicacy of K<‘ntiment, 
which distinguisli tht? poetry of Ids early youth.’ 
His piMjin on ( liristmas alliirds a lively pi(3ure of 
the maniKTH of the times. His Address to Pttetn/, 
the sole yet clieering eompainon of his prison soli¬ 
tude. is wortliy of the theme, and su[>erior to most 
of the etru.sions of tliat period. The pleasure with 
which he recounts tin* various charms and the 
‘divine skill' of his .Muse, that had derived nourish¬ 
ment ;m<i delight from the * meanest object.s’ of ex¬ 
ternal tiature—a daisy, a hush, or a tree; and which, 
when these picturesque and Ixdoved scenes of the 
country were denied him. could gladden even the 
vaults and sliades of a j>ri.sou, is one of the richest 
ofVering.s tliat lias yet been made to the pure and 
hal!ow'c<i .shrine of jHiesy. 'fhe superiority of in¬ 
tellectual ]>ursuits over the gratifications of sense, 
and all the malice of fortune, has never l)ecn more 
touchingly or lim*ly illustrated. 


[Tl'i (iHUtvni-'.htp of the. 

il'rem the Shepherdb’ Hunting.) 

SeeVl thou mU, in clearest day>. 

Oft thid'k b'/s cloud heaven's ravs *, 

And the \apour'< that <h> l>reathe 
From th<‘ earth '* gro>s womb Wneath., 
.SM*m thoy not with ilteir black steams 
'J'o pollute tlie sun's bright beams. 

Ami yet vanish into jiir, 

Leaving it, unhh?ndsh'd, fair? 

So. luy Willy, shall it be 

With Detraction's bieath and thee: 

It shall never rise so high. 

As to stain thy poesy. 

As that sun doth oft exhale 
Va]Kmrs from each i-otten vale; 

I\>esy so somctitiie drains 

Dross conceits from nuidtiy brains; 

Mists of envy, fogs of spite, 

’Twixt men’s judgments and her light: 
But so nmeli her power may do, 

That she can dissolve tlrem t<K). 

If thy verse do bravely tower, 

As she makes wing she gets jxiwer; 

Yet the higher she doth soar, 

She’s aflrimted atill the more: 

Till she to the highVt hath past, 

Then she rests with fame at last: 

nought therefore thee affright, 

But moke forward in thy flight; 
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For, if I could match thy rhyme, 

To the Tery stars Td climb; 

There begin again, and fly 
Till I reach’d eternity. 

But, alas I ray muse is slow; 

For thy page she flags too low: 

Yea, the more’s her hapless fate, 

Her short wings were clipt of late : 

And poor 1, her fortune nieing, 

Am myself put up a mewing: 

But if I my cage can rid. 

I’ll fly where 1 never did: 

And though for her sake I’m crost, 
Though my best hopes I have lost, 

And knew she ■would make my trouble 
Ten times more than ten times double : 
I should love and keep her too, 

Spite of all the world could do. 

For, though banish’d from rny flocks, 
And confin’d within those rocks, 

Here 1 waste away tlie light, 

And consume the sullen night, 

She doth for my comfort stay, 

And keeps many cares away. 

Though I miss the flowery fields, 

With those sweets the springtide yi« bis, 
Though I may not see tliosc groves, 
Where the shepherds chant their love<, 
And the lasses more excel 
Than the sweet-voiced Philomel. 

Though of all those ])lcasures past, 
Hothing now remains at last, 

But Remembrance, poor relief, 

That more makes than mends iny grief; 
Site’s my mind’s companion still, 
Maugre Envy’s evil will. 

(Whence she would be driven, too, 
Were’t in mortal’s power to do.) 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 

Makes the dcsolato.st place 
To her presence be a grace ; 

And the blackest discoiitents 
Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my fonner day.s of bliss. 

Her divine skill taught me. llii,-, 

7'hat from everything I saw, 

I could some invention draw ; 

And raise pleasure to her heigdit, 
Through the meanest object’s sight. 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustleing. 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me, 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 
Make this churlish phree allow 
Some things that may sw^eeten gladness, 
In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loncness, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made ; 
The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves ; 

This black den which rocks emboss. 
Overgrown with eldest moss : 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight: 

Tills ray chamber of neglect, 

Wall’d about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She bath taught roe by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 


7’herofore, thou best earthly bliss, 

1 will cherish thee for this. 

Poesy, tJiou sweet’st content 
Tliaf e’er Iicavon to mortals lent: 

Though ihiy as a trifle leave thee. 

Whose dull ihought.s cannot conceive thee, 
7’hough thou be to them a sconi, 

7’hat to nought but earth are born, 

Lot my life no longer ]k> 

Than I am in love with thee, 

Though our wise ones call tluie madness, 
],ct me never taste of gladness, 

If I love not tliy madil’st fits 
Above all their greatest wits. 

And though some, too seeming holy, 

Do ftccount thy raptures folly, 

Thou <lost teach me to contemn 
What make knaves and fooN of them. 

t a Stoh n 

Now gentle sleep Imth close d u]> those eyes 
W'hieh, waking, kejtt my boble.st thoughts in awe ; 
.•\nd free access unto tliat sweet lip lies. 

From whence I long tlie rosy breutb to <lraw. 
Methlnks no wrong it nere, if I shoubl .steal 
From those two molting nibi('s, ])Oor kiss; 
None sees (he (boft tliat would tlie (ludt reveal, 
Nor rob I her of ought wluit she eau miss : 

Nay shoubl I twenty kiss('«- tak<‘ away, 

There would be littli* sign I would do so ; 

Why then sliould I this robbery delay I 

Oh ! she may wake, and therewith angry grow ! 

Wedl, if slic do, rU back restore that one, 

And twenty bundled tliousand more for loan. 


77/0 Shtfihtnl. 

Hence away, tliou Syren, leave me, 

Pish ! unclasp tboso wanton arm«i ; 
Sugar’d w'ord.s can ne'er deceive me, 

(Though thou ])rov<‘ a tliousam! charms). 
Fit', fie, fm beiir ; 

No common snare 
Can ever my afl'eetion chain ; 

• 'I'hy jKiinted baits, 

And ])oor ilecelts, 

Are all bostowt'd on me in vain. 

I'm no slave to sucli as you be; 

Neither shall that snowy breast, 

Bolling eye, and iij) of ruby, 

Ever rob me of my rest ; 
rio, go, tlisjday 
Thy Vieauty’s ray 

'I'o some niore-soon ('miinour’<l swain ; 

Those common wiles, 

Df siglis and smiles, 

Are all bestowed on me in vain. 

I Imv^e elsewliere vow’d a duty ; 

Turn away thy tempting eye : 

Show not me a juiinted beauty. 

These impostures 1 defy : 

My spirit loathes 
Where gnudv «Aothcs 
And feigned oaths Juay love obtain : 

1 love her, tto 
Whose l^)k swears no, 

That all your )libour» will be vain. 

Can he prize the tainted posies. 

Which on breast are wom ; 

That may pluy the virgin rosea 
From their lever touched thorn ? 

I can garest 
On her akect breast, 
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That i« the pride of Cjiithia’** train ; 
Then stay thv tongue ; 

Thy mennaia itong 
Jd all )>o«towM on mo in vain. 

Ilo’« a fool, that hiiHoly dallicH 

Where oaeh peasant mates witli liiin 
Shall r haunt the thronged vallies. 
Whilst there’s Tir)ble hills to climb ? 
No, no, Uiotigh clowTjs 
Are senrM with frowns, 

1 know the best can but disdain : 

And those I’ll prove. 

So will thy love 
Ih* all b<‘stnw^’d fill me in vain. 

1 do st'oni to viov a fluty, 

W'here each lustful lad may woo ; 
tlivf' me her, wliose sun-like lieauty, 
Jlu/zanlM flar»‘ not soar untfi *. 

Shf’, hIic, it is 
Alfonls that bliss, 

Tor which I would refuse no |)ain ; 

Hut such as you, 

Ffiml foftls, adieu, 

You sof'k to cajitive me in ^a"ni. 

Leave m(‘, llien, tlmu Syren, leave me ; 

Seek no more tf> work my harms ; 
Crafty wiles cannot dceeivf> me, 

\Vho am proof against your chariri'k : 
Yf»n labour may 
'i’o lead astray 

I'be heart, iluit cfuistant iiliall remain ; 
Ami 1 the while 
AVill ffii and niiiile 
'fo see you speml your time in vain, 

MafJrttfftJ, 

Amaryllis 1 did woo. 

And I courlofl IMiillis too ; 

Ibiphne for her love 1 cho>e, 

Chloi'iH, tor tiiai dunuiek roM- 
In her elieek, 1 held ^o dear, 

’’I'r.'i, a tlioiiHand lik’d well near ; 
And, in love >\itb all twgclher, 

I’canol the enjoying either : 

'(’auN<‘ to b<! of one j>o,stfes?»M, • 
HarrM tiie hope of all the rest. 


So n<iw i** cfinif' <»ur joyfurst feast ; 

Lf't e\f*rv man be jolly \ 

Kaclv ifioin with ivy leaves is flre^t. 

Ami every post with holly. 

Thf»ugh some churls at our miith repine, 
Hound your fortdieafis garlamis twine. 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

Ami lot us all be merry. 

Now all our neiglibours' chimneys smoke. 

And (’hristmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bakeil nieat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

^Vithout tlie (bior let sorrow lie ; 

And if for cobl it hay* to die, 

We’ll bury’t in a Christmas pie, ' 

And cvennore he merry. 

Now every lad i« wond’i*ous trim. 

And no matn minds hia labour ; 

Our lanaea have providcfl them 
A bagpipe ana a tabor ; 

Young men and mat da, and girls and boyji, 
Give life to one another h joy« ; 

And you anon ihall by their noiwa 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Rank miscr« now do sparing shun ; 

Their hall of rnuiic eoundeth ; 

And dog« thence with w'hole shoulders run, 
all things there aboundeth. 

Tin? country folks, themselves afivanc*©, 

^Yitli crowfiy-muttons out of France; 

Ami Jack shall pipe and Gill shall dance. 
And all the town lie merry. 

Ned Srpiash hath fetcht his bands from pawn, 
And all his best apparel; 

Brisk Ntdl hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With flrfipping ol' tlie barrel. 

And thffse that hardly all the year 
Hh<1 br<ra<l to eat, or rags to wear, 

Will have both clfitlies and dainty fare. 

And all tlo' day be meriy . 

Now' poor men to the justices 

With capons make their errants ; 

Ami if they haji to fail of ilicse, 

They jdatme them with their warrants: 

But iifiw th<(y ftxMl them with goofl cheer, 

And wliat they want they take in beer, 

For Christijins cfunes but <inf*e a year, 

An<l th(‘n they shall Vk? merry. 

Good farmers in the country nurse 
'i’he p<if*r, thnt cLc were uiiflfme ; 

Sfune lamibirds s]»end their money worse, 

On lust and j)rifle at l.ondf'n. 

'J’liere the rf»ysters they <lo play, 

Drab and <iice their lamls away, 

Whieh mav l*e ours another <lay, 

Ami thendbre let’s be merry. 

The client now liis suit forbears, 

'I he ]iri«oneT’‘ heart is eaf^ed ; 

'riie fiebtor drinks away bis cares. 

Ami for the time is j»lcased. 
i'hough (ulu'rs’ purses i>e more fat, 

\Vh y shfoihl we jiiiie, or grieve at that ? 

Hang sorrow I ('ure will kill a cat, 

Ami thcref‘>re let’s be metTV. 

Hark ! imw the wags abroad do call, 

Kach ffthcr forth tf> rambling; 

Anon you’ll see them in the ball, 

For nuts ami nj'ples scniinbling. 

Hark ! h<ov tlie rf>ofs witli laughter sound, 
.\iioii they’ll think the hoiiHC goes round, 

For they the cellar’s depth have found, 

Ami there they will be merry. 

The wenclics with their w'assail bowU 
About the streets arv‘ singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls. 

The wild mare in is bringing. 

Otir kitchen boy liath broke his box. 

Ami to the dealing of tJie «>x, 

(Mir honest neighb<mrs come by fl'K’ks, 

And hen' they will 1*0 merry. 

Now kings ami (pieens poor sheepcotea have, 
And mate with every IkkIv ; 

The honest now may play tlie knave, 

And wise men play the noddy. 

Some youtlia will now' a mumming go 
Some others play at Rowland-lKi, 

And twenty other game boys mo, 

ItecaujMi they will be merry. 

Then, wherefore, in these merry days, 

Should w'e, 1 pray, be duller I 
No, let US sing some roundelaya, 

To make our mirth the fuller 
And, w'hile we thus inspired siu^, 

Let all the sti*eet8 with echoes ring; 

Wootis and hills, and everything. 

Bear witness we arc merry. 

W 
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William Browne (I5f>0-164r>) was a i)astoral 
and •descriptive poet, who, like Phiucas and Giles 
Fletcljer, adopted Spenser for liis model, lie w'as a 
native of I'avistock, in Devonsliirts and the iK^autiful 
scenery of his native county seems to have inspired 
his early strains. Ills descriptions arc A’ivid and 
true to nature. Browne was tutor to 11 le Earl of 
Carnarvon, and on the death of the latter at the 
battle of Newbury in K>43, he received the j)atron- 
age mid lived in the family of the Earl of Pembroke, 
In this situation he realised a eomj)cteiK\>', and, 
j according to Wood, purchased an estate, lie died 
at Ottcry-St-l^Iary (the birth-plaee of C'ulerid^t ) in 
1645. Browne’s works eonsist oi' Britanuid's )\isfo- 
ra/», the lirst part of which ivas published in I(;13, 
the second part in 1016. He wroti', also, a pastoral 
poem of inferior merit, entitled, 77/<- .S7«y.//ry>/'.s Pijw. 
In 1620, a masque l)y Browne was produced at 
court, called The Inner Temple ^lasifue; hut it was | 
not printed till a hundred and twenty ;vears after , 
the autlior's death, transcrihed from a inanu.seri])t j 
in the Bodleian Library. As all the i>oems of ‘ 
Browne w^ere produced before he was thirty years of 
age, and the Ix’st wdieii he Avas littk' more than 
tw'enty, we need not bcsiu'prised at tlu ir euntainiug 
marks of juvenility, and frequent trac es of resem¬ 
blance to previous i)oers, especially Spenser, whom 
he warndy admired. His ixistoruls obtained llie 
approbation of Selden, Drayton, 'NVitlu'r, and Ihm 
Jonsoii. Britannia's J’asturals are written in the 
heroic couplet, and contain mueli beautiful descrip¬ 
tive poetry. BroAvne had ureat faeility of expression, 
and an intimate acquaintance witli the j>heni)mena 
of inanimate nature, and tlie characteristic features 
of tlte Englisli landscape. Wiiy he has failed in 
maintaining his ground among liis contemi)oraries, 
must be attributed to tlie want of A iei-nr and con¬ 
densation in his AV(trks, and tlie almost total ab.-a nce 
of human int(?rfcst. His sluq)her<ls and shepherdesses 
have nearly as little character as tlu' ‘silly sheep’ 
they tend ; whilst pure <le.scnj>tion, that ‘ tak< s the 
place of sense,’ can never permanently interest any 
large number of readers. So completely had . 8010*0 
of the poems of BroAvne vanished from the public 
view and recollection, that, liad it not .been for a 
single copy of them posse.ssed by the Rev. Thomas 
Warton, and which that [loetical student and anti¬ 
quary lent to he transcrilnxl, it is siq>posed there 
would have remained little of those works Avhich 
their author fondly hoped Avould 

Keep his name enroll’d pii>t his thui ^llines 

In gilded marble, or in bra/en leaves. 

Warton cites the following lines of Browne, as con- j 
taining an assemblage of the same images as the , 
morning pictm*c in the L’Allegro of iMilton : - 

By this had chanticleer, the village e(a:k, 

Bidden the goodAvife for lu'r maids to knock ; 

And the SAvart ploughman for his breakfast .stayed, 
That he might till those hinds were 1‘hUoav laid ; 

The hills and valleys Jiere and there resouitd 
With the re-echoes of the deep-nionth’d hound ; 

Kach shepherd’s daughter AA'ith Jicr cleanly pail 
Was come a-field to milk the morning’s meal ; 

And ere the sun had climb’d the eastern hills. 

To gild the muttering bourns and pretty rills, 

Before the labouring bee had left the hive. 

And nimble fiUbes, which in rivers dive, • 

Began to leap and catch the drowned fly, 

I rose from rest, not infelicity. 

Browne celebrated the death of a friend under the 


name of Philarete in a pastoral pwm; and Milton is 
supposed to have copied his plan in Lycidas. There 
is tdso a faint similarity in some of the sentiments 
and images. Browne has a very fine illustration of a 
rose:— 

J.ook, as a sAveet rose fairlylaidding forih 
Betrays her beauties to tli* i‘namour’<l inonj, 

Liitil ^olne keen blast from tlie cm ions math 
Kills the RAveet hud that Avas but iionly born ; 

Or else her rarest smells, delighting, 

Muk(‘ lier.self betray 
Sonic Avliite and eurious lunul, inviting 
To pluck lier thence aAvay. 

[,1 Ih{<rrlptln' Shft'h.'] 

() Avhat a ra]>ture have 1 got tin U'or ! 
riiut a‘^<‘ of gold, (his ot the IoicIa' l»r<ov, 
llavi' (iruwn nn* from my song! I oiiAvard run 
( lean fnun the end to which 1 fir^^t begun), 

But ve, the heuAciily creatures of tlje \Vc«l, 

In Avhoiii (hr Airtu<‘s and (hr graces rrsf, 

Pardon ! that I hint- run U'-tray so lo 
And grow so tediuu'- i>i sn rude a scug. 

If Aou Aoui'schrs should comr to add om* guaco 
Liiiit a jdcasani grove (»r sm‘h lik<> place, 

\\’herc, hrre, the curious cutting of n hr«lge, 

'fherr in a ]»ond, tlie trimming ol the sedge ; 

Here tlie tine setting of avcU- shaded trees, 

'I'he walks there mounting up by small ilogree^i, 

'I’he gravel and the green so e(iiiiil lie. 

It, Avith the ri'-'t, draAVs on your liug'ring eyr : 

Here the sAviH t smells that do perfume the air, 

Arising from tlie infmitr i< pair 
(>f oiloriferoiis buds, and Inobs of prii’ , 

(As if it Avere another juiradl-r), 

.‘<0 plrasr rhr simdllng sense, that von are fain 
W here la-t you walkM to turn and A\iilk again. 

'I’lu re tlie ''luall bb<N with thcii !»armonious notes 
Sing' to a spring that smilcth as she iloats: 

I'or in her face a many dimples show, 

Ami often skips as it <lid tbineing go : 

Here further down an over-arche<l alley 
That frmu a hill goes winding' in a a alley, 

^b)u spy a't end thereof a standing lake, 

A\’liere some ing'cuions jirtist strives to make 
d'ho Avater (l)ronght in turning ]>ip( s of lead 
Through hinls of earth nn-st lively fashicued) 
d’o counterfeit and mock the syliatis all 
In singing aa'cH their ttum set nonlrig'aI. 

'I'his Avith no small delight retains \our oar. 

And makes you think none hb st hut aaLo live tlierc. 
'I’hen ill another jdaee the Irnits that be 
In gallant clusters ileeking eaeii good tree 
Invite your hand to crop tin in from the stem, 

And liking one, taste (>very soi t of them : 

Then to theurhoins Avalk, then to tiie hoAver.s, 

'I'hencc to the Avalks again, thence to the fioAvers, 

'I'lien to the birds, ami to the clc*ar Hj)ri!ig thence, 

Now pleasing one, and then juiother sense : 

Here one walks oft, ami yet am vv begin'th, 

As if it Avere some Inddeii labyrinth. 


ITeenuajJ] 

As in an ev'cnin;', avIicti the gentle air 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft rej>air, 

I oft have sat on I hanies’ sAveet bank, to hear 
My friend with his sAveet touch to charm mine car: 
\\Hicn he hath play’d (as wcdl he can) H.)ine itrain. 
That likes me, straight 1 ask the same again, 

And he, as gladly granting, strikers it o’er 
With some sweet relish Avas forgot before: 
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1 would hare been content if he would play, 

In that one strain, to i>asM the night away ; 

But, fearing much to do hi* patience wrong, 
Unwillingly linre a*k*d some other song : 

So, in this differing key, though I coula well 
I A many hours, hut an few miiiutcs tell, 
j Yet, lest mine own delight might injure you, 
(Though loath so soon) 1 take my «ong anew. 

[AVyt/.l 

) 

: The sable mantle of the silent niglit 
i Shut from the world the evcT-joV’^oine light. 

. Care fled away, ami Kofte'^t ^lu^lh<•r•i ]ilea.’<c 
To leave the court for lowly coltugeA. 

‘ Wihl beasts forHo<ik their dens f>u woody hills, 

: Ami sleightbil ottei's Irft the }>urling rills ; 
i Kooks to their nests in lilgh woods now were flung, 
.\nd with their spread wings shiehi their nak«-d young, 
! When thieves from thi< kets to the «Tosh*w'ay.H stir, 

' And terror frights the lonely pasMuiger ; 
i When nought was heard l»ut now and then the howl 
|l Of Home vile cur, or w-li(«iping of the owL 


[ PaMond Eiii^>hnjmaiU. ] 

But sinet^-hrr stay was long ; for fear the sun 
.<lu»uhl find theni idle, some of them iK-gun 
'r*j leap a»id wrestle, others threw the )*ar, 

Sojne from the coiu}»any reinovetl are 
7'o meditate the songs they meant to jday, 

Or make a new rmiml for ne,\t holiday ; 

S>me, tales <d' love their love-si( k fellows l«»ld ; 
Others were ‘‘ci king stakes to pit<'h their fold. 

This, all alone, was im-nding of his pij>e; 

'rinit, for his lass, sought fruits, most sweet, most ripe. 
Here (from the rest ), u h'vely shepherd’s Iwiy 
Sits ]>ipiiig (tu a hill, as if liis joy 
Would still emiure, or else that age’s frost 
Should never make him think what he liad lost, 
Yonder u sliepherdcss knits )>y the springs, 

Her hands still keeping time to what she sings ; 

Or seeming, hv her song, those fairest hands 
^^'ere comforted in Wfuking. Near the satids 
Of some sweet river, sits a musing lad, • 

'fluit moans the loss of what he sometime had, 

His love hy death In’ieft : when fast hy him 
An aged swain takes j»lace, as near the brim 
Of ’* grave a* of the river. 


[The Syrads A'ora/.] 

(From the ‘Inner Temple ]tlaa«iuc.’) 

Steer hither, steer your winged pines, 

All l>eaten mariners. 

Here lie undiscover'd mines 
A prey to passengers ; 

Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the phumix urn and nest; 

Fear not your sliips, 

Nor any to oppose vou save our lips ; 

But come on sliore, 

Where no joy dies till love hath gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting brcaats, 
Where never stortus arise, 

Exchange ; and be awhile our gticsts ; 

For stars, gaxe on our eye*. 

The compass, love shall hourly sing, 

And as he goes about the ring, 

We Will not miss 

To tell each point ho nameth with a kias. 


FRANCIB QUARLES. 

Tlie writings of Francis Quarles (1592-1644) 
are more like those of a divine, or contemplative 
reeluscj than of a busy man of the world, #nb 
various publu! situations, and died at the age of 
fifty-two. Quarles w»as a native of Essex, educated 
at Cambridge, and afterwards a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He was snccesHively cup-bcarcr to Elizabeth, 
Queen of Ik>henua, secretary to Archbishop Usher, 
and chronologer to the city of Ix)ndon. He espoused 
the cause of Charles I., and wjis so harassed by the 
opposite i>arty, w ho injure<l his property, and plun¬ 
dered him of his b(K>kK ami rare manuscripts, hat 
his death was attributed to the affliction and ill i 
health caused by these disasters. Notwitlstanding 1 
hi* loyalty, the works of Quarles have a tinge of| 
Puritanism and ascetic piety that might have mol -1 
lifled the. rage of his [K.'rseeiitors. His poems con- j 
«ist of various pieces —Joff Militant^ Sion's Eleyies^ j 
The JltMtioy (ff Queen Kslhe.r^ Aryolus and Parthenia^ 
The Morniuq Muse, The Feast f Worma, and The 
Dirinc Emhfems. 7'he litUr wav published in 1645, 
ami were no p^»[mlar, that Phillips, Itlilton’s ncphew% 
style* (Quarles ‘the darling of our x^ebeiaa jmlgr, 
ipeiits/ 7'hc eulogiurn still holds good to some ex¬ 
tent, for the Divim Emblems, w ith their quaint and 
grotewpie illustrations, Jire still found in the cottages j 
of our peasants. After the Hestoration, when every-: 
thing sacred and serious was either neglected or : 
made the subject of ribald jests, Quarles seems to i 
have l^en entirely lost to the jmldic. Even Pope, ! 
who, had he read him, must have relished liis lively ! 
fancy and pi^etical expression, notices only' his j 
hatlma and absurdity. The bedter and more tolerant I 
taste of mmlern times has admitted the divine cm- ‘ 
hleinist into the ‘ laurelled fratjumily:. of poets,' where, ‘ 
if lie d«>es not otTuiiy a cdnspiruoiis placcThe is at 
least sure of his due measure of homage and atten- j 
tinn. Emblems, or the union of tlic graphic and » 
IK>etic arts, to ineuU‘;\te les.«ons of morality and re -1 
ligion, had Ik'Cii tried with success V>y' Peacham and 
Wither. Quarles, however, made Herman Hugo, a j 
Jesuit, his model, and from the ‘ Pia Desideria’ of this ; 
author, copie<l a great ]>art of his prints ami mottoes. i 
His style is that of his age—stmided with conceits, ! 
often extravagant in conc^eption, and presenting the ! 
most outre ami ridiculous, combinations. There is 
strength, however, amidst his contortions, and true 
wit mixed up with the false. His epigrammatic 
point, uniting wit and devotion, has been considered i 
the precursor of Young’s Night Thoughts. * * 

Stanzas. 

An when a la<lv, walking Flora’s bower, 

Picks here a pink, and there n gilly-fiower. 

Now plucks a violet from her purple IhhI, 

And then a primrose, the year’s maidenhead. 

There nips the brier, here the lover’s pansy, 
Shifting her dainty pleasure.* with her fancy, 

This on her arms, and that she list* to wear 
Upon the bonlcrs of her curious hair ; 

At length a rose-bud (pavssing all the rest) 

She x>lucks, and bosoms in her lily breast. 

The Shorttim of Life, 

And what’s a life!—a weary pilgrimage, 

Whose glorv' in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decr»'pit age. 

And what’s a life !—the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meatlow, which to-day 
Wears her green plusli, and is to-morrow hay. 
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on this dial, hovr the shades devour 
My ahort-lived winter’s day! hour eats up hour ; 

Ali^ I the total’s but from eight to four. 

Behold these lilies, which thy hands have made, 

Fair copies of iny life, and open laid 

To view, how soon they droop, how soon they fhde ! 

Shade not that dial, night will blind too soon ; 

My non-aged day ulrejvdy points to noon ; 

How simple is my suit!—how small my boon! 

Nor do I beg this slender inch to wile 

The time away, or falsely to beguile 

My thoughts with joy : here’s nothing worth a smile. 

Mo7's Tua. 

Can he bo fair, that withers at a blast ? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath cun cast ? 

Can he be wise, that knows not how to live ? 

Or he be rich, tliat nothing hath to give ? 

Can he be young, that’s fe('blc, weak, and wan ? 

So fair, strong, w’ise, so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flower, and makes liim earth at last ; 
So strong is man, that witli a g^asping brntth 
He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 

So wise is man, that if wdth deatli ho strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live ; 

So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the wdnding-sheet wherein he’s laid ; 

So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow, 
He’s old enough to-day, to die to-morrow : 

VV’hy bragg’st thou then, thou worm of five feet long ? 
Thou’rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor 
youngf 

2Vte Tunifii of the Worh!. 

False world, thou ly’st : thou canst not lend 
The least (bdight: 

Thy favours cannot gain a friend, 

They are so slight : 

Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night: 

Poor arc the wants that tlum suj>ply’»t, 

And yet thou vaunt’st, and yet thou vy'st 
With heaven ; fond earth, thou boasts ; false w'orld, 
thou ly’st. 

Thy babbling tongue tells golden tales 
Of endless treasure; 

Thy bounty offers easy sales 

Of lasting pleasure ; 

Thoirask’st the conscience what she ails, 

And swear’st to ease her: 

There’s none can want where thou supply’st: 

There’s none can give whore thou deny’st. 

Alas ! fond world, thou boasts ; false world, thou ly'st. 

What well-advised ear regards 
What earth can say ? 

Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay; 

Tliy cunning can but pack the cards, 

Thou canst not play: 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy’st; 

If seen, and then revy’d, deny’st: 

Thou art not what thou seem’st; false world, thou ly’st. 

Thy tinsel bosom seems a mint 

Of new-coin’d treasure; 

A paradise, that has no stint, 

No change, no measure; 

A painted cask, but nothing in’t. 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure : 

Vain earth ! that falsely thus comply’st 
With man; vain man 1 that thou rely’st 
On earth; vain man, thou dot’st; vain earth, thou ly’st. 


What mean dull souls, in this high measure^ 

To haberdash 

In earth’s base wares, whose greatest treasure 
Is dross and trash f 

The height of whose enchanting pleasure 
Is but a flash ! 

Are these the goods that thou supidySt 

Us mortals with t Arc these the high’st I 

Can these bring cordial peace? fal.se world, thou ly’st. 

JMhjht in God (Mh/. 

I love (and have sonu* cause to love) the earth ; 

She is my Maker’s creature ; theref(»re grK>d : 

She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 

She i.s iny lender nurse’—she gives me fooil ; 

But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with thee ! 
Or what’s my motlier, or my nurse to me f 

I love the air : her dainty sweets refresh 
My drtH'ping soul, and to new sweets invite me ; 

Her shrlll-moulh'd <)uire .sustains me with their flesh, 
And with tlieir [xdyphoniun notes <lelight me : 

But what’s the air or all tlu* svvrM ts that she 
Ciui bless my soul withal, ci'mj>.ire‘d tn tliee ^ 

I love tfm sea : she is in\' fe)]'l^^-('reut ore. 

My careful purveyor ; she )•rl»^ides me store : 

She wjills me round ; she makes my diet greater; 

She wafts mv treasure from a bu-eign shore ; 

But, liord of oi'cans, when <‘o!npared with th**v, 
What is the ocean, or her wc’alth to me ? 

To heaveii'.s higli city I direct mv journey, 

Who.se si)aiigled suburbs entertain mitie ey<‘ ; 

Mine eye, by contemj)lation’s great attorney, 
Tran.scends the crysijil j>a\em<'nt of tiie sky : 

But what is heaven, great (io«l, comt>ared to thee I 
Witliout thy prosem-e heaven ’s nu heaven to me. 

Without thy ]>re.scnce earth gives no refection ; 
Witliout thy ])resence sea affords no treaMnv ; 
Without thy presema’ air’s a rank infection j 
Without thy jirosonce fiea^cu itself m* pleasup’ ; 

If not jiossess’d, if not enjoy’d in th(‘e. 

What’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ! 

Theliighest honours that the worbl cun boast, 

Are subjects far too low for rny desire ; 

The brightest beams of glory are (at mo.sl) 

But dying pparkles of tliy living fire : 

The loude.st flames that eartli can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to ilu ' . 

Without thy presence w'ejiltli is bags of eare- ; 
Wisdom but folly ; joy di.squiet—sadness : 

Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirtli but pleasing mudncs.s ; 
Without thee. Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have they being, wlien compared with thee. 

In having all things, and not thee, what have 1 I 
Not having thee, what have my labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but thee, w hat further crave I ? 

And having thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I lx* 

Po»se.s8’d of heaven, heaven unpo.Hsess’d of theo. 

Decay of Life, 

The day grows old, the low-piteh’d lamp hath matlo 
No less than treble shade, 

And the descending damp doth now prepare 
To uncurl bright Titan’s hair ; 

Whoso western wardrobe now begins to unfold 
Her pmqdefl, fringed with gold, 

To clothe his evening glory, when the alarms 
Of rest shall call to rest in restless Thetis* arms. 
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Nftture now calln to «mpp«r, to rcfro«h 
The imiriU of nil fl<wh ; 

The toiling plou^hmnn driron hU thinrty tenmn. 

To ta«te the nnppVy wtrenms : 

The droiling nwinelienl knock* away, and feasts 
Hi* hungry whining guouts : 

The boxbill ouxlc, and the dappled thrush, 

Like hungry ri?al» meet at their beloyed buah. 

And now the cold autumnal dews are ocen 
To cobweb every green ; 

Ami by the low-shorn rowaiiH doth aiifK'ftr 
The fuHt-dccliniiig year ; 

The sapless )>mnch<-H ded! their summer suit** 

And wain their winter fruits ; 

And stormy blasts have forced the rjUttking tree* 
d o wrap their trembling limbs in hints of inoh«y frie/A-, 

(hir wasted taper now hath brought her light 
'J'u the tiexl door to night; 

IleT sjtriL'litless flame grown withgreiit snuff, doth turn 
.‘^iid as her rioii'hb’riiig urn : 

Her ‘^lender itieh, thai yet un^{)ent remains, 

I/ights but to further j>ains, 

And in a '•ilent language bids her euest 
I’rcj^are liis wearv limbs to take en’miil re‘;t. 

Now careful ag<' liatli jutch’d her painful jdongli 
I poll tile furn>w M brow ; 

And stO'Wv Idast'^ of «li^<'<uit<‘nf«’d care 
Hate blanch’d the falling hair : 

Suspii'iuuH envy luiA’d with jealouH sjute 
I>ihturbs bih weary night ; 
lie threaten'* y'*utli with age ; and now, alas ! 

Ill' own** not what he is, but vaunts the man he wa-. 

(Irev hairs peruse thy days, aiid let thy pa-it 
Uead lectures to thy ia**f : 

Thone !iast\ wings I hat hurried them away 
Will gi^e tin*"!' day> no day ; 

'I’he C'ln^taiii wlu'eN of nature .•corn t-* tin- 
I 'ntii her w<n ks expire ; 

'I'hut blast that tupp'd thy youth will niin thee ; 

'i'liat hand that shook the I'nineh will (juicklv strike 
tin- tree, 

7b ( 

j.'^it^f>li, riuistitv ! -the tl'Over of the soul, ^ 

X.llow is thy perfect fainic<*s (urn’«l to foul ! 

How an' thy blossom** blasted all tc» diinl, 

Hv sinMen light’nirig of untamed lust ! 

How hast thou thus ilefilM thy ev’ry feet, 

'1 hy sweetness that was on<v‘, how far from sweet ! 
^V’here niv thy maiden smiles, thy blushing cheek — 
Tliv latnlolike countenance, so fair, Si' meek ? 

Where is tlint spotless flower, that while-ere 
Within thy lily bosom thou did’st wear { 

Has wanton Cupid snatcheel it f Invth liis <lart 
Sent courtly tokens to tliv simide heart ? 

Where dost thou bide? the country halfdisclaim.s thee ; 
The city wonders when a body names tliee : 

Or have the rural woods engrost tliec there, 

And thus forestall’d our empty markets here? 

Sure thou art not; or kept where no man shows thee; 
Or chang’d so much scarce luaii or woman know's thee. 


OEOR«E HERIIKRT. 

Geoeoe Heebeiit (1593-1632) was of noble birth, 
though chiefly kiuiwn as a pious country clergy¬ 
man^* holy (ieorge Herbert,’ who 

The lowliest duties on himself did lay. 

His father was descended from the earls of Pembroke, 
and lived in Montgomery Castle. Wales, where the 
poet was horn. IHs eldet brother was the celebrated 


Ltmi Herbert of Cherbtiry. George was educated 
at Cambridge, and in the year 1619 was chosen 
orator for the university, Herbert was the intimate 
friend of Sir Henry Wotton and Ur Donne; and 
Lord Bacon is said to have entertained such a high 
regard for his learning and judgment, that he tub* 



(icorjfC Herbert. 

mitted his works to him KTore publication. The 
wivs also in favour with King James, who gave 
liini a sinecure office worth XI20 per annum, which 
i^wvn Eli/.aln'th had formerly' given to Sir Philip 
Sidney. ‘ this,’ savs Daak 'IVaJtoii, *and 

his annuity', and the advantages of his college, and 
of his orutorship, he enjoyed his genteel humour for 
clothes and court-like company, and seldom looked 
towards l.’ambridge unless the king were there, but 
then he never failed.’ The death of the king and 
of two i^owerful friends, the Duke of Richmond and 
Marquis of Hamilton, de8tn>yed Herbert’s court 
hopt*R, and he entered into saert'd orders. He was 
first preUuid of Layton Ecclesia (the church of j 
which he relniilt), and afterward.s was made rector 
of Benu rton, in ^Viltsllin^ where he passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life.*' After describing the iKKit’a 
marriage on the third dav after his first interview 
with the lady', old Izaak Walton relates, with cha¬ 
racteristic simplicity and minuteness, a matrimonial 
scene prc'paratory to their removal to Bemerton :— 

‘ The third day after he w'as made rector of Beiner- 
ton, and had ( hanged his sword and silk clothes into 
a canonical habit (he had probably never done duty 
regularly at Layton Ecclesia), he retunied so habited 
w ith his friend Mr WiKxinot to Bainton; and im¬ 
mediately^ after he had seen and saluted his wife, he 
said to her, “ You are now a minister’s wife, and 
must now' bo far forget your father's house as not to 
claim a precedence of any of your parishioners ; for 
j'ou are to know that a priest’s wife can challenge 
no precedence or place but that which she purchases 
by her obliging humility; and I am sure places so 
purchased do best become them. And let me tell 
you, I am so giXMl a licrald as to assure you that this 
is truth.” And she was so meek a wife, as to assure 
him it w'Rs no vexing news to her, and tliat he 
should see her observe it with a cheoriVil willingness.’ 

Herbert discharged his clerical duties with saint* 

* The reoiory of BemfsHon la now held by oaotlier pool* the 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowlw. 
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like zeal and purity, but his strength was not equal 
to his self-imposed tasks, and he died at the early 
age of thirty-nine. His principal production is 
entitled, The T'emphj or Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. It was not printed till the j’car after 
his death, but was so well received, that Walton says 
twenty tliousand copies were sold in a few years 
after the first impression. The lines on Virtue— 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

are the best in the collection ; but even in them we 
find, what mars all the poetry of Herbert, ridiculous 
conceits or coarse unpleasant similes. His taste 
was very inferior to his genius. The most sacred 
subject could not repress his love of fantastic imagery, 
or keep him for half a dozen verses in a serious and 
natund strain. Herbert was a musician, and sang 
his own hymns to the lute or viol; and indications 
of this may be found in his poems, which have 
sometimes a musical flow and harmonious (•adeiice. 
It may be safely said, however, that Herbert’s 
poetry alone would not liave preserved his name, 
and that he is indebted for the reputation he enjoys, 
to his excellent and amiable cliaracter, embalmed in 
the pages of good old Walton, to liis prose work, 
the Coujitjy Parson^ and to the warm and fervent 
piety which gave a charm to his life and breathes 
through all his writings. 

Virtw. 

Sweet day ! so cool, so culm, so bright. 

The bridal of tlie earth and sky ; 

The dew.s shall weep thy fall to-night; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose ! whose line, angry ami brave, 

Hids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 

Tliy root is ever in its grave ; 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring ! full of sweet days and roses ; 

A box where sweets comi»acted lie ; 

Thy music shows ye lunc your closes; 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber never gives ; 

But, though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 

Religion. 

All may of thee partake ; 

Nothing caji be so mean, 

’W hich, with this tincture, for thy sake, 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

This is the famous stone 
That tunieth all to gold. 

For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told. 

(Oddly called by Herbert * The Pulley.') 

When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

‘ Let us,* said he, * pour on him all we can ; 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.’ 

So strength first made away ; 

Then beauty flow’d; then wisdom, honour, 
pleasure; 

When almost all was out, Qod made a stay; 
Perceiving that alone, of all his treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


* For if I should,’ said he, 

‘ Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts iiistcitd of me, 

And rest in nature, not the God of nature— 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest— 

But keep them, with repining restlessne.sa— 

Let him be rich and weary ; that, at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to iiiy breast.* 

Matin llgmi. 

I cannot oi)e mine eyes 

But thou art ready tliero to catch 

IMy mourning soul and sacrifice, 

Then we must nce<ls for that day make a match. 

My God, wluit is a heart ? 

Silver, or gold, (w ]>recioMS stone, 

Gr star, or rainbow, or a jairt 

Of all these things, or all of them in one ? 

Aly (lod, what is a heart { 

That thou shouhl’st it so eye and woo, 

Pouri?ig ujMin it all thy art, 

As if that thou hadsi nothing else to do ? 

Indce<l, man’s wlndo estate 
Amounts (and riehly) to serve thee ; 

He did m>t heaven and earth creat**, 

Yet studies them, not liiin by whom they be. 

Teach me thy h»ve to know ; 

7'liut this new light which now I see 
May both the woik and workman slnav ; 

Then by a sunbeam I will climb to thee. 


Sunday, 

O day most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this the next world’s bud, 
I'lio indorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a Friend, :ui<i with Ins blood ; 
The coiicli i>f time, cure’s balm and bay; 
The week w ere dark, hut for thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way. 

The othiT <luys ami thou 
Make uj> one man ; whose face thuu art, 
Knocking at heaven witli thy biovv: 

I'he workydays arc the hack-part ; 

The burdeti t>f the w'eek lies there, 
Making the Avlude to «too]> and how, 

'J'ill thy release a{»[>enr. 

Man had straight forwartl gone 
To endless death : but thou dost pull 
And turn us roimd, t*) look oii (»ne, 
Whom, if we wenj not very dull, 

We couhl not clioose but h»ok (ju still; 
Since there is no place so alone, 

The which he d(;th not fill. 

Sundays the pillars arc, 

Oti which heaven’s palace arched lies: 

The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 

They arc the fruitful beds and bordem 
In God’s rich garden ; that is bare, 

Which part.H their ranks and ordcra. 

The Sundays of man’s life, 

Threaded together on I’inic’s string, 

Make bnieclets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King, 

Oil Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope ; 
Blessings an; plentiful and rife— 

More plentiful than hope. 
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This day mj Saviour rose, 

And did enclose this li^ht for his ; 

That, as each beast his manger knows, 

Man might not of his fodder miss. 

Christ hath t(»ok in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound. 

The rest of our creation 
Our great Redeemer did remove 
With tlic same shake, wliicli at his jjassjon 
Did the earth and all tilings with it move. 
As Sampson bore tlie doors away, 

Christ’s hands, though nail’d, wrought our 
salvation, 

And <lid unhinge that day. 

The brightness of that day 
W e sullied hy our f(*ul olfenee : 

Wherefore that robe we f ast avvay, 

Having a new at bis evpense, 

Whose drops of Idood paid tlje full price, 
Tliat was nsjuired to make us guy, 

And fit for paradisic. 

Tlioii art a day of mirth : 

Ami wln're the week-daV'^ trail (»n ground, 
'Diy bight is higher, ns thy birlli : 

<) let me taki‘ thee at the bound, 

I.<*aping witli tliee from seven to seven. 
Till that >ve hotb, bein;! t"ssM from earth. 
Fly hand in hand to heaven ! 


How soon doth iimn ile<’ay ! 

Wiien idothe^ ure‘ taken from a chest <<f sweets 

To swaddle infants, whose yming breath 
Scarce knows the way ; 

They are like litth' wimling-slioets, 

Which tio (sujsign and send tle-m unto death. 

When boys go first to hod. 

They «t<'p into their voluntary graves; 

Sleep binds them fast ; otdy their breath 
Makes them mit deu<l : • 

Successive liichts, llk<‘ r«>lling waves. 

Convey tln-m ipiickly, who are l»*iund for death. 

When youth is frank atid free. 

And calls fur music, while his viins do swell, 

All day exchanging mirth and breath 
in company ; 

'fhat music summons to the knell, 

Which shall befriend him at the house of death. 

When man grows staid and wise, 

(Jetting a house and home, where he may move 

WTthin the circle of his breath, 

Si luHding his eyes; 

That dumb enclosure maketh love 
Unto the cothn, that attends his death. 

When age grows low and weak. 

Marking his grave, ami thawing ev’ry year. 

Till all do melt, and drown his breath 
When he would sjveak ; 

A chair or litter shows the bier. 

Which shall convey him to the house of death. 

Man, era he is aware, 

Hath put together a solemnity. 

And dress'd his hearse, while he hath breath 
As vet to spare. 

Yet, Lord, instruct us so to die, 

That all these dyings may be life in death. 


WIIJ.IAM HABINGTOK. 

WiixiAM Habington (1605-1654) had all the j 
vices of the metaplij'sical school, excepting its occa- j, 
sional arid frequently studied licentiousness. He I' 
tells us himself (in his preface) that, ‘ if the inno- | 
cency of a chaste nuitki shall be more acceptable, 
and w eigh heavier in the balance of esteem, than a; 
fame lx*got in adultery of study, I doubt 1 shall leave 
no hope of competition.’ And of a pure attach¬ 
ment, he says finely, that ‘ when love builds upon 
the r(K‘k of chastity, it may safely contemn the bat¬ 
tery of the waves and threatenings of the wind; 
since time, that makes a mockery of Die firmest 
stru(!tures, shall itself 1 h; ruinated bcTore that be! 
demolished.’ Ilabington’s life presents few ipci- { 
dents, though he came of a plotting family. His! 
father w'as implicated in Ikihington’s conspiracy; 
his uncle suffered death for his share in the same i 
transaction. The iioet’s mother atoned, in some! 
measure, for these disloyal intrigues; for she is said i 
to have been the writer of the famous letter to J>ord j 
Monteiigle, wdiit li averted the execution of the Gun- * 
powder Plot. The poet was educated at St Omer’s, j 
hut declined to l>ecome a .Jesuit, He married Lucia,! 
daughter of the first ].ord Powis, whom he had cele-j 
hrated under the name of (!astanu Twenty years! 
lM*fore his death, he published his poegns, consisting! 
of The Mistress, The H i/V, and The Holy Man. These ; 
titles ineUnle each several copies of verses, and the 
same ilesign was afterwards adopted by Cowley. \ 
The life of tlie i)oet seems to have glided quietly 
away, eheercMl hy the society and affection of his 
Castara. He had no stormy passions to agitate him, 
and no unruly imagination to control or subilue. 
His |MX‘try is of the same unruffled description— 
placid, temltT, and often elegant—but studded with 
conceits to sliow his wit and fancy. When he talks 
of meadows wearing a ‘ green plush,’ of the fire of 
mutual love lieing able to purify the air of an in¬ 
fected city, and of a luxurious feast being so rich 
that heavon must have rained showers of sweet¬ 
meats, as if 

Ilc.nvcn were 

Rhwkfriars, and each star a confectioner— 

we are astonished to find one who I'ould ridicule the 
‘ matiness of ijuaint oaths,’ and the ‘ fine rhetoric of 
clothes,’ in the gallants of his day, and whose sen¬ 
timents on love wi re so pure and noble, fall into 
such absurd and tasteless puerilities. 

[Kpiiifk to a FrtemL] 

(.AiMrestwxl' to hisi noblest friend, J. C., Ei^q.*) 

I hate the country^ dirt and manners, yet 
I love the silence ; I embrace the wit 
And courtship, llowing here in a full tide. 

Rut loathe the expense, the vanity and pride. 

No place each way is happy. Here I hold 
Uoiumerce with some, who to my care unfold 
(-\fter a due oiith ministred) the height 
Ami greatness of each star shiiie-s in the state, 

The brightness, the eclipse, the influence. 

With others I commune, who tell me whence 
'I’he torrent doth of foreign discord flow ; 

Relate each skirmish, battle, overthroir, 

8 «H)n as they happen; and by rote can tell 
Those German towns, even puzric me to spell. 

The cross, or pn)«peixms fate, of priinx^s, they 
Ascribe to raimncss, cunning, or delay ; 

And on each action comment, mth more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Maehiayel. 

O busy folly 1 Why do 1 my brain 
Perjilex with the dull policies of Spain, 
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Or quick designs of France ! Why not repair 
To the pure innocence o’ th’ country air, 

And neighbour thee, dear friend ? who so dost give 
Thy thoughts to worth and virtue, that to live 
Blest, is to trace thy ways. There might not wc 
Arm against passion with philosophy ; 

And, by the aid of leisure, so control 
Whatever is earth in us, to grow all soul ? 
Knowledge doth ignonuice engender, when 
We study mysteries of other men, 

And foreign plots. Do but in thy own shade 
(Thy head upon some flow’iy' pillow laid, 

Kind nature’s housewifery) contemplate all 
Ilis stratagems, who labours to enthral 
The world to his great master, and you’ll find 
Ambition mocks itself, and grasps the wind. 

Kot conquest makes us great. Blood is too dear 
A price for glory : Honour doth appear 
To vStatesmen like a vision in the night, 

And, juggler-like, works o’ th’ delude<l sight. 

Th’ unbusied only w ise ; for no respect 
Endangers them to error; tliey affect 
Truth if! lier naked l)eaiitv, and heluild 
Man with an et]ual eye, md bright in gold 
Or tall in titb* ; so inueb liim they weigh 
As virtue raiseth him above his clay. 

Thus let us value things : an<l since w'e find 
Time bend us toward ('urth, let’s in our mind 
Create new youth ; and arm against the rude 
Assaults of age ; that no <lull solitudo 
O’ th’ country dead our thoughts, nor busy care 
Q’ th’ town make us to tliiiik, where now we are 
And whither we are b(»und. Time ne'er forgot 
His journey, though his »toi»s we number'd not. 

of Cadarci. 

Like the violet which, ah»no. 

Prospers in some happy shade, 

My Castara lives unknown, 

To no looser eye betray’<1, 

For she’s to herself untrue, 

Who delights i’ th’ jiuljlic view. 

Sueh Is her beauty, us no arts 
Have eiirich’<l with borrow’d grace ; 

Her high birth no priile impart s, 

For she blushes in her place. 

Folly boasts a glorious blood, 

She is nolilest, being good. 

Cautious, she kmov nevc'r yet 
What a wanton courtshij> meant; 

Nor speaks loud, to boast her is it ; 

In her silence eUxjuent : 

Of herself survey she takes. 

But ’tw'eeii men no differenee makes. 

She obeys witli speedy will 

Her grave parents’ wise commands j 

And so innocent, that ill 

She nor acts, nor understands : 

Women’s feet run still astray, 

If once to ill they know the way. 

She sails by that rock, the court, 

Where oft honour splits her mast; 

And retir’dncHS thinks the port, 

Where Jier fame may anchor cast : 

Virtue safely cannot sit, 

Where vice is enthron’d for wit. 

She holds that day’s pleasure best, 

Where sin waits not on delight ; 

Without masque, or ball, or feast, 

Sweetly spends a winter’s night : 

O’er that darkness, whence is thrust 
Prayer and sleep, oft governs lust. 


She her throne makes reason climb, 
While wild passions captive lie ; 
And, each article of time, 

Her pure tlioughts to heaven fly : 
All her vows religious he, 

And her love she vows to me. 


SIR JOHN SlTCIiLINC.. 

Sir John Suckling (ir)08-H>41) possessed such 
a natural liveliness of fancy, and cxiilxirance of ani¬ 
mal spirits, that he often broke through the arti¬ 
ficial restraints imposetl by tlu* literary taste of his 
times, but he never rose into the poetry of passion 
and imagination. lie is a delightful -writer of w hat 
hav'o been called ‘ occasional ])oems.' His polished 
wit, playful fane}', and knowledge of life and society, 
enabled him to fwv interest to trifles, and to clothe 
familiar thoughts iti the garb of poetry. His own 
life seems to have been one siimmer-da}'— 

Youth at the prowq and pleasure at tlie helm. 

He dr<‘amt of enjoyim'nt, mvt of fame. I’lie father | 
of Siiekliiig w as secretary of state to .lames I., and 
eom])troller of the household to Charles I. 'The ; 
poet was distinguished almost from his infancy; ami i 
at sixteen lie had enteretl on public lifV*! His first j 
appearance was as a soldier under the eelel>rateil j 
(iustavus Adolphus, w itli whom lie served oiu’ (*am- j 
])aign. (hi his riturn, he entered w’annly into tin? | 
cause of Charlis I., and rai-ed a trnop of hors(‘ in i 
his siqijiort. intrigued with his hndher euva- I 

liers to rescue the Karl of Straffurd, and was im- | 
peached by the House (»f Coninion*', 'I’u evade a j 
trial, he th d t«> France, hut a fatal ;u enlent took place I 
by the way. His servant having rohlxal him at an ' 
inn, Siiekling, learning tlie eireumstanec, drew on ! 
his hoots hurriedl}-, to juirsue him ; a rusty nail, or j 
(according to amitlier aeiaaint) the blade of u knife, 
liad iK'en concealed in the hoot, w hich woiimhal , 
him, and ])rodiu-ed mortilieation, of wlii<'h he died. ■ 
I'he works of Suckling eoiisi.st of lui.sccllaueous * 
p»>ems, tiv<- jilays, and some [irivate letters, ili.s ‘ 
poems an* al(^ short, and the liest of tlu'in an* dedi- ! 
cated to love ami gallantry. W'ith tlie freedom of a j 
cavalier, Suckling lias greater purity of exjire.ssion ■ 
tlian most of his eontemporarit s. His Si-ntinients ■ 
are sometimes too voluptuous, hut are rarely Coarse ; ; 
ami there is so much elasticity and vivacity in his i 
verse.s, that he never becomes tedious. His lialhtd 
upon a ]Vv(/(hn(/ is ininiitahle for witty levity and 
choice lieauty of expression. It lias" touches of 
graphic description and liveliness equal to tlie pie-| 
ture.s of Chaucer. One well-known verse has never | 
been excelled— 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice, stole in ami tait, 

As if they fear’d the light ; 

Hut oh i she dances such a wa v, 

No sun upon an laister-duy 
Is half so fine a sight !’“ 

♦ Herrick, whti had no oecitsion to steal, hns taken this imago I 
rmiii Suckling, and sixiilcd it In the theft— ' 

Her pretJy feet, like snaiU, did mop 
A little out. 

Jke Sir Fretful Plngltiry, Herrick had not skill to utcal with 
taste. Wycherley also purloined Herrick's diiille for one of lib 
jiiiyN. The allusion to Easter-diiy b founded upon a tMMiutifui 
lid HUfierstition of the EngUsh peasoatry, that the aun 
upon that morning. 
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[Song .—^Tu nw, dwe / sat down hcfare.^ 

rris now, since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart, 

(Time strangely spent !) a year, and more ; 

And still J did iny part,— 

Made rnv approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise ; 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes ; 

Proceeded on with no less art, 

My tongue was engineer ; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
lly whi.-(j>ering in the car. 

When this did nothing, I brought down 
(Jreut cunnoii-oatlis, and shot 
A tijousand thousand to the town, 

And still it yielded not. 

I then resolv’d to starve the |>lace 
lly cuttiiig otf all kisses, 

Praising and ga/ing on her face, 

And all such little blisses. 

'i‘o draw her out, and from h« r istrength, 

I drew all b.Uleiies in ; 

Ami brought myself to lie at length, 

As if no siege ha<l been. 

W’hrn 1 had done what man could ds*, 

Ami thought the place mine own, 

The enemy lay <jui<'t t<H., 

And smil’d at all was done. 

1 sent to know from whence, and where, 

'I'hese hopes, and this relief! 

A spy inform’d, Honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

March, marcli (<juotl« 1) ; the word s(!ui;::lit give, 
f.ret’H lo.*,e no tijne, but leave her ; 

That giant upon air will live. 

Ami hold it out fui ever. 

To such a place our ('ampt reimoc 
As will no siege abide ; 

I liate a fool lluit starves for b've, 

Only to Iced her pritlo. 

-t Ikdlml a Witldintj. 

1 toll thiM', Dick, wliere 1 have l>een. 

Where I the mrcsi things have seen ; 

(>h, things witluMit compare! 

Such sights again cannot be fouml 
In any place on Knglish ground, 

He it at wake or fair. 

At Charing Cro$s, bard by the way 
Where we (tlnni know’st) do sell our buy, 
Tliere is a house with stairs ; 

And there did I see coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town, 

Vorty at letist, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pesCIent fme, 

(Uis beard no bigger, though, than thim ) 
Walk’d on before the rest; 

Our landlord looks like nothing to him : 

The king, Clod bless him, ’twould undo him, 
Should ho go still so drest. 

« « « 

But wot you what t the youth was g^’iug 
To xuako all end of all his wooing ; 

The paraoii for him etaid : 

Yet by hia leare, for all hi« baste, 

He did not go much wish all pa»t, 

Perohanooi ag did the mMd. 


The maid, and thereby hangs a talc, 

For such a maid no Whitaun-aie* 

Could ever yet produce : 

No grape that’s kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, «o soft as she, 

Nor half bo full of juice. 

Her finger was so sniall, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring; 

It w’iiH too wi(l<! a peck : 

And, to say truth (for out it must), 

It look’d like the great collar (just) 

About our young colt’s neck. 

Her feet V>eneath her petticoat, 

J.ike little mice, stole in and out, 

Ah if tliey fear’d the light : 

Hut oh ! she (iani-(\i such a way 1 
No .Hun upon an lia-'ter-day 
Is half fSj line a sight. 

« 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No dai»y make- c'.m pari son ; 

W'ho s<-es them is umbuH* ; 
strt'aks of red were mingled there, 

.Su< h UH arc un a I’uth’rinc jjeur, 

Tlie side that’s next the sun. 

Ib r lips were red ; and one was thin, 

( ompar'd to that was next her chin, 

.•some bee had stung it newly ; 

Hut, I)l< k, livr eyes gmard her face, 

I durst iiu mere uj><*n tiu-m gaze, 

Thau on the sun in duly. 

Her mouth so smail, when she dot ‘9 sj>eak, 
TliouMst swear her teetli her words did break, 
That they might passage get ; 

But sin* .>;<# handled still the matter, 
f hey came as goanl as ours, or better, 

And are nut s])eiit a whit, 

♦ tt 

Passiun, oil me ! liow I run on ! 

7 Jiere's that that wuuld be lliought upon, 

I tnov, besides the l»rlde : 

The bu>‘nes.H of the kitchen'.** great, 
l''>r it is fit that men slnoiM eat ; 

Nor was it there denied. 

.lutt in tlie nick, the cook knock’d thiicc, 

Ami all the waiters in a trice 
His summons di<l ola^y ; 

Knch serving-man, with dish in hand. 

March’d boldly u]>, like our train’d-band, 
Presented, and away. 

When all the meat was on the table. 

What man of knife, or teedli, was able 
To stay to be in treated t 
Ami this th(' very reason was, 

Hefoiv tlie parson could stiy g^nu'C, 

'rht‘ company were seated. 

Now hatrt fly off, and youths car<'»uso ; 

Healths first go round, and then the house, 

7Tie Viride's came thick and thick ; 

And when ’iwas nam’d another’s health, 

IVrlutpH he unnle it lier’s by stealth, 

And who ctmld help it, Dick 1 

D’ th’ .sudden up they rise and danee ; 

'I'hen sit aguiin, and sigh, and glance ; 

Then dance again, and kiss. 

Thus sevTal ways the time did pass. 

Till ev’ry woman wish’d her place, 

And ev’ry man wish’d his. 

i WhiUun-alcA were fmtive tumetnbUat of the people of whole 
].mri«hes afc Whitsunday. ^ 
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By this time all were stol’n aside 
To counsel and undress the bride: 

But that he must not know : 

But yet ’twas thought he guess’d her mind, 
And did not mean to stay behind 
Above an hour or so. 


Const 071 ^. 

Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together ; 

And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away Ivis wings. 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on't is, no praise 
Is due at all to me ; 

Love with me liad made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she 
And that very face, 

There ha<l been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 


Sour/. 

I prithee send me back niy heart, 

Since I can not have thine, 

For if from yo\irs y(<a will not part, 

^\’hy then shoubTst thou have mine ? 

Yet now J think on’t, let it He, 

To find it were in vain ; 

For thou’st a thief in either eye 
AVould steal it back again. 

Why should two hearts in one Itreast lie. 
And yet not lodge together ? 

Oh love ! where is thy syrujatthy, 

If thus our breasts thou sever { 

But love is sueli a inj'stery, 

I cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I’m best resolv’d, 

1 then am in most doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

1 will no longer pine ; 

For I’ll believe I have her heart 
.rVs much as .she has mine. 


So7i^. 

Why so pale and wan, foiid lover 1 
Prithee, why ao pale ? 

Will, when lookiiig well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee, why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 

Prithee, why ao mute 1 
Will,’ when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 

Prithee, why ao mute I 

Quit, quit for shame, this will not move. 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her ; 

The devil take her. 


T/ie Cai'eless Lover, 

Never believe me if I love, 

Or know what ’tia, or mean to prove ; 

And yet in faith I lie, I do, 

And she’s e-xtremely handaome too ; 

She’s fair, she’s W'ond’rous fair, 

But I care not who know's it. 

E'er I’ll die for love, 

1 fairly will forego it. 

This heat of hope, or cold of fear, 

My foolish heart could never bear: 

One sigh imprison’il ruins more 

Than earthquakes have done heretofore : 

She’s fair, kc. 

When T am hungry I do oat, 

And cut no fingers ’stead of meat ; 

Nor with much gazing tui her face. 

Do e’er rise hungry from the ]>lace : 

She’s fair, ike. 

A gentle round fill'd to the brink. 

To this and t'other friend I dunk ; 

And if ’tis nam'd anotlicr's licalth, 

1 never make it her’s by stealth : 

Slie’s fair, «kc. 

Blackfriars tt> me, :iml old AN'hitchall, 

Is even us much us i> the fall 
Of fountain^ or a ]>utliless grove, 

And noiiri^'hes as mucli us lo\e : 

She’s fair, ike. 

I vi^it, talk, <lo business, play, 

Ami for u need laugh <»ut a day ; 

Who does nevt thus in Cupid’s school, 
lie makes not love, but plays the fijsd : 

She’s fair, tkc. 

Snif/. 

Hast thou Keen the down in the air, 

W'heti wanton Idasts have tost It 1 
Or the ship on the sea, 

When rtider wiiuls have enwt it ? 

Hast thou mark’d the crocodiles w»‘eping, 
t)r the foxes sleeping ? 

Or hast thou view’d the peae«K-k in bis pride, 

Or the dove by his bride, 

Ob ! so fickle ; oh ! so vain ; »>h I .so false, so false is she 1 
Jjetrtution Ejxcvatttl. 

Thou vemiin slander, bred in abject minds, : 

01 thoughts impure, by lilc tongues animate, ! 

Canker of conversation ! could’st thou limi | 

Nought but our love whereon to show thy Jiatc ? I 

Thou never wert, when we two were abme ; 

What canst thou w itness tlien ? thou, base dull aid, i 
Wast useless in our eonvcrwati»)n, j 

Where each meant more than could l.*y b<'th Iw said. 
Whence luulst thou thy intelligence—from earth \ i 
That part of us ne’er knew that we did lov<* : ! 

Or, from the air ? our gentle sighs had birth j 

From such sweet ra)*tur€‘H r« to joy dbl move ; 

Our thoughts, as pure as the chuHto morning’s breath, ! 
When from the night’s cold anns it eree]»s away, i 
Were clothed in words, and maidoTi’s blush, that hath 
More purity, more innocence than they. 

Nor from the water c<»uld’«t thou have this tale; 

No briny tear has furrowed her simMJth cheek ; 

And I was pleas’d : I pray what should lie ail, 

That had her love ; for what else could he seek I 
We shorten’d days to momeuts by love’s art, 

Whilst our two souls in arnorou.s ecstocy 
Perceiv’d no passing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of still eternity. 
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Much less could^st have it from the purer fire ; 

Our heat exhales no vapour from coarse sense, 

Such 08 are hopes, or fears, or fond desire : 

Our mutual love itself did recompense. 

Thou host no correspondence Inwl in heaven, 

; And th’ elemental world, thou see’st, is free. 

Whence hiulst tliou, then, this, talking monster ? even 
From hell, a harbour fit fur it and thee. 

Curst be th’ ofiici(»us tongue that did address 
; Thee to her ears, to ruin my content : 
j May it one minute taste such ha])[)ines.s, 

Deserving lost iin])itied it lament ! 

1 I must forbear her sight, and so repay 
j In grief, those hours’ joy short’ned to a dream ; 

Each minute I will lengthen to a day, 

Ami in one year outlive Methusalem. 

JOHN’ ( HAi.Ruinu 

A pastoral romance, entitled Thvahna ami Clear- 
chns, was juiblished b}’ Ir.aak Wulttui in ItiHd, with 
u title-page stating it to have Ikcu ‘ written Lukj 
K tnce by .foils ( iiAi.Kifii.i., Ksq., an acvpniintant 
and friend of hidinund SjHMiser.’ ^V'Jdton tells us of 
the author, ‘ tliat b(‘ was in bis tmie a man generally 
known, and as well U lovisl; for he was humbli' and 
obliging in bis liebaviour ; a gentleman, xi scholar, 
very innocent and jirudent ; and, indeed, bis whole 
life was useful, (piiet, and virtuous.’ ‘ Tbcidma ami 
('l(‘Xirebus’ was r«'i)rinted by Mr Singer, who ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that, as Walton bsul laa n silent 
uiKui the life of ('balkbill, be might lx* altogether a 
fictitious ixTsouage, and the jsRriu Ih‘ actmilly the 
coinjxisition <»f Walton himself A critic in the 
UetrosjKS’tive Keview,* after invt‘stigating the eir- 
curnstunres, and eomparing the Thealma with the 
acknowledged productions (jf NValton, comes to the 
same eonclusion. Sir dolm Hawkins, the editor of 
M'alton, seeks to overturn the hyisgliesis of .Singer, 
by the fdlowing statement : ‘ rnfirtunately, .Jolm 

Clmlkhiirs tomb (d black marble is still to Inx seen 
em the walls of Winchester catheilral, by whiidi it 
up(H’ars he died in May ir> 79 , at the age of eighty. 
Walton’s preface stH'aks of him as dead in Mxiy 
1078 ; but as tfie l>o<>k wxis not pnl)lishe<l till 1083 , 
w)u*n NVidton was ninety years old, it is probably an 
error of memory.’ d'he tomb in Winekester (*annot 
Ik? that of the author of 'riu'iilma, unless Walton 
cormnittevl i\ further error in styling ('halkliill an 
’ ae<)uaintxint and friemi’of SiKiiser. SjH'nsi r died 
in the very year in which John ( lialkhill. in¬ 

ternal in M’ineliester catlieilral, must liave been lK)rn. 
We should far happy to think that tlu; 'rhealma was 
the eomis»sition of Wjilton, thus adiling another 
laurel to his venerable brow ; hut the internal evi¬ 
dence st'cms to u.s to Ik* wholly against such a sup¬ 
position. 'The p<H?try is of a east far too higli for 
the riiu.se of Izaak, whicli dwelt only by' the side of 
trouting streams, and among (luiet meadows. The 
nojnme tie guerre of Cbftlkliill must also have betni an 
old one with M’alton, if he wrote Theahnu; lor, Uiirty 
years bc'fore its publication, he liod insertcHl in his 
* Complete Angler’ two songs, sigiunl ‘ Jo. Chalkhiii,' 
The disguise is altogether very unlike Izaak Walton, 
then ninety years of age, and remarkable for his un¬ 
assuming worth, probity, and piety^ We have no 
doubt, therefore, that Thealma is a genuine ixxmi of 
Uie (lays of Cliarles or James I; Tlie scene of this 
pas^rol is laid in Arcadia, and the author, like the 
ancient poets, describes the golden age dJid all its 
charms, which wore succeeded by an age of iron, on 
the Introduction of ambition, avarioe, and tyranny. 

* Rstrospeotive llevlew, vol. Iv., psgs 830. Tbs srtiote sp- 
penn to imvs bsen wrtttsn by Sir Brydgus, who oon- 

tributod Lsrgsty to that work* 


The plot is complicated and obscure, and the ebarac- 
ter.s are deficient in individuality. It must be read, 
like the Faery Queen, for its romantic descriptions, 
and its occasional felicity of language. The versi¬ 
fication is thxit of the heroic couplet, varied, like 
Milton’s Lycidas, by breaks and pauses in the middle 
of the line. 


[TVie Witch's Ccty'e.'] 

Her cell wxis hewn out of the marble rock, 

Ily m«»re thiiri human art ; she need not knock ; 

'file door stood alwxiys open, large and w'ide, 

(irown o’er with w'r,olly moss on either side, 

And interwove with ivy’s tlatteriiig twincti, 

I hnmgh \vhi« h the carbuncle and diamond shines, 
Not set by Art, but there by Nature sown 
At the world’s birth, «o star-like bright they shone, 
j 'i'hey serv’<l instead of tajKjrs, to give light 
I To tin* dark entry, where pcr]>etual night. 

Friend to l>la<*k <lt.‘eds, and sire of ignorance. 

Shuts out all knowledge, lest her eye by chance 
I Might bring to light lu-r follies : in they went, 
j 'fhe ground was streu’d uitli flowers, whose suveet scent. 
Mix’d wiilj the rh'dc<- j)erfuiiie.s from India brought, 

! Intoxicates hi-, bmin, and quickly caught 
His cre<lu!ous ><-nse ; the walls were gilt, and set 
With prc< ious Ht*uu>, and all the roof was fret 
With a g**]d vine, who^ic straggling branches spread 
Ail o’er tin* arch ; the ^w^,dling gijqiws were ml ; 

’I'his, Art hud nui'le ‘d’ rubies, cluster’d so, 

'fo the <|uick’st eye they mon* than seem'd to grow ; 
Ab*ait tin* wulF iasci\ious pictures hung, 

Sucli as Were of loose ( h id sometimes sung. 

1 »n either side a crew of dwarfish elves 
Held waxen taj^ers, taller than themselves: 

Yet so well-shap'd unto their little stature, 

.*80 angel-like iii face, so sweet in feature ; 

Their rich attire s** ditFring ; yet so well 

Uecoming her that \vore it, none could tell 

Which was the fairest, which the handsomest deck’d, 

()r which of them desire would s«x)n’st allbet. 

After a bov salute, they till ’gan sing, 

Ami circle in the str.mger in a ring. 

Orandra to In r eharnis was stepp’d aside, 

Leaving her gut'-i half won .and wanton-cy’d. 

He l>ad forgot his )»erb ; cunniTjg delight 
Had so 1k‘w itch’d his ears, and Idexir’d las sight, 

And ea]»tivated all his senses so. 

That he wa** nut himself: nor di<l he know 
What place he wjts in, or how he came there, 
but greedily he feeds his eye and car 
With what >¥ould ruin him. 

• • ♦ 

Next unto his view 
She repres<'nts n bainpud, usher’d in 
Uy such a shape, as she was sure would win 
His 8p[H*tite to taste ; so like she w'as 
To his tiarindxg Iwdh in sha{>e and face. 

.*80 vtuc’d, so habited, of the same gait 
And etuindy gesture ; on her brow in state 
Sat Huch a princely majesty, as he 
Had iHded in ('larinda ; save that she 
Had a more wanton eye, that heix* and there 
IlolFd up and down, not settling any where. 

Down on the grouiul she falls his hands to kiss. 

And w ith her tears bedew.s it; cold as ice 
He felt her lips, that yet infiain’d him so, 

That he was all on fire the truth to know. 

Whether she wiks the name ahe did apjjcar, 

Or whether some fiuita«tic form it were. 

Fashion’d in his imagination 

Hy his still working Umughts ; so fix’d upon 

His lov’d Clarinda, that his fancy strove, 

Even with her shadow, to express his love. 
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[TIu Priestess of Diana.'} 

Within a little silent grove hard b^', 

Upon a small tisceiit he might espy 
A stately chapel, richly gilt without, 

Beset with shady sycamores about: 

And ever and anon ho might well hoar 
A sound of music steal in at his car 
As the wind gave it being:—ao awoet an air 
Would strike a syren mute. 

* * ★ 

A hundred virgins there he noight espy 
Prostrate before a marble deity, 

Which, by its portraiture, appear’d to be 
The image of Diana :—on their knee 
They tender’d their devotions: with sweet ail's, 
OtTring the incense of their praise and prayers. 
Their garments all alike ; beneath their puj)s 
Buckled together uith a silver claps ; 

And cross their snowy silken robes, tliey wore 
An azure scarf', with stars embroider'd o’er. 

Their hair in curious tresses was knit up, 

Cro\\m’d with a silver crescent on the to}>. 

A silver bow their left hand lield ; their right, 

For their defence, lield a sharp-headed flight, 

Drawn from their ’broider'd quiver, neatly tied 
In silken cords, and fa'iten’d to their side. 

Under their vestments, sometliing short hefuro, 
White buskins, lac’d with rihanding, they wore. 

It was a catching sight for a young eye, 

That love had tir’d before :—he might espy 
One, 'W'bom the rest had sphere-like circled round, 
Whose head was with a golden chaplet crown’d. 

He could not see her face, only hin ear 

Was blest with the sweet words that came from her. 


\TJ(C Votaress of Diomt.] 

-Clarinda came at last 

With all her train, who, as along she pass’d 
Thorough the inward court, did make a lane, 
Opening their ranks, and closing them again 
As she went forw^ard, with obsequious gesture, 
Doing their reverence. Her upward vesture 
Was of blue silk, glistering with stars of gold, 
Girt to her waist by serpents, that enfold 
And wrap themselves together, so w(‘li wrought 
And fashion’d to the life, one would have thought 
They had been real. Underneath she wore 
A coat of silver tinsel, short before. 

And fring’d about with gold : white buskins hide 
The naked of her leg ; they were lot)8e tied 
With azure ribands, on whose knots were seen 
Most costly gems, fit only for a queen. 

Her hair bound up like to a coronet, 

With diamonds, rubies, and rich sapphires set; 
And on the top a silver crescent plac’d, 

And all the lustre by such beauty grac’d, 

As her refiection made them seem more fair ; 

One would have thought Diana’s self were there ; 
For in her hand a silver bow she held, 

And at her back there hung a quiver fill’d 
With turtle-feather’d arrows. 


VVintlAM CARTWRIGHT. 

William Cartwright (1 Cl 1-1643) was one of 
Ben Jonson’s adopted sons of the muses, and of his 
works Jonson remarked—* My son Cartwright writes 
all like a man.’ Cartwright was a favourite with 
his contemporaries, who loved him living, and 
deplored his early death. This poet was the son of 
an innkeeper at Cirencester, who had squandered 
away a patrimonial estate. In 1638, after complet- i 


ing his education at Oxford, Cartwright entered 
into holy orders. Ho was a zealous royalist, aud 
was imprisoned by the parliamentary forces when 
they arrived in Oxford in 1642. In 1643, he was 
chosen junior proctor of the university, and was also 
reader in ineta])liysics. At tliis titne, the iK)et is 
said to have studied sixUH.m hours a dayl I’owards 
the close of the same year, Cartwright caught a 
malignant fever, called the camp disetise, tlieu pre¬ 
valent at Oxford, and died December 23, 1643. The 
king, w'bo w'as then at Oxford, went into mourning 
for Cartwright’s death; and when his works were 
published in 1651, no loss than fifty copies of en¬ 
comiastic verses were prefixed to them by the wits 
and scholars of the time. It is dittieult to conceive, 
from the perusal of (’artwright's poems, why he 
should have obtained Kueh extraoniinarv' applause 
and reputation. Ilis ])ieees are mostly' short, oeca- 
sional prodiu'tions, addresses to ladies and noblemen, 
or to his brother p<K't8, Fletcher and Jonson, or 
slight amatory efiusions not distinguislied for ole- 
gaiue or faricv. His youtiiful virtues, his learning, 
loy'alty, and admiration of g(‘tiius, to have 

mairdy'contributed to his popularity, and his prema- 
tnrt' death would renew and deepen the imi>ression 
)f his worth and talents. Cartwright must have 
.‘ultivated p(H‘try in his youth: he was only twenty'- 
six when Ben Jonson died, and the eompliment 
(pioted above seems to prove that be bad then 
In-en busy' with his ju n. He mourned the loss of 
his poetical father in one of his lx*st efb'sions, in 
which he thus eulogises Jonsun's »lramatie powers:— 

But thou still puts tnie pjissidn on ; dost write 
With the same courage that tried oaptaitjs tight; 
(iiv’st the right bluoh ami colour unto things ; 

Low without creeping, idiih without f»f wings; 
Smooth yet not weak, and, by a thorough care, 

Big without swelling, witlemt painting fair. 


To a Litdif Vv 'iUd. 

So Love appear’d, when, hreaking out his way 
From the dark chaos, he iirst shed tlie day ; 

Newly aw'ak’d out of tlu; bud, so shows 
The half seep, half Idd glory of tlie ro>e, 

As you do througli your veils ; and 1 may swear, 
Viewing you so, that hcauty doth bide there. 

So 'J’ruth lay under fables, that the eye 
Miglit reverence the mystery, not descry ; 

Light being ho proportion’d, that no more 
Was seen, but wliat might cause men t<f adore: 

Thus is your dress so order’d, so contrived, 

As ’tis but oidy poetry revived. 

Such doubtful light bad saerf'd groves, wlierc rods 
And twigs at last did slioot up into gf»ds ; 

Where, then, a shade darkeneth the beauteous face, 
May I not pay a reverence to the jdac<> ? 

So, under water, gliiiiniering stars ap])ear, 

As those (hut nearer stars) your eyes do here; 

So deities darkened sit, that we may find 
A better w'ay to see them in our mind. 

No bold Ixion, then, be here allow’d, 

Where Juno dares herself be in the cloud. 

Methinks the first age coniffK again, and we 
See a retrieval of simplicity. 

Thus looks the country virgin, whose brown hue 
Hoods her, and makes her show even veil’d as you. 
[Best mcay, that checks our hope, and spurs our fear, 
Whiles all doth not lie hid, nor all appear: 

O fear ye no assaults from bolder men ; 

When they assail, be this your armour then. 

A silken lielinet may defend those parts, 

Where softer kisses arc the only darts ! 
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A Vakdktimi, 

Bid me not go where neither fluna nor showers 
Do make or cherish ; 

VV’^here dicwontenteil ihiiiga in ftadncMH lie, 

And nature grieves aa I ; 

When I am parted from tliose eyes 
From which my Ix.dter day doth rise. 

Though some j>ropitious power 
Should plant me in a howtu*, 

Where, amongst happy lovers, I might see 
How showers and hUJiheama bring 
One everloMting spring; 

Nor w'ouid those full, nor these shine fortli to me. 
Nature henself to iiim is lo’nt, 

Who loseth lier he lionours most. 

Then, fairest, to mv partirjg view di''}>lay 
Your grata's all in one full day ; 

Whose blessed shapes i’ll snatoh ami keep, till 
when 

I do return an<l view’ Uirain ; 

So by thin art, faiiey fihull f .rtune eross, 

And lovers live Ijy thinking on their loss. 

To < V 

Who NviaheU hersiUf }oiing en(»’a^h fur n\e- 

Chloe, wliy wi>h you that ymr ^eut 'i 

Would backwards run, till they im t min * 1 
'I'hul pt*rfe<'t likelir-s, whirh endears 
Things unto things, might us eoiubine. 

Our ages so in date agri*e, 

That twins do differ more than we. 

There are two births ; the one \v}»ei» llirht 
First strikes the new awakened ; 

Tlie other when two swuN unite ; 

And we must eount .>ur life fr<»m thein'er 
AVhen you lov’d me, and I b-vM you, 

Then b^dh id’ us were born anew. 

Lore then to us did new souls give, 

And in those souls ditl plant ness pow'rs: 

Sim-e wlien anotlier life w*. live, 

The breath we brt'uthe is Ijis, m>t (uws ; 
iiove makes those ytuuig whom age doth I’hill, 
And whom he tinds young keeps young still. 

Love, like that angel that shall cull 
Our btalies from the silent grave, 

Unto one age «loth raise us all ; 

None too much, none too little Inive ; 

Nay, that tlie diffeivm'e may be none, 

He makca two not alike, but one. 

And now since you and I are such, 

'fell me what’s 3 ours, and whut is mine 1 
Our eyes, our ears, our taste, sinidl, touch, 

Do, lik<‘ our souls, in one combine; 

So, by this, 1 as well may be 
I'oo old for you, as you for me. 


T/ic Drmht. 

1 dreamM I saw myself lie dead, 

And that my bed my eofBn grew', 

Silence and sleep this strange xight bix*d. 

But, waketl, I found I liv^l anew. 

Looking next morn on your bright face. 

Mine eym bequeathed mine heart fresh pain ; 
A dart runh’d in with every grace, 

And 00 I kilFd mjoelf again: 

0 eyes, what shall distressed lovers do, 

If open you can kill, if shut you view! 


Lov€ IfKonceedahU. 

Who can hide fire? If’t he uncover’d, light; 
If cover’d, smoke betrays it to the sight: 

Love IK that hre, which still some sign afTords; 
if hid, they are sighs; if open, they are words. 


To Cupid. 

Thou, who didKt never <K?e the light. 

Nor know’f-t the pleanure of tlie sight, 

But alwa)'.^ blinded, canst not say, 

Nt)W it is night, or now *ti» day; 

So captivate her scum?, so blind her eye, 

That still she love iiic, yet Khe ne’er know why. 

Thou w'ho dost wound ms with such art, 

We wee no blood drop from the heart, 

And, subt’ly cruel, ieav’st no sign 
To tell the blow or hand was thine ; 

O gently, gently wound n \' fair, that she 
May thence l>e]ieve the wound did come from 
thee ! 


IlOBJiKT Hr.ilRlCK. 

One of the most ex(]uisite of our early lyrical poets 
was IloiuiuT IlKiiHirK, born in rheapside, Ixmdon, 
in ir>9l. He Ktiniied at Cambridge, and having 
entered into lioly orders, was presented by Charles I., 



in 1629, to the vicarage of T>ean Prior in Devonshire. 
Alter about twenty years* residence in this rural 
parish, Herrick wivs ejected from liis living by the 
stornns of the civil war, which, as JereiibV Taylor 
says, ‘ dashed the vesjiel of the churcli and state all 
in piecea* Whatever regret the poet may have felt 
on being tumeti adrift on the world, he could have 
expc‘rienced little on parting w ith his parishioners, 
for he describes tliem in much the same way as 
Crabbe portray cm! the natives of Suffolk, among 
w'hom he was cast in early life, as a ‘ wild 
bious race,* rude ‘ almost as salvages,* and * churush 
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as the seas.’ Herrick gives us a glimpse of liis own 
character— 

Born I was to meet with age, 

And to walk life’s pilgrimage : 

Mucli, I know, of time is spent ; 

Tell I can’t what’s resident. 

Howsoever, cares adieu ! 

I’ll have nought to say to you ; 

But I’ll spend iny coming hours 
Drinking wine and crown’d with flowers. 

This light and genial temperament would enable the 
poet to ride out the storm in coiiiix>sure. About the 
time that he lost his vicarage, Herrick appears to 
have published his w'orks. His Noble Numbers, or 
Pigus Pieces, are dated 1647 ; \\\s 1 iesperkles, or the 
‘ Works both Humane and Divine of Robert Ilerrit k, 
Esquire,’ in 1648. The clerical prefix to his name 
seems now’ to have been abandoned b}' tl»e poet, 
and there are certainly many pieces in bis .second 
volume w'bieli w’ould not bc‘conie one ministering at 
the altar, or belonging to tlie sacred i)rofession. 
Herrick lived in Westminster, ami was supported 
or (issisted by the wealthy royalists, lie associated 
with the jovial spirits of the age. He ‘ qiiaffeil the 
mighty bowl’ with Ben Jonson, but conld not, he 
ttdls us, ‘ thrive in frenzy,’ like rare Ben, who sectns 
to have excelled all his fcllow-compotators in sallies 
of W’ild wit and high imaginations. The recollec¬ 
tion of these ‘brave translunary sc<‘nes’ of the 
poets inspired the muse of Herrick in the foUowirjg 
strain:— 

Ah Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 

AItjet at those lyric feasts 
Ma<le at the Sun, 

Tlie Dog, th<; ’J'rijde Tun ; 

H’here we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ? 

An<l yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

Aly Ben ! 

Or come again, 

Or send to us 
Thy wit’s great overjdus, 

But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it ; 

Lest we that talent spend ; 

And having once brought to an end 
That precious stock, the store 

Of such a wit, the w orld should have no more, 

« 

After the Restoration, Herrick was replaced in his 
Devonshire vicarage. How’ he w^as received by the 
‘ rude salvages’ of Dean j'rior, or how lie felt on 
quitting the gaieties of the metropolis, to resume lii« 
clerical duties and seclusion, is not recorded. He 
was now about seventy years of age, and was pro¬ 
bably tired of canary sack and tavern jollities. He 
had an undoubted taste for the pleasures of a country 
life, if we may judge from his w’orks, and the fond¬ 
ness with which l^e' dwells on old English festivals 
and rural customs. Though his rhymes were some¬ 
times wild, he says bis life was chaste, and he re- 
I>ented of his errors;— 

For these my unbaptised rhymes, 

Writ in my wild unhallowed times. 

For every sentence, clause, and word, 

Thai’s not inlaid with theo, 0 Lord I 


Forgive me, (lod, and blot each line 
Out of my book that is not thine ; 

But if, ’mongst all thou findcst one 
Worthy thy benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 
Tlie glory of my w ork and me. 

The poet should liciter have evinced the sincerity 
and depth of his contrition, by blotting out the uii- 
baptised rhymes himself, or not reprinting them; | 
but the vanity of the author probably triumphed i 
over the ptmitence of the ("hristian. Gaiety was the 
natural element of Herrick. His muse was a g(xl- 
dess fair and free, that did not move happily in 
serious nunilMjrs. The time of the poet’s death has 
not lK‘en aseertained, but he must have arrived at a 
ripe old age. 

The poe'tical works of Herrick lay neglected for 
many years after his death. 'Pluy are now nguin in 
esteem, especiidly his shorter lyrics, sonic of wliich 
have lieen s(‘t to music, and art* sung and quoted by 
all lovers td' song. His verses, L’/icrry Pipe, and 
(wiither the Uose-huds u'hile t/e map (though the senti¬ 
ment ami many of the exjiressiens of the latter are! 
taken from SiK*nscr), possess a delicious mixture of 
])Iayful faiu'v and natnnd feeling. Those Ti> Ulos- 
soms, 7’e and 7'e i^nmroses, have a tingt^ 

of ])athos that wins its way to the heart. They 
ahouiul, like all Herrick's poems, in lively imagery 
ami conceits; hut the jK iisive moral feeling predo¬ 
minates, and we feel that the p<H*t'» smiles might as 
w ell he tears. Shakspeare and ,1 onion hud sciittered 
such delicate fancies and snatches of lyrical m<*hKly 
among their plaj's and iMas(jiie8--Milfoirs domus 
and the Arnnhs had alsf) been published—('arew 
and Suckling w ere lad’ore him—Herrick was, there¬ 
fore, not without nunlels of the highest excellence in 
this R]>ecics of corniMtsitinn. There is, however, in 
his songs and anacreontics, an unforced gaiety and 
natural tenderness, tliat show* he w rote cliieliy from ; 
the impulses of his own eliecrful and happy mitim*. 
The select In auty and picturesqueness of Herrick’s 
langiiag^i', when he is in Ids hapjiiest vein, is worthy 
of his line concc]»tit)ns ; ami lus versification is har¬ 
mony itself. His verses hound and How like some 
exquiKite lively nu bKly, that ech(H‘S nature, by w(kx1 
ami dtdl, and jirc sents new’ laaiuties at every tuni 
ami winding. 'Phe strain is short, and sometimes 
fantastic; but the notes long linger in the mind, and 
take their pla(‘c for ever in the memory, (hie or 
two w’ords, such as ‘gatlicr the rose-buds,’ ciill up 
a summer landscai>e, with youth, beauty, fliiwers, 
and music. This is, and ever must be, true jKietry. , 

T't Bhmotnii. ) 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, j 

Why «lo you full so fast { i 

Your date is mH so past, , 

But you may stay yet here u wldlc, ; 

'Po blush ami gently smile, | 

Ami go 111 lust. I 

What ! were ye born to be I 

An hour or half’s delight, 

And so to bid good-niglit I 

’Tis pity nature lirougbt ye forth 
Merely to show yiair worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things hare 
’Pheir end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pridOi 
Like you a while, they glide 
Into the grave. 
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To Daffodils, 

Fair dafTodils, wc weop to see 
You hantc away so «ooii; 

A» yet the early-rising sun 
llaa not attain’d hi.s noon : 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hast’ning <lay 
11 aw run 

Hut to the even-song ; 

And having pray’d togetlior, wc 
Will go with you along ! 

Wc have Hhort time to stay as y<iu ; 
Wc hax'c as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anvthing : 

We die, 

As your hours do ; and dry 
A way 

Like to the summer’s rain. 
Or as the fiearN of morning dew 
Ne’er to he found again. 


The Km—(I 

. Among thy funcios tell me this; 

^Vhat is tho thing we cull a kiss !— 

, 1 shall resolve ye %^hal it is : 

It is a creature lw,ni, atid hred 
Iletween the lips, all ( herry rvfl ; 
llv hue and varm desires fe<l ; 

Chur. Ami makes more soft the bridal bed : 

, It is an active tluine, that flies 
First to the babies of the eyes, 

And charms theiji there with lullabies; 

Cfwr.- .\nd stills the bii<U’ im) when she c»‘ies: 

. ThetJ t(» the ehiti, the <'heek, tln‘ ear, 

It frisks, /tnd Hies : now liere, ji'>\v there; 

'Tis now far otf, ami then ’tis near ; 

Chor. - And here, and there, and everywhere, 

. Has it a s|>caking \ irtue f *J. Ye-. 

. lL»w speaks it, say ( ‘J. Ho >o>n but tliis, 

Fart your jviitiM lips, then sjauiks your kiss ; 
Chur, — And this love's sweetest laJiguage is. 

. Has it a bo<ly f - 2. Ay, and w ings, 

With thousand rare eneobuirings ; 

And as it f1ie>, it getitly sings, 

eVior.- Love honey yields, hut never stings. 


To the to male miU'h of their Time. 

(lather the rose-buds, w-hile ye may. 

Old Time is still u-flying. 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will l>e dying. 

The glorious lamj> «>f heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a getting. 

The sooner will his race Ik' run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age U l>est which is the first, 

When youth and blmxl are warmer ; 

But, b<*ing Moant, the worse, and worst 
Tijiic shall succetHl the former. 

Then he not coy, but use your time, 

And while ye may, go marry ; 

Fo^ having lost but once your prime, 

You may fat ever tarry. 


Twelfth NiglUf or King and Qwen, 

Now, now the mirth comes,' 

With the cake full of plums. 

Where bean’s the king of the sport here; 

Beside, we must Know, 

The pea also 

Must revel as queen in the court here. 

Begin then to choose, 

This night, as yc use, 

Who shall for the i)rc*scnt delight here; 

Be a king by the lot, 

And who shall not 

Bo Twelfth-day queen for the night here. 

Which know'n, let us make 
.T(iy-sop« with the cake ; 

And let not a man then >)e seen here, 

Who unurg'*<l will not drink, 

To the base from the brink, 

A health to the king and the queen here. 

Next crown the bowd full 
With g“entle lamb’s-w'ool 
Add sugar, nutrreg, aud ginger, 
store of ale, too ; 

And tlius yc must do 
To make the wassail a swinger. 

(5r, c them to the king 

And queen wassailing ; I 

And tliough with ale ye be wet here ; 

A'et part yc from hence, 

As free from oirencc, 

A» when yc innocent met here. 

Tltr (.0>O)f>y Life. 

Sweet country life, to such unknown, 

^^*ho‘'e lives arc ftthers’, not their own I 
But, serving c< urts and cities, la* 

Lev^ liapj>y, lc>s enj-ying thee. 

'rimu nevor plough’d the ocean's foam, 
d'o seek and bring rough pejfper home ; 

Nor to the eastenj Ind dost rove, 

To bring from thence the scorched clove ; 

Nor, w ith the loss t>f thy lov’d rest, 

Bring’^t home the ingot from the wc^t. 

No; thy ambition's nmsler-pieee 
Flies no thought higher than a tleecc ; 

Or how to j<ay tliy hinds,and clear 
All scores, and so to end the year ; 

But walk’st about thy own dear grounds. 

Not craving othci-s’ larger lH>unds ; 

For well thou know'st ’tis not th’ extent 
()f land makes life, but swetd content. 

When now the cock, the idoughman’ji horn. 

Calls for the lily-WTisted mom, 

I’hen t'» thy «' *rn-fields thou dost go. 

Which, though well soil’d, yet thou da^t kuow 
'Fliat the best compost for the lands 
Th the wisv‘ master's feet and hands. 

There, at the plough, thou find'st thy team. 

With a hind whistling there to them ; 

And eheer'st them up by singing how 
The kingdom’s portion is the plough. 

This done, then to th' enamelled meada 
Tlioti go’st ; and, as ihy foot there treads, 

Thou seest a present gtHilikc power 
Imprinted in each herb and dower ; 

^ Amongst the sports pmpeo' to Twelfth Night in Eogland 
w'BS the partition of a c.ake with a bean and pea in it: the In¬ 
dividuals who got the bean and pea were respectjrely king and 
queen for the evening. 

• A drink of warm ale, with roasted apples and apiew In it 
The term is a corruption from the CeJtio. 

* Famt labourers. Tlietenn is stiU uaed in ScotlaBd. 
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And BinelPst the breath of great-eyed kine, 

Sweet m the blossoms of the vine. 

Here thou behold’st thy large, aleck neat,^ 

Unto the dewlajw up in meat; 

And, as thou look's!, the wanton steer, 

The heifer, cow, and ox, draw near. 

To make a jdeasing pastime there. 

These seen, thou go's! to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox ; 

And flnd’st their bellies there as full 
Of short sweet gi-asa, as backs with wool ; 

And leav’st them, as they feed and lill, 

A shepherd pipijig on the hill. 

For sports, for pageantry, and plays, 

Thou hast thy eves and holy-days, 

On which the young men and maids meet 
To exercise their dancing feet ; 

Tripping the comely country round,'-’ 

With daffodils and daisies cro\\uied. 

Thy w'akes, td\y quintels, hero thou hast. 

Thy -polos, too, with garland's graco^l ; 

Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun alo. 

Thy shearing foast, which never fail; 

Thy harvest-home, thy wassail-bowl. 

That's tost up after fox i' th’ h<»le ; 

Thy mummeries, thy twelfth-night king' 

And queens, thy Christmas rcveUings ; 

Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit, 

And no man pays too dear for it. 

To these thou hast thy time to go, 

And trace the hare in the treacherous smov : 

Thy witty wiles to draw, and get 
The lark into the trammel net ; 

Thou hast thy cock rood, and thy glade, 

To take the precious pheasant made ; 

Thy lime-twigs, stiares, and jfitfalls, then. 

To catch the pilfering birds, not men. 

0 happy life, if that their good 
The husbaiulrnen but understood ! 

Who all the day tliemselvos do please, 

And younglings, with sucli sports us the>c ; 

And, lying down, have nouglu t' affright 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night. 

Julia. 

.‘^omc asked me where the rnbies grow, 

And nothing did 1 say, 

Ejit with rny finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 

Some asked how pearls did grow, and where, 
Then spake 1 to my girl, 

To part her lips, and sliow me there 
The qu are lets of pearl. 

One ask’d me where the roses grew, 

I bade him not go seek ; 

But forthwith hade my Julia show 
A bud in cither cheek. 

Upon Julia's litcovern. 

Droop, droop no more, or hang the head, 

Ye roses almost withered ; 

New strength and newer purple get 
Each here declining violet ; 

Oh ! primroses, let this day be 
A resurrection unto ye ; 

And to all flowers ally’d in blood, 

Or sworn to tliat sweet sisterhood. 

For health on Julia’s cheek hath 8h©<l 
Claret and cream commingled ; 

And these her lips do now appear 
As beams of coral, but more clear. 

* Oattle. * A kind of daaoe. 


The Bat/ of (he Btr. 

About tlic sweet bag of a bee, 

'J'wo (’U})i(is fell at odds ; 

And whose the pri'tty prize should be, 
'fhey l owed to ask the gods. 

'Which Venus hearing, thitlier (‘ame, 

And for their ])ol<lne.ss stript them ; 

And taking thein-e from each his flame, 
With rods of myrtle whipt thorn. 

Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown sh’ ml seen them, 

She kis.n’d ami wij>ed their dove-like tyes, 
And gave the bag between them. 

Uj>o)i a Child that Dint. 

Here she lies, a }>retty bud, 

Ijatcly mmlo of flesh and MikmI, 
ho as MM)n loll fast iisloop, 

As her little tyi's di<l }>eep. 

(live her str<‘wings, hut m>t stir 
'j'l»e earlli tliut liglnlv covers her ! 


Virgins ]>r<*mis*d, when I died, 

'1‘hai they wouhl, e;u'Ii primrose-l ide 

Duly morn and evining ( ome, 

Ami with thov('rs <ln*ss my tomb : 

Having itromis’d, pay your debt-, 

Maids, and lure strew violets, 

A IVianh'yr/lrintjfoi’ hi.i 

Lord, Thou hast given me a <‘e!I, 

U’lierein to dwell ; 

A little lioiiNC, whose hutnhle root 
Is weuiherfu'oof ; 

l-nder tlu- spars of whivdi 1 lie 
Both soft ami drv. 

\\ here I'Ijou, my ehumlKT for to waid, 

Hast s(‘t a guard 

Of harmless thmights, to watch and k<‘ep 
Me while 1 sleep. 

Low js my ponrh, as is my fate, 

Dotli \(,>id of state ; 

And yet the thresliold of my door 
Is worn hv the poor, 
ho liither eome, and freely get 
flood words or meat. 

Bike HH rny jmrlour, so my hull, 

And kitchen sinail ; 

A little buttery, and tlieix iu 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little hud'of bread 
UnehijU, untlead. 

Some brittle sticks c»f thorn <n- brier 
JMake me a fire, 

('lose by whose living coal 1 sit, 

Ami glow like it. 

J.fU'd, I confess, too, when I dine, 

The pulse is Thine, 

And all tliose other bits that lx* 

I’licro placed by 'fhee. 

’J'hc worts, the i)urslain, ami the uk'ss 
O f watc*r ercHS, 

Which of 'fhy kindnesH Thou hast sent : 
And luy content 

Alakch those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet. 

'Tin Thou that crown'st my glittering bourth 
With guiltless mirth ; 

And giv’st me waftsail howls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink. 
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Lord, *ti« thy plenty-dropping hand 
That flow« iny land : 

All this, and l>ctU*r, dost Thou send 
Me for this end : 

'I'hat I should render for my part 
A ihunkful heart, 

W'hich, fir’d with incense, I resign 
Ah wholly thine : 

Hut the nccefitancO'—that must be, 

() Lord, by Thee. 

7b Prinr, ones^ filled Ihi>. 

WTiy <lo ye Aveep, sweet l>ubes ! ( an tears 

Sj)eak grief in you, 

W^ho were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
'J oem’d low refreshing dew \ 

Alas ! you have not known tliat sln*\vrr 
'I'hat mars ii floAVcr, 

Nor frit the unkind 
Hieatli <.f a blasting aa ind ; 

Nor an- ve w<>rn wiili years, 

< >r warpM as Ave, 

\\'}n> tiutik it strattL'*' to s< e 
Sueh pretty ibnvcrs, like to ‘ rj'hatiS yuiioj, 

Spi-aking by tears befnre ye have a toiiL'ue. 

SjH'uk, AvhiinpVing youiiglings, and make kmovn 
d’he n'.'is*)!! why 
Vf' dro<»j> and Aveep ; 

Is if fbr Avafit «'f sl('ep, 

()r ehildish lullaby 
Or that ye have not seen us vet 
d'ht' violet f 
(>r l»rt>ught a kiss 
Fnun that sweet ht-art t * ! 

No, no ; this sorrow shown 
Hv y<»ur tears sited, 

Would have this lectun* ren<l— 

‘ That things of greatest, so of meanest Worth, 
(.'onceiAed with grief an’, and witli tears brought tortb.' 

JhVifjhf in hlsoi'di i‘. 

A swei’t disorder in llie dress, 

(A happy kind etf rarelessness ; ] 

A laAvn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distnn lion ; 

An erring iaee, Avlin/li here and tie to 
T.nlhralls the erinisou stoiuuidier ; 

A eutf neglectful, and thereby 
Hibajwls that flow eonfu-'edly ; 

A Avinning Avave, de.servitjg not<* 

In the tempest ut>us j>elti<’oat : 

A eareless shoe-string, in who«.c t’.« 

I see a w ild ei vility ; 

Do more beAvitch me, than when art 
Is loo precise in every part. 

Tv Jind (ml. 

Weigh me the fiixt ; or canst thou find 
A way tv) measure out the wind ; 

Distinguish all th<»sc Hoods that are 
Mixt in that watery theatie, 

And tftHti? thou them us saltlesH tlu’H', 

Ah in their channel first they were. 

Tell me the ]H‘ople that do keep 
Within the kingdoiiiH of the vleej^i; 

Or fetch me back that eloud again, 

BeshiverM into Hectls of rain. 

IVll me the motea, duHtn, sandn, aiul spears 
Of corn, whcMi Hummer shakes liis cars ; 

Show me that world of stanA, and whence 
They iioi»ele8f» Bpill their influence : 

Idiiu if thou canst, then ahow me Him 
That ridea the glorious cherubim. 


Cherry Mipe. 

Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Full and fair ones—corae and buy; 

If «o be you ask me where 
They do grow ?—T answer, I'here, 

Wlnwe my JuHab lips do fimilo— 

Thcredw the land, or cherry-isli*; 

Whose plant!»tionH fully show 
All the year Avherc cherries grow. 

Tv f'vrinmif to (jo a May iny, 

(iet up, get up for sliame, the blooming mom 
T'pon her wings pre«onts the god 'mshoru. 

See hoAv Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted e<dours ftnougli the aii ; 

(iet up, HW’eet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dcAV besjiangding lierb and tree, 
f'aeh flower has Avept, and Ikoa'M t<ivA*ard the cast, 
Above 111 hour sim’C, yet you are not drest, 

Nay, not so much as out of ImmI ; 

When all the birds ha e matins said, 

And siiiiy tlieir thankful hymns: Tis sin, 

Nay, prnfarintion, to keep in, 

’.tdien as a thi)usjiiid virgins on this day, 

Spring HOfiner tbitn the lark to fetch in May. 

Uise, and put on your foliage, and be 
To collie forth, like the spring time, fresh and green, 
And swei’t as Flora. Take no rare 
For jcAvels for your gowni or hair ; 

Fear not. the le.aves will -trew 
(Jems in abundam e upon you ; 

Besides, the cblblluxMl of the day has kept, 

Agiiinsi you come, some orient jAcarls unwept. 

Come, and receiA’c them Avhile the light 
Hangs on the dew-lucks of the niglit : 

And d'itan on the eastern hill 
Hetires hini'*elf, or eDo stainls still 
Till you come forth. \Ca>h, dress, Ix' brief in praying^ 
Fcav bea<iH are best, when om'O we go a Maying. 

('oinc, my (forinna, conn’ ; and, ixuning, lAiark 
How each tii ld turn^ .a street,^ each sin^ef a park 

Made gKM'u, and trimmMwith tn'cs ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
t tr braneli : each jiorch, each diH»r, ere ti»is, 

An ark. a tabernacle is, 

Made up of Avhiti‘ thorn neatly interwove ; 

As if here were those coeder shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street. 

Ami open fields, and we not see’t ! 

Come, wcTl abnuid, and let's ol*ey 
The proclamation made for May *. 

And sin no more, as we liave done, by staying, 

But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a Maying. 

There's not a budding boy or girl, this day. 

But is got up, and gone to bring in ^lay. 

A deal of youth, en? this, is come 
Buck, ami with white thorn laden home, 

Some have despatch’d their cakes and cream 
Before that we have lel\ to dream ; 

And some have wept, and woo'd, and plightetl tnUh, 
And cluAse their pnt^st, ere w'c can cast off sloth ; 
Many a green gown has bt'en given ; 

Many a Kiss, both odd and even ; 

Nlany a glance^ too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament ; 

Many a jest told of the key’s betniying 

This night, and locks pick’d ; yet w 'are not a Maying, 

I Herrick hero alludes to the multitudes which wars to bo 
seen rootnlnif in the fields on May morning ; be afterwards re¬ 
fers to th« appearance of the towns and vUloges bodecked wilh 
evergnsena 
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Come, let us go, while wc are iu our prime, 

And take the kannlcss folly of the time. 

We shall grow oltl apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun ; 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again ; 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or lleeting shade ; 

• All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d w ith us in eiullcss night. 

Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 

I Come, ray Corinna, come, let’s go a Maying. 

RICHARD LOVELACK. 

Of the same class as Ilcrrick, less buoyant or 
j vigorous in natural power, and inucli less fortunate 
I in his destiny, was ILcuaud Loveeace (1 IS -IGoS). 

: This cavalier poet was well descended, King the son 
of Sir William I.ovelace, knight, lie was educated 
at Oxford, and afterwards presented at court. An¬ 
thony Wood describes liirn at the ago of sixteen, *as 
the most amiable and K*autiful person tliat oyc ever 
Khcld ; a jKTSon also of innate modesty, virtue, and 
courtly deportment, wliich made him then, hut espe¬ 
cially after, w'heii he retired to the g^reat city, mueh 
admired and adored liy the h nialo sex.’ I'hus per¬ 
sonally distinguished, and a royalist in ])rinciple, 
Lovelace w'as chosen by tlu^ county t)f Kent to deliver 
a petition to the House of ('ommons, praying that the 
king might be restored to his rights, and thegovorn- 
' merit settled. The Long rarliament was tlien in the 
; ascendant, and Lovelace was thrown into prison or 
Ills boldness. He wa.s liK'rated on heavy bail, luit 
spent his fortune in fruitless ethn'ts to succour the 
royal cause. He afterwards served in tlie Fnau h 
army, and was wounded at Dunkirk. Lh turning in 
1648, he W'as again imi)risoned. 'J'o beguile the time 
of his confinement, he ctjlleeted liis juK-ms, .and 
published them in 1G49, under tlu; title of Lurtistn : 
0(ks^ So7tnets^ Son(j\\ &e. tScc. 'I'he general title was 
given them on account of the ‘ lady of his love,’ Mi-^s 
Lucy Saclieverell, whom he usually called Lu.r Casta. 
This w'jis an unfortunate attachnuait; for the huly, 
hearing that Lovelace died of ids wounds at Dun¬ 
kirk, married another person. From this time tlie 
course of the poet was downwanl. 'i'he ascendant 
party did, indeed, release his jierson, w hen the death 
of the king bad left them the less to fear from their 
opponents ; but Lovelace v'as now penniless, and the 
reputation of a broken cavalier was no ])a.ssjK)rt to 
better circumstances. It appears that, opi>rossed with 
want and melancholy, the gallant Lovelace fell ifito a 
consumption. Wood relates that he Kcamc ‘ very 
poor in lx)dy and pur.se, wa.s the object of charity, 
went in ragged clothe.s, and mostly lodged in obscure 
and dirty places,’ in one of w hich, situated in a mi.ser- 
able alley near Shoe Lane, he died in 16.58. What a 
contrast to tlie gay and splendid scenes of his youth ! 
Aubrey confirms the statement of Wood* as to 
the reverse of fortune; but recent inquiries liave 
rather tended to throw' discredit on those pieturc.s of 
the extreme misery of tlie poet. Destitute, how ever, 
he no doubt w'as, ‘fallen from lii.s liigli estate;’ 
though not pcrhaiis so low as to die nn exanijile of 
abject poverty and misery. The poetry of Love¬ 
lace, like his life, was very unequal. There is a spirit 
and nobleness in some of his verses and sentiments, 
that charms the reader, as much as his gallant bear¬ 
ing and fine person captivated the fair. In general, 
however, they are affected, obscure, and liarsh. His 
taste was perverted by the fashion of the day—the 
affected wit, ridiculous gallantry, and boasted licen¬ 


tiousness of the cavaliers. That Ix>vehicfj knew' liow 
to appreciate true taste and nature, may lie seen from 
his lines on Ixjly's portrait of Charles 1:— 

Sec, what nn Imnihlc bravery doth shine. 

And grivf triumphant breaking through each line, 
]I<»w it cmninands the face ! .So sweet a scorn 
Never did hapj'v miserv adorn ! 

8o saered a eonteinpt tfiat (»thersi show 
To tliis (o’ the heiglil <d’all thewhe<d> below; 

'J'hat inlijhtiest nmii.'irehs hv this shadt^d hook 
May ropy out their pr(»udest, richest look. 

TiOrd Byron luu^ been censured for a lino in his 
liriilr <>/ Ah/dos, in wliieli he say.s of his heroine— 

'file iniml, the breathing from her fare. 

The noble poet vindicates tlie expression on the i 
broad ground of its trutli and appositeness. He 
d«x*s not Si’ern to luive been nw/ire (as was pointetl J 
out hv Sir Fgerton Ilrydges) that Lovelace first ein- ; 
jdoyed the same illustration, in a song of Orpheus, | 
lamenting the deatli of liis wife ;— | 

(d», eould V'tu view tlie melody , 

(If evt'ry grac<‘, j 

Ami nm-'ir (,f f,, r farr^ , 

You’d dr'>f» a t« ;ir ; i 

Seeing more harmony I 

In lH‘r briglit ey<‘ V i 

Than now \«»u hear. i 


Wliv sliould vou ^w(•^l^ 1 am forsworn, 

Since tiiine I vow’d l<» be ( 

Jauly, it already H'orn, 

And 'iwas ]a>t niglii I .swore t<’ thee 
'J'liat fond impo.s>ibiiity. 

Have 1 !!ot ha’d the«> mueh and long, 

A tedious twelve Imnis’ sjiacc t 
I mU'^t all other beantie'^ wrcijig, 

And rob thee of new embrace, 

(.'onbl I ?till dot<‘ njMtti thy face. 

Not but all in thy browti hair 
By «>thers imiy bo found ; 

Ihit I must .search tlie black and fair, 
Likt^skillnl mineralist^ that >ound 
I’or treasure in unjdou^li’d-uj ground. 

'J'hcn, if wluMi I have lov’d my round, 

Thou pno’st the jdeasnnt slir ; 

With Mpoib' of mealier beauties crown’d, 

1 laden will return to thee, 

Fveii saterl with variety. 

7yif: Jiosc. 

Sweet, serene, sky dike flenver, 

Haste to a<lorn lier bower : 

From lliy long elondy 1)041 
Slioot forth thy damask heath 

^’c•^nilion liall that’s given 
From lip to lip in hea\en ; 

Love’tt (‘4)tu‘h’s cox'rlid ; 

Ha.ste, liaste, to make her bed. 

Sec ! rosy is her bower. 

Her floor is all tliv flower ; 

Her hod a rosy nest, 

By a bed of roses prest. 

*Sonr/. 

Amarantha, fiweet and fair, 

Oh, braid r. > more that shining hair 1 
Let it fly, as uneonfin’d, 

A» its calm ravisher, the wind : 
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Who hath left hiu darliiif^, th* east, 

To wanton o^ef that spicy ne«t. 

Every tress must he conn*st, 

But neatly tangleih at the Iwst; 

Like a clue of ^ol<Jc?n threud 
Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not, then, wind up that li^jht 
In rihands, and u’ereloud in ni^'hf. 
Like tl»e buirn in early ray ; 

But shake your head, and Hcuttcr day I 


yo Liicmtciy mi to tkr U'e/vf. 

T(dl me ruit, H\ve<-t, 1 aiii unkind, 
'I’hat fnun the nunnery 

( »!’ thy chaste and (piiet mind, 

To war and arms I ffy. 

Ti lie, a new mistress now I elucse, 

The first hx’ in the fiebl ; 

And with a stiuiii^f'r I’aitli embruee 
A sword, a, hoj ^e, a sliieltl. 

Yet this ineonstuney is such, 

As y<m, too, shall aden-e ; 

I ('oiild not love tliee, de;ir, so much, 
Lo\ 'd 1 mtt h'lnour more. 


7 o fnni< Pri.ioii. 

When 1 ore with unconlined win::s 
Hovers within m\ ;.sites, 

And my di\ine AUhea brin;.'s 
7’<* whisper at my p-ates ; 

When I lie taiiijle 1 in her hair, 

And fetter’d with lier ew', ^ 

'J'he birds that watiton in the air, 
Know no .s\ic)i liberty. 

When flowini; rtips run swiftly runnd 
With no allayiiiL" '1‘haiues, 

< Mir eareb'ss heads with roses (Town’d, 
Our hearts witli loyal flames ; 

When tiiirsty ^rrief in wine wi* steep, 
Wdien liealths atid drauidits rjo free, 
Fishes lliat tipple iti the deep, 

Know no such liberty. 


but liandolph fpll into intemperate habits, and the 
fine promise of his genius was destroyed by his death 



iJi’ tlipI.iw of Uaruloljfh. 

at tlic age of twenty-nine. A monunient w'aserected 
to his inemury by Sir Cliristopher Hatton. 

7'o d/.v ri-fnrr. 

^^^ten aLo bath made rnc what T am not now, 

And every wrinkle tells me where the plough 
Of'l ime hath furrow’d, when an iec shall How 
Throutrh every vein, and ail my head be ffitowr; 
When iH'ath dis]days his t <ddncss in my chtjck, 
Ami I. myself, in mv <omi picture swk. 

Not finding' what I am, but what I wa? ; 

In doubt whi< h to heJiete, this or my ghas-j : 

Yet though I alter, this remains the same 
As it was drawn, retains the ]*rimitive frame, 

Atul first <*omplexiou ; here will still be .seen, 

Blood on the cheek, and down upon the chin: 

Here the smooth br<ov will stay, the lively eye, 

The ruddy lip, and liair of \ouihful dye. 

Behold what frailty we in man may s<*e. 

Whose shadow is less given to change than he. 



7'o n IauIo mhnirinif Actw/f In a lAfOhhuf-gltwu 


M’lien, Unm‘i-like confined, I 
With slirlller note 'hull 'imr 

The mercy, sweetness, lmljest^, 

And glories of my king : 

Wlien I shall voice aloud luov good 
He is, how great should be, 

'I’ll’ enlarged winds, that curl the fbM>d, 

Know iio such liluTty. 

Stone walls tio net a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a <‘age ; 

Minds, innocent and ipiiet, take 
That for tin iKTinltagc : 

If 1 have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free ; 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Knjoy Much lilierty. 

THOMAS RANDOLPH. 

Thomas Raniwlph (1605-1034) published a col¬ 
lection of mist^iiiUantxnis pinmis, in addition to five 
dramatic pieces. Ho was born at Newnhatn, near 
Daventry, in Northamptonshire, and was iHlucattxl at 
Trinity College, Camlmdge. He was earlv distin- 
j^ished for his talents, which procured \iim the 
fHendship of Ben Jonson, and tl»e other wits of the 
day. Ben enrolled him among hia adopted sons; 


Fair l.uly, wlicn you see the grace 
t M’ beauty in your looking-glass ; 

A stately fondieavl, smooth and high, 

And full of princely majesty ; 

A s]>urkling eve no gem so fair. 

Whose lustre dims the Fyprian star ; 

A glorious cheek, di\incly hwcet. 

Wherein both n»M*s kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Kven gods to kiss at any price ; 

You think no beauty is so rare 
'fhat w itU your shallow might compare; 
'I'hat your nAlwtiou is alone 
The thing that men most dote upon.^ 
Alailam, alas ! your glass doth lie. 

And you are much <leccived ; for 1 
A bcautv know of richer grace, 

(.Swe«*t, in? not angr\') Tis your face. 
Hence, then, O learn more mild to be, 
And leave to lay your blame on me: 

If me your real substance move, 

When YOU so much your shadow love, 

W iso nature would not let your eye 
l*o<^k on her own bright majesty ; 

Which, had you once but gazed upon, 
Y^ou could, except yourself, loro none : 
What then you cannot love, let me, 

That fkce I can, you cannot see. 
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Now you liavo what to love, youUl say. 
What then is left for me, 1 pray I 
My face, sweet heart, if it please thee ; 
That which you caiv, 1 cannot see : 

So either love shall p;ain his due. 

Yours, sweet, in me, and mine in you. 


filll WILLIAM I>AVENANT. 

SiK William Davknant, whose life occupies an 
important space in the history of the stape, preced¬ 
ing and after the Restoration, wrote a heroic potuu 
entitled Gondibert^ and some copies of miscellaneous 
verses. Davenant was born in 1605, and was the 



Sir yVilliaiu Davenant. 

son of a vintner at Oxford. Then* is a scandalous 
story, that ho was the natural son of Slnikspeare, 
who was in the liiihit of stopping at the Crown 
Tavern (kept by the elder Davenant) on his jour¬ 
neys liettveeu i.ondon and Stratford. 'I'liis story 
was related to Pope hy lkdt(*rton the f)I.ayer; hut it 
seems to rest on no authority hut idle tradition. 
Young Davenant must, however, liave liad a .strong 
ajid precocious admiration of Shakspeare ; for, when 
only ten years of age, ho i>enncd an ode. In llcmcin- 
hrance of Mnsttr William ShaLsjjcajey which opens 
in the following strain ;— 

Reware, delighted poets, when you sing. 

To welcome nature in tlie early spring, 

Your numerous feet not tread 
The banks of Avon, foi each flower 
(As it ne’er knew a sun or sliower) 

Hangs there the pensive head. 

* 

It is to he regTffttod (for tlic sake of Davenant, as 
w^ell as of the world) that the great dramatist did 
not live to guide the taste and faster the genius of 
his youthful admirer, whose life presented some 
strange adventures. About the year 1628, Davenant 
began to write for the sUige, and in 1638, on the 
death of Ben Jonson, he wa.s appointed laureate. He 
was afterwards manager of Drury Lane, but, entering 
into the commotions and intrigues of the civil war. 
he was apprehended and confined in the Tower. He 
afterwams escaped to France. When the queen sent 
over to the Earl of Newcastle a quantity of military 
stores, Davenant resolved to return to England^ and 


he distinguished himself so miicli in the cause of 
the royalists, that he was knighted for his skill and 
briivery. On the decline of the king’s affairs, he 
returned to France, and wrote part of Ins Gondibert, 
His next stop was to sail for Virginia as a colonial 
projector ; hut the vessel wascaptiiml by one of the 
pariiamentarv shijis of war, and 1 )aven!int w as bulged 
in prison at ('owes, in the Isle of Wight. In 1650, 
he was removeil to the Tower. ]>reparatory to hi.s 
iH'ing tried by tlie High (’oininission Court. Hih 
life was considered in danger, hut he was relesuscd 
after two j’ear.s’ im])risonnient. Milton is saitl to 
have interposed in his Indudf: and as Davenant is 
reported to have interiered in favour of Milton when 
tlie royalists wi re again in the ascendant., after the 
}‘esturation, we would gladly ludieve tlu' statement 
to he true. Such ineiileiits give a peculiar graei* and 
relief to tlio sternness and hitti'rness of jiarty eon- 
Ibets. * At Talavera, theKnglish and French troops 
for a moment snsjiended tlieir eonf1i(*t, to drink of a 
stream which tiow(*d between tiani. 'I’he sbells 
were jias.si'd aeros.‘^, from enemy to enemy, w itliout 
apprehension or molestation. We. in the same 
manni-r, woubl rather assist ]>olitieal adversaries t*) 
drink of that fountain of inti llei'tual ]ileasina-, vvhieli 
should lu' the eonnnon refreshment of both jiarties, 
than disturb and ]u)lliite it with tlie buvo<“ of \m- 
seas(»nab]e b(»stilities,’'' Milton and Daveiiatit must 
have felt in this manner, wlien they waivial their 
])oliti('al ditUTcnees in honour of genins jind po(.sy. 
When the author of (iomliliert obtained bis tailarge- 
rnent, lie s(‘t about ('stablisliing a theatre, and, to the 
surprise of all, succeeded in tlie attempt. After the 
R(‘storation, lie again huvsked in royal favour, and 
continued to writt* and snjuwintend the performance 
of ]»lays till his death, April 7. 166H, 

'I’he prH'nj of ftondihert, though regarded by Davi*- 
nant's friends and admirers (Owley and Waller 
lu ing of the number) as a great and durable moim- 
inent of genius, is now almost utterly forgotten. The 
plot is romantic, but defective in intire.st; and its 
extreme length (aVumt six thousand lini's), ami the 
de.scription of versification in which it is written (tla* 
long four-lined stanza, wuth alternate' rhymes, eopii d 
hy Dryden in his Annus Afirabilis), render the pot iu 
languid and tedious. The critics have la-en strangely 
at Tarian(‘e with each other as to its merits, hut to 
general readers the poem may lie said to be unknown. 
Davenant jircfixcd a long and c'lalHirate preface to 
his pocan, which is highly ercditalilc to him for judg¬ 
ment, t.iste, and feeling, ami may 1 m' eonsiden d the 
jirecursor of Dryden s admirable critical intmduc- 
tions to his jdays. His wa>r9hip of Shnkspearc con¬ 
tinued unabated to the last, though, he was mainly 
instnimental, by his masque.s and scenery, in driving 
the elder bard from the stagt*. Drj'den, in his pre- 
fiw:e to tlie 'J’empest, states, that he did not set any 
value on what lu; had w ritten in that play, hut out 
of gratitude to the memory of Sir William Davenant, 
‘who,’ he adds, ‘did me the honour to join me with 
him in tlie alteration of it. It w'ns originally Slmks- 
jieare’s—a pwt ior whom he had particularly a high 
veneration, and w liom he first taught me to admire.’ 


To tin. ilmeuy 

KntcrUincKl at niKht by the Coiuiicss nf AngkiifQy. 

Fair ns unshaded light, or ns tlie day 
In its first birth, when all the year wa.** May ; 
Sweet as the altar’s smoke, or os the new 
Uiii'olded bud, faweil’d by the early dew j 

* SdiDburgh Bcvfew, voL 47. 
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I Smooth an the fitcc (jf waterH firnt appear’d, 

tideK )>e^oii» t<) Htrivo or wifidfi were ht?ar<i ; 

Kind u« tlie wiUin;? naints, and calmer far 
"J'han in their isdeepH forgiven herinitH arc. 

You that are more than our diKcreeter fear 

IhircH praise, with i^ueh full art, what make you here ? 

Here, where (]»e suininer ih ro little Re<'ri, 

'riiat leaves, ht r eheapesst wealth, Hcarce reach at/i^recn ; 
j You eoine, if tlie silver planet w'ere 
; Misled a while from her much injured sphere ; 

And, t’ eas«* tin- travi ls (d' h« r he;nn.^ to-ni<j:ht. 

In this KiMull lunthorn would c ntniet in;i light. 

So)yj. 

I ’Die lark mov ]('a\ev his nuterv nest, 

; And (diiuhinc shake's Jiis dewy wings ; 

' ; lie takes hin vvlmlow f/r tin* east, 

And to iuipl'’ir your llg’lit, he sings, 

:! Awake, HWak*, the ne-.-ii uill nevtr risf>, 

, d’lil she call dic-s iier heaut*, at _\our eys, 

J 'I'he nn'rchanf hows unto the soainatds star, 

'The )i!oiiglitnan iVoiu tin- sun In - seas.ui takes; 

I Ihil still tin' hoM- wonders wiiaT liny are, 

, Who look for day hel<*re his mistress wakes : 
j Awake, awak(', break t)n>*u;.di your veils of'lawn ! 
d hell draw \our curtains and l'e.::ji flieilawn. 


I'! To Astra,;.:''n, lu-aven lor siicn--.-.lou gi»ve 
j (tin* pli'dLU*, find Ihrtha was her n.aine, 

j Wln>sr nioiln r slipt where lioweix grew oji her gra\e, 

' -\in.l she succeeded her iii face aid fame. 

Her lK<:,iut\ ]»rinees durst m-t liope tf* use, 

1 I'nles.^, like poets, jhi tlalr nn'ining theme ; 

And her mind's In-auty they w..u!d rather eh*>'»e, 
NN’hi<'}i did the light in beauty's lanthorn seem. 

Site ne'er saw eourts, \et courts coubi ha^e undone 
With untaught h-oks, and an unj>raciis<Ml Inuii ; 
Hit nets, (lie m-ist prepar'd could m-vet slyiii. 

Tor nature spre.d tiiou in the scorn of art. 

She inner had in !'iisy eiti<'.. been, 

Ne'er warm'd >viih ln'p<*s, norert* allay'd with fears ; 

I Not seeing [Minisliment, eoul'I guess n** -in ; . 

i And sin not si'cing, ne’er had use of leans. 

Hut hen* her father’s precepts gave her skill, 

Wliich with incessant business fill'd the hours ; 

In spring shegatiu'r'd blossoms lor the still ; 

In autumn, berries ; ivnd in summer, flowers. 

; Ami as kiml nature, witli ealni diligi-ma*, 

' Ib'r own free virtue silently I’lnpUys, 

^\’hilst she unheard, does ripening growth dispense, 

! S.) were her virtues busy witliout noise. 

I Whilst her gMvat mistress, NatniT, thus she tends, 

I The busy haust*hobl waits im less on lier ; 

1 Hv seen't law, l ach to lier bi'anty beud>, 

'Thougli all her lowly iniiul to that prefer. 

(•raeioiia nml friH* she breaks uj)on them all 

With morning looks ; and they, when she d»>c.s vise, 
Devouily at lu-r tlavvn in homage Oili, 

And droop Uka flowers when evening nhuts iier evcR. 

Hcneath a myrtle covert she docs i*f>cudf 

In maid’s weak wishes, her whole stock of thought; 
bond maids ! who love with mind’s tine stuff would 
mend, 

Which nature purposely of bodies wrought. 


.She fashions him she loved of angels’ kind ; 

Such as in holy story were employ’d 

To the first fathers from the Ktemal Mind, 

And in short vision only are enjoy’d. 

Am eaglcM, then, when nearest heaven they fly, 

Of wibl. ini|K>ssibles hooii vreary grow ; 

Feeling tljeir bodies find no rest so high, 

And therefore fiertdi on earthly things below ; 

So now hho yields ; him she an angel deem’d 
Shall la- a nuin, tin*, luiine which virgins fear ; 

V'et tluf umut harmless to a maid he seem’d, 

'J’hat c vei yet that fatal name did bear. 

.Skui her <*pinion of his hurtless Ijeert, 

Alfeeiioii turns to faith ; ami then love’s fire 

'J o heaven, though bashfully, she does impart. 

And to her mother in the heavenly quire. 

‘ If I do ]..v{*,’ said she, ‘ that love, 0 Heaven ! 

Your own disciple, N’aturt,*, bred in me ; 

Why sh idd I liide the |mssion you have given. 

Or biu-h to .du»w effects which you decree f 

‘ And vou, ijiv alter’d moiLcr, grown above 

<ir» at N’liture, svhicL you read and reverenc’d here, 

(juid* !i<*t such kiiidnesM as you once callM love, 
When you as mortal us my father were.’ 

'Dii' -ai*!, h<*r soul intn her breast rt'tires ; 

With low's vain diligetice of heart she dreama 

1 ler.M lf into poMss-ssion of desires, 

And irust-^ unruicbor’d hojies in fleeting streams. 

She thinks <.!' Kden-lifc ; and no rough wind 
In their jiacitic sea shall wrinkles make ; 

That still her bovliness shall keej* him kind, 

Her eai> ke< p him asleep, her voice awake. 

Slie thiiikr-, if ever anger in liim sw-ay, 

t fh'- M.utliful warrior’s im>st excins’d discane), 

Midi eliance luT tears shall calm, as whowers allay 
'file accidi'iital ntge of winds and se.as. 


.TOliN cnEVKLANl). 

John Clkvki.asi) (IGlb-lGoS) was equally con 
spicuMUs for ])fditieal loy.alty and ix>et.ical conceit, | 
and lu* carried both to tlie utmost verge. Cleve- 
land's father w as rector of a parish in I.-eicestershire. 
Afti r (vunjiletiijg Ins studies at Cambridge, the poet 
.•tlii iated as a eolU'ge tutor, but joined the royal 
army wlu-n the civil war broke out. He w^as the 
loinlest and most strenuous poet of the cause, and 
disiinguislu'd hiin¥K.‘lf by a fierce satire on the Scots 
ill lf)47. 'INvo lines of this truculent party tirade 
present a conceit at wTiich our (‘ountryineii may 
now- smile— 

Had (’iiin been Scot, (Iml would have changed his | 
doom: I 

Nut forced him tvauder, but confined him home. f 

lu Hi55, the ixx't was seized at Norwich, and put | 
in pri.son, being ‘ a person of great abilities, and so i 
able to do the greatiT disservice.’ Cleveland peti¬ 
tioned tile rrotei’tor, stating that he wits induced to 
iK'lievc tliat, next to his inlliereucc to the royal i 
I>arty, the cause of his confinement was the narrow- ; 
ness of hi.s estate; for none st^Kxl committed whose j 
estate could bail them. ‘ I am the only prisoner,* , 
lie says, * who have no acres to be ray hostage;' and j 
he ingeniously argues that [x^verty, if it is a fiiult, is 
its own punishment Cromwell released the poor 
fKxt, who died three years afterwards in Xiondom 
Iiulepiuidently of his strong and biting satims. which 
were the cause of his popularity while living, aii4 
which Butler imrtly imitated in Hudibras, Cleve* 
land wrote some love verses containing morsd« of 
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genuine poetry, amidst a mass of atfected metaphors 
and fancies. He carried gallantry to an extent 
bordering on the ludicrous, making all nature—sun 
and shade—do homage to his mistress. 

On PhiUts^ Walking before Swii'he, 

The sluggish morn as yet iiiidi-ess’d, 

My Phillis brake from out her rest, 

As if she’d made a match to run 
VV'ith Venus, usher to the sun. 

7'he trees (like yeomen of her guard 
Serving more for pomp than ward. 

Bank’d on each side with loyal duty). 

Wave branches to enclose her beauty. 

The plants, whose luxury was lojip’d, 

Or age with crulelios under]H'o]>p'd, 

Whose wooden carcasses are grown 
To be but cofhiis of tlu'ir own, 

Bevive, and at her general dolo, 

Each receives his aneieid soul. 

The winged ehoristiM's began 
To chirp their matins ; aiul the fan 
Of whistling vvlnds, like organs play'd 
Unto their voluntaries, mad(‘ 

The waken’d earth in (tdours rise 
To be her morning suerifice ; 

The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 

Start and raise* up their drowsy heads ; 

And he that for their eohmr seeks. 

May find it vaulting in her cheeks, 

Where roses mix ; m* civil war 
Between her York and Taineastcr. 

The marigold, whose (•(juitier's faee 
Kchocs the sun, and dotli uiiiaee 
Her at his rise, at his full stoj) 

Paerks and shuts up her gaudy shoj), 

]\ristakes her cue, and ihuh dis]*lay ; 

Thus Pliillis antedates the day. 

These miracles ha<l cramp'd the sun. 

Who, thinking that his kingilom’s won, 

Pow’ders with light his frizzled hu-ks. 

To see w'hat saint his lustre mocks. 

The trembling leai es tlirough wliieh be ]*lay'<l, 
l)appling tlie walk with light and sha<le, 

(Pike lattice wiiulows), gdie the spy 
Boom hut to peej» with half an eye. 

Lest her full orb his sight sliould dim. 

And bid us all good nighi in liiin : 

Till she would sja^nd a gentle ray, 

To force us a new -fasliioird day. 

But what new-fashioned ]>alsy’s this. 

Which makes the boughs divest their hlis-^ i 
And that they might her footsteps straw', 

Hrop their leaves with shivering awe ; 

Phillis perceives, and (lest lier .stay 
Should wed October unto May, 

And as her beauty euus’d a spring. 

Devotion might an autumn bring), 

Withdrew her beams, yet made no night. 

But left the sun her curate liglit. 

J.A3IES SHrilLEY. 

James Shirley, distinguished for his talents as 
a dramatist, published, in 1646, a volume of mis¬ 
cellaneous poems, which, without exhibiting any 
strongly-marked features or commanding intellect, 
are elegant and fanciful. His muse was not de- 
base<l by the licentiousness of the ago. The finest 
production of Shirley, Death's Final Conquest, oc¬ 
curs in one of his dramas. This piece is said to 
have been greatly admired by Charles 11. The 
thoughts are elevated, and the expression highly 
poeticaL 


Death's Fhuil Conquest. 

The glories of our birth and state, 

Are shadow's, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour against fate : 

Death lays his icy hamls on kings ; 

Seoj)tre and (‘rowii. 

Must tumhle thuvn, 

And in the dust he c(jUHl made 

With the jx'ur enH»ked scythe and spade. 

Some men witli swcu’ils may reaj> tin* fndd, 

And plant fiesli laiiri'ls vvheiv they kill ; 

But their strong nerves at last must yield, 

I'hey taint' but. one atmlher still ; 

Kariy t»r late, 

'I’bt'V stoo]> tn late. 

And must give u]> their tininmirlng lirt'atli, 
Wlien they, pale captives, ert“ej> to ih'atli. 

The yarlands wither t)n your hnuv, 

'J'lien btta't no more your nii;:ht\ deed- ; 

Upon Ueath',- purple altar, ie>w. 

Set' where tlie ^ic^or \ ietiin Meeds; 

All lieads mu-t eotne 
To tlie fold touih, 

( hilv tilt' actions of t lie ju-t 

Smell swt-et and Mos-r.ui in the tlust, 

f Ji'h>. //OV S(nf. 

Vlt'laiH'holv, hence, and gt't 
Soint' piece to ho thy s'at, 

Here the air and niniMo tii.* 

Wt.uld sh Odt Up to Ineot d'’-lre : 

Sullen humour leave Iter Moml, 

.Mix not with tin purer tlood, 

But let jilt'asiire- -vvadlini.' lure, 

.Make a -prin::-tide all the year. 

Love a thousand -we(U- iiling, 

Ainl with ]dea>ure hosotn- lillln::, 

Charm ;i!l e\es that none may find u-, 

Be above. lM*idie, hidiind us ; 

Ami wliile we tiiv rapttire- taste, 

< 'ompel time itself t<» slay, 

< >r by fort ha'k hold him fa-r, 

Lesv t»eca-i<ai slip away. 

f’J'lo (Nltt Xtl 

[I’rom XareihMis. I 

Fair F.eho, rise! siek-thoughted nymph, awake, 

Ta'avt' thy grt'cn eoueh, and » niiop\ of tret'- ! 

Long sinetr the elioristrr> <if the wood did shrike 
Their wdnifs, and sing tn the l>rieht sun’s npri-e ; 
Day hath wept o'er thy eom h, and, progres.He«l, 
Blusheth to st'o fair I.clto still in la-d. 

If not tlie birds, who ’bout tin* coverts fly. 

And w ith their warbles eharni tlu* neighbouring air ; 
If not the stm, whose new' embroidery 

Alakes rieh the leaves that in thy arbours are, 

Can make thee rise ; yet, love-siek nymph, away, 

'J'he young Narcissus is abroad to-day. 

Pursue birn, timorous maid : be moves apace ; 

Favonius waits to play w'ith thy loose liair, 

And heljt t!»y flie:ht ; see Imw the drooping grass 
Courts thy soft treatl, thou child of sound and at 
Attein]»t, and overtake him ; though he he 
Coy to all other iiymph.s, he’ll sBk)]) to thee. 

If thy face move not, let thy eyes express 

Some rhetoric of thy tears to make him stay ; 

He must ha a rock that will not melt at these, * 
Dropping these native diamonds in Ids way; 
Mistaken he may stoop at them, and this, 

Who knows how soon '( may help thee to a kiss. 
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j If neither love, tliy beauty, nor thy tearH, 

I Invent Borne other way to make him know 
! lie need not hunt, tluit ean have nuch a dwr: 

\ The Queen of Love did onee Adonis woo, 
j But, hard of kouI, with no ]>erHuaMionH won, 
i lie felt the eursc ot his disdain too soon. 

I In vain I enunsel her to put on witi^^; 
j I'eho liath left her solitary <:*'rove ; 

• And in the \ale, the palaee i»l the spriu'r, 
j Sits sih’idly att<*n<lin^'; to her love; 
j But round about, to eateh his ^oiee with care, 
i III ('Very shade and tree she liid a snare. 

, Now do tlie liunt'inen lill the air with noisi*, 

; And their ^)lrii] liorns eiiafe hi'f ileli^diled ear, 

^ W ide!), with ifOid aeecnts, oive tiie wiumL a voice 
i Br<»clainiino )tarby to tin- fearful deer; 

! She lieurs tlie Jolly tuio"^ ; but every strain, 

' As bi^dk and miHieal, she returns a^aiii. 

; Bous’d ih(' ;.,'ainc ; puroiit (ball )iiit on w'ln;:s ; 
i 'file nun doth shine, and ;..'ild them ont tlieir way ; 
i 'file deer into an o'* I'j'.own tliiek< t s]»rin^s, 
j 'j'hroULih wliieh he ‘juaintly sieaN his .*.hdie away ; 
'fhe hunter-' ■'Cattcr ; I'Ut the hoy, <• crihrown 
In a dark jairt of the wood, eoinplahi" ahoi'-. 

' Him, I'.clio, led by her afl'cetion-, found, 

.lo\’(L \ou nia\ to r< a''!i hmi with lier ey('; 

, But more, to sre bun ri-e witiioi;; a woimd- 
\\'})o \ct olocurc- ii(‘!-'eil l.t l.lnd •‘oine tree ; 
lie, M xed, exelaini', and a-kii; * \\ b* re ain I 
The UJiM ( n MfL'in aii-wcr-, ' !!• i** ain I !’ 

* SotiK'L'ui'h-from hen' i-! W •,! 1 tio tii.iti heat ! he< ;ic-: 

Sire ariswer-i, in imi pa'-'O -i, * ( d, man, lu.ir !' 

‘ I (lie, i 'i'c,' -aN’ both ; .ilnl ihu- -he trie-, 

With Irekjm nt aii-a( i * < nti< e hi- ear 
And pei'soii to lief ( oint, niort iif {'T 1 o\o ; 
lie tiaek- tlie -oiiJi'I. and JiinN h' r chooii- rp-<\e. 

The wav he trod vsas pave.! rritli \iolet-'. 

Wlmse a/nic leave- do warm their naked -tal). - : 

]ji tlieir white (bad'le nitl- the dai-ie- jet, 
i Ati'l pi imro-v- ate-eatteii «1 in the walk-, 

! W !ko-*.' prettv mixuire ii( the 'ground declaiv-^ 

Alioliier ;'!ilaxN onho-sod witli star-. 

! 'I'w«- row- of e’.m- rail with pro]>otllotn'd Luaee, 

Like nature"- ana-", to adorn llie -nles ; 

' 'I'he iViendlv vine- tleir Io\e(l l-aik- emhr.r*('e. 

Wdiile foldinL- lop-ilieche-puat'd .'ronn'l-woiLliides ; 
Here oft the ure'l -uii himsi-lt would re-t, 

Bidine Ills e|,,rious eireuit to the v\e-t, 
f rom henee dehiriit eoiivevs him unawart s 
Ini" u spae'ntii- ereeii, w'no-e ( iilier sidt* 

,\ hill did p'uanl, whil-t with hi- trees, ilkt* hairs, 

'I'he elouds were lui-y hindine; up lii- head ; 

The flowers here smile up(»n him as he tnaids. 

And, hut win II lie lot'ks up, Itan^^ down their heads. 
Not far from heiiee, neai an harmonious l>rook, 
\\'itliiu an arbour of ertnsjdrine trees, 

AVhos(' wilder houeli- into the stream di*l look, 

A jduce more suitable to lit r di-tr(*ss, 

I'ehn, susjieetino that lier love Avas ooue, 
llernelf hud in a careless ]K>stunt thrown. 

But Time upon his winces lunl hr(i\i;:;ht tlie hov 
To see this hMl;:ino ol the airy vjueen. 

Whom the dej».H*tetl nvmpli espi«*,s with Joy 
Throu^li a small w indow of eglantine ; 

And that she mi^lit be Avorthy liis embrace, 

Forgets not to new-dress her blublierM face. 

With eoufidence she sometimes avouUI go otit. 

And Ixildly meet Narcissus in the way ; 

But then her fears pit'sent her AA'ith iicav doubt. 

And chide lier over-rash n^solvc away. 

[ Her heart with oveix'harge of love must break ; 

Great Juno will not lot jwjor Echo sja'iik. 


RICriABD CRASHAW. 

RrcHARi) (’kasha w, a redigious poet, wdiosc devo¬ 
tional strains and ‘ lyric, raptures’ evince tlie highest 
geniu.s, was the Bori of a yirtfacher at the lemple 
eliurcli, London. Tlie dat(.* of his birth is not 
known, hut in 1(344 he w'as a fellow of Peterhousc 
college, (Cambridge. Ouhhaw avus, at all ixjriods 
of Ids life, of an enthusiastic, disposition. He lived 
for the greater jiiirt of several years in St Mary’s 
church, near Peteiliouse, engaged chiefly in reli¬ 
gious oflices and Avritiiig devotional poetry; I, as 
the prcTace to Ids wi^rks informs us. ‘ like a primitive 
saint, oflering inon; prayt rs by night, than others 
usually ofler in tlie day.’ He is said to have been 
an eloquent and povverful |>r(.lelier. Being ejected 
from his fellowsldp for non-conijdiance wdth the 
rules of tlu* jiarlianientary arniv, lie remoA'ed to 
IVance. and Ixcaine a proselyte to tlie Homan 
(’atholic laitli. 'J'lirougli tlie fiiendshipof Cowdey, 
Cra.shaAv »(htained the iiutic'c of Henrietta Maria, 
then at Paris, and was reec»inniend(‘d by her majesty 
t" the dignitaries of the ciiurch in Italy. He Ix,*- 
caiiu* seen tary ti> one of the cardinals, and a canon 
of tlie ebun h of Loretto. In this situation, (’rashaw 
died aiKkut the year Hibu. Cowley honoured his 
nieinury with 

Tiic meed ci a nieb>'li'>u- tear. 

'fhe pat Avas an aee!>ni]>!ished scholar, and his 
translaln/us from tlie Latin and Italian ]H>ssess great 
freedom, ihrcr. and U-auty. lie translated ]mrt of 
the .Vo-s/x/A* (/7/(/o(/r, ifein the Italian of Marino; 
and pas>ag( S of (Tash.iw ’s ve rsion are not. uiiAvorthy 
of .Milfoil, whik h;nl cA identlv seen tlie Avork, He 
tliu.s dc.-erihos the abode of .Satan ; 

Ib low the httttom of the great ahys-, 

'I'Ik'I'c, wluTv' "I e centre i»-c-incih - all things, 

The Av.trld'- ])!•'•found heart j'anis ; there placed is 
MiscliiefV old niu^tv r ; t'lo-e about him clings 
A curl’d kiiot of emiuaeing -nake-, that 
His corn'-ipoiulmg checks ; these loathsome strings 
Hold the perver-e prim'e in eternal ties 
Fa-t Ikound, -ince hr-r he f*rt‘cited the .-kic-s. 

♦ 

Fain AAould he liav*' fagot what fatal strings 
Ftcrnully hind each la'lndlioiis limb ; 

He sho((k hiiuselt', and sprv'ad his spav'i ius Avings, 

\\ hicli like tvvij* hosouiM .sails, embrace the dim 
Air Avith a di.smal shade, hut all in vain ; 

(>f .-turdy uvlumant is his strong chain. 

While thus HeavenN higlu'st cvuin-eL, by the 1 v)AV 
F«*ot-teps of their etfeets. ho trac’d loo Avell, 

He to-s’d his troubled eyes—emiiers that gloAV 
Now Avith new rage, ami wax too hot for hell ; 

W ith hi.s foul claws he fenc'd his fumiw’d brenr, 

And gave a ghastly shriek, Avhose horrid yell 
Unu irembling through tlie holloAv a ault vif night. 

AVbik* resident in t'ambridge, Oasliaw published 
a volume of Litiii |H>cms and epigrams, in one of 
wliich occurs the Avell-known conceit rtdative to the 
sacred miracle of w atcr licing turne<l into wine— 

The conscious Avater saw its God and blush’d. 

In IGtG aptveariHi his English i>ooms, Sfrps to the 
Tanphy The IJefights of the A fuses, and (Airmen Deo 
Attstro, The greater part of tin* volume consists of 
religious {loetry, in which Crashaw' occasionally ad¬ 
dresses the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and Maiy 
Magdalen, with all the passionate earnestnew and 
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vour of a lover. He had an extravagant admiration 
of the mystic writings of St Theresa, founder of tlie 
Carmelites, w^hich seems to have had a bad effect on 
his own taste, natiindly prone, from his enthusiastic 
temperament, to carry any favourite object, feeling, 
or passion, to excess. In these flights into the third 
heavens, ‘ with all his garlands and singing robes 
about him,’ Crashaw luxuriates among 

An hundred thousand loves and graces. 

And many a mystic thing 
Which the divine embraces 
Of the dear Spouse of Spirits with them will bring: 

For which it is no shame 
That dull mortality must not know a name. 

Such seem to have been his daily contemplaticms, 
the heavenly manna on which his young spirit fed 
with delight. This mystical style of tliought and 
fancy naturally led to exaggeration and to (‘oneeits. 
The latter p(?rvaded all tlie prH‘tr\' of the time, aiul 
Crashaw could hardly (*scape the infiM’titm, even if 
there liad not been in Ids }>e(’uliar ease strong j)re- 
di8ix)8ing causes. Jliit, anddst all his aivstructions, 
metaphors, and apostrophes, (Vashaw is s<lih»m 
tedious. His imagination was eoi)i<ms and various. 
He had, as Coleridge has remarked, a ‘ power and 
opulence of invention,’ and his versification is some¬ 
times highly musical. With iimre taste and judg¬ 
ment (which riper years might have produced), 
Crashaw would have outstrip])ed most of Ids ('ou- 
temporaries, even Cowley, IS’o poet of Ids day is so 
rich in ‘barbaric pearl and gold,' the cenuine ore of 
poetry. It is deeply to be regretted tliat his life had 
not been longer, more calm and fortunate—realising 
Ills own exquisite lines— 

A happy soul, that all the way 
I'o iieaven, liatli a suinrner's (lay. 

Amidst his visions of angels ascending and des¬ 
cending, Crashaw had little time or relish for earthly 
love. He has, however, left a copy of vt‘rsi‘s en¬ 
titled, Wishes to a Supposed Mistress, in whicdi arc 
some flue thoughts. He desires Ids lair one to jios- 
sess 

Sydneian showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours, 

Ojk;!! suns, shady bow'OTs ; 

’Bove all, nothing within that lowers. 

Whate’er delight 

Can make day’s forehead bright, 

Or give down to the wings of night. 

We are tempted also to quote two similes, the flrst 
reminding us of a passage in Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Dying, and the second of one of Shaksxxiare’s best 
Bonneta:— 

I’ve seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 
Of a ruddy rose, that stood, 

Blushing to behold the ray 
Of the ncw-saluted day ; 

His tender top not fully spread ; 

The sweet dash of a shower new shed. 

Invited him no more to hide 
Within himself the pur{>le pride 
Of his forward flower, when lo. 

While he sweetly ’gan to show 

His swelling glories, Auster spied him; 

Cruel Auster thither hied him. 

And with the rush of one rude blast 
Sham’d not spitefully to waste 


All his leaves so fri'sh and sweet, 

And hiy them trtjmbling at his feet. 

I’ve seen the moniing’s lovely niy 
Ib)ver o’er the new-boni day, 

With r(.)SY wings, so richly Iwight, 

A? if he scorn'd to tliink of night. 

When a ruddy Htonn, ’V\lu>.se simwI 
Made Ileavt'ii'.'i radiant face look iVuil, 

Ciiird tor an nnliiiody night 
To bK>t tlu‘ newly-blusMjin'd light. 

The felicity and eo\>iousn(‘ss i»f Crusluiw’s language 
are, however, best sttii from bis translations; and 
we subjoin, entire, liis version ot’ Music's Dud, from 
the Latin of Stnnla. It is sehlom that so sweet at)d 
luxurious a strain of pure tleseriptinn and Si iitiinent 
greets us in uur p(H‘tieal itilerimuge; - - 


Now westward Sol ha<l spent tlie nehrst beams 
<M tiooii'.s high gdory, when, hatd i'\ the streuuis 
()1 fiber, on the -eeiie o} u LTeen jdat. 

1 ‘nder j'roteetiuti oh an « ak. tln r*' >:it 
A biTe''»*Tua‘‘!t r ; in joh jiir*- 

lie i"-t the (la\'> h<-at. and hi- oun h"i tale-. 

( loM- ijj the eo\4Tt O*' the leav* .. t!,( r<‘ -lood 
A night otgale, eome tiwiii the m i.diliounng woo' 

(Tin' .'Wei'i inhabitant ol eaeli ;! 
rin'ir nia‘*e. tin ir syi< n, hannl. - 
There >tood -Ilf b'.t'nni:/, and do’ 
d'he mn.'ie's report ; and nee 
III her own iMiinnurs ; that 
llis curious linger^ lent, lier V'd- e 
rin- man pcreei\'d hi' and 

Ib'jio'M t-’gi\ethe lii’ht>i.| lad 
Auakc' hi' lute, aiid ‘_:aiti't li;e n:.’ht 
Informs it in a .'\M'ef pradudiutii 
t M'ehxer St rains, and e'er lln \\h\' lain 
lie lightly skirmishes un v\cr\ 'trim: 

( harn'ed witli a Hvin.: touch ; and 'tru Lditvsdv she 
Cjirves <»ut. her dainty voice as readiU, 

Into a thou.sand sweet disilnouish’<l tones, 

Ainl reckons up in ho|t <li\i'ious 

(,>uick \olumes of wild iiotcs, t" let Idm ktiow, 

I’lV that shrill taste, she could do stunething loo. 

lli.s iiimMe liainTs iustiin't tin'ti taught each string 
A cap’riiig cheeiI’ulin'ss, and made tlnun sing; 

I'o their own danct' ; now neglioentlv rtisii 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash 
lUciids Jill togMdher ; then distinctlv trips 
From this to tluil, then quiek returning, *ddips 
And .snatches this again, tind jiauses tiiere. 

She riHaisures every measun', evervvtdn're 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, ns if in doubt 
Not jierfect yet, aud li aring to b<* out, 

Trails her jdain ditty in one long-sjuin note, 

I’hrough the sba'k jiussage of her open throat, 

A (Tear unwrinkbal song ; then doth .sin- point it 
WTth tendtu' accents, and sevendy joint it 
Hy short <liniimi(dvcM, that, being rear'd 
In controverting warbles, ev(-uly hIuuM, 

W'ith lier sweet sidf she wrangb'S ; he ama/’d, 

That from ho .small a channel should be rais'd 
The torrent of ji voi<.‘e, wIiuhc melody 
Coubi iiudt into Huidi sweet variety, 

Strains higher yet, that, Ibkled w ith rave art, 

The tattling Htritigs, eaeh breathing in his ])art, 

Most kindly ilo fall out ; the ^Tumbling base 
In surly groans disdairiH the treble’s grace ; 

The high-perch’t treble cluips at this, aud chides, 
Lntil liis finger (moderator) hiiles 
And closes the sweet quan'cl, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill at once ; as when the trumpcTs call 
Hot Mars to th’ han^est of death’s field, aud woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands : thi.s iewsou too 
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She givc« them back ; her lupple breant thrill* out 
Sharp airs, a«<l staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallviug sweotneM, hovers o’er her skill, 

And folds in wav’d notes, with a trembling bill. 

The pliant scries of her slippery song ; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whow thundVing volleys 
iloat 

And roll themHelves over her lubric throat 
In panting TiiunnurH, still’d (Mit ol her breast; 

That ever-bubbling spring, the sugar’d nest 
(tf her tleliciouH soul, that there does lie 
Uatlting ill stnoiins of lifjuid iiurludy *, 

MiisIc'k U'st M'e<l-plol ; when in ripen'd air'* 

A goblen-iieaded harve-ti I'uirly rears 

Hit* leinev-driipjiing top**, plougijM l»y her breatii 

W'iiicb tln re n i'iprocaliy lubourelli. 

Iii tljut s>^e«'t suil it Merns a ledy (j»nre, 

t't lb’ name itf great Ajxtlbt’f* lyrx' ; 

W’iioM' -iher ring'* with the ^priirhily lett*.--* 
of ^^ve<'t-ilpp^i angel imp**, that their throat- 

In erratn <<t /n-tf/jing 1 jrlii..»n, ami rheii 
I'refer ^'*ll antliemn to the ear- of men, 

'J i> Wdo ibeia Jri'in their bed-*, HliJI 'nurmuring 
'rhat ne-n ean .•*lee|) wliile they their matin- hing 
(Must ■llvine seiaiee) : \vh*»se i*‘» r-arly lay 
f*re\t nt“' tie ('velid-- \*f the lilimhing «ia\. 

I iier*' mi jilt V'U hear liev kiudh' le r Mutt voie«,*, 
in the < unirjnnr ••f a hjiurkling n<o-i’ ; 

Ami la\ (la- gr'OiMl-wvrk <1 her hup.etul s'-nj, 

>r.ii! keepUig m the li.rward -ireatu l*tng, 
f ill a -**110 whnlv. ind tninviiig to gel *'Ul,> 
fii-iue- l.ei t,t,..“v!.'m, witieleis r'-uu<l ahe-ui. 

Ami makes a pn tty t-arth-juak*' in iier breu-r, 

'liil tln,‘ Ih'lg''] te.'tV,', af length j’*-r>ake tlenr n<“*l, 
hliitteritig in aant<ai hheals, and to th<' hk>, 

\\‘ingM with tleir 'iwn add eciiwr, j-rattiing fK. 

She cpe^i the ih.od'gute, and h-!s Icxw a tide 
()f htreamiiig sweetiie--, vOddi in stat*‘ d**lh nde 
Mn tin- wav'd back <*t e\eiy sweUing siruin, 

Hising and billiiig in a pomjmns iniin. 

Ami wliib- -he thus 'li,-ehurge,s ii shnll peal 

Of tUishing ail-, she 'jualitics tlicir -/"al 

W ith the eiM.l epode ef a graver imie ; 

rims higji, ihn- low, as if lier stUer throat 

\\ <ujld rea*'li tie' l>nr/eit voice of war’s hoarse bird ; 

Her little soul is ni\ish’*i, and so pour'd • 

Into hiose eC'tju'ies, that site is phuml 
Ab*ive herself, music's enthusia-t. 

Sliame now aiol anger tnix'<l a double stain 
III th«’ musieiaii's f;ic«. : ‘ >et, omat again. 

Mistress, I come ; iiow reiuli a strain, my lute, 

AIh/vc Jjer im'ck., <'i be f'l- euT mute. 

{ b' inm* a. song of victory to me, 

< >r ti> iby.-elf sing thine *»vvn olvsequy.’ 

So sai'l. his hands spriglitly as fire he tlings, 

Ami with a <juavoring coyness tastes the strings ; 

The svveet-lippM sisters musically frighteal. 

Singing their fears, are fearfuHv delighted : 
Trembling as when Apollo’s golden hairs 
Are farm'd ami frizzlevl in the wanton air« 

Uf luH own breath, which, married to his lyre. 

Doth t une the spheres, and make heaven’s self look 
higher ; 

From this to that, fnvin that to this he flies, * 

Feels music’s pulse in all her arteries ; 

Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads, 

IIis fingers struggle with the vocal threads, 

Following those little rills, he sinks into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand drwM go 
Those parts of sweetness which with nectar drop, 
Softer than that which pants in llelHv’s cup : 

The humorous strings expound his learned touch 
By various glosses ; now they seem to grutch, 

And murmur in a buzzing dm, then giugle 
In shrill-tongued accents, striving to be single ; 


Every smooth turn, every delicious stroke 
Gives life to some new grace ; thus doih he invoke 
Sweetness by all her names : thus, bravely thus 
(Fraught with a fury so harmonious) 

The lute’s light genius now does proudly rise, 
Heav’d on iJie surges of sw^oll’n rhapsotiies ; 

WhoMc flounMh (meUjor-like) doth curl the air 
AVith lhi**h of liigh-boni fancies, here and there 
Dancing in lofty meanures, and anon 
( ■rec}»>i on the noft touch of a tender tone, 

WhofMi* trembling muimurx, riielting in wild aiw, 
Bun to and fro, complaining bis sweet cares; 
IhcauHt' th<>«e pn tious my-teries tliat dwell 
In muhic’** mvi-ih’d houl he dare not t dl, 

^ But whinjKT t*. the woiid ; thus do they vary, 

! Jjich xtnng iii-* D'Ac, h* if they meant to carry 
1 Their mu-ter''^ blcht s<iul (umlch’d out at his ears 
j Bv a .-tr‘>(sg ec-tacy) through ail tin- spheres 
^ < M rnu-ic ' to aven ; atid seat there *jn high, 

* In th' emr-yn'iiiii of pure harmotiv. 

At length t lifu^r so long, so Itoei a strife 

(H all the -tniig**, still brenthing .he best life 

()f blest variety, attending oil 

Hi- lingers’ fa ire-1 revolution, 

lo many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

A lull-nmutird diapason swallows all. 

rhis dom*, ho ii ’ ^ what -he would Siiv to this; 
Ami -h«', although her brejith’s late exercise 
! Ha<l <lealt loo rougbiv with her tender throat, 
i Vfi sumni'Uis all her -weet powej*s for a note. 

■ Ala- ! in vain ! for while (swa-ct ,-ouI) she tries 
’i'o measure all ih-<.se wihl divt-rsiiies 
(tf chatt'ring strihi’s, )ty tlie small size of one 
Ih.n r -unple voir*-, raise d in a natural tone ; 

>h<' fail-, and failing grieves, and gTieving*- flies ; 

She -lies, and Ifaves inr life the victor's prize. 

Falling uj'-Ui hi- luj*’ ; < di fit to have 

('I’hat iiveii so swtatly) 'lead. .sweet n grave! 

T> u*}>€rawry > ■- (Vt<aj> 2^?ii/sici<j7U 

(lo, now, and with some daring drug 
Bail ihv disease ; and, whil-i they tug, 

'idu'U, to maintain their j'recious strife, 

Spen<l the 'iear Treasures of thv life. 

< b., take ph\ -le. dote upon 
Sum' big-named composition, 

Tiie uracah*us d<»ctors‘ mystic bills— 

Certain hard wnrtN made intt> jolls; 

And what at last shall gain by these t 
t Hily a co.stii''r -disease, 
d hat vvhich makt^.s u.s liave no need 
Of jdiysic, that's [diysic indeed. 

Hark, hither, nader 1 wilt thou see 
Nature her own physician Ive I 
'Wilt see a man, all his owui wealth, 
llks own music, his own health ; 

A man whose sober st)ul can ttdl 
lii'W to wear her garraents well ; 

Her garments, that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and tit; 

A well-cloth’d soul that's not oppress’d 
Nor chok’d with what she should be dress’d ; 
A soul aheath’d in a crystal shrine. 

Through which all her bright features shine ; 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A tliiu at'rial veil, is drawn 
O'er Iwauty’s face, seeming to hide. 

Afore sweetly shows the blushing bride; 

A soul, whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no lazy stcjuus— 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven, hath a summer’s tiay I 
Would’st see a man, whose well-warm’d blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ! 
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1 A man whose tuned liumours l>c 

The attending world, to wait thy rise. 

1 A seat of rarest harniony ] 

Fii*st turn’d to eyes ; 

; Woulclst see blithe looks, fresh checks, beguile 

And then, not knowing what to do, 

1 Age ? W'ouldst see December smile ? ’• 

1 Wouldst sec nests of ncw^ rosea grow 

Turn’d them to tears, and spent them too. 

Come, rovul name ! ami pay the expense 

In a bed of reverend snow ? 

Of all this precious paticiice ; 

■Warm tlioiights, free spirits flattering 

Oh, conic away 

W’intcr’s self into a spring ? 

And kill the death ot this <hday. 

In sum, wouldst see a man that can 

Oh .see, so many worlds »)1 barren years 

Live to be old, and still a man ? 

Melted and measurM out in seas ol tears ! 

Whose latest and most leaden houi*a 

Oh, see the weary lids ot wakelul lu»p<^ 

Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers ; 

(Love’s eastern windows) all w ide ope 

And when life’s sweet fable ends, 

With curtains drawn, ! 

Soul and body part like friends ; 

To catch the daybreak ol thy dawn ! 

No quarrels, murmurs, no delay ; 

Oh, dawn at last, long-lo»>lv d tor day ! 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away ( 

Take tliine own wings and eonu' awa\. 

This rare one, reader, wonidst thou sec ^ 

]j(i, where jilott it coim*^ ! It comes, among | 

Hark, hither ? and thyself be lie. 

The etunluet of adoring sjfirits, tliat throng | 

Like diligent bees, and swarm about it. I 

()li, tlu'V are w j 

Ifnmn to thr Xamc o/kA vas. 

And know wiiat .-.weets are suck’d Irom out it. | 

It is the liiv(‘ 1 

I sing the Name wliieh none ('an sav, 

Bv which they thri\e, | 

But touchM with an interior rav ; 

Where all their Ijoar*! «il honey lies. ; 

i The name of our new pi aeo ; our t:o4>d ; 

Lo, where it <M»mes, upon tlu' moos \ dov*- s ' 

; Our bliss, and supernatural hli>oil ; 

Soft back, and Ining?' a hoMun lug with lovi,*^. , 

The name of all our lives and loves : 

Welcome lo oiir vlaik world, thou womb ot day I ! 

t Hearken and help, ve holv doves ! 

rntbhl th\ fair cone. pii-.us ; and disiday 

ii The high-born brood of day ; vou hrigiit 

The birth of «»ur brlglit .i"ys. 

1 Candidates of blissful lieht. 

• )h, thoii <-oiiipaelod 

‘ i The heirs elect of love ; whose names hehuig 

Bodv of blessing- ! spirit of smils extrael«'ti ! 

j ' Unto the everlastintr life of s<»ng ; 

Oh, dissl])ale tbv spiev jHOver-, 

j' All yc wise souls, who in the wealthy l>rea.st 

CToud of eonde>i-«Ml ^wcels I and break upon us ^ 

1 Of this unbounded Name build vour warm lu'st. 

In halinv sliowei' ! 

i Awake, my glory ! .«oul (if sueh thou he. 

Oh, fill our .seiisei, and take Irom ns j 

! And that fair word at all refer to thee), 

.All force of so profam* a falitiev. 

! Awake and sini!', 

'I'o tliink .aught -waa t but that which .smells ot tliec. j 

i And bo all wing ! 

Fair llow'rv name ! in mnu' but tlier, 

! Bring bithcr thy whole self; and let iiu' see 

And thv neettireal fragrtuicy, * 

What of tljy parent hea\ cn yet .speaks in the<‘. 

Ilojirlv there me< t- 

0 thou art j)oor 

All univirsal synod ol all -weet- ; 

Of noble powers, I see, 

By whom it is tlelined thus- - 

j And full of nothing else hut empty me ; 

'i’hat no perfunu' ; . 

! Narrow and low', and infinitely less 

For ever nhall pre-ume 

I Than thi.s great morning’s mighty business. 

To ita-^s for odurilVrous, 

j' One little world or two, 

But sueli aloiu' wlmse -acred pedigrei* 

j; Alas ! will never do ; 

Cun pro\e iJ'iclf s*>me kin, sweet naim' ! to tliee. 

; i "We must have store ; 

Sweet name ! in thv ear'll sylbible 

j j Go, soul, out of thyself, and seek for more ; ; 

A thousand blest Arabias dwt 11 ; 

1 : Go and request 

A thousaiul hills (d frankineen-e ; i 

Great Nature for the key of lier huire ehc'Jt 

Mountains of myrrh and be«ls of sjiiee-. 

Of heav’ns, the self-involving set of sjdieres, 

And ten thousand paradises. 

Which dull mortality more feels than hears ; 

'I'he Houl that tastes thee takes from tlieiice. 

Then rou.se the nest 

Ilow' manv unknown worlds there are i 

Of nimble art, and traverse round 

Of eomforts, which thou Jiasl in keeping ! b 

The airy shop of houl-apj>easiiig Huund : 

How many thousand mercies then.- * 

And beat a summons in the same 

In pity’s .soft lap bu' a-sleeping I 

All-sovereign name, 

To warn each .several kind 

Happy he wlio has ilie art 

To awake tliem, 

And shape of sw'cetnesH — be they sueli 

And t(‘ take them 

As sigh with supple wind 

Home, and lodge tlunn in his heart. 

Or aii.swer artful touch — 

Oh, that it wen^ as it was wont to Ik*, 

That they convene and come uw'ay 

W hen thy old friends, on lire all lulj^of theo, ' 

To wait at the love-crowned doors of that illustrious 

Foughtagain-stfrowns witli smiles ; gave glorious chaw 

1 day. 

To pcrsccutioiiH ; and against the face ;! 

i * # * 

Of death and flereest dangers, dui-st with bmvc ' 

Come, lovely name ! life of our hope ! 

And solwir pace march on to meet a grave, , i 

Lo, we hold our hearts wide ope ! 

On their hold breasts alMiut the world they ]>ore thee, ! 

Unlock thy cabinet of day, 

And to the teeth of hell stood u[» to teach thee ; 'j 

i Dearest sweet, and come away. j 

In centre of their inmost souls tliey wore thee, 1 i 

Lo, how the thirsty lands 

Where racks and torments striv’d in vain to roach * 1 

Gasp for thy golden show’rs, with long-stretch ’d Jiands ! 

thee. ' i 

Lo, how the labouring earth, 

Little, alas I thouLdit they ! | 

That hopes to bo 

Who tore the fair hrriasts of thy friends, i 

All heaven by thee. 

Their fury but made way 

Leaps at thy birth J 

For thee, aud sen ’d thorn in thy gloriouB ends. 


m 
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I Wliafc did their weapons, but with wider pores 
I Enlarge thy flaming-breasted lovcirs, 

More freely to transj)ire 
I That impatient fire 

! The heart that hides thee hardly coamifs ? 

; What did their Aveapons, but hcI wide the d<K>rs 
I For thee ? fair j)urple doors, of love’s <lc;visiiig ; 

; The ruby windows Avhich enrich’d tljc cast 
j Of tliy HO oft-repeated rising. 

! Kaeli wound of theirs was thy new nionung, 

I And re-enthrt>n’d thee in thy rosy ne.Ht, 

' Witli blush of thirie own Idood thy day adorning : 

It wies the wit of love o’erflow’d the bounds 
Of wratlj,nnd made the way tlirougii all these wounds, 
Welcome, <lear, ull-a<lored nanu' ! 

Kor suit' there is lo) knee 
'rimt kntuvs not thee ; 

Or if there Ik? su< 1» sons of sluime, 

Alas ! wJiat will tln-v <lo, 

\\dnu» stubborn rucks sliall boa. 

And hills Ituitg doun their lo av'n-saluting heinls 
^ '1 o seek lor iuimidt' beds 

Of dust, where, in tlu‘ btv^liful shade's of ni;:ht, 

Next to tiu-ir own low nothing tlu v ’ ay lie-, 

Ami eoueh befon- tin' dazzling light of thy dreael 
Maje'sty. 

'I’he'v that by bocN mild di«-tale imw 
Will tiot adoro thee*, 

Shull then, witli ju't eonluMon, )*ow 
And break Isdore th*o, 

Slli Kle II van l ANstlAWK. 

Silt Kif iiAiin I'wMiAAvt , ktiigbt, brothe r eif'I'bo- 
inufi laird i'anshawe, was tsu-u in ItieiT. He jeuneel 
the* reiyalists, ami was secretary at war to IVime 
l{u|H'rt. AAerthe Kestoratiem. be- was ajijvdnteel atn- 
ImsHiideir to Spain ;md T’ortugal, in which e-hrirae-ter 
he eliesl at Maelrid in I tie.*;, Faushawe translattMl the- 
liti.siatl of ('atmH'MS, and the* Fastor Fide) of (iuarini. 
With tin* latter production, published in ItilS, be 
gave te) the worhl sonu; iniscellaue otis ihruus. from 
Avbicli the follow ing are .selecte e! : — 

A A’oa.. 

Thou ldii>hing rosr, w ithin whoM* tirgin lea*e>' 

'I'he* w-aiiton wijol l<< sp(u t iuni't-lf jur^unn s, 

^V'hilsl frojn their nlle-d waielroln* In- re ee iee** 

Fell- his Avijigs purple-, for hi** bri-atb pe rfume--*! 

Hlown in the me»rning. ih<>u shalt fade e re mn.n : 
W'hat boeet-* a lib- Aeliirh in smli bast*- tbrs.ik*-" thee' 
Theju’rt Avomirous fredu- bOno to di** ’>»* s*M.n : 
zVnd [eassing jiiotnl a little cedour make's thee. 

If thes.^ tliy brlttb* la'anty >♦> eb‘ee'iAt*<, 

Kne>w, then, the- thing that swells iht*e is thy bane; 
t For the same beauty <bdb it» bloeah b-aves 
I The Heute'iice e>f thy early de*ath e-outain. 

Some cbuvn’s coarse* Ivtngswill ]>e)ison thy swuH’t fleiwe’r, 

; If by the eaus'less plough the)u shalt be torn ; 

: .'Vrid many Iler*>el.s lie in Avail e-aeh Imur 
i To murder tluHj as soon us thou art leorn ; 

Nay, fon'o thy buel to blow- ; their tyrant breath 
j Anticipating life, te» hasten death. 

I A Rich FtKtl. 

I Thee, scnaeless stock, lu’cause thou’rt richly gilt, 

1 The blinded people without cause admire, 

I And Nupcnitition iiiiptously hath built 
Altars to that vt'hich should haAe Ikhui the fire. 

Where Hhall my tongue conaent to worship thw. 

Since all’s not gold that gliatcnii and is fair ; 

Carving but makes an iina^ of a tree : 

But goda of images are made by prayer. 


Sabcan ineensc in a fragrant cloud 

IIluHtriously suMjKuided o’er thy crown 

Like a king’s canopy, makes thee allow’d 

For more than man. But let them take thee down, 

And thy true value be ouee understood, 

Tby dull idolaters will find thou’rt w'ood. 

SuNu.— The S<ti,u*if L'nemiraffvnieiU* 

[Written in IGA'i ] 

Fig-ht on, brave Hol<llers, fur the cause ; 

Fear not the cavaliers ; 

Their threat’nings are as s<ue*eless, as 
Our jealousies uTul beirs. 

’Tis you must perfect this g^reat Avork, 

And all malignants slay, 

You must bring back the king again 
The clean contrary Avny. 

’Tis for Uell-jiojj that you fight. 

And b»r th<- king<b»m’s gtK'tl, 

I'y robbing eliurcbes, j>luTi>b-nng men, 

And sheibiing guiltless blo -d. 

Down with the orthodoxiil train, 

.\11 loyal stibjcets slay ; 

When th«-se are gone, Avt* shall be blest, 

'I'lie <'l*'an *’onfrary avuv. 

Wl»en (’barles we*v*.- V»auknipt made like US, 

I )f eroAvn and jiowi-r bereft him, 

And all bi*s loyal subjeels --lain, 

And n*.ne but rebels b ft IiIjjj. 

Wh«-n AVe’\e beggar’d all tlie laml, 

.\n*i sent our trunks away, 

Wc’il make liim then a glorious prince, 

'I'he i leati eoiitrarv wav. 

’ ris t** jireservt* hi> maje-ty, 

'J'hat Av*- aguin-t him fiirht, 

X*»r are am* t-At-r la-.iten back, 

Ih'cause <<ur ejiu-e is right ; 

If any make a *>( ruple oh't, 

< >ur dt-elaraiiou- hu v, 

^Vho fight lor Us, light for the king 
'I’he i leaji conrrarv way. 

At Keynton, Branford, Blymoulh, York, 

And diAcrs places mor<*, 

Wliat victories w** saints *»btainM, 

'J he like TM‘’*-r su<*ti befort* ! 

How i.iteii we Prince Uupert kill’d. 

Ami braAcly won th** day ; 

'I he Avicke.i cavaliers «Ud run 
The clean contrary Avay, 

'J'he true rt*ligi«ui aaa* maintain, 

'I’h*' kltigd»uu's pcfo-e ami plenty J 
The privilege of jiariianvent 
Not km*Avu to one «»f tAventy ; 

The am-i(‘nt fundantenial laws ; 

zXnd teach men t*» obey 
Their lawful sovt'n'lgu ; and all these 
'rhe clean eontrarv way. 

We subjects' liberties ]>resene. 

By prisonments and phinder, 

And do enrich ourselves and state 
By keeping the Avleked under. 

We must preserve mechiinies uoaa', 

To lecturise and pray ; 

By them tlie (»ospel is twh ancetl 
The clean t'ontrary AA‘ji\'. 

And though the king l>c much misled 
By that maligiAant crew ; 

He'll find us honest, and at lost 
Give all of us our due. 

For wo do wisdv plot, and plot. 

Rebellion to tie«trf)y, 
lie sees ast© stand for ptm'o and truth| 

The clean coutraij way. 





CYCLOPEDIA OF 
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The public faith sliall save our souls, 

And good out*works together ; 

And ships shall save our lives, that stay 
Only for wind and weutlier. 

But when our faith and works fall down, 

And all our hopes decay. 

Our acts will bear UvS up to heaven, 

The clean contrary way. 

Song.— The 

[Written in l<)4r..] 

Come, pass about the bowl to me ; 

A health to our distressed king ! 

Though we’re in hold, let euiis go fr(‘e. 

Birds in a cage do fretdy sitig. 

The ground does tipj)le healths apaee. 

When storms do lull, and stiall not we ! 

A sorrow dares not show its faei', 

AVhen we are ships and sack 's tlic sea. 

Pox on this grief, liang wealth, let\ sin-- 
Shall kill ourselves pir tear of death ( 

We’ll li^■e hy tlie air which .•xvngs dotlr brine, 
t>nr sighing does hut nast(' our hreath : 

Then let us not hi' <ii'^eonteI^t, 

Nor drink a glass tlii' ]t‘>s iifwine ; 

In vain they'll think their phiLoies are spent. 
When once they sec we don’t repine. 

Wo do not suffer lit're Jilone, 

Thougli we are beggar'd, s<<'s the king ; 

’Tis sin t’ have wealth, when be lias none : 

Tush ! poverty’s a royal thing I 
When we are larded well with drink, 

(dur heads shall turn tts niuiul as theirs. 

Our feet sliall rise, our bodi<‘s sitik 
CJcati down the wind, like eavaliiT". 

Fill this unnatural quart with sac.h. 

Nature all \acuums doth di'clim-. 

Ourselves will lie a zodiac, 

And every month slmll be a sign. 

Meihink.s the travels (d' the glass 
Are circular like P!ato’> year. 

Wlierc everything is ri'- it wa^ ; 

Let’s tijiple round ; and 'tis heri'. 

LADY ELiZAin.'rn ^Aru;^\. 

Lady Eltzaijeth Carkw i.s believed to be Ibe 
author of the tnigtaiy of Miirhun, llir Fair p/ 

Jewry^ 1613. Thougli wanting in dramatic inti-rf'st 
and sjiirit, there is a vein of fun* sentiment and feel¬ 
ing in this forgotten drama, d'he follow ing ehonis, 
in Act the Fourth, possesses a generous ;md noble 
i siinjilicity:— 

[RereHfjf o f l/ijurirs.] 

The fairest action of our human life 
Is sconiing to revenge an injury ; 

For who forgives wuthout a further .strih'. 

His advcnsaiy^’s heart to him doth tie. 

And ’tis a firmer conquest truly said, 

To wdn the heart, than overthrow the head. 

If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to wortii it must be nobly dont‘ ; 

But if of baser metal ]>e his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honour won. 

Who would a worthy courage overthrow, 

And who -would wrestle witli a worttiless foe ? 

We say our hearts are great, and cannot yield ; 
Because they cannot yi(dd, it proves them prior : 

Great hearts are task’d beyond their power, but seld 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 

Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow, 

1 lightheartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn. 

'J’o scorn to owe a duty overlong ; 

To scorn to be for lienelits forborne; 

To .scorn to lie, to scorn to do a W'KUig. 

To scorn to liear an injury in mind ; 

'I'o scorn a frcc-boru heart slave-like to bind. 

Put if for wrongs we needs revi-nge must liave, 
'J'hen bo our vengeance of the noblest kind ; 
l>o we his body tVoin our fury 

And lei our luite prevail against our laiml I 
Whul can ’gainst him a greater lengeani’i' Im*, 
'I’lian make his foe more vvorllys far than he i 

Had Matiain scorn'd to leave a due unnaitl, 

She Would to llerod then have pai<l her love, 
,Viid not have been b\ sulli'ii ]»!i>'>ion swav d. 

'J'o fix her thoughl> all iiiJuiT aitove 
Is virtuous pride, iliol .Mariam tliiis bet?n prmid. 
Long famous lil(' to hi r had been allow ’d. 


SCOTTISH iMijyrs. 

ALi:\ANl>i;U SCOT. 

Willie Sidiiev, Spenser, M arlow . and other |vwt«. 
Were illustrating liio reign i>f ldi/alK;lb, the imiHe« 
were not wholly ncgleetui in Sei>tland, 'riiert' was, 
however, so little interi'ourse In'twi'i ii the two na¬ 
tions. that the works of the English bards seem to 
have luen comparatively unknown in t)u north, ami 
to have bad lii» Sc<4tisli imitators, d'lie eoiiutry 
was then in a rude and barbaroii.- state, tyrannised 
over by tin- nobles, ami torn by i'eiids and tlisscn- 
sioiis. In I'Uigland. the loformafion liad jiroeeedcd 
from the tlironc, am! was aov’omplisbed vitli little 
violence or disorder. In Scotland, it uprooted the 
whole form of '-o-iety, and was marked by fierce 
eonfentious ami lawh-H^ turhuhnee. 'I'lie .absorbing 
inllueni'i' of this i <‘! lesiastieal ^tnlggle wa.s unfavour¬ 
able to the < ultlvatim (,f jstetry. It shed a gloomy 
spirit over t lie nai ion, ami ahm tsf proserihed the study 
of romant ie lit< rat are. The drama, w lin h in Kngland 
was llu' nurse of '-o many fine thoughts, so much 
stirring passion, ami hi-autifu! inuigerv, was shunned 
a^ a lept‘’M'' fatal to ri'rmi'iit and morality. Tlie 
very songs in Scotland ]Kir(<»ok of this religions i-lui- 
raeier; .and so widi ly vra.s the pideniieal .spirit ditfu.seil, 
tliat Ai.enandeh Sioi, in his Ytar iftft ta (hr 

in 1 oog, I a\ s - 

That linniHr lads ami litib' h-oos, ]o, 

W'dl argin' baith wlih bidi->j., priest, and friar. 

Sent wrote st veral slmrt satires, and some mi.seellu- 
iieous ])oems, the ]'ro\aijing amatory ehanuder of 
wliieli lias i-aused liim to be <-.alled the Srottish Ana- 
f-rrtnt. tlmugii tlien' are many points wanting to eoin- 
plet(‘ bis reseniblanee to tlie 'I'eiau bard. As sjKaa- 
mens of bin talents, the two fullowing pieces are 
presented ; — 

JiOndd of Ijore. 

Lo what it is to Live, 

Learn ye that list to }inive, 

By UK', I aay, that no wuy.s may, 

'I’he grund of greif remuve. 

But still decay, both nii.ht and dav; 

Lo what it i.s to iuve ! 

Luve is ano fervent fire, 

Kendillit without desire, 

Short pi ‘s..'ar, lang displcaour; 

Bcpeiitancc is the hire ; 

Anc pun* tre«»our, without meMOtir} 

Luve i* ane fervent lire. 
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To luvo and to l»o wLho, 

To re}j;e with adwigo; 

Now thuM, now thuii, ho goes the game, 
Jneertain it* tlic dice; 

There in ho hian, I nay, t)iai can 
Both luvo :nnl to ho wIm*. 

Flee iilwn; ^ iVoiii the ‘^Jiaro, 

Loaru ni mo to Inovaro ; 

It in uno Ji viii alid dowhh' 

< H’oiolio m \\ i.r iiii'l <'.iro ; 

Fur to loriain thiiT, 'loh;:or jiluitj, 
j'jeo ,'ilvv:»y.H IVom the suuro. 


I 'yh hi‘1 H’ tyt, 

\ 

i heaii, nl!h. hoi tiiut, munt .tjoiit. 

; Aiol hai'l ih'-o u'nh thy nov 4'ftUli, 

i )''oi I hiol h". ri - V. utf: attv i t, 

! N’oi- liavr lilt: hourt that doo- mo oaiii ; 

'! 'Ihovftoio \\ith th.y i!.no romum, 

j Aii'l lot Of !i\ o 1 im- ■ • ; 

I tlif.f r'.-oi 0 '.!,io (.•■f h:t' h again, 

I But Imlf :!)i h- j siit.'j i- ho'^t. 

I Kon hlie that 1 haw hit’’ / I.ti'.i’, 

! !h iw .|o|,;,.rt n- ,^addo'.:‘. \, 

t thtt' icf thou hull gang 

! Alai htUV thv ladv o*’?'!i*>'n\. 

! I' la *>}io h‘ .„'on*;, hoallloHi um I j 

I F'U ’ah’. ! th'.a a-f '.-on her ]>t»*»**e»t. 

> '] ht ro!‘ "'O, Jl»^ ii-'a;' ! ^’O houoo Hi hy. 

At.tl hid*' U It h in t til .0 l:i\ : ‘ h. -.t. 

i Tliou;jh thi- ht Imr,. 

I5r hnlili'l T.. '-r’a it Uiit a!;d tl.lall, 

! ,\1_\ taitldui iioait i* Ho-: Intoir, 

Ami mind t" h-ua.- m_v lad;, at all. 
Wald « O'd that 1 h. ;.- lajail - 
Fndol' that trd-h nt m-o t.. Ir^t ! 

Vol af tho h a-t. nr. ho.r’t, thou ^all 

Ahnlo \N sth h. tlo-u hn i- ! <'t. 

! >f n in \ Mill ;.,r-:h. • iln i:l\ '0i_\ t" 

I Ma\ )ii't i» mail' -.Uiian.- tlio hro, • 

j ,\d;< ■; t In ihai i i .if had ! tha;. tv ; 

; Adlou ti;'- .‘m’OMiir tlnat !::;y' nioha'o: 

Adl'-a t’l-' Jrarnint l.alnr' ‘■uai..* 
j And 1.1 m}i "i’ lad a -i if-.' 

M\ I'aithtul hoart hIo- 'aii it haU’, 
i d " Imlo \Mt h hor It \n\ is ht . 

I I’t'ldoro, yo iadio-i oloai' tO hue, 

! Ih-r ah^oju-.', -i'll •'ho mu-t dop.'irf, 

I And ''jioidaiU \r Imoi't tnio. 

That nmni-ii d l-o wit)) lir. it dari, 
l'\.r -all %\anl ^lal od'ani luurt 
Ah wod a-* 1, Ihoj-rloi-i' at hi-l 

Do go with miuo, with imml inwart, 
And iiido wiili hor tlmu luvis host. 


KIH UK HAUH 3tAITI-ANI). 

Sir l{iciiA«i> Maitt.v.vk <d’ ladhington (UOh- 
ir>Ht>), fath(*r of tho Soorotarv Lothingtun, of Soottish 
hiKtorv, reliovocl the dutiott <if Ih-h Hitvtathm jisii iudgo 
aud KtiitoKinatt in udviuu'od Ufo, by some 

inonil and runvorisuttoJVJLl pia'os, and oolleotijig, into 
the wolFknowtt nuumMoript wluoh InuirH Itis tiaiite, 
the l>e«t productions of his conteiinKiniries. Thesi* 


> TlAther. • Compctwat j had it in my power 

^ Gordm- 4 EmUnicw^ 



liUTtiry avtxtationa were chiefly pursued in hit elegant 
rtdireinent at J.A*tliington, East I/)thian, where a 



i 1.4 thington Cahtlti. 


danghU-r a<-t4nl an anninnensis to tint aged poet. Jiis 
funiiliar sD h; roniindii iia of that of Lyndsay'. 

>’uF> .//' thi Toi'-n Lad\c.<, 

Soino v,ih« <d’tho h<>row-«tcuu 
S;i<‘ w.-iidor vain tiro, and \vant*-un. 

In wunid tlioy wait noD wliat to weir: 

< m i-larhl*- thoy wart^-’ imuiy a ('rwuii ; 

-an-l u’d for now tanjlo'io-s (.d'goir. ’ 

Anil lino -ilk tlioir furrit tdokis, 

W iih hingan >Io4*',o-, like gcil poki'i ; 

Na*.- j-ioaoliin.g will gar tlu'in forladr 
'I M woir a!! tiling that sin provi-kis ; 

And ail for nowtatigh no-s of gu-ir. 

riioir wHiooatM< maun wofd ho hewdt, 

Broudroil rioht hraid, witli pa.smcnt’^ sewit. 

I tr-.w wha wuld tho inattor speir, 

Tiiat ihoir gudomon had oau-io to rue it. 

That o\ ir wills w.u'o sic geir. 

'I’ho’.r wtooit ho-o of silk uro shawin, 
llarrit ahmui with tai-ols draw'in ; 

\\ itli garion- of uno now mamdr, 

'fo gar tlioir oourtHHos> ho knuwiii ; 

Ami all for now faiiglonoss of goir. 

Somotimo thoy will l;«oir up thoir govm, 

'1 o >haw tlu'ir w iliooat Ifnigun down ; 

And xuiiotimo haith thoy will uphoir, 

IV' -haw thoir hoso of hlaok or brown ; 

And ail fur newfangloiH-ss v^f geir. 

Thoir i'ollars, caiVAts. and hauso holdls ! ■* 

\\’iih volvol hat heigh on their lieidis, 
fordit with gold like ane youuktir. 

Ihaidit about wiili ga.bU’n threidin ; 

And all for iK'wfanglonosH of geir. 

Thoir shoon of velvet, and thoir niuilii*! 

In kirk they aiv not ooiiiont of stuilis^ 

'I'ho sornmn when they sit to heir, 

But carries ou-hoons like vain fulis j 
iVnd all for newfanglenetsA of geir. 

And .H«nne will t*pend mair, I hear .say, 

In .-pice and drugis in ane day. 

Nor wald their mothers in ane yeir. 

Whilk will gar mony pack decay. 

When they sac vainly waste their geir. 

• Wot, or know not. ® Spend. ® Attira 

* for tho throat. 
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Leave, burgess men, or all l>o lost, 

On your ^vifis to inak sic cost, 

Whilk may gar all your bairn is bleir.l 
She that may not want wine and roast. 

Is able for to waste some geir. 

Iletwecn them, and nobles of blude, 

Nae ditroreiice but ane velvet hiule ! 

'I’heir camrock ciirchies aiv Jis dcir, 

'J'heir other claithis are as gmle, 

And they as costly in other goIr. 

Of burgess wifis though 1 speak plain, 

Some landwart ladies are as vain, 

As by their claithing may appeir, 

WVaring gayer nor them may gain. 

On ower vain claithis wasting geir. 

ALE X A N DK R 31 ON TO. OMI: 11Y. 

Alexander Montc.o.^ikry was known as a ]>oet in 
]5f)8 ; but Ills ])riucipal work, 77/e (Vtt rrt/ tind tin 
SIa(\ was not published hefon' 1 .VJr. 'file ('iierry and 
the Slue is an allegorical jxaan, rei)reseiiting virtue 
and vice. Tlio aliegorv is jioorly managed; but 
some of Montgonierv’s descTijitioiis are lively and 
vigorous; and the style (>f verse ado])ied iu this 
poorn w.'is afterwards copied by Hums. Divestetl of 
some of the aiitiipie spelling, parts ('I tlu^ pomn seem 
as modern, and as simudhly versilied, as the Scottish 
poetry of a century and a-half later. 

The cushat crouds, tlu' corbie erie". 

The cuckoo C(»uks, the prattling p^'e-. 

To geek there they begin ; 

I'lio jargon of'the jangliiiL' joys, 

The ci’aiking- (‘t aw s and keek ling k;»_\s, 

'J'Ih'V dea\t'‘l me ^\■itll tlieir din. 

The painted y)awn nith .\rgus eyc^-, 

(.'an on ids .Muy-cuck cull ; 

The turtle wails on uiflierM tre/--. 

And lieho answers all. 

Repeating, with greeting, 
ll(jw fair Nurci'-'U'. fell, 

Ry lying and •«-j»yiug 
His shadow in th<‘ well. 

1 .saw the hureheon and the liare 
In hidlings hir[)iing hen* aiid tlmrey 
'I’o make tlu-ir momitig mange. 

The eon, tlu^ enning, and the eat, 

NN'hose tlainty downs with (hwv wane wat, 

WTth stitr miistaeliios strange*. 

'J'lie hart, the hind, the due. the rae. 

The foumart an<l false fox ; 

'J'hc bearded buck eluiuh up the laae 
\\’itli birsy hairs and brocks ; 

Some feeding, some dreading 
Tlie liuntei 's subtle* snare-s, 

With skipjdng and trijiping. 

They ])lay*d tliem all in jtairs. 

Tbc air was sober, saft, and sweet, 

Nae ndsty vapours, wind, n<er v.vet, 

Hut quiet, calm, and clear, 

To foster Flora's frugrani flowers, 

Wdiereon Apollo’s jearamoiirs 
Ilael trillkled memy u tear ; 

The which like silver sliakers shined. 
Embroidering Reality’s bed. 

Wherewith their heavy lu'ads declined 
In May’s colours clad. 

Some kiiojdng, some dropping 
Of balmy liquor sweet, 

Excelling and smelling 
Through Phoebus’ wliolesomc heat. 


ALEXANDER III'ME. 

Alexander llr.Mi:, who died, minister of T/Ogie, 
in KIOD, published a volume of Ht/musor Sacred Simps, 
in the year lo‘dlt. He was of the Humes of 1‘olwurth, 



and, ]irevious turning eii rgymoo. Jotd stmiidl the 
law. and frequented tlo eourl ; but in Ills latter years 
be was a stiTii and evt-u gloomy I’urlt.m. Tlic‘ most 
finished of liis pro<iuef ions is a deseript o>ii ol a .snm- 
nu-r’s d.iy, which Im ealU the J>iHf JSt/riil. The 
various objfcts ot ( vternal nature, eliarac '.eristie of a 
Seotti>li laiidseape, are jiainTed with trnlli and elear- 
iie.ss, and a < alm devotional tl t hug is spread over the 
lM)cm. Jt opens as follows.; 

(f perf« ft light, \\liif !i '•In'd awav 
’flu* d:iikii('"> Iroiii tin' liglii. 

And set a rnb r o'er tlio day, 

Another o'er the night. 

Tliv glory, wheii tlie day f )i tli iVicg 
jM(»re vi\el\ does .appeiir. 

Nor at mid-day unto our eyr>4 
'J'he shining sun is clear. 

'J'lie shadow iT ilie eaitli aioai 
Removes and drawi*. l.y. 

Syne in the ea^t, wln n it is gone, 

Aj'pears a clearer .sky. 

A\’hilk soon pereei\(! the little lurks, 

'J’he lapw ing and the snij>e *, 

And tunc their song like Nature's clerks, 

O’er meailow, muir, and stripe. 

The siumntT dav of the [loct is one of uuduiulfnl 

splendour. 

Tile tlim; so tranquil is and eh*ar, 

'J'hat nowhere shall ye fiml. 

Savtr on a high and barren hill, 

All air of pasHing wind. 


* Cry till their eyes become red. 

♦ Bums, in describing the opening scene of his Holy Fair, 

* The bores were hlrpling down the furs.' 


All trw.s and simph^s, great and small, 
That balmy ieat do bear, 

Than they were painted on a wall, 

No more they move or steir. 
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'J'he rh'crHt tlu? rjillor wtnuins 
OVr ro<’k» can Kwiftly rnj, 

The waUT clear like crystal lieutriK, 

And niakcH a j)lcu«ajit din. 


Tlic condition of the Scotti.’^h labourer would Hccm 
to have Ikk-ii then rnon' comrortahlc than at j>re«t.*nt, 
and the cliinate of the country wanner, for Ilurne 
dcHcrilH'S those workin^^ in the fields as Ht<»j»pinj; at 
mid-day', ‘noon meat and sleep to take,’ and re- 
freshinj^ themselves with ‘caller wine’ in a cave, and 
* sallads Kteep’d in oil,’ As th<* p«M t lived f«.nr years 
in France previous to his settling in Scotland, in 
mature life, we susjKsd he must have Uen drawin^r 
on his contiiiciital recollections for some of the 
i features in this picture. At length ‘the ^rloiimin^j 
I comes, the day is KjMait,’ and tln^ p<H t eoneiudes in a 
( strain of pious j^ratitmle and <leli|,;ht ;— 

j What, jdeasiire, tluii, tn walk iiml see 

I laid-lani' a riv it i icar, 

• ’1‘lic pcrfcf-t tnrm i»f(ocr\ nre 

^ Within the ilecjt ai'{'<'ur. 

i 'J'he ^ahJllOi ntjf nr(Tiii\e>, all'! ere. i-, 

I ('ph/iiled into M'-.iit*. 

' 'flje liclS ami cii'olf. on line uoill, 

J '’rhrou;„di leaping' of Uu* trooi*. 

() iHiire it weft; a nifinlv thiiiL', 

While alt i- -till and eaha, 

'flic prai'-e o} (lo.i t-. plas and ''Oi 
' W nil ininij.iT and n u h »hai!ii. 

i 'rhi'oo^ii ail t!ie hind :.'io;v? ihe^ni*! 

t M' rU'T io l-'ik'* that erv : 
t >f hient -Keep tt.i f,h' y h. kill'd, 

I n' ca,; \ o ' ami i -'W t in : V.y v. 

AH lab^'iwi draw iianm at » i. ( n. 

Ah'! can i" ot i.er- -ay, 

'l iian’K- to Hie -jne c-n. (n,d oi')nam-n, 

W Inlk 0!- ; nsuinei- d,-;y. 

1.1\«. .)AMJ.s \ r. 

Tji 1.tlm Scott i.sli soVcreiyoi. Kisn'; JoJi-s VL, 
ventured into tin. nKi',.'ic ( iri le «»1 jss-'-y Imimvll. and 



Faiklaiui I'aUu-e, 

The favotii'tlo early riMiUtmco of Kftig James VI. 


published ii volume entitlod, Kusaf/fx of <i Prentwe in 
I the Divine art of Poeitit\ with the. Rtiwlis and Oaufelis 
I to be pursued and avoided. Kiiiga are geocnilly, aa 
IdUton has remarked, though strong in legions, but 


weak at argujnents, and the ‘ rules and cautelis' of 
the royal author are puerile and ridiculous. His i* 
majesty’s verses, considering that he was only in 1 
his eighteentli year, are more creditable to him, and H 
we shah quote one from the volunie alluded to. ; 

A to: S' liorf PiAMit of T^mc. ,. 

[OrigimU !j 

As I W'ttS paTiHiim' in a morn Inc airc, | 

And could not ^h-ip nor movyis take me rest, it 

Furth for to walk, the inornin;'' wum k> faire, > 

Atliort the fi<'hls, it .•»ccnicd lo me the f 

'I'Jic J.iist H’a> < lcaro, whcrchy Ix'lyv-; 1 1 

'i’liat lyric Titaii cuminiiii.'' wns in “ik'ht, i 

(th^curin;^ idianlc I>iana hy his liclit. ; 

Who hv hi** in tlur a/iire hkvc*., i 

l>id dcw'lic Imi-'C .HI ihaine on earth do dwell. 

The haliiiic dew throu.h hirnino drouth he dryis, 

Whi' li made the m sii\otir sweit and smell, y 

Hy dew that on the liiyhr befor’ downc fell, ! 

WHiii-h then w.-i' ‘•oukii u}» hy the Htiphienus heit ; 
l.'p ill the airi*: it .“-o Jiitlit and weit. 

W.h'iso ;t-cend!I u hi'i purpour chore 
J’rovokit all from .Morplieic to flee ; 

As bcust^ t*» tci.I, and biiii-. to ‘'iiiA' witli heir, ‘ 

I Men to t!i» ir labour, bH'^ie ai th" l,iee ; 

I V* t l«ih‘ tiien <h tll.l | m-c, j 

Ib-u tor t.i ilnve ih»' tync t)jat di<.i llieiii irk, i 

Hy >imlri<- i«a^iyr;a-', ijuhile that it ;:n'W mirk. 

’I'hi n W'-nndred I t" seC them ^eik a vsyle, ' 

.•^o wi'liinyly lie* prccioiix ty me to tine : 

And h<>« they did ih'Uiu-clti' ’•o f.trr b‘^yle, 

loslie «>t't\uie, aiimli of iiM-lf i** fy nc. ! 

l-'ra tytue bt- pa'-f to call if. backwart syne j 

I- t'Ot ill \ain'*; then i*'ro nn.n sould l»e warr, : 

‘I - >ieuth the tyine that tiec-^ fra them so farm | 

i'or wlint hatli man bot tyme into thU lyfc, | 

\Vhich ;:i\C' liim «iayi‘' his < iodi ariL'hi to know? 

Whcretoi't ila n ""uld \'i‘ )m‘ at ^ic a sirvfe, i 

So •'pislclie our «-*‘hiN f >r (o withdraw 
r,\ in from the tytue, winch |s on nowayC" slaw 
To the iVom u>, supjMoe tied it nO|::lit ! 

More \\y>.e xm- xvere, if we the tyme had ■'•o^lit. 

Hut sell licit tyme i^ >i<‘ a pns'lous thiny', 

1 x'abl we sould la‘stow it into that i 

Whicli were ino-t pb-u^oiir to our h(‘a\cnly Kiny. 

I'lee ydilteth, whicli is tiic irnatcsl lat ; ‘ 

r.of, ^en that <icntli to all is dcstinat, i 

I-et im employ that tyme tliat (Jod hath send us, 

In dolny Weill, that yomd men may commend us. 


K.VUl. <n ANCVlf'M —KARL OF STIRUNC., 

'IHvo Si-otiish noblemen of the (*ourt of .Tames 
were dcvottsl to letters, namely, the Karl of AsrRrM 
( IA1 f»:»4 ) and the F v it l. of Sti rlisg (I 1640). 

'I'he first wnis a younger fam of Sir Andrew Ker of 
Fendeliurst, and he enjovi'd the favour of lK>th 
.lanu's ami (’harles I. 'fhe following sonnet by the 
earl was athlrt'Fsetl to Drummond the poet in 1624. 
It slums how miieh the union of the crowns under 
.lames ha<l led to the cultivation of the Knglisli style 
ttiul language :—• 

Sonnif in Praise of a Siffitart/ Lift. 

Sweet solitary life ! lovely, dumb joy, 

'I'hat netxFst no waniin’gs how to grow more wise. 

Hy other men’s mishaps, nor the annoy 

Which from sore wrongs done to one’s self doth list), 
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The moming’fl second mansion, truth’s first friend, 
Never acquainted with the world’s vain broils, 
When the whole day t(* our own uso we spend. 

And our dear time no fit'rce ambition spoils. 

Most happy state, that never iak’st reveiigo 
For injuries received, nor dost fear 
The court’s great earthquake, the griev’d truth of 
change. 

Nor none of falsehood’s savoury lies dost hear ; 

Nor-knows liope's sweet disease that charms our sense, 
Nor its sad curt'—dear-bought ex])orience ! 

The Earl of Stirling (William Alexander of IVlen- 
strie, created a peer by Cliarles I.) Avas a more pro- 
j lific poet. In 1G37, be publishetl a complete e<litioii 
of his works, in one volume foli(\ with the title of 
j| Uecreations with the Muses, consisting of tragidies, u 
jl heroic poem, apotun addressed to Prinei' Henry (tlie 
I favourite son of King James), another heroic piK-m 
I entitled Jonathan, and a saeretl ])ocm, in twt'lve 
I parts, on tlic Don i]f Jmhjnmit. ( )ne of the Ihirl of j 
I tStirling's tragedit s is on the subject of Julius (':esar. j 
j It was first published in Him;, and eontains several j 
; })assagcs rc.sombliiig parts of Shakspeart''s tragedy 
j of the same name, hut it has jiot In'en asciTtained 
which was first published. 'The genius of ShaksiH-are ' 
did not disdain to gather hints aiui expressions from i 
obscure authors--the lesser lights of the age—and a 
famous ])assage in the Tempest is suppose'd (tliough 
somewhat hypereritically) to be also derived from 
the Earl of Stirling. In tlu- play of Darius, there 
occurs the following rcficction— 

Let Circatness of her gla>sy sc(']>tr('s vaunt. 

Not sceptres, no, ln;t ie<'ds, -.oon bnhsed. ><..,11 l>r'>:.t.n : 
And let this worldly ptanp "ur wit- encliant, 
j AUfades^ ami sramii/ ieares Uhl mi a (oh n. 

! The lines of Shakspeare will instantly be recalled— 

' And like this insubstantial pageant, fad<'d, 

1 Jjiave. not a wreck UJiiiai. 

' None of the productions of the Earl of Stirling 
touch the heart or entrance the imagination. He has 
not the humble but gemiine inspiration of Alexander 
Hume. Yet we must allow him to have Ikh u a calm 
and elegant poet, with eonsiderable faiiey, and an ear 
for metrical liarmoiiy. 'The following i.s one of his 
best sonnets:—• 

I swear, Aurora, by thy stair’.' eye-, 

And by those golden lock-, Ashos«- l<>t,-k niaie >hj'.s. 

And by the coral of thy rosy lips^ 

And ]iy tlie naked .sjiows Aviildi beaut v d',i - ; 

I .swear l»y all the je\Aels of thy mind, | 

\V hose like yet never worbily treasure bought. 

Thy .solid judgment, rool thy generous tliouL’ht, 
winch in this darken’d age have clearly shin’d ; 

I swear by tliose, and by my spotless love, 
j And by my secret, y(’t most fervent fires, 

I That I haAx* never nurst hut chaste desires, 
f And such as modesty might well appr<<ve. 
j Then, since I love those virtuous jtarts in thee, 

I Should’st thou not love this virtuous mind in me ? 

The lady whom tlie poet cclehnitcd under tlie mime 
of Aurora, did not accept bi.s hand, Iml he was 
married to a daughter of Sir William Erskino. The 
earl concocted an enlightened scheme for coloni.sing i 
Nova Scotia, which was patronised hy the king, yet t 
was abandoned from the difficulties attending its 1 
accomplishment. Stirling held the office of secretary f 
of state for Scotland for fifteen years, from l C2r> to t 
lf)41— a period of ^eat difficulty and delicjity, when ^ 
Charlcf attempted to establish episcopacy in the t 


north. He rtailised an iimount of wealth unusual for 
a poet, and employed part of it in building a lumd* 
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some mansion in Stirling, Avhicli still surviven, a 
monunicnt of :i iortiuu' (lifU-rent from th:it ol' tlu, 
ordinary children ol'the ihum. 


Jm,i.v:>i imr.uAiosrn, 

^ A greater p<Ht fi.uirislied in S( ui!;ind at tlie same 
tinu- with .'Stirling, nanitly, Wh.i.ia m Hiu mmond of 
Hawthornden UJ-amiliar with elas.sic 





ftrnmmona of UnwtUorruien. 

and English ]>octry, and imbuM with true literary 
taste and feeling, Drummond soared alK)AT a mere 
local or provincial fame, and was asscxdated in 
friend.sbip and genius with l.is great English con- 
temp(maries. His fatlmr, Sir John Dnnnrnond. was 
Kcntleman usher to king James; and the sWms 
to have iahcrite.1 liis revt-rtuct for royiUtj. ^NoVuuIw 
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of any note, excepting, perhaps, Drydcn, has iK^en so 
lav^isli of adulation a» Dnimnumd. Having studied 
dvll law for four years in France, the jMiet succeeded, 
in ICll, to an jii(lc|K!n<ient estate, and took up his 
residence at Hawlhonulen. If beHutifnl and romantic 
scenery could create or nurse the genius of a isx't, ! immediate neighbouriiood is Rosliu Caatley one of 



HuV. UUl-U, tut IK .. t V.U lOlHMUutl'i. 


t!»c most interesting; of (iotbir ruins; ami the whole ' tiim nt, and grace fd' ex|*rossion. Drummond wrote 
I course of the streauj afcl rhi- nai row l;!* !) is like ' a ininitH.‘r of iimdrigiib. epigrunis, and other short 
{ the groaiul-«ork of .some lairN dream. 'Dk ‘ir.st 
i ]*uhlieation of Drummond was a volume of oe ‘.a>ioiial 
j jtoenis; to wliieli sue<-eo<lt.‘i a moral treatise in 
! ])ro^e, entitled, the ('tjpus'i (rnn't, and another p H'ti- 

j (*al wcirk termed, t he/’7'/»rr/'. fi/hZea. dhetleathofa 
1 lady, to V horn he vva*< iHctrollu d. atfeeted iiini <leeply, 

I mui lie simglit la lief iti i‘l\;ume t'f sedu- ai\d th.e e.\- 
' eiltuuent ef foreigti travel, (h) his rettirn, ;ifter an 
; alisi uee of some years, he iuqtpenetl to rneet a young 
lady nauH'd !/o;.nm. iio bore **<> strong: a rfseuthlama- 
, to the former ohjeet of hi.s alfeetinns. that he .•‘oliriti d 
' and uhtiuni'd her hand m m.u'naire. D^U!nmolld’^ 

1 feelings were m) intense i>!\ the .^ide of the royalist.s, 

, tliat tlict \<a'Ution of (diaries i> s.iid to lu;ve ha>t< iwmI 
ills death, vliieli took ]il:u‘e at tlie ih'x- ot' to.- >ame 
year, Deeemher 1 (ktO. I >rmnmond w as intimate a\ ith 
lUm .lonnon and Dravtou; and lim iu-ijuaintanee 
with the former has Uen rendenal nu iiiorahl.- by a 
visit paid to Inm at Hawtlhiruden, hy.lonson. in tlie 
spring of lhP.h 'J'he Seolti.-li [na-t kept iu>tes of Ihe 
opinums expressed by tlic gia at dramatist, aini eliro- 
! ruele<i some of his iK/rsonal faili!ig'‘. For this liis 
j memory has iK’en keiudy .attacked and tradueid. It 
j should Ih' rememlien'd that his notes were private 
I memoranda, never publishv'd lyv himself; an<{, while 
I their truth luis l>etm partly conlirnuil from i>ther 
fiuurees, there at'<.*ins no malignity or meaiim ss in 


pu ee.s. .some oi wfnen are coarse anu iieemiouw. i nc 
gent ral purity td’ his lang-uage. tlu* harmony of bis 
Verst*, and the jilay of faney. in all his juineipal pro- 
duetiiius. are liis (list inguisliing eharacteristies. VVith 
more eiu‘rgy and tore** of mind, he would have Iteen 
a greater favourite w ith Ben donson—and with pos¬ 
terity. 

77e of ruTfk Fiostinn. 


W'iiat hbivttrine noise lu'W interrutU** inv sleeps ? 

W'hut eehoing sliouis ihu.- cleave luy crystal deeps? J 
And se< jn to cal! lu.* from my watery court ? ! 

What njelod\. wlnit sounds of joy ;,iid s)iorl, 
Arecouve\*d hither from ea<'h night-born sjiring ? 

\\ ith wh.at haiil nuinnurs do the un.untains ring, 
W'liich in unusual pomp on tiptoe-^ stand, 

And, full of wonder, ovi'rlook tin* huid ! 

W hence ivuiK* iliesc glittering throngs, these meteors 
hri:jht. 

This oold'-n people glancing in my sight ? 

Whence (bdli thnx praise, applause, and love ari.sc ; 

I What load-vtur drawetli us all eyes ! 

Am I awake, or have some dreams conspir’d 
To nuK-k my sense with what I most desir’d ! 

View 1 that living f.aee. see 1 those looks, 

W hieh w iiii delight were wont t’amaze mv brooks ? 


Drummond was peculiarly bleaaed with means of || 
jiiHpiration. In all Scotland, there is no spot more 
finely varitnl—more rich, graceful, or luxuriant— 
than the eliflls, caves, and woodctl banks of the river 
Fsk. and the clnaftic. shades of Hawthornden. In the 


rtrording fuithfull.v his imf)rc.s.sioti» of one of his most 
distinguished contemjmrarit's. The i«a>trv of Drum¬ 
mond has singular swt'iUness and harmony td' versi- 
fleation. lie was of the scIkm)! of Sja'iiser, hut less 
etJmrml In thought and iinagitmtion. His Ti^trs 
, the Ihath of AIitelkukn (Brim e Henry, son of dumcK I.) 

W'HS written in 1612; ids Wanderimj Afusnt^ or /Ac 
■ Uimr Forth Fm»tino (a congnitiilnhMry to King 
j James, on his revisiting Scotland), apfaiarediti 1617, 
I and placed him among the greatest {xiets of his age. 
I His sonnets are of a still higher cast, have fewer 
conceits, and more natural feding, elevation of sen- 


!h) ] behold that worth, ihjit mun divine, 

'I hiji iig(*V glory, by rheM* banks «*f mine 1 
Then find I true vvhnt I long wish’d in vain ; 

Aly much-Kdoved prince is come tiirain. 

.‘>o unto tiicm who»e zouiih i« the jhiIc, 

AN’hcn !»ix black mouths an> iiast, the sun docn* roll; 
So after tcmjwst to sea-tossc'd wigliti*, 

Fair Helen’s brothers show their clearing lights ; 

So coTue.^ Arabia’s wv>uder from her wohxI**, 

And far, far off is seen by Memphis’ flo<Ki8 ; 

The feather’d sylvan®, cloud'likc, by her fly# 

And with triumphing plaudits beat the sky ; 





:f«om 1 S 58 cyclopedia of to 1649 . 


Nile marvels, Scrap’s priests entranced rave, 

And in Mygdonian stone her shape engrave ; 

In lasting cedars they do mark the time 
In which Apollo’s bird came to their clime. 

Let mother earth now deck’d with flowers be seen. 
And Bweet-bi-eath’d zephyns curl the meadows green : 
Let heaven weep rubies in a crimson shower, 

Such as on India’s shores they use to pour : 

Or with that golden storm the fields adorn 
I Which Jove rain’d when his blue-eyed maid was born, 
j May never hours tlie web of day outweave ; 
j May never night rise from lier sable cave ! 

I Swell proud xny billows, faint not to declare 
; Your joys as ample as their causes are : 

I For munnurs hoarse sound like j^rion’s harp, 

Now delicately flat, now sweetly sharp ; 

I And you, my njunphs, rise from your moist repair, 
Strew all your springs and grots with lili<\s fair, 
i Some swiftest footed, get them hence, ami ])ray 
I Our flood.s and lakes may keep this holiday ; 

I Wliate’er beneath Albania’s hills do run, 

I Which see the rising or the setting sun, 

I Which drink stern firnmjuis’ mists, or OehilV snows : 

Stone-rolling Tay, Tyne, tortoise-like, that flows; 

! The pearly Don, the Decs, the fertile Spey, 
i Wiki Severn, which doth see our longest day ; 

Ncs.s, smoking sulphur, Leve, with moiintaius crown'd, 

I Strange Lomond for his floating isles rtuiown’d ; 

! The Irish Kian, Ken, the silver Ayr, 

! The snaky Doon, the Orr with rushy hair, 

I The crystal-streaming Nith, loud-bellowing Clyde, 
Tweed which no more our kingdoms shall divide ; 
Rank-swelling Annan, Lid with curl'd streams. 

The Esks, the Solway, where they lose their name- 
To e\evy one proclaim our joys and feasts, 
f Our triumphs ; bid all come and be our guests; 

And as they meet in Neptune’s azure hall. 

Bid them bid sea-gods keep this festival; 

This day shall by our currents be renown'd ; 

Our hilis about shall still this day resound : 

Nay, that our love more to this day ai)jK‘ar, 

Let us with it henceforth begin our year. 

To virgins flow'crs, to sun-burnt earth the rain, 

To inarinci*s fair wdnds amidst the main ; 

Cool shades to pilgrims, which hot glances burn, 

Are not so pleasing as thy blest return, 

That day, dear Prince. 

[Fpiferph on Pnnt'C //far//.] 

Stay, passenger, see where cncl(»sed lic.s 
I The paragon of Prince.s, fairest frame 
I Time, nature, place, could show' to mortal eyes, 

In worth, wit, virtue, miracle of fame : 
j At least that part the earth of liiuj could claim 
Thi-s marble hokbs (hard like tljc JXestiiiies) : 

For as to his brave sjurit, ami glorious name, 

! The one the world, the other Alls tlu; skies, 

I Th* immortal ainaranthiis, ])riiicely rose; 

Sad violet, and that sweet flower that hears 
In sanguine .spots the tenor of our w'oos,* 

Spread on this stone, and wash it with your teai-s ; 
Then go and tell from Gades unto Iml 
You saw where Earth’s perfections were confin’d. 


I To Ida JaUc. 

; My lute, be as thou w ert when thou didst grow 
; With thy green mother in some shady grove, 
When imxnelodious winds but made thee move, 

^ Milton has copied this image in his Lycidas— 

* Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower, inscribed with w oe.* 


And birds their ramage* did on thee liestow. 

Since that dear voice which did thy sounds approve, 
Which wont in such hannonious strains to flow, 

Ls reft from earth to tune the spbert's above, 

What art thou but a harbinger of woe? j 

Thy jdeasing notes be pleasing notes no mom, j 

But orphan wuiilings to the fainting ear, j 

Each stroke a sigh, each suund tlraws forth a tear ; { 

For which be silent as in woods before ; 

Or if that any band to touch thee deign, 

Like widow’d turtle still her loss com[>lain. 

[Ute PraiH' of a Solitarjf Idf.] 

Thrice happy be who by some shady grove, t' 

Fur from the elamorous world, dotli live Ins own. | f 

Thou solitary, who is not alone, ( i 

But floth converse with that eternal love. | 

O how' more siveet is bird's hanmniioiis moan, i 

Or the hoai*se sobl)ings of tlu* widow'd <love, i 

Than those Hinooth whisj»ei-lngs near a prince’s ; 
throne, 

Which goofl make doubtful, do llie evil approve ! 

O how more sweet is Zephyr’s wliolesome iireath. 

And sighs embaliuM which new-ls’*rn flftwers unfold, j 
Tluin tliat aj'plause vain boimur doth be<jueutlt ! j 

How sweet are streams to poison ilrank in gold ! ;! 

'i'lu* world is full of luuTor, troubles, slights ; j 

W oods’ harmless shadf's lui\e only true di'lights. j 

il 

Sweet bird ! that sing’st away tije early hours tj 

Of w inters past, ftr comiitL% Aoid (*!'care. J 

Well j)leu,se«l with delights whicli juesenf are, jj 

Fair seasons, bud<lit»g .sprays, sweet-sinellitig (lowers: ;; 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, Irom leafy bowers, i! 

Thou thy (’reator's goodne.ss dost declare, 

And what fleur gifts on thee lie did mtt sparr, 

.V stain to human sense in sin tlnit bov'rs. 

What soul can be so sick which by tliy songs 
(Attir'il in .sw<*eines.s) sweetly is not <lriven 
Quite to forget eartli’s tunuoils, spites, and wrongs, r 
And lift a reverend eye ami thought to heaven ? j ’ 

Sweet artless songster ! thou my mind dost raise : 

To airs of ?fpbcrcs—yes, and t<» angels’ lays. * 

[.SV/DUfit.] 

Ill Mind’s jmre glass when 1 myHelf heliold, ! 

And lively see how my best days are sjient, I 

What clouds of care above my lieu<l are loll’d, 

What coming ill, whicli J cannot prevent: J, 

My course begun, J, w'caried, do repent, !; 

And w'<»ul<l embrace wluit reasoii oft Jiath told ; i; 

But scarce tlius think I, when love hath controU’d 
All the best rcivsons reason eould invent. 

Thougdi sure I kmov rny labour’s end is grief, i \ 

The more I strive that I tlu* moiT shall piiu*, ;j 

That only death sbull be my last relief; I 

Vet when T think upon that face divine, 

Like one witli arrow slujt, in laughter’s pla<:e, I 

Maugre my heart, 1 joy in my disgracre, 

I know that all iKuieath tlic moon decays, ! 

And what Ijv mortals in this world i.s brought | 

In Time’s great periods, shall return to nought ; i 
'J’he fairest states have fatal nights and days. \ 

I know that all the Afuse’s heavenly lays 
With toil of sprite which arc so dearly liought. 

As idle sounds, of few or none an* sought, 

That there is nothing lighter than vain praise. 

J Warbling; from ratnape, ¥rmdh, , 'h 
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, I know frail Ixrauty like the |»ur])lo flower, 

I To whicli one morn oft hirtli and death affordM, 

1 That love a jarring jk of mind’s aecords, 
j Where «en»e and will briu'^ under Ueiisoii’H jjower : 
I Know what I list, all thin rannot me move, 

But that, alaii I 1 b(»th must write and love. 


8 IU UOIinUT AVION’. 

SiH lionr:nT Avton, a Scottinb courtier and ])oet 
(1570-1038), enjoyed, like Drinnmond, the advan- 
taties of fun iirn travel and acrjuaintaiu e witli Knj;- 
linh poets. 'I'lie few' pieies of his comi»osit if>n are 
in pure ICnSsdish, and evince a .sincotlmes.s and deli- 
ea<y ol fniey that have rarely heeri surf>a..K.*ted. 'I'lie 
prst was a native of Kifesliire, F(»n of Ayton of 
Kinablie. .lames I. appointed him one of the p-eritle- 
meJi of the Ixd-chainher. and private .secretary to 
his <pie<*n, besides eonferrin^^ upr>n liim the honour 
of knipditlnxMl. Ben .Jonson seenuMl ])roud f>f his 
friendship, for he t(»ld Drummond tlirit Sir Itolx.Tt 
loved him (Junson) dearly. 

[(hi /nron'^fnn^f/.} 

I lov’d thee once, I’ll love no more, 

■j ’fhine he the uriof is the hlame ; 

Thou art not what tlmu wu't before, 

What rea'^on 1 -hoiild he th<' same ? 

H<* tliat ean ]o\e ui.eo'd u;rain* 

Math Kiier »toii' of lov«> than brain ; 
dud send me I'lve my debts to ]>av, 

While unthrifis to<d tlieir love away. 

Notlnny <'onM ha^e my hoe oVrthnovn, 

If tlion had't still conti’im d iiiim? ; 

Yea, if thou liadst remain’d thy own, 

, 1 niiyht jeTchnnec haie yet heen liiine. 

ilut th<»u illy freedom did recall, 

'fhul it thou miLdit elsewhere' inthral ; 

And then how could I lutf disdain 
A ea[)ti ve’s Vapiivt' to rcniitin ? 

When new desire- had <*oiirjuerM thee, 

And ehan-M the <.hject <3 thy will, 

It ha<l been leth.aryy in me, 

.\-'t eoiistaiity to h.ve thee still. « 

’i'ea, it had betm a "in t-i 
.\nd j)rostitutc ulh 'tion so, 

Since w<* are lau^iht no prayers to snv 
do such a- mu-t to others pray. 

Vet do thou ylorv in ihv choice, 

d'hv choice of lii.s eotnl fortune boast ; 

I’ll neither grieve nor yet rejoic<‘, 

T<t see him prain what I hu\e h»at ; 

'J'iie heiybt of my disdain shall be. 

To laueh at him, to blush for thee ; 

To love tliec still, hnt f^o no more 
A begjLjino to a bepjgar’s door. 

[/ do Covjtd.i Tillin't-f .S/ioor/< (tiid /on •. ) 

I do confens thou’rt smooth and fair, 

Ami I misjht have gone near to love thee ; 

Had I not banid the slij;htest pntver 

That lips could speak hml jaiwer to move thee: 
But 1 can let thee now ab>ne. 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do confess tbou’rt Kwe«*t, yet flml 
Thee such Mi unthrift of thy sweets, 

Thv favours are but like the wind, 

That kisses every thing it meets. 

And since thou can with more than one, 

Thou’rt worthy to be kissM by none. 


The morning ro«o, that untouch’d stands, 
Anu’d with her briers, how sweetly smells I 
But jduck’d and stmiiTd through ruder hands, 
Her HwectH no longer with her dwells; 

But scent and beauty both are gone. 

And leaves lull from her, one by one. 

Such fate, ere long, w ill thee betide, 

W'lo'ii thou hast handled btx*n awhile, 

Lik#* sen* flow’crs to b** thrown aside; 

And 1 will siirh, whih* soiiu- will sniile, 

To sec th y lf»ve I’or more than one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none.* 


CJEOUGK nmiANAN—1>H ARTin R JOUSSTtJS. 

Two .Vottish aiitliors of tbi.s jicrind d'^stinguished 
tln’in.selvcs by tbeir (Titical c.Xi:<dicncc and poetical 
(iiiicy* in the Latin language. By early and intense 
-stndj', tluy ac(piired all tlie freedom and fluency of 
nat)v<'s ill this learned tongue, and have l>ect>mc 
knofvn do jKisterify as the Scottish Virgil and the 
Scottish < )vid. We allude to tfie celebrated Gkorce 
Blchanan and Du AitTffrn Johnsto.v. The for- 



nuT is notice<\ among our prose authors. His great 
work is his paraphrase of the Psalms, part of which 
M a.s composed in a monastery in Ptirtugal, to which 
he ha«l been confined by the Inquisition alnnit the 
year I55lh Ho afterwards pursued thesacred strain in 
France; and his task was tinished in Scotland when 
Mary hud lissuincil the duties of sovertdgnty. Buch- 

* It is doubtful w'hcthrr this beautiful Sf^ng {which Hums 
dentroyetl by reudering into Scotclo wns actually the comiK>- 
<»f Aytoii. It is printtvl iiiuinyiniiusily In Ajrrtftmd 

liuiU-Hjncs, UViO. I( ij* a suHpicioud circumiitance, that in W'ui- 
tou's o/ Scottish PiX-mt where scver.il poems 

by Sir ItoUTt ant‘ prinlctl, W’ith his name, in a cluster, this is 
ilm'rtin) at a dillcrent ]»art of the work, without hl» name. 
Ilut the internal evidcnco is sttxwigly in favour of Sir llobert 
Ay ton being the autlior. as, in purity of language, tia >d 

I tendet Biias. it rfiaenibU^H Ids'undouhtc<l hrics. Aubrey, ka 
I prajGSng Ayton, ewys, * Mr John I>rydcn has seen verses of Ids, 
some of the best of that age, printed with some otlMr veriNMh 
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anan superintended the studies of that unfortuimto 
princess, and dedientod to her one of the most finislicd 
, and beaiitifid of his productions, the Kfntlialamnm, 
f composed on her first nuptials. The character and 
I i^jkvorks of Uueluinan, Avho was equally distinguished 
I as a jurist, a poet, and a historian, Oidiibitak.Jftre 
union of pliilosophii al dignity and roisearch witli the 
finer sensibilities and imagination of the poet. 
Arthur dolinstoh was horn at Caskieheu, near Aber¬ 
deen, in 1587. lie studied medicine at Padua, and 
res it led for about twenty years in France. On Ins 
return tt) Britain, he obtained the patronage of Arch¬ 
bishop Land, and was appointed physician to Cliarles 
I. Tie died at Oxford in 1(141. Johnston wrote a 
number of Latin elcgit's and e}ngTams, a j)ar:q)hrase 
of the Song of SoTomoii, a eolleetion of short poems 
(published in entitled, Mus/r Aufirci\ and (his 

greatest work, as it was tiiat of Bueliaiian) a e<>in- 
plete version of the I'sahns. lie also etiited and 
eontrihuted large ly to tlu; Di Uciti' Srotoram, 

a collection of eongratulatttry l>oems l»y various 
authors, Avhieh retleeted great lionour on (he taste 
and scholarsliip of the Se<»ttisli iialioti. ('rities liuve 
Ix'en divided as to the relative merits (tf Biurhanan 
and Johnsti'ii. AVe subjoin the opinions of a Seot- 
rishandan linglisli scholar ;—‘ If we lo<»k into Biu h- 
anan,’ says Dr Beattie. * what can we say, but Ibat 
the learned author, with great eoinmaml of Latin 
expression, has no true relish hu* the empbatii; eon- 
eisencss and unadorned siinpVieity of the insj)ired 
poets? Arthur Jobi^ston is not «o verhoscg and has. 
j of course, mure vigour ; but bis eb(*iee of a (Couplet, 

! which keeps the reader always in mind of the puerile 
epistles of OVld, was singularlv injudicious. A.s 
psalms may, In prose as easily as in verse, he adapted 
to nuisie, why should we seek to forei? those divine 
Strains into the measures of BoniHn or of naxlern 
! song? lie who transformed Livy into iaml>ies, and 
j Vdrgil into monkish rhyme, did not, in my o|)inion, 

I act more absurdly. In fact, sentimtaits of devotion 
j are rather depressed than elevHte<l hy the arts of the 
j Kurojiean versifier.’’^ The following is the testi- 
i mony of Mr Ilallam ;—* J'ho Scots certainly wrote 
j Latin with a gmxl ear and considerable eh*ganee of 
phnise. A sort of critical eontroversy was carried 
: on in tlie last eentnry a.s to the versions of tla* 
j Psalms by Bnebanan and Johnston, d'hougli the 
i national lionour may s(g'm cajually secure by the 
superiority of citlun', it has, 1 believe, been usual in 
Scotland to maintain the older jxiet against all the 
world, 1 am, nevertbele.ss, iiulined to think that 
Johnston’s I'salms, all of wbic'li are in elegiac- metre, 
do not fall short of those of Buchanan, eitlier in ele¬ 
gance of style or correetnesa of Latinity. In the 
137th, with which Buehamm has taken inueh pains, 
he may he allowed the preference, but not at a great 
interval, and lie lias attained this superiority by too 
much diffuseness.’ 


[The l'67th Pealnif hy Jiucluman.^ 

Dum procul a patria mocsti Bahylonis in oris, 
Fluiniiiis ad liquida.s forte sederniis acpias ; 
Ilia animuin subiit species miseranda Sioiiis, 

Et nunquam patrii tecta videnda soli. 
Flevimus, et geinitus luctantia verba repressit; 

Incjue sinus liquidie decidit iinher aqine. 
Muta Biiper vi rides pend chant luihlia ratnos, 

Et salices tacittis sustiiiuere lyras. 

Ecce ferox dominus, Solymo; pojmlator opirnw, 
Exigit in mediis caruiina Iceta rnalis : 

Qui patriam exilio nobis mutavit acerbo, 

No 9 jubet ad patrios verba referre modos, 

# iMMttUelB ]>iiMertatl(»ut, Monl and Critical. 


Quale canebamus, steterat dum cclsa Sionis 
Hcgia, fmitiinis invidiosa loins. 

Siccine divinos Babylon irridcat liynino# 1 
Audiat et sanctos term profana modos ? 

O Solyma?, 0 adyta, & sneri ja'iictnilia tcnqdi, 

Fllane vos aniiuo dclcat bora mco ? 

(’onq»rceor, ante incic capiant me ohlivia dextnr, 
Nee inomor argutic sit mca dextra lyriv ; 

Os niihi de.stituat vox, arcsccntc' juilato, 

Hiercat ad fauces aspnra lingua mcas : 

Priina mihi vestne nisi sint pnreouia landis ; 

nine ni.si hrtitin* surgat ofigo incir. 

At tu ((pirt' no‘<trsc insultavit lieta rapime) 

(Icntis Idinnaxc tu inenior csto, j)atcr. 

Diripitc, cx iinis evertitc futnlamcntis, 

dOqiiaque (elamuhant) reddite tecta sol**. 

Tu qiKMjnc crudelcs Babylon dahis iiiqiia pamas : 

Kt rennn instaliilcs expcricrc vices. 

Felix qui iiostris aceedet eladilnis ultor, 

BcMhlet ad exeinpluni qui tihi <lainnn tmim. 

Felix qui tenero consjxTgel saxa c(*rebro, 

Eripiens groiuio j)ignora cam tuo. 

'The T'irM of May. 

[I'ran.slato.!, ii:, is tlu' swbstxiut tit nicer, from the Latin of j 
Ittichuiian, by the late Mr Hnbert llugj;.] 

All hail to thee, thou Fir^t of May, 

Sa< ri'd t»» \vont<-il sp(»rt tmd play, 
d'o u im\ and je<t, ami danee, and song. 

And mirth that lusts tin? whole day long ! 

Hail ! of tin* sc'asons Imnout In-iglit, 

Annual return oi sveeet delight ; 
l-'lt.wtT of reviving ‘iinr.iner'.'' reign, 

'J'hat }ia>te> to time's old age again ! 

AN’In-n Spring’s mild air at Naturt’s birth 
First breath'd upon the new-b>rm’d earth ; 

Or wh<m the fabled age ol‘g<dd, 

AVithout fix'd law, sj<i»iitam ou‘ roll'd ; 

Sm-h hyrs, in eontinnal g'ales, 

Pa>'’d temperate along the valc*s. 

And soft<*n'<l ati‘1 refresh'd tlie soil, 

Not broken vet by htirnun toil ; 

Stu-h fruitful waritiths pcqx t\ial rest 
On the fair islands of the blest— 

'J'bose plains where lell disease’s moan 
And frail old age are both nnkmovn. 

.‘“'Ueh winds with getith? whispea-H spread 
Among the dwellings of the dead, 

And hliukc? the cvpres.ses that grow- 
AVherc Lethe murnnu's soft ami slow'. 

PerhajvH when (iod at last in ire 
Shall jmrify the world with fire, 

And to mankind reston* again 
’J’iines hajipy, void of niij ami pain, 

The beings of this earth beneath. 

Suc h f>uro ethereal air hIiuH breathe. 

Hail ! glory of the fleeting year ! 

Hail ! day the fairest, luqqiicst here ! 

Memorial of the time gotu; by, 

And ciublem of futurity ! 

()n NcaTa. 

My >vreck of nund, and all my woes, 

And all niy ills, that day arose, 

When on tin- fair Netcra’s eyes, 

Like stars that shine, 

At first, witli hapless fond suqirise, 

I gazed with mine. 

When my glance met her searching glance, 

A Hliivering o’er my body burst, 

Aa light leaves in the green woods dance 
When western breezes stir thorn first J 
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My heart forth from luy ]m*ast to go, 

And mix with hcr’s already wanting, 
Now tamt, now trembled to and fro, 

With eager fondneSH leaping, panting. 

Just as a boy, whoso nouriec woos him, 
Folding his young liiniiK in her bosom, 
IfeedM not caresKes from anotiier, 

Rut turns hi.s eyes still to his mother. 
When Hh(i may once regard him wutehe-., 
And ff)rth his little, fond arms stretches. 
Just u.s a birtl within tlie nest 

That cannot fly, yet constant trying, 

Its weak wings on its tender hrea.st 
Reat.s with the vain desin? of Hying. 

Thou, wary mind, thyself preparing 
'i’o live at |tea<-e, from all ensnaring, 

^I'hat tliou iniL'ht’Mt never niisclii(!t catch, 
I’ljK-'M'st you, unhappy eyt s, to watch 
With vigilance that knew no rent. 

Reside the gateways of the hreast. 

Rut you, indue’d hy <laHiiince deep, 

(h guile, or overcome l>y slet'p ; 

Or else have ()f youi own aceorrl 
Conscnteil to betray your hud ; 

Roth heart Jind soul then lied arid lelt 
Me si>iritless, of mind bereft. 

Then eease t*' weep ; use is there none 
T») think by wi‘<'j)ing to atone ; 

Since lieart and sjurit Inun me fled. 

You iii'jve not by the learf' you shed ; 
Rut to her, intreut, obtain ; 

If you do not intreat, atid gain, 

Then will I ever make y<.u 
I'pon her, till in dark ama/o' 

You riightles#* in vonr sockets ndl, 
Kxtinguisird by lier eves’ bright ]>luzc, 

As I hare been deprived of heart and sou!. 


I> H AM .VTl STS. 

Notwithstanding the* greatness of the name of 
it not in general versitlcation tlmt the 
|KK*tH’al utrenglli (»f the age i« fouml to 1 k 3 chiefly 
nmnlfesttsl. 'fowards the latter part of tde reign of 
KllxalK'th, the dramutic form of componifioir and re- 
pn’wntiitioii* ojineiditiit with that love of splendour, 
chlvalruui fecliug* Wjd romantic adventtiroff, which 
anhiiatrsl th© COUrtf Itwwrwtth tuddim luul wnaiderful 
Ijrilliancy. and attracted nearly all the p<H‘tical genius 
of linghind. 

It vvotdd apjaav tliat, at tlu' dawn of inodtTn civi¬ 
lisation, most countries of (’hristiaii ICurojw pos- 
»essed a rude kind of fheatric’al entertainment, eon- 
«isting, not in those exhibitions of natural eluiracter 
and Uftlidcut whiidi constituted the pTiiyIt df ancient 
Gri‘ece and Konic, but in re])resent:itions of the prin¬ 
cipal supernatural events of the (Mtl and New TVsta- 
ments, and of the histi>ry of tlie saints, whence the^y 
were denoniinaled J/rroc/fW, or Minu te Pht/s. Ori¬ 
ginally, they appear to have In en acted by, and under 
the immediate management of, the clergy*, who are 
understood to have deemed tlu'in favourable tifthe 
diflilision of religious filling ; though, from the traces 
of them which remain, tliey seem to have lK*en pro¬ 
fane and ind<ii>»rmi<»^ ha tW A 

miraefer I»Iay, upon the story* of St Katherine, and 
in the French langiuige, was acted at Dunstable in 
1119, and how lonjjf such entertainments may have 
previously existed in Kngliuid is not know n. P'roiii 
tlie year 1268 to 1577, they wore piJiformed almost 
etery year in Chester; and there were few large 
oi^i^ wliich were not then regaled in a similar man¬ 
ner I mm in Scotland they were not niikno wn. The 


most sacred i>er8ons, not excluding the Deity, were 
introduced into them. 

About the reign of Henry VL, persons represent¬ 
ing sentiments and abstract ideas, such as Mercy, 
Justice, Truth, began to Ixj introduced into the 
miraide jdays, and led to the composition of an im¬ 
proved kind of drama, entirely or chiefly composed 
of such charficters, and terme<l Moral Plays. 'These 
were certainly a great advance upon the miracles, 
in as far as they endeavoured to convey sound moral 
lessons, and at the same time gave cKicasion to some 
jvoetical and dramatic ingenuity, in imaging forth 
the characters, and assigniing appropriate siiee^hes 
to each. The only scriptural character retamed 
in them was the devil, who, Ivcing rejjresented in 
grotesque habiliments, and perivetually beaten by 
an attendant chanwder, called the Vice^ served to 
(‘iiliven w'liat must have been at the best a sober, 
tleaigh well-meant entertainment. The Crmlle r/ 
Sreurity, Hit (he jVail on the Head. TmjKitient Poverty^ 
and the Marriaije of Wisdom and Wit, are tlie names 
of ninral plays which enjoy ..-d p<j})ularity' in the reign 
(»f Henry' Vlll. It wa.s al>out tliat time that acting 
first became a distinct profession; both miracles 
and moral plays had ])reviou.sly l>eeii represented 
by' clergymen, scln Iboys, or the members of tnul- 
ing inc«)r]K)rations, and wv re only brought ftirward 
<M;casionally', as part of some jmblic or private fes¬ 
tivity. 

As the intrcxluction of allegrvrical characters Inui 
lH'<'n an improvement iijK>n those ]day'8 w hich eon- 
.nisted of scriptural ]H.Tsons only, so was the intro- 
ductimi of liistorical and actual characters an im¬ 
provement ui>on those wliich emj^loyed only' a set of 
imiH'rsonaU'd ideas. It was soon found tlmt a real 
human lieing, with a human name, was l>etter cal¬ 
culated t<» awaken tlie synijiatliies, and keep alive 
the atti'iition of an audiciitv, and not less so to im¬ 
press them witli moral truths, than a lieing wdio 
only repri‘sente<l a notion of the mind. The substi- 
tutii'ii of thesi* for the symbolieal characters, gra¬ 
dually t«H)k place during the earlier |uirt of ttie six¬ 
teenth century ; and thus, witli some aid from Greek 
dramatic literature, wliieli now Ix'gan to l>e studied, 
and from the improved theatres of Italy and Simin, 
the genuine English drama took its rise*. 

As s|H*cimenH of st>mething between the moral 
]duys and the modern drama, the luterhulis of John 
ilr.Ywooi) may K* mentioned. Hey'wood was sup- 
portc<l at the court of Henry VILI. partly aa a 
musician, ]Kirtly as a professed wit, and partly as a 
writer of plays. His dramatic com^Kisitious, piirt 
<if w hii h w ere priHluced bt‘fore 1.^21, generally re¬ 
presented some ludicrou.s familiar incident, in a 
.style of the broadest and (‘oarsest farct‘, but yet 
witli no small skill and talent. One, called the 
Pour turns iip<.>n a dispute Ix^tw t-eu a Talmer, 
a Fardoner, a l’otieary% and a Pedlar (who are the 
only characters), as to w hich shall tell the possest 
falsehiXHl : an accidental assertion of the ralmer, 
that he never saw a woman out of patience in his 
life, takes the rest off their guanl, all of whom de¬ 
clare it to lx? the greatest lie they ever heard, and 
the settlement of tlu^ question is thus brouglit alxuit 
ainidst much dndlery. One of HeywocKl’s chief 
objects sevuns to have been to satirise the manners 
of the clergy, and aid in the cause of the Reformers. 
There were some less distinguished w'riters of in- 
b rludes, and Sir David Lymdsay’s Satire of the 
Three Pstatesj acted in Scotiand* in 1539, wa« a 
play of this kind. 

The regular drama, from its very commencement, 
was divided into comedy and tragedy, the elementi 
of boHi being found quite distinct in the rude enter¬ 
tainments above des^bed, not to speak of tlio 

i«a 
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cedents afforded by Greece and Koine. Of (comedy, 
which was an improvement upon the interludes, and 
may he more remotely traced in the ludicrous parts 
of the moral plays, the earliest si)ecimen that can 
now be found bears the uncouth title of lialph 
Hoyster Dot/ster, and was the production of Nicolas 
Udall, master of Westminster school. ,lt is sup¬ 
posed to have been written in the reign of Henry 
VIII., but certainly not later than 1.551. The scene 
is in London, and the characters, thirteen in num¬ 
ber, exhihit the manners of the middle orders of the 
' peojde of that day. It is divided into five acts, ami 
the plot is amusing and well constructed. INlr .1. 

I Payne Collier, who has devoted years of anxious 
1 study to the history and illnstraHon of dramatic 
1 literature, has discovered four acts of a comedy, 
which he assigns to the year 1500. 'I'liis })lay is 
entitled Mrsoaonus, and bears to be written by 
' * Thomas Kychardcs.’ The scene is laid in Italy, 
j but the manners are Knglisl), and tlu* eharaetc r of 
the domestic fool, so important in the <‘ld cometly, 
is fully delineated. 'J'lie next in point <'f time is 
Gammer Gurton's jVeed/r. siipjiosed to liave been 
!; written abouf 1505 (or still earlier) by John Stii.i., 
Master of Arts, and afterwards bisboi> of Bath and 
Wells. This is a j)iece of low rustic- linmonr, tbe 
whole turning upon the loss and n-eoverv of the* 
needle with whieh Gammer Gurton was mending a I 
piece of attire belonging to her man Hodge. But | 
it is cleverly hit off, and eontains a few well-sketched ■ 
characters. ; 

The language of Ralph Bol ster Doyster, and of i 
Gammer Gurtou’s Xeedle, is in long and irregularly 
I measured rhyme, of whicli a si^cc-imen may he given 
i from a sj)CH.‘ch of Dame Cnstanee in the former play, 

’ respecting the difliculty of preserving a ’good repu- 

i tation :— 

■-How necessary ir is new a-days, ! 

That each body live uprightly in all manner way> ; i 
-For let never so little a gap be oj»cii. 

And be sure of this, the wurst >Nill la- s}M*ken ! 

! Tragedy, of later origin than comedy, (-ame di* 
rectly from tbe more elevated ])ortions of tbe moral 
plays, and from, the pure models of Greece and . 
i Rome, The earliest known 8]>e{’imen of this kind 
of composition is the Traycdji of' I'errex amf J*orrej\ 

: composed by Thomas Sackville, afterwards lEarl of 
Dorset, and by Thomas Norton, and jdayed bc'f»)re 
Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, by the memlKTs of 
the Inner Temple, in January I5f»l. It is founded 
I on a fabulous incident iti early British history, and 
I is full of slaughter and civil broils. It is written, 

! howcv'cr, in regular blank verse, consists of five acts, 
i and observes some of the more useful rules of the 
j classic drama of antiquity, to wliich it Inairs rcsem- 
, blance in the introduction of a chorus — tliat is, a 
I group of persons wliosc sole business it is to inter- 
! Bperse the play Avith moral observations and infe¬ 
rences, expressed in lyrical stanzas. It may occasion 
some surprise, that the fir.st English tragedy should 
contain lines like the following :— 

Acastus. Your grace should now, in these grave 
yeans of yours, 

Have found ew. this the price of mortal joys ; 

How short they be, how fading here in eaith ; 

How full of change, how little our estate, 

Of nothing sure save only of the death, 

To whom both man ainl all the world doth owe 
Their end at la.st : luutlier .should nature’s power 
In other sort against your heart prevail. 

Than as the naked hand whose stroke assays 
The armed breast where force doth light in vain. 

Oorhoduc. Many can yield right sage and grave 
advice 


Of ]i«ticnt sprite to others wrapp’d in woe, 

Ami can in speech both rule and conquer kind, 

Wl»o, if by j)roof they might feel nature's forC(‘, 

^Vo^Ild show theinsclves im-n as they are iinleed, 

Whieh now Avill needs be gods. 

Not long after tbe appearance of Ferrex and 
Forrex, both tragedies imd eonuuiies had become not 
uncommon. Ihtmon and Pytfdas, the first English 
tragedy ujn)!! ji elnssieal snl)jeet, was acted heh)re i 
the queen at Oxford, in latjO ; it was the composition i 
of Richauo ICdwauds, a learned member of the uni- i 
vorsity, hut was interior to Ferrex and Forrex, in .s ! 
far as it carried an admixture of vulgar comedy, rod j 
was written in rhyme. In tlic same year, two ]>hiy8 ! 
res])cctiveh' styled the iSk/;>/>o.vc.v and Jacasta^ the one I 
a comedy adaj)tcd from Ariosto, tlic otla*r a tra- ;| 
gedy from Euripides, were acted in Gr.ay’s Inn Hall. ;| 



(iray’H inn llali. j ! 

I 

A tragedy, called Tanrred and Gismunda^ composed 
hy five iiicmbcrs ()f tlie inner 'I'emple, and presented j 
there before the (jueeii in was the first Eng¬ 

lish pl.ay taken from an Italian novel. Various | 
dramatic pieces now followed, and between the years | 
1568 and l.'ibO, no less than lifty-iwo drarna.s were 
aet(‘d at court under the superintendence of ihej, 
Master of the Revels. I - nder the date of 1578, we 11 
have the play J*j omos ami (Jussandra^ by Gi;or( 3 K { 
Whktkone, on w hich Shakspeare founded his j 
Measure for Measure. Historical plays were also j 
produced, and the Troublesome. Jiciijn (f Ktny John^ * 
the i'bmcaw VleJories of Henry T\, and the Chronicle \ 
History of Leir, Kiny of ICnylund, formed the quarry j 
from which Shak8]»eare constructed his dramas on j 
the same Events. The first regularly licensed theatre ! 
in London was oiHined at Black friars in 1.57G ; and in 
ten years, it is mentioned by Secretary W^singliam, 
that there Avere tw o hundred jdayers in mid near 
the metroiwlis. This was probably an exaggeration, 
but it is certain there were five public theatres open 
__ X64 
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about tlie commen<!t*ment of Shakspcarc’s career, and 
aeveral private or scJcct establishtncnts. Curiosity 
is naturally excited to learn sonietliinj^ of the struc¬ 
ture and appearance of the huildiiif^s in which his 
immortal dramas first saw tlie li^ht, and where he 
unwillinj^ly iiKide himself a ‘ motley to the view/ in 
his character of actor. Tlie theatres were con8tructe<l 
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of wood, of a cinailar form, open to the w« aiher, 
exceptinu: oviT the J^taec, wliich was coven-d with .a 
thatelh-d roof. Oiit'iide, on the loof, u llai? w.is 
hoisteil durinc ti»e time of ]H'rfonuane*', >\lii< h com- 
nieneod at tliree o'clock, at tlie thiial sinttulimf or 
rtonrisli of trumpet*<. cavaiiiTs and fair <lani s 

of tlie court of I'dizahelli h it in hoxi-s below the 
jfalleiy, or wma* accomiuodaled with sto(»ls «>ii the 
sta^e, wliero some of the yomi:^ .iralhmt*^ also threw 
thernselw s at Kai^th on tlsr ni>!i-.strewu tloor, while 
their pa'.ri'S li.anded tluan pipes and t<fDaeco, tlien a 
fasliionahle and lii;-hly-]ui/cd luxury, 'The middle 
classes were crowded in the ])it, or yorr/, •v\ Inch \;'as 
not furnished with seats. Movcaiile scenery was 
first introduced by Davenant, after the Uestor.ation,* 
but rude imitations of towers, wotwls, animals, or 
furniture, servtal to illustrate the scene. 'I'o point 
out the ]ibuH’ of action, a boanl eontaininj^ tlie name, 
painted or writt( ii in lar^a' hdters, wans hunjj; out 
durini; tlie i>erformaiiee. AiHuently, an alli'iiorieal 
exhi))ilion, ealleil tin* Dumfi Siwfr, w.as exhihitetl 
Itefore every act, and |Lrav<? an outline of the action 
or circumstances to follow. Shaksjx'arc lias jire- 
serveil this peculiarity in the ])Iav acted Ix'fore the 
Inufj: and ipieeu in Hamlet; hut he never emphyvs it 
in his own dramas. Such inaclhiu'ry, imfeed, w'oiild 
he incompatible witli the in(Tca,stHl action and busi¬ 
ness of the staicc, w hen the miracle plays bail piven 
plaw to the * ]>omp and (‘ircuinstancc’ of historical 
dramas, and the bustling liveliness of comedy. 'Ihc 
chorus wa.s lim^T n tained, and appears in Marlowe's 
Faustus, and in Henry ^■l. Actresses were not scon 
on the Rtupje till after the Ih'storation, and the 
female parts wore played by hoys, or ihdicatc-lookin}; 
young men. 'I’his may pcrha]).s palliate tlio gross- 

♦ * TUo alr blc»it cuNtle, round whoso wholeaomo creftt 
The martlet. Rucat of Bummor, chose her neat— 

The foroBt-walks of Arden** fair domain, 

Where Jnque« fed hU soUtary vein ; 

No ponoil's aid at yet had dar‘d wupply, 

Been only by th' inteUeotoal oyo.*->~C. Lamiu 


ness of some of the language put into the mouths of 
females in the old plays, while it serves to p<dnt out 
still more clearly the depth of that innate sense? of 
beauty and excellence wliich prompted the exquisite 
I)ietur(‘s of loveliuess and perfection in Shakspoare^s 
ftrinule ehar{vct(;rs. At the end of cficli performance, 
the clown, or buffoon actor of the company', recited 
or sung a rliymiiig nualley called a ji(j, in which he 
often contrived to introduce satirical allusions to 
public men or events; and lafore dismissing the 
audience, the actors knelt in front of the stage, and 
ofl'ered up a jirayer for the (jiieen ! Reviewing these 
rude arrangements of the old theatres, Mr J)yce 
happily remarks — ‘ WlKit a contrast Ixtw'een the 
almost total want of scenery' in those day.s, an»l the 
splemlid reprcM'utations of external nature in our 
modern playhouses I Vet jverhaps the decline of the 
drama may' in a i^reat measure l>e attribute»l to tliis 
irni>rovement. d'he attentiim of au audience is now 
directed rather to the eff >rts of the painter than to 
tho>e of llie actor, who is f^st ainitl tlie marvellous 
effects of iii’ht and shade on our gigantic stages.'* 
The only inform.ation wc possess a.s to the pay¬ 
ment of drarnatii^ autliors at this time, i.s contained 
ill the memoraiuia of Fliili}) Heiislowe, a theatrical 
manager, jirescrved in Dulwii li colh-ge, and quoted 
hy MaU)ne and T '.her. before the Vi-ar Ifoo, the 
I i»ric<* paid hy Lleiislowe for a new jihi}' never cx- 
i ceetied ; but after this date, i>erliaps in conse¬ 
quence* of the e.vertions of rival companies, l.arger 
sums were givt n, and prices of X2n and £‘25 are 
im ntioned. 'fhe ])roceeds of the second day’s per¬ 
formance were afterwards added t<j the author’s 
emolnmcnts. rurnishing prologues for new' plays, 
the prices of which varied from five to tw'enty shil¬ 
lings, was another source of gain; but the jiroverhial 
]>overty of jimts seejns to have Ix'cn exemplified in 
tlie old dramatists, even wiieii they were actors as 
Well as authors. d'h(* .sharclioldtTs of tlie theatre 
(h-rived c'onsiderahh* profits from tlic performances, 
and wert'occasionally paidforcxhiliitions in the houses 
of the nobility. In lfu2. a sum of ten pounds w'as 
given to ‘ Ihuhidge's ]>layers’ for performing Othello 
IhToiv C>ueen LlizalH.'th, at Harefield, the seat of Sir 
Tlumias I'.gerton, Nearly all the ilramatic authors 
preceding and cont('m|K)rarv with ShaksjMoarc were 
men w)u> liad recciveil a learned oilucatien at the 
university of Oxfud or t'amhriilge. A profusion 
of classical imagery abounds in their plays, but they 
did not copy the severe and correct taste of the 
ancient ni'Klcls. They wrote to supply the popular 
demand for novelty and exeitement—for broad farce 
or siqicrlative tragedy—to introluce the coarse 
raillery or comic incidents of low' life—to dramatise 
a murder, or emlioily the vulgar idea of oriental 
hliKHlsImd ami splendid extravagance. ‘ If we seek 
for a |>oeticul image,’ says a w riter on our drama, 
‘ a bur.st of jiassion, ji beautiful sentiment, a trait of 
nature, we seek not in vain in tbewrorks of our very 
oKlest dramatists. Rut none of the predect'ssors of 
Shiikspearc must lx? thougbt of along with him, 
w'lion lie ap^H'ars Ixfore us like Pnmiethcus, moulding 
the figures of men, ami breathing into them the 
aninuition and all the passions of life.’f Among the 
immediate predecessors of tlie great poet are some 
w orthy of separate notice. A host of playwriifhts 
ahoundixl, and nearly all of them have touches of 
that happy poetic diction, free, yet choice and select, 
w Inch gives a jH?rinanent value and interest to these 
eUler masters of English poetry. 

♦ Memoir of Shakspeare—AUlinc Poet*. 

t Uiuckwood*» Magazine, vul. ii-, from Easayi on the Old 
Drama, oaid to bare been contributed by Uenry Madk«iiato» 
author of the * Man of Feeling.' . a- 
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JOHN LVLY. 

John Lyly, born in Kent in 1554, produced nine 
plays between the years 1579 and 1600. They 
were mostly 'WTitten for court entertainments, and 
performed by the scholars of St raul’s. He was edu¬ 
cated at Oxford, and many of his plays are on my¬ 
thological subjects, as Sappho attd Phaon^ Endpmion, 
t\\c Maid's Metamorphosisy &c. His style is aflccted 
and unnatural, yet, like his own Niobe, in the INfe- 
tamorjdiosis, ‘oftentimes he had sweet thoughts, 
Bometimcs hard conceits; betwixt both a kind of 
yielding.’ By his Eupfiuesy or the Anatona/ of B7/, 
Lyly exercised a jiowerful though injurious influ¬ 
ence on the fashionable literature of his day, in prose 
composition as well as in discourse. His plays were 
not important enough to found a school, llazlitt 
was a w'ann admirer of Lyly’s Endymion, but evi¬ 
dently from the feelings and sentiments it awakened, 
rather than the X’oetry. ‘ I know few things nuwe 
j>erfect in characteristic painting,’ lie remarks, 
‘than the exclamation uf the I’hrvgian shepherds, 
who, afraid of Ixdraying tlie secret of Alidas's cars, 
fancy that “ Mie very reeds how down, ns tliough 
thc}^ listened to their talk nor Tuore afleeting in 
sentiment, than the ajiostrophe addn'ssed by his 
friend Eimienides to Endymion, on a\ aking from his 
long sleep, “Behold the twig to whii-h thou laidest 
down thy head is now become a tree.”’ 'I’herc an' 
finer things in the Metamorphosis, as where the 
prince laments Eurymene lost in the voods— 

Adorned with the presence of iiiv lov('. 

The woods I fear siicli sc.'crct power siiall jwovo, 

Aa tliey‘11 shut u[) each palli, iiidc (nerv wa\, 
Because they still would liavc lier g(» astray, 

And in that ])luco would nlwuys liave her sei o. 

Only because they wouJ<l J>e ever grei'ii, 

And keej) the winged chorisK'r.s still then'. 

To banish winter clean out of the year. 

Or the song of the fairies— 

By the moon we sport and play. 

With the night begins our day : 

As we dance the dew' doth fall, 

Trip it, little urcliins all. 

Lightly as the little bee, 

Two by two, and thn'c ]>y three, 

And about go we, and about go we. 

The genius of Lyly was essentially lyrical. The 
songs in his xdays seem to flow freely from nature. 
The following exquisite little pieces arc in his drama 
of Alexander aiul Campaspe, written about loK.'j;— 

Cupid ami Campaspe. 

Cupid and my Cainpnspc play’d 
At cards for kisses ; Cu]*id paid. 

He stakes his quiver, how, and arrow’s, 

His mother’s doves and team of sparrows ; 

Loses them too, and down he tljrows 

The coral of his lip—the rose 

Growing on’s cheek, but none knows how’ ; 

With these the crystal on his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin ; 

All these did iiiy Campaspe won : 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh Love, hath she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas, become of me ! 

Song. 

What bird so sings, yet so does wa i I ? 

O His the ravish’d nightingale 
J'lgr —tereu—'She cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 


Brave prick-song I who is’t now we hear I 
None but tho lark so shrill aud clear, 

Now at heaven’s gate she (daps her wings, 

The mom not waking till slic sings. 

Hark, hark ! but what apT'ctty note, 

Poor B(jbiu red-breast tunes his throat; 

Hark, how’ the jolly cuckoos sing 
‘ Cuckoo !’ to w'cleome iu tho spririg. 

cKontn: i*ki:lk. 

Ge(3Rgi: Peele held the situation of city poet and 
conductor of pageants for the court. He wu.s also 
an a('tor and a shareholder w’ith Sliakspeare and 
others, in 1589, in the Hlackfriars theatre. In 15S4, 
bis Arraignment of Parisy a court show, was rtq>ro- 
sented before Elizabeth. The author was then a 
young man, who had recently loft Christ-church, 
()xford. In 1593, IVele gave an example of an Eng 
lish histori(‘al play iu his Kdivard /. The style of 
tliis pi(‘ce is turgid and mouotonons; yet, in tlic fol¬ 
lowing allusion to England, we see S(miething of the 
liigli-sounding kingly spiHX’hes in SliaksjK'aro’s his- 
tori'':d plays 

Illustrious England, ancient sc at of king-^, 

\\*h<we chivulr)’ hutl-i roynlisM thy fiinio, 

'lliat, sounding bravely through terrestrial rale, 

Pr< claiming c<»nqu(*sts, spoils, and vict<'ri(?s, 
flings glorious txditxs through tlie fartln'-t w’Oldd ! 
W’hat warliko nation, train’*! iu tears of arms. 

W’hat harhnrons ]»eople, stubborn. *>r nntarrr'l. 

W’liai i limutv un<h'V the nieii*Hiin "igns, 
t >r frozen zone umler Ids bnmml stage, 
first have n<»t tjUakM ami tj’c'inhleil at the nniiie 
Of Britain an<l }i*'r mighty conijuer"! '. ? 

Ib'r iieiglihonr n-alnis, as .S’otlam!. Itenmaik, Erance, 
Aw'ed W'itli their dc‘e*ls, an*l i*'a]on« of bt*!' rinns, 

Jin VO hegg'd ili'lensive nml <*tr*’nd\(‘ leaLOie'*. 

'J’hus Europe, rich ami miglity in h*‘r kin!:s, 

Hath fear'd bra^e Englaml, tin.-adful in lo r king«. 

.And m*w’, to etends*- Albion’s e}iain]ii*»ns. 

K(|uivalent with Trjan’s aneicjit fame, 

(’onies loM'ly Ed war* 1 lr<»!u .fl'ni^alem, 

Vta.Ting iM'btr*' the wind, plongldng th*,' sea *, 

His stretehed sails till’d with the bn'atb of men, 

That thnamh the world ailndre Ids maniim-s. 

Ami ]o, at hist arrived in l)(>^er road, 

Ijongshunk, your king, your glory, and om- son, 

AVith tro(»ps of romiuering lords and wurlikc kidjLjhts, 
Like hloodv-erestcd Alars, o’erlooks his host. 

Higher than all hi?? army by tlie Iiea*!, 

Marching along us bright an flho'bn-*' (*v»‘s ' 

And we, his motlier, sliall hehohl our h*>n. 

And England’s peers shall .s(‘e tlndr soven'ign. 

Pocle w'as also author (d' the (thl UVrr s’ 7'u/c, a legen¬ 
dary story, jmrt in prose, arnl part in blank vctrc*. 
which aflbrded Milton a rude (uitline of his fable of 
Cornus. ’J’he Old Wjv(?s’ d ale was yirintcd in 1595, 
as jurted by ‘ the (^ut.'eii’s Majt'sty’s Players.’ d'be 
greatest work of 1/cele i.s his Striydure drama, the 
Love of King iPavid and Pair Pethsahey w'ith the 
tragedy of Ahsaluviy which Mr (yamplK ll terms Mho 
earliest fountain of j>:itho8 atid harmony that can 1)0 
traced in our drainatie ptxdry.’ d’he date of represen¬ 
tation of this drama is not known ; it w’as not jirinted 
till 1.599, after Shak^yKsaro had written some of bis 
finest comedies, and oyxuied up a fountain comi)ared 
with which the feeVde tric'klings of Ikade wxtc wholly 
insignificant. It is not probable that Pcade’s play was 
ivritten before 1590, as one passage in it is a direct 
plagiarism from the E'fiery Queen of Spenser We 
may aUow Peele the merit of a delicafc Tx^tical 
fancy and smooth onisical versification. The defect 
of liifl blank verse is its want of variety: the art of 
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varying the pauses and modulating the verse with¬ 
out tlie aid of rhyme hofl not yet iKjen generally 
adopted. In David and Betlisalx) this monotony is 
less observable, because his lines are smoother, and 
there is a play of rich and luxurious fancy in some 
of the scenes. 

ProloffW to ICinfj David and Fair Jktlsahe, 

Of Israers swcetcHt singer now I sing, 
llis lioly style and hapf)y victerioH ; 

Whose muse was dipt in tliat insjnring dew, 
Archangels ’stilled from the breath of .love, 

Decking her teinples witli the glori«»UH dowers 
Heaven rainM on to[)K of Sion and Mount .Siual. 
l '[>on the bosom of his ivory lule 
Tlu* clierubim and angels laid their breasts ; 

And when his consecnite<l fingers stniek 
The golden wires of his ravisJnng har]), 
lie gave alarum to the host of heaven, 

That, wing’d w ith lightning, brake the elouds, and east 
d’heir crystal annour at his conqm.'ring feet. 

(>f this sweet poet, Jove’s musician, 

Ajid of his be:iut(*o\i*t son, 1 [ue-'S ia sing *, 

'J'hen hel[>, di\irie Ailonai, to eom’uct 
I’[xin the wings of my wel 1-teniper'd verse, 

Th<^ liearers’ nunds ul'o\e the towi'rs <tf heaven. 

And guid<‘ them so in this thrice haughty {light, 

Their mounting feathers sconh not with the fire 
That none «.'aii temp<T l»ut thy holy hand : 
do thee for succour Ho s my leehle jii\ise, 

And at thy b i t her irnu pen doth nse. 

Hkthsahk .arj'i Ju r n\uitl hatliinp. Kinc; D.vvtu ab.ivc. 

'1 lie Sung. 

Hot sun, cool tire, temp('rM with sweed air. 

Itlaek sliHile, fair nurse, sinub/w mv white hair : 

Shine sun, Imrn tire, breathe air and eu'^e me, 
lllaek shade, fair Jiursc, sliruud me and ]dease me ; 
Shadow (tii\ sweet nurse) keep me from burning. 
Make Jiot my glad ('nuse, euuse of mourning. 

Let not my beauty’s lire 
i nllume uiiHtaid desire, 

N“r pier<*e any bright eye 
'I’liat wandereth lightly. 

(.ome, genilo ^<‘phyr, trick'd with those 
laM’lumex • 

That ej>t in Lden hweeten’vl Adam’s lu\e, 

And stroke my bosom with the silkc'n fan : 

’f'his shade (sun pnad) is yet no proof for thee ; 

'I'liy boily, smoother than this waveless spring. 

Ami jnirer than tlie substaiicu of the same, 

Can crt‘<'p tlirough that his laneesl eannot pit ree. 
I'hou and thy sister, soft and sacred air, 

(bubless of life an<l g<nerm*ss of health, 

Keeps every fountain frt‘sli ami arbour sweet ; 

No brazen gate her passage can repulst'. 

Nor bushy thicket bar iby subtle i>reatii. 

'I'heri <b^ck thee with thy loose delightsome rol>es, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play tiu! w'antons with us thit>ugh the leaves. 
iMn'id, \Vl>at tunes, what words, what bH>ks, what 
w'oiubTs pierce 

My soul, incensed wdth a sudden fire. ! 

W'hat tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 
Knjoys the beauty ofsi) fair a dame ! 

Fair Kva, plac’d \u i>erfcct hap[>im‘HH, 

Lending her pniise-notcs to the lil»cral licavens, 
Struck with the accents of archangels’ tunes, 

Wrought not luoro j)lcttiiure to her husband's thoughts 
Than this fair woman's words and notes to mine. 

May tliat swoet plain that l>ears her pleasant weight, 
lie still cuameird with disetdour’d flowers ; 

> The Min*# rojs. 


That precious fount bear sand of purest gold; 

And for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the source, 
IMay upon rubies, saj^phires, crysolites ; 

The brim let be embrac’d with golden curls 
Of inoHs that sleeps with sound the w'aters make 
For joy to fecrl tlie fount with their recourae j 
Let all the grass that iKjautifieH lier bower, 

Hear manna every monj, instead of dew; 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 

That hangs like <d)ain“ of jKarl on Hennon hill, 

Or balm which trickle<i from old Aaron’s beard. 

Filter C'csA V. 

S«'e, Cusay, se<' the flower of l^^vael, 

The fairest daughter that obi/ys the kuig, 

In all the land tin* Lord subdued to me, 

Fairer tlian Isaac's lover at the well, 
llrigliter than inside hark of new-l»ew ii cedar, 

Swef'ter than flames of fine ji -rfumed m\ itIi ; 

And emmditr than the silver eh.nds that dance 
(>n zephvr s wings before the King of Heaven. 

< Vs'f?/. Is it imt fl« tlisabi; th* Hethite's w ife, 

I ’rias, let’.v at IbiLath 'iege with .loal' ( 

Ihirid. < h) now ami hiing her (juickly to tlie king ; 
Tell her, her graces hatli {band grace with him. 

Vih'iri,!. I will, my lord. [E.rtf, 

Jjari^f Ilrighl Ikthsabe shall wasli in David's 
biiwer 

In wjiM'i’ mixo<i with piiit -t alnei'iid flower. 

And I'athe her b*-aw(y in tli** milk of kid** ; 

Ifneht Urthsuhx giv</H lartli t-* my di-iri'., 

\'erduri' to earth, and m that it.rdun* flowers, 

'!'(► flowers '»w(M t odour', ai.d to o«lours wing's, 

That carries pleasures to tlie hearts of kings. 

« * Kf ' 

Now enmes mv hn, r tripping like the roe, 

And brings my longing- tamjb d in her hair : 

To 'joy her lovr I’ll build !i kingly bower, 

Soated in licaring of a hundred stream.s, 

I’hat, for their homage to !irr 'OvereigMi joys’, 

Shall, as the sorpents fold into their ncsts, 

111 ohll(|m“ turnings wind the nimble wtucs 
About tin' eirclo «>f her curious wailks, ' 

Ami with tlieir murmur ^ummon easeful sleep, 

I'o lay his golden .scc]>ire- on her bro\vs. 

Mr Lamb savs justly, tliat the line * seated it) licaring 
of a hundretl streanii»’ is tlie bi‘st in the above pas¬ 
sage. It is imltMMl a noble juKdical image. Petde 
died Infore laJJ, and seems, like tnost of his dra¬ 
matic brethren, to have led an irregular life, in the 
Uiitlst of severe jMuerty. A \ailume of A/erri/ ('an- 
ctitt ii Jr^ts. said to have Iwa'ii by him, was ]mblished 
after his death in IGOT, which show's that he was 
not scrupulous us lo the means of relieving his 
necessities. 

THOM.es KYI>. 

In I.a88, Thomas Kvn prothieed his play' of Jfiero- 
ninio nr Jidrtmimo, and sotine years afttTwards a second 
part to iL under the title of the Spanish Tratji'tiu, or 
liivronitno is Mad Aaain. This svH'ond part is su]>- 
posed to have gone thnnigh more etiitinns than any' 
])lay of thi‘ time. Hen Jonson was afterwards cn- 
gage<l to make additions to it, when it was revived 
in 1601, und further mlditions in 1602. 'These new 
scenes arc said by Lamb to be ‘ the very salt of the 
old plav,’ and so superior to donson's acknowledged 
works, that lie attributes them to Wel>ster, or some 
‘ more poUuit spirit* than lUni. This s«vm.s refining 
tiH’i much in criticism. Kyd, like ]Marlow, often 
verges upon bombast, and ‘ deals largely in blood 
and death.* 
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THOMAS NASH. 

Thomas Nash, a lively satirist, who amused the 
town with his attacks on Gabriel Harvey and the 
Puritans, wrote a comedy called Summcr''s Last ^yHl 
and Testament^ which Mas exhibited before Queen 
Elizabeth in 1592. He Mas also concerned Mith 
MarloM' in writing the tragedy of Queen of 

Carthage, He m jis imprisoned for being the luitlior 
of a satirical play, never ])rinted, called the Jsle of 
Dogs. Another ])iece of Nash\s, entitled the Suppli¬ 
cation of J^ierce Pc7i)iiless to the Devil, Avas printed in 
1592, Avhioh M’as followed next year by Christ's 'J'ears 
over Jernisalem. Nash M as a native of Leostotf, in 
Sutlblk, and M\as born about tlie year 15(')4 ; he Mas 
of St John’s college, Cambridge, He died about 
the year 1600, after a ‘life spent,’ he says, ‘in 
fantastical satirism, in mIjosc veins lierctofoiv 1 
mispent iny spirit, and prodigally consjured against 
good hours.’ He Mas the Churchill of his day, and 
M'as much famed for Ids satires. One of his con¬ 
temporaries remarks of him, in a happy couplet— 

His style Avas Avitty, tliough lu' had some gall. 
Something he might have mended, ma\ all. 

} i ft urn front l\( rtiafsu.f. 

Tlie A’ersificatiou of Nash is liard and inonotonou.s. 
The folloAving is from his comedy of ‘ Sunujier's Last 
Will and Testament,’ and is a favourable specimen 
of his blank verse : great part of the jday is in 
prose ;— 

1 never hivM ambitiously to clind*, 

Or thrust mv hand t(to fur into the tire. 

To be ill heaven sure is u hlev.^ed lliin,::, 
lint, Atlas-like, to prop heaieii on om*'^ hae); 
Cannot hut he more lulxair than deliidit. 

Such is the state of men in lionuur jdaecd : 

I’hcv are gold vessels made i'or servile uses ; 

Higii trees tliat keep the Meather from Iom’ liousos, 
But cannot shield the tcm]>est from tliemsolves. 

1 love to dwell betwixt the hill and ilales. 

Neither to he so great as to he envied. 

Nor yet ho poor the world shouhl jdty me. 

In his poem of Pierce Pcnnilcs.s, Nash draw.s a har¬ 
rowing picture of the despair of a poor scholar— 

Ah, AAiirthless vit ! to train me to this m’oc : 
Deceitful arts that nourish discontent : 

111 thrive the folly that heAvitch'd me s<* I 
Vain thoughts lulieu ! for uoav 1 will repent— 

And yet my wants persuade me to pro<-eed, 

For none take pity of a scholar's iu*e(l. 

Forgive me, God, ultliough I curse my birth, 

And ban the air wlierein I breathe a Avreteli, 

Since misery hath daunted all my mirth, 

And I am (juite undone through promise breach ; 
Ah, friend.s !-—no friends tliat then ungentle frown 
When changing fortune casts us headlong down. 


ROUEUT GREENE. 

Robert Greene, a more distinguished dramatist, 
is conjectured to have been a native of Norfolk, as 
ho adds ‘ Norfolciernsis’ to his name, in one of liis pro¬ 
ductions. He Avas educated at Clare-IIall, (kim- 
bridge, and in loSd appeared as an autlior. He is 
supposed to liavx* been in orders, and to luiA'e held the 
vicarage of Tollesbnr}", in Essex, as, in 1585, Robert 
Greene, the vicar, lost his preferment. The {Jays of 
Greene are the llistory of Orlando, Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay y AlphonsuSy Kmcj of Arragon, George-a- 
Green, the Pinner of Wakefield, James I V,, ami the 
Looking-glass for London and England the latter was 


AA-ritteu in (‘(injunction with Lixlge. Greene died 
in Septemher 1592, oMung, it is said, to a surfeit of 
red herrings and Uhenish wine I Besides liis plays, 
h(‘ Avrotc a numlKT of tracts, one of Avhich, ]*andmto, 
the Triumph of 'Time, 1588, avus tin* soiina* from 
Avhich Shakspearc dcrivc<l the plot of his Hmh'r’s 
Tale. Some lines contained in this talc are very 
beautiful; - 

Ah, Mere she pitiful U'^ she is fair, 

Or hut as mild as she is si'eming so, 

'I'hen Avere my hopes grt'iiter llian my des]adr — 

'fhen all the Avmhl mimt heaven, nothing Avoe. 

Ah, Avere her lietirf relenting as her haml, 

'I’hut si-ems to melt e\n Mith the mihle-l touch, 

'fhen kn<*Av I Avlu'ie t'> .scat me in ti lan-1 
Linler the Avide lieaveii';, hiu yet not Midi. 

Su as she shows, she seems the hudding rose, 

Vet .sAvecter far llutn h an earthly tlouer ; 

SoA'en lgn «»f beauty, like tlic‘ spray she grow's^ 
j OompassM she is with thorns and eanker'd Ikover ; 

} Vet, Avore she Milling t" he pluekM and Avorn, 

I Slie Avuiihl he gather'd tlnai^jh she grew on tliurn. 

The blank verse of Greene apjiroaclu s next to that 
of M;trIoAv, thoimh less i nergetie. His imagination 
was Iiv('|y .and discursive, f tiid of legendary lore, and 
filled Avith classical itnages and illustratioins. In his 
Orlando, he tlins apostmpliises the evening star: — 

Fair ijiK'en ol'hoe, then mistress ef «leliL’)it, 

'I’hou gladseim- lamp iluit w ail'si on l’htelK.''H train, 
Spreading tliA kindnc" thrmigh tlie janing erhs, 

'I'hul in their unii-n prai-e th\ ladling jtmveis ; 

’I'lion that hast staGd the li»Ty Fh’e::en's eemsf', 

And mad'st the ceaeliimin of the gloiieiis wain 
Tit dpM'fi in vi(*w' el’ J)a}>hne’.s excellence ; 

Fair pride «-f laern, swcM-r hraiity et' llie even, 

Lo<ik ell Orlande languisliing in I'oe. 

SAveet .selitarv gre\« s, wheiia- the nymphs 
With ideasanee laugh t" sf,- tlie s:um‘s jday, 

Witness ()rlando’s faitli unto his hoc. 

'JVead site ihe-e Ihvajis ! kind I'lora, h<»ast thvjnide; 
Seek she fw sluuh's J spread, ce<lars, for her saKe. 
Fair Flora, make her eoueli amidst thy rtowers. 

SAve(.‘l erystul spring’s, 

Wash ye with roses when she long" to ilrink. 

.‘\h thought, my heaven ! Ah lieiiven, that knoAA’s rny 
thoughts! 

Smile, Joy in her that rny content luilli w rought. 

Fassages like this prove that (Jn'cno succccils avcI), 
iLS Ilallani remarks, ‘ in that florid .and gay styJi*, a 
little redundant in images, Avhich Shaks|K;arc fre- 
(|uciitly givc.s to his jirinccs and courtiers, and Avhich 
renders some unimpaHsioneMl .scenes in the historic 
plays effective and brilliant.’ Frofessor Ticck givt‘s 
liiin the liigli jiraisc of jiosse-ssing ‘a bappy‘ ttilcnt, a 
clear .spirit, and a lively imagination.’ His comcilies 
have a good deal of boisterous merriment and farcii al 
liuiiiour. (jieorgc-a-Cir(*iMi is a slircAvd Vorkshirc- 
niaii, who nieet.s witli the kings of Scotland and 
England, Robin Hood, Maid Marian, &t\, and m Iio, 
after vuriou.s tricks, receives the pardon of King 
IMAA'urd— 

George-a-Green, give me thy hand : there is 
None in England that shall do thee wrong. 

Ea'cu from my court ! came to see thyself, 

And iioAV 1 see that fame sjieaks nought hut tnith. 

The following is a sfiecimcu of the simjde humour 
and practical jokc.s in tlic j»lay : it is in a 8cene bc- 
tM'cen George and liis servant: - 

Jefikhi. Tliis ftdloAv comes to me, 

And takes me by the bosmn : you slave 
Said he, hold my horse, and look 
He takes no com in liis feet. 
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No, roarry, whull he, nir, rpioth I ; 

I’ll lay my cloak umlcnuatlj him. 

I took inv clonk, Hpread it all lilonp;, 

And hi» horw» on the inldHt it. 

Oforfjr. Tho\i chovii, •rpr'-t tlum wet hi»< home upon 
thy cloak ? 

Jniiun. Ay, hut mark how 1 k rvc<l him. 

Ala«l<r»’ ami lie uerc no h<(oncr ;^'one down into the 
ditch, 

Hut I plucked out my knilc, cut four hole^ in my 
cloak. 

And madi' Ids Jiorsc htund on the Itare irroiind. 


epicures, whose loose life hath made reli/^on loathsome 
to your cars ; and when they soothe you with terms of 
mastership, remember liolwri (ireeue (whom they have 
<»ften flattereil) perishes for want of comfort. Re- 
ineniWr, ^^entlemen, your lives are like so many light- 
ta|Krrs that are with care delivered to all of you to 
maintain ; these, with wind-putfc<I wrath, may be ex¬ 
tinguished, with drunkenness put out, with negligence 
let fall. 'I'he fire of niy light is now at the last snuff. 
My hiiml in tired, ami I forced lo leave where I would 
lx,‘gin ; dchirmis that you should live, though himself 
lx* dying.—RoJifJiT 


‘ I'riar llacmi ami IViar Hiiiigriy’ is (ireene’s best 
coim dy. Ilis friars are cunjunirs, and the jdec‘c* con¬ 
cludes with one of their pupils Iwung carrie<| off to 
hell on the hack of one of Friar Baron’s devils. Mr 
('oilier tldnks this was one of the latest instances of j 
the devil being l)rouglit upon the stage ht pmfirni ; 
pcr.xmu. 'The play was acted in l.dM, hut may have 
been protliiced a yvnr or two <Mrlier. j 

In some hour of rer)entam'e. wiien cK-ath wnis nigh ^ 
at iiand, (Jreem* wrote a tniet called A Wurth 

of Wil^ liinniht noth a ^Mtlliou ofJit juuUttH f. in which 
he cleplori s Ids fate more feeling!. than Xash. and ! 
also gives ghostly advice to his aecpiaint.am'cs, ‘that 
spend their wit in malting plays.' Marlow lie 
aecaises of alliel.on ; Lodge he ih.signate.s ‘young, 
Jnvenal,' and ‘a "Weet hoy ;’ 1‘eele he considers too 
good for thc.‘ ami be glatua-s thus at Shak.s* 

])eare ; ld*r tl.eia* is an U]‘start ctow iMMutifu-d 
with our feather-i. that, >\ith liis tiger's lieart wrapt ' 


Con hat — A Sonn/J. 

Sw'cct arc the thoughts iluit savour of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crowTi : 

Svreet are the nights in carelessi sluinln'r sfwnt : 

The ]»oer c-’tate scones Fortune’s angry frown. 

Such swe-ct cojitciit, such mind'', such sleep, such bliss, 
Ihggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

'file Iiomely Imuse that harbour^ quiet rest, 

'i'he cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
i he mean, that ’grees with country music 
'] lie sweet cons<irt f»f lidrth’s and music's fare. 

< ibscurcd life >c(> down a type of bliss ; 

\ mind content I'oih crown and kingdom is. 

[S<S'jjirf to fo r Chif'!, 

After tscai'in;; from k.j 


in a jdayci 's liide, supposes he is as wt 11 able to bom- 
ba^^t cult .a bl.ank ver'>e as the In'st of you ; and being 
an alcsoliite ditliamu's Fae-totum, is, in his own . 
conceit, thf only S/itifr-sf'ton' in a c'ountry.’ 'J'he ; 

[unudtej: aliu'.i.ui to Shaksjeeare is j»a!pa!)le: the, 
e.S'prtssions. ‘tiger’s heart,’ Xe. are a parody cm the 
line in 11* iiry N'l., part third ■ 

(> li C l’* hc'art wrujU in a woman'.s liide. ; 

The ^Vinb■r’s Tab- is boUco ed to be* one of Shaks- j 
peare's lato dramas, not written till long after | 
Greem‘’> death ; eon>efpiently, if this he correct, tlie i 
unha])py man could not allude to the ])lagiarism of i 
the plot iVoiii his tale of I’amloslo. Some forgotten ! 
play of (Jrcem* and his friends may h v'c Is'en al¬ 
luded to; ]rtrliai»s the- old draina.s tuj which Sliaks- 
ixare eonstruetes] bis Henry \'l., for in one of these, 
the line, ‘ ) tiger’s heart,’ Xe., also oeeur.s. The.se 
old plays, however, seem above the pitch of (Jreene 
in tragedy. The ‘(Jroat's Worth <tf Wit’ was pub¬ 
lished after (fitsme's death by a brother dramati.st, 
Henry' ('hetth*, who. in the preface to a suhseqiunt 
work, apologised iiulir(‘<-tly for the allusion to Shaks- 
IM*are. * I am ii.s .sorrv,’ he Ruys, ’as if the origimil 
fault had bt*en mv fault, lH*eau.se my.self have seen 
his demeanour no les.s <!ivil than he exc*elleiit in the 
quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship have 
rejiorted his uprightness of dealing, vvliieh argues his 
honesty', and his face tious grace in writiiig, that ap¬ 
proves his art.’ 'I'liis is a valuable statement: full 
justiee is done to Shaksixare's moral w'orth and civil 
dei>ortnu‘nt, an<l to his resjxctability'as an aetorand 
author. C’hctLle’s mxlogy or explanation W iva made 
in LV.)a. 

The conclusion of Greeru‘’« ‘ (iroat’s Worth of Wit’ 
contains more pathos than all his plays ; it is a har¬ 
rowing picture of gtmius debased by vice, and stir- 
rowing in nqKjntanee 

* But now retuni T again to you three (Marlow, 
I^>dgt», and Poole), knowing my uilsery is to you no 
news : and let rno heartily introat you to bo warned 
hjf ray hanns. Ihslight nci)t, as 1 have done, in irre- 
Ugious oaths, despise druukennesa, fly lust, abhor those 


Mother's wag, ]>rct(v boy, ' 

Fatlicr's HoiTow, father'** joy, 

Wlic ‘11 thy futlier hr-^i did ; 

Such a !»oy by him and me, * 

Ib.* w.as glad, I wa** woe, | 

F<*riunc changed made him so ; • 

When he had left his pretty boy, | 

Last hi-^ *«orrow, first hi< joy. e 

Wee]» not my waiiton, smile upon my knee ; ii 

When thou art old, there's grief enough for thee. Ii 

'The wanton smiled, fatlu'r wept, ij 

Alother cried, l*aby leap'd ; i' 

Aloro lie Clon ’d, more he cried, 

Nature c*>ulcl not sorrow hide; | 

He must jjo, Iu‘ mu i kiss | 

(.’liild and mother, haby blcfts ; t 

Fur he left his ]*ri‘tty boy, j 

Father's sorrow, father’s joy. j' 

Weep not my wanton, sm’ile upon my knee ; 

When thou art old, there’s grief enough fur thee. i 

I 

2 ’//< Shrjifu'nl trad his IFb'c. I 

It w.as near a thieky shade, 

Tlint bi*oad leaves of beeclx had made, 

Joining all their tops so nigh. 

That scarce Piuebus in ccuiUl prv ; 

Where sat the swain and his wife, 

Sporting in that pleasing life, 

That Coridon commciideth so. 

All other lives to over-go. 
lie and she did sit and keep 
FlcH’krt of kids and flix’ks of sheep : 

He upon his pijw did l>hiy, 

She tune<l voice uutc^ his lay\ 

And, for you might her housewife know, 


Voitx* did sing and fingers sew. • 

lie tvas young, hii* coat was given, jf- 

With welts of white seamed Ixtween, oain- 
Tunied over with a flap, ^ pathos. 

That breast and bosom in did wrap, claims the 
Skirts side and plighted free, 

Seemly hanging to nia knee, 
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A whittle with a silver chape ; 

Cloak was russet, and the cape 
Served for a bonnet oft, 

To shroud him from the wet aloft : 

A leather scrip of colour red, 

With a button on the head ; 

A bottle full of countiy whig, 

By the shepherd’s side did lig ; 

And in a little bush hard by, 

There the shepherd’s dog did lie, 

Who, while his master ’gan to sleep, 

Well could watch both kids and sheep. 

'J'he sl4e}>hcrd was a frolic swain. 

For, though his ’parel was but plain, 

Yet doon^ the authors soothly say. 

His colour was both fresh and gay ; 

And in their wits plain discuss, 

Fainir was not 'I'ityrus, 

Nor Menalcas, whom they <*all 
The uldcrleefest swain of all ! 

Seeming him was his wil‘e, 

Both in lino and in life. 

Fair she was, as fair might bo, 

Like the roses on the tree ; 

Buxom, blithe, and young, I ween, 

Beauteous, like a suniincr’s queen ; 

For her cheeks wore nuUly huetl. 

As if lilies were iiuhrued 

With drops ofldoixl, to make the white 

Please the eye witli more delight. 

Love did lie within her eyes, 

111 Htnbusli for some wanton prize ; 

A leefer lass than this htul boon, 

Coridon had never seen. 

Nor was Phillis, that fair may, 

Half so gaudy or so gay. 

She wore a chujdet on her head ; 

Her cassock was of scarlet red, 

Long and large, as straight as bent ; 

Her middle was botli small and gent. 

A neck as white as whales' bone, 

Cornpast with a lace of stone ; 

Fine she was, and fair she wa«, 

Brighter than the brightest glass ; 

Such a shepherd’s wife as she, 

Was not more in Thessaly. 

[Philndor, seeing this couple sitting thus lovingly, noteU the 
concord of country amity, and began to conjecture with hini- 
Rclf, what a sweet kind of life tlioscnien use, wlio were by their 
birth too low for dignity, and by tiieir fortunes t<»o 8 inii)le for 
envy: mcU, he thought to fall in prattle with them, had not 
the shepherd taken his pijn; in hand, and begun to play, and 
his wife to sing out, this roundelay :—3 

All ! what is love ! It is a r>retty thing, 

As sweet unto a shepherd as a king, 

And siveeter too : 

For kings have cares tliat wait uf»on a cromi. 

And cares can raakt; the sweetest cares to frown : 
Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shej)herd swain % 

His flocks arc folded ; he comes home at niglit 
As meny as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too: 

For kings l>ethink them what the state require, 
Where shepherds, careless, cArol by the fire: 

Ah then, ah then. 

If couiitiy loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a sliepherd swain ? 

He kisseth first, then sits as blithe to eat 

cream and curd, as doth the king his meat. 
And blither too : 

I Do. 


For kings have often fears when they 8uj3, 

Whore shej)herds dread no poison in their cup ! 

Ah then, ah then. 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

AVhat lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

T'pon his couch of straw he sleeps as sound 
As dotli the king upon his Ixals of dow'ii, 

More sounder t(K) : 

For cares cause kings full oft their sleep to spill, 
Where weary sliej)herds lie and snort their fill : 

Ah then, ab then. 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ( 

-Thus with his wile lie sjicnds the year as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or sytli. 

And blither too ; 

l or kings have wars ami brttils t(> take in hand, 
A\']ien shepherds liiugli, ami love upon the laud : 

Ah then, ah thmi, 

If country loves such sweet desin's gain, 

W hat lady woubl not love a shepherd swain ? 

Tiro^i.v.^ i.oiun:. 

Thomas Loih;i: was an aelor in Idondon in 1584. 
He bad iweviously Ixvn a servit<w of 'I’rinity college, 
( fxfbrd (15 7 .’f), and had aceniupanied (’aptain (darke 
in his voyage to the ('aiiary Islamls, JU* first 
studied law at Liiu-oln’s Inn. but afterwards prac¬ 
tised medii'ine. He took the degrta* of M.l). at 
Avignon. In he juihlished a novel called liustt^ 

liutf, Kupltuvs' (loldin in which lie recom¬ 

mends the fanta‘;tio style of Lyly. From part of 
this work (the .story of Bosalind) Shakspe.are enn- 
stnicted his .l.v You Lihr If. If we su])]Mise that 
Shaks])enre wrote first ski tcln s of tin- ‘ W inter'sd'ale’ 
and* As You Jdkelt.’lKfi.>re 15t»2 (as lie didof ‘ Romeo 
and duliet,’ * Hamlet,' .kc.), we m;iy aceount for 
(irt'ene's i h.arge of jdagiarism, hv assuming that the 
words * iK-aiitified with our feathers,’ referri-d to the 
tales of ‘ Paiidosto’and ‘ Jtosalind.* In J.odg<* 

wrote a historical ])lay. the Wouruls' of' Cirll Hb/', 
Liveljf set forth iu the True Tnujealirs of Afarius ami 
Si/lla; this plav is heavy and uninteresting, hut 
Lodge had the good taste to follow’ iSl.arlow’.s Tam- 
burlainc, in the adojdion <d’ blank verse. Fur ex- 
amjde— ’ 

Ay, but the milder passions show the man ; 

For, as the leaf doth beuntify the tree, 

'I’he pleasant tlowers bedeck tin' painted s]ulng, 
Flvcn ^o in men of greatest reach and ]>ower, 

A mild and piteous thought augments renown, 

The play, A iMoknuj-(Mass for Ijaaion and lluffhiiuf 
written by Lodge and (dreene, is <lirected to the de¬ 
fence of the stage. It applies the scriptural story 
of Nineveh to the city of London, and amidst drimkeii 
bufIi>onery, and clownish mirth, contains smne power¬ 
ful satirical writing. Jxidge also wTote a volume of 
satires and other poems, translated Josephus, and 
I>enned a serious prose defeiu'c of the drama. He 
w’as living in 1600, as is yiroved hv his ohtnining that 
year a ])us.h from the privy council, permitting liim- 
self and his friend, ‘ llenry Saveli, gent.,’ to travel 
into the archduke’s country, Uihiiaj with th m two ser¬ 
vants, for the purpose of recovering some ilebts due 
them tliere. The actor and dramatist liad now 
merged in tlie jirosyierous and wealthy t>hysieian: 
Lodge hod profited by Gremie’s e.xarnple and warning. 
According to Wood, Lodge died of the Jilaguc in 
September 1625. 

It is impossible to separate tlie labours of Greene 
and Lodge in their joint play, but the former was 
certainly the most dramatic in his talents. In Luge’s 
‘ Rosalind/ there is a delightful spirit of romantic fancy 
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aiid a love of imture that marks the true poet. We 

subjoin some of his minor pieces:— [Love,] 


[Beauty.^ 

Like to the ebar in lii|.dio8t sphere, 

Whore all imperial glory shineB, 

Of Helf-Hurne colour is her hair, 

Whether unfolded or in twines : 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Uf/ining heaven by every wink ; 

The gods (io fear, when as tlu'y glow. 

And I do tremble when I think. 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud, ' 
'i’hat beaut dies Aurora’s face ; 

Dr like the silver eriins'Ui shroud, 

'rhnt Pliolnis’ smiling looks df)th pace. 

! Her lij'H are like two budded ro-*es, 

Whom mnks of lilies neighbour nigh ; 
i;. ^Vithin whicli bounds she bulia enclo'-es, 

:■ Apt to entice :i deity. 

Her neck like \o a stately tower, 

^^'he!•e To\e himself irnpr soiiM llc'. 

^ 'I'o watch for glances, <!verv h<ujr. 

From her divine and saeivd eyes. 

With ftricnl joeirl, with ruby red, 

Wdth iiiarhh- xDiitc, with sajiphire blue. 
Her body cver^ \vhcr«' is fed, 

; Yet soft in touch, aiid sweet iii view. 

I Njiture hcrs<“lf her shape admire^, 

'the gods arc woundc<i in her sight ; 

I Ami l.ovc forsakes Itis heavenly Jires, 

I And at her eves his brand d-uh light. 

Jjove in my like a be, 

Hoth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings h(' j’lavs w ith me. 

Now with hi.s feet. 

Within mine eyes he makes his n« ^t, 

His iied amidwl my tender breast ; 

My kisses are Ids dtiily feast, 

And yet he rob.s me of my rest : 

Ah, wanton, v. ill t' { « 

And if I sleep, then pereheth In* 

^^'ith pretty Hight, 

Atid nuikes his pillow of my knee, 

'J'h(‘ live-long idght. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the struig ; 

He music }days if so I sing ; 

He lends me every lovely tldng. 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting : 

Whist, wanton, still ye ? 

Fisc I with n»ses every day 
Will whip you hence, 

And biml you, when you long to [day, 

For your ofi’ence ; 

I’ll shut mine eyes to keep you in, 

I’ll make you fust it for yotir sin, 

I’ll count your jmwer not worth a ]i!n 
Ala« ! whut hereby shaiU 1 w in, 

If he gainsay me \ 

What if 1 beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod I 
He will repay me wdth annoy, 
lIot!au»e a god. 

Ihen sit thou safely on my knee, 

I»o8oni bo ; 

liffi mine eyo«, 1 like of thee, 

O, Cupid I HO thou pity me, 

Spare not, but play thee. 


Turn I my looks unto the skies, 

I.a)ve with his arrows wounds mine cyee ; 
If so I ga/.e upon the ground, 

Love then in every flower is found; 
S<'arch T the shade to fly my pain, 

Love mcet.s me in the shade again $ 
^^'ant i to walk in secret grove, 

K’en there I meet with sacred love ; 

If so 1 bathe me in the spring, 

F’en on the brink I liearhiin sing ; 

If so I meditate alone, 

He will l>e j»artncr of my moan ; 

If HO I mourn he weeps with me, 

And wliere I am there will he be ! 


CHRISTOPIIKK JIAIIIXIW. 

The greatest of Sliaksp<mr('’s prt^cursors in the 
drama was ('iiristophek t — a fiery imagi¬ 

native spirit, who first in.parted consistent character 
and energ^v' to the stage, in connexion with a finely 
modulated and varied Idank verse. Marlow is sup- 
pi;sed to hav(r bc^ n born alwut the year 1562, and is 
said to have lMM.*r ^lie son of a shoemaker at Canter- 
hury. He had a learned education, and t<x)k the 
degree of M.A. at lieiinet college, Cambridge, in 
l.'is;. I’revious to this, he had written his tragedy of 
Tamhurhimt thv (rreat, which was Buccessfully brought 
out (HI the stage, and long continued a favourite. 
Shak.‘5jH’are makes ancient Pistol quote, in ridicule, 
part of this j>iay— 

H'dlii, ye painj><>r’d jaclos of Asia, &c. 

Put, amidst the rant and fustian of ‘ Tamburlaino, 
there are passages of great lx'aut.v and wild grandeur, 
and the ver.sification justifies the compliment after- 
wurd.H paid by Hen Jonson, in the w’ords, ‘Marlow'^s 
ndghty line.’ His high-sounding blank,verse is one 
of his most eliTiracteristic features. Marlow now 
commenced the profession of an actor; but if w’e lire 
to credit a contem])orary balhul, he wavS8<x>n incEjia- 
citated for the stage by breaking his leg * in onelewal 
scene.’ His second jday, the Life and Death of Dr 
Faujitufi, exhibits a far w ider range of dramatic power 
than Ins first tragedy. Tlie hero studies necro¬ 
mancy, ami makes a solemn disposal of his soul to 
Lueifer, on eumlition of having a familiar spirit at 
his eoimnand, and unlimited enjoyment for twenty- 
four years ; during w hich ]>eriod Faustiis visits diffe¬ 
rent eountries, ‘ Cidls up spirits from the vasty deep,* 
ami revels in luxury and sjdendour. At length the 
time expires, the lamd IxK'omes due, and a party of 
evil spirits enter, amidst tlmnder and lightning, to 
claim his forfeited life and person, 8uch a plot 
aff'ordtal scojh‘ for deep passion and variety of ad¬ 
venture, ami Marlow^ lias constructed from it a 
ixjwerful though irregular play. Sc'cnes and pas¬ 
sages of terrific grandeur, and the most thrilling 
agonv, are intermixed w ith low humour and preter¬ 
natural machinery, often ludicnju.s and grotesque. 
The ambition of Fnnstus is a sensual, not a lofty 
ambition. A feeling of curiosity and w'onder is ex¬ 
cited by liis necromancy and his strange compact 
w ith Lueifer; but we dt> not fairly sympathise w ith 
him till all his disguises are stripped oflT, and his 
meretricious splendour is succeeded by horror and 
despair. Then, when he stands on the brink of ever* 
lasting ruin, waiting for Uie fatal moment, implor¬ 
ing, yet distrusting repentance, a scene of enduun- 
ing interest, fervid passion, and overwhelming pathos, 
carries captive the sternest hearts and proclaims the 
full tritimph of the tragic poet 
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[^^cenesf^vm Marlmv*8 Fattstm.] 

Faustus.—Waonkr, bis Servant. 

Faust. Say, Wagner, tliou hast perused niy will. 
How dost thou like it ? 

TFa^r. Sir, so wondrous well, 

As in all humble duty I do yield 

My life and lasting service for your love. [A/vV. 

Throe Scliolara enter. 

Favst. Gramercy, Wagner. 

Welcome, gentlemen. 

First Sch. Now, worthy Faustiis, methinks your 
looks are changed. 

Faust. Oh, gentlemen. 

Sec. Sch. What ails Faust us ? 

Faust. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I lived 
with thee, then had I lived still, but now must die 
eternally. Look, sirs, comes he not ? C(»mes he not 1 

First Sc?i. Oh, my dear Faustus, ^\hat imports this 
fear i 

SfT. Sch. Is all our pleasure turned to nndancholy ? 

Third Sch. lie is not well with being over solitary. 

Sec. Sch. If it be so, we will have physicians, and 
Faustus shall be cured. 

First Srh. ’Tis but a surfeit, sir ; fear nothing. 

Fau^t. A surfeit of a deadly sin, that hath damn'd 
both boily and soul. ! 

*SVr, Sch. Yet, Faustus, look up to hea\en, and re¬ 
member merev is infinite. | 

Favst. But Faustus’s otfonce can ne'er be ]>ardoned. I 
The serpent that temYiteJ Kve may l*e sjned, but not j 
Faustus. Oh, gentlemen, bear me with patience, and 
tremble not at my speeches. Though my heart jtant 
and quiver to remember that I hu^ e been a stud uit 
here these thirty years, Oh, would I Imd ne'er seen 
Wirteinberg, never read book I and ^vhat v. ondei> hav(‘ 

I done, all Germany can witness, M*a, all the world : 
for wliich Faustus hath lost both (u rmanyaml the 
world ; yea, heaven itself, liein eii the* scat of Ood. the 
throne of tlic blessed, tlie kingdom of joy, and must 
remain in hell for ever. Hell, ()h hell, for ever. Sweet 
friends, wliat shall become of Faustus being in bell 
for ever ? 

Sec. Srh. Yet, Faustus, call on 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured t on 
God, whom Faustus hath blaspheme<l t (di, my (h d, I 
would weep, but the devil draws in mv teai*s. Cu^-h 
forth blood instead of tears, yea, life ami soul, (>h, he 
stays iny tongue : I would lift up my hands, but see, 
they hold'em,they hoblVin 1 

Scholai-s. Wl»<», Faustus 1 

Faust. Why, Lucifer and Mcqdiostopbilis. Oh, gen¬ 
tlemen, I gave them my soul for my cunning. 

Scholars. Oh, God forbid. 

Faust. God forbid it indeed, but Faustus hath done 
it : for the vain pleasure of four-and-twenlv years 
hath Faustus lost etenial joy and felicity. I writ tlieni 
a bill with mine own blood ; the date is expired : this 
is the time, and he will fetch me. 

First Sell. Why did not Faustus tell us of this l>e- 
fore, that divines might have prayed for tliee ? 

FavM. Oft have I tlionght to liave done so ; but the 
devil threatened to tear me in pieces if I named Go<l ; 
to fetch me body and soul if 1 once gave ear to divi¬ 
nity; and now it is too lute. Gentlemen, away, lest 
you perish with me. 

Sec. Sch. Oh, what may w^e do to save Faustus ? 

Faust, Talk not of ine,but hra eyoursclves,and de})ai-t. 

Tfiird Sch. God will strengthen me, I will stay with 
Fi^stus. 

Sch, Tempt not God, sweet friend, but let us 
into next room and pray for him. 

FauitSAy^ pray for me, pray for me; and what 
noise soevM^ou hear, come not unto jue, for nothing 
can rescue xneSv 


Sec. Sch. Pray thou, and wc will pray, that God may 
have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, farewell ; if I live till morning, 
I’ll visit you : if not, Faustus is gone to hell. 

Scholars. Faustus, farewell. 

Facbtcs alone.—The Clock strikes Eleven. 

Faust. Oh, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare h<»iir to live. 

And then thou must be damn’d jx'rpetuiilly. 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease and midnight never come. 

Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day : or let tliis hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may n*])ent and siive his soul. 

O Initc Icntc currit), nords 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
'I’he devil will come, an<l 1‘austus niust 1 h' dainnM. 

< )h, I will lea]) to heaven : who ]»ulls me down ? 

See wliere ('hrist’s bl<*<*d strc'aniN in tlie finnnjnent : 
One <lrop of blood will save* me ; (>li, niy Christ, 

Bend not my heart for n.aming of my Christ. 

Yt‘t AS ill I e;ill on him : O s]»are me, I.ueifer. 

A\ here is it now { ’lis gone ! 

Ami see a ihn at'ning arm, ami angry brow. 
Mountains ami liills, eome, come, and fall I'U me, 

And hide me fri»m the liea) v wrath of heavtun 
N<) t then 1 will lieadloiiL' run into the earth : 
tlupe earth. f>h no, it will not harV>our me. 

You stars that reign’d at mv naliCity, 

\Vhose influenee ha\e allotted d»'adi and hell. 

Now' draw np Faustus like a fogtiv mist 
Into tlie entrails of y(»n labouring eh^ud ; 

That when you viunit I'orth into tin* air, 

My liml)s may isj.ue from \our smoky mmrtlis, 

But let my soul mount an<l usi'eml to in ii\en. 

The Wut('h fttriKrs. 

Gh, half the hour is past ; ’twill all be j'ast .'irn)n. 

! Gh, if mv soul must suffer for my sin, 
j lmj*ose S(»nie end to mv incessant j»ain. 
j Let Faustus live iti liell a thousand years, 

I V liumlred thousand, and at the last be saved : 

: No end is limited to damned so»ds. 

I Why wert th«>u init a creature wanting soul t 
I (>r Avhy tl"!^ imnn»rtal that ihou luist i 

< di, Pytlingoras, Met«*mj>sycosis, were that true, 
d'Jus soul sliould fly from me, and 1 be chang'd 
Into some brutish beast. 

Al! beasts are l»a])])V, for Avlieii they die, 

Their .souls are soon dissolv’tl in elements : 

But mine must live still to be j>lagmed in hell. 

Curst be the parents that engender’d me ; 

No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse; Lucif(‘r, 

That liath depriv'd thee* of the joys of henv(*ii. 

TJic Clock .strikes Tw'elvc. 

It strikes, it strikes j now, bexly, turn to air, 

Gr Lucifer will Ix'ar thee quick to hell. 

Oh soul, Ix) chang’d into small w'atcr elro]>s, 

Anel fall into the ocxuin : ne’er be foeind. 

Thunder, and enter the Devils. 

Oh merey, he.‘aven, bx)k not so fierce on me. 

Adders anel serjients, let inc l)reathe a while : 

Ugly hell gape m>t; come not, Lucifer: 

I’ll bum my books : Gh, Mephostophilis 1 
* * # 

Enter Scholars. 

Fir.it ScJi. Conu;, gentlemen, let us go visit Faustui,! 
For «uch a dreadful night was never seen * 

Sine© first the world’s creation did begin * j 

Such fearful shrieks and cries were never heard. J 
Pray heaven the Doctor have e8ca|)ed the daii||)cr« | 
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S('h. 0 help UH heavens! see, here arc Fausfcus* 
limbs 

All torn asmuler by the hand of death. 

Third The devil whom Fuustus serv’d hath tom 
him thus : 

For ’twixt the hours of twelve and otic, methought 
j I heard him shriek and call aloud for help; 

At whicli same time tlur house seem’d nil on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damned fieiuls. 

fc. >Srh. Well, gentlemen, though Faustus’ end be 
such 

i As every (‘hristian heart, laments to think on ; 
j Yet, for he was a scludar once admired 
j For w<»ndnnis knowledge in our (lenmiTi seUools, 

; We’ll give his mangled limbs <lue burial : 

And all the seholars, (doth'd in mourning black, 

I Shall wait upon his heavy fvim-ral. 

I Choru.i. Cut is the branch that might have grown 
I full straight, 

!i And bunuMl is AjadloV laurel bough 
' That sometime grew' within this learned man; 

;! Fanstus is gone ! Ilegard his Ijellish lall, 
f! W'hose fjendful fortune may exhort the wise 
* thily to wornler at Jinlawtul things ■ 

Whose deepness <lotli entice such f rw'ard wits 
j To practise more than heavenly power jiennits. 

'Flit' classical taste of Marlow is evinced in the tine 
apostrophe to Helen of (I reeee, w born ll»c spirit Me- 
phofitopliilis eonjnres njt ‘Indwet n tw'o Cupids,’to 
gjatify tin; sensual ga/e of Faustus;— j 

) ^ ] 

' "Was thin tlie face that launch’d a thousand >hips ; 
j And hurn'd the loplo-s (<.\vej> of Ilium 1 
! Sweet Helen, make inc immortal with a kis" ! 

Ilcr lips MU'k forth m\ -oul Ma' where it flic*<. 
f’(»me, Helen, c*onn‘ gi'c me mv •«ou] ag'ain ; 

Here will 1 dwa ll, fu- h<’av<'n i> in these Iij»-, 

. And all i< dro-'S that i" not Helena. 

() thou art fairer than the ( vening air. 

Clad in ih<' beauty "f ji thousand star- ! 

Urigbter art tlnai than flaming .lupiier 
M’hen be uppi ar'd to hapless Siuneh' ; 

M. ire lovely than the monarch of the sky i 

In w'anton Arelliusa’s a/ure arms; 

Ami none luit ilmu shall he my paramour. 

Before loDd, Marlow' pnKluced thre\ other dra¬ 
mas, the JcH' of the .\fnssncre at J*aris, an<l 

a historical play, Kduard the Srnmd. The more 
malignant passions of the Imman breast have rarely 
j lK.‘en represented with such force as they are in the 
I Jew\ 

I 

I {Pasmf/es front the Jeir of Mid (a.) 

[In one of tlie early sc-enos, Itaralms tfie .lew' iii Uoprivtsl of 
liiN wcviUh hy the povrnior of .MjiIUi. While In'ing coniforUsl 
! in hiu distresH by two Jowthh fricn<U, he thus dcnotin(M.*s his 
i oppreiiHors ] 

The plagues of Fgv'pt, ami the curse of heaven, 
KarthV barrenness, and all men's hatred 
Inflict u])on them, thou great Prinnus Motor ! 

And here, \ijwm my knees, striking the earth, 

I ban their souls to everlasting pains 
And extreme tortures of tlie fiery deep, 

That thus have dealt with me in my distress, 

[So deeply have his misfortunes embittered his life, that he 
would have it appear ho is tlrtsl of It] 

And henceforth wish for an etonial night, 

That clouds of darkneas may enclose my flesh. 

And hide theae extreme sorrow's from mine eyes. 

[Hut when his eomfbrtera are gone, ho throw* off the mask of 
sorrow to show his real feeUnfpi. which enffipwt to him scheme* 
of the iubtlort vengeance. With the ftiUHment of thee*, the 
rent of the play to ocoopied, and when, havltig taken Cetrlbla 


vengeance on his enemies, he to overmatched bixnaolf, he tbu* | 
confesses his crimes, and closes his career:—] 

7'hen Barabas, breathe forth thy latest fate, 

And in the fury of thy torments, strive 
To end thy life with resolution : 

Know, (iovenior, Tis T that slew tliy son ; 

I fram’d the challenge that did make them meet. 
Kimw, (’alyrnalh, 1 ainiM thy overthrow ; 

And had 1 but escap’d this stratagem, 

I w'ould have brought confusion on you all. 

Damn’d Chri.stian dogs, and Turkish infidels. 

But now l)Cgnns the extremity of heat 
1 To pinch nn; with intolerable ]>ang.H. 
j Die life, fly soul, tongue curse thy fill, «nd d*^. 

I [Dies. 

‘Edward the Second’ in considerctl as superior to the 
tw'o plays mentioned in connexion with it: it is a 
noble drama, w ith ably-drawn characters and splen- ; 
did scenes. Another tragedy. Lust's Dominion^ was | 
published long after Marlow's death, w ith his name j 
as author on the title page. Jfr Collier has shown 
that this play, as it was then printed, was a much j 
later production, and was probably written by Dek- j 
kr) and others, ft contains passages and charae- j 
ters. how'evLT, which have the impress of Marlow’s ! 
genius, and we tiank he must have wTitUai the ori- ! 
ginal outline. Oreat uncertainty hangs over many I 
of the old lirainas, from the common practice of : 
manjiger.s of theatres employing dilFerent authors, ! 
at 8ubH<;queut pcTitvls, to furnish additional matter 
fur established plays. Even I'austus wa.s dressed up ’ 
in this manner : in l.'iQT (four years after Marlow’s 
death), iXkker was paid 20s'. for making additions 
to this tragedy: ami in otluT five years, Birde and 
Bowley were j>aid £4 for further arlditions to it. 
Afiother souree of uncertainty as to the paternity j 
of old jdays, was the un.scnipuJous manner in which ■ 
hcKiksellers approi)riatC(l any popular name of the i 
day, and athxed it to their publications. In addi- ; 
tion to the above dram.atit; productions, Marlow ji 
assi.sted Nash in the tragtnly of Dido^ Queen of Car- I 
and tratislated part of Hero and Leander (after- | 
w ards completed by Chapman), and the Elegies of j 
Ovid; the lattiT was so licentums as to be burned 
by order of the Arehbishop of Canterbur}*, yet they 
were <jften n printed in defiance of the t'celesiastical j 
interdict. Boor Marlow’ lived, as he wrote, w’ildly: j 
he was accused of entertaining atheistical opinions, j 
but there is no trace of this in his plays. He came ! 
to an early and singularly unhappy end. He was ! 
attache<I to a lady, who favoured another lover; | 
Marlow’ found them in company one day, and in a , 
frenzy of rage attempted to stab the man with his | 
djigger. His antagonist seazed him by the w’ri.st, and | 
turned the dagger, .so that it entered Marlow’s ow'n 
ht^ail, ‘ in such sort,’ says Anthony Wood, * that, not¬ 
withstanding all the means of surgery that could be 
brought, he shortly after die<l of his wound,* Borne 
of the accounts represent the j>oct's rival as a mere 
‘ serving man,’ the female a courtesan, and the scene 
of the fatal struggle a house of ill-fame. The old 
ballad to which w'e have alluded thus describes the } 
aflair:— 

His lust was lawless as his life. 

And brought about his death ; 

For in a deadly mortal strife, 

Btriving to stop the breath 

Of one who was his rival foe. 

With his own dagger slain ; 

He ^[mail’d, and word spoke never race, 

Pierc’d through the eye and brain.* 

* First publtohad in 1634 by Mr Collier, in hto ‘ New Phitl* 
culara ragarding the Work* of Bhakopeare.* 
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Thus, condemned by the serious and puritanical, and 
stained with follies, while his genius was rapidly 
maturing and developing its magnificent resources, 
Marlow fell a victim to an obscure and disgraceful 
brawl. The last words of Greene’s address to him 
a year or two before are somewhat ominous:—‘ lie- 
fuse not (with me) till this last ]X)int of extremity ; 
for little knowest thou how in the end thou shalt Ix^ 
visited/ The warning was— 

Jjike the sad presaging raven, that tolU 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 

And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings. 

Jcto o/Mallif. 

Marlow’s fatal conflict is supposed to have taken 
place at Deptford, as he was buried there on the 1st 
of June 1593. The finest compliment paid to the 
genius of this unfortunate poet was b}’ his contem¬ 
porary and fellow-dramatist, Micliael Drayton:— 

Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had: his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear; 

For that fine madness still be did retain, 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 

We subjoin part of the death^sccnc of Edward IT. in 
his historical drama, a scene which Charles Lamb 
says, ‘ moves pity and terror beyond any scene, an¬ 
cient or modern.’ It may challenge comparison 
with Shakspeare’s death of Eichard II.; but Miurlow 
could not interest ns in his hero as the great d|*a- 
matist does in the gentle Eichard;— 

[Seem' from Marlowe's }klicard //. ] 

Scene, Berkley Cabtle. TIicIving is left alone withLiGiirjioit.v, 
a murderer. 

Who’s there? what light is that? wherefore 
com’st thou ? 

J/ight. To comfort you, and bring you j'»yfni news. 
Bdw. Small comfort finds ]>oor Edward in thy looks. 
Villain, I know thou coni’st to murder ino. 

Light. To murder you, my most gracious lord ! 

Far is it from my heart to ch you harm. 

The queen sent me to see ho^\ you were usM, 

For she relents at this your misery : 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears. 

To see a king in this most piteous state. 

Edw. Weep’st thou already ? list a while to me. 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s * is. 

Or as Matrevis’, ^ hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will it melt, ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me is a sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 
lAghi. O villains ! 

Edw, And there, in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days* space; and lest that I should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water, being a king ; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance. 

My mind’s distemper’d, and my body’s numb’d. 

And whether T have limbs or no, I know not. 

O would my blood drop out from every vein, 

As doth this water from my tattered robes ! 

Tell Isabel the queen, I look’d not thus, 

When for her saac 1 ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhors’d the Duke of Cleremont. 

Light. O speak no more, my lord I this breaks my 
heart. 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a while. 

1 ^is keepers. 


Edw. These looks of thine can harbour nought but 
death : 

I sec my tragedy written in thy l>rows. 

Yet stay a wliile, forbear thy l)lo<)dy hand, 

And let me sec the stroke before it comes, 

'J'hat even then when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light. What means your highness to mistrust me 
tlnis ? 

Edm. What incan’st thou to dis.semble with me thus ? 
Light. These hands were never stain’d with innocent 
blood, 

Nor shall they now bo tainted with a king’s. 

Edw. Forgive my tlnuight, foi- having such a thought, 
(^ne jewel have I left, receive thou this. 

Still fear 1, and I know not what’s the cause, 

Hut oveiy'joint shakes as 1 give it thee. 

Oh, if thou harhour’st murder in Ihy heart, 

Let the gift ehange thy niiiol, and save thy soul. 
Know that 1 am a king: Oh, at tluit name 
1 feel a hell of grief. Where is my erown ? 

Gone, gone; and do I still remain alive ? 

■ I.ight. You're ^)verwatch'il my lonl ; lie down and rest. 

Edu'. Hut that grief ket'p^ me waking, 1 shouhl sleep ; 
For not these te!i days have these eyernls closed. 

N4)w as 1 s])eak they fall, ami yet witli fear 
Open again. O wliercfore sitt’st thou here ? 

Light. If you mistrust me, I’ll be gone, mv lord. 
Edw. No, no ; for il thou mean’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt n'tuni again ; ami tlicn'fore stay. 

Light. He sleeps. 

Edw. O let me not die ; yet stay, 0 stay a while. 
Light. How now, my h>r<i ? 

Kdiv. Something still bu/xeth in mine ears, 

And tells me if I sleey> 1 i)e\ er wake ; 

'J'his fear is tliat wliieh makes me tremble thiin. 

Ami tlierefore tell me, wlierefoj-t' art thou eiune { 
Light. To rid thee of thy life ; Matrevis, comc. 
L'dw. J am too weak and feehle to resist : 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 

Tlie t;i.steof the public for the romantic drama, in 
preference to the classical, seems now to have lK?eii 
confirmed. An attempt was made towanls the close 
of Klizalx’th’s rtign, to revive the forms of the 
classic stage^ hy Daviki. tlio pen t, win) wrote two 
plays, Clfugxftra an<l Philofns.^ which arc smoothly 
versified, but taidrainatic in their character. Lady 
Eemrroke co-operated in a tragedy railed Antongs 
wTitten in 1590; and Sami^ki, I1ra.ni>o.\ produced, 
in 1598, a tame and feeble Eoinan play, Virluouh 
Octaria. 


ANTHONY MUNDAV—IlE.MtV ( llj/ri I.K. 

Ill the throng of drannitic authiws, the names of 
Anthony Mitnoav and IIi;.\rv CiiKTrLK frequently 
occur. Munday was an author us early tuj 1579, 
and he wa.s concerned in fourtwn plays. Franci.s 
Mercs, in 1598, culls him the ‘Ix-st plotter* among 
the writers for the stage. Gnc of his dramas, Sir 
John Ohlrastli'f >vas written in conjunction with 
Michael Drayton and others, and was jirinted in 
1600, with the name of Shakspeare on the title- 
page! The Death of Hohert, Earl of Ihmtinyion, 
printed in 1601, was a popular jihiy by Munday, 
assisted by Chettle. The pranks of Kobin Ilmxl and 
Maid Marian in merry Sherw(x)d are thus gaily get 
forth:— 

Wind once more, jolly huntsmen, all your lioms, 
Whose shrill sound, with the echoing woods* assist, 
Shall ring a sad knell for the fearful deer 
Before our feather’d shafts, death’s winged darts. 
Bring sudden summons for their fatal ends. ♦ • 
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Give me tby hand ; now God’s curse on mo light, 

If I forsake not grief in griefs despite. 

Much, make a cry, and yeomen stand yo round : 

1 charge ye, never more let woeful sound 
Ho heard among yo ; but whatever fall, 

Laugh gri('f to scorn, and so make sorrow small. * 
Marian, thou seost, though courtly pleasures want, 
Yet country sport in Slnirwood is not scalit. 

For the soul-ravishing delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
The winged (juiristers, with divers notes. 

Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats. 

On every branch that compasaeth our bower, 

\V^ithout command contenting us each hour. 

I’or arras liajigings, and rich tapestry, 

We liave sw’eet natun'’H best embroidery. 

h’or thy steel glass, wherein thou woiit’st to look, 

'I'liy crystal eyes gaze on tlic crystal bna»k. 

At coui*t, a flower or two rlid deck thy head. 

Now, with whole garlands it is circled ; 

For what in wealth Wo waiit, we have in lloweix, 

And what we lose in halls, we find in bowers. 

Clvettle was engaged in no less than thirty-eight 
plays Indween the. years ir>l)7 and ICtO, four of 
\vlii(‘h have Vieen printi'd. Mr ('oilier thinks he had 
written for the stage before when be piiblisbiMl 

Gn i'iie s t>o«tbunu)us wi*rk, ‘ A (iroat’s W(»rthofWit.’ 
i Among Ids ]>lavs, the Tianif s of wliieh have descended 
I to us, is one on the subjec't of (Cardinal Wolsc-y, 

I which probablv was the original of 8hak.sj>eare’s 
1 Henry Vlll. Tlie U'st drama of tliis prolific autlior 
wbii!h wc now possess, is a comedy called Pafitnt 
(inssclU taken from IhH’caecio. The bumble charms 
of the heroine are thu.s tliudy descrilx.sl:— 

; wdiere my (iri'is<'ll and her father Is, 

' Melliinks lier beauty, .•'hining tlirough W'ord-J, 

Scoins like a bright star in tlie sullen night. 

Iliav hoi'lv jjoverty dwell-* on lu'r hack ! 

J)id but tin- prmnl worM not** licr as 1 do. 

She would cast of!’rieli robc-i, forswear ri(‘h state, 
j To clothe lier in sm-h poor habiliments. 

1 I'be names (»f llangbton, Antony Hrewer, Forter, 
Smith. Hathaway (probably some relation of Shak- 
pjH^are’s wile), Wilson, N<’., also CK'eur as dramatic 
writers. Frtmi tlie diary of Henslowo, it tqqH*ar» 
that, Udween ITj'.iI and l upw ards of a hundred 
different play.s \vi*re ]H‘rforme<l by Jour of the ten 
, or eleiH'ft tlieatrieal companies wbicli then existed. 

Henslowe w a.s originally a pawnbroker, w bo ad- 
j vaiH'ed inon«*y and dresses to tlu! players, and he 
|| ultimately iHJssosse<l a large share of the wardrolnt 
? and projHTties of the jdayhouses with which he waa 
I coneerniMl. The name of Shakspeare d<H's iu»t emce 
»I occur in his diary. 

!; Several g<KKi drannia of this gohlen age liave de- 
j acended to us, the autliors of wdiieh art* unknowm. 
J A few of these posses.s merit enough to luive Ihhui 
considered first sketches of ShaksjHUire, but this 
r opinion has Ihm.ui gradually abandoned by Jdl but 
I one or two German critics. Most of them have lMH;n 
I publiihed in Dodsley’s Collection of Old Flays. The 
best are, the ‘ Merrv Devil of Edmonton,’ tlie ‘ I>on- 
don Prodigal,’ the ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy,’ ‘Ijonl Crom¬ 
well,* the ‘ Birth of Merlin,’ the ‘ ('oilier of Croydon,’ 
‘ Mucedorus,* ‘ Ixx^rine,’ * Arden of Feversham,’ the 

* Misfortunes of Arthur.’ ‘ Edward III.,’ The most 
a'lrrect and regular of these anonymous dramas is 

* Arden of F\*vershain,’ a domestic tragedy, founded 
on A murder whieU t<H)k place in 1551. Alice, the 
wife of Arden, proves unfaithful, and joins wdth her 
paramour Mosbie, and some assassins, in murdering 
her husband. Tieck has translated this play into 
German^ as a genuine production of Sliakspeare, but 


the style Is different: In the earliest acknow] 
works of the Warwickshire bard, there Is a play of 
wit, and of wliat Hallam calls * analogical imagery,’ 
which is not seen in ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ though it 
exhibits a strong picture of the passions, and indi¬ 
cates freedom of versification and dramatic art. We 
subjoin one touching scene l>etween Alice and her 
paramour—a scene of mutual recrimination, guilt, 
and tenderness:— 


[Scenic from Arden of Pevershxm.^ 

Ahicx Arokw—Mokbiic. 

AfoJi. How'now, Alice? What! sad and passionate! 
Make me jiartaker of thy j>cnsiveiieHS ; 

Fire divided burns wdth lesser force. 

Al. But I will dam that fire in my breast, 

Till by the force thereof my part consume. 

Ah, Mosbie ! 

.Such deep jiathaircs, like to a cannon’s burst, 
Discharged against a ruinated W'all, 

Breaks my relenting heart in tht/usand pieces. 

I 'ugentle Aliw, thy sorrow is my sore ; 

Thou knowest it well, and ’tis thy policy 
To forge distriissful looks, to wound a breast 
tV'here lies a heart which dies when thou iu*t sa(l. 

It is not love that loves to anger love. 

AL It i.s not love th.at litvcs to murder love. 

A/o.st. I low mean you that ? 

AL Thou knovv’st how' dearly Arden loved me, 

Afos. Ami then- 

AL And then—conceal the rest, for ’tis too bud, 
that my words be carried to the w'ind, 

.\nd published in the world to both our shamcn. 

I pniv thw', Mosbie, let our spring-time wither ; 

Our liarvest el.se will yield but loathsome weeds. 
Forget, I pray thee, what has past l>etwixt us : 

For now I biu.^h ami tremble at the thoughts. 

JAas. M'hat ! are you changcfl i 

Af. Ay, to my former haj»py life again ; 

From title of an odious strumpet's name 
To honest Anlen’s w ife, not .\j-dcn’s lionest wifo— 

Ha, Movsbie ! ’tis thou hast rifled me. of that, 

And made me slanderous to ail my kin. 

Kven in my foreheuil is fhy name engraven, 

A mean nriifieer, that low-lnuni nniue ! 

1 wHiS bewitcht ; woe-wortli tin? hapless hour 
Ami all the cuumcs tliat enchanted me. 

Nay, if thou ban, lot me bi-eathe cumes forth ; 
An<l if 30 U stand so nicely at your fame, 

I/ot me repent the crt‘(lit I have lost. 

I have negbvted matters of import. 

That w’ould have ’stated me alxne thy state ; 

For slow-’d a<lvuntages, and spumed at time ; 

Ay, fortune's right hand Mo.sbie hath forsook, 

I’o take a wanton giglot by the left. 

I b‘fi; the marrijtge of an honest maid, 

llTmsc <lowTv woubl hii% e w eigh'd dowai all thy wealth j 

Whose beauty and demeanour far e.\cee<led thee. 

This certain good 1 lost for changing ba<I, 

And wrapt my credit in thy company. 

1 was iHDW'itcht ; that i.s no theme of thine ; 

And thou unhallow'’d hast enchanted me. 

But I will bri'ak thy spells and exort'i.sm.s, 

Ami put another sight upon these eyes, 

That .shouted my heart a raven for a dove, 

Tliou art not fair ; I view'd thee not till now : 

Thou art not kind ; till now I knew tliee not : 

AthI now' tlie nun hath beaten oft’ thy gilt, 

Thy w'orthless copper shows thee counterfeit. 

It grieves me not to see how foul thou art, 

But ma<l.s me that ever 1 thought tliee fair. 

Go, get thee ^ne, a copesiiiato for thy hind* ; 

I am too good to be thy favourite. 

Al. Ay, now I »ee, and too soon find it true, 
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Which often hath been told me bj my friends, 

That Mosbie loves me not but for my wealth ; 

Which too incredulous 1 ne’er believed. 

Nay, hear me speak, Mosbie, a word or two ; 

I’ll bite my tongue if I speak bitterly. 

Look on me, Mosbie, or else I’ll kill myself. 

Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy look ; 

If thou cry war, there is no peace for me. 

1 will do penance for ofi'cnding thee ; 

And bum this prayer book, which I lierc use. 

The holy word that has converted me. 

Sec, Mosbie, 1 will tear away the leaves. 

And all the leaves ; and in this golden cover 
Shall thy sweet phrases and thy letters dwell, 

And thereon will I chiefly meditate, 

And hold no other sect but such devotion. 

Wilt thou not look ? is all thy love o’erwhclm’d ? 
Wilt thou not hear ? what malice stops thy ears ? 
Why speak’st thou not ? wliat silence ties thy tongue ? 
Thou hast been sighted as the eagle is. 

And heard as quickly as the fearful liare, 
j And spoke as smoothly as an orator, . 

I When I have bid thee licar, or see, or speak : j 

! And art thou sensible in none of these ? i 

Weigh all thv good turns with this little fault, j 

And I deserve not !Mosbie*s muddy looks. j 

A fence of trouble is not thicken’d still ; 

Be clear again ; I’ll ne’er more trouble thee. 

[ Mos. 0 fic, no ; I’m a base artificer ; 

My wings are feathered for a lowly flight. 

I Mosbie, fie, no ; not for a thousand pound 
i Make love to you ; why, ’tis unpar<loiiable. 
j We beggars must not breathe where gcr ties arc. 
j Al. Sweet Mosbie is as gentle as a king, 
j And I too blind to jud'j:e liiiii othcr\vi|>c. 
j Flowers sometimes sjning in fallow lands, 
j Weeds in gardens, roses grow on thorns ; 

I So whatsoe’er my Mosbie’s father was, 

I Himself is valued gentle by his worth. 

A/os. Ah, how you women can insinuate, 

And clear a trespass with your sweet set tongue. 

I will forget this <jtiarrcl, gentle Alice, 

Provided I’ll be tempted so no iiiore. 

‘Arden of Fevcrsliam’ was first printed in ir)02. 
The ‘Yorkshire Tragedy,’ another play of the same 
kind, but apparently more hastily written, was per¬ 
formed in 1604, and four jears afterwards printed 
with Sliakspcare’s name. Both D^ce and (\>llier, 
able dramatic antiquaries and students, are inclined 
to the opinion, that this drama contains passages 
which only Shakspearc could have written. But in 
lines like the following—though smooth and natu¬ 
ral, and quoted as the most Shaksi)earian in the play 
—we miss the music of the great dramatist’s thoughts 
and numbers. It is, however, a forcible picture of a 
luckless, reckless gambler:— 

What will become of us ? All will aw’ay ! 

My husband never ceases in expense, 

Both to consume hi.s credit and his house ; 

And His set down by heaven’s just decree. 

That Riot’s child must needs be Beggary. 

Are these the virtues that his youth did promise ! 

Dice and voluptuous meetings, midnight revels, 

Taking his bed with surfeits, ill beseeming 
The ancient honour of his house and name ? 

And this not all, but that which kills me most, 

When he recounts Ids losses and false fortune?^, 

The weakness of his state, so much dejected, 

Not as a man repentant, but half mad. 

His fortunes cannot answer his cxi)ciise. 

He sits and sullenly locks up his arms, 

Forgetting heaven, looks downward, which makes him 
Appear so dreadful, that he frights my heart : 

’W^ks heavily, as if his soul were earth ; 

Not penitent for those his sins are pant, 


But vex’d his money cannot make them last. 

A fearful melancholy, ungodly sorrow I 

WILLIAM SHAKSl'EARE. 

We have seen that Greene, Teele, and Marlow, 
prepared, in some degree, the way for Shakspearo. 
They had given a more settled and schohiatic form 
to the drama, uitd assigned it ti {lermanent place in 
the national literature. They adorned the stage 










[Copy of the at Stratfonl.] 
with more variety of ehuracter and action, with 
deep passion, and true pT>etTy. The latter, hulecil, 
wWlTiiged with ineohercnce ami extravaganet*, but 
the sterling ore Of genius was, in IMurlow nt least, 
abundant. Above all, they bad familiarised the 
I)ublic ear to the use of blank verse. 'I'hc last ini- 
I)rovement was the greatest; for evtui the genius of 
Sliakspearc would have been cramped and confined, 
if it had been condemned to move only Tn tl u; f^er « 
of rhyme.^ 'J'he qVlli'k intendningr of’<nhtbguc\mi(I 
TOHraftdhs nice shiitlos audgdternationa.prcharacter 
4UHl_|eclin^ not have l>een < volved in dramatic 
ac"^)n7b5mept in tliat admirable form of verse which 
unites rhythimcal hurincniy with tjie 

When f>]iak8penre, therefore, 
conspicuously on the horizon, tl»c scene may 
be said to have lietm prepared ff»rlTlST'eception. Tlie 
Genius of the Drama had accumulated materials for 
the use of the great poet, who was to extend her 
empire over limits not yet recognised, and invest it 
witli a splendour which tlie world had never seen 
before. 

The few incidents in Shakspeare’s life are jur- 

<k>ubt j^nd fable..Tlie fond idoIaF^ 

witTrWTucTi he is now regarded, was only turned to 
his personal history at a late jiericMl, when little could 
gathered even by the most enthusiastic collector. 
Our best focts are derived from legal documents. 
William SHAKSFEikiifc; was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, m the county of Warwick, in AprU 1584. There 
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is a pleasant and poetiail tradition, that he was lK)m 
on the 23d of the month, the anniversary of St 



Uirthplace of Shak»*i)Onrc. 


Georpe, tl»c tutelar saint of Ihi^^land ; l»ut all we 
know witli (’(Tfainty is, that he was baptised on the 
: 2hth. Ilis father, Jolwi .sliakspearc, was a wool- 
('«)t)»ber or ^lovyj ’, who had • Icvuleil Ins soeial |M>si- 
tiofi by n)arfT^J?r with a rustii' heiress, Mary Arden, 
possessed o\' an estate worth about X70 }H.‘r atiiumi 
of our preseut nntuey. I'lie jant’s fatlter rose to 
^ be biKlt bailiir an<r<hief aldenuan of Stratford; 
but iti 157}^, be is found luort^^giuj^ his wife’s iu- 
heritauee, and. from entries in tl»e towu-lxK)ks. is 
supposed t(j liave falleti into eutn}»arative poverty. 
William was the eUlest of six siirvivinjx eliildreii, 
and after some ethieation at the K'rammar-sebisd, 
he is said to have »K‘eu hruu.y:ht home to assist at 
; his father’s business. There is a blank in bis his- 
' tory for some years ; but doubtless he wjis enjj:a};ed, 

I whatever mi^ht be his cireumstanees or employ- 
i nieiit, iu treasuring up materials for his future 
poetry. Tlie sttidy of man and of nature, faets iu 
natural history, the etiuntry, tlie fields, and the 
woods, would gleaned by familiar intercourse 
and observation among his fcllovv-townsmen, and 
in rambling over the fK?autiful valley of the Avon. 
It Inis been eonjeetured that he w as some time in 
a law’-ycr’s office, as his works abound in technical 
IfSgal plirases and ill dst rat ions. Tliis has always 

seemed to us Tilghly probable. The I.a)nd(.>n players 
were also then in the habit of visiting JStratford; 
T.homas Green, an actor, w as a native of the town ; ! 
and Burbage, the greatest performer of liis day (the | 
future Jfichard, UitmieU and Othello), wuis origimdly 
from Warwickshire. W’ho can doubt, then, that 
the high bailiff’s son, from the years of twelve to 
twenty, was a f^quent and welcome visitant behind 
the scenes ?—that iie there 
jj ^lings which coloumd all hia lutuijl^^^d that 
nS' ttfCTu felt ttunSrst stimnj^'tffTiis iffTTOoiial^d^ 
]|iatic gehmi ? ^e are penJuadc^TMTIieM 
to wfite”10Ug before ho left Stratford, and had most 
probably sketched, if not comidetcd, his Fenu# 


and Adonis, and the Lucrece, amount of his 

education at the grammar-sehtx)! has been made a 
qiiestioji of eager scrutim^ and contr^^ Ikm 

.tonson says, Tiii bad ‘ little Xafin, arid Tt'ss Greek. 
This is not den 3 'iiig thitt he had some. Marty 
Latiinsc'd idioms and expressions are to be found in 
his plays. The choice of tw'O classical subjects 
for lii.H earlj' poetry, and the numerous felicitous 
iilliisionH in Ids dramas to tlie m^'thology of the 
ancients, show that lie was imbued witli th e sp irit 
and taste <,if elassii al literature, and was a"bop p^ j 
sTiidiwWif a eriik al seholai. His mind w^ Px) 
conipridjieiudve to degeoeratc into pedantrybut 
wbPtf, at tlie age of four or five and twtaity, ''C took 
the field of original dramatic composition, in com¬ 
pany with the university-bre<l authors and wits of 
bis times, he poon distauml lUcm all* in correctness ;! 
i as well as facility, in the intellectual richness of his j 
j thouglits ami diction, and in the wide range of lus j 
I acquired know ledge. It may l>e safely tissumed, j 
therefore, that at Stratford he was a^hard^ though. 

; perhaps an irregular,, studenb 'I’lie prMSmtw Uia-, j 
j tjirit^of ShaksiH^areV passions hurried him into a 
premature marriage. On the 2Nth of November 1582, 
lie ohtaincil a liiH iise at Worcester, legalising bis 
mdoii with Anne Hatliaway, with once ashing of the 
banns. Tw’ft of ids neigblxuirs Ix-'came security in the 
sum of i:4(>. that the pxt would fulfil Ids matrimonial 
engagement, be being a minor, and unable, legally^ | 
to ( ontract for himself. Anne Hathaw ay was seven | 
years obler than her Imsband. She was the daughter j 
of a * substantial yeoman’ of the village of Shotterv, | 
alxMit a mile from Stratford, The hurry and anxiety | 
witli r»‘sjH(‘t to the marriage-licen.se, is explained j 
bv tin* register of liaptisrns in the }><x*t‘.s native town; 1 
bis (laughter Susanna was idiristened on tlie 26th ! 
May si.x months after the marriage. In a year 1 

and a half, two other eldlclren, twin.s, were borfi to 
Shaks|x'arc, who bad no f.imily afterwards. We i 
mav readily supi)osc that the small town of Strat- i 
f«»rd did mit offer scojh* fiir tlie ambition of the pcxft, ; 
now' arrived at early manluK>d, and feelin g th e tien j 
<T a husband aud a father. He removetno London * 
in 1586 or 1.587. It has been said that his depar¬ 
ture w;i8 hastened by the eflects of a lamp<x)n he i 
b:ul w ritten on a neighbouring squire. Sir Thomas j 
Lucy of Gliarlecote. in revenge for Sir Thomas j 
prosecuting 1dm for d(H.‘r-.st('aling. The story is 
inconsi.stent in its details, i’art of it must l>c un- j 
true; it was never recorded against him in his life- j 
time; and tlie whole mav liave Iwen built ujxm the i 
opening si'cne in the Ma rg U ifTs- of Windsor (not i 
written till after Sir Thomas Lucy’s death), in which 
there is some wanton wit on the armorial Ixariiigs 
of tlie Lucy family. The tale, however, is now' 
associated so intimately with tlie iiiune of Shaks- 
|X»are, that, considering the obscurity which rests and 
probably will ever ri'st on his history', there seems 
little likeliluKxi of its ever c^eastn^ to have a phice 
in the public mind.* Shaksixare soon rose to dis- 

* Mr Washington Irving, in lii» * SkHch ltook,* thus adverts 
to (;h»rloc<ae, and tijo dcer-Moaling aifair ;— 

* 1 had a desire U> ncc tlie old family acat of the Lucys at 
Charlocote. and to ramble through tho jw»rk where Shakspearc, 
in ctnn|»any >vllh stxncof tho roysters of Stratford, C(»mDiittcd j 
his youthful offvnco <>f doer-Htoaling. In this hair-brtiined ex¬ 
ploit, wo are told tliat he woe taken prisoner, and carried to 
tho keeper's lodge, w here he remained all night in doleful cap¬ 
tivity. M’hen brought into the xweeence of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
his treatment must have been galling and humiliating; for it 

so wrought upon his spirit, as to produce a rough pasquinsde* 
w'hich was aJfixed to the park gate at Charlecotc. 

This flagitious attack upon the dignity of tho knight |K» lii- 
censed him, that he applied to a lawyer at W’arwlck to put thu 
severity of the laws in force against the rh^^mtog deer atallow;, 
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tiiiction in the theatre. He was a shareliolder of 
the Blackfriars Oonipniiy, within two or three years 
l^er his arrival; of the fifteen shareholders of the 
theatre in Noveniber 1589, Shukspeare’s name is 



Charlocotc House. 

the eleventh on the list. In 1596, his name is the 
fiftli in a list of only eii.,dit proprietors; and in IGO.’l, 
he was second in the new ])atent ifrante*! hy Kinj^^ 
James. It appears from recent discoveries made 
hy IMr Collier, that the wardrt)l)e and staf^e proper¬ 
ties afterAvards belonged to 8haksi)eare, and with 
the shares which he posses.sed, Avere estimated at 
£1400, equal to between £fj()()0 and £7000 of our 
present money. He Avas alst) a proprietor of the 
Globe Theatre; and at the loAvest computation, his 
income must have been about £300 a-year, or £1500 
at tlie prciseiit clay. As an aetor, Shakspeare is said 
by a contemporary (supposed to he Lord Southamp¬ 
ton) to have been ‘ of good account in the com¬ 
pany but the cause of hi.s unexampled success Avas 
his immortal dramas, the deligjit and Avoiider of his 
age— 

That so did take l-diza and our James, 

as Ben Jonson has recorded, and as is confirmed by 
various authorities. Up to 1611, the Avbole of 
Shakspeare’s plays (thirty-seven in number, accord¬ 
ing to the first folio edition) are supposed to have 

Bhakspeare did not Avait to brave the united puissance of a 
knight of the shire and a country attorney. * * 

I now found myself among noble avenues of oaks and cliUB, 
Avhose vast size bespol^e tlio growth of centuries. * * It was 
from wandering in early life among this rich scenery, and 
about the romantic solitudes of the adj(»ining park of Fulbroke, 
which then fonned a part of the Ltu-y estate, that some of 
ShaksxH^are's comnientutors have supijosed he derived his noble 
forest meditations of .Tuques and the encl»anfing woodland 
pictures in “ As You Like It,” * ♦ [The house] is a large 
building of brick, with stone quoins, and is in the Gothic style 
of Q,ueen Elizabeth’s day, having been built in the first year of 
her reign. The exterior remains very nearly in its original 
state, and may bo considered a fair specimen of the residence 
of a wealthy country gentleman of those days. * ♦ The 
front of the house is completely in the old style—with stone- 
shafted casements, a great bow window of besivy stone-work, 
and a portal with sniiorial bearings over it, carve<l In stone. 
♦ ♦ The Avon, which winds through the park, makes a 
bend Just at the foot, of a gently sloping bank, which sweej>8 
roupd the rear of the house. Large herds of deer were reposing 
upon Its borders.* 


been produced. With the noble fl, thja .. witSi yic l 
j qot.a nf kia4av. ho was in ftainar intercourse. The 
‘ gentle Slmkspearc,’ as he Avas usually styled, was 
jbhejmed in ^ajii Jiearts. But notwithstanding his 
brilliant success Tn the metropolis, the jxKjt early 
looked forward to a permanent retirement to the 
country. He visited Stratford ouoe a-vear; and 
wlicii wealth flowed in ui)on him, he purchased pro¬ 
perty in his native town and its vicinity. He Iwught 
New Place, the principal house in Stratford; in 
1602, he gave £320 for 107 acrc.s of land adjoining 
to his purchase; and in 1605, he paid £440 for the 
lease of the tithes of Stratford. The latest entry of 
his name among the king’s players is in 1604, but 
he was living in London in 1609. The year 1612 
has bt'cn assigned as the date of his final retirement 
to the country. In the fulues* of his fame, with a 
handsome comj)etenCy, aiid before age had chilled 
the enjoyment of life, tlic poet returneil to his native 
toAvn to spend the remainder of his days aiUQPg the 
quiet scenes and the firiends of Ins youtlu His 
parent.^ were both dead, but their cledining years 
had l)t*en gladdened by the prosperity of their illus- 
trioue son. Ftuir years Were spent by Sliak8j)ear<i 
in this dignified retirement, and the history of litera¬ 
ture scarcely presents anotlier such picture of calm 
felicity i^itisfiod ambition. He died on the 23d 
of April 1616, iiavTiig jnit completed hit fifty-second 
year. His widoAv survive<l him seven years. His 
tAvo daughters Avore both married (his only son 
Hainnet liad died in 1596), and one of them had 
three sons; but all these died Avitlmut issue, and 
there now remains no lineal representative of tlie 
great i)oet. 

Shak.speari‘, it i.s believed, like his contemporary 
dramatists, began his eare<*r as an antlior by altering 
th<* work.s of others, and adapting them fi)r the stage. 
The extract from (ireene’s ‘ (iroat's Worth of Wit,’ 
Avhieh we have given in the lil'e of that unhappy 
author, shoAvs that he had Ixen engaged in this 8ula>r- 
dinate literary lahotir Ix fore 1592. 'Miree years pre- 
A'ious to this, Nash had published ;ui address to the 
student.^ of the two universities, in Avhich tlu re is a 
remarkable passage ;—‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ a eominon 
praetice noAA'-a-days, among a sort of shifting eorn- 
panions, that run through every art, and thrlA^’t by 
nOTie, 'to icav*c tire trade of Noven'nt, whereto they 
were-born, and busy themselves with the endeavours 
of art, that could scarce iMatinise their neck verse if 
they sliould have nee<l; yet English .Seneca, read by 
candle-light, yields many gcHnl sentences, as A/ixW i.« 
a begyar, and so forth ; and if you intreat him fur in 
a frosty morning, he will afibrd you Avh(»h‘ 

I should say handfuls, of tragical sfAceches.’ 'Phe 
term Noverint was upj)li(*d to hiAVAcrs’ clerks, so 
called from the first Avord of a Latin deetl of those 
times, equivalent to the modern conunencement of 
Know afl men, &e. Wc have no doul>t that Nash 
alluded to Shakspt'are in thi.s satirical glance, for 
j Shakspeare w'as even tlien, as has lxx‘U discovered, 

I a shareholder in the theatre ; and it appears from the 
‘ title-page to the fir.nt e<lition of * Hamlet,’ in 1604, that, 
like * Romeo and Juliet,’ and the * Merry Wives of 
Windsor,* it had lx?en enlarged to almost twice its 
original size. It seems scarcely probable that the 
great dramatist should not have commenced Avriting 
before he was twenty-seven. Some of his first 
drafts, as we have seen, he subsequently enlarged 
and completed; others may have sunk into oblivion, 
as being judged unwortliy of jtesuseitation or im- 
nroyement in his njKT years, Pertdea is suppc»rf“ 
to be one of his earliest adaptations- Dryden in¬ 
deed, expressly states it to be the flritt birth of his 
but two if not three styles are mittoctly 
ffa^le in this play, and the two first acts look 
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like the work of Greene or Peele. Titm Andronicm 
resembles the style of Marlow, and if written by 
Shakspeare, as distinct contemporary testimony 
I afflnns, it must have Ixen a very youthfiil prcnluc- 
tion. The Taminfj of the Shrew is greatly indebted 
to an old play on the same subject, and must also 
Ikj referred to the same period. It is doubtful 
Mdiether Shaksfieare wrote any of the first part of 
Henry VI. The second and third parts are model¬ 
led on two older plays, the ‘Contention of York and 
Lancaster,* and the ‘ True 'JVagedy of the Duke of 
York.’ Whether the.He old drannis were early 
sketches of Shaksiware’s own, or the labours of some 
obscure and fociJOtten playwright, cannot now be 
a^frcTtained ; tliey (lontaln flie diffUth-sccne of Cardi¬ 
nal Beaufort, the last sjx-eeb of the Duke of Y'ork, 
and the germs of that vigorous delinerttiou of cha- 
i racier and piisslon comnleted in ‘ jtichard Dh’ 

! lORTW hi) other dramatist of that early periiHl, ex- 
I W'pting Marlow, who eoulil l»av(! written those 
pr)werful «kct(^hf*s. From the r»ld plays, .Sliakspcare 
borrowed no less than 1771 entire lines, and nearly 
double that numlxT an? nuTcly alterations. Such 
: M'bolesale aj)propriation of the lal>oni;;^ of others is 
found in none of hi.s other historifral jday.s (as King 
John, Jti/'hfird III, modelled on (»ld dramas), 

: and we therefore incline to the opinion, that the 
('ontention and the 'I'me Tragedy were early pro- 
diK'tions of the poet, afterwards enlarged and im¬ 
proved by him, as part of bis English historical 
scries, and then nametl Henry VI. 

The gradual progress of Sbaksp(.'arc‘’s genius is 
sup|>o.s<al to have Ixen not unobserved by .'>jM*nser. 
In 1594, or 1595. the viauTable ])o<*t wrote hi.s pas- 
entitliHl ‘Colin (dt)ut’s (5)me Home Again,’ in 
which he commemorates his hrotlier |XK‘ts under 
feigned names. The gallant U.ikigli is the Shep- 
henl of the Ocean. Sir Philip Sitiney is A.strophel, 
and other living autliors are char.ieterise i by licti- 
tious appellations. He concludes as fdlows:— 


And then, though last not Icut-t, Is .\l‘tion, 

A (fimtkr shepherd may luo^ here he found. 

Whose muse, full <»f high ilmuglit**’ invention. 

Doth, like htniulfy hrroicalli/ s<>hu'L 

JTho sonorou.s and chivalrous-like n^ime of 8hak- 
seerns here designated. The ptxd had then 
^1 hi.s two classical poi'ins, and probably 
losf drSlis Engli.sh historical plays had been acted. 
The supposition that Shaksjx'are w'as meant, is at 
lea.st a pleasing one. We love to figure Spenser and 
Kaleigh sitting under the ‘ shady alders’ on the 
banks of Miilla, reading Ihe manuscript of the ‘ Faery 
Quetmbut it is not less interesting to consider the 
great poet wa]^j;hini 5 the dawu of thut mighty mind 
whiukjttia;^ ct)ntemi>orayiiia.. A fl^w 

years afterwards, in 159#^, we fttrcf^Tth an iini^or- 
tant notice of Shakspeare by Francis Meres, a con¬ 
temporary author. ‘As Plautus and Senei-a,’ he 
says, ‘arc acex)untcd the best for conuxly and tra¬ 
gedy among the Latins, so ShaksjK'im.*, among the 
English, is the most excellent in ImtU kinds for the 
stage; for comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Veromi, 
his Errors, his liove’s Lal)our I^ost, his Lt)vt‘’8 
Lalx)ur Won (or All’s Well that Ends Well), his Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, and his Merchant of Venice; 
for tra^‘dy, his Uichani TL, Richard III., Henry 
IV., King John, Titus Andronlcus, and his Romeo 
and Juliet* This was indee<l a brilliant contribu¬ 
tion to the Englisli drama, Ahimwing G rcene. Peele, 
and Marlow l romca»urabl» ^>¥iW and far | 

trana ceodin g a R t h^ biiWiQus of t|ie 


reap 
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magnificent con^jgptlp^i which were afterwards eni- 
tkMned'IrrtTle^ar, the Macbeth^ Othello^ and Tempest 
of his tragic muse. 

*l*he chronology of Shakspeare*# plays has been 
arbitrarily fixed by Malone and others, without ade¬ 
quate authority. Mr Collier has shown its incor¬ 
rectness in various particulars. He hiis proved, for 
example, that ‘ Gthcdlo’ was on the stage in 1602, 
though Malone assigns its first appearance to 1604. 

‘ Macbeth' is put down to 1606, though we only know 
that it existed in 1610. Hmn/ VIII. is assigned to 
160.3, vet it is mentioned by Sir Henry Wottoii as a 
! new play in 161.3, and we know that it was prf)duced 
with uqiisual ecaiie. teoratiou and-<*iJendotMJ^ in 
that year. The Ih>man plays were undoubtedly 
among his latest works. The ‘ TtMiijiest’ has been 
UKUidly considered tlie la.st, but on no decisive autho¬ 
rity. Adopting this fvipular l>elief, Mr Campbell has 
remarked, tliat the ‘Tenn)est’ has a ‘ sort of sacred¬ 
ness’ as the last drama of the great po(.*t, who, as if 
constnous that this was to he the case, has * been 
in.spin*d to typify liimwif as a u'ise, potent, and 
benevolent magician.* 

Tliere stems no gotxl reason for believing that 
Shakspeare did not continue writing on to the period 
of his death in 1616; and such a supposition i.s coun¬ 
tenanced by a tradition thus recorded in the diary 
of the Kev. John Ward, A.M., vicar of Btratford- 
on-Avon. extending from 1648 ft) 1679. ‘1 have 

he.'ird,’ says the careless and incurious vicar, who 
might liavtf added largely to our stock of Bhak- 
si)c*arian facts, Inid he ]K>s»t‘ssed taste, gcuteny^s,^. gjr 
indu.stry—‘ I have heard that >iT'Shakspeare w^as a 
natural wit, without any art at all. He frc*quent<rd 
tlie plays all his younger time, but in his elder days 
lived at Stratford, and supplied the stiige with two 
plays every year, and for it had an allowance so 
large, that he sjx*nt at the rate of XI000 a-year, as 
I have lieard. iShaks[H‘art‘, Drayton, and Ben Jon- 
son, had a merry meeting, and it seems drank too 
h.ard, for iShaks[X‘urc* died of a fever there contracted.* 
We j»hu*e no great reliance on this testimony, either 
as to facts literary or iwrsonal. Those who have 
.studied the works of the great dramatist-, and marked 
his 8uccei?,gi ve to ixjrfection, must see that 

he united the closest Study to the kepieat Qhaer.v»- 
tion, tliat lie attain ed to the highest pitch of drani»- 
Tie ar^ and most' accurate 
human niind, alTd tliat he was, as &chlcgel lias'ha 
pily remarked, *a profound artist, juid.. not 
and wildJy-luxuitant gfiulUflT.**' ' 

♦ Coleridge boosted of being the first in time who publicly 
demonstratetl, to the full extent of the position, that the sup- 
jposetl brsEUiacUy tipd ^travaganoeo of Shakspeare w«riy'''^3Ulih 
mPTO dreams of a pedantry Ifiuit amilgnod the eagle bt pm i e iA 
l|ai(i not the dimensions of the swan.' Ho Kith Jhij 

usual fine,jioetlt»l appreciation and feeling, that that law of 
untry”whicb has Its fltundatiom, not t« the facUtious necessity 
of ctistom, but in nature itself, ihennitt/o/feeUngr Iseverywhere, 
and at all times, observed by Shakspeare in his plan's- ‘ Head 
Homeo and Juliet—all Is youtli and spring ; youth with its fol¬ 
lies, its virtues, its precipitancies ; spring w ith its odours, its 
flowers, and its tmnslency ; it is one and the same feeling that 
commences. got*H through, and ends the pl«y.* This unity of 
setfom offtf Chara^t^and Interest, conspicuous In Shakspeare. 
t'oleridge illustrates oy on TUtlliiirtttion drawn, with the tM»te of 
a poet, front external nature. ‘ Whsne® arises the harmony 
that strike* us in the wildest natural landacaix!*—in the rela¬ 
tive ahapes of rtteks—the harmony of colours In the heatha, 
ferns, and lichens—the leave* of the beech and the oak—the 
stems and rich bfttwn branchea of the birch and other moun¬ 
tain tree*, varying from verging auttimn to returning sprhEig— 
compared with the visual cIPect from the greater nomheir of 
artificial pUmtatkm* f From thi*-tbat the natural landMil^ 
is effected, aa it were, by a single energy modified oft Hilm la 
each component port.' In working out hie oonoefUknie, etlhii 


i 
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Eleven of the dramas were printA durin*? Shak- 
epeare’s life, probably from copies piratically ob- 
tmned. It was the interest of the mamifrers that 
new and popular i)ieces should not be published; 
but we entertain tlie most perfect conviction, that 
the poet intended all his original works, as he had 
revised some, for publication. The * Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ is said to liave been written in fourteen 
days, by command of Queen Elizabidh, who wished 
to see Falstatf in love. ShaksjK'are, however, was 
anxious for his fume, as well as eager to gratify the 
queen; when the temporary occasion was served, 

1 he returned to his play, filled up his first imperfect 
j outline, and heiglitened the luiinour of the dialogue 
I Let nbf ihe example of this greatest 

liairhe in English literature he ever <}noted to sui»- 
' port the false opinion, that excellence can l>e attained 
without study and lal^our ! 

r In 1623 appeared tlic first collected edition of 
I Slmkspeare’.s dramatic works'-.seven years after Ids 
I own deatli, aial six inontiis after tliat of his widow, 

: who, we suspect, hml a life-interest in the plays. 

' The whole were contained in one folio volume, and 
a preface and dedication were supplic'd by the jK>et’s 
fellow comedians, Hemming and I'omlell, 

The plots of Shaksixaire's dramas were nearly all 
borrowed, some frtim novels and romaiavs, <»thers 
from legendary tales, and some from older ]>lays. 
In his lloman subjects, he ft)llo\ved North's transla- 
! tioii of riutareh’s Lives ; his English hi.storical plays 
! are chiefly taken from Holinshed’s (dironiele. From 
I the hitter source he tdso derived the plot of ‘ .Mac- 
i both,’ perhaps the njust trau^i'cndent of all Ids works. 

I A very cursory ])eTusul wdl disjilay tl»c gradual pro- 
j gress and elevation of Ids art. In the ‘ 'I’wo (tentle- 
! men of Verona,’ and the earlier eonie<lies, we se(* the 
j timidity and immaturity ofyoutliful gerdus; a lialf- 
formed style, hearing frcqiu'iit trace.s of that of his 
predeces.sor.s ; fantastic quibble.s and conceit.s (which 
he never wholly abandoned); only a partial develoj)- 
ment of character; a romantic and ])layful fancy; 

! but no great strength of imagination, energy, or pas¬ 
sion. In RichardII. and HI., the creative and master 
; iniucLare visible in the {Icliiieatinn of character. In 
I the ‘ Midsummer Kight’s Dream,* the ‘ Merchant of 
i I Venice,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ &C., we find the ripened 
' poetical imagination, prodigality of invention, and a 
j ! Bcarching, mediRitivc s])irit. These <iualitics, with 
j a ^ner vein of rnonility and. contemplative philo- 
f' spphy, pervade ‘ A.s You Like It,’ and the 
^ NigtH.’ In ‘ Henry IV.,’ the ‘ Merry Wives,’ and ‘ Me:i- 
sure for Measure,’ we see Ids ijiindtahle powers of 
comedy, full formed, revelling in an atmosidiere of 
joyous life, and iresh as if from tlic hand of nature. 
He took a loftier fliglit in his classical dramas, {;on- 
emved and fini.shed with consummate taste and free¬ 
dom. In his later tragedies, ‘ Lear,’ ‘Hamlet’ (in its 
improved form), ‘ Otliello,’ ‘ Maebetli,’ and the * Teiu- 
j pest,’ all hisw'onderful faculties and acquirements arc 
I found combined—his wit, pathos, passion, and sub- 
j limity—his profound knowledge and observation of 
mankind, mellowed by a refined liumaTdty and bene¬ 
volence—his imagination richer from skilful culture 
and added stores of information—his unrivalled lau- 

0(fohamcterorpii.HHl(m, we conceive Shakspeare tokavelalxniml 
for ultimate and loBting fame, not ininicdiute theatrical effect. 
His audiences must often have been unable to follow l^i.s philo- 
and his imagery. Thc~'BStm 
miutiinSave been equally unable to give effect to many of his 
Iiersonations. Ho was apiwirently indiinfrent to IxUh—at least 
' ,ln his greiit works—an<Lwroto for the mind of tlio universe, 
Im^ore was, however, always enough of ordinary nf 

jponi^, or,,Yarioi y of actioiL ^tor the mnUltiide^ Bntl'fbe EngltelT 
histbriiRai plays, ctmnected with national pride and glorj', must 
Imve revered tbeir author poputlif.''^ 



guage (like Might from heaven’)—his imagery and 
versification. 

That Shaksixare deviated from the dramatic uni¬ 
ties of time, place, and action, laid down by the 
ancients, and adoptetl by the Frencli theatre, is well- 
knoAvn, and needs no defenet*. In his tragedies, he | 
amply fulfils what Aristotle admits to Ixi the end 
and (ibjeet of tragedy, to iH'gct artmirgtion, terror, or | 
sympathy. His mixture of eomie with tragu- .scenes j 
Is sometimes a blemish, but it M*as the fault of his j 
age; and if be bad lived to edit hi.s works, some of j 
these incongruities wmild doubtless have ))ten C‘X- j 
punged. Rut, on the whole, such blending of o])po- | 
site qualities and characters is ac(*ordant with the 
actual experience and vicissitudes of life. No course i | 
of events, however tragic in its results, moves on in 
measured, unvaried .solemnity, nor would the Fug- ji 
lish tiuste tolerate this stati'ly French style. J'be J 
great ]>reeeptr<‘.ss of Shakspcarc was Nature: he I! 
spoke from her inspired dictates, ‘ warm fr<*m the ! 
lu-art and faithful tt> its tires;' and in his disregard of | 
ebas.sic rules, pursued at will liis winged way through j 
.-ill tlie labyrinths of f;mey and of the human heart. | 
Tlicse eelestii^l flights, how ever, w (’re regulated, as | 
wa* have said, by know ledge and taste. Mere [)oeti- j 
eal imagination might have created a (’nlilnin, or I 
evoked the airy sjtirits ot tlu’ ( riehanted island and ' 
the Midsummer Dream ; but to (bdineate a Desdo- ; 
nuuia or Imogen, a Miranda or X’iola, the induetu’e ' 
of a pure and retiiud spirit, cultivated and di.sci- 
plined by ‘gentle arts,' and familiar by habit, tliougbt, i 
:md examidi*, witli the bett(T jmrts of wisdom and | 
hmnafiity, w’erc* indispensably requi.site. Fi’cle or \ 
Marlow might have drawn the fore.st of Ardtai, w'ith i 
its W(M>dland gladi s, but who but Sbakspeare could j 
have .sujiplied the hrauti/ of the s<'ene—the ; 

refined simydieity and gaiety of Hosalind, tlu* pbilo- | 
soj)bie meditations of .la'iues, the trui- w isdom, ten- i 
(lerne.ss, and grace, ditl'iised ov(‘r the whole of that . 
anti<iue half-eourtly :m(i half pa.storal dnima, 'fbese ! 
and similar ]>erson:itions. such ;is Benedict and Hea- j 
trice, Mereutio, cNe., seem to us (’ven more wombr- ; 
fill than the loftiiT eiiaraeti’rs of Sliakspeare. No I 
types of them could have existed but in his own ' 
mind. The old drama and tlie ehronielers furni.sh( (l ! 
the outline.s of Ids historical ]>ersonages. thougli i 
destitute of tlu* lieroie ardour and (levatif*n w hich I 
he breathed into them. J’lutarch and the poets ' 
kindled his classic enthusiasm and t;vste; old (’!iaj>- 
nian’s Homer yierhayis rolled its majestic cadences 
over his ear and imagination ; but characters in 
Avhicdi polished rnariners and easy gr;ice are as pre- 
dominant as wit, refiection, or fancy, were then un¬ 
known to the stage, as to actual life, 'i’hiy are 
among the mo.st perfect creations of his genius, and, ' i 
in reference to his taste and h;d)its, they are valuable |! 
materials for his biograyihv'. i | 

In judgment, Shaksyieare excels his contemporary |! 
dfamalisW flB Tnuch as in genius, but at the same ;i 
time it must be c-onfessed that he also partakes of J | 
their errors. To be unwdUing to acknowdedge any ; 
faults in Ills plays, is, a,s Hallmn remarks, ‘ an ex- 
travaganee rather derogatory to the critic than | 
honoura’ole to the poet.’ Fresh from the perusal of j 
any of his work.s, and under the immediate effects of i 
his inspirations—wuilking, as it were, in a world of | 
his creating, with Ixings familiar to us almost from j 
infancy—it seems like sacrilege to breathe one word i 
of censure. Yet truth must admit that some of his ' 
plays are hastily and ill-constructcfd as to plot; that 
his proneness to quibble and play wdtli words is 
brought forward in s< enes where this jieeuliarity 
constitutes a positive defect; that he is sometimes 
indelicate where indelicacy is least pardonable, and 
where it jars most painfully with the associatiaoB of 
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tlie sticrve; and that his stylo is (Hjoasionally stifl*, | cx<;luded by that inquiring terni)er, which is as cha- 
turgid, and obscure, chiefly IxM'ause It Is dt on(!e i nu’U'ristic (»f literature in our times, as is its appear- 
h l glil y flururativc niul condensed in expression,. Ren j ance of conq>arative animation.* 

Jonson has touclied frtHdy, but with inanUncsifi and j The ditflcuUy of making scflections from Shak- 
fairness, on these tlefecds. | s[K.'are must be obvious. If of character, his cha- 

*I rtnneniher,’ he says, ‘the players liavo often i raeters are u« numerous and diversified a.*! those in 
mentioned it us nn Ijonour to ShaksjKaire, tliat in | human life; jfof style, lie has exhausted all styles, 
his w riting (wduit8(M ver he ixmned) lie never hlottcfd ! and has one for eac !i description of poetry and ac- 
out a line. My uns'Aer luith been, wimld he hiul i tioii; if of wit, humour, satire, or pathos, where shall 


blotted ii thousand’. w hich tht y thought a male¬ 
volent Hi>et!ch. 1 had not told posterity this, hut 
for their ignorance* who (diosi* tliat eirtnmstanr*c to 
commend their friend by when in 1 h- most faulted, 
and to justify mine own candour; fiir I l<n<d tlie 


onr t;hoi«-c fall, wlu re all are so abundant? We have 
felt our task to b<> stunelhing like lx:ing deputed to 
search in some magnifu ent forest for a Irandful of 
the fine-st leaves or plants, and as if we were diligently 
exploring tin- world of wooddand lK*au\ to accom- 


man, and do honour his memory on this side iilolutry ( plish faithfuH v this hoi>el( ss adventure. Happily, 
as much us any. He was, indeed, lnme.st, and of SliakHjM are is in all liands, and a single leaf will ro¬ 
an open and frev nature ; Innl an excellent phantasy, | call the fertile ainl majestic scenes of his inspiration, 
brave notions, and gentle {-xpresNions, wherein he | 
flowed with that facility, that soinetime*^ it was ne- ‘ 

Ci'Ssary In? should Iw stojijK-d, tsu/flii,tan<hts ^/u/, as I \MnrJf r nf K'ni'j 

Augustu.s said of Ifatcriiis. His wit, was in his own : , 

power; would the rule of it had iK-en so too' [j.n.ii;j>nvl 1/y ihitiMn, mul on by hf« j 

.Many tiria s he fell mto thosi- things couM ii(,f wi.'-e, *,) imir.l. r ibe kir^, then bis guest, and | 

cscajH* l.iughfer, .as a lien ^e said, in tin; person of , J | 

( a .sar. one speaking to him, ‘‘('a'sar. tlu.m do'^i me * M o dk/i'.- imt a .Se-rvunt. j 

wrong,” he replied, “ ( 'a‘sar did never w rong hut I j 

with just cause,” and such like, whi.-li were ridicu- ! , nii-tre-'. wlien my drink is reatlv, ^ 

lou.s.* Hut lie redeemed liis vires with liis virtiu-J. , upon tie- hell, (ml iJiee t<> be<J. 

'rhere was ever more in him to Ik- prai.sed than to 1 . ... [Auit SerrunC. 

Ih* v*ardon( ci.‘ which 1 ,*'('<.• licforc me, . 

The first edititiU of Sliaksp< are was pul)lishe<l. as j h'-handle towanl my haiei ? ( ome, let ine clutch 


I haxe the * not, and yet 1 <ec thee still. 
.\ic tliou not, iutal vision, .sensible 
'J o ft-eling as to sight ? er art thou hr.t 
' A dagger <-f the mind, a fiNc creation 
l*rocee<Iing iVo'u t!,c ia“ai-op]>re-st‘d brain ? 
I see tlief \ft, in t’orin U' palpable 
.\s whi< h now J draw. 


already stated, in lili' b A seeon<l edition was pub- 
lished in lti;> 2 , the same as tlie tirst, exeepting tliat 
it was more disflgured with errors of the jiress. A 
thiial edition wav pnlTished in H 114 , and a fourth in 
IhSa. 'i’he puhlie admiration of tliis great finglish ; 
clus.sii' iu)W demandt.'d that he sliould neeive the | 

honours of a commenfarv ; and liowe, the P<Hd, i .‘.V , ,, , , , 

Kave K„ ... ...iitiu,, in irn;., ro,H. Warbur- I »..• the »av that T ,va. go.,,?; 

? 1 i * /M 1 1 ' And such an iiistrument I wa-^ to use, 

ton, .loliusom ( halmers, Sre<‘\ens, ami otiu-rs, sue- > xt- i i i . » 

, till i-.- .o i. -.t Mine <‘ves are I'lseh fhel.»»]s{> tji other senses, 

cessi\'ch'pnhlt.shed editions ot the poet, with <-opious ., , ' i n i i i . n 

, t . r .1 1 1 • .1 I • ( 1 m- worth all the re-t. 1 see thee still t 

notes. J he best of the wliole is the volumnious . . , .1111 i i 1 , 1 

. 1 xf 1 10 11 I 1- I 1 • . . i And on th\ Ma<u* and dudgt on g(.uts of bhuxl, 

edition hv Malone and Ihiswell. inihlished in twenty- ( ■ , • . , .* 

, - • , 0^1 •' i'.i . " . I '* hicli wav not .so Indore. 1 here s no such thing, 

one volumes, in l^lil. I lie entics of the great poet 1 * • .1 i 1 1 i • i - 1 • r 

, , , ,, 1 • 1 /- • * . I It IS the bloodv busnies.s, which iTitorms 

arc innumerahlc, and they bul tair, like Hamiuo s v .... * ......1 11 

. , . , , , , ‘r„, ! i Ims to none (*ycs. .Now, o cr one hail the world 


The ! 


) Nature seems 


progeny, to * .stretch tu the crack of dvHun.’ 
s, hM ars uf (..Tinany ,:.vn tlnansOv.-, | „.i,..hcniu .vi.'bnit.-i 

Ibd “'.I'n.'! i •l';™"--'" olUrin-, ; .i„.l with.T-J Muixlcr, 

sentinel, tlie Wolf, 


tlie genius of Shakspeare. There nevi-r w-as 
author, ancient or modern, whose works have been 
•So carefully analysed atid illustrated, s^i eloquently 
cxx)onnded, or hu uiiircrs.Mly admired. 

He so sepulchred in such ponqi dust, lie. 

That kings fv»r .vueh a toinh would wNh to die. 

' MiKon on .S’^aA^/H-an , hJ.'lU. 

* Since the Iwginning of the present c(‘ntnry,’ says a 
writer in the Edinlmrgh Review’ (1S40), * Slmk- 
8{>care's influence on our literature has Ikslui very 
great; and the recognition of his supremacy not 
only more unqualified, but more intelligent than 
ever. In many in.stances, indeed, and iiarticnhirly 
by reason of the e.xaggerated emjihasis w Inch is so 
apt to infect ]K*riodical writitig, the veneration for 
the greatest of all jaiets has risen to u height w hich 
Wbuutft litcrully to idtjlutry. T^ut the' error is the 
safest which cunXc committed in judging the works 
of genius; and the risk of any evil consequences is 

* Jonflon** altusion is to tlie following lino in the third act of 
Julius Cttwar— 

Know Caoeer doth not w'rong, nor without cause 
MHU he be Mitigfied. 

The piiiMwgo was probably altered by Beii'a suggeat ion, or etill 
ooere Uktly It was oemipted by the blunder of the player. 


VlarumM by his 
Whose howl’s his watch, tliiis w ith his stealthy pace. 
With 'larquiu'v ravishing strides, towVds his design 
Moves like a ghost. 'I hou sound and earth, 

Hear not my .stops, which way they walk, for fear 
■J hv very .stones ]vraie of mv wheix‘al>out, 

And take the jux'sent horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whilst I threat, he lives— 
Worths to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[li Mi rings, 

I go, and it is done ; the liell invites me : 

Hour it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

'riiat summons thee to heaven or to hell. {Exii. 

Enter Lady Macukth. 

JAidg. d'hat which hath made them drunk, hath 
made me hold ; 

What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire. Hark ! 
|)eace ! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal l^ellnuvn, 
IVhich gives the stern'st gt»od-uight—he is about it— 
’I'lie doors aix^ o|»eii ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores. 1 have drugged 
their possets. 

That death and nature do contend about thorn, 
Whether they live or die. 

jl/ac6. Who’s theix* t—-what hoU 
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jMdy, Alack ! I am afraid they hare awak’d ; 

And ’tis not done. Tli* attempt, and not the deed. 
Confounds us. Hark ! I laid their daggers ready; 
He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I \_Enter Macbeth], had done’t. 
My husband ! 

Macb. I’ve dune the deed—did.st thou not hear a 
noise ? 

Lady. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets ciy. 
Bid not you speak I 
Mach. When 1 
Lady. Now. ’ 

Macb. As I descended 1 
Lady. Ay. 

Modi. Hark !—who lies i’ th* second chamber? 
Lady. Donalbain. 

Macb. This is a sorry sight. [Lools on hia landif. 
Lady. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Macb. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one 
cried, Murder ! 

That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard 
them ; 

But they did say their i)rayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady. 7’herc arc two lodg’d tog('tlior. 

Macb. One cried, God bless us ! and Amen ! the 
other ; 

As they had seen me wdth these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear, 1 could not say, Amen, 

When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce Amen ? 

I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady. These deeds must not ho thought. 

After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Mach. Methought I Iieard a voice cry. Sleep no 
more ! 

Macbeth docs mtirder sleep—the innocent sleep— 
Sleep that knits uj) the niveird sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 

Lady. VV’hat do you mean ? 

Macb. Still it ciy^’d, Sleep no more, to all the 
house ; 

Glamis hath murder’d sleep. And therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more ! 
Lady. W'ho was it that thus cry’d ? 'Vliy, w'orthy 
Thane ; 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things. Go, get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there. Go, carry thcjii, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mach, i’ll go no more. 

I am afraid to think what 1 have done ; 

Look’t on’t again, I dare not. 

Lady. Infirm of purpose ; 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ; ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed. 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. [Exit. 

Knocking within. 

Mach. WTience is that knocking ! [Startimj. 

How is*t with me, vrhen every noise appals me ? 

What bands are here ?—ha! they pluck out mine 
eyes. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

S rom my hand I No ; this my hand will 
rather 

ititudinous seas incamardinc, 

the green one red- | 


Enter Lauly Macbeth. 

Lady. My hands are of your colour ; but 1 shame 
To wear a heart so wldtc. [ A’^hocA .] I hear a knocking 
At the south entry. Retire we to our chamber ; 

A little water clears us of this deed, 

How easy is it then ? Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. [ A^toeAmy.] Hark, more 
knocking ! 

Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 
j And show us to be watchers. Ik' not lost 
I So poorly in your thoughts 

! Macb. To know my deed, ’twere best not know 
I myself. [A nod'. 

j Wake, Duncan, with this knocking. Ay, ’would th<»u 
I couldst ! " [Exeunt. 

[Love Scene by Xiyhl in a Garden.'] 

Jiomeo. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound— 
But, soft ! vvTiat light through yonder wimlow breaks ; 
It ia the cast, and .lulict is the sun I 

[./ulit t (tpfnars abort at a n lndow. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the eiivious nioi.n, 

W ho is already sii’k and pule with grief, 

’I'hiit thou her maid art far more faiir than she ; 

Be not her maid since she is enviuUH ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it ; east it oil-- 

It is my lady ; O ! it is my love ; 

^ O that she knew .slu; W('re I- 

I She speaks, yet she says nttthing. W'hat of that ! 

Her eye diseouraes ; 1 will answer it—- 

1 am too bold ; ’tia not to me she .sjxiaks ; 

Two of the fairest siuin of all the Ijeav’n, 

Having some bu.sin<‘8s, do intreat lier eyes, 

To twinkle in their spheres till lliey return. 

\\'hnt if her eyes were ther(‘, they in her head I 
The brightness of her cheek wou,id shame those starn. 
As daylight doOv a lum]> : licr evcb in heav’n 
W’ould through the airy region stream so bright, 

1'liat binls would sing, ami think it were not night. 
See how she lcan« her check uiH>n her band 1 
0 that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That T touch that cheek ! 

JnT. Ah me I 
Jioni. She H})eaks. 

C>h, speak again., bright angel ! for tlmu art 
As glorious to this siglit, being o'er my hea<!, 

As is a winged messenger of in av’n, 

Untt» the white-upturmd, wond’ririg eves 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on liint, 

W'lien he bestrides the lazy-paeing elouds, 

And .saila upon the bosom of the 

Jul. O Romeo, Romeo-wlierefo'rr art thou Romeo f 

Denj thj fathej:, and refuse thy name : 

Or, if thou wait not, be but sworn niy love, 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

/fWTT.-t^lVall i Iicar more. Of Hhall I Kj»eak at 
this ? [Anide. 

Jul. ’Tin but thy name that is my enemy : 

7'hou art thyself, though not a Montague. 

W'hut’s Montague ? It is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face—nor any other part 
Belonging t(» a man. 0, be sojimuthcr name 1 
WTiat’s iu a name ? That ‘tidijcli w« call a roajj^. 

By any other iiame would Hiuell as swtHJt. 

So Itonreo would, were he not Romeo call’d. 

Retain that dear perfection which be owes, 

\V’'ithout that title. Uomeo, doff thy name ; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee. 

Take all myself. 

Mom. I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but love, and I’ll be new bafdis’d ‘ 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. ^ 

Jd. What man art thou, that thus, be8crc*en’d innkliL 
So stumblest on my counsel I ^ ^ 
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Horn. By a name 

I know not how to tell tbc6 who 1 am : 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself. 

Because it Is an enemy to thee. 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

J\d. My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the sound. 

Art thou not Uoineo, and a Montague 1 

Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike^ 

Jul. Howcaiirst thou hither, tell me, and wherefore! 
The orchard walls are high, and hard tw climb; 

And the place death, considering who thou art. 

If any of tny kinsmen find thee here. 

Horn. VN'itli love’s light wings did I o’er-i>erch these 
walls, 

For storlyTTmits cannot hohl love out; 

And what love can do, that dares Jove attcrajit- 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Ahwk ! there lies inoix* i»eril in thine <we 
Than twenty of their Jiwords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am prtKjf against their ehnuty. 

Jnl. T would not for the world they saw thee here. 
R<tm. I have night’s cloak to hide me from tiieir eves, 
And but thou love me, let tie in find me here ; 

My life were IwtlCT ended hy their hate, 

'niAli'deutli prorogued^ wanting of thy love. 

Jui. By whose direction found*Ht thou out this place ? 
By love, tliat first dhl prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counsed, and I lent hitn eyes. 

I am no pilot ; yet wert thou as fur 

.‘\!3 that vjut uhonq washM with the farthest aca, 

I would adv<'nture ftr suedv hiurcluuidTse. 

Jui. TIiou know'^st thr mask of night is on my face, 
I'llsc would a maiden blush bepaint my ches k 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fatn Would I dwell on form ; fain, fuin deny 

I have spokti—but farewell compliment ! 

Dost thou love me 1 I know thou wilt say ay ; 

And 1 will take thy word. Vet if thou sw'eiir’st, 

'I'hou may’st i>rove false ; at lovers’ perjuri*ts, 
d'hev say, .love laughs, O, gentle Ilomeo ! 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or, if thou ihink’st 1 am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown and be pcrvi-rse, un«l say thee nay. 

So ihon wilt Woo; but else not for the Wiuld. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too ibnd. 

And therefore thou may’st think my ’Iwviuur light ; 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Thun those lluLt have more coving to lx* strange. 

I should have Iwen inorp frtrnnge, I must conft^ss, 

But that thou over-heurd’st, ere I waw ’wart?, 

My true love’s passion ; therefon^ punlon me, 
vVnd not impute this yielding t<* light lov<*, 

Which the dark night hath »o discover’d. 

Rom. Lady, byypntlcr blesstnl iiioou I swear, 

1 hat tips with silver all ih<MMi fxuitrtrcc ipps- 

Tut. p swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon, 
'fhat uiontKIy changes in her circled orb: 
that love prove likewise vafhtble. 

/jjmiL mM sha^ swcarJjjj^ T 
Jul. Do not swear al bii ; 
fb'^ lf th^ii wilt, aweax by gracious self, 

Which is the god of my idoUtry, 

And tnl believe? lliee. 

Rom. If my heart’s dear love - 

Jid. Well, do not stvear. Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 

It js too raa^too too mitkleo, 

Tw> like the lightuing, which doth cei^ne ta be, 

Kfc one sRy itH^hWns. Sweeli good-night I 
sumrher’s ri^tiing breatjt, 

May a beau whei^^ mee t. 


Jul. Wiat satisfaction caiist thou have to-night I 
Rfjm. Th’ exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for 
mine, 

Jid. 1 gave thee mine before thou did’st request it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. 

y(’o//(..\V’'ouldst thou wlthdrawr it 1 for what purpose, 
love ! 

Jid. But to be fi-ank, and give it thee again. 

Ami yet I wiAi but for tht; thing I have : 

My bounty is as boundless an the sea, 

MTflove as deej) ; the niure T give to thee, 

Uiie moire T have, for both arc 
I hear some noiMe within. Dear love, adieu ! 

. [AV/vjc rolls witidn. 

Anon, good nui’se ! .‘^weet Montague, be t»ae. 

Stay but a little, I will come again. 

Rom. O blessed, blesM'd night ! I am afear’d, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering sweet to lx* substantial. 

Il 4 M?ntcr Jl i.ikt above. 

Jd. 'J'hrce words, dear Borneo, and good-night 
iiidved. 

If that thy hent of love be honourable, 

Thy purj>ose marriage, send me wor<l to-morrow, 

Bv one that Fll procure to come to t}n?e, 

\\'hcrc uml what time thou wilt perform the rite ; 

And all my Jortunes at thy foot I’ll lay, 

And follow thee, my love, throughout the world. 

1 Within: Madam ! 

I Come, anoii—but if tlnai inean’st not well, 

I do lx‘<eech thee-[ Within : Madam IJ By and by, 

1 come— 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my' grief. 

To-niorn>w will I send. 

Rom. S«* thrive my soul- 

.h>L A thousaml times good nigdit. [Rjrit. 

Rom. A thousand times the worse, to watit thy light. < 
Love ^oc» tnw*rd loyg, a<» sclu.tol-boys from their bntdw ; 
Biit love rrom love, tow’’'rds school with heavy looks. 

Enter Jct iKT again. 

Jul. Hi"! I Uomeo, lust ! O for a falconer’s voice, 

To lure this tassel gentle back again. 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud j 
Klse would I tt'ur the cave wht're Fcho lies, 

And make lier airy tongm* more hoarse than mine. 
With repctiiimi of my Borneo's name. 

Jiotit. It is my soul that calls up(tn my name. 

How silvcr-swcei soujid lovers’ tongues by night, 
r.fke softest music to attending cars ! 

Jfd. Borneo ! 

Rom. My sweet ! 

Jul. At w'hat o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee ? 

]io}n. At the hour of nine. 

Jul. I will not fail ; ’tis twenty years till then. 

I have forgiit wliy I di<l call thee back. 

Rom. l.et me siaml here till thou remember it. 

Jrd. I shall forgot, to liavo th«»« alill £»tand there ; j 
RcmeinVrip^ how* 1 love thy' coiupftoy. 

Rom. And Fliotili Hay to have time slin f^ 
Fometting at\y other home buy th^ 

Till. *'ris almost imirhiiTg. 1 would have thee gone 5 
And yet no further tliaii a wanton’s bird, \ 

Who lets it hop a little fnmi her hand, / 


/ 


Like a poor prisoner in his tw'isted 
And with a silk thread plucks it bacl 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rotn. I would I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, .so would 1 : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good-night, good-night: parting is such syveet »oitow. 
That I shall i»y good-nighh^O irbe morrow, 
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'Would I were sleep and i>cace, so sweet to rest! 
Hence will I to my ghostly friars’ dose cell, 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. [iKaV. 


[Description of a AfvonVujht Niyht, U'iOi fine ilfwj/o.] 

Zor. The moon shines bright; in such a night as 
this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 

And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojans* wall, 

And sigh’d his soul toward the (irceian tents. 

Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew ; 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself. 

And ran aismay’d away. 

Lor. In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wide sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to ('arihage. 

Jes. In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old yUson. 

I Lor. In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the w(‘aUhy Jew, 

And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as IJelmont, 

Jdi. And in such a night 
Did young Lortmzo swear ho lov’d her wtdl ; 

Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 

And ne’er a true one. 

Lor, And in such a night 
Did pretty Jes>ica, like u little shi<*w. 

Slander lier love, and he foigave it h< r. 

♦ * » 

IIow sweet the moonlight slee[»s upon this hunk ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds <.f music 
Creep in our cars ; soft stillness and the night 
I Ilecornc the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica ; look how the Moor of In a\ en 
Is thick inlaid with palines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb wliich thou behold’st. 

But in his motion like an angel siiiL's, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cheriibins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, vve carmot hear it. 

Come, ho, and wake. Diana with a hymn : 

W itli sweetest touches ]>ierce your mistress' ear. 

And draw her home with music. 

Jes. I’m never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits ar(; uttciitive ; 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and uiihandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neigliing 
loud 

(Which is the hot condition of tJioir bloo<l) ; 

If they j)erchance but hear a trumpet sound. 

Or any air of music touch their cars, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand ; 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet j)ower of music. Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orj)hcus drew trees, stones, and 
Hoods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature, 
llie man that hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of street sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagem.^, and .spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 

I UerdiarU qf F'enie*, 


[Ohost Scene in I/amkt.'} 

LlamJct. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
JJoratio. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Jhtm. AVbat hour now ? 

7/or. I tlfmk it lacks of twelve. 

MarccUus. No, it is struck. 

Jfor. lnde<‘d \ I heard it not. It then draws near 
the season 

Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

[ .Vo/V of n\trHke music within. 
What docs this mean, my lord * 

Jiam. 'i'hc king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
rouse, 

Keeps wassail, and the swagg’ring up“S]>ring reels ; 
And as he drains his drauglits of Hheiiish down, 

I'hc kettle-drum and tnimpet thus bmy out 
The triumph of his ple<lge. 

7/or. Is it a custom ? 

IImu. Ay, niHiTv is’t : 

Blit to my mind, though T am n;Bive here, 

And to the manner bori\, if is a custom 

More hoiiourcil in the breach than tlieObsenancc. 

'I'his heavy-beadt^l revi l, east and west, 

Makes ns tntduee<l ami tax’d of other nations ; 

'I’hey elepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
.Soil <uir addition : and, indeed, it takes 
From onr uchieveim-iits, though peHorm’d at height, 
The pith and ug^arrij^w of our attribute. 

S«t oft it e!ianees*^^1fr'partieulHr men, ' 

'riiiii for some ticious mole «>f nature in them, 

As ill their hirth, whertun iht'V are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot clmose his oiigin, 

By the o’ergrowth of some ('orn]ilexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and tori'* of reason ; 

Or by some habit, that loo mneh o’crieaafJis 
The form <»f plansive mannei-s ; tlmt these men 
(’arrving, 1 suv, tlie stamp (T fuu' deftsd, 

Being natiiirii'ji livarvg ui' lurtunc’s star, 

’Iheir virtues <■!><», he they as jmre us grace, 

As infinite as man may umlerg<». 

Shall in tin- general censure take <*orruption 

From that purlieular tault.-'Die ilratu of base 

Doth all the nobl<j subsiato’e often dout 
To his own scandal. 


Ilor. Look,'.ny lord, it comes ! 

JImn. Angels and ministers of ora<‘e defend us ! 

Be thou a spirit of Iteallb Of goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heav’n or blasts from liell, 

Be thy inteiits \vivked or elia'rUabJbu, - 

Thou corn’st in sm li a questionable shape. 

That I will speak to thee. I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Koyal Dane ; Oh, answer iiie ; 

Let me uut burst in igmjjajtpee ; but tell 
UDiy tby canonis’(| .bdney, )irais'd in death, 
llave burst their ceienients \ liy the sepulchre, 
Whefedn we saw thee quietly inurriM ' 

Hath op’d his pomleroua and rnarbhrjaws^ 

To cast thee up again ? \ni'arTTniy"lTiTs mean, 

1 hat thou, dead eoi’se, again, in complete Hte<d, 
Uevisit’st thuvS the glimpses of the tiuam, 

Making niglit huieoys, and we fools of nature, 

So hbirlljl Y Id sTiake our disjlidHTlToii 
I V\ ith thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 

■ Say, why ib this ] Wherefore 1 What Hhoiild we do 1 

, , , [Ghost bechms 11 amkU 

Jlor. It beckons you to go away with it. 

Ah if it Home impartiuent did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you otf to a reruoTe<i ground : 

But do not go with it. 

No, by no mean. {HoUling 

Ham. It will not speak ; then I will follow it, 
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Hor. Do iiofc, my lord. 

//am. Why, the four ? 

do not set my lUk”-*' «-; 
iiiT,'tbr «oul, wli&riSlh It do to that, 

I Hciiig a thing immortal as itntdf'< 

j It wavt'M me forth again.— I’ll follow it- 

Jlor. What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my lord ; 
Or to the dreo^lful Huinmit of the cHif, 

That heeth-^rt o’er his hjine iiito the H<.‘a ; 

And there UHHume Mome other honihle form, 

Which ini^ht deprive your aorcreiguty of reason, 
i And rtnir^y you into madnest* ? 'I’hink of it. 

TltiT very pliiee putn toys of desperation, 

Witljoiit more motive, into every hruin, 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 

And hears it roar iKuieath. 

Hum. It waves me still.—flo on, I’ll follow thee. 
Mur. You shall not go, my lonl. 

Hum. llohl off v»Mir hands. 

Mur. lie rul’d ; you slnill not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

Ami makes each |a*lty artery in this Ixsly 
As hardy the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

j Still urn I nillVj. rnhaiid me, gentlemen-- 

i \ Jin uk imj frum thrm. 

; Ily heav’n, I’ll imiki* a ghost of hi in tluit lets nie- 

j f Say, away ! (Jo on Til f»»TIow thei*. 

; \}^.t(uut <ihu»i and Hamlrt. 

j Hor. He waxes despenite with imagluaLiou. 

Mur. Tel’s follow ! ’'fis not flt thus to oU'y him. 
Jlor. Have after. To wliat issue will this c«»me ! 
i Mur. Something is rolteii in the state of I>enmark. 

; //or. lleateti will direct it, 

! Mar. Nay, let’s follow' him. [l^jxunt. 


[Marl: d ntionj over Cu.iur^x /ifxh/.] 

Aid. rrleiids, Homans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears. 

I rome to htiry (’a'sar, not to praise liini. 

'J he evil that men <lo lites after lluMu ; 

'I'lie g<sKi in (*ft interred with their hones : 

8o let it Ik* with I’lesar. N(»hle Hrutus 
I Hath told you (’lesar was amhiti<uiH ; 

If it were so, it was a griev»»us fault. 

And grievt)Usly hath Tiesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of llrutus, ami the resF 
(For Hrutus is an honouruhle man, 

, are they all, all honouruhle men), 

‘ Tome I to sfK'ak in Tiesar’s funend. 

; He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

I But Hrutus sa>s he was anihitious ; 

; And Hrutus is tvn honourable nmii. 
i He hath brought many ciijdives home to Home, 
j Whose ransoms did the general cotfers fill. 

I Did this in C'lesar M»f»m ambitiouH 1 
W'hcn that the pmir have cried, C'n'-iiar hath wept ; 
Ambition should Im* made of steiiier 8tufl': 

Yet Hrutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Hrutus is an honourable man. 

You all did iK‘o that, on the Lupcrcnl, 
i ( thrill pH'sented him a kingly ci\>wii, 

Which be di<l thrice refuse. \\’aH this ambition I 
Yet Hrutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, ho is an honourable man. 

1 H(>eak not to disprove what Hrutus spoke ; 

But hero I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not adthout cause i 
What cause withholdi you then to mourn for him ? 
Oh, judgment t thou art fled to brutish beivsts. 

And men have loti their reai<on 1 Ih’far with mo : 

My heart is in the coifin there with Cflcsar, 

And I must pause till it come Imck to me. 

Oii* Melhinks there it much reason in his 
•ayiugs* 


2rl Clt. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Ctt^sar has had great wrong. 

3</ Cit. Has he, masters ? I fear there will a 
worse come in his place. 

iiK Cit. Mark’d ye his words! He would not 
take the crow'll ; 

Tlierefore, ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 

\st Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it, 

2d Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

3^/ Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. • 

Ath Cit. Now', mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Ant. Hut yesterday, the word of Ciesar n ght 
Have Ktoo<l against the world ; now' hi?s he there. 

And none .so poor to do him reverence. 

Oh, masters ! if 1 w'cre di.spos’d to stir 
Your hearts ami minds to mutiny and rage, 

I sliould <lo Hrutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. i 

I w'iil not «lo them w rong ; I rather cIkwsc j 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I wdll wrong s'u>Ji honourable men. * 

Hut here's a [mrchment w ith the seal of Cfl’sar: j 

1 found it in his closet ; ’tis his will. 

Let hut the cmnmons lieur this testament 
(\\'hich, par*’ a me, I dti not mean to read), 

Ami they would go and kiss ilead Caesar’.s woundu, ^ 
And <lip their na]>kins in his sacred blood ; 

Yen, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And living, meniion it w ithin their w ills, 

Hequeathing it a.s a rich legacy 
Tnt«» their issue. 

Ath Cit. We’ll hear the will ; read it, Mark Antony, 
AtL dhe will ! the will ! We will hear Cflesar’j* 
will : 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends! I must not 
read it ; \ 

It is not meet you know how Co'sar lov’d you. i 

You are not wmxl, you an* not stones, but men ; | 

Ami, lK*ing men, hearing the will of Cicsar, i 

It w ill inflame you, it will make you nnul. | 

’’fi-. giMxl you know not that you me his heirs ; i 

For, if y«tu xhould, Oh, w hat would come of it ! 

Ath Clt. Head the will ; we will hear it, Antony ; | 

You shall read us the will ; Ca'sar’s will ! ! 

Will you Ik? patient ? will you stay a while ! | 

I have oVr>hot mys<*lf, to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honoumhle men 

Wln>se tlagL'ci*s have stnhh’d Ciesar. I do fear it. 

Ath Cit. i'hoy w*ere traitors. lloHourable men I 
AIL The will ! the testament ! 

2d Cit. They wen? villains, murderers ! The will! 
Head the will ! 

Ant. You w ill com]M‘l me, then, ta read the will I 
Then make a ring alxiut the cor|>se of Ca?sar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend ! And will you give me leave I 
AIL Come down. 

2d Cit. Descend. [Hr comes doint fivm thepul/itL 
3f/ Cit. You shall have leave. 

Ath Clt. A ring ! Stand round! 

Dt Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand fi-om the body. 
2d Cit. Hooin for Antony—most noble Antony ! 

An/. Nay, press not so ujmn me ; stand far otf. 

A11. Stand back ! room I hear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed tliem now. 
You all do know this mantle. I remember 
The first time ever Ctesar put it on ; 

*Tw'a.s on a summer’s evening in hia tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look 1 in this place ran Cajssius* dagger through ; 

See, what a rent the envious Casea made ! 

I'hrough this the welLbeloved Brutus stabb’d ; 

And, as ho plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how tne blood of Cicsar followed it 1 
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As rushing out of doors, to be resoly’d 
If Brutus 80 unkindly knock’d, or no. 

For Brutus, as you know, was CaDsai-’s angel ; 

Judge, Oh you gods ! how dearly Caesar lor’d him. 
This was the most uiikindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Ca?sar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors* arms, 

Quite vanquish’d him ; then burst his mighty h<?art : 
And, in Lis mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Porapey’s statua. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

Oh, what a full was there, my countiymien I 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

Oh, now you weep ; and 1 perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls ! What ! wecj) you when you but behtdd 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ! Look you here ! 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you sec, with traitors. 
ls< Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 

2d Cit. O noble Ciesar ! 

3c? Cit. 0 wofiil day I 

Ath Cit. O traitors ! villains ! 

l.v< Cit. 0 most bloody sight ! 

2d Cit. We will be rt^veng'd ! Revenge ! About— 
seek—bum—fire—kill—slay I l^et not a trai¬ 
tor live ! 


[Othello's JRdatlon of his Courtship to thr Stnate.'] 

Most potent, grave, and reverend sigifiors, 

My very noble and approv’d good masters ; 

That I have ta’cn away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

Tlie very head and fiont of my ofiending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am 1 in my s]>eech, 

And little blest with the soft phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine ha<l seven years’ piili, 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore shall I little grace my cause 

In speaking for myself. Yet by your gracious patience 

I will a round unvaniish’d tale <leliver 

Of my whole course of love : what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charg'd withal) 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov’d me, oft invited me ; 

Still question’d me the story of my life. 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortune.s, 

That I have past. 

I ran it through, ev’n from my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it : 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 

And portance in my travel’s history. 

Wherein of a n ^s vast and deserts idle. 

Rough quarn3^"l^)ckB, and hillj! whose heads touch 
neaven. 

It wasthyiot to speak, such was the process ; 

And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

Th ft anthropophag i . and men whose heads 
Do g^#“llwwSro5'^ieir shoulders. These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy car | 

Devour up my discourse : which 1 observing, 
Tooi^'Qnce a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draMT from her a praver of earnest heart, 

That I w<k^ld all my pilgrimage dilate, 


Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively. I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distrcissful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pain.s a W’orld of sighs ; 

She Hwore—in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing 
strange, 

’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful-- 

She wish’d she had not heanl it, yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a mau ;—shethatik’d 
me. 

And hade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I shoubl but teach him how to tell my story ; 

And that wiuild woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She lov’d me for the dangers 1 had pass’d, 

And 1 lov’d her that she did pity them. 


O then, I see queen Mub hfith been with you. 

Slie is the fairies’ mill wife, and she comes 
In shape no l>igger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawm with a team of little ntoini«*s^ 

Athwart m<*n*s noses as they lie a'<]r*ep : 

Her wagon-spokes made <<f long sj)inners’ lcg« ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshojipers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spid<T's web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film ; 

Hit wagoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a iMund little worm, 

Prick’d from tlu lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an ejiipty liuzel-niit, 

Made by the joiijer squirrel, or old grub, 

'I'iine out of mind tlu' fairies’ couch-makers, 

And in this state -he gallofH night by night, 

Through lowers’ brains, and then thi'v dream of love ; 
On courtiers' kntH‘s, that <lreajn on eourtsios straight ; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight <ln‘am on fees ; 
o’er ladies’ li])S, who slniight on kisses dream, 

Which oft the atigry Mah with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s mom*. 

And then dreams he of smeUing out a suit : 

And sometifijes comes she with a tithe-jiig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleejv, 

Then dreams he of aJiother benefic<‘! 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’.i peck. 

And then he drc»am8 of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, amhuscadocB, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then a»ion 
Drums in his ear, nt which he starts and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. This i.s that very Mab 
I’liat j>lHts the manes of horses in the night ; 

And hakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 

Which once untangled, much misfortune IkkR^s. 

Homeo and Joliet. 


[End of All Earthly Olories. 

Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 

As 1 foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the h^isele88 fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve j 
And, like this insul>stantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind I We are such stuff 
As dreams are made oii, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Tkt y is q x X . 
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[Life <md Jl>eath Weighed.l 

To be, or not to be, that i« the qucHtion— 

Whether *ti« nobler in the truiul to Buffer 
Xlie^HUngB and ant>w8 of outrageous fortune, 

Or to laKc aVins Against a hcii of troubled, 

And, by opposing, end them ? I'o die—to slccj) — 

No more ; and by a nlcep to nay we end 
The heart-ache, and the thoUHand natural shoek« 

That fioMh is heir to!—’tis a consummation 
Oevou^y' toXe wisTiTl. To die—to sleep - 
To sleep ! - perchance to dream !--ay, there’s the mb ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When wc have shutile<l off this jnortal coil. 

Must give UH jiause—there’s the respect 
'riiut makes calatnity of ho long life : 

K(>r who would bear tUe-iviiipij UU'I scorns of time, 
d’he u|;*f>r4i4iaor’s wrong, tlie j>roud man’s fontuinely, 

B delay, 

TTie insmenyirbf oflice, and the sjmnui 
Thai Idtrient merit TJfttr^Tm'n'ortby takes. 

When he hlmiself mmlit liLs//wTTfrrt nrako 
' Wltti fl'Tiare IxxTkin i \\*bo would fardels bear, 

'fo groan and sweat under a wea;life, 

Hut that tlu; dread of Hionetblng after death 
('I'luit undiscoverM country from wliose bourn 
•No traveller returns) pu/./les the will, 

And Hjukes us rather bear lb«tse ills we have, 

'I'han tly t«» others that we kmuv not off? 

Thus eoiiMcienge d<,»es make cowanls of us all ; 

And thuA the uutivc hue “f resoTutlou 
fs sTcklied oNt w ith the iavle eiiiiat vf thuugUt, 

And ('nter)'n>o of pith and m4ui4<*nt, 

With Ui»i» rt'gard, their ('urrents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. 

li on!, L 

j [1‘Wrr of 

j Ay, but to die, and go we kmnv not where ; 
i 'I'o lie in cold obstru<‘titui, and to rot ; 

' 'J'liis seii->ibh.Mvann motion to Wromo 
j A kneaded clod ; jind tlu' delighted .spirit 
! 'i’o bathe in fiery fioo<ls, or to n’side 
■ !n thrilling regions of tliiek-riblnMl iee ; 
j 'I'o hi* imprison’d in tlje viewless wirnls, 

|i And blown with restb'ss violoiwe round about 
: The |K*mlant world ; or to In* worse than wiVst 
i (if those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
I Imagine howling : ’tis too horrible ! 
j *]'he weariest and most loallie<l worldly life, 

; That age, ardie, j'enurv', atnl imprisonment, 

! ('an lay on nature, is a paradise 
To w hat we fear of death. 

1 Pvucription of Di'torfutuj,] 

There is a willow grows ascant the bnwk, 

I That Hhow.s his hevtir leaves in the glassy stream ; 

I There with fantastic garlands <r»d she make, 

I Of ennv-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purj)lcs 
(That libenvl shephertls give a grosser name, 

Hut our cold inaid.s do dead men’s fingers call them), 
There on tl»e jwndant Iwuighs her coronet weeds 
Clarnlwring to hang, an envious sliver broke. 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weening bnKtk. Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up, 

AVhich time she chaunted snatclhes of old fUncs, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element; but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy vrith their drink. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 


j [Perseveriitice.J 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein lic'|>utH aims for Oblivion, 

A g rent-si/’d monster of ingratitudes : 

'I’hoHc scraps a^f^ good deeds past, which are devouFd 
As fjtst as they arc made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to bang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail. 

In monuincntiil mockery. Take the instant way, 

For honour travels in a strtiit so narrow. 

Where one Imt gf>es abrt'ast : Keej), then, the >ath ; 
For f.'mulatiori hath a thousand ^ons, 

'fhat one by one jmrsuc ; if you give way, 

< )r hedge aside from the dirt‘ct forthright. 

Like to an enter’d tide, they ail rush by, 

.And leave you hindmost.- 

Or, like a gallant horse, fall’n in first rank, 
f.ie tliLi'e for juivemcnt to the abject rear, 

O’er-run and trampb d on : th oi wbat they do in pre¬ 
sent, 

'fhoutrh less than yours in past, must o’ertoj> yours ; 
For 'I'imc is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his |)arting gniest by the hand, 
.And with his a»^.MS outstretch'd, as he would fly, 
(irasjis in the comer ; W'elcome ever smiles, 

And Farewell goes out sighing. O ! let not Virtue 
seek 

Keimnierution for the thing it was ; for beauty, 
wit, 

Ili‘_di birili, \igour of bone, desert in service, 

Ix've, friemlsiiip. charity, an? subjects all 
To etjvious and calumniating 'rime. 

TroUm and Crtsiida, 


[r/<« Deceit of ih^namenf or AppcMrances.] 

The world is still deceiv’d with omament. 

In law, what pica so tainted and corrujit, 

But being season'd with a gracTotTffVTnce, 

Obscures the show of evil t In relicrion, 

"What danjiied error, hut some sober bp)w 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 

Hiding the gros>ness witli fair omament ? 

'rhere is no vice so simple, but .assumes 
.‘^oine mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As of siind, wear vet upon their chins 

'The"15B5ds of riereulcs upd frowning Mars •, 

^^'hu, iawartl »earch\l, have livew white a« milk ! 

And these valoii f*s 

'to^ rrhdw them xetl oubT(!d. LtS^oSneauty, 

And you shall see ’tis purchns’tl by the weight. 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most of it. 

So an* those crisped, snaky, golden bx'ks. 

Which make such wanton ganilxilR with the wind 
Idpon supposed fainnjss; often knowm 
To be the «lowTy of a second heofl, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

'I'hus omaurent is Imt the gilded shore 

a iUQst dangerbUB sea 1 the IwmiteDuajcarf , 
Teiluig an Indian beauty ; iii a w'ord. 

The seeming truth which cunning tirnea put on 
T* entrap the wisest: therefore, th qn ^wflY go ld. 
Hard food for Midj^ 1 ylll non^ of t|te^ 

NoT'iiinite tfflihee, uiou pale atm caramon^driulge 
’Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre 
lead, 

\yhich mther threaten’at than doet proniiae aught. 
Thy nlainncaa movee mo moro than eloquence, 

And here chooao I; joy bo tho cqnaoquoiicai.. 

-- 
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[J/m-y.] 

The quality of lucrcy is not strainM ; 

It droppetU as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him tliat gives, and him that takes. 

'Tis rniglitiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thixmed monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal pow’r, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is above the sceptred swu}'; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to (lod himself; 

And earthly power doth then sho\v likest Hod’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 'rhercfi>re, .lew. 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That, in the coui'se of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do j>niy for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all ttj render 
The deeds of mercji. 

Mcrc?mnt o/ t’cuice. 


lASolih(d<' prffcnrd to a Coini and the AdvantuffCi^ 
of . 1 d l 1 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envi<»us court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

'fhe season’s ditference ; as the icy fang 
I And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind ; 
i Which, when it l)it»‘s and Mows u}mui my bo<ly, 
i Kven till I shrink with coM, 1 smile ami say, 

! ‘ This is no llatterv these art* counsellors 
That feeliiigly j»ersuado me what 1 am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

U'hich, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precitms jewel in Ins head : 

And this our life, excmj>t from puhlie haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sennons in stones, ami good in every thing. 

I would not change it ! 

Arnienji. Ha[>{iy is your grace, 

That can tmnslate the stuhhoniness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet n style 1 

At Vvu Like If, 


[77<e Wurld Compared to a 

Thou seest wc are not all alone unhappy— 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we yday. 

Jaqws. All tlie world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely j>layers; 

They have their exits and their entrance's, 

And one man in his time jdays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms; 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to scliool. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace?, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress* eye brow. Then, the soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel; 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then, the justice. 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

W'ith eyci severe, and beard of fonnal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so he plays his The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippeFd paiitaloon, 


With sjH'cttwles on nose, and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose well sav’d, a world tbo wide 
For ills shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion : 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

As You Likt lU 


[Description if Xii/ht in a Camp.'\ 

From camp to camp, thnf the foul womb of night, 
The hum of eitlier army stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d s( iitinels almost receive 
The secret whis]>ers of each other’s watch. 

Fire answers fire; and tlirough their paly (lames, 
Fach battle sees tlie otlier’s umlHu’d face. 

Sti-ed tlireuteiis steed, in liiiih and boastful neighs, 
I’iereing tlu‘ night’s dull ear; and from the tents, 
'fhe armourers, ni*et>mplisiiing the knights, 

With busy liuinimus closing rixets up, 

(Jive dreadful note of j»reparatlon, 

'fhe Country e<H ks do crow, the (do< kH do toll. 

And the third hour of drowsy monung name. 

Proud of their numbers and stcure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 
Fur the low-rated English play iit dice. 

And I'hide the eri]>j>le taid\-gaited night, 

Wln», like a foul ami nirly witch, does limp 
So te<liou.sly away. ’I Ih* j>o(*r eomlemned English, 

I Like suerifices, by tlieir watchful tin s 
i Sit jailieutly, and inly ruminate' 

I 'J'he morning’s danger: and their gesture «Ad 
i (Investing lank lean elieeks and war-woin cicits) 
Preseiftetli them unto th<‘ ga/ing moon 
So many Imnid ghosts. (), now, who will behold 
d’he royal captain ol this ruin’d band, 

Walking from watch to watch, funn tent to lent, 

Let him cry praise anel Ldory on his lu'ad ! 

E<ir forth he goes, an<I \isits all his host, 

Biels them good-monow with a imah st smile, 

Ami e ulls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his ro\al face' tln'ie is no note 

IIuw dn'uel an artuy hath enrounde.l 1dm ; 

Nor eloth be dedicate one jot of ('<.lonr 
I’nto the weary and all-watehed id;jht ; 

But freshly looks, and overbeais attaint. 

With cheerful seiublanee and swi'et mujestv ; 

'J'hat ev’ry wretch, pining and pale hefor-e, 

Beholding him, plm ks eointort from his looksi. 

A largess urtiversal, like the sun, 

His liheml eye doth give to every one. 

Thawing cold fear. 

Henry K 


[ 77 /<! JUrxvnffit if a ShijJunrit Life.] 

O find ! methinks it were a hap)iy life 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 

I To sit upon a hill, as I <h> now, 

To cairvc out dials (piuintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutcH how they run : 

How many make tlu* hour full complete. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish uj) the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 
When thl'f is known, then to di\ido the tiinca ; 
So many hours must I tend ray (lock ; 

So many hours must I take luy rest; 

So many hours must 1 Cimk?rrqdjiie; 

So many hours must 1 sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes Jiave bJen with young; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yenu: 

So many years ere I sliall shear the flceoe: 
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So minutoB, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pass’d over, to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah ! what a life were this ! how sweet! how lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn-bush a Hweetcr shivdc 
I’o shephcrilrt looking on their silly sheep, 

' Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 
To kin^s that fear their suhjeets’ trearhery ? 

O yes, it doth, a thousandfold it doth. 

And to conclude, the shepherd’s homely cunls. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 

All wliich secure and swecrtly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince’s delieates ; 

His viands sparkling in a goblen cup. 

His body couched in a curious l>ed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Jlntr^ VI. 


! { 77o’ Vicin'i.'fitinliH uj Lth\\ 

So farewell to tlio little good you lrt.*ar me. * 

/ Fan'well, a long farewell t'l all n.greatness I 
j 'fhis is the state »»f man ; 'r<>-day he pnt^ forth 
The t<*n<b'r leaves of hope, to-iuorrow Id'issoms, 
And iH'ars hi> Idu'vhing hon<iur*i tliiek upon him; 
The third daw comes a fro-'t, a killing frost. 

And \^hen lie thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His ^.leatiies'. a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he f.ill» as I do. 1 have^entniM, 

'Like little wanton V>ov*', that swim on l>ladders, 

» 'rhe***’ many sumnuTs in a s( a of glory ; 

Hut far he>t»nd mv depth : my high-bbovn pride 
( .\t length broke under me ; and now lia> lett no*, 
I \\’<‘arv and oM \\lili .-.ervii iy to the no n y 
! (>f a rude stream, lliat nl’^^t for ever hide me. 

I V'ain pomp and glory <d' tiiis world, 1 hate ye I 
j! I feel iny heart new open'd. < >, Itow wn iehed 
Is that poor man that lianirs on princ<'s’ fa^ou^s ! 
There in, ln’twlvt tiiut snillo would as{»ire t<», 

■I That sweet aspect of princes, ami their min, 

' Mort! pangs and fears than wars or women h-• c; 
j i .And, when he falN, )»*• falls like Lucifer, 
h Never U* hoi.e again. 


[^FrJs-ajTf Onrard'n'C (ind 

[FaUtatr, w 1 it» is n'pri-seiittsl «sa monster of tat. * f»en»ninli»t, 
and a isovurd, yet is renil«Ttsl tnlerabie hy liin humour, hiul 
ats;omj».i!iitil I’rmee II<nryaiut senu-iither ilis>*>lutc<s*iujiiinionr* 
on a prislatory i'*jHMlit>i<n t 4 » (hot •* Ihll, where they tirht n>hbe«l 
A h'w traveller**, and }ift*'rv»ar«ls the I’s imv ami » t uiM>n 

> FalAtatT amt otlo'ri* *1 tiie party in t)*** dark, and niatio tiiein 
take t«*f1i«hl. 'Mie foUaw’imt weno taken placv nfierwivnii* in 

, their favourite I.omlon hion.t, the Ikair t* lleaii Tavern in 
chcaii.j 

I To pRtNcit IIk.vrv and IVmms, enter Falbtavk, Ciaoshill., 
Uahuoli'h, and Fkto. 

i 

i Poins, Welcome, Jack. Whore hast thou been ? 

1 /'V. A plague of all cowanls, I say, and a ven- 

jgeancso tool — marry, and amen! Give me a cup 
of Hack, boy. Ere 1 lead this life long, I’ll sow 
nether Htewka, and mend tliem, and f(»ot them too. 
A plague of all cowards! Give me a cup of »ack, 
rogue. Is there no virtue extant ? [Jle drials. 

P. Uenr^j. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of 
butter 1—pitiful'heartcKl 'J'itan, that melted at the 
sweet tale of the «uii?—if thou didst, then Iwhuld that 
compound. 

pal. You rogue, hcre*« lime this sack too. Theiv 
ifi.juiUuJU« bwt ^ fotnd ni yillMtifutt 

Yet a cowari is w6*1irt!Wir”«ten with lime 

in it—a yillanotis coward, CNf thy ways, old Ja^ ; 


hy ways, old Jack j 


die when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be 
not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am I.a. 
shotten herring. There live not three gdbd men~on- 
R'ariged in EifgJand ; and one of them is fat, and grows 
old. God help the while!—a bad world, Isay! I 
would I were a weaver ; 1 could sing all manner of 
wings. A plague of all cowards, I say still ! 

P. Henry. How now, w’ool-sack \ — what mutter 
you ? 

Fnl. A king’s sou ! If I ilo not beat thee out of 
thy kiiig'dom with a dagger of lath, and drii'e all thy 
siilyjccts afore thee like a flock of wild geese. I’ll 
never wear hair on ruy face monr'. You IP ince of 
Wales ! 

P. Henry. A\’hy, you whoreson round man !—what’s 
the matt<?r? 

pid. Are you not a coward?—answer me to that; 
and IViins there 1 [To Poina. 

P. Henry. Ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, 
I’ll stall thc'C. 

Pal. 1 call thee cowanl ! F’ll st^e thee idLajpon’d ?jr)B 
I call thee coward ; bi.t I ^v'c)U^I gdve a thousand 
pound 1 could run as fast as thou canst. You are 
strait enough in the shouhlers ; you care not tvho sees 
\our back. Call you that hacking of your friends? 
A plague upon '•■uch backing !—giv<* me them that 
will face nu*. (live me a cup of sack ; 1 am a rogue, 
if I drunk t<»-day. 

/*. Ht nry. () ^ illain ! thy lips are sairce w iped since 
th«»u <lrunkVt la-^t. 

Fal. All's one Ct that. A plagtie of all cowranls, 
still say I ! [Ht drinks, 

V. Hfitry. Wluii’s the matter! 

Fal. What's tlie matter?—hert* lie four of us hare 
ta*« n a tliousaml pound this morning. 

F. Henry. Where i-* it, .la' k ?—where is it? 

Fid. \Vh«*re i«* it?- taken from us it is; a hundred 
ujMin j»oor f<»ur id' us. 

/A Henry. Wliat, a hundred, man? 

I am a rogue, if I were not at half-swonl with 
a do/.en of them two hours together. I have * 
rnimvlo. I am t lirhfc times tliru‘*t through the doub¬ 
let, f«>ur through the hose, mv buckler cut through 
ami through, my s\vor«l hacked like a band-saw, 

I never *lealt Wtier since 1 was a man. Ail 
w«*ubi not do. A plague of all cowards ! Let them 
speak ; if they speak more or less than truth, they aps 
villains, and the sons of ilarkucis. 

P. Henry. Speak, sirs, ilow was it ? 

(tads. W'c four set upon some *lozen- 

Fal. Sixteen, nt least, my lord. 

(lad.<. And bouml them. 

7V^*. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You mgiic, they were bound, every man of 
them ; or Laiu. n' else, an Ebjrt'W’ Jevy. 

As we weri' sTTarm six or seven fresh 

men set ujM>n us- 

Fal, And unbound the rest, and then came in the 
other. 

P. Henry. What! fought you with them all ? 

Fal. All? I know not what you call all; but if. 1 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of jpMikh; 
if tlftcre were not \viro or three ami fifty' lipoii poor 
old Jack, tUeu„.ajn 1 no two-leggt»d creature., 

Poifui, Pra}' heaTch^ you liav nbl iiiunle^d some 
of them. 

FtU. Nay, tltftta past praring for; 1 have peppered 
two of thehi: two, I am "sure, T have paid; two 
rogues in buckram suits, I tell thee what, Hal—:;if 
I tali thee a lie, spit iu my Cw* CaU meiLprsc. Thoix " 
knowVrillJ'dTiT'w ; here 1 lay, and thus I bore my 

point. Four roguew in buckram let drive at me- 

P. Henry. What! four ?—thou eaidst but two ero^ 
now'. 

Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. ‘ jgj 

Poim. Ay, ay, be said four. 
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Tah These four caiji^e aJl-nlront, and mainly thrust 
at me. I made me no'more a3o^ but took all their 
seven points in iny targtJt, thus. 

P, lienry. Seven!—^why, there were but four even 
now. 

Pal. In buckram. 

Poim. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

Pal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

P. Heiiry. Pr’ythee, let him alone; we shall have 
more anon. 

Pal. Dost thou hear me, Hal % 

P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Pal. Do 80 , for it is worth the list’ning to. These 

nine in buckram, HiM I toTcT thee of- 

P. Henry. So, two more already. 

Pal. Their points being broken- 

Poins. Dovrn fell their hose. 

Pal, Began to give me ground. But I frdlowM me 
close, carae-in foot and hand ; Hjjid^with a thouj^lid^ 
seven of the eleven 1 paid. ' 

P. Henry, O monstrous!—eleven buckram nun 
grovrn out of two ! 

Pal. But, .aa„ the de vil AYOuldl hsL^ c jtj three mis¬ 
begotten kriAvcs, in Kendal gi*een, came at my back, 
and let drive at me; for it was so dark» Haf^ that 
thou couldst not Bce thy hand. 

P. Henry. ’These lies are ITko the father thaTbegets 
them; gross as a moUntarn, rrpcTi, pfilpahje. Why, 
thou clay-brainM guts; thou knotty-pated fool ; thou 

whoreson, obscene, greasy tallow-kcCch- 

Pat. THiat, art thou mad !—art thou mad ?—is not 
the truth the truth I 

P. Henry. Wliy, how couldst thou know’ these men 
in Kend^yi green, when it was so dark thou eouUi‘<t 
not see thy hand 1 Conm, tell us your reason * What 
eay’st thou to this ? 

Paine. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

P'al, AVhat, upon compulsion ? No ; wa re I at the 
strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would n<*t 
tJ^l you on compulsion. Give you a rvnson on com¬ 
pulsion !—if rea.sons were as plenty as bliu'kbcrries, I 
would rivejno man a reaw^ compulaloji, I—^' 
P. Mmry. I’ll be no longer gniity of this sin ; this 
sanguine cp^ard, this bed-presser, this horse bajck- 
breSterji this huge hill oCfles^ !—— 

Pal. Away, you stnrvelin", you elf-skin, you dried 
neat’s iongue, you stoc'k-fisn. S uHer 

what is^iili-thee !—you talloFs^”^^, you sheaTFr~ydu 

bow-case, you vile standing tuck ;- 

P. Henry. Well, brtjathe a while, ami then to it 
again ; and when thou hast tired thyself in base com¬ 
parisons, hear me speak but this. 

Poina. Mark, Jack. 

P. Hm^'y. We two saw you four set on four; you 
bound them, and were masters of their wealth. Mark 
now, how a plain talc shall put you dowm. Then did; 
we two set on you four ; and, with a word, outfaced 
you from your prize, and have it; yea, and can show 
it you here in the house ; and, Falstalf, you carried 
your gut? away as nirnbly, with as cpiick dexterT^'^ 
and roared for mercy, and still ran and roared, as ever 
a slave art thou, to hack 
thy sword'as thou hast done, and then say it was in 
fight! What trick, what device, what starting hole, 
canst thou now find out, to hide thcc from this open 
and apparent shame ? 

Potns, Come, let’s hear, Jack ; what trick hast thou 
now I 

pal. -the..Lord, I knew ye as well as he that 
n^eye. Why, hear ye, my faa^fere. ""Wiw it for 
I meldaill the heir-apparent?—should I turn upon 
the true prince! Why, thou know’gU[ ,ain.Aax.a]iapi. 
' Her<mle»j^jhu4-4>«aare ^ m the l ioii will-net.. 

W InstihCSl i?i a tfreat matter ; 1 

fhsiinct. I shall think the better 
"^..and thee, during my life ; I, for a valiant 


lion, and thou, for a true prince. But, lads, I am 
glad you have the money. Hostess, clap to the doors ; 
w'atcli to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come 
to you ! What I shall wo be merry ?—shall we have a 
play extempore ? 

P. Henry. Content ; and the argument shall be 
tby running away. 

Pal. Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou lov’at 

' " FinetT^irtofllenry ly". 

[Fahtaff arrested hy his hostess^ Dame QtiicHy.’] 

To Fai.rtakk und IIostkrs, with Bardom'h and two ShoriflTs 
Officers, enter tl»e Chikf Justick, attended. 

( %, Just. What’s the matter ! koej> the peace here, 
ho ! 

J/o-it. Good, my lonl, be good to mo I 1 l)e.^ecch you, 
stand to me ! 

(7/. Just. How now, Sir.lohii ! what, are you brawl¬ 
ing Jicrc* ? 

Doth this bfcomo your ]>lacc, your time, and business T 
You should liavc been well on your way to York. 

Stand from him, fellow ! Wheretore hang’st thou on 
him ? 

Host. O inv most wousliipful lord, un’t please your 
grace, 1 am a ])oor widow of Knstcheap, and he is 
arrested at mv suit. , 

Clt. Jnst. I'or w y,ut sum I 

Host. It is more than for some, my lord ; it is for 
all, all I have. He hath eaten me out cT hmrso* 
ami borne ; be Lath put all my substaime into that 
fat belly of his : but 1 will have s(»me of it (uit again, 
or ril ride tlH*<‘ o’ nights, like the mare, 

P(d. 1 think I am as like to ri<le the marc, if I 
have any vantagi' of ground to uo t Uj>. 

Ch.Ju.a. How comes tliis, Sir John? Fie! what ! 
man of good temper w'ouM endure this leinpesl of ' 
exclamatitm 1 Arc! you not ashamed to enforce a j 
])oor widow' to so rough a cours<' to (’ome by her own { ' 

Pal. What is the gross sum tliat 1 (*we thee * 

Host: Try, if thou wert au honest man, thyself 

and the money too. Tlmu di<Ht sw'ear to me upim a 



A Goblet from the BonrVlIwul Tavern, supposcMl to 
be that alluded to by Datnc Quickly. 

parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wedneiwlay in 
Whitsun-week, when the prince broke thy head for 
likening his father to a ainging-rnan of W’indsor ; 
thou didst Hwv*ar to me then, as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry me, and make me my lady, thy wife. 
Canst thou deny it ? Did not goodwif© Keech, the 
butcher s wife, come in then, and call me goMip 
Quickly ? coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar, 
telling us she had a good dish of prawns; wheroby 
thou didst desire to ekt some; whereby I told thee, 
they were ill for a gretoi wound ? And didst tlwm not, 
when she was gone down stain, desire me to bo no 
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more mo familiarity with such poor people ; saying, 
that ere long they should call mo madam 1 And didst 
thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shiL 
lings I I put thee now to thy book-oath ; deny it, if 
thou canst. 

Fal. My lord, this is a jMX»r mad soul ; and she 
says, up and down the town, that her eldest son is like 
you : she hath been in good case, and, the truth is, 
poverty hath distracted her. * * 

Ch. Jmt. You speak as having power to do wrong ; 
but answer in the eU’eet of your reputation, and satisfy 
the poor woman. 

jfw. Come hither, liostess. {^Tnknifj her aside. 

Kntcr a Mkbsknokk. 

Ch.Just. Now, master f lower ; what news? 

(ihwer. The king, my lord, and Henry prince of 
Wales, 

Are near at hand : the rest the pajier tells. 

Fal. As I am a gentlemair - - 

IJoft. Nay, yon said lad'ore. 

J'ah .;\h 1 am a genllr p.ian. ('<<me, no luon* words 
of it. 

Jfost. l\v this heavenly ground I trend on, I must 
I hci fain to jiawn both niA plate and the tapestry of iny 
I dining-chanibcrs. 

I Fal. (Jlaxses, glasses is the only drinking ; and for 
I thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the 
prodigal, or the (lermaii huntitig in wuter-Mork, is 
i worth a thouHand <‘f the‘«‘bed-bungings, and these lly- 
I bitten tupeslries. Let it be ten pound, if thou ean.Ht. 
i Come, if it were not for tby humours, there is not a 
I Vietter wench in Kngland, (Jo, wn^h thy face, and 
; draw thy acti«*n. Come, thou must not Vk? in this 
humour with me; <lo’st not know me i Conn-, coine, 
I know thou wast w't on to thiM. 

Jlosf. Pray thee, Sir John, let it be but twenty 
nobles ; I am loath to pawn my ]*late, in good ear¬ 
nest, la ! 

Fal. Ix.‘t it alon(? ; Cll make other .‘>hif‘t : you’ll be 
a fool still. 

J/ost. Well, you shall have it, though 1 pawn my 
gown, I hofie you'll eoine to KU[)jM*r { * * 

Fal, Will I live!—(Jo with her, with her; hook 
on, hook on. [To the ogiVfUs. 

Sreothl Ptiri of lleuru I 


m:s JO.NSON. 

The second name in the dramatic literature of this 
period has generally assigned to Hkn Jonm>n, 

though some may disjmsed to claim it for tlie 
more Shnk«jK.*arinn genius of Ikaumont and Fletcher. 

! Jonson was born ten years after Shaks|x*are~in 
' 1574—and appeartnl as a wTiter for the stage in 
his twentieth year. His early life w;is full of hard¬ 
ship and vicissitude. His father, a clergyman in 
Westminster (a menilxjr of a Scotti.sli fainily from 
, Annandale), died before the jKxd’s birth, niul his 
, mother marrying again to a brieklayer, Ben was 
brought from Westminster school and p\it to the 
I same employment Disliking tlie (xicupation of his 
1 father-in-law, he enlisted as a soldier, and served in 
j the Ijow Countries. He is reported to have killed 
one of the enemy in sit)glc combat, in the view of 
both armies, and to have otherwise distinguislied 
himself f(>r his youthful bravery. Asa p(x*L jonson 
afterwards reverted w ith pride to his (jonduct as a 
soldier. On his return to England, he entered St 
John*B college, Cambridge; but his stay there must 
nave bwn short—probably on account of his 
straitened oircumstsunces—--for, about the age of 
twenty^f he is found married, and an actor in Lon- 
I don. Ben made his dehut at a low theatre near 


Clerkenwell, and, as his opponents afterwards re¬ 
minded him, failed completely as an actor. At the 
same time, he was engaged in writing for the staget 
either by himself or conjointly with others. He 



qiiamlled with another performer, and on their I 
fighting a duel with swords, Jonson had the misfor- | 
tune to kill his antagonist, and w'as severely woundeti i 
himself. He was committed to prison on a charge I 
of murder, but wa-s ixdesised without a trial. On re- j 
gaining his lilxrty, he commenctxi wTiting for the 
stage, and prt>diiced. in 1596, his Everp Alan in his 
Humour. The scene wuis laid in Italy, but the cha¬ 
racters and manners depicted in the piece were Eng¬ 
lish, and Jonson afterwards rc^cast the wiiole, and 
transferrtHl the 8c*ene to F^ngland. In its revised i 
form, ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ was brought out i 
at the Glolje Theatre in 1598, and Shakspeare was j 
one of the pc'rfonners in the play. He had himself j 
pnxinml some of his finest comedies by tliis time, ; 
but Jonson w as no imitator of his great rival, who 
blendtHl a spirit of poetical romaiK*e with his comic 
sketches, and made no attempt to delineate the do¬ 
mestic manners of his countrymen. Jonson opened 
a new walk in the dnuua; he felt his strength, and 
the public cheered him on with its plaudits. Cjueen 
Elizabtdh patronised the new jxKd, and ever after¬ 
wards Ik* w’as * a man of mark and likelihood.’ In 
1.599, appeaiXHl his Every Man out of his Humour^ a 
less able [HTformantx* than its prcfiecessor. Cynthia*s 
Uevels and the Poetaster followe<l, and the fierce 
rivalry and contention which clouded Jonson’s after¬ 
life seem to have Iwgiin about this time. He had 
attackcil Marston and Dekkcr, two of his brother | 
dramatists, in the ‘Poetaster.* IX*kkcr replied with j 
spirit in his ‘ Satiromtistix,’ and Ben w^as silent for two ! 
years, * living U[x)n one Townsend, and scorning the f 
world,’ as is recordtxl in the diaiy of a contemporary, j 
In 1603, he tried ‘ if tragedy had a more kind asi>ect,’ 
and pnxluced his chtssic drama of Sejtmus. Shortly 
after the accession of King James, a comedy cjiUed 
Eastward Hoe., was written conjointly by Jonson, 
Chapman, and Marston. Some passages in tins piece 
reflected on the Scottish nation, and the matter war 
represented to the king by one of his courtiers C 
James Murrav) in so strong a light, that the 
; were thrown mte prison, and thmtened witl ‘ j 






of their ears and noses. Thtaj^^ere not tried; and sayinps and deeds often to tlic worst ; oppressed 
when Ben was set at he pave an entertain- with fantasy, which hatli ever mastered his reason, 

ment to his friends and Camden being of a gt*neral (Usease in many poets.* 

the number) ; his member was present on this joyous Tliis cdmriu'ter, it must lx* (confessed, is far from 
occasion, P^<^^duced a pajjer of poison, which bi*ing a tiattcring one; and probalily it was, uncon- 

she^^ \^jip»«tendcd to have given her son in his sciously, ovcTchargt'd, owing to the recluse habits 
liauor;f*^®^’r than he slvoukl submit to x>er8onal and staid demeanour of Drummond. We l)clieve it, 
**‘*'‘^ liowever, to lx* substantially' correct. Inured to 

jjj^^ided afterwards to have taken herself. The old hardships and to a free boisterous life in his early 
j 00 Kiy must, as Whalley remarks, have bexn more of days, .lonson stxms to have oontracteil a roughness 
^an antique Koman tlian a Briton. Jonson’s own of manner, and habits of intemixraiice, which never 
conduct in this affair was noble an<l spirited. He wholly left him. I'ridiiig himself imnuHlerutf'ly 
had no considerable share in the composition of tiie on his classical aciiniremcnts, he was apt to slight 
piece, and was, besides, in such favour, that he wonhl and condemn his less learned associates; while the 
not have been molested; ‘but this did not satisfy eonflict Ixtwtxn his limited means and his love of 
him,’ says Gifford ; ‘ and he, therefore, with a higli swial pleasures, rendered him too often severe and 
sense of honour, voluntarily accompanied liis two saturnine in his temper. Whatever he did wiw done 
friends to prison, determined to sliare their fate.’ with labour, and hence Avas liighly prizeil. His con- 
We cannot now' ascertain Avhat Avas the mighty tem|x>rarie8 seemed fond of mortifying his pride, and 
satire that moved the patriotic indignation of Jair.es ; he Ava.s often at Avar w ith actors and authors. With 
it was doubtless softeneci Ixfore jnihlieation ; hut in the celehratt‘d Inigo Joiu's, who was joineil with him 
some copies of‘Eastward Hoe’(Hio.j), there is a pas- in the prt'iiaration of tlic Court Masques, Jonson 
sage in w'hicli the Scots are said to he ‘dispersed oA'cr waged a long and hitter fend, in Avhicli lK)th parties 
I the face of the Avhole earth and the dramatist sar- Avere to blame. When his better nature prevailed, 

I castically adds, ‘ But as for them, there are no greater ami exorcised the ilemon of t nvy or splet*n, .fonson 
I friends to Englishmen and England, when thet/are was capable of a generous Avarinth of friendship, and 
1 out ont, in the AA'orld, tlian they are ; and for my part, of just discrimination of genius ami (‘haracter. His 
1 would a hundred thousand of them were there literary reputation, his love of (‘tmviviulity, and his 
(in Virginia), for we arc all one countrymen noAA', high colliMjnial poAAors, rendered his stxiety mncli 
you know, and we should find ten times more com- eourted, nml he Ixeame the centre of a haiid of Avits 
fort of tlieni there than avc do here,’ The offended and revellers. Sir Walter Kaleigli fimnde*! a club, 
nationality of James must have been laid to rest by knovA’n to all posterity as the Mermai<K’luh, at Avliieh 
the subsequent adulation of Jonson in his Court Jonson, Shakspenire, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
; Masques, for he eulogised the vain and feeble mo- other |>oets, exereired themseh’es Avith ‘ wit-(‘oinbats’ 

I narch as one that Avould raise the glory of England more bright and genial than their wine.* One of the 
! more than Elizabeth.* Joiison’s three great (‘omedies, favourite haunts of tliese bright-minded men was 
Volpone, or the I'vx, Kpicene^ or tlie Silent Woman^ the Falcon Tavern, near tile ttieatre in Banksidi*, 
i and the Alchemist, aacfc his next serious lulKmr.s ; Soutlnvark, of Avhii h a sketch has Ixen })reserved. 
his second classical tragedy, Catiline, apixared in 'fhe latter days of Jonson Avere dark ami painful. 
1611. His fame hud uoav reached its highest eleva- Attacks of palsy confined him to his hou>x‘, and his 
I tion ; but he jiroduced several otlier comedies, and a necessities coniiH_lli*d him to a\ rite for the stage w hen 

I vast number of court entertainmeMts, ere his star his |x*n had lost its vigour, ami wanted the ehann 

I began sensibly to dixline. In 1019, he nrceived the of novelt}’. In 10;j(). he pro<luee<l Ids eorm*dy, tlu* 

; appointment of laureate, with a ixusion of a A’ew Inn, viliich Avas unsuccf'ssfnl on the stagt*. The 

j hundred iiierks. The same year Jonson* made a king sent him a i)re8ent of Xloo, ami raised hi.s 

I journey on foot to ^H:otland, Avhere he had many laureate p<?nsion to the same sum [mt annum, adding 
friends. He AA*as well received by the S(M>ttisli gentry, a yearly tK*r< a* of canary wine. Next Acar, however. 


and was so jilcased Avith the country, that he medi¬ 
tated a jxx*m, or drama, on the beauties of Ixx-h- 


AA'o find Jonson, in an I'pistle Mendicant, soliciting 
a.ss!stancc from the lord-treasimr. He continued 


lomond. Tlie la.st of his visits was made to Drum- writing to the last. Drvden has st.vled lh(? latter 
mond of Ilaw’thornden, \A ith w hom lie liA-ed three works of Jon.son his dotayes i some are certainly 
weeks, and Drummond kept notes of his convers;i- uiiAvorthy of liirn, hut the Sad Shepherd, AAdiieh he 
tion, which, in a subsequent age, were communicattMl left unfinished, exliihit.s tlic pixtical fancy of a yonth- 
to the world. In conclusion, Drummond entered on ful composition. lie die<l in 16.'J7, and Avas buried 
his journal tlie folloiving character of Ben himself:— in Westminster Ahlx*y, where a square stone, mark- 
‘ He is a great loverand praiser of himsilf; a con- ing the sj>ot Avhere the jwx't’s Inidy Avas disposed 
ternner and scorner of others ; given rather to lose a verti<*ally, was long afterwards shown, inscrilxHl 
friend than a jest; jealous of every Avord and action only with the words, ‘ O JUuk Ben Jonson V 
of those about him, especially after drink, A^hich is 

one of the elements in which he liveth ; a ctisseiiihlcr “f™' “ I* m.nllonrf. 

Of ai parts which reiRii in him ; a braver of some ““ '"''r'’' T I'' 

good that he wanteth; tl.inketli notl.ing well but “‘’L*’' 


what either he himself or some of liis friends and 
countrymen hath said or done; he is passionately 


land. 

♦ * Jtany were the wit combatt* l>etwlxt Shakflpcarc and Ben 
Jonson, wrhich two I boiiold like a H|iariish ftreut {tallenn luiil 


kind and angry; careless either to gain or keep; EnglUb nmn of-war: Master Jonw*n, like the formei*. Was 
vindictive, but, if well answered, at himself; for any built far higher in learning; nolid, but slow iu his perfnmumciss. 
religion, as being versed in botll ;f illterpreteth best Shnkspciire, with the English man of war, leaiier In bulk, but 

lighter In Hailing, could turn with all tiden, tackulniut and take 
♦ An aoooant of these entertainments, as essentially con advantage of all winds, by the quickrieM of his wit and tuven- 
nected with English literature, is given at the close of this tion.’— tVortfik^. 

ortiola. Besides the Meniinld, Jonson wus a great frequenter of a club 

t Brummond here alludes to Jonson having been at one call«»d tlie Apollo, at the Old Ocvll 'I’avem, Temple Bar, for 
-Afiod of his life a Homan Catholic, When in prison, after which he wntte rules—fV>/tr^r4(far->and penned a weioome 
' the actor, a priest oonverU'd him to the church of over the door of tlie room to all tlutse who approved of tlui 

r^ntlnuod a member of it for twelve years. At the ox- * true Pheehlaa liquor.’ Ben’s rules. It must be said, disoounte* 
%bat time, he returned to tho Protestant communion* nanoed excess* 



j Jonsoii founded a ntyleof regular EnglUti comedy, 
massirc, well compacted, and fitted to endure, yet 
I not very attractive in itH matorialH, Ilia works, alto- 
j cether, consist of about fifty dramatic pieces, but by 
i far tl»e greater part are iiiasciucH and interludes. His 
j principal comedies are, ‘ Every Man in bis Humour,’ 



Tak-on Tarcni. 


' ^’oltK>ne,' tile ‘Silent Woman.’and tie- ‘ Alchemist.’ 
His lioman tragedies may be < onsidered literal im- 
jKTjuinati'jns of elas.sic. antiquity, ‘ rol)u>t and richly 
gra<*eii,’ yet still' and unuaturul in .style and con¬ 
struction. They s^‘em to lH*ur ahuut Wie same re¬ 
semblance to SliaksjM.*are's classic dramas tliat sculp¬ 
ture does to actual life. "I’lie strong dcliiuation i»f 
character is the most striking fcatun' in Jonsuifs 
comedies. The volnjUuou.s \’(dj.one is drawn with 
I great breadth and freedom ; and generally his |Kir- 
traits of tnaviitrie characU'rs—men in wliom some 
peciUiarity lias grown to an egregious excess—are 
ludicrous and impressive. His scenes and characters 
. show the lalMiur of tlie artist, but still an artist po.';- 
! Being rieli resources ; an acute and vigorous in- 
U'llect; great knowlctlgc of life, downi to its lowest 
descents; wit, lofty declamation, ami a pow'er of 
dnunatisiug his knowledge and t>hservation, with 
i eingular skill and efl’cet. His iKdantry is often mis- 

E laced and ridiculous ; mIicii lie wishes to satirise 
is opponents of the drama, he lays tlie scene in the 
court of Augustus, and makes himself speiUc as 
Horace. In one of his llomau tragedies, he prescribes 
for the com(>osition (*f a wiwcas, or wash for the 
face I His comic tlicatre is a gallery of strange, 
clover, original portraits, iiowerfuUy drawn, and 
skilfully disposed, but many of them repulsive in 
expression, or so exaggerated, as to look like c^irica- 
tures or Ubds on liuinanity. We have little deep 
assion or winning tendcniess to link the beings of 
is drama with those we love or admire, or to make 
us sympathise with them as with existing mortals. 
The charm of reality is generally wanting, or when 


found, it is not a pleasing reality. When the great . 
artist cscafK'S entirely from his elaborate wit and J 
personified humours into the region of fancy (as in ' 
llic lyrical juissagf's of ‘ Cy^nthla,’ ‘ Epicene,’ and the ' 
whole drama of the ‘ Sad Shepherd'), we are struck ! 
with the contnest it exhibits to his ortlinary manner. * 
He tliUM ])re.sentH two natures; one hard, rugged, j 
gross, and Karca.sti(! - ‘ a mountain belly and a rocky | 
face,’ as be dcwribcii bis (/wji person—the otlier ! 
airy, fanciful, and gra< clnl, .ns if its iiossessor had j 
never comlr.ited with the worlu and its bad passions, i 
but nursed bis mjd( rstaiuliiig and his fancy in 1 
[KKrlical seclu-sion and eontempl;ition. ; 


[ T/ie Fall of Cutdiiic.] 

The straiis and liceds of (‘atiline being 

such. 

Ah be iiiu“t f);dit w ith one of the two annics 
'Phot then had Jjear incleo'd him, it pkashl fate 
'I’e make us tlic ebjort of hi- de-j)enite clmiee, 
Wherein the danger nlTuesi ]»eis’d tlie honour: 

And, a- he ro^e, the day prew l^laek with iiim, 

And fate <]e-.ee!jde«l oe.'irer to tlie cartli, 

As if she meant to hide tin* name <»f tiling’ 
ruder her wings. ;uid make the world her quarry. 

At this we roused, Ic’t < i,e small minute’s stay 
Had h'ft it to be inqulrtal wlmt H<>rne was ; 

And (as we oii^dii) arm’d in the confidence 
(if our great ean-e. in f-rni of battle stood, 

Whil-t I'aliline < nme on, m-t with tlic face 
Of any man, but of a public ruin : 

Ills eounteiianeo was a ei\il war itself ; 

Ami all hi- Imst .had. .-tatidin:: in their h'r,ks, 

'I'he palene-- ot'tln* de.'itli that was to come ; 

Yet fried they out like vulture^', atid urged on, 

A.s if they would preeijutate "ur fates. 

Nor stay’d wo loiicer for ’em, Vuit himself 
Stnx'k tlje first str. ke, imd witli it fled a life, 

Which out, it seem'd a miiTow neck of hand 
Had broke lK‘tw(>en two mighty seas, and either 
Flow’d intr> other; f<»r -o did the slaughter; 

And wliiil'd ahftut. a-i when two viohmt tides 
Meet and not Yield. The ftiries stood on hills, 
('ircling tlie place, and trembling to see men 
I>t» more than they ; whilst juty left the Ileld, 

Hriev’d for that side, that in so had a rause 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 

The sun .Ht<»o<l still, and was, Indiind the cloud 
'I'he battle made, seen sweating, to drive up 
Hisfrighted horse, wlmm still the noise drove Vniekward : 
Ami now Innl fienv Fiiyo, like a flame, 

(.'onsum’d all it could reach, and then itself, 

Hud not the fortune of the «‘<»rnmonw^ealth, 

(’oiiie, Pullas-likc, to every Homan thought; 

Which Catiline seeing, and that now his troop.H 
CoverM the earth they ’ad fought on with their trunk.’, 
Ambit ions of great fame, to crow n his ill, 

Collected all his fury, and ran in 
(Arm'd with a glory high as his despair) 
into our battle, like a I.ibvan lion 
Iqmii his hunters, .scornful of our weapons, 

Cnreles-s of wounds, plucking dow n lives about him, 
Till he had circled in himself with death ; 

’I’hen fell he tcKi, C embrace it where it lay. 

And as in that reliellion ’gainst the gods, 

Miuerv’a holding forth Medusa’s head. 

One of the giant bixThren felt himself 
(*row marble at the killing sight; and now. 

Almost made stone, began to inquire what Hint, 
What rock, it was that crept through all bis limbs ; 
And, ere he could think more, was that he fear’d: 

So Catiline, at the sight of Rome in us. 

Became his tomb; yet did his look retain 
Some of his fierceness, luid his hands still mov’d, 
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Ab if he labour’d yet to grasp the state 
With those rebellious parts. 

Oato. A brave bud death ! 

Had this been honest now, and for his country, 
As ’twas against it, who had e’er fall’ii greater ? 


[Accusation and .Death of Silim in the Senate House.'] 

[Silius, nn lionourablo Roman, hated hy Tiborins Cwsar, tlio 
emperor, and 8i>janus, is unjustly aoeusod in the Benate-liotisu 
by Varro, the rousul. The otlier persons |)ivstmt are Doinitius 
Afer, hatiaris, and Cotta, enemies of Silius, and Arruntius ami 
Sabiuus, his friends, with lictores and prccconcs, inferior ufli- 
cors of the scniitc.j 

Aftr. Cite Cains Silius. 

Pra'. Gains Silius ! 

Sil. Here. 

Afa\ The triumph that thou hadst in f Jermany 
For thy late victory on SJU*ro^ir, 

Thou hast enjoy’d so freely, Cains Silius, 

As no man it (tniy'd thee ; nor ivould ('jrsar. 

Or Rome admit, that thou wert tlien <letrauded 
Of any honours thy deserts could claim. 

In the fair service of the commonwealth : 

But now, if after all their loves and graces 
(Thy actions and their courses being discover’d), 

It shall appear to Ca’sar, tuid this senate, 

Thou hast defil’d those glories with thy crimes- 

Si I, Crimes ? 

Afo'. Patience, Silius. 

Sil. 'J'oll thy moil of patience 
I am a Roman. W’hat are my crimes? proclaim them. 
Am I too rich ? too honest I'nr the times 1 
Have I or treasure, jewels, land, or Jiouses, 
d'hat some informer gajtes for ! Is my strength 
I’oo much to be admitted { or my knowledge i 
These now arc crimes. 

A/cr. Nay, Silius, if the name 
Of crime so touch thee, with what impotence 
Wilt thou endure the matter to be seaichM ? 

jSil, I tell thee, Afer, with more scorn than 1‘ear: 
Employ your mercenary tongue and art. 

Where’s my accuser ? 

Var. Here. 

u4r/’. Varro the consul. 

Is he thrust in ? 

Va?\ ’Tis I accuse thee, Silius. 

Against the majesty of Rome, and Csesar, 

1 do pronounce thee here a guilty cause. 

First of beginning and occasioning, 

Next, drawing out the war in Oallia, 

For which thou late triumph’bt ; dissembling long 
That Sacrovir to be an enemy. 

Only to make thy entertainment more : 

Whilst thou and thy wife Sosia poll’d the proA jnce : 
Wherein, with sordid base desire of gain, 

Tbou hast discredited thy actions’ worth, 

And been a traitor to tho state. 

Sil. Thou Rest. 

Are. I thank thee, Silius, speak so still and often. 
Var. If I not prove it, Ca'sar, but unjustly 
Have call’d him into trial ; here I bind 
Myself to Buffer what I claim against him ; 

And yield to have what I have spoke, confirm’d 
By judgment of the court, and all good men. 

Sil. Cfiesar, I crave to have my cause deferr’d, 

Till this man’s consulship be out. 

Tib. Wo cannot. 

Nor may we grant it. 

Sil. WiW I shall he design 
My day of trial I is he my accuser I 
And must he be my judge ? 

TiL It hath been usual, 

And is a right that custom hath allow’d 


The magistrate, to call forth private men ; 

And to appoint their day : which |)rivilcgo 
AVo may not iu the consul see infring’d, 

By whose <leep watches, and industrious care, 

It is so labour’d as tho commonwealth 
Receive no loss, l>v any oblique course. 

Sil. Ciesar, tliy fraud is worse tlian violence. 

7\Ik Silius, mistake us not, we daix) not use 
The ere<lit of the consul to thy wrong ; 

But only do preserve liis place and power, 

So far as it concerns the dignity 
And lu»noiir of the state. 

Believe him, Silius. 

( "ot. AVhy, so he may, Airuntius. 

^Irr. 1 say so. 

And he may choose too. 

T/6. By the Capitol, 

And all our gods, but that the dear republic, 

()ur sacred laws, and just authority 
Are interess’d ihert'in, I should be nilent, 

’Please Ciesar to give way unto his trial, 
Ho «hall Iiave justice. 

Sil. Nay, 1 shall have law; 

Shall 1 net, Aft'r* speak. 

jifer. Would you have inojo ? 

Sd. No, iny well-sp<'kt‘n man, I would no inou- ; 
Nor less : might I enjoy it natural, 

Not taught to 8j>eak unto your present endi. 

Free from thine, his, and all your ii!»kind handling, 
Furious enforcing, mo^t unj\ist preMUJiilji;:, 
Malicious, and inanif</ld ani>l>ing, 

Foul wresting, and imporisible coiminictioii. 

Afer. He raves, ho ni^es. 

Sd. Thou durst not tell me so, 

Hadst thou not Cnesar’s warmni. I can see 
\\'h(»se power ctunlemns me. 

Per. This betrays his spirit. 

'D)!'; doth enough declare Jiim what he is. 

Sil. AVhat am I ? sjicak. 

Var. An enemy to the state. 

S/7. Because I am an enemy to ihee, 

And such corrupted mini‘«ters o' tdu 
'J’hat here tin made a ]U'i senl instrument 
'J‘o gratify it witli thim; own disgruee, 

Sfj. This to tin' consul is most insolent | 

And impimis ! 

Sil. AV, take pari. Reveal yrmrsch es. 

Alas ! I seiTit not your eonfeirraei<,'s, 

A'our ]dots, and combinatiouH ! I not know 
Minion S*jamis hates me ; and that all 
’J’his b(»ast of law, and lau' is Imt a form, 

A net of V’ulean’s filing, a mere engine, 

To take that life by a jindext of jusiiet', 

AVliich you pursue in malli'c ? I want luain, 

Or nostril to persuade me, that your ends 
And purjmses are made to wliat they are, 

Before my answer ! O, \^>n ecjual gods, 

AA"1 lose justice not a world olAvolf-turn’d men 
Shall inakt- nn‘ to ae<‘use, lu/we’er provok’d j 
Have ] for tins .so oft engag’d inyindf I 
Stood in the luoit and ferwair of a fight, 

AVlien JRiadm.s sooner hath forsoiik the day 
Than I the field, against the blue-ey’d (Jauls 
And crisp(‘d Oeriuans I when our Roman eagles 
Have fann’d the fire with tlieir labouring wing.s. 

And no blow dealt, tluit left not death behind it I 
AVhen I liave charg’d, alone, into the troops 
Of curl’d SicambriaiiH, routed them, and came 
Not off, with backward ensigns of a slave, 

But forward mark.s, wound.s on my hreast’and face 
AVero meant to tliee, O Ciesar, and thy Rome ? * 

And have 1 this redum ? did 1 for this 
Perform fio noble and so brave defeat 
Oil Sacrovir I (0 Jov('. let it become me 
To W mv deeds when he, whom they conceni, 
Shall thus forget them.) ’ 
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j Afer. Si Hus, Siliiis, 

I Tht'Ho aro tlie cornuion customs of thy blocnl, 

I When it is hip^li with wine, a« now with : 
t This well uf^recH with that intemperate vaunt 
i 'fhoii lately inad’Mt at Affrippina’s table, 

! That, wJien all other of the troops were prone 
'i'o fall into reladlion, only thine 
IteinainM in their obe<lienee. 'I'hou w’ert ho 
'I'hut sav'd the <*in]»ire, vvhieh ha<l then In^en lost, 

I Hail lujf thy legions, then', relx ll'*! or mutiiiM ; 

I'hy virtue met, ami fronted evc'rv p<‘ril, 

Tliou eav’st to ('iesar, and i<i Home, tln ir surety, 

: Their name, their rttrength, their spirit, and their 

\ state, 

, 'I’hcir la in;: was a donative rnan thee. 

‘ Air. \N ell w.oded, an 1 most like un orator. 

7VA. Is this true, Silius 1 
>V/. Save tliv que-tioi!, t'a^sar, 

'riiv spv n|‘ fam'Ui> cis'dlt hath afilrniM it. 

Arr. I'.xeollrnt Hoiiiati I 
So//. n<’ doth ansv.<'r sfMiitlr. 

S'/- 11” tbi- he so, (hen- ne<-ds no i.ther eau-<e 
<)(' erinio a:,'ain>t him. 

1'///-. W'haf can more inqtf-aeh 
'Die di::iiity and staf*- o('('a;sar, 

'I’hai! to he ur:,o (l with a hem fit 
II*' cannot jtay f 

In thi-', all t'a-v.'ir’s rortum* 

Is inad<- nnctpial to tljc court*'<y. 

/,o^ ill' means an* ch-.ui 'le'^tn-v’d ihat ‘•Itouhl r'.‘- 
</u1Jc. 

fi'if. N"thin,u is ercat cnouj-h f.-r Siliu,*'’ merit. 

Arr. f iaihis Mil that si.p,' to./ ! 

S'//. < 'mwic. do not fpiiit 
Atid lal'Miir sM ahoiit for cir* um-tanoe, 

'I <* make him truilty, whom you ha\(' l'-re«hM.TnM ; 

'I’aki' siioMcr \sa_\s ; I'll Tea'ct your purport--.. 

The wor*ls were min*', and more 1 icov will say : 

Siaec I ha^*' done (In-o that cn-at ^ervi/'e, ( u-sar. 

Thou still hast f'-'ar'd tm- ; ami, in {-la-c ofexa- 
Heiurn''! me liatn »! ; so kmmii all h<-s! turns, 

\\’ith dMidaful juincfs, turn dc<-]* ittjuries 
In e-timation, when tin-y ereat« r ri-e 
'ihaii i-an he answer'd. Henetirs, with aou. 

Are ot no longer j'leasiire tliati y</u «'an 

With ea'e restore them ; that traii-eenth d once, 

Your .studie.N are not, how to thank, hut k,ill. 

It i.s vour nature to ha\e all mm vhtves 

'I'o v*m, Iiut you aeknow h'd^'into none. 

d in' means that tnake \onr i:r*'i4tness, must not come 

In mi'iit it)n el’ it ; it' it tlo, it, takes 

So much away, you think ; and that which lielp’d, 

Shall suone-'l perisli, if it stand in eye, 

W'liere it may front, or hut uphruhl the hich. 
to/. Sulb'r him speak no nn»re. 
rt?r. Note hut his spirit. 

Ay*v. This shows him in the r**st. 

N'*/. He hath spoke eiiou;.:;h to prove him (i'trsarN fee. 
/jiif. Let him be eensur'd. 

Co/. Ili.s llnuiLdits look through bis word-S. 

*Sy. A et'iisure. 

»S//. Stay, • 

Stay, most otlieious siuiatt', I shall straight 
Delude thy fury. Siliu.s hath not plae’-i 
His guards witiiiu him, against btrtuueV Hpit u 
So Aveakly, but he Ciin es<'aj)e your gripe, 
d'hat are but hands of fortune : sho luTself, 

When virtue doth «»ppoKe, must lose her threats. 

All that can h;vpi>cn in humanity, 

The frown of Ctusar, )>roud Sejjuuis’ hatred, 

Base Varro’s spleen, and Afer’s bloodying tongue, 

Tho senate’s servile flattery, and these 
Muster’d to kill, I’m fortified against, 

And can look down upon : they are lijiieath me. 

It is not life whereof 1 stand enamour’d ; 

Nor shall my end make me accuse my fate. 


Tho coward and the valiant man must fall, 

Only the cau«<‘, and manner how, discerns them : 
Wliich then are gladdest, when they cost us dearest. 
U<*man8, if any here be in this senate, 

Would know to mock Tiberius’ tyranny, 

Look upon Silius, ai/d so Icani to die. [^Sftabs himmlf, 
Hr/r. O desperate act! 

A»7*. An honourable band ! 

J.*tok, is he dea<J ? 

Sih. A'waH md>ly ftruck, aJid liome. 

Arr. My thought did prompt him tf* it. i 

Farewell, Silius. ! 

Be famous ever for thy great example. j 

Fnll j 

\L<ai.\ I 

(From the ‘ Sew Inn.’) | 

Lov r.L itfid IIofT of tho New Inn. 

Lor. Til TO is no life un earth, but lK.‘ing in love I ' 
'fhert* ar*- im stU'iius, no delights, no business, , 

No intercourse, or trade of S' use, or soul, j 

Hut wliat is ! J was the laziest creature, j 

'J’Ijc iiio-'f urij-'rofirable sign 'd'nothing, | 

The veri' -( <lrom', and slept away my life | 

Ihyon*l the de>riuoiiKc, till I wa-^ in love ! ! 

And mov 1 ca:. *'Ut-WHke tln' nightingale, 

()ut-watch an usurer, ami out-walk him t*^>o, i 

Stalk likt' a gliM-.t that haunted ’bout a treasure ; | 

And all that fancied irea-m*', it is love ! * 

//'.v/. Hut is your naim* Love-ill, sir, or I./Ove-well I ; 
I AVMuld kii'iw that. ■ 

Lor. I dM not know't myself, 

\VlK'th(’r it is. Hut it is love liath been ; 

'file lieH'diiury j'a-v-'iMn of-.-ir house, 

Mv gentle host, aiol, as T gut‘ss, my frien*! ; 

'I'he Truth is, 1 have Im,‘d this lady long, 

Ami iinpMtently, with <lefrire <'m»ugh, 

Hut m* success : fir I Imve still forborne 
To e\{)ress it in my j*erson to her. 

,//*.-/. Ibwv tlien f 

Lor. 1 hav*' s' lit her tM^s, verses, and anagrams. 
Trials of wit, mere triHes, she has commended. 

But knew' not whenc** they came, tmr could she piew, 
Ilo'it. d'his was a ju'etty riddlitig way of wooing ! 

/.oi'. I mu have bf/'ii, !mo, in her com]»a!iy. 

Ami b ''kM uj>on her a wIimIc <lay, a*lmirM her, j 

L'lv'd her, arid did m t tell her so ; lov'd still, ; 

Jaiok'd still, ami I'jv'd; ami lov'd, and look’d, and 
sigh'd ; j 

But, a-t a man neglected, I came oft', ; 

And unr*'ganb<l. 1 

IloM. (.'«'uld you blame her, sir, 

When you aa’ctc silent and not sai<l a word * 

Lov. ( >, but 1 lov'd the more ; and she might read it j 
Best in rny silence, had she been— f 

Ihist. .\s melancholic 

As you are. Fray you, why w ould you stand mute, sir 4 
Lov. () thert'on hangs a hisiorv-, mine host. 

Did you e'er know or hear of the Lord Beaufort, 

W ho ."crv’d .so bravely in France ? 1 was his page. 

Ami, ere ho died, his friend : 1 follow’d him 
First in the wars, and in the times of peace 
I waited on his .studies ; which were right. 

He had no ArtlunT!, nor no Hosiclecrs, 

No Knights of the Sun, nor Amadls de Gauls, 
Primalious, and Hantugrucls, public notUing.s ; 

Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister, 

Sent out to poison courts, and infest manners : 

But great Achilles’, Agamemnon’s acts, 

Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sleights, 

Tydides’ fortitude, Ilomcr wrought them 
In his immortal fancy, for examples 
Of the heroic virtue. Or, as Virgil, 

That master of the Kpic poem, linm’d 
Pious TEneas, his religious prince, 
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Bearing his aged parent on liis shoulders, 

Hapt f&m the flames of Troy, with his young son. 
And these he brought to practice and to use. 

He gare me first my breeding, I acknowledge, 
Then shower’d his bounties on me, like tlic Hours, 
That open-handed sit upon the clouds, 

And press the liberality of heavt'u 

Down to the laps of thankful men ! lUit then, 

The trust committed to mo at his death 

Was above all, and left so strong a tie 

On all my powers, as time shall not dissolve. 

Till it dissolve itself, and bury all : 

The care of his brave heir and only son ! 

Who being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful lor<l, 
Hath cast his first affections on tliis bulv. 

And though I know, and may presume her such, 
As out of humour, \vill return no love. 

And therefore might iuditferontly bo made 
The courting-stock for all to practise on. 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn ; 

Yet out of a religion to my cliargo, 

I And tlebt profess’d, 1 lia^c made a sclf-dc'cn'c. 
Ne’er to ex])ress my person, tliough niy ]»a»i<>n 
Bum me to cinders. 


[A Simphton antJ a r>nff 7 [/adorio.] 

fliobadil, the braggadocio, in his mean and ol>scurc bulging, 
is viait4Ml by Matthew, the simpleton.] 

M((t. Save you, sir ; save you, cajitain. 

Bob. (lentle muster Mattliiov ! Is it you, sir ’ 
Please you to sit down. 

Mat. Thank you, good captain, you may see I am 
I somewhat audacious. 

Bob. Not s(», sir. I was reque-^ted to su;>]*cr last 
night by a sort (*f gallants, where you were wish’d for, 
and drunk to, I assure you. 

Mat. \'ouchsafc me, by wliorn, g<to.l cajdain ? 

Bo^j. Marry, hy young W'ell-brefi, atol other.-. 'Whv, 
hostess, a .stool here for this gentleman. 

Mat. No haste, sir; ’tis very well. 

Bob, Body o’ mo !—it wa.s so ]at<* ere we partrd lust 
night, I can scarce open my eyes yet ; I was but new 
risen, as yon came: how j)asse.s the day abroad, sir 1— 
you can tell. 

Mat. Faith, some half lumr to seven ; now, tiaist 
me, you have an exceeding line lodging here, vt ry 
neat and j)rivatc! 

Bob. Ay, sir ; sit down, I pray you. Mr Mattljcw 
(in any case) po.s.ses.s no gentlemen of our ac<|uaint- 
ance with notice of my lodging. 

Mat. Who 1 1, sir '—no. 

Bob. Not th.at 1 need to care who know it, for the 
cabin is convenient, but in reganl I would not be too 
popular, and generally visited as some arc. 

Mat. True, captain, 1 conceive vou. 

Bob. For, do you see, sir, by the heart of valour in 
me (except it bo to some jieculiar and choice spirits, 
to whom I am extraordinarily engaged, tis yourself, 
or so), I could not extend thus far. 

Mai. O 1*0rd, sir, I resolve .so. 

Bob. I confess I love a cleanly and (piiet ])rivacy, 
above all the tumult and roar of fortune. Wlnvt new 
book ha’ you there i What ! Go by, Ilieronymo !* 

Mai. Ay, did you ever .see it acted ? Is’t not well 

penn’d ? 

Bob. Well-pcnn’d ! I would fain sec all the jjoct.s 
of those times pen such another pltiy as that Avas !— 
they’ll prate and swagger, and keep a stir of art and 
devices, when (as I am a gentleman), read ’em, they 
are the most shallow, pitiful, barren fellows, that live 
upon the face of the earth again. 

Indeed j here are a number of fine speeches in 

1 A cant phrase of the day. 


this book. ‘ 0 eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught 
with teal's I’ Tliere’s a conceit J— fountains fraught 
with tears ! ‘ () life, no life, but lively form of dentil!’ 
Another ! * () world, no world, but ma.ss of public 
wrongs !’ A third ! ‘ Chiiifused and iiH’il with murder 
and misdeeds!’ A fuurtii ! (), the muse.s ! Is’t not 
excellent ? Is't not simj)ly tlie best that ever you ! 
heanl, ca]»tain ! Ha ! how do you like it i 

Bob. ’'J'isgooil. ; 

M(ft. * 'I’o thee, the juin'.st objh'ct to my .sen.'^o, , 

I'lio most refined es.seiice heaven c«^vers, ! 

Send 1 these lines, whoreiu 1 do commence 
The happy .state of turtle-billing lovers. 

If they prove ronglj, uiipoli.-h’d, luirsli, ami nnle, 

Haste imnle the waste. 'I'lum mihlly I eonelmle.’ 

Bob. Nay, juoeeeil, juoeecMl. W here'.-, tl)!-! ! 

j liobiolil is iit(ikin<i him r<adii all thi^ irhiic. 
Mat. This, ^lr ! a toy o’ mine own, in mv nonage ; 
the infaney of my imise.s 1 But wht-n will you i-oiiu' 
and .xee my study ! (iiumI faith, I eau .-li>‘W you some 
very good things 1 ha^e iloue d late. 1 hat boot be- 
come.-i your b'g ^^<'ll, < ijUaiii, met!iiuk'-. 

]'ht). So, so ; it’s till' la-hiou gontb-uu-n lU'W u-e. ’ 
^fat. 'frotli, < aplaiu, atul m*w _\ oii .-pt ak o' the 
fashion, Ma-^ter \Vell-bre<r-< (-Id- r brother aud I tire 
fallen out exeei-dingly. 'I’his other day, I happened 
to enter into -iuue di.-eour-e of a hanger, whieli, I 
assure you, both I’or la-hion and woikimin-hip, was 
most j)t'rem]»t"i-y-beautil’nl and geiillemamlike ; yet 
he eoudemned and cried it down bu- the nio-t p\ed 
ami ridiculous tliat ever h ’ sa\.. 

Ihtb. S«juire 1 )i>wiirighl, the Imlf brother, wa-’t iid \ 
Milt. Ay, sir, lie. 

liot>. Jiang him, rook, lie I wli\, lie l,a- no move 
judgment than :> malt hoi>e. !*\ .'-i (leorgt-, I won- ' 
d<‘r Vou'tl lo-'C a thought iijton such an animal ; tiie 
mo.st pi remptory ab-nnl eb'wn of ( hi i-tembmi, (hin 
<lay, he is holden. I piotest t ' \ou, a- I am a g' ),ile- 
nian ami a soldier, 1 ne’er elianged wonls with his j 
like. By his di-x'ourse, he ^Inmld eat imtliing Iflit * 
hay : lu- wjis li.»rii for the mang(‘r, pannier, ov javek- 
saddle I He ha- net -«» mueh a» a good phrase in his 
belly, but all <dd iron and ni-ty protfib- ! ■ a good 
eommoility b>r s(»me smith to make h >b-n;i';l'' of. 

Mat. .■\y, and he thinks to carry it away with his f 
manhooil still, where he comes: he brags he will gi’ i 
me the ha-lina lo, as 1 luar. , 

Bub. Jlow'T he the bastinado! IIow came he !>>' j 

that word, trow ! ' ' 

Mat. Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me ; I t< rniM it ! 
so for iny more grai-*-. j 

Bob. 'flint may be, for I wa-' .-ure it wa iiotie of his 
word : Jmt when ! wlien said lie so ! I 

J/(.t. Faith, yesterday, tliey ,-ay ; a ynung gallant, j 
a frieml of mine, told me so. 

Bob, By the loot ot 1‘liaraoh, an ’twere mv ease j 
now, I Hhould send him a einivtel pre-enllN. The bas- ; 
tinado ! A most propc-r and sutfieit-nt flepa ndanw, i 
wanant«‘d hv the great (’ariuiz.a. ( oine hither ; you | 
shall chartel him ; I'll show you a triek or two, you 
shall kill him with at i)Icasure ; the lir-t stoeoutii, ii 
you will, by this air. I 

Mat, Indeed ; y<»u have absolute knowlevlge i’ the 
mystiTv, 1 have beard, sir 

y/ob. Of whom ?—of whom Im’ you heard it, I be- | 
scech you f " ; 

A/ai. 'froth I have lieard it Hpoken of divers, tlmt i 
you have very rare, and un-in-one-breath-utter-able ! 
skill, sir. ’ 

Bob. By heav’n, no not I ; no skill i’ the earth • 
some small rudiiatmts i’ the scienre, as to know my* 
time, distxuice, or so: I have profest it more for nobl^ 
men and gentlemen’s use than mine own practice, 1 
assure you. Hostess, ncconimodate u.s with auotber 
iKid-Htafr here fjuickly ; lend us another bed-staff; tlie 
woman dues not understand the words of action, Wk 
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ou, sir, exalt not jour point above this state, at any 

and, and let your poniard maintain your defence, 
thus ; (ji;ivc it the gentleman, and leave us ;) so, sir. 
Come on. f) twine your body more about, that you may 
fall to a more sweet, comely, ^^entleman-like guard ; 
so, indirt'eront ; hollow your body more, sir, thus ; 
now, stand fast o’ your left leg, note your tlistaiice, 
keep your du(‘ proportion of time. 0, you disorder 
your })oint nn^st irn^gularly ! 

Mat. I low is the l>eariiig of it now, sir ? 

Jioh. t>, out of measure ill!- a well-experienced 
hand would ]»ass upon you at pleasure. 

Alat. How mean yoii, sir, ]>ass upon me ? 

lidtt. W'liy, thus, sir, (make a thrust at me); come in 
upon the answer, control your point, and make a full 
career at the body ; the best praeti'‘’d gallants f»f the 
time name it the passado ; a most desjauate thru.st, 
believe it I 

Mat. Well, eonu', sir. 

liuh. ^\’hy, you do not matiage your weapon wdth 
any facility or grace to invito me I I have no sjurit 
to play uiih you ; vour <leaith (d'judgment rendeis 
you t(>dio:is. 

Mot. Itut one A('tnie, sir. 

lioh. \'cnM(‘ I fie ; most gross d<ujominalion as ever 
1 heard. <), the stoevata, wliile Vini live, sir, note 
that ; ecuue, put on vonr ebaik, and wedl go t<» some 
private place v.hore \<-u are ac<juuinted - souiO tavern 

(»r so.and ha^e a Int ; I’ll send for one of thes(‘ 

f'heers, and lie ''luill breathe you, b\ my direetion, 
and then I uil! leacli you y(tur tri' k ; y<tu shall kill 
him with it at lh<' first, it' you jdeasc. \\*hy, I will 
learn ^on }i\ tlie inn- iudoinoiit of the «'yo, hand, and 
f*ot, to control any eiieiiiN’v point i'tlie world. Should 
_\<»ur adver-'arv confront y<>u uilh u pistol, ’twere 
nothing, bv ihi^ hand ; \ ou should, by (he -ame rule, 
coiitrol lii-, bullet, in a liiu', e\co].i it were Imil sliot, 
and spread. W'hat money lia’you .about you, Master 
MuHlu-w ? 

Mat. raiib, 1 ba' Hot pa-^t a tuo shillings, r,r >.». 

'd’ls sonnu\ hat the ba u ; but <-ome ; we 

will hav<‘ a biincli o|' radish, and s.nlt to taste our wine, 
and a pijs- eif lobaeeo, to close' tlie oritice of the sto¬ 
mach ; and lln-n \\c’ll call upon \<<niie Well-hre<l : 
perhajH wc sliall meet the Coiiilon liis broiluu* ther**, 
and jiut liiin to the tpn‘Slic<n. 

Eiviy injtit Humour. 

[Plan fuy Saviatf tlo K.i'ih hs*: of on 

I will tell \ou, sir, by the way of juivalo, nntl ■ 
umler ] hih a gentleman, and live here ot»>eure, 

ami luvself ; but \vere I known to her majesty utnl 
the lords (ob.s<-rve nu ), I would ujidcrtaki-, upon this 
poor bead and lil'e, for the public iHUietit of tin- stat.', 
not only to spar*' tlie <-niiic lives of her Mtjbjeet" in 
general, Vuit to sav(* the one hjdf, iu»y, three j»arts of 
Iku' y<“urly charg'(‘ in holding war, and against what 
enemy fioever. And hmv w<»uM I do it, tliink \aui f 

P. Kuo. Nav, I know not, nor can 1 conct ivc. 

Jinft. Wht lints, sir. I wotjld select nineteen more, to 
myself,tlmmghoiit the land ; getnleinen they shoubl bo 
<»f gcMxl spirit, strong and able comstitution ; 1 would 
choose them hy an instinct, a character that I have : 
and I would (cjich these nineteen the sjieeial rules 
your punto, your reverso, ytmr st<K'cuta, vour iiubr*»c- 
cato, your pawsado, vour luontanto, till tliey could all 
play very near, or altogether as wt ll a.s myself. This 
done, say the enemy were forty thousand strongs wo 
twenty would come into the field the tenth of Maix'h, 
or thereabouts ; and wo wovtld challenge twenty of 
the emnuy ; they could not in their honour refuse us ; 
well, we w'ould kill them: challenge twenty more, kill 
them ; twenty moi'e, kill them ; twenty more, kill them 
too; and thu» would we kill every man his twenty 
a-day, that’s twenty score ; twenty score, that’s two 


hundred ; two hundred a-day, five days a thousand ; 
forty thousand ; forty times five, five times forty, two 
liumlrcd days kills tlicm all up by computation. And 
this will I venture my poor geiitleman-like carcass to 
j>erform, jirovided there be no treason practised upon 
u.s, by fair and discreet manhood ; that is, civilly by 
the Hwonl. 

Jtnd, 

[Adrice to a JRecUcss Youth.'] 

KnourU. tV'hat would 1 have you do ? I’ll tell you, 
kinsman ; 

Leani to Ik? wihc, and practise how to thrive, 

'I hat would 1 have you do: and not to Hf>eud 
Vour coin on every l>auhle that you fancy, 

Or every fxdi.sh brain that humonrH you. 

I would luit have you to invtidt? each place, 

Nor thrust y<>u!>*‘if on all societies, 

'I'ill men’s aflbi-tions, or your own desert. 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He tliat is .so respeetks,*' in his courses, 

< >ft sells Ins reputativui at chcajt market. 

Xor woubl I you slmubl melt away yourself 
lii dashing brav< rv, k'>t, wliile you affect 
'I'o make a bla/o of gentry to the world, 

A little puff ol scorn extinguiifeh it, 

.And you be left like an unsavoury .'^uuff, 

AN'ho.se property i.- only to offend. 

I’d ha’ you .Miber, and contain yourself; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 

Ikit moderutt' your (‘xpen>es now (at first) 

As you may ke< ]> the sTime ]*r()]»'riion still. 

Nor stand >o nnu-h on vour gentility, 

\\*hi<-h is afi airy, ajid mere borrow’d thing, 

Iri-m dead men’> dust, and bone.s ; and none of yours, 
Kxcept you make, or hold it. 

Ibid. 

[ 77 " A h'hemi.d.] 

AIx.’umov. liis I'riencl. The wenc, Si-bti-e’s Tfouae 

Mam. Come on, sir. Now you set your foot on 
shore 

lu «..»•</ fn'hr. Here’s the rich Cent : 

And there within. >ir. are the golden mines, 

(Ireut bolomon'" (>phir ! He was sailing to’t 
'I'hree year':, but we have reach’d it in ten months. 
This i< the day wlu rcin to all my friends 
I will pronouma- the ha}»py wortl, lie rich. 

’fhis dav you shidl be rjK'rtatiMimi. 

You diall no more deal with the hollow dye, 

«>r the frail canl. No more be at chargt? of keeping 
The liverv punk for the young heir, that must 
.S<-ul at ail liours iu his shirt. No more, 

If h<* <lenv, hiC him beaten to’t, as he is 
'fh.it brings him the comiiirMlity. No more 
Shall thirst of satin, or the ctoetous hunger 
ttf velvet entrails for a nnle-spun cloak 
To 1 h' display’d .at Madam Augusta’s, make 
1’he .s<»ns of tSword and Houvnl fall before 
'I'he goklen calf, and on their knt'os whole nights 
Commit idolatry with wine and tnnni>etA ; 
f>r go a-feasting after drum and ensign. 

No more v>f this. V<»u shall start up young viceroys. 
And have your punques and punquetces, my Surly: 
.And unto thee I speak it first, Ik? rich. 

Where is my Subtle there t within, ho— 

[Pack atmirrsft'om 
Sir, he’ll wme to you by and by. 

Minn, 'i'hat’s his fire-drake, 

Ili.s Lungs, his Zephyni.**, he that puffs hi.s coals 
Till he firk nature up in her owm centre. 

A” mi are not faithful, sir. This night I’ll change 
All that is metal in thy house to gold: 

And early in tho moniiug will I send 
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^0 all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And buy their tin and lead up ; and to Lothbury, 

For all the copper. 

JSttr, What, and turn that too ? 

Mam, Yes, and I’ll purchase Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall, 

And make them perfect Indies ! You atliniro now? 
Stir. Is'o, faith. 

Mam. Jlut wJien you sec the eflccts of the ^rreat 
medicine ! 

Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercur}', or Venus, or the Moon, 

Shall tuni it to as many of the Sun ; 

Nay, to a thousand, so ad injinitum: 

You w'ill believe me. 

Sur. Yes, when I see’t, 1 will. 

Mam. I la ! why. 

Do you think 1 fable with you ? 1 assure you, 

He that has oiiee tlie flower of the Sun, 

The perfeefc Ruby, whieh we call Illixir, 

Not only can do tliat, but by its ^ irtue 
Can confer honour, love, res]>eet, Ion;.’: lifi*. 

Give safety, valour, ^ ea, ami victory. 

To whom lie Avill. In eiolit-and-twenty days 
I'll make an obi man of fourscon- u ehibl. 

S'Mr. No doubt; he’s that already, 
il/wfli. Nay, 1 ineati, 

Restore his years, renew him like an ea;^le, 

To the fifth age ; make him g('t sons and danghters, 
Y'oung giants, as our philosuplu'rs have done 
(The ancient patriarchs afore the Hood), 

By taking, once a-week, on a knife’s jM.lnt, 

The quantity of a grain of mustard of it, 

Become stout Marses, and beget young Cupids. j 

Su)\ The decay’d vestals of Pickt-liauh Avould 
thank you, 

That keep fho fire alis e there. 

Mam. ’'J’is the sceri't 

Of nature naturised ’gain-t all infeeti<<n’', 

Cures all diseast's, coming of all (*au>es; 

A month’s grief in a day ; a year's in twelve ; 

And of what age soever, in a month : 

Past all the doses of 3’our drugging doctors. 

I’ll undertake withal to fright the, plague 
Out o’ the kingdom in three months. 

Bur. And I’ll j 

Be bound the players shall .sing y<*ur pralines, ; 
then, 

Without their poets. 

Morn. Sir, I’ll do’t. iSIeaiitime, 

I’ll give away so much unto my man, 

Shall serve the w^hole city Avith ]»reservaiiAX* 

Weekly ; each house; his dose, and at the rate— 

Sur. As he that built the Avater-work does with 
water ! 

Mam. You are incredulous. 

Bur. Faith, 1 have a liiimour, 

I would not wdllingly be gull’d. Your Stone 
Cannot transmute me. 

Mam.. Pertinax Surly, 

Will you believe antiquity ? Records ? 

I’ll show you a hook, Avhere Moses, and hi.s sister, 

And Solomon, have written of the An ! 

Ay, and a treatise perm’d by Adam. 

Bvo’, How? 


Which was no otlier than a book of Alchemy, 

Writ in large sheep-skin, a good fat rarn-A^elluni. 

Such Avivs IN thagorna’ 'rhigh, Pandora’s Tub, 

And all that fable of Medea’s ehanns, 

'J’he manner t*f our Avork : tin; l>ulls, our furnace, 

Still breathing fire; our Aiyjait-vivCy the Dragon : 

The Dragon’s teeth, Mercury suhliinatc, 

That keeps the Avhiteiu'ss, luirdness, aiul the biting: 
And fliev art' gatlnu'd into Jason’s helm 
(TIC Ah'inbiek), ami tlien sow’d in Mars his field, 
And thence sublim’d si» often, till they are fix'd. 

Both this, tlu' ll<‘S]»erian Carden, Cailinus’ Story, 
Jove's Shower, the Boon of .Midas, vVrgus’ Fyes, 
Boccace his Demogorgot>, thousands moi'v’, 

All abstract riddles of our Stone. 

THK COrRT :MASQrr.S OF TllK NKVr.NTF.r.N'Tn CKNTtTnY. 


Tile c<uirts of .Tames 1. and ( 'harles 1., Avhile asyt t 
danger neither existed nor was anticipated, were 
eidivimed by the jiceuliar theatrical entertaimmnt 
called the ^^as(Jlle—a trifle, or lildh.’ better, in itself, 
but Avldeh has derived jtartieiilar interest frioni tlu; 
genius of Joiison and Milton, d’lie origin of the 
in.isqiie is to be looked for in the ‘ revels’ and •slnnvs’ 
Avhicdi, during tin’ fourteenth, fifteenth, and .six¬ 
teenth ('cnturies, Avere ]U'est iit('d on liigli f stive' 
(HH’asions at court, in llie inns of liie laAvyers, amt at 
the uniAersities. and in tbt)se mysteries and morali¬ 
ties Avhieh Avei'e tin* earliest forms of tlu' spoken 
drama. Henry \’lll., in liis earlier and betterd.iys, 
liad freijuent entertainnients. consistim: of a t of 
masked ami gaily-dre-ssed eharaiders. or i>f such ‘ 
re]>resentatioiis as the tbllowing: In the hall oft.be ! 
palace sit (ireenw ieh. a (astle Avas reared, with 
Tinmerous towers roid gatrs, and cattv apjH-aranee of 
prej>arati<-n for a long siego. and insi'rihed, Lv fi»- 
tnssc rcuj ; it Was did’ended ly six rielily-dressial 

ladies; tlie king and live of his courtiers then en¬ 
tered in the disguise of knigiits, suid attsieke<l the 
castle, Avhiidi the holies, after a, g.tllanl nsl;,lanee, 
surrendered, the atVair rom lnding with a. flaie’i' of 
j the ladies ami knigiits. Here theia- was nothing imt 
I scenery ami jiantoie.ime ; hy rmd by, poetie.d ilia- 
j logue, song, ami mu'^ie, Avere added; and when tlie 
j masque had reaidied its lu-ijdit in the reigns of James 
and the first ('liarle.s, it enijdoved tlie tir>t talent of 
the' eountr>' in it^ ('<»mposition. !uid, as Ii;i<on re¬ 
marks, being designed for jn'inees, a\ as by princ e.s 
plavt (1. 

iSlasque.s Avero generally jirepared for: (.me nmark¬ 
able occasion, as a coronation, tiie birth of a young 
prince or noble, a jieer's marriage, or the visit of 
some royal persomige of foreign ('oimtrir's ; ami they 
usually took place in tlic liall (*f the jiahicc. Many 
of them Avere enacted in that bamjm'ting room at 
Wliiteliall, through wdiich .a itrincc, avIio often toidc : 
part in tlicm, afterAAards Avalked to the seallidil. ' 
Allegory ami mythology wire the taste* of that age: j 
Avc Avomhu’ at tlu* fact, but avc do not ]>crba]).H sufli- ! 
cientiy alloAV for the novelty of (djissical imagi ry and ^ 
chanu ters in those ilays, ami it may Im.* only a kind ; 
of prejudice, or tlie eflcet of fashion, Avbieli muke.s u.s 
80 rigorously banish from our literature allusions to : 


Momi* Of the Philosopher’s Stone, and in High the poetic beings of (ireeian anti(iuity; while wi eon- 


Dutch. 

Sur, Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch! 
Mam. Ho did, 

Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 
Sur. What paper ? 

Mam. On cedar-board. 

Sur. 0 that, indeed, they say, 

Will last ’gainst worms. 

Ma/m. Tis like your Irish wood 


tcntedly solace onr.selve.s in eonlemjdating, tlinaigli 
wdiat are called liisbirieal novels, the mueli ruder, and 
pcrhap.s not more trul y represented, personages of the 
middle ages. ’Phe actum of a ma.sque Avas always .some¬ 
thing short and simido ; and it i.s easy to see that, ex¬ 
cepting where very liigh laxtieal arid musical tideut 
was engaged, the principal charm must Irave Iain in 
the elegance of the dresses arnl decorations, and the 
I>iquancy of a constant reference from the actors in 


^Gainst cobwebs. I have a piece of Jasou’s ileece too, j their assumed, to tlie actors in their real characters. 
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UBually, besides jfods, pmldesses, and nymphs from 
classical antiquity, there were such per»onaR:es as 
Nijfht, Day, Iteatity, Fortitude, and so forth ; but 
though the fKirsons of the drama were thus removed 
from cominon life, the reference of the whole busi¬ 
ness of tlio scene to the occasion which Jiad called it 
forth, was as direct as it could well Ik*, and even 
ludicrously so, jjarticularly when the object was to 
pay a t:onipliment to anv of the courtly audie*nce. 
'rhis, liowevcr, was partly just died by the j>rivate 
I character of the entertainment; and it is easy to 
conceive that, when a pi|)sy stepj>ed from the scene, 

I and, takiiuj the king's liand, assigned liim all the ■ 
[, good fortune! which :i loyal subject should wisli te) a 
Kovendgn, there would he such a marked incri*as(* of 
I snis(itio7t in tlie a\idienee, as to convinee the ])oet 
that there lay the happiest stroke of his phiy. 

Mr ( oilier, in his /1h«o/,v af tin Stiuji , has ju inted 
' a do<‘ument which gives a very distinct aeemnd nf 
the (amrt masque, ns it was about the tinu* when tin/ 
drama arose in England; nainel\', in the (arly years 
of Kli/.abeth, 'rhal i)riiu'ess, as is well-known, <!•*- 
signed an ariiicahle nu'etin;^ wiMi Mary t^neenofi 
Scots, liieh was to hu\<,‘ taken ])la< eut Nottireghafu 
eastU', in May irnc.t, hut was given up in eons<‘- 
(iuenc<', as is In lieved, of tlie jealousy of Klizahetli 
regarditig the superior beauty of Mar>'. A inasqia* 
was devised to tadehrate the Tiueting and ent<‘rtain 
the united courts, aiel it is the poet's selienic ot‘ thiv 
entertainment, docketed by Ford Ilurleigb. lowbieb 
refereiu'c is now mad<*. 'I'be nia<que "ef ni.- to ba\e 
bta/n simply an fii'tfl dlltfjorj/. nJatinfj in tin i tnnnt- 
stHfU'f s nf thf two (pu'rtrs; and if throws ;i enrion>. ro-ht 
not only U]>on the taste, htit upon the political )ji>- 
tory of the jH-riod. We give the lU'oci-dure of tlx' 
firjit night. 

* l-'irst, a jtrison to h<' made iii tiu lialh the name 
wluTcof is /'^.rtrrriu- Ohlirion, and the keeper’s name 
tluTeof clry/ew, otherwise called (nn umsfnrtiDn : t.u ii 
a mas*pie of ladies to come in aft^ r this sort : 

First Falla.s, riding upon an unieorn, having in her 
liand a standard, in which is to In* jiainted t wo l.tdii s’ 
hands, k!iit in one fast within the other, ami over 
the hands, written in letters of gold, Fnlr^. 

d'lien two ladies riding tiigclher. flic one upon a 
golden lion with :i crowii of cold on liiv Ijead. the 
other upon a lanl lion, >silh tlu' lik(' erofvn (*f gvild ; 
signifying two virtm s ; that is to say, the lady on 
the gulden lion is to Ik* called Pnultnlui, ;ind tin- 
lad\ on the red lion 'J'vmjji rdniui. 

After this, to fullt»w six or i ight ladies masquers, 
hriuging in ea})tive D/.sronl and /d//se Rifu-rt, w ith 
nqn's of gold about their lU'cks, Wlu n these have 
: marelual about tin; hall, then rail.is to declare he- 
I fore tlic ([Ucen’s majesty, in verse, that the goddess, , 

: understamling tlu' noble meeting of these two 
i queens, luitli willed her to dci’Iure unto them that 
, those two virtues, IVudeutia and 'remjK'rantia. havi‘ 

; made great and long suit unto dujiiter, that it wnmld 
I please him to give unto them False UeiKirt and 
I Iliseord, to Iw puni.slie<l a.s they think good ; and 
that those ladU's have now in tlu ir presence deter¬ 
mined to commit them fast hound unto the aforesaid 
prison.of Kxtn'ine Oblivion, there to he kept by the 
aforesaid jailor Argus, otlierwusc (dreumspeetion, for 
ever, unto whom IVudeutiii shall deliver a loi’k, 
^’hereupon bIuiU 1h‘ written In Ktt rnuin. 'i'heu Tem- 
jicrantia hIuUI likewise deliver unto Argus a key, 
who.sc mime sludl be IVunquatn, signifying that, when 
False Report and Discord are committia! to the 
prison of Extreme Oblivion, and locked there ever¬ 
lastingly, ho ghould put in the kev to let them out 
moiquam [never] ; and when he hatli so done, then 
the trumpotfl to blow, and the English huHes to take 
the nobility of the strangers, and dance/ 


On the second night, a castle is presented in the 
ball, and Pttace comes in riding in a chariot drawn 
by an elepliant, on which sits Friendship. The 
latter pronounces a speech on tlie event of the pre- 
(•eding evening, and Fca<;e is left to dwell with 
Fnidence and 'J'ernjx.rance. The third night showed 
Disdain on a wild lioar, accompanied by Frejjenscd 
Malice, as a serpent, striving to pnxairc the libera¬ 
tion of Discord and False liei>ort, but opfK>sed sue- ; 
cessfully by ('ourage aiifi Discretion. At the end of 
the fight, ‘ Disdain shall run his w'ays, and escape . 
with life, hut Frepensed ]\Ialiee shall lx; slain ; sig- I 
' nifying that some ungodly men may still lisdain * 
the iKTjietual pe;we made hetwc* n these two virtues ; i 
hut as for their ]trep(>u''Cd rnalif e, it is easy trodden I 
umler tliese ladies’ bet.’ The second night ends ! 
with a flowing of wine from conduit.s, ‘ during wdiiidi 
time the Ihiglisli lords sludl mask with tijc Scottish 
ladies the third niglit tv rminates by the six or 
eight ladies ma.sqiiers singing a song ‘as fall of 
liannony a.s may In- d(‘vi^ed/ ddie wlude entertain¬ 
ment indicates a bineeie desire of rceorudliation on 
I the part of Elizalieth ; hut the first scene—a pri.son 

seems strangely ominous of the events wliich fbl- ; 
i<*wed six years after. 

'riie ma.sque as lias hten stated, attained the 
zrnith of Its glory in tlie* reign of James I., the 
most fe>tiv(- known in F.ngland hetween those of 
Henry and ( ’hark s 11. d'he (}uef n, the 

priiu'es. ,'md n<»hk s and ladies uf tlu* higlu*.«t rank, 
t.Hik parts in th(*n). and tluy engaced the genius 
I'f .lonsoii, Inigo doufs. iind Henry Lawes. each 
m his various department of jioct, machinist, and 
nuisieian; while no exiH*nse was Sfe'ired to render 
them worthy of the j^lacc. tlie oecasion, and the 
andieiu'i*. It aj/jHars from tlu;* accounts of the 
Master of Revels, that no li*>s tiuin X'-fSl.j was i 
lavished on tlie.se cntertainniciifs in the first six 
year.s of thi king’s reign. Jon.-on hiniS(*If eomjMised 
tweiity-thive masque.s; aid Di kker, Middleton, and 
others of the kiiding dramatic authors, Shakspciiro i 
ulojic excepted. Wi re glad tti i tiiitrihute in this man- ; 
iier to the pleasures of a court whose patronage was 
so essential to them. 

'I'lu* marriagi* of Lord James Hay to Anne, : 
daughter and lieir of Lord Denny, January (Hh, 
ir.oT, wa.s distingoiished at court (AV'liitehali) by 
what was called the Mcmorahle Masque, the pn>- 
<luetioii of Dr Thomas ('ampioii, an admired musi- 
ei;m ns well as ptvet of that tlav. now fiirgotteii. On ; 
this oeeusion, the great hall of the ]>alaee was fitted 
up ill a way that shows the mysteries of theatrical 
.scenery and decoration to have Inen Ixtter uuder- 
‘-tood, ;iuil carried to a greati-r lu ight, in that agig 
i than is generally supposed. One end of tlie hall wa.s 
Si t apart for the anilieiice. having the king’s seat in ' 
tlu* I'cntre ; m xt to it was a spaiv for ten concerted 
nmsicians—base ami mean lute.s, a bandora, a double i 
sai khut, a harpsiehi>rd, and two treWo violins—I k- 
sules wlmm then* wore nine vkdins, three lutes, six 
i*i)ruet.s, and six ehajK-l singers. The stage wax eon- 
eealed by a curtain resembling dark clouds, which i 
being withdrawn, disclosed a green valley with green 
round about it, and in the mklst of tliem ninegokU n 
ones of fifteen feet high. The Ivower of Flora was 
on their right, tlu- luvuse of Night on the left; Ih‘- 
tweeu them a hill haugiuglike aelitfovcr the grove. 
Tlu* bower of Flora was spacious, garuisheii with 
fliovcrs and flowery branches, wdth lights among 
them ; the house of Kight ample and stately, with 
black columns studded w ith g^ilden stars; while 
alxuit it w'erc placed, on wires, artificial bats and 
owds continually moving. As soon os the king 
entered the great hall, the Iiautboys were heard 
from the top of the hill and from the wood, till 
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Flora and Zepliyriis 'sverc seen busily gathering 
flowers from the bower, throwing them into baskets 
which two syIvans lield, attired in ehangeiible 
taflety. Besitles two other allegorical characters. 
Night and Hesperus, there were nine masquers, re¬ 
presenting Apollo’s knights, and x^’^sonated by 
young men of rank. 

After songs and recitative, the whole vale was 
suddenly withdrawn, and a hill M ith ])iana’s tree 
discovered. Night ax>i)eared in her house with Nine 
Hours, a])parelled in large rt)l)cs of black taflety, 
painted thick with stars; their hair long, black, and 
spanghnl with gold ; on their heads coronets of stars, 
and their fat'cs black. Every Hour bore in his hand 
a black torch x^ainted w’itU stars, and lighted. 

Night. Vanish, dark vales, let night in glory shine. 
As she doth burn in rage ; eoinc, h'av<‘ our shrinc'. 
You black-liaircd hours, and guide us with your lights, 
Flora liath wakened ^\ide our di.ovey s]>i ite<. 

See where slie triuiii]>hs, see lier flowers are thrown, 
And all about tlie seeds <jf malice sown ; 

Despiteful I’lora, is’t not cTiougli of grit'f, 

That (’yiithia\s robbed, but tlnui must graee the thief? 
Or didst lud hear Night’s sovereign *|ueen^ <'oni]*hiiu 
j Ilymon had stolon a nynqth vuit of lier train, 

And matched her lure, plighted henech>nh to he 
Love’s friend and stranger to virginity ? 

And miik'st thou sport for tliis { 

Flora. Be mild, stern Nlglit ; 

Flora doth honour Cyntliia nml her rigid ; * 

The nymph was C ynthia’s wliile she was her onii. 

But now another claims in her a right. 

By fate reserved thereto, aiul wise I'oresight. 

Zephgriis. Can Cynthia one kind virgin’s lo>s bo- 
inoan ? 

How, if perhaps she brings lier ten for «*ni' ! * * 

j After some rnort! such dialogue, in whicli Hcsi-crus 
takes part, Cynthia is reconciled to the loss of lur 
j nj’mj)]!; the trees sink, bv nicans of enginery. nmU'r 
; the stage, and the nuisqiu-rs conic out of their toj<s 
; to fine music. Dances, jiroces'.ions. sjiccehcs, and 
! songs follow, the last licing a duet between a Sylvan 
j and an Hour, bj- the wav of tenor and bass. 

Sgl. Tell me, gentle Hour of Night, 

Wherein dost tliou most delight ? 

Hour. Not in sleep. N///. \\ lu rein, th<*n ? 

Hour. In the frolic view of men. 

Fyl. Lov’st thou music ? Hour. Oh, TH sweet. 

iiyl. What’s dancing ? Hour, Lven t!u“ mirth of feet. 

.Toy you in fairies and in tdvi's ? 

Hour. We are <»f tliat soi t oui>elves ; 

But, Sylvan, say, why do you love 
Only to frequent the grove ? 

Fyl. Idfe is fullest of content, 

Where delight is innocent. 

Hour. I’leasure must vary, not he long ; 

Come, then, let’s close and ciid our song-. 

Then the masquers made an obeisance to the king, 
and attended liirn to the bunqnctiiig room. 

Tlie masques of eTonson contain a great deal of 
fine poetry, and even the prose descriptive parts are 
remarkable for grace and delicacy of language—as, 
for instance, wlicre he speaks of a sea at the back of 
a scene, catching ‘the eye afar off witli a w'ander 
in^ beauty.’ Bi that wdiicli wuas produced at the 
marriage of Hamsuy, Lord Haddington, to Lady 
Elizabeth Eatcliff, tlie scene x^resented a steex) red 
cliff, topi)ed by clouds, allusive to the re<l cliff from 
which the lady’s name was said to be derived ; lx.*fore 
which were two pillars charged with spoils of love, 

‘ amongst which were old and young bound 

1 Diana. 


with roses, wedding garments, rocks, and spindly 
hearts transfixed with arrows, others flaming, vir» 
gins’ girdles, garlands, and worlds of such like.* 
Fiiitcr Venus in her chariot, attended by the Gnicos, 
and delivers a spcccli (‘xprt‘8.sivt* of her anxiety to 
recover her son Cupid, 'who ljus run away from her. 
The Graces then make x>roclamation as follow’s:-— 

L'Y iharr. Bfuutics, have you seen thks toy, 

Called lov(’, a litth' hoy, 

Almost nuked, wanton, hliiul ; 

Cruel now, and then a^; kind { 

If he 1 h‘ anuuigst ye, say ; 

He is Venus' runa\Nay. 

2(1 Grarc. She lliat will hut loov discover 

the wiiigt'd wag doth hover, 

Shall to-uight reei'ivc a kiss, 

How or wlu re herself would wish ; 

But wlio hriugs liim to Ids motlier, 

Sluill have tliat kis'J, and e.i.other. 

?nl Graef. H(' liatli m.irks about liim j'hiitv ; 

’idiu sball knoiv him amt)ng twenty. 

All hl> body is a tire. 

And his biv.atli a llame entire, 

'I'hat, belli;: sliot like lightning in, ! 

Wounds the heart hut md the skin. 1 

l.vt Griier. At hl'‘ siidit tlie Mill hath turn'd, 

Neptum* in tlie waters hiiriiM ; 

Hell liatli fl'lt a greater heat : 

.love }iiin>elf fMi>ot)k his seat ; 

I-'roiu rile centre to the ■^ky 
Are his tro].lde> reared high. 

2(1 (dvree. Wii.'g" he hath, which tlioiufli ye clip, 

He will lea)) fri'iii li)» to liji, 

( r li\ er, lights, and heart, 

Bur not ,-(ay in any jairt ; j 

And if chance his arrow n;i^‘es, I 

H('ivill slioiit himself in ki'-es, | 

‘.hi Grih'i, H<‘ doth b(-ar a gmlden bow, j 

And a quiver hanging low, 

Full of arrows, tliat i.utbrave ; 

Diaii’s sjiaAs ; where, if he liave 
Any head more shar)) thari oile r, > 

With tliat first he slill.es Ids ne.ilher. 

l.s't Gnirr. Slill the lairest ari' he Im 1. i 

When his days are to Ix' cruel, d 

Lovers’ In arts are ail Ills I’ooil, | 

And his baths their wannest Mood ; i 

N'ouglit hut wounds Ids hand doth season, I 

And lie hates n(>jie like to Beasoji. \ 

2(1 Grace. 'I'rust lilm not ; Ills iverds, tleoigJi .sweet, ’ 
Seldom with his lieart do meet. j 

All his jirac’tiee is deceit ; i 

Fa erv gift it is a bait ; | 

Not a kiss ])ut iioison bears ; ]\ 

And most trea'^on in his tears. (! 

.k? Gra('C. Idle ndniites jirc Ills reigui ; ; 

'I’hen the straggler mak«H Idas gain. 

By presenting maids with toys, 1 

Ami would have ye think them joys ; 

’Tis the ambition of the elf 
To have all childish as himsedf. 

\st Grm'c. If by iliese ye j^lease to ktiow liim, 

Bctiutacs, be not nice, but show him, 

2 d Grace, 'j'liough yc Jiad a will to Idtle him, 

Now, VC ho)>e, ye’ll not abide him. 

3d Grace, Since you liear his falser play, 

And that lie’s Venu.s’ runaway. 

Cupid enters, attended by twelve boys, representing 
‘ tlie Sports and pretty Lightnesses that accorapany 
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IrfOTe/ M'h«) daiicts and then Venua appn'hends licr 
I non, and a pretty diaUipriui c*nRU(*« iKdwfcn tiieni and 
i llyrnen. Viilran afU rwurds ai»i)oarR, and, claiming 
I the pillarH as liis workrnanKhip, strikes the red cliff, 

I which optMis, anti shows a large hitnin«>us sphere 
; containing the astronomical liiies and signs of the 
ztsUai:. lie makes a (juaint speech, and presents the 
sphere as Ins gift to Venus on tiie triumj>h of her 
son. The L<*sbinn god and his eo!ist>rt retire arni- 
! eably to their chariot, and the piece ends hy the 
j singing of an epithalarninm, intersjK-rsed with daiures 
: of masquers : — 

I 

I 1 P» voutlis and \irgiiis, nji, uiel jnaiso 
I The god, a hose nielits outshine his d.ivs ; 

Hymen, whos*,- hallowM liios 
; f’ould never huust nf hrighler lights ; 

^^’hosl! Itunds pass lili< rty. 
dhvo of your tro<<p, that tin- morn u«re fiee, 

Are ii'ov waged to |jis war. 

And what tlu-\ arc. 

If Nou’ll perfeetion 
Vour'ei^ es juust !•<•. 

Shine, Hesjierus, s}jinc liutli, thwii wished star! 

AVlnit Joy, what lionoiiiN can compare 
W’nii holy iin]>tials, when liwy arc 
Mudt' out of e.jual ].ai IS 
(if years, »'f states, nf hand', of In-arts ! 

\t'hon in tlu' happy eli.iie(* 

The KpoU'^e ami spoii'e<i hnu- foremo- t Volee ! 

! Suejj, glad of Hymen’s war, 

l.i\ e what they ai ', 

And long ])<*rfeclion see ; 

And sm h ours l>e. 

Shine, Hesjierus, shine lorth, tlmu wishel ^tar ! 


Still further to illustrate this curious subject, and 
to re\ive a th'partiuent of our literature almost 
totally unknown, we present one tmtirc mastjtje of 
Jonson, a sliort but iKemtifuI oim, wliieli was repre- 
si nl at court in H'.I.'j, “ iiy the loiais and gentlemen, 
the king’s s( rvants,' and seems to liave heeii designed 
as a eomplirnent to the king on the point of hi.s love 
of justice. 

y’/o (vdiliii .'/'/c AY-s/u/vd. 

Tie- court scatoil anU in exiRVlaiioti, 

Loiiil Music: I’ai t AS in tuT clmriut deseeniting ti» :i 
sii/tcr music. 

look ! rejoice and wonder 
Tliat Aon, olfeiiding mortals, tire 
(Tor all your crimes) so mucli the cure 
Of him that hears the thunder. 

JoM' can emlnre no longer, 

Vi)ur great ones sljonhl your less invatle ; 

()r that your w t'uk, though laid, W* made 
A J>rey unto tlte stronger, 

And tlierefore means to settle 
Astnea in her seat again ; 

And let <h)wn in his golden chain 
An age of better metal. 

Which dee<l he doth the rather, 

That even Knvv may ladjold 
Time not enjoy’d his head of gold 
Alone beneath his father, 

Ilut that his cave eonserveth, 

As time, so all time’s honours too, 

Ilegarding still what heav’ii should do, 

And not what earth deserve th. 

J[A tunmlff and dcufiin^ ofann4 heard ivithin* 


I But hark ! what tumult from yond’ care is heard I 
j What noise, what strife, what earthquake and alaniis, 

: As troubled Nature for her maker fear’d, 

I And all the Iron Age were up in arms I 

; Hide rne, soft cloud, from their profaner eyes, 

: Till insolent Hebellion take the field ; 

' And ns their spirits with their counsels rise, 

I frustrate all w ith show iiig but iny shield. 

[iS'4r retires behind a doud. 

The lao.v Aok prcftents lt»rqf, calling forth the ETtLS. 

/. Jf/r. Come fortli, come fwrtli, do we not heai 

WTiat purj)os(', and h<<w wonli our fear, ! 

The king of gods hath on im ? 

He is not of llio Iron breed, 

'I'hat would, though Fate did help the deed, 

1 ^'t Sliamc in so ujmn uh. 

Ki.?e, rise then ujt, thou g'randame Vice 
Of all m\ issue, Avarice, 

Bring'' with thee Fraud atnl Slander, | 

C'omiption with the go>)deh liamls^ 

Or ar»y subtler II!, tiuit stands 
'J’o be a moix' commander. 

Tby boys, A mbit ion. Pride, and Scorn, ! 

Force, Hapine, and thy babe last boni, | 

Smooth Treachery, call hither. 

Arm Folly forth, and Ignonuiw, i 

And teach tliem all our Pyrrhic dance ; 

We may triumph together, | 

I’pon this cn('mv so great. i 

Whom, if our forces can defeat, > 

And hut this onee bring under, I 

\V e are the masters of the skies, | 

Where all the wealth, lieiglit, power lies. : 

The seepdre, and the limnder. i 

Which of you would nru in a war 
Attempt the ju ice of any scar, I 

T> keej» your own states even ? 

But here, which of you is iluit he, 

Would not himstdf tlic weajton Ik.-, 

To min .love and heaven I 

About it, then, and lot him ft*td 
The Iron Age is turn’d to steel. 

Since he Ix'glns to thmit her : 

And though tlie Inidies here arc less 
'J'han were the giants ; he'll confess 
Our mali»*e is far gn'ater. 

The F-vn,s enter for the Antimas<iue. and dance to two dnims, 
trumpets, and a wnfusion of martial musio. At the end of 
which I'ai.i.as re* apl)oa^^, bhow ing her aliieUL The Kvtts 
arc tumctl to statuoa. 

/Yif. So change, and jx'rish, scarcely knowing how, 
That ’gainst the gmls do take so vain a vow'. 

And think to e<|ual with your mortal date#, 

Their lives that ai'e obnoxious to no fate#. 

'Twa# time t’ appear, ami let their folly see 
’Gainst whom they fought, and with what destiny. 

Die all that can I'emain of you, but stone. 

And that laj seen a while, and then l>e none I 
Now, now desetmd, you Vudh belov’d of Jove, 

And of the gooil on earth no less the love, 

seem changes, atul dw ccdls, 

Astr.ca and the Goldkn Aok, 

Descend, 3 'ou long, long wish’d luul wanted ]>air, 

And as your softer times divide the air. 

So shake all clouds off with your golden hair; 

For Spite is spent: the Inm Age is fieri, 

And, writh her power on earth, her name is dead« 
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Abtrjca and the Gom>xn Aok descending with a song. 

Aat. Q. Age, And are wc then 
To live ni^oUj 
With men I 

Ast. Will JoTC such pledges to the earth restore 
As justice ? 

Q. Age. Or the purer ore ? 

Pal. Once more. 

Q. Age. But do they know, 

How much they owe ? 

Below ? 

Ast. And will of grace receive it, not as due ! 

Pcd. If not, they harm themselves, not you. 

Ast. True. 

G. Age. True. 

Cho. Let narrow natures, how they will, mistake. 
The great should still be good for their own sakt‘. 

[yVo g i'ODii funcart/. 
Pal. Welcome to eartli, and n‘ign. 

Ast. G. Age. But how, wiihout a train, 

Shall we our state sustain i 
Pal. Leave that to dove : therein you are 
Ko little i>art of his ^linerva’s care, 
l^xpect awhile.- 


i Pal. Then sec you yonder souks, set far within tlie 
i shade, 

* That in Elysian bowers the blessed seats d«; kecji, 

I That for their living good, now semi-gods are made, 

! And went away from earth, as if but tamM with blet-jt ( 

[ 'fhese we must join to wake ; for these jirc of the strain 
I That justice dare defend, and will the age sustain. 

Cho. Awake, awake, for whom these times were kept. 
1 O wake, wake, wake, as you had never slej)t ! 

Make haste and put on air, to be their guard. 

Whom once but to defend, is still reward. 

Pal. Thus Pallas throws a lightning from her shield. 

[Th< srenc uf fight tti,sro7'fCt d. 
Cho. To which let all that doubtful darkness yield. 
Ast. Now Ihiace. 

O. Age. And Love. 

Ast. Faith, 

G. Age. Joys. 

Ast. G. Age. All, all increase. [A paiese. 

Chau. And Strife, 

Goxo. And Hate, 

Lyd. And Fear, 

I SpefU. And Pain, 

OnmcB. All cease. 

Pal. No tumour of an iron vein. 

The causes shall not come again. 

Cho. But, as of old, all now be gold. 

Move, move then to the sounds j 

And do not only walk your solemn rounds. 

But give those lij^ht and airy j^aunds, 

That fit the Genii of these gladder grounds. 


The first Dance. 

Pal. Already do not nil things smile ! 

Ast. But when they have enjoya while 
The Age’s quickening power : 

Age. That every thought a seed doth bring, 

And every look a jdant doth spring. 

And every breath a llower : 

Pal. The earth unplough’d shall yield her crop, 
Pure honey from the oak shall droj», 

The fountain shall run milk ; 

The thistle shall tho lily bi ar. 

And every bramble roses wear, 

And t‘vc'ry worm make silk. 

Chu. The very shrub shall balsam .sw<*at. 

Ami neetar melt tlu' r.»ek with lu'at, 

'J'ill earlli have drank low till : 

That she no haniiful wood may kiiow, 

Nor h.-irren fern, mu' mandrake low, 

Nor mineral to kill. 

Here t!a,' main Datiis?. 

After whjcli, 

Pal. But here’s not all ; you ninst do more, 
(M'else Ni>u d<> hut half ro^toji* 

'J'he Age's lilaM'tv. 

J^uf. ’I’lu' male an<l female us’d t'> join, 

Ami int<» all delight did cein 
That jiure simplicity. 

Thcji Feature did to Foim advance, 

And Veiitli call'd licauty forth to dance, 
Ami every (irac<' was by ; 

It was a tim<' et'no distrust, 

Si> much ef love iiad maii;ht i<f lu>t ; 

None fear’d a Jiailoiis eye. 

The lane^uage melt<‘d in tin* ear, 

Vet all witiieut a Idusli might liear; 

'I’liey li^ d willi open tow. 

Cho. Kaeh touch tuid kiss was .so well ]dae\i, 
d'hey were its swet.t as tln-y were chaste. 
And ,sueh must yours h» iiow. 

lltTt* they dance with the b:nlie^. 

Ai'f. What <-lmnge is liere t 1 Itiul not tnore 
De.sire to leave the i-ariii before, 

Thun 1 have now to stay ; 

My silver ftad, like r<M»ts, are wreath’d 
Into tlu* ground, my wing^s are sheatli'd, 
And I cannot away. 

(If all there seem.s a. second hirtJi ; 

It is ]toe».me a Imaven (ui earth, 

And .love is present here. 

1 fet'l the godloaid ; nor will doubt 
But he can till tin* jdace throughout. 

Whose power i.s eterywhere. 

This, this, ami only such as this, 

The bright Astrwa’H region is, 

W'here .she w<uild pray to live ; 

And in the midst of ho much gobl, 
Unbuught with graee, or fear unsold, 

TIhi law to mortals give. 

Ifore tlicy dance the ritilUardH an<l ('orfvntos. 
pAiu.As fast>endlnf,r, and cfilllng tlu? Poets.} 

’Tis now' enough ; beliold you here, 

What .love hatii built to !«• your .‘‘pheWJ, 
You hitlicr inu.st retire. 

And as his Iwunty gives yoti cause, 

Be ready still without ytuir pause, 

To show the world your fire. 


I Y'ou far-famed spirits of this happy isle, 

I That, for your sacred songs have gain'd ihe style 
i Of Pha'bus’ sons, whose notes the air U'-pire 
! Of th’ old Egyptian, or ihe Thracian lyre, 
i That Chaucer, flower, Lydg.ate, Spwmser, hight, 
j Put on your better flames, and larger light, 

I To wait upon tho Age that shall your names new 
nourish, 

Since Virtue press’d shall grow, and buried Art.s shall 
flouri.sh. 

Chau. Gow, W'e C(.»me. 

Li^d. SjKH. A^"e come. 

1 Omnes. Our best of fire, 

j Is that which Palla.s dotli inspire. 

\^Theg ihso luJ. 
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I/iko lights about Astmui’s throuc, 

You lujro must shiuo, aiul all be one, 

In fervour and in llam<*; 

'Hiat by your union she inuy grow, 

Ami, you sustaining her, may know 
The Ago still by her name. 

Who vows, against oi heat or cold, 

To spin your garments of lu r goM, 

That want may toucli you Tie\ei ; 

And making garlands on 'ry luuir, 

To writ<‘ your names in some m^vv flower, 

Tluit you may live for <;ver. 

C7i0. To .I<»ve, to l)e all ilu' le-nour giv('n, 

That thankful liearts run ruls(‘ fi'-m earth to hoa\en. 

FUASTIM IlKAfTMONT—JOIIV mKJoiti n. 

The literary jnirtnershijm of liie dr una whi< h we 
have bad oeeasion to iiotirt' generally briif and 

ineidental, «'nnfiiu d to a few srenes or a single play. 
In Bkai monj' and Fj.i; rennii, we Inave the inte¬ 
resting s)>eeta('le of two yomnr nu n <'f higli genius, 
of good hirth and eonne vions, Hvii ^ toge ther for ten 
years, an ! writing in union a serie.'' of <lrainas. pas¬ 
sionate, roniantie, and eimiie, thus hlemliug togetlter 
tlnnr genius an<l tin ir hum- iti itnlissolulde eon- 
tK'xiou. Shakspettre was uudouhtedly tlie iuspirer of 
these kindred sjiirits. 'I’hey ap]teui\ d w iieii Ins 



Fletcher. 


geuius was in its inoridiait spletidour. and thov were 
eouipletely stihdued by its t)Ver]Muvering infhienee. 
They retlecteil its h'liding eivaraeteristit s. not as 
HhiV'ish eopyi.nt-, but as men of high jxwvers and 
attainments, proud tif bonatwing in.spiration fronmi 
Bourec whieii they eouhl s\) will appveeiate, and 
w’hicli wtis at om’e enttohling and inexhaustible. 
Francis Beaumont was the son of dudge Ih aumont. 
a member of an uneicMit family settled at (Irtua* Dveu. 
in Jiciccstershire. lie was born in laSh, and edueated 
at Cambridge. He iH-cauu* a studemt of tht' Inner 
Temple, proliably to gratify bi.s father, I uU dfH'S not 
0 eem to ijave proseented tlie study of the law. He 
was married to the tlaugbter ami eo-heires.s iT Sir 
Henry of Ktmt, by wliom he luid two daugliters. 
He died More he had completetl hifl thirtieth vetir, 
and was buried, IVIarcli 9, 1615-6, at tlie entraiu*e to 
St Benedicts chapel, Westminster Ablwy. Jolm 
Fletclier was Hic son of Dr lUcIuird Fletcher, bishop 


of Bristol, and afterwards of Worcester, lie was 
liorn ten years IxTurehis friend, in 1576, and he sur¬ 
vived him ten years, dying of the great plague in 
lCi>.5, and was buried in St Mary Overy’s cliurch, 
Soutlivvark, on the H>tii of August. I 

'I’ljo* dramas of Ih aumont and Fletcher are iifly- ' 
two in mimlKT. d'hi^ greater part of them were not 
})riiited till 1647, and heiua; it is impossilde to assign 
tile resjwctive dates to eaeli. I )ryden mentions, that 
Vfulastrr was the tirst ].lav that brouglit them into 
esteem with tlu; j»uhlie, tliough they had written 
tw'i) <ir tiirec hi fore. It is improbal>fe in pi but 
interrsting in eharai ter and situalums. d'he jealousy 
of I'hilaster is foree<l and unnatural; the cliaracter 
of Ihiplirasia, di.sgnivf'fl as ll« llario, the page, is a 
copy from Viola, yet there is souiethiiig peculiarly 
delicate in the following account of her hopeless 
attaciinu'iit to Pliilastcr ;— 

My fa'h* r oft would speak ' 

Your W‘.rtji and \irtue ; aru,, 1 did grow’ 

Moi'f niurt; aj(j>ri.-liensire, I did thirfjt ' 

T>> sre till' so jtrain'd ; but yet all thi.s 
W as but a juaidrn longing, to be lost ‘ 

As Scon as fcnici ; till, sitting in ruy wiiulow. 

PrintiiiL^ i.'iy lucuglit., in lawn, 1 s:nv a god, 

I ihcugi;t ('but it was you), enter our gates. 

My blood Hew nut, uml back again a-, fart 
Ar 1 bad j.uff'd it fortlt and suck’d it in 
l.ike hreuili. i’iien v.a« i calhd .awav in bas'e 
To i nt'-rtain '.cu. ir'ua- a nmn 

Huiv’d trem a siiecp-rotc lo a srepire raided 
S> higli in thought.s as I : ycu h it a kiss 
I ’p'.n thi >'* lips liu-n. which I mean T(' keei') 

From yen for ever, 1 did he;!.r vuu talk, 

Far ahc\c sinking ! After y-'U v ire g^r>ne, 

I grew a<''juainted with my heart, and soaichM 
\N*lutt stirr'd it so, Alas I I found it love ; 

Ye» far from luri ; fw e«'uld ] hut have lived 
III presi-nee of y,,u, I ha<l luel my cTid. 

For this I did delude my nolde lather 
\\’ith a feigti'd jtilgrirnagc, tnid dress’d myself 
In linhit of a h•cy ; and !'• )• 1 kt.ew 
My birtii lie match for you. I was pa>l licpo 
Of having you. And, undeiwtanding wt'Il 
That when I inadi* discovery of my se.^, 

1 e.iuld tx't stay with you, 1 made a vow’. 

By all the im^st religious tliincs a maid 
I’ould eail together, luuer to l.e known, 

Whilst there whs ho]>e to Viido me from inen'.s eye^, 
For other tiuin 1 .seem'd, that 1 might ever 
Abide with you : tlien .sat I by the fount 
Where limt you t»Hik me up. 

Fhiltustcr had prcvious^ly descrilied Ids finding the 
disgui.sed maiden by the fount, ami the description is 
highly jKK'tical and picturesque :— 

Hunting tlie buei:, 

I found Inin sitting by a fountain-sid<‘, 

Ol whieli lie burrow ’d some to quencli bis thii-st, 

Ami paid tlie nyiujih jigain as imteh in te,*!!'. 

A garland lay liim by, made by himself, 

Of many several llewers, luisl in the bay, 

J^tuek it! that my.stic order, tiiat the r.ireiiess 
Delighted me ; But ever when be tuni’d 
His tender e\es upon them lie would >Yeep, 

A.s if he meant to make them grtw again. 

Seeing svieli }in'tty Ueljiless innocence i 

Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all lu# story. 

Ho told mo that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the uiercy of the tields, 

Wliich gave him rootH ; and of the crystal Fprings, I 
Which «iid not atop their cours<\s ; and the aun. 
Which still, he thank’d him, yielde<l hint hialight. 
Then took he up hia garland, and did show 
What cverv flower, os cmintry people hold, 
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Did signify ; and Ikmv nil, order’d thus. 

Express’d his grief: and to iny tlioughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could he wish’d ; so tliat incthought 1 could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertain’d him 
Who was us glad to follow. 

The Maid's Tragedy^ sui)posed to be written about 
the same time, is a drama of a iK>werful but un- 
plcnsing character. The purity of female virtue in 
Arnintor and Aspatia, is well contrasted with tlie 
i guilty boldness of Evadne; and the rough soldier¬ 
like bearing and manly feeling of Melantius, render 
the selfish sensuality of the king more hateful and 
disgusting. Unfortimateh', there is miieh lieentions- 
ness in this fine jday—whole scenes and dialogues 
are disfigured hy this master vice of tlie theatre of 
Beaumont and Fletelicr. Their dramas are ‘a rank 
unweeded garden,’ which grew only the more disor¬ 
derly and vicious as it advanced to maturity. Flet¬ 
cher must hear the chief blame of this defect, for he 
WTote longer than his associate, and is generally 
understood to have been the most copious and fertile 
comjjoser. Before Beaumont’s death, they had, in 
addition to ‘ riiilaster,’ and the * Plaid’s Traged}',’ 
produced King and no King, Ihniducu^ The Laws of 
Candy (tragedies); and 'J'he liowa/// Hater, The 
i Knight of the Burning l\ stle. The Honest Man's I'm - 
tunc. The Coxcomb, and The ( (comedies). I'kd- 
cher afterwards ])rodueed three tragic dramas, and 
nine comedies, the best of which are. The Chanees, 
The Spanish Curate, The Begga/ 's Bush, and Itule a 
Wife and Have a BV/e. He also vsTotc an exipiisite 
pastoral drama, The Faithful She/dierdess, whicli 31 il- 
I ton followed pretty closely in the design, and i)artly 
' in the language and imagery, of C'omus. A higher 
; though more doubtful honour lias hcoii assigned to 
: the twin authors; for Shakspe-are is said to havt* 

; assisted them in the composition of one of their works, 

' The Two Noble Kinsmen, aiul his name is joined witli 
I Fletcher’s on the title page of the first edition. 'J'lu* 

: bookseJlcr’s authority in .such matters is of no weight; j 
and it seems unlikely that our great |KK*t, after tin; 
production of some of his best dramas, should enter 
li into a ])artnersl)ip of tliis tleseriidion. d’he ‘'Two! 
I Noble Kinsmen’ is certainly not superior to some of 
i the other jdays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

! Tlie genius of Beaumont is said to have been more 
I correct, and more strongly inclined to tragedy, flian 
1 that of his friend, d’he later w'orks of Fletcher an* 
j chiefly of a comic character. His jdots are soine- 
times inartificial and loosely conm;eted, but he is 
I always lively and entertaining, d'lure is a raj)id 
I succession of incidents, and the dialogue is witty, 
elegant, and amusing. J)ry(h'ii con.sidered that they 
understood and imitated the conversation c)f gentle¬ 
men much better tliaii Sliakspearo; and he states 
that their play.s w ere, in his day, the most i)lea.sant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage; ‘ two of 
theirs being acted throiigli tlie year, for one of 
Shaksfieare’s or Jonson’s.’ It was diflerent some 
forty years previous to this. In 1627, the King’.s 
Company bribed the Master of the licvels with i.'.'i, 
to interfere in preventing the players of the theatre 
called the Bed Bull, from jxjrforming the dramas of 
Shakspeare. One cause of the preferciu;e of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, may Jiave been the license of 
I their dramas, suited to the iierverted taste of the 
court of Charles II., and the spirit of intrigue wliieh 
they adopted from the Sjaiuish stage, and naturalised 
on the English. ‘Wc cannot deny,’ remarks Ilallain, 
‘tiiat the depths of Shakspoare’s mind were often 
unfathomable by an audience; the bow was drawn 
by a matchless hand, but the shaft w ent out of sight. 
AU might listen to Fletcher’s pleasing, though not 


jirofouml or vigorous, language; his thoughts lire 
noble, ami tinged with the ideality of romance; his 
metaphors vivid, though sometimes t(K) forced; he 
possesses tlie idiom of I’lnglish without much pe¬ 
dantry, thougli in many passages he strains it lioyond 
common use; liis versification, though studiously 
irregular, is often rhythmieul and sweet; yet we 
are seldom arrested hv striking beauties. Good lines 
occur in every jiage, tine ones hut rarely. We lay 
dow n the volume w ith a sense of admirati(Mv of wfliat 
we have read, hut little of it remains distiru’tly in ! 
the memory. Fletcher is not niiieh quoted, and lias i 
not even aflordetl eojiious materials to tliose w ho eiill i 
the beauties of ancient lore.’ His comic powers are | 
certainly far suj>eri(»r to his tragic. "Massinger im- 
jues.se.s the reader more deei»ly, ami lui.s a moral 
iu^aiity not posst'ssed by Beaumont ami Fletcher, but ; | 
in comedy be falls iufinitely below tliein. 'riiougli ! ' 
tbeir ebaraeters are ditlcieiit in variety, tbeirknow- 
ledge of stage-eflect and contrivance, their fertility ' 
of invention, and the airy liveliness of their dialogue, j 
give the eharni of novelty and iuteri.st to tbeir 
s{‘eiU‘S. 3Ir Maeanlay eoiisiders that the niodds i 
whieli Fleteher had jirineipallv in his eye, even for 
his most serious and elevatetl eompo.sitions, wi re not 
Shakspeare’s tragedies, but his comedies. ‘ It was 
these, with their idealiseil trntii of eharaeter, tlieir 
poetic beauty of imagery, tiieir mixture of the grave j 
w ith the ])layful in tliouglit, tlu ir rajiid yet skilful !| 
tran.sitions from the tragic to tlie comic in fteling; | 
it was these, the ])ietures in wbieli Sliak.sj'eare had jj 
made his nearest a])])roaeh to ]»ortra\ing aetmil life, ii 
and not tliose pii'ces inwliicli he transports the iuni- ! 
gination into his own va.sf and awful world of tragic i 
action, and siillcring, and < motion -that attracted I 
Fl(*tchcr's fancy, ami ]>rovedcong<*nial to his ea.st of i! 
feeling.’ 'I'his ohservat ion is si ti kingly j ms t, ajiplied !| 
to Shakspeari-’s mixid comedies or play.s, like the i 
‘'rwTlfth Night,’ tlie ‘Winter's 'rail,’ *As Yon Like I 
It,*«Sie. 'The rieli and genial comedy of FuFtafl’. Shal- | 
low, and Slemler, w as not imitati-d hy I’k teller. His j 
‘Knight of the lUirning Pestle’ is an admirable bur- | 
lesque of the false ta.ste of the I’itizems of London for l| 
chivalrous and romantic adventures, without regard | 
to situation or probability. ()n the w lioU-, the dramits ! 
of Beaumont and I'letelier impress us w ith a liigh j 
idea of their powers as pin ts and dramatists. 'I'lie ,< 
vast variety and luxuriance of their genius seem to | 

I elevate them above ,Ionson, tliongli they were ile.s- '<[ 

I titute of his regularity and sobwlity, and to ]>lace 
them on the iMirders of the ‘niagie circle’ of Shak- * 
Bpeare. The eonfldenee and hnoyaney of youth are 
visible in their productions, 'Phey had not tasted of ! 
adversity, like .lonson or .Massinger; and they had 
not the profoimdly-meditative .spirit of their great | 
master, lognisant ot‘ all human feelings and syin- 
pathies; lifi* was to them a scene of enjoyment and !• 
pleasure, and the exercise of their genius a source of ! 
refined delight and amhitiom They were gentbnnen j 
who wrote for the stage, as gentlemen have rarely 
done Ixjforc or since. 

• 

[Ceiierosity of C’nyar.] j 

[I’talcmy, IdnRof KRyjit, having secured the head of Pompey, ' 
comes with his frieiuis Achorcufi and i*hctinus to pK^nt it to i 
('a'sar, us a uieami of i^ainiriK Ids favour. To tliem cuter Cmmr, i 
Antony, JMabclla, and Soeviu] [ 

Pho. Do not shun me, Cicsar. j 

From kingly Ptolemy 1 bring this present, I 

The crown ami swH;at of thy Pharhalian labour, j 

'rhegoal and mark of high ambitious honour. ! 

Before, thy victory bad no name, Caesar, 

'IJiy travel and thy loss of blood, no reeoraponnic j 
Thou dream’dgt of being worthy, and of war, 
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Anti all thy fariouH cotiflictH were but Kluinl:>cr«: 

Here they take life ; h<Te they Inherit honour. 

Grow hxM, and Mhoot up everlasting triumphs. 

Take it, and look u)>on thy hinnl)le servant. 

With noble eyes look on the ]trine(;ly 1‘toleiny, 

That olfers with this lieud, most ini|»hty C«‘sar, 

What thou wouhlst once liave "iven for’t, all K^ypt. 

Ar/^. Nor (b> not (jUC'^tion it, ino^'t royal com|ucror. 
Nor disesteeni the lierudit tliai meets thee, 

Heeuuse 'tis <*a'^ily it (!t»mes the safer: 

Y<*t, let me tell thee, m<»sf iin[*erious (';o ar, 

'I’houoh h<* (»pposM no stremrth s\vor<N to win tliis. 
Nor lalsnirM throULjh no show(‘rs of darts and lanees, 
Yet li(‘ro In' boiml a fort, that fa<*< d him stron^dy, 

An inward war : He was liis ;,ua«idsire’.H ;'ue'*t, 

I'rieiid to lu'' fatln r. and wlnn he was exjx lIM 
And l>oaten IVmn this kinL'dom l)y hand, 

And had nojie left liini to n -tore Ins honour. 

No hope to find a friend in such a misfay, 

Then in stept I’ompey, look his feebh* fortiine, 
Strejj^thenM, and cherish’d it, ami set it riylit a"ain : 
d’his was a love to ('je-ar. 

N'ee. (ii ve me hate, ;.oi(N ! 

yVyo. 'I'his (’o'-iar mav ai'conot .. little wieked ; 

Iha vet 1 enieuil'e>r, if lliine own hands, eompieror, 

Hud fall’n upon liim, what it had be<‘n tln/n ; 

Iftliine own sword liad toueh’d his throat, nhat that 
w a V ! 

He was thy sou indaw; th<‘r<' to be tainted 

Had heeii most terrihle I Let the worst hi* nuider'd, 

We have deserv’d for kee])in‘^' tliv liands inmaunt. 


ENGLISH LITEKATUJIR 


BKAUHO.NT AM) FLETCHER. 


('(rmr. You look now, king, 

And you that have been agents in this glory, 

For our especial favour 1 
We desire it. 

f^Vewr. And doubtless you expect rewards I 
S<r. Ijct me give ’em : 

ril give nun su<-h as Nature never dreaniM of; 

I’ll beat liim and liis agents in a mortar, 

Into one man, ami tliat one man I’ll )>uke tlien. 

Cffwir. IVaee !—I f(»rgive you all ; tliat’s reeotn- 
pense. 

You're young ami ignorant ; tliat pleads your pardon ; 
And fear, it may be, more tliaii hate, provok’ you. 
Your ministers. I must think, wanted juflgmcnt. 

And so they err'd : I’m bountiful to tliink tliis, 
Ihdieve me, m<<st bountiful. Jh.‘ y<'U most thankful ; 
'I’hat botmfy sliare amongst ye. If I knew what 
To send you for Ji [iresent, king of Kgypt, 

I meati a head of cijiial n jmtation. 

And tliat you lov’d, tho’ ’twere your bri^diti t sister’s 
*(IUit her you hate), I would not be ladiiml you. 

Hear me, great C'je ar ! 
fVr.foc. I have heard tof) much ; 

And stmly not with smooth slnovs to invade 
My nohic mind, as you have done my conquest : 
Y<in're poor and op.-n. I must tell you roundly, 

'I’hat man that <’ould no: ro^-ojujuuise tlie benefits, 

'I'he great and bounteous srrv ices of Pompev, 
t'an lower dote ujvon tlie name <if f'ae*-ar. 

Thougli I had liatod Pompey, and allow’d his luin, 

I gave you no commis.Mjon to ja rform it. 


, | ()h, S' eva, Sceva, "oo that head ! See, eap- 

;i tail's, 

it The lu'jol of godlik-' I’ompt'v ! 

N»r. H(' was l»a'‘'dy ruin’d ; 

Mut let the god' Im* griev’*! that sulbi’d it. 

Ami b - you < 'fc^ar. 

’ Cifj'ir. ()li thou Ctiuqueiof, 
i d’hoii lilorv of th(' w<»i'l'l one.', iiow’ tlie )iity ; 

; d heu awe of natl''io-, whetolM'.i’ did'-t thou fall thu'> ! 

What poor fute toU'^v.’d th< ■ aud jduek’d thee on 
■ 'I'o ini'.t thy saered lil’e to au I'.gyptinn { 

'I’he life and light of Koine u* :v bliml stranger, 

'l lmt honourable war ne’er tam/ht a m>blene:N^, 

Nor Worthy I’inuimstanee show’d whiit u man wa-> ? 

‘ 'Ihat never lieanl tliy name sung but in l•anqm't-, 
And lo'>s«’ la*ei\ii)us jdeasure.s { to a boy. 

■ 'I’hat hud no fwith to roiupreheud thy greiftnes'*, 

I; No stinly of thy life to know thy goodmws { 

! .'Viid leave Hiy miti<tu, nay, tliy noble trieml, 

Leavi* him di'itru'U'd, that in tears tails with thee, 

!j III soft n lentiug l<.ars 1 Hear me, gweat P<>mpev ; 

! If thy gnuit s}drit <-an hear, I must task thee! 
d’h’ hast most unnobly rolib’tl mi* of m v victory. 

My love and mercy. 

An(. ( di, how brave these tears show ! 

How excellent is son-ow in an enemy ! 

Jjol. (llory appears not gweater than this goodiie.ss, 

(V/wre. Kgyptiuiis, dare ye think your highest pyra¬ 
mids, 

Huvlt to outvlaro the sun, as you suppose. 

Where your unwmrthv kings lie rak’vl in itshes. 

An* monuments lit for him I No ; brood ot N'ilus, 
Nothing can eover his high fume but heaven, 

No pyramids wt ofVhis memories, 

Hut the etenial Hubstaiiee of his greatness, 
d’o which 1 leave him. l ake the iicrwl away, 

And, with the VhhIv, give it noble burial : 

Your earth Hhall iiow be blessM lo hold a Homan, 
Whose braveries all the worhl's earth cannot balaucc. 

«SfV'. If thou bo’st thus loving, I shall honour thco : 
But great men may disAcmble, ’tis held jaissible, 

And be right glad of wliat they Mtem to wwp for ; 
There arc such kind of philosophers. Now do I wonder 
How ho wouhl lock if IMnun^y were alive again ; 

But how hc*d set hi.s face. 


Hasty T<< pleu'e in b}(*«*d .'ire seldnni tru-tv ; | 

And, hut I stand i-nviron’d with mv victori* s, ♦ 

My fortune never failing to lu'fricml me, 

My ludde strength^-, and friends about mv per>^>n, 

I durst not try you, nor ex)-eet a «■oul•i^•^^■, 

.\bo\e the p.iims love you sliow’d to IVimJtev. ' 

You’ve found me merciful in arguing with ye ; j 

.^words, hangmen, tires, destructions of all natures, | 
Demolislimcuts of kingdoms, ami whole ruins, 

Are wont to be mv orat<»rs. Tuni to tears, 

Vou wretcheii and [voor reeds of sun-burnt L.gvpt, ' 
Aud now you’ve found the nature of a conqueror, 5 
'fhat you cannot decline, with all your llattencjs, 

'fhat when* the ilav gives light, will be himself still ; ; 
Know how to meet his vvortli w ith humane conriesies! 
(’lo, and embalm tho>e bones i*f that great soldier, 

Howl round about his pile, lling on your spices, i 

Make a .'NiVuan ImmI, and place this jiheuix 1 

AVhere the liot sun may emulate his virtues, | 

And draw another Pomjiey from liis aslies ; 

Divinely great, ami fix him 'mongst the worthies! j 
We will do all. i 

('irsfir. You’ve robb’d him of those tears | 

His kindred and his friemls kept stietx'd for liltn, j 
'rhe virgins of their funeral lamentations; ! 

And that kiml earth that thouglit to cover him j 

(His country’.s eartli) will cry out ’gainst your crutdty, 1 
.'Vnd weep unto tJie ocean for revenge, * * ! 

'fill N'ilus raise his Keveii heads an<l ilcvour yc ! \ 

My grief has stopt the rest ! When Pomjvoy liv’d, ; 
He us'd you nobly ; now he’s dead, use him so. [iibtt. | 

TAf Jh'aist One, I 

[trVtV/ of Af^ji>atla for th: Afarnufje of A minJtor and j 
Prafhu'.] I 

Kvadvk, AsPATt.4, I>ui.A, an<l other Ladiea 

A’ra/L Would thou couldVt iii.stil [To Dida. 
Some of thy mirth into Aspatia. 

It were a timeless smile should prove my cheek ; 

It were a fitter hour for me to laugh, 

When at the altar the religious prie.st 

AV’ere pacifying the offendcsi powers 

With sacrifice, than now. This should have been 
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My night, and all your hands have been employed 
In giving me a spotless oflering 
To young Am inter s bed> as we are now 
For you : pardon, Fvadne ; w(uild iny worth 
Were great as yours, or that the king, or ]k% 
i Or both thought so ; jierhaps he found me wortliless ; 
i But till he did so, in these ears of mine 
I (These credulous ears) he pourM the sweetest words 
j That art or love could frame. 

Evad. Nay, leave this sad talk, madam. 

I Af(p, Would I could, tin'll should 1 leave the cause. 
I Lay a garland on my hearse of the dismal yvw. 
j Evad. That’s one of your sad songs, madam, 
i Relieve me, ’tis a very pretty one. 

EveuL How is it, madam? 
j A.ijr). Lay a garland on my hearse 
I Of the dismal yew ; 

j Maidens, willow branches lu'nr, 
j Say 1 died true. 

' My love was false, hut I was firm, 
j From my hour of hirtli; 

' Upon my hurii'd body lio 
j Lightly, gentle earth ! 

I Madam, good night ; may no dis(‘on<ent 
! Grow 'twixt your love and you ; hut if there de, 

I Inquire of mo, and I Avill guide your moan, 

; Teach you an artificial way to griove, 

; To keep your sorrow waking. Love your lord 
j No worse than I ; hut if you lov(' so well, 

1 Alas ! you may disjdease him ; so did 1. 

! This is the last time you shall look ou me: 

Ladies, farewell ; ns soon ns 1 am di'ad, 
i Come all ami watch one night ah<»ut my lieurs<'; 

^ Bring each a mournful story and a tear 
To offer at it when I go to earth : 

; With flattoring ivy clasp rny cotlin round, 

Write on iny hrow' my fortutie, let my hi< r 
Be borne by yirgitis that sliall sing hv <‘oMrse 
: The truth of maids and perjuries of men. 

I Evad, Alas I I pity thee. {A niff 

I A fp. Go and be hap|»y in your lady's love ; 

; f 7o .1 m/a/o/-. 

May all the wrongs that y<.>u have doi,o to me 
, Be utterly forgotten in my deatli. 

, I’ll trouble you no more, yet, 1 will take 
i A parting kiss, and will not be denied, 
you’ll come, my lord, atid see th<! virgins w'(-(‘]) 

'When ] am laid in ('artli, <bough you yourself 
Can know no pity ; thus I wind myself 
. Into this willow garland, and am ])rouder 
That I was once your love (though now refus'd) 

I Than to have had another true to me, 

Tht'. Miiid’n Tranoffj. 


[PuZamon and Ar^dfr., Captives in Grcrce.] 

Pal. How do you, noble cousin ? 

Arc. How do you, sir. 

J\d. Why, .strong enough to laugh at rniseri', 

And bear the chance of war yet ; we arc j>risoiiers, 

I fear, for ever, cousin. 

Arc. I believe it. 

And to that destiny have patiently 
Laid up my hour to come. 

Pal. Oh, cousin Arcite, 

Where is Thebes now ? where is our noble country ? 
Where are our friends and kindreds ? never more 
I Must we behold those comforts, iieycr see 
The hardy youths strive for the games of lionour, 
Hung with the painted favours of their ladies, 

Like tall ships under sail ; then start amongst them. 
And as an east wind leave them all behind us 
Like lazy clouds, whilst Palamon and Arcite, 

Even in the wagging of a wanton leg, 

Outstript the people’s praises, won the garlands 
Ere they have time to wish them ours. Oh, never 


Shall we two exercise, like twins of honour, 

Our arms again, and fKd our fi<’rv horses 
Like pi*ou<l seas tinder us, our good swords now 
(Itetter tlu* red-«‘vetl god of war ne’er wore) 

I\avi'>iliM our sidt's, like ag<', must run to rust, 

And deck the temph's of those gods that hate us 
'fhese hamls shall never draw them out like lightning 
'I’o Mast whole aiinie'j more ! 

No, Palaunm, 

ThoM' hopes an' ]»risoneiN with us ; here we are, 

And hero the graces of onr youths innst ivither 
Like a to<» tinn-ly spjijig ; here age must find us, 

And (which is lieuviest) I’ahiinen, nnnnirri(‘«l ; 

'fhe .sweet ('nihraees of a loving uife 

liOaden with kisses, arm’d vitli thou-and Cupids, 

Shall never <-lasf» <iur necks, no issue kiiotv us, 

No figures ourselves slinli we e’('r see, 

'fo ghnl our age, and like \onng eagles teaeli flo'in 
Boldly to g.a/e ayaiiixt hriglif arms, and say, 

‘ Heineniher uhat toiir fathers yere, and eejiqm'r.' 

The <’d inaid.^ .diall v,c( p oor banishments, 

And in their simgs oiir-''' e\e! Mind' d f'MVIune, 

'fill hlu' for .•-h;im<‘ see eba! a I'.ia ng she lias done 
’J'o Youth atid nature, d iii- is all niir yae id : 

W'e sliall know nothing 'a re but one anot'nT ; 

Iletir nothing hut the eioet; that, lelL mij- v.ors. 

'J'he vine shall grou . I.’tf ue drill nrver woe it ; 
Summer sball eonie, and with In r all deliglits. 

But dea<l-<'ohi wint i mu-t inh.iMt lo ro till. 

/hr/, ’’fis too true, .\;eite. '['•■ .air '! liehini hounds 
Tluit shook the aged i'oia a I'.lth i IM r erhoe‘'. 

No more mnv must ue halloo, ; . nmre siiak" 

< >tir ])ointe<l ia \ <d i ns, nhilst tl. ■ angrv swine 
I'lies like a B.ariIiian (piiier f)-. ..ur rages, 

Strnek with our wtlL.steelM dart .. All laliant uses 
(The food jiml nenrishineiif (d mdi].. juinds) 

In us two here '•hall peri-ii ; \s < ‘.l.s-i! die 
(Wliieh is the cui 'e ol' hot.our) la-il'. 

(.’hildren of grit f and ignoftti;. . , 

/f /v. Alt, eoiisin, 

Lven fr-Mii the hottoni of tin-e miseric-:, 

Frojji till that fortuiH' eati infliet upon ns, 

1 .see tw(> eoinforts ri-.itnb ti\o mere Me-'i'ingej, 

If the gods jdease t.. Indd here : a brave plitieilCC, 

Ainl th<‘ enjoying of <nir griefs together. 

Whilst Btiltimoii is with me, let nn' ])eri..h 
If 1 think ^his our ].rison ! 

/hr/. Certainly 

■ ] is ;i nnain goo/lru'ss, eou..in, that oitr fortunt's 
A\ ere twinii’d togrtlu'r ; hi' most true, two souls 
Put in two noble lu.dies, jot t/n in snfli'r 


J In* gall of liti/jird, .so tine glow fogr ther, 

AN'ill never sink ; they must not. ; s.'iv thev could, 
A willing iruin rlies sleeping, and tiir’s done. 

Ayr. Slurll we mak. worthy um-* of this jibice' 
That all men bate so much i 
/hr/. How, g<>ntle eounin t 


Arc. Jjct’.s think thw prison Indv .sjinctuarv, 

] (* keep us from coryuprion i.f uo^rse nn'ii ! 

A\ e are young, .and y<'t rh siic th<‘ u'ay.s' of honour, 
i hat liberty and t'Oiunnin conversation, 

J he poisem of pure sjdrits, might (like v.omeii) 

Woo ms to wander from. Whnt worthy hles.sin;^ 

Can be, but our imaginations 

May make it ours ? And here being thus togf-tljer, 
W'e are an endles.s mine to one another ; ^ 

We are one anotlu'r'.s wife, evt'r begetting 
New birth? of love ; we are father, friends, arnuniut- 
ance ; 

AVe are, in one another, families ; 

I am your heir, and you are mine. This place 
Is our inheritanee ; no hard oppressor 
])are laW Uii« f«.m us ; horo. willi a little iwticnoe. 
Me Hliall Im* lor.., a..,I lovioj; ; „„ surfeits seek us | 
ihc hand of war hurts none here, rior the seas 
Swallow their youth. WT-rc we at liberty, 


I 
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A wife might part u» lawfully, or business ; 

Quarrels consume uh ; envy of ill men 
Crave our acqtiaintanc<5 ; I might sicken, cousin. 
When? you should never know it, and so jKjrish 
Without y(mr noble hand to close mine eyes, 

Or prayers to the gods : a thousand chances. 

Were we from hence, would sever us. 

, P<tl. You have nunie me 
i (I thank you, couMin Arcite) hlmost wanton 
With iny captivity : \\hat a misery 
It is to live abroad, and everywhere ! 
nds like a beast, methinks ! I find the eourt here, 
I’m sure, a mor(? c<*nteijt ; and all tl»ose pleasures, 
'I’hat woo the wills of men to vanity, 

I see thn»ugh now ; and am suffieii-nt 
’ 'I'o tell the worlfl, ’tis but a gftu<ly shadow, 

7 ’hat old "riiiH*, as lie {lasses by, takes with him. 

What had we been, obi iii the court of Creon, 

I Wlicre sin is justice, lust and ignorance 
i 'riie virtues of” the great ones f Cousin Arcite, 
i Had not the lovifig goils found this place for us, 

I ^V■e bad died, as they do, ill old men, unwept, 

• And Iiad their epitaphs, the peojiU-’s curses. 

The Ttco Xoftie KtfUtmrtu 

I of Jiiimr/ia.] 

(From the ‘ Fair of tJic Inn.') 

F.nter t'Ks.v iuf» ami a Skhva.vt. 

Let any triend ha\c entrance. 

Sf rr. Sir, a’ shall. 

Co'o, :\u\ ; 1 e\ee)»t rnuie. 

N rr. W'e knew Ai,ur niiiel.sir. l/mC. 

Cr.«u. Lleasures admit nobonnds. 1 rn pitch’d no high, 
To sucli a gro%Mh of bill pro<.j,rritie'., 

I 'j'bat to conceal rriy fort\nu,'s were h\> ijijury 
; 'I'o grutrd'ulness, and ibo^e more lilarul favours 
lly vbom my gb-rit's prosja-r. lie tliat IIowb 
I n graciou'* ami swtdn tides of blevi ulunidaiice, 

Yet will be ignorant of bis own tortunes, 

Reserves t>> ll^e eontemn'd, ami die b*rgotteu : 

'rhe hurvo"! of m\ Imjs-.s i^ now alrtunly 
Uipen’d and gather’d ; 1 can fatten youth 
With choi(*e, of jdenty, ami suppHrs of comforts; 

My fut<‘ springs in my »'wn hand, and Til use it. 

Kilter two Bkrvant#!, oiul lliAffciiA. 

l.vb .S/'c. ’'I'ls my ]>lace. 

'2(f. SfTr. Yours 1 Ilere, fair otic ; I’ll acquaint 
My lord. 

1 st, *S rr. He's lure ; go to him bobllv. 

‘if/. rr. Pleu'^e you 
'fo let liim uTiderstaml how rcftflily 
; 1 waited tm your errand ! 

LnC StTv. 8aucj f«?lb.uv,' 

I Yoti must excusi' his breeding, 

(’fiifi. What’s the matter? 
j Ibancha? my Hianchal- I'o your otbees ! 

i ^ f Ermnl Srrr. 

'I’his visit, sweet, from thee, my prettv dear, 

, lly how much more 'twas unoxjiectedi comes 
! So much the. more timely; witness this free xvelcome, 
\Vhute’er occasion l<*d thee ! 

Bian. You may gue«.s, sir ; 

Yet, indeed, ’tis a rare tme. 

eVaa. l*rithee, speak it, 

My honest'virtuoua maid. 

Bum, Sir^, 1 have heard 
Of your misfortunes ; and I cannot tell you 
Whether I have more cau.Hc of joy or sadness, 

I'o know they are a truth. 

Ocm. What truth, liiauchat 
Misfortunes b—how ?—wherein! 

Bian, Yon are disclatra’d 
For being the loivi Alberto’s son, and publicly 
Acknowlede’d of as mean a birth as mine is ; 

It cannot choose but grieve you. 


Oeta. Orievo me f Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Is this all ? 

Bum. This all ? j 

j Cmt. Thou art sorry for’t, ' ■ 

I I warrant thee ; alas, gtxnl soul, Biancha! I 

'I'hat which tho\i calbst misfortune is my happiness ; 

My ba[»piiie.ss, Biancha ! j 

Bian. If you b>ve me, j 

It may pn.vo mine toe, 

CcMi. May it i I will love thee, | 

My good, gf»ofl maid, if that can make thee htipjiy, j 
Bc'tter and better b;ve thee. | 

Bian. W'itliout Itn a< li, then, ! 

Of morlesty, I eoiiie to claim the interest Ji 

"^'oitr jirotcHt/itions, 1m. th by vf.ws and letu^rf, II 

Have made me owner of; from tlie first hour il 

I saw you, T confess I wish’d 1 had been, j 

Or not 80 much below yf.ur rank and greatne.ss, 

Or not so mttch alx.ve i)if>.se lmml>lc' flames 

'I'hat .‘*h-)uld Iiitv(‘warmM rny bosom with a tempenite 

Kfpiality of fiesires in equal fort unes. 

Still, us vou utter’d langjugo? of afl'ection, 

I courted time to pass iiJfjre slowly on, i 

'I haf I might turn more fool to lend attention 
'1 . what J dur«t not credit, jo.r yet hope for; 

Yet still us rnorf' t hearfl, 1 wish'd to hear more. 

(\ya. Hiflst thou in troth, wench! 

Jlifut. Willingly l>etray’d 
Mvself tfj hopeles*' bondage. 

/ V.‘Mr. A good girl 1 ! 

I thought 1 -hould not miss, wlmte’er thy answer was. 

///an. But as I aju a mai<l, sir, (and i’ faith 
You may Udieve me, for I utn a maid), 

So dearly I respec ted both your fame 

And quality, that 1 Wf.uld first have pr-rish'd 

In my siek th<»ughts, than en- have given consent 

'I'o have undoiio your ft.rtunes. by inviting 

.\ marriage with so mean a one as J am : : 

I should have died sure, and no creature known ! 

'bho sickness that liad kill’d me. | 

(‘ts<r. Ibftry iieart ! i 

(fof.il soul, ala‘<, ulus ! 

Bi<nt. Now since 1 know 

There i.s m» flitference ’tw ixt your birth and mine. 

Not, much 'twixt our istates (if any be, j 

Tiie advantage is on my side), I come willingly V 

To tender \ou the first-fruits of my heart. 

And am content i' accept you fur my husbaml, | 

Now when vou are at lowest. } 

Os'f, For a liusband ? | 

Speak sadly; dt».sr thou mean so! | 

Blan. In goc>il deed, .Mir, 

'Tis pure love makes this jirotfer. 

( 'tsa. I believe tlice. 

What va.unsel urg’d thee on? tell me; thy father! 

My w orshi])ful smug In.st ? Was’t not he, wench t 
< )r mother lu'ste.ss ? ha ! 

Bian. D’ you mock my parentage! 

I do not .scorn yours : mean folks arc a.s worthy 
'I'o la? well sjMikon of, if they <leser\'e well, 

As some whose only fame lie* in their blood, 
t Ml, you’re a proud pwrman ! all your tmths falsehood, 
Your vtvws deceit, your letters forgi?d and wicket! ! 

(\'sa. 'fhoud’st Ik? my wife, I dare swear. 

Bian. Had your heart, 

Your hand, and longue, l>een twins, you had reputed 
'Fins courtesy a iHUieht. , 

(Vm. Simplicity, j 

How prettily thou mov’st me! Why, Biancha, i 

BejMirt has cozen’d thee ; I am not fallen I 

From my expected honours or possessions, 

I'lioiigh from the hope of birthright. 

Bian. Are you not! 

Then I am lost i^in ! I have a suit too j 
You’ll griuit it, if you be a good man. 

Ccsti. Atiything. 

W 1 
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JSian. Pray do not talk of au^ht what 1 have said t’ye. 
Cksa, As 1 wish health, I will not! 

Bian. Pity me ; 

But never love me more ! 

Ccsa. Nay, now you’re cruel: 

Why all these tears ?"—Thou shalt not go. 

Bian. ril pray for you, 

That you may have a virtuous wife, a fair one; 

And when I’m dead- 

Cem. Fie, fic ! 

Bian. Think on me sometimes, 

VV’'ith mercy for this trespass ! 

Ccsa. Let us kiss 
At parting, as at coming ! 

Bian. This 1 have 
As a free dower to a A'irgin’s gi'ave ; 

All goodness dwell with you ! 

Ccsa. Harmless liiancha ! 

Unskill’d ! what handsome t«^ysaro maids to play with ! 

[P as fora I Lon.] 

(From the ‘ Faithful S}lephc‘l<lc^^/l 
To Clorin^da a Satvr enfers. 

Satyr. Through yon same bending plain 
That tlings his arms down to the mair\, 

And through these thick woods have 1 run, 

Whose bottom never kiss’d the sun. 

Since the lusty spring begun, 

All to please my ma>ter Pan, 

HaA’e 1 trotted without rest, 

To get him fruit ; for at a feast 
lie entertains, this coming niglit, 

His paramour the Syrinx bright ; 

Hut behold a fairer sight ! 

By that heavenly forjii of thine, 

Brightest fair, thou art divine, 

Sprung from great inimortal race 
Of the gods, for in thy face 
Shines more awful majesty 
'J'han dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty ey( s behold, 

And live: therefore on this mould 
Lowly do I bend my knee 
In Avorship of thy deity. 

Deign it, goddess, from my liand 
To receive whate'er this land 
From her fertile womb dotli send 
Of her choice fruits ; and hut lend 
Belief to that the Satyr tell'. 

Fairer by the famous Avells 
To this present day ne’er grew, 

Ncvtjr better, nor more true. 

Here be grapes Avhose lusty blood 
Is the learned poet’s good, 

SAvecter yet did iie\ cr crown 

Tl»e head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 

Than the squirrel wliose teeth crack them ; 

Deign, Otfaircst fair, to take them : 

For these, black-eyed Driope 
Hath oftentimes commandeil me 
With my clasped knee to climb. 

See hoAV well the lusty time 

Hath deck’d their rising checks in red, 

Such as on your lijis is spread. 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be grccTi ; 

These are of that luscious meat 
The jCTcat god Pan himself doth cat : 

All these, and what the Avoods can yield, 

The hanging mountain or the held, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and strong ; 

Till Avhen, humbly leave I take. 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 


, That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 

Ibuler a broad beech’s shade. 

I must go, I must run. 

Swifter than the fiery sun. [Exit. 

Cloc. And all my fears go Avith thee. 

What greatness, or what private hidden jiovver, 

Is there in me to draw subinissicm 

From this rude man and beast ? -sure I am mortal ; 

The daughter of a shepherd ; lu* was mortal, 

And slie tliat bore me nnu’tal ; prick my liand 
And it Avill ble<‘d ; a fever slmkes mo, and 
The sclf-sume n ind that makes the young lambs sbiiiik, 
Makes me a-eold : my fear says I am imutal : 

Yet I hav(‘ lieard (my motlier told it me), 

And now 1 do belitue it, if I kt'cp 

My virgin tlower uncropt, pure, « Im'ite, and f.iir, 

No goblin, wooil'goil, iairy, elt, or lieiid, 

Satyr, or (*tlier jiower that haunts the groves, 

Shall hurt mv l>ody, or by Aain illusion 
Draw me to wander after idle tir<-^. 

Or voices calling nu' in <lead "t niglit 
'J’o make me follow, and so tolo im* on 
'rhroui^h niir<‘ ami stamliiu: pools, to tind my ruin. 
hls<* Avhy should this rough thing, who iievi r know 
M.'inni'is nor sniooili lnmianif\, whose heat'* 

Are rougher than himself, and mole mi->-«haj»on, 

'flius mildly kneel to nnO Sure lliere's a powcu' 

In tliat great name of \'iri:in, that hinds lust 

All rude nneivil hh*o.P, all a)>peti(es 

'fhat hreail. their contines. 'Mien, strong ('liastity, 

He thou my >trong« >t guard ; 1-u' here I'll dwell 
In opposition against fate and heil. 

Pkuioot ;init Amorkt ajUK'iiit to teet t at t)ie N 
Well. 

Peri. St.'iv, geiitlo Amoret, tle-u fair-hrowM ni.'iid, 
'Miy shejdierd pra\.s ihoe sta\, tliat holds thee dear, 
Fqual witli his sours goitd. 

At no. Speak, I gi\e 

I'hee fn'eth-iu, slieplierd, aii'l thy nui'Mie he still 
The same it ever avu', tis free tioiu iil, 

As he Avho>o <oiiv» i-'iiti' I, !uo.-r knew 
Tlie court or <iiy, he tlcu ever true. 

Ptri. W'iieu I full oil from my uH'e< lion, 

Or mingle my clean thouylii^ with ill desires, ' 

First let our great (iod eease to ke('[i tuy tloeks, ; 

That being left ahme witlnmt a guard, ! 

The Avolf, oV Avinter’s rjiL'c, summei 's ineat he.U, , 

And wtint of water, rots, or w hat to us 
(if ill is yet unknown, fall speedily, 1 

Ami in their general ruin let me yn. - 

A)//o. 1 pray tliee, i.u*nile slu'pheisl, wisli md so ; 

I do believe the(*, ’tis a*- Itard Jor me ' 

To think thee false, and harder than for thee , 

l o hold me fmil. 

Prri. (> you are fairer far 
'I'han tilt chaste hlusjjlng morn, or tliat fair star 
That guiiles tin' Avand’ring si amen through the deep, 
Straiter than straitest jutu' u[><»n tlie stee]> 

Head of an aged mountain, and more white 
I han tlie iie>v milk we striji before daylight 
From the full-freighted hags of »uir fair llocks. 

Your hair more beuutcou.s than tliosc hanging locks i 
()f young Apollo. \ 

A mo. Sht'pherd, he not lost, j 

Y’ arc hail’d too far already from the coast I 

Of our disetmrse. I 

J*iri. Did you not ttdl tne once j 

1 tihould not hive alone, 1 should not Jose ! 

Those many passions, vows, and Imly oaths, 

Ta’C sent to heaven { Did you not give your hand 
PI veil that fair hand, in hostage ? Do not then 
Give back again those sweets to other men 
You yourself A'ow’d were mine. I 

Arno. Shepherd, sii far as maiden’s modesty | 

May give assurance, I am once more thine, 
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Once more I give mj hand ; be ever free 
From that great foe to faitli, foul jealouBy. 

PerL I take it aH my bcjst good ; xiiid de«ire, 

For «tn)nger confirmation of our love. 

To meet thiH happy night in tl»at fair grove, 

Where all true HhcphcrdH have rewarded been 
For their long Hcrvioe. * ♦ 

-to that holy wood in consecrate 

A V'^irtiiouH Weil, about whoso flciwery bankH 
'J'hc nimble-footed faiiits dance their rounds 
Ily the pale moonHhinc, dijijung ol'tentimes 
'liieir Htolcn cliildrcn, ho to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 

Ily this fair fount hatli many a shejiherd Hwom 
And given away his freedom, many a troth 
Ih‘en plight, which neitht'r envy ie»r (dd time 
t\uild ever l>reak, with many a < haste k’lM given 
In ho|»e of coming happines.. : hy this 
Fn'sh fountain many a hlushing maid 
Hath eroa nM t)n- head «*f lo r h>ng loved .shepherd 
^Vlth gatoly llowers, whiNt !><• happy sung 
Lavs of his l(»ve and dear eapliviiy. 

Tlu) (loo of tlu* Hz van rizssi \vitlz A MonuT in his arms. 

W'hat pow'rful charms mv streams 
Ik'O'k arain unto tluor sprini:, [do bring 

\\ ith '*ueh fbree, th.it I tin ir u'od, 

■'fliree times ‘•trikiiig wlili my rod, 
t’ould imt keep tliem in tiieir ruuks ! 

^ly fishes <!nw>t into tin* bank-' ; 

Tln*re's not one that stays ;ind l»eds, 

.Ml hate hid tl»em in the weeds. 

Ib're's a mortal n!iuo-«t <lead, 

FalTn itito my riNerdnad, 

Htillow’d -o with many a ‘•pel!, 

'J'hat till ?iow none ever n l!, 

'Tis a female, yoong ai.d elear, 

I'aAt in by .situn* ravisher. 

See ujtojt Iter brea-'l a w..ttnd. 

On whieli there is tzo pla-Trr bound ; 

Vet she's warm. ln*r pu!s<*s beat, 

’Tis a Ni'Tu of hie j\hd beat. 

If thou be’st !i t iigin pare, 

I eau give a pre.seni eun*. 

'fjike !i drop into th\ wound 
I’rom my WiUerv locks, more round 
'I’hfiji orient pearl, ainl f.ir more puie 
Than unehaste flesh may i ndure. • 

See, s!»e pants, and from in r ih sh 
'I’he warm hloo<l gusheth out afresh. 

She is ;i!i unpolluted niziid ; 

I must have (his hli*<’<ling stanl. 

Froiri toy hanks 1 pluck this llow'r 
With holy Imml, whose virtuous pow’r 
l.s at once to heal .and draw. 

'J'he bloi^I returns. 1 m*\a r saw' 

A fairer mortal. Now <lolh hrc.-ik 
Her deinlly slunihev : ^'i^gin, speak. 

Amo. Who hath re.stor’d my semse, git on me 
new hreath, 

And brought mt? back out of the arm.s of death ! 

<rinl. 1 have beal'd thy wounds. 

Amo. Alt me ! 

(r'ox/. Fefu* not hitu that .suecour'd thee : 

I am this fountain’.s god ! Helow, 

]\fy waterK to a river grow. 

And Hwixt two batiks with osici's set, 

'That only prosjicr in the wet, 

Throtigh the meadows do they glide, 

WTieeling Htill on ev’ry side, 

SomeiimcB winding rouinl about, 

To find the eveiTBt chanuel 
AikI if thou wilt go with me, 

Leaving mortal ttompany. 

In the cool stream shalt thou lie, 

Free from harm u« well as I ; m 


I will give thee for thy food 
No fish that useth in the mud ! 

Hut trout and pike, that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim 
I'hrougli the pure streams may be seen : 
ffrient pearl fit for a queen, 

Will I give, thy love to win. 

And a »hell to keep them in: 

Not a fi.-'h ill all my bronk 
That .shall disubey thy look, 

But, when tlmu wilt, come sliding by. 

And from thy white hand take a fly. 

And to make thez- uml<‘rstand 
How I can my waves com maud, 
i'hey hliall bubble wliilst I sing^ 

Sweeter than the silver striiig. 

Tlie .SoriK'. 

Do not fear to put thy feet 
NT*ked in the river, sweet ; 

'I hiiik not b cell, or newt, «*r toad, 

A\'ill hit<‘ thy foot, v hen ihou iia.st trod ; 

Nor let the water rising high. 

As thou wad'st in, make thee cry 
And soh : hut ever live witli me, 

And not a wjtve .‘•hall trouble thee ! 

idle Ivrie.ul pieces scattered throughout Beaumont i 
and Fhueher’.s ])l:iys arc generally in the same grace*- i 
fill and faneiful style as the pen try of the * Faithful \ 
She|iherdess .some are here subjoined ;— 

I from * .N'i(.*c Vjilour.') 

Hence, all you vain delights, ^ 

A.s short as zire the nights j 

\yhen in you '}>end your folly ! i 

There’s n<'UL''hr iu tlii.s life .sweet, 

If man were wi>e to seo't, 

But only melzineholy ! 

Welcome, fobled arms, and fixed eyc.«, 

A sigh thzit pien'ing inortine.s, 

A look that's fasten’il to the ground, ? 

A tongue eiiaiu’d up, without a Hound! 

Kountaiti lieads, and ]»athless groves, 1 

Places w liii h pale passion love.s ! | 

Moonliglit wziiivs, when all the fowls ; 

Arc warmly hous’d, save bjits and owls ! ■ 

A midnight bell, a parting p\>an ! j 

The>e air the sounds we feed upon ; i 

Then stretch our bon« s in a still gloomy valley : I 

Nothing’s .so <iainl>-sweet as lovely melancholY. 1 

i 

(Kmm tlu* * I'alst* Ono.’) 

IaK>k out, bright eyes, and Vvless the air! 

Kven in shadows you arc fair. 

Shut-up iH'auty is like fire, » 

That break.s out elearer still and higher. 

Though your iH'auty Ik* eonfiiiM, 

And soft Love a prisoner bound. 

Yet the beauty of your mind. 

Neither clu ck nor ehain hxvtli found. 

I>ook out nobly, then, and dare 
Kv’n the fetters that you wear ! 

[The Pomr of Lore.] 

(From * ValenUnion.*) 

Hear ye, Imdica tliatwdcfipiae 

What the mighty Love has done; 

Fear examples and be wise : 

Fair Calisto was a nun ; 
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Leda, sailing on the stream. 

To deceive the hopes of man, 

Lore accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a sliver swan ; 

Danac in a brazen tower. 

Where no love wUvS, lov’d a shower. 

Hear ye, ladies that are coy, 

Wlint the mighty Love can do; 

Fear the fierceness of the boy ; 

'I'he chaste moon he makes to woo 
Vesta, kindling holy fires, 
i Circled round about >vith spies 

Never dreaming loose desires. 

Doting at the altar dies; 

Ilion in a short hour higher, 

He can build, and once more fire. 

' ITo >Sy<Y7>.] 

(lioin the Same.) 

Care-charming Sleep, thou euser of all woc.-^. 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afllicte*! prince : fall like a cloud 
In gentle showc'rs ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers; easy, sweet flight ?j, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of night, 

Pass by his troubled senses, sing his ]>ain 
Like hollow murmuring wind or gentle rain. 

Into this prince, gently, oh, gently slide. 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride I 

J[Sonff to at the conclusion of (he Poiihjnl 

f^hejiherdtss.] 

All ye wood.s, and trees, and bowVs, 

All ye virtues and ye pow'rs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 

In the pleasant springs or brake's, ♦ 

Move your feet 
To our sound, 

Whilst wc greet 
All this ground, 

With his honour ami his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 

He is great, and he is just, 

He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honour’d. Daft'odilies, 

Roses, pinks, and loved lilie.s, 

Ijct us fling, 

Whilst we sing, 

Ever holy, 

Ever holy. 

Ever honour’d, ever young ! 

Thus great Pan is ever sung. 

[From ‘ ItoUo.’J 

Take, oh take those lips away', 

That 80 Bweetly were forsworn, 
those eyes, the break of diiy 
Lights that do mislead the mom ; 

But ray kisses bring again, 

Seals of love, though seal’d in vain. 

Hide, oh hide those hills of snow. 

Which thy frozen bo.sora bears. 

On whoso tops the pinlcs that grow 
Are yet of those that April wears; 

But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Georgs Chapman, tlfe translator of Honoer, wrote 
early and copiously for the stage. His first play, 
tiie Blind Beggar oj Alexandria, was printed in 1598, 
the same year that witnessed Ben Jonson’s first and 
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masterly dramatic effort Previous to this. Chap* 
man had translated part of the Iliad; and his loftv 
fourteen-syllable rhyme, with such lines as the fol¬ 
lowing, w ould seem to have promised a great tragic 
poet:— 

From his bright helm and shield did bum a moBt un¬ 
wearied fire. 

Like rich Autumnus’ golden lamp, whoso brightness 
men admire, { 

Past all the other host of stars, when with his cheerful ; 
face. 

Fresh wjish’d in lofty ocean weaves, he dotli the sky ; 

enchase. i 

The beauty of Clmpman’s compound Homeric epi- i 
thets (quoted l»y^ Thomas Wanton), as silver-footed ! 
Thetis, the triple feathered helm, the fail -haired Ixiy, j 
high-tvalled Thebes, the stroiupwiiH/cJ liinee, &,c., bc*ar j 
the impress of a poetical imagination, chaste y et 
luxuriant. But however spirited and lofty' ns a ■ 
translator, Chajiman jwoved Init a heavy and cum- ■ 
hrous dramatic writer. He eontinued to 8ui>ply the 
theatrt'with tragedies ami eomedies up to 1(»20, or !! 
later; yet of the sixteen that have descended to us, ;| 
not one possesses the creative anii vivify ing power i 
of dramatic gt riius. In didaetie ohserv;ition and : 
description he is sometimes happy, ami hence he has 
Ix't'n praisetl for jkossessing ‘more thinking’ tlian ; 
most of his contemporaries of the huskined muse. ' 
His judgment, however, vanished in action, fur his | 
plots are unnatural, and his stylo was too hard and 
artificial to admit of any' nii e delineation of cliarac- 
ter. His extravagances are also a.s had as those of 
Marlow, and are .seldom relieved by jundie thoughts 
or fancy. The Ix'st known play's of Chapman are 
Eastiraifl floe (writti'ii in <'Oi)junction with .lonSon j j 
and Marston), /la.'v.v.v !>'Atuhols, JiNrmt's i 'vn.spiracif, ! 
All 7'co/.v, and t)u (ienthruan (\htr. In a,sonnet l| 
])rcfixcdt<* ‘All Fools,’ and addressetl to WaUinghani, j 
(’hapman states tied he was ‘mark’d hy age for ■ 

I aims of greater weight.’ This play was w^tten in 
i 151)9. It eontains tlm following fanciful lines;— ! 

; I tell thee boe i," Nature’s secon<l Min, 

‘ Causing a sprin^r of virtues where he sbincs : j 

And us without the sun, tlu' w^irld’.s great eye, ' 

All colours, beauties botli of art and niiturt , ! 

Are given in vain to men ; s<i, without boe, 

All beautieff! red in women are in vain, ;) 

All virtues bred in men lie buried ; I 

For love informs them as the sun doth eolours. || 

In ‘Bussy D’Amljkiis’ is the fidlowing invwation ; 

; for a S|)irit of Inlelligenee, w bit'll lias lieen highly j 
I laiidi'd liy Charles Ltanb;— 

' I long to know ,, 

How my dear mistress hues, aiifl be inform’d ' 

What hand .she now holds on the troubled blood j 

Of her incensed lord. Methmight the spirit, i, 

When he had utterM his perjdcx’d pn'xage, i 

Threw his chang’d eount’imnce headlong into clouds: *' 
His forehead bent, as he would hide his face ; i 

He knock’d his chin against his darken’d lireast, H 

And struck a cliurlisli silence through his power.". j 

Terror of darkness ! O thou king of ilaines ! ! 

’Oiat w'ith tliv inusic-footeil horse dost Htrike 
The clear liglit out of crvHtal on dark earth ; <; 

And hurl’st instinctive fire about the worbl : *! 

Wake, wake the. drowsy and enchanted night j 

7’hat sleeps with dead eyes in this heavy riddle. 

Or thou, great iirince of shailes, where never aun 
Sticks his far-darted beams ; whose oyee am ; 

To seo in darkness, imd see ever bes#' ’ 

Where sense is blinde»t : ojven now the boart 1 

Of tby abashed omcle, that, for fear 
Of 8ome ill it includes, would fain lie hid : ^ 

And rise thou^ith it in thy greater light. i 
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THOMAS MSEMBA. 


Th« lifo of Chapman was a scene of content and 
prosperity. He was born at Hitching Hill, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, in IS,*)? ; was educated l)oth at Oxford and 
Cambridge: onjoyeHl the royal patronage of King 
James and Prince Henry, and the friendship of 
Spenser, Jonson, and 81iukH[)care. He was tempe¬ 
rate and piouM, and, according to Oldys, ‘ preserved, 
in his (5ondu(;t, the true dignity of jandry, which he 
compared to the flower of the sun, tliat disdains to 
open its leaves to the eye of a smoking t.ajier.’ The 
life of this veneralde Kcholar and poet elosed in 1634, 
at the ripe Jige of seventy-seven. 

Chapman’s Ih)mer is a wonderfid work, consider¬ 
ing the time wlien it was jwodueed, and the continuwi 
spirit which is kept up. Marlow had eneeeeded in 
the fourteen-syllahle verse, but oidy in select pas¬ 
sages of Ovid ami Musanis. Chapman had a v;ist 
field U» traverse, and though lie trtxi it hurriedly 
and negligently, lie jireserved tlie fire and free<loni 
of his great original. IVijm* and Waller l.H)th praistal 
his translation, ami jh rhajjs it is now monr fre- | 
quently in the liands of seludars and ])oi tieal stu- | 
dents than tln^ rnon* polislied and nm‘<i(‘al version of 
PojH*. ('haj)injin’s translations c onsist r»f the ‘ Iliad' 
.(wl»i<di he dedicated to Prince Henry), the * Odynavy’ 
(dedieaf<-d to tile royal favourite Carr, Karl of 
Sonerset), and the ‘ (ieorgies of Ilesiotl,* whieli he 
inseriheii to Lord Ita<'(»n. A version tjf ‘lien) and 
la ander,’ left nn(inishe<l Ity Marltiw, was completed 
by Chapman, and i)ublished in IGoi;. 


j THOMAS nEKKKH. 

I Thomas I)j:KKi;u appears t** have Ixcn an indtis- 
! trious author, and ('oilier gives tlie names (d* ah<»ve 
! twenty plays whieli Im' pnxlneed. either wh»*llv or 
I in part. lIi* was connected with Jonson in writing 
I for the Lord AdininU's theatre, < otKluetv*l liens- 
j hove ; halt Pen ami he iKcaine hiPer eneioii s, and 
I the termer, in his ‘Poetaster,'jK'rforiiied in PiOl, lias 
satirised Dekker under the ehuraettT of Crispinus, 
representing hims4‘lf as Horace! Jonsoii’s charges 
against his a<lver«arv are ‘ his arroganev and impu¬ 
dence in (Hunniemling his owm things, and for his 
translating.’ The origin <»f the (piarrel dmes not 
appear, hut in an ajsdogetie dialogue ^<l<leil to the 
‘ INctaster,’ Jonson says— 

Whether of innliee, or of iguorauee, 

Or itch to have mo their luiversary, I know not, 

Or all these mix’d ; hut sure I am, tliree years 
They <lid provoke me with their |)etiilaiit styles 
On every stage. 

Dekker replied hy another drama, SatiromaMu\ or 
Oic Untrussing the Humorous /Vxt, in which Jonson 
apjK'ura aij Horace junior. There is more raillery' 
and abuse itt Dekker’s answer than wit or jKwtry, 
hut it was well received hy the play-going public. 
Dekker'a Portunuhis, or the Wtshing i'ap, and the 
Honest Whore, are his lest. The latter wiw a great 
I favourite with Hazlitt, who says it tmites ‘ the sim- 
I plicity of prose with the graces of jxKdry.’ The 
: poetic diction of iKikker is choice and elegant, hut 
i fie often wanders into absurdity. Passages like the 
following would do honour to any dramatist. Of 
l*atiencc;— 

Patience 1 why, *tis the soul of peace : 

Of all the virtues, ^tis nearest kin to heaven : 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ever bJeath’d. 


The contrast between female honour and shame-— 

Nothing did make me, when I loved them best, 

To loathe them more than this : whmi in the street 
A fair, young, modewt damsel I did meet ; 

She seem’d to all a dove when I pass’d by. 

And I to all a raven : every eye 

That hJlow’d her, went with a bashful glance: 

At me each hold and jeering countenance 
Darted forth scorn : to her, as if she had been 
Sonic tow'er unvanquished, w'ould tliey all vail : 
’(iainst me swoln rumour hoisted every sail j 
She, crown’d with reverend praises, pass’d bv them ; 

I, though with face ma^ik'd, could not *1 ape the 
hem ; 

Kor, iis if lu'aven had set strange marks on such, 
]k‘CHUHe they should he pointing-stocks to man, 

Drest up in civilest shape, a courtCKan. 

L't her walk saint-like, noteless, and unknown. 

Yet she’s betray’d by' some trick of her own. 

The picture of a lady seen by her lover— 

My Infelice’s face, her brow, her eye, 

Tlie dimple (Ui her cheek : and such sweet skill 
Hath from the cunning workman’s pencil flown. 

These lips b.ok fresh and lively as her own ; 

.S'cining to n. vc and speak. Alas ! now I see 
'I'he reason why fond women love to buy 
Adultenito complexion : hert: ’tis read ; 

False colours last after the true he dead. 

< >f all the roses grafted on her cheeks, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

< If all the mu-ic set upon her tongue, 
of all that was past woman's excellence, 

Ill her white bos<uii : look, a juiinted Ixiard 

( ircurnscrihes all 1 Kartli can no blis» afford ; 
Nothing of her but this ! This cannot speak ; 

It has no lap for me to rest uihu) ; 

No lip Worth tasting. Here the worms will feed. 

As in her cotfm. lienee, then, idle art, 

True love 's best pictured in a true love’s heart. 

Here art thou drawn, .=!\veet maid, till this Ixs dead, 

S' that thou livest twice, twice art buried. i 

Thou figure of my friend, lie there I | 

Dekker is supposed to have died about the year i 
1638. His life .st'cnis to have lx?en s|x?nt in irre- | 
gularity and jioverty. According to Oldyg, he w'a« 
three; years in the King’s Ikuich prisou. In one of 
his own iHwitiful lines, he says— 

We ne’er are angels till our passions die. 

But the old dramatists lived in a xvorld of paBSlon, 
of revelry, want, luid despair. 

JOHN WEBSTER. 

Jons Webster, the ‘ noble-minded.’ as Hnzlitt • 
designates him, lived and died aliout the same time 1 
as Dekker. with whom he wrote in the conjunct I 
authorship then so common. His original dramas i 
are the Httchess of Ma\ftj, Guise, or the Massacre of ; 
France, the Devil's Im'w Case, Appius and Virginia, j 
and the White Devil, or Vittorio Uoromhona. Web- i 
ster, it has Ikh?!! s.aid, ivas clerk of St Andrew’s ! 
chim b, Holborn ; but Mr Dyce, his editor and bio- i 
grapher, searched the registers of the parish for his 
name without suewss. The * White Devil’ and the , 
‘Duchess of Malfy’ have divided the opinion of critics 
as to their relative merits. They ore both powerful 
dramas, though filled with ‘supemumerary horrors.* 
The former w tis not successful on the stage, and tho 
author published it with a dedication, in which he 
states, that ‘ most of the people that come to the 
play-house resemble those ignorant asses who, vMt* 
ing stationers' shops, their us© is not to inqim te 
good books, but new books.’ He was accosedy 
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Jonson, of being a slow writer, but he consoles 
himself with the example of Euripides, and confesses 
that he did not write with a goose quill winged with 
two feathers. In this slighted play tlicre arc some 
exquisite touches of pathos and natural feeling. The 
grief of a group of mourners over a dead body is 
thus described;— 

1 found them winding of Marcello’s corse. 

And there is such a solemn melody, 

’Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies, 

Such as old grandamca watching by the d(?ad 
Were wont to outwear tlie nights with ; that, be¬ 
lieve me, 

I had no eyes to guide me forth tlie room. 

They were so o’erclvarged with water. 

The funeral dirge for IVrarcH llo, .sung by his inotlicr, 
possesses, sa 3 's Charles l/imb, ‘that intenseness of 
feeling which seems to resolve itself into the elements 
! which it contemplatt s — 

Call for th(' robin rcd-bn'ust ami tlie wren, 

Since o’er shady groves tlu'V lon er, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of niiburiotl men. 

Call unto his funeral dole, 

The ant, the field-mouse, and tlie mole. 

To raise him hilloeks that shall keep him warm, 

! And, when gay tombs are rohbM, sustain no harm ; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that's foe to men, 

For with his nails heTl dig them uj* again. 

The following couplet has been aihnired;— 

Cileries, like glow-worms, afar otT sliine bright; 

But, look’d to near, have neither lu'at nor light. 

The * Duchess of Mulfv’ abounds more in the brr/A/e 
i graces. It turns on the mortal otrenec wliich tin* 

' lady gives to her two proud brothers, Ferdinaml, 
I Duke of Ctilabria, and a cardinal, bv indulging in a 
I generous though infatuated passion for Antonio, her 
i steward. 

i ‘This passion,’ INlr Dyco justly remarks, ‘a sub¬ 
ject most difticult to treat, is managed with infinite 
! delicacy; and, in a situation of grtfat ])eril for the 
! author, she condescends without being degraded, 
i and declares the affection with whiidi her deiiendant 
I had inspired her without losing aiyvtlung of dignitv' 

' and respect.’ ’l^he last scene.s of tin* pla^' are con- 
I ceived in a spirit which every intimate student of 
! our elder dramatic literature must feel to be peeu- 
; liar to Webster. The duchess, captured by Bosnia, 

' is brought into the presence of her brother in an 
iini|X.*rfect light, and is taught to believe that lie 
’ wishes to be reconciled to her. 

[Scene from the JJueheas of Malfij.] 

Ferd. AN'herc are you ? 

1 Duck. Here, sir. 

} Fe7’d, 'riiis darkness suits you well. 

! J)uch, I would ask you pardon, 
j Fet'd, You have it ; 

I For 1 account it the honourahlest revenge, 

I Where I maj" kill, to pardon. Where are your cubs 1 
j j Ihuch. Whom ? 

I Fa'd. Call them your children, 

For, though our national law distinguish bustards 
I From true legitimate issue, compassionate nature 
Makes them all equal. 

Duck. Do you visit me for this ? 

You violate a sacrament o’ th’ church, 
j Will make you howl in hell for’t. 

I Ferd. It had been well 

j Could you have liv’d thus always ; for, indeed, 

I You were too much i’ th’ light—but no more ; 
j 1 come to seal my peace with 3 vu. Here’s a hand 

[Oives her a dead mmCa hand. 
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To wliich you have vow’d much love : the ring upon’t 
You gave. 

Dncli. I affectionately kiss it. 

Feed. Pray do, and biir^-^ the print of it in your 
heart. j 

I will leave this ring >vith you for a love token ; I 

And the hand, as sure as the ring ; and do not doubt | 
But you shall have the heart too : when you need a j 
friend, j 

Send to him that ow’d it, and you slmll see ij 

Whether ho <‘an aid you. ji 

Jtneh. You arc very cold : [j 

I fear you are not well after your travel. p 

Ha! lights! () horrible ! ^ ^ J 

7A/v/. Let her have lights enough. [fXt. 

Ihu'h. A\dmt witclieraft doth he practise, that he | 
hath left 

A dead man's hand here ? 

[Ilore Is cliscovi-ml, hthind n frnvor‘*c, tlx* artificial 
figuiew of Anttuiio jiiul liis ehildroii, upjK-ariiig us j 
if were dcaci.] 

/hw. 1. 00 k you, here’s tlie pioro from wliieli ’iwas 

He doth ]uvsent you this sad .-jiertaile, 

'J’hat, now you kii<*w directly tliey aro dead, 

Hereafter y<*u may wiM-ly cea^e to griovu 
For that whieli oannot be reeovered. 

Jinch. There is not between heaven iiiul earth one 
wish 

I stay for after thi". 

Afterwards, bv a refinement of enieltv, the bro¬ 
ther sends a trinip of madmen from the hosjiital to 
make a concert round the duchess in prison. After 
i tiny have danced and sung, Bostda enters disguised 
as tui old man. 

[Ihuth tf the 
Is lio mad too ? 

ybi.'f. I am coiiu* to make thy tomb. 
l>w:h. I (a ! m v tomli f 
Thou speak'st as if 1 lay upon my deathbed, 

(inspiiig for breath : l)»*st thou ]»ere^•i^(* mo si»-k ? 

Ihti. Yes, uml the inoiv dangerously, sinee thy mek- 
iiess is in«ensible. 

J>urh. 'I'hou art not mad sure : dost kiiow me ? 

Jins. Vis.* 

Dark W'ho am I \ 

Jtoa. Thou art a b<».\ of wnrmse<‘d ; at la'-'t but a 
salvatory of green mummy. W iiat’s this lir-ih t a 
little crndiled milk, faiitastieal joiff-paste. Our 
bodies are weaker tliaii tboso pa]»er-pri*ions boys use 
to keei» flies in, imtrc eontemptibb* ; since ours i.s to 
preserve earthworms, liidst tlmn ever see a lark in a 
cage i Such is tlie soul in the body ; this world is 
like her little tiirt of grass ; and the lieaven o’er our 
lieads like In^r looking gla.ss, only gives ns a miserable 
know'leilge of the small eompass oldur pris©n. 

Ihich. Am not I thy duches.s { 

Jiuif. 'J’hou art 8<*nie grtat tvoman, sure, for riot 
Ix'gins to sit on tliv forehead (dad in grey hairs) 
twenty ^'ears’ sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s. 
'J'lioii .shiepest worse, than if a immse shovihl l>e forced 
to take uj) lier lodging in a cat’s ear ; a little infant 
that breeils it ^ teeth, should it lie with thee, would * 
cry out, as if thou wert the more unquiet bedfellow'. ^ 

l)wh. f am Duehess of Malfy still. ! 

Boa, 'i’hat makes thy sleejis so broken. * 

Glories, like glow-woniiH, afar off shine bright ; ^ 

But, look’d to near, have neither heat nor light. 

Duck. Thou art very plain. ! 

Boa, My trade is to hatter the dead, not the liviiiir. 

I am a tomb-maker. " 

Dveh. And thou comcat to make my tomb I 
Boa. Ycfl. 
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tk<Awas mIpdleton. 


Ihich. Let tne Imj a little nioiry. 

Of what stuff wilt thou make it ? 

/hw. Nay, rcHolve me first ; of what fashion ? 

JJitch. Why, <lo we j^row fantaKtical in our death¬ 
bed i Do we affect fashion in the prave 1 

Jh^. Most ambitiously. Princes’ iinaycs on their 
tombs do not lie ns Ihc^v were wont, Hcemiii;? to pray 
up to heaven : but with their hands under their | 
cheekH (as if they died of tlie toothache) : they are 
not carved with tlieif eyes iixed u})on the stars ; btit, 
art their minds were wholly bent upon the world, the 
self-rtjiTno way they secuu to turn their faces. | 

I J>iirh. Let me know fully, therefore, the effect | 

! (If this thy dismal pn*paraiiojj, j 

II This talk, fit for a charnel. | 

‘j lioif. Now 1 shall. 

' I'l cro'f/jt, oiul a hiJl jn'othord. 

I' Here is a ]tres<-nt from your priueely hrothers ; 

;| .And may it arrive wehoiue, for it briu^^s 
L Last la nefit, la^t sonow. 

‘! JhirJi. Let mi‘ see it. 

I have so mm:h oliedieiicc iu my blood, 
i I wish it in th<‘ir m ins to »1<j them pood. 

: ; 7h;.v. 'rhis is your hast jut sen ’c eluimber. 

I ('or. (), mysw«'< t lady, 

j ./huh. l‘eu('e, it atl’riirlits not me. 
j! 1 am tlie eoiumou billtiiau, 

;! 'fhat usually is sent to condemuM persons 
! 'Idle niplit befiire they sulfcr. 

' Jhi‘h. h’.veu UoW tluui suldst 
! Thou wast a touib-maker. 

//ojf. ’Twas to bri!tp \ou 
Pv depvee.rt to umrijfieatlou : Listen. 


Hark, now -incry thine \< still ; 

'I hls scre<‘ch-ow 1, utel tlie whi^ilt r "lu'ill, 

('all uj>on our dame aloud, 

And bid her (piirkly ibui her •'hroiul. 

Much you ha<l ot laud and rent ; 

Your bmpfli in clay '> now ciun|tetcnt. 

A lonp war disturb’d M<ur mind ; 
lf< •re your jH-rfeet j>eace is sipuM. 

Of what is 'i fools mak<‘ sttch vaiti keejuup ? 

Sin, their c -neeption ; their birth, weejuiip : 

Their life, a eeuer.il mi^t ot'error, 

Their death, a }iid« ous storm id’ terror. 

Strew your hair wltlj jiovvders ‘•aret, 

Don clean linen, luithe your iVet : 

And (the foul fiend moie to rlierk) 

A crucitix let bless your ueek. 

'Tis now full tide 'tween niphl and day : 

Kiul your proaii, uud coiuo away. 

Car. lienee, villains, tyrant-, iminierers : alas ! 
What will yoti do with luy lady I Call for ludju 
/>uc/i. To whom *, to our next neiphbours i They 
aiv mad folks. 

Farewell, Cariola. 

1 pray thee Uwik thou piv’st my little l>oy 

Some «ynip for hi.> cold ; and let the pirl 

Say her prayers ere she sleoju--Now what you please; 

What death * 

Bm. Stranplinp. Here are your executioners. 

1 forgive tluiu. 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs, 

W'ould do art much as they do. 

JJm. Doth not tleath fright you ? 
l^uch. Who w'ould l>e afraid on*t, 

Knowing to nnnit «uch excellent company 
In tU’ other vrorld. 

Boa. Yet, methiriku, 

The manner of your death tihould much afflict you : 
This cord should terrify you. 

Jhteh, Not a whit. 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamondi t or to bo Mmoiherod 


W’ith caartia 1 or to be shot to death writh ijcarls ? 

I know death hath ten thousand aeveral (loom 
For men to take their exits : and ’ti« found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinged, 

You may open them both way's : any way (for hcav’n 
sake) 

So I were out of your whiNpering ; tell my brothers 
'I'hat I jierceive death (imw Tin well awake) 
llest gift is they cam gdve or I can take, 

I would f;tiii juit off my lust woman’s fault; 

I’d not he tedious to you. 

l*ull, and pull .strongly, for your able strength 
Murtt ]>ull down boa veil iijiou me. 

Yet Ktay, heaven pates are not so highly arch’d 
.Art princes’ jiaUn'Cs ; tliey that enter there * 

Must go upon thoir knees. Come, violent death, < 
Serve for Slandragora to make me «le<^jt. 

(»M tell rny brother*^, when 1 am laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. 

f Thry fifyanr/Je ho', Jcnedin^. 

I'khdivand enten*. 

F,rd. Is slio dead I 

/{o.<t. Slie is what ya»u would liare her. i 

Fix your eye here. ' 

Jhrd. Cons ;.ntly'. 

Jio.i. 1 »o you riot w e-^ji ? 

Other sins only -ja ak ; murder rthriek.s out. 

'fhe element of water juoi-ten« the earth, 

Ibit blood tlies ujiward-, and bedews the heavens. 

Cowr her foe: mine eyes dazrie : she died 
Younp. 

I think not so : her infelicity 
Seem’d to liave years too imuiy. 

Ftrd. She and I were twins : 

And should I die tin- iuslaiit, I had lived 
Her time to a mlmitc. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON’. 

A conjecture that an old neglected drama by Tho- ! 
MAS MiDDi.r.'roN siipjilicd tlie w'itehcraft scenery, 
and part of the lyrical incantations, of • hlacbeth,* has ; 
kept aliv(- the name of this pofM. So late as 1778, ' 
Middleton'.s play, the H ia /i, was first published by 
Reed from tlic author's ituinusrrii>t. It is jK^ssiblc 
that the ‘Witch’ may liavc ju'cceded * iMaclxdhbut 
a.s the latter was written in tlie fulness of Shak> 
s[K*arcV fame ami genius, we think it is more pro¬ 
bable that the inferior author was the Irorrower. He 
may have seen the play |K'rformed, and thus caught 
the spirit amt words of the scenes in question; or, 
for aught we know*, the ‘ Witch' may not have been 
written till after HVid, when Shukspearc’s first folio 
ap|Kared. We know’ that after this date Middleton 
was writing for tlie stage, as, in 1024, hi.s play, A 
(fitmc at ('hfss., was brought out, and gave great 
offence at court, liy Vninging on the stage the king 
of Sjiain, and his ambassador, (londomar. The latter 
complained to King .James of the insult, and Mid- 
I dleton (who at first ‘ shifted out of the way’) and 
the iMK>r players were brought Iwfore the privy- 
couneil. They were only repriinandetl for their 
audacity in ‘ bringing uKKleni tdiristian kings u|X)n 
the stage.’ If the dramatic sovereign hatl l)ceu 
.James himself, m‘thing less than tlie loss of ears 
aiul noses w ould have aiipeasexi offendetl royalty I 
Middleton wrote alnmt twenty plays: in 1603, wc 
find him .assisting Dekker at a court-pageant, aJid 
he wuis afterwards concerned in diflereiit pieces with 
Rowley, Webster, and other authors. Ho would 
seem to have been well-known as a dramatic writer. 
On Shrove Tuesday, 1617, the London apprentices, 
iu an idle riot, demolished the Cockpit ThcatrCt and 
an old ballad describing the circumstance, stat^— 
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Books old and young on heap they Hung, 

And burnt them in the blazes, 

T6ni Pekker, Hey wood, Middleton, 

And other wandering crazys. 

In 1620, Middleton was made chronologer, or city 
poet, of London, an office afterwards held by Ben 
Jonson, and which expired witli Settle in 1724.* He 
died in July 1627. The dramas of Middleton have 
no strongly-marked character; his best is Women 
Beware of Women, a tiile of love and jealousy, from 
the Italian. The following sketch of married hajj- 
piness is delicate, and finely expressed:— 

IHajypiness of Mallied /J/V.] 


Jlee, ’Tis high time for us then. 

Stud. There was a bat hung at ray lips three times 
As we came thro* the woods, and drank her fill ; 

Old Ihickle saw her. 

Iltc. You are fortunate still. 

The very screech-owl lights upon your shoulder, 

And WOOS you like a pigeon. Are you furnished 1 
Have you your ointments I 
Stad, All. , 

IltT. Pn'pare to flight then : 

Til overtake you swiftly. * 

,St((d. Hie, then, Hecate: 1 

Wo shall be up betimes. j 

Iltc. Til reach yon (phckly. [7V*ey a*(xnd. j 

Kilter FillKSTUNK. i 


How near am I now to a happiness 

That earth exceeds not! not another like it : 

The treasures of the deep are iu>t so precious. 

As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I siauit the air 
Of blessings when I come but near tin* house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 

The violet bed’s not sweeter. Jlonest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting bouse built in a garden. 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take ilelight 
To cast tlieir modest odours ; when base lust, 

With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 

-Now for a welcome, 

Able to draw men’s envies upon man ; 

A kiss now that will hung uiiou my lip 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 

And full as long ! 

The ‘Witch’ is also an Italian plot, btitthe snponm- 
tural agents of Middleton are the old witches of 
legendary story, not the dim mysterious unearthly 
beings that accost Macbeth on tlie blasted heath. 
The ‘ Charm *Song’ is much the same in hotli 

The Witches going about the Cauldron. 

Black spirits and white ; red spirits and gn'y ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 

Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff in ; 

Firednikc, Tuckey, make it lucky ; 

Liard, Robin, you must l.»ob in ; 

Hound, around, around, about, about ; 

All ill come running in ; all good keep out ! 

1«< Witch. Here’s the blood of a bat. 

Hecate. Put in that ; oh put in that. 

2d Witch. Here’s libbard’s bane. 

Hecate. Put in again. 

\st Witch. The juice of toad, the oil of adder. 

2d Witch. Those wdll make the younker madder. 
AU. Round, around, around, he. ' 

Tlie flight of the w itches by moonlight is describetl 
with a wild gusto and delight; if the scene w^a^ written 
before ‘ Macbeth,’ Middleton deserves the credit of 
tme poetical imagination:— 

B!nt4er Hkcatb, Staolin, Hoppo, and other Witches. 
Hec. The moon’s a gallant ; Bce how brisk she rides ! 
Stad. Here’s a rich evening, Hecate. 

Hec. Ay, is’t not, wenches. 

To take a journey of five thousand miles ? 

Hop. Ours will be more to night. 

Hec. Oh, it will be precious. Heard you the owl yet ? 
Stad, Briefly in the copse, 

As we came tarough now. 

* The salary given to the dty iK>et is Inoidentally mentioned 
by Jonson In an indignant letter to the Earl of Newcastle in 
IflSI. * Yesterday the barbarous Court of Aldertneu have with¬ 
drawn their chandlery pension for vei:)uioe and mustard— 
L,83.6s.8d.* 


I 7'Vrc. They are all gt>lng a-birdiug to night. 'I'liev 
talk of fowls i’ tli’ iiir tliaf fly by day ; Tm sure tbey’ll 
be u company of foul sluts then* to-uight. If we have j 
not mortality iiffeared. Til be bang’d, for they arwi j ; 
abb' to putrefy it to infect u whole ix'gioM. fShe sjuea , 
me now. ! ( 

//re. WTiat ! rirestone. our swi'et son 1 j 

/Viv. A little sweeter than some of you; or a dung- . 
bill were too good fur om-. ! 

y/'C. Ifuw mui'li bast there? 

/*7>v. Nitn teen, and all brai e plump ones ; besides : 
si.K li/zards, and three serjs'jitine eggs. i 

y/f''. Hear un i r^woet boy ! WTiul lierbs liast thou ? j 
./7'r<. I have some nmr-miirtiti tind rnandragon. i 

y/tr. Mar-muritin and mandragora thou would’st ; 
say.' ' I 

y'/'er. Here’s pannax t<»o. I tliank thee; my I»an ; 
akes, I am sure, uitli kneeling down to cut ’em. | 

y/'c. And si lago, ^ 

Hi'd^t* llissojt too I lion- m ar he goes iny cutting*. ! ( 

Were they all eropt by moonli;:ht i ! 

/'tCi. Pvery biaile of ’nn, or I’m a mooncalf, mother. | 
y/ic. Hie tiiee liome with 'em. ' 

Look well to th’house to-night ; I am for tiloft. 

/V/v. Aloft, quoth you ? I would you woubl break 
your neck onee, that I miglit lia\e all quickly. ; 
1.1 so/e. 1 - Hark, hark, mothi i ! they are alswe the j 
steeple already, flying f>vcr your head with a noise of j 
mnsieians. I 

yycc. They are, indeed ; help mo ! help me ! Tm too | < 
late else. i | 

I j 

[In the air nlKMT.] ! 

Come away, eome a wav, ‘ ; 

Heeute, Hecate, eome awav, 
yycc. J come, 1 i-oine, I eome, I eome ; ij 

With all tlie speed J may ; J i 

With all the sja^ed 1 mav. | 

Whends Stadlin ? " ij 

\Above. Here. ji 

yycc. Where’s I’uekle ? j f 

IJ/zoct.] Here. || 

And Hopjvo too, and Hellwain too : I 

We lack but yon, wc lack but you. | 

Come away, mukt* up the count. | 

Jlic, I will but ’noint and then 1 mount. !( 

[ A Spirit descends in the shafic of a mf. ’ 
[^Ahov€.\ There’s one come down to fetch hia dues ; S 
A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood ; j | 

And why thou stay’s! ho long, I imiHe, I mtiftc i 
Since th’ air’s ho Hweet and good. * j 

JIcc. t)h, art thou come ; 

What nowH, what n(!Wfi ? 

Spirit. All goes still to our delight, 

Either come, or else 
Refuse, refuse. 

Hec. Now, ] am funfish’d for the flight. 

Fire. Hark, hark ! The cat sings a brave treble 
in her own language. 
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lAicmdif!^ with the BpirkJ] Now I go, »ow I fly, 
Malkin, mv »wect spirit, and I. 

Oh, what dainty pleasure *ti« 

To ride in the air, 

When the moon shines fair. 

And fling, and dance, and toy and kiflfl I 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 

Over fleas, our inistrcHfl* fountains. 

Over Hteep towers and turretH 

We fly l)y night, ^niongst trooi>« of Hpirits. 

No ring of iMillh to our ears Houndn ; 

No h«iwl« of wolvc'H, in* yelp of hounds ; 

No, not the noifte of water«’ bretveh. 

Or cannon’« roar our height can reach. 

No ring of bells, &;c. 


BOBEBT TJLtLOBr-^WWLJAM BOWUEST-i^raX, 
TOUBKEUB* 

Among the other dramatists at this time may be 
mentioned lioBERT Taylor, author of the Hoghatii 
Lost hig Vearl \ William IIowley, an actor and Joint 
writer with Middleton and Dekker, who proauced 
several plays ; Cvnin T'ournei;h, author of two good 
dramas, the Atheist's Tragedy and the Revenger^» 
Tragedy. A tnigi-comedy, the VriteA of Edmonton^ is 
remarkable as having the work of at least tliree 
authors—Kowley, Dekker, and Ford. It en bodies, 
in a striking f\»rm, the vulgar sujK'rstitions respect^ 
ing witchcraft, winch so long debased the popular 
mind in England;— 


JOHN MABSTO.N. 

John Maii»ton, a rough and vigorous satirist and 
dramatic writer, i)r<Khu‘ed his Af (drontent, a comedy, 
prior to 16(M>; his Anttmio and Mellidn, a tragedy, in 
1602 ; the Insatiate (.'ountess. What You HV//, and 
other pluyfl, written Indwi-en the latter date and 
16.'34, w hen be died. He was also ('onneete<l with 
Jonson and (’liapmaii in the composition of the un¬ 
fortunate eoruedy, Easttvard Hoe. In his subs<*qiient 
<iuarrel w ith donsotJ, Marstoti was Butiri.sed by Ik-n 
in hirt ‘ Potduster,' under tlu* name of Demetrius. 
Marston w'us author of two volumes of miscellaneous 
|KW>try, translations, and satire.s, one of w hieb (/*«/- 
malton$ Image) was ordered t<* Ik- bunud for its 
licentiousness. Mr("ollitT, wdio states that Marston 
Kcems to have attrawted a goi)d tleal <if attention in 
his owm day. quot< s from a conli inporary diary the 
following anci'doti* : — • Nov. 21, 1602.—Jo. Marston, 
the last Christmas, when he danc-ed with Alderman 
More’s wife’s daughter, a Simniard lK>rn. fell into a 
fltninge commendation of her wit and Ixaiuty. Mdien 
he had done, she thought to pay him home, and told 
him she thought he was a p<K.*t. ’7'is true, .said he. 

for poidfl feign and lie; and so did I when I com¬ 
mended y<uir l>eauty, for you are exccHi'diug foul.* 
Thifl e<iar8eness sivms to have IxK'ii chara<‘teri.stic of 
Marston: his comedies contain strong biting satires, 
but be is far from King a moral writer, llazlitt 
says, his forte was not sympathy cither with the 
stronger or soft<T emotions, but an im[>aticnt scorn 
ajid bitter indignation against the vit'esw.iui follies of 
men, winch vented itself either in comic irony or in 
loft 3 ' invective. The follow'ing humorous sketch of 
a scholar and his dog is wtjrthj' of Shaksi>eare.— 

I W’as a Hcholar : neven useful springs 

Did I dcfl<»wer in quotations 

(.)f croflsM I'pinions *bout the soul of man ; 

The more I letimt, the more I Icamt to <ioubt. 

Diliffhtf iny spaniel, slept, whilst 1 baus'd leave**, 
'J’oshM o’er the dunccf*. fam’d on the old print 
Of titled w'ord.s ; and still iny^ Kpaiiicl slept. 

Whilst 1 waflbal lamp-oil, baited my flesh. 

Shrunk up my veins ; and still my sfmniel slept. 

And still I held converse with Zabarcll, 

Aquinaa, Scotus, and the must)' wvw' 

Of Alltick Donate : still my «panit*l slept. 

Still on went 1 ; first, an mt anima ; 

Then, an it were mortal. O hold, hold ; at that 
They’re at brain butTetfl, fell by the ears amain n 
Pell-mell together ; still my spaniel slept. 

Then, whether *twcre coriioreal, local, fixt, 

Ex trwiuct, but whether *t had free will 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt ; 

^ knew not which was finucr part, 

But thought, quoted, read, observM, and pried, 


. {Scene from the Witch of Edmonton.'] 

MoTitFH Saivykr alone. 

Saw. And wb>’ on me * v-hy should the enrious 
world 

Throw all their scandaloufl malice upon me ? 

’Cauflc I am poor, deform’d, and ignorant, 

And like a bow buckled and bent together 
liy .floine more trong in miflchiefn than myself; 

^^ust I f<ir that be made a coxiimon sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of men’« tongues 
To fall and run into ? Some call me witch, 

And boing ignorant of myself, tbej' go 

About to teach me how to K one : urging 

J'hat my bad tongue (by their bad tijtHgc made so) 

Forespeaks their cattle, doth Kwitch their com, 

Themsclvc.H, their sxrvantHi, and their babes at nurse ; 

'fhis they enforce upon me ; and in part 

Make me to credit it. 

Uakkh. a Fanner, enters. 

Ranks. Out, out ujK»n thee, witch I 
Saw. Dost call me witL-h ? 

Ranks. I do, witch ; I do *. 

Ami worse I would, knew I a name more hateful. 
M'hat makest thou u]>on rny ground 1 
San\ (bather a few rotten sticks to warm me. 

Ranks. Dow'ii with them when I bid thee, quickly ; 
I’ll make thy Knes rattle in thy skin else. 

Saw, You won’t ! churl, cut-throat, miser ! there 
thev K. Would the\' stuck ’cro.’is thy throat, thy 

bowels, tby maw, thy midritF- 

Rartks, Say Vt thou me »o ! Hag, out of my |:round. 
Saw. Dost fltrike me, slave, cumiudgeon ? Now thy 
bones achcfl, thy joints cramps. 

And convulsions stretch and crack thy sinews. 

Ranks. Cursing, thou hag! take that, and that. 

[A.n'l. 

Saw. Strike, do : and wither'd may that hand and 
arm. 

Whoso blows have lam’d me, drop from the rotten 
trunk. 

Abuse me ! beat me ! call me hag and witch I 
AVhat is the name t where, and b}' what art leam’d 1 
What spells, or charms, or invocations, 

May the thing call’d Familiar be purchased I 
I am shunn’d 


And hated like a flicknesfl ; made a scorn 

To all degrees and sexes. 1 have heard old beldams 

Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 

Katfl, ferrets, weasels, and I wot not what. 

That have appear’d; and suck’d, som/say, their blood. 
But by what means they came acquaint^ with them. 
I’m now ignorant. Would some power, good or bad. 
Instruct me which way 1 might be reveng’d 
Upon this churl, I’d go out of myself. 

And give this fdry leave to dwell vrithin 
This ruin’d cotta^, ready to fall with age: 

Abjure all goodness, be at hate with 'pmjwtf 
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And study curses, imprecations, 

Blasphemous speoclies, oaths, detested oaths, 

Or anything that's ill ; so I might work 
Revenge upon this miser, this black cur. 

That barks, ami bites, and sucks the very blood 
Of me, and of my credit. ’Tis all one 
To be a witch as to be counted one. 


I [d JJrmnied Soldier.] 

' (From Toiimeur’a ‘ Atheist’s Tragedy.’) 

-Walking upon the fatal .-^hore. 

Among the slaughter’d bodies of their men. 

Which the full-stomach’d sea had east upon 
The sands, it was my unhap})v cl.ance to light 
I Upon a face, whose favour, wiien it lived, 

[ My astonish’d mind infonn'd me I had st'on. 

I He lay in his armour, as if that liad been 
{ His coflin ; and the weejdug sea (like one 
! Whose milder temj>cr doth lament the death 
! Of him whom in his rage he slew) runs u]> 

The shore, embraec'S him, kisses his eheek ; 

Goes back again, and (birt's up the sands 
To bury him ; and every time it ])arts. 

Sheds tears ujion him ; till at last (as if 
It could uo longer endure to see the man 
Whom it had slain, yet lyalh t<* leave him), with 
i A kind of uuresolv’d un^villlng ])aee, 

TVinding her waves one in anotlu r (like 
j A man that b)lds his arms, ur wriiuts his hands, 

I For grief), ebb'd frem the body, and descends ; 

; As if it would sink down into the earth, 

' And hide itself for shame of such a deed. 

An anonymous ])lay, the Ih tnrn fnm Purnassus. 
was acted by the sfudents of St John’s college, ('am- 
bridge, about the year IdOJ : it is reniarkable for 
containing critieisnis on e(uitenii)orary authors, all 
poets. ICach author is suminoned np for judgrneiit, 
and dismissed after a few' w'ords of eonujiendation or 
censure. Some of these ]K)ctieal eritieisins are linely 
WTitten, as w ell as curious. (.)f Sj>eiiser— 

A sweeter sw’an than (oer sung in Vo ; 

A shriller nightingale than (;vi r blest 
The prouder groves of self-admiring Home. 

Blithe was each valley, and each shejdierd j*rond 
While he did chant his rural minstrelsy. 

Attentive w'as full many a dainty ear : 

Nay, hearers hung upon his melting tongue, 

While sweetly of the Faery Qtieeii lie snug ; 

While to the water’s fall he tuned her fame, 

And in each bark engrav'd Eliza’s name, - 

The following extract introduces u.s to ^larlow', 
Jonson, and Shakspoare; but to the latter ordy as 
the author of the ‘ Venus’ and ‘Luerece.’ Jrujmwso 
reads out the names, and Judicio i)ronoiinces judg¬ 
ment :— 

Inff. Christopher ISfarlow. 

Marlow w'as happy in hi.s buskin’d muse ; 
Alas ! unhap]>y in his life and end. 

Pity it is that wdt so ill should wtdl, 

Wit lent from heaven, but vices sent from hell. 

Ing. Our theatre hath lost, I’luto hath got, 

A tragic penman for a dreary jilot.- 

Bemamin Jonson. 

Jud. The wittiest fellow of a bricklayer in England. 

Ing. A mere empiric, one that gets w'hat he hath 
by observation, and makes only nature privy to what 
he indites j so slow an inventor, that he wore better 
betake himself to his old trade of bricklaying; a blood 
whoreson, as confident now in making of a book, as he 

was in times past in laying of a brick.- 

William Shakspeare. 


Jnd. V'ho loves Adonis* lovenor Lucrece’ nipc; 

Ills sweeter verse contains lieart-robbing life, 

Could but a graver subjwt him content, 

\\'iihout love’s hv/y f(K)lish languishiuent. 

The author afterwards intnxluees Kempo and Bur¬ 
bage, tlie actors, and makes tlK‘ former state, iti 
reference to the university dramatists—* Why, here’s 
our fclh)W' Shaks|M'are jnits them all dowm ; ay, and 
Ben Jon.son too.’ 1‘osterity has cunflrmc*! this ‘ Re¬ 
turn from Rarna8sii.s.’ 

CEORC.E COOKE—TJIOMAS .VAnilES —NATHANIEL FIIXD 
— .lOIIN DAY — IlKNUV OLAmiOKNE — THOM AH UAN- 

Doi.eii—ulcu vui) naoME. 

A lively comedy, called GrcrrVs Tu Quinjur. W'as 
WTitten by Geokck ('ot)KE, a contemporary of Slink- : 
speare. Thomas NAimEs (died alKnit H>4.^)) was 
the author oi' Mteroeosmus^ a mas(jue, ami of several 
other i>hiy.s. In ‘ ^Mieroeosmus’ is the follow’ing fine 
song of love : — 

Wcb’cme, wA'lcomc, ha]>]\v pair, j 

'fo these ulxales where spicy air 

Breathes ])erfum<'s^ ami ewrv s( iise ' 

tiiul liis i'bie<’t's cxcelh’iiee ; 

Where'- no heat, imr cold extreme, i 

Nt» winter's ice, im summer's .-eureliing hoam ; I 

Wliere’s no sun, yet inner nii/lit, ! 

Hay always s[»ri!i':ing from et« rnal li;:li(. ' 

(7/ores. All mortal sutb'rines laid usid , 

Here in endle-s Mi- ; abide. 

NATiiANir.L Fiv.i.d (wleo was laie of the actors in i 
Ben .lonsoii’s ‘ I’oetastor') beimn to w riti' for the .stage 
about IboJ or Hilo, aud produced Womiin is a 
WcatlierciH-h. Atnonis Jxr /juiu s, Ac, He had tlie 
Ijoinmr of being a.ssoeiated \vith .Mas.siiiger in the 
oomj>osition of ilie idi/n/ /)i»rri/. John Day, in eon- 
junction with (’iuttle, wrote the fiUn l JJiggur of" 
IJrfliHid (irnn, a popular comedy, atid was al.so 
autlior of two or tlinM* other jdays, and s(*rne miscel¬ 
laneous jxHins. llK.vnY (iLAei’Housj; is mentioned 
an ‘one of the ehiefijst dramatic ])oet.s of tlie reign of 
(’buries I.’ Five of liis plays are jirinted .Mhertux 
W’ollrristein^ the IloUandei, Arfialns and Parthvnia^ 
IV it m a (.\nis(al}h\ tlu* /.ado's PnvUiyc, 'I'here 

i.s a certain ^smoothness and jirettim-ss of eNjiression 
about (ilapthorne (particularly iti his ‘ AllM-rtn.s’), 
hut he is deficient in passioti and miergy. 'Fhoxias 
Uandoli’H (in07-ir.:J4) wrote the AIuses' looking’ 
GVu.v.v, the Ji'fdtms /jorers, &e. Ju an auoiiyinouK play, 
Swcf'hnan the Woniufi-hatcr, is the following haj)py 
simile:— 

.Tiisticc, like lightnine, <‘vcr Rliould appear 
'J’o few men’s ruin, hot to all men’s fear. 

Rich AUD Bromi;, one of tlie l>est of the secondary 
dramatists, produced several plays, the Antipodes, 
the (htg IF//, the i'ourt Beggar, Little i.s know'n 
of th(; jierHonal hi.storv of t hese authors : a few* scat¬ 
tered dates usually make up the w hole iimoimt of 
their biography. l'l>e ]»ublie demand for tlieatrieal 
novelties ealleil fortli a siieees.sion of writers in this ^ 
|K)pular and [Tofitahlc wndk of literature, who seem ; 
to have dis<diarged their ephemeral tasks, and sunk | 
^with their xvorks into oblivion. The glory of ^^hak- | 
speare has revived sonui of the mrniber, like halos f 
round his name; and the rieli stump of the age, in 
style and thought, is visible on the pages of most of 
them. ^ 

PHILIP MAHHINCIEU. j 


The reign of .Tamc.s pr(Kluc<‘d no other tragic poet 
equal to Rhelip Mashinoek, an unfortunate author, 
whoso life was spent in obscurity and poverty, and 
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pniUP MASftllfGKft. 


ho, dyiti]? almost unknown, w^as biiricMl with no 
;hcr inscription than the melancholy note in the 
(Irish regiBter, * Philip Massins:er, a strftnyer.* This 
oet was lx)rn about the year 1584. His father, as 
appears from the dedication of one of his jdays, w’as 



I'hJHp Mas'i.inger. j 

in the Rervi(‘e (kf the Karl of Pembroke; and us he 
was at one tine* intrusted with litters to 
Klizabelli, the situation of the ehier .\ra.ssinj;er must 
have U*en a contuU ntiul oiu*. Wliether I’ljilijv t‘ver 
‘ wanderisl in the nkarl>Ie Jialls and pi<*tured ^'ulleries 
of Wilton, that jtrineely s<at of old inairnificenee, 
whrre Sir Philip Sidney eon)j>Dsed his Arradin,^ is j 
not known : in IhO:^, lie was entered of Alban Ifall, | 
Oxford. He is su[)i)osed to have ({uitted the uni-! 
versity about ir.o4, ami to have (‘oinineiK'cd writint; | 
for the staite. Tin* first lattice of liim is in Hens- i 
lowc's diary, ah >ut HI 14, w here he make.sa joint ap- I 
plication, with N. riebi. nial K, Daborne, for a loan t»f 
X5, w itbout wbieb, they say', tlu v roulil not he haibrd. 
Fie ld and Dabornewert' Ixith actors and dramatic 
authors. 'I’he seipul of Massin^^er’s history is only 
an enumeration of his plays. He wrt>fe a jircat 
mimlHT of pieces, of which eij;ht<*cn liavc Ihh. ii pre¬ 
served, and w;i-s found dead in his bed at hi.s lumse, 
Ihmkside, Soutliwark, oni‘ morning in Man h, 1C4(>. 

J The Yirifin Afortifr, the Iio?i<finati, the Fatal fhnrrif, 
the Cdtjf Madam, and the .AVfcHV/y t<* 1*att Old Dt hts, 
are hi.s best-know n jiroductions. The hmt-mentioneil 
has kejit pos.^ession of the stage, ehiefly on account 
of the efle<dive and original eharaeter of Sir (iilcs 
Overivach. Massinger’s comedy resenihUcs lien don- 
son's, in its e<‘centric strength and wayw'urd c.xhi- 
' bitiuns of human nature. The greediness of avarice, 
itlic tyranny of unjust laws, and the miseries of 
ipovcrty, are drawn with a |K)werfuI hand. The 
Iluxuries and vices of a city life, also, afford Mnssin- 
Iger BCOix‘ for hi.s indignant and forcible invective, 
genuine humour or sprightlines.s he liad none. His 
Hialogue is often coarse and indelicate, and his cha- 
■actora in low' life too depraved. 'I’hc tragenlies of 
H^^singer have a calm and dignified seriou-sness, a 
jjBfty pride, that impresses tlie imagination very' 
lltrongly'. Ilia genius was more eloquent and de¬ 
scriptive than impassioned or inventive; yet his 
pictures of sufi’ering virtue, its struggles and its 
triaJfi, aw calculated to touch the heart, as well as 
tasto. His versification is smooth and 
melimuQua. Owing, perhaps, to the sedate and 
dignm^ tone of Massinger^ plays, they were not 
revived after the Kestoration. Even I>ryden did 


not think him worthy of mefition, or had forgot his 
works, when he w'rotc his Esnay on Eramatic Poetty. 

fd Alidniffht tSoeno*] 

{I'rom the ' Virgin .Martyr.*) 

AvaKi.o, an Angel, iiUonds Dosothka stspage* 

JJor. My lM>ok and ta[K*r. 

Ant/. Here, nio>t holy mirttress. 

Z/'/r. 'Miy voice HcndH forth such music, that I never 
Was ravirth’d with a more celestial sound. 

Were every wervant in tlio w'orld like thee, 

So full <*f goo<hi<'S><, aiigels would orne do^m 
T*> dw'ell with us : thy name is Angelo, 

And like that name thou art. (ict thee to rest; 

^’hy yoMith with too inucli watching isopprest. 

jf«V. No, rny dear lady. 1 <*ould weary' stars. 

And force the wakeful moon to lose h«-*r eyes. 

By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at. your praycp* you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m singing with some quire in heaven. 

So hle^^t I hold me in yrmr company. 

'rherefore, my most lov’d mi.strc.ss, do not bid 
Vour boy, so .serviceable, to get hence ; 

I'or then you break his hc.art. 

Be nigh jao .still, then. 

In golden letters down I’ll set that day 
Which gave thee to me. IJflile diil I hope 
To meet such worbls of comfort in thyself, 

This litib*, pretty body, wlien 1, coming 
Forth 'T the tcMiple, licard my lieggar-boy, 

My swect-faced, godly Ixggar-lsjy, crave an alinfl, 
Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand ; 

And when I took thee home, my mo.st chaste Wsom, 
.Methought, was hll’d with no hot wanton fire. 

But with a holy Hanie, mounting .since higher, 
t >n wing's of cherubims, tlian it did l>cfore. 

A Of/. Proud am I tliat my lady’s modc.st €‘ye 
So like.s so pes>r a .servant. 

/Jur. 1 have otll-r’d 

Hamlfuls of gold but to behold thy parent.s. 

I w'oubl leave kingdom.^, were 1 (jueen of .some, 

'fo dwell with thy good father ; for, the son 
Bewitching me so dec]dy witli liis presence, 

He that begot him must do’t ten times more. 

I pray thee, niv sweet hoy, .>how me thy parents ; 

Be not asham’d. 

Ana. 1 am not ; T did never 
Know' who my mother was ; hut, by yon palace. 

Pill’d with bright hcav’nly courtiers, I dare assure you, 
.\ml pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand, 

My father is in heav’n ; and, pu'tty mistress. 

If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse, than yet it doth, upon my life, 

You and I lx)th .simll meet iny father there, 

.’Vnd he .‘ihall bi*l you welcome. 

For. A bless’d dav ! 


[Pritlf of Sir GUfs Oixnrarh in his Fan^htrr.'i 
(From tlie * New Way to Fay OKI Debt*.*) 

I.OVKl. —-OVKRRKACH. 

Ore?*. To my wish we are private. 

1 come not to make ofibr with my daughter 
A certain portion ; that wore pm>r and trivial: 

In one wonl, I pronounce all that is mine, 

In huids or iea>es, ready coin or goods. 

With her, luy lord, comes to you ; nor shall )'0U hare 
One motive to iiuluce you to l>elievo 
I live too long, since every year ITl add 
Something unto the heap,’which shall be your# too. 
Lov. Y ou are a right kind father. 

Oirr*. You shall have reason 
To think me such. How do you like this seat I 
It is well-wooded and well-water’d, the acres 
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Fertile and rich; would it not seiwe for change, 

To entertain your friends in a summer^s progress? 
What thinks my noble lord ! 

Zov. ’Tis a wholesome air. 

And well built, and she,! that is mistress of it, 
Worthy the large revenue. 

Over, She the mistress ? 

It may be so for a time ; but let my lord 
Say only that ho but like it, and would have it; 

I say, ere long ’tis his, 
liov. Impossible. 

Orel'. You do conclude too fast; not knoAving me, 
Nor the engines that I work by. ’Tis not alone 
The Lady AUworth’s lands ; but point out any inan't 
In all the shire, and say they lie couvenient 
And useful for your lordship ; and once more, 

I say aloud, they are jmurs. 

2^. I dai'c not own 

What’s by unjust and cruel means extorted : 

My fame and credit are more dear to me 
Than so to expose ’em to be ccusui-ed by 
The public A oice. 

Over. You run, my lord, no liazarJ : 

Your reputation shall stand as lair 
In all good men’s opinions tis uoav ; 

Nor cau my actions, though condemn'd for ill, 

Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 

For though 1 do contcmrl»report myself 
As a more sound, 1 still Avill be so tender 
Of what concerns you in all points of honour, 

That the immaculate Avhiteuess of your fame, 

Nor your unquestion’d integrity. 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 

All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Right honourable ; AA'hich my lord cau make her ; 

And might I liAe to dance upon my knee 
A young Lord Lovell, bom by her unto you, 

I write 7iil ultra to rny proudest hopes. 

As for possessions and annual rents, 

Equivalent to maintain you in the j)ort 
Your noble birth and present state require, 

I do remove that burden from your shoulders. 

And take it on mine own; for though I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous Avast<', 

The scourge of prodigals (want) shall ncA'er find 
you. 

Zov. Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made Avrctched 
By your sinister practices ? 

(>7'<r. Yes, as rocks are 
When foamy billows split them8elA’'C3 against 
TTieir flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 
When Avolvcs, with hunger pined, howl at her bright¬ 
ness. 

I am of a solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant course : Avitli mine own sword. 

If call’d into the field, I can make that right 
Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as AVTong. 

Now, for those other piddling complaints, 

Breath’d out in bitterness ; as, when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, connoraiit, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand encloscsr 
Of what was common to my private use ; 

Nay, when my ears are pierced Avith widoAvs’ cries, 
And undone orphans wash with tears my tiireshold, 

I only think what ’tis to haA^e my daughter 
Right honourable ; and ’tis a powerful charm, 

M^e0 me insensible of remorse or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscicmce. 

Zov. I admire 

^he toughness of your nature. 

Ovei\ ’Tis for you, 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble. 

1 The XiSdy Allworth. 


[Com^yaaaion for MtJtfw'iune.'} 

(Prom the * City Madam.*) 

ZuX'e. No Avord, sir, 

I hope, shall give offence: nor let it relish 
Of flattery, though 1 proclaim aloud, 

I glory in the bravery of your mind, 

To which your wealth’s a servant. Not that riches 
Is, or slioiild be, contemn’d, it being a blessing 
Deriv’d from heaven, and by your industry 
Piiird doAvn upon you ; but in this, dear sir, 

You have ntauy equals : such a man’s possessions 
Extend as far as yours ; a second hath 
llivs bags as full; a third in credit flies 
As high in the ])opular voice : but the distinction 
And noble difference by which you are 
Divided from them, is, that you arc styled 
(icntle in your abundance, good in plenty ; 

And that yon feel compassion in your boAvels 
Of others* miseries (I haA’c found it, sir ; 

Heaven keep me thankful for’t I), while they are curs’d 
As rigi<l and inexorable. * 

Your affability and mildness, clothed 

In the garments of your thankful «le))tors’ breath, 

Shall everyAvhere, though yo»i strive to conceal it, 

He seen and wonder'd at, and in the act 

With a jwodigul hand rcAvardetl. Wliereas, such 

As arc btun only for themselves, and live so, 

Though ]>rosper<ms in worlvlly uuderstauding-, 

Are but like beasts of rapine, that, by odds 
Of strength, usurp and tyrauiii^ie o’er i*thers 
Brought under tln ir subjection, * * 

Cau you think, sir. 

In your unquestion’d Avis(tom, I beseech you. 

The goods of this poor man sold at an outciy. 

His wife tuni’d oilt of tloors, his children forc’d 
To beg their bread ; tliis gentleman’s 
By AvroMg extorte<l, can advant.'igt* you ? 

Or that the ruin of this once brave merchant. 

For such he AA’a>s esteem’d, though now decay'll, 

Will raise your reputation Avith gofsl men 1 

But you may urge ^pray you, jaiidon me, my zeal 

Makes me tlius bold and vehement), in this 

You satisfy your anger, and revenge 

For being defeated. Suppose this, it Avill not 

Repair your loss, and there was never yet 

But shaine tud scai»dal in a victor)', 

When the rebels unto reason, pa.ssions, fouglit it. 

Then for revenge, by gn*at souls it was ever 
Contemn’d, though ofler’d ; ciitertain’tl by none 
But cowards, base and abject spirits, strangers 
To moral honesty, and never yet 
Acquainted with religion. * 

John. Shall 1 be 

Talk’d out of my money ? v 

Jjukc. No, sir, but intreated ^ 

To do yourself a benefit, and prc'scrve 
What you possess entire. 

t^ir John. JIoAA', my good brotlier ? 

Jynl'e. By making these your beadsmen. When 
they cat, 

Their thanks, next licaA'cn, will be paid to your 
mercy ; 

When jour ships arc at sea, their prayers Avill swell 
The sails Avith ])rosperou8 Avinds, and guard them from 
Tempests and pirates ; keep vour warehouses 
From fire, or quench them Avith the'ir tears. 

[Uneqml Jjove.'] 

(Prom tlie « Great Duke of norenec.’) 

Giovanni, nephew to the Grand Duke, taking leave of 
Lidia, daughter of his Tutor. 

lAdia. Must you go, then. 

So suddenly I ’ 
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JOHJr FOBUD. I 


0io%\ Therc'n no evasion, Lidia, 

To jrain the least (Icday, though I would buy it 
At any Hite, (jreatiicss, with private men 
KsteemM a bleSHing, is to me a curse ; 

And we, wliom, for our higli births, they conclude 
* The only freeimm, are the only wlaves : 

Happy the golden mean ! Had 1 been Imu-m 
! In a poor nordid cottage, not nurH<Ml up 
I W'itli <‘X|»e<‘tfition to eornnmnd ii court, 

\ 1 might, like M\n*U of yotir condition, wweeteHt, 

Have ta’eu a safe and middle e(*urM.*, aiid not, 

As I am now, against my choice, compcHM ; 

(>r to lie grovelfing <tn the eartlj, or nii»e<l 
So liigh upon the pinnacles of ^^tale, 

'Unit I must either keep my height with danger, 
Or fall with certain ruin. 

L’fH'i. Y our own goodness 
YVill be your faithful guard. 

(iiur. <h Lidia I I'or had I hccn your espial, 

I niii:ht ha\i‘ 'cen and likM with mine own eves, 
And not, U' now, with oidier-. 1 might .still, 

And vvitdiout ohH< rT. at ion oj- 
As I IniM- done, coniinm.d my d»dights 
yu, that an' alone, in my cr'lcom. 

The ali'liact of ,s.ocirr.y : we uilghl oalk 
In •'oliiarv groM s. or in (dmicc oard'U'* ; 
l''rom iho v.vricty ot .miciis ilowejs 
( oiiK loplatc naturi's w ork maiisiiip and wonders: 
And tlien, lor cham.' -, near to tl.c murmur of 
S'»mo huhhling touiitaiii, I might hear y<»u sing. 
And, from tiic wa-li-iuned accents of ■your tongue, 
In mv imaL'lnation C' neciye 

YS'ith nliat melodi, n. Ijar'iioiiy a 'djoir 
ttf anireL ^ing ah<o<- their Maker’s pralxes. 

.\ml then, witiv chaste di-.c**ars'y as rettirn’d, 
Imp feathers to the bn/ken \^ings of'I'ime : 

And a!! this I mii-'t part from. 

- < )ue Word nmre, 

.Aiid (hen 1 »rone, .Xiid after tins, wlien, with 
Idntinued innocence of b<\e and scrvi('c, 

1 had grow»» ripe for hvmenea! Joys, 

Lml>ra<Miio \nu, hut with a lawful ilamc, 

1 might ha\e hern \our l.usl»and. 

I.i’Jiu. Sir, 1 was, 

And t*ver am, your servant ; but it was, 

.Auvl 'tis lav frv>m me iii a thougiit to eherish, 

Such saucy hopt>. If I had heeti the lieij 
(If all tin; globes ami «ceptres mankind lunvs to, 
At my Ik’si \ou ha<l deserv’d me ; ns I am, 
Howe’er unworthy, in mv virgin zeal, 

I wish you, as a jiurtncr of your Inal, 

A princess equal to you ; sucli a one 
'Lhat may make it the study of her lifi*, 

With all the td^Mlience of a wife, to please you ; 
Muv you luive happy issue, and I live 
To W ihcir Immhlest handmaid ! 

(tttn’. 1 am dumb, and can make no reply ; 

This kiss, bathed in tears. 

May learn you what 1 should say. 


JOHN FORD. 

Omtemporary with Massinger, and possessing 
kindred ttt.Htes and powers, was John Ford (l.Agfi- 
1630). This author wisely trusted to a regular 
profession, not to dramatic literature, for his sup- 
iKirt. He was of a gooil IX'voushire family, aiul 
bred to the hiiv. Ilia lirst etforts tis a writer for 
the stage, were made in unison with Webster and 
Dekker. Ho also joined with the latter, tmd with 
Itowley, in composing the WiteA of EdmonUmr already 
mentioned, the last tici of which seems to be Ford’s. 
In 1628 appeared the tover's Melancholy^ dwiicated 
to his fViends of the Society of Gray’s Inn. In 1633 
were printed his tlirco tragedies, tlie and 


Sister ^ the Broken Hearty and Lovers Sdcrifice, He j 
next wrote Perkin Warheck, a correct and spirited j 
historical drama. Two othcff pieces. Fancies Chaste | 
and Nobk^ and the Lady's TfioL producxid in 1638 j 
and 1639, complete the list of Ford's works. He is j 
supposed to have died shortly after the production j 
of his lost i)lay. 

A tone of pjcnsivc tenderness and pathos, with a : 
[Kjculiarly soft and musi('al style of blank verse, 
characterise this |K>et. The c hoiee of his subjects 
was unhappy, for he has devoted to incestuous pas- ' 
sion the noblest ofT’erings of hi.s muse. The scenes 
in his * Brother ami Sister,’ descriptive of the crimi- ; 
nal loves of Annalxdla and Giovanni, are painfully i 
interifsting and harrowing to the feelings, but con- ! 
tain his finest \M>etry and expression. The old dra- ! 
inatists loved to sj>ort and dally with such forbid¬ 
den tlicmis, wliich tempted the imagination, and 
awoke those sluinlK‘ring fires of pride, passion, and ; 
wickeflness, tliat lurk in the reces«‘s or tlie human | 
heart, Fhey livt*<l in an age if excitement^—the 
ni'wly-awakened intellei’t warring with tlie senses i 

tlK‘ baser parts of liumaiiity^ with its noblest qua- 
liti*s. In thi« stniggh*, the dramatic jXK^ts w'ere ; 
{jliinged, and they depicted forcibly what they saw 
ami felt. Miu h as they wTote, their time w’as not 
sjxnt in shady retirement^ they flung themselves 
into the full tide of tin- j>assion.«. Houndeil its depths, 
wrestled with its diflieultits and defilements, and 
were Ixjrne onwards in beadlomg can/er. A few, 
like poor Marlow and (irc-i-rie, sunk early in unde- 
plorcd misery, and nearly all were unhappy. This 
very nx.klcssne.‘'S and daring, however, gave a mighty 
inijnil.sr and freetioin to their grenius. They were 
einaneipated from orilinary restraints; they were 
strong in their sceptic ]»ride and self-will; they t 
.surveyed the wh(*k> of lite. and gave expression to 1 
those wild half - s)ui[K'd thouglits and unnatural ! 
j>rompting.s, which n iser conduct and reflection ; 
wouhi have instantly repressed and condemned, t 
With them, the passion of love was an all-jK‘rvad- j 
ing fire, that oonsumeil tlie dc<.'eneies of life; some- i 
times it was gross and sensual, but in other mo- ; 
ments imbued with a wild preternatural sweetness i 
and fervour. Anger, pity, jeabiusy, revenge, re- * 
morse, and the other primary foldings and elements j 
of our natua*, were crowded into their short exist- ; 
once lis into their scene.s. Nor was the light of 
religion quenched; there were glimpses of heaven 
in the midst of the darkest vice and debauchery. 
T’he In ttiT genius of Shakspeare liftetl him alx>ve 
this agitated n‘giou ; yet his ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
and the ‘ Sonnets,’ .show that he had l>een at one time 
soiled by some of its inqmritics. Fonl was appa¬ 
rently of regmlar deiwrtment, but of morbid diseaml 
imagination.* His latest biographer (Mr Hartley 
Coleri<ige) suggi‘sts, that the choice of horrible sto- 
rie-s for his two U-st plays may have Ixicn merely 
an exercise of intelltHJtual ixiwer. * Hi« moral aenae 
was gratifieil by indignation at Uie dark possibilities 
of sin, and by compassion for rare extremes of suf¬ 
fering.’ Ford w’RS destitute of the fire and grandeur ; 
of tlie hcniic drama. 3ilr Charles Lamb ranks him ! 
V. ith the first order ivf ; but this praise is exciki- i 
sivc. Admitting hi.s sway over the tender passions, j 
and the occasional Ix'auty of his language and con- | 
ceptions, he wants the elevation of great genius, j 
He has, as Hallam remarks, the pfiwer over tears j 
for he makes his readers syiupatnise even with his 
vicious characters. 

V gomo unknow'n contemporary has prcMori^ a graphio tndt 
of Ford's appoar&noo and vmamA doportmont— 

* IHwp in s dump John Ford nlono was got» 

With folded arms and mshmcholy hak' 
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'[A D’jinn jBcqxicst.'] 

{From the ‘ Broken Heart.’) 

Calantha,—Pknthka. 

Cal. Beiiifc alone, Penthea, 3 'ou hav«‘ grantctl 
The opportunity you sought, tind might 
At all times have commanded. 

Pm. ’Tis a benefit 

Which I shall owe j'our goodness even in death for. 
M}’ glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down ; the sands are spent : 

For, by an inward messenger, I feel 

The summons of departure short and c<;rtain. 

Cal. Y ou feed too much your melancholy. 

Pm. Glories 

Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams. 

And shadows soon decaying : on the stage 
Of my mortality my youtli hath acted 
I Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at lengtli ; 

By varied pleasures sweeten’d in the mixture, 

But tragical in issue. 

Cal. Contemn not your condition for the proof 
Of bare opinion only : to what end 
Reach all these moral texts ? 

Pm. To place before ye 
A perfect mirror, wherein you may see 
How weary I am of a lingering life, 

Who count the best a misery. 

Cal. Indeed 

Y'ou have no little cause; yet none .so great 
As to distrust a remedy. 

Pe7i. That remedy 

Mu.st he a winding-sheet, a fold of lead. 

And some untrod-on corner in the earth. 

Not to detain 3 'oiir expectatioi., princess, 

I have an humble suit. 

Cal. Speak, and enjoy it. 

y^m. Vouchsafe, then, to be m\' exevutrix ; 

And take that trouble on ye, to disiui-e 
Such legacies as I beijucath imjjartially : 

I have not much to give, the j»ains are easy ; 

Heaven will reward your ]»iety aiol thank it, 

When I am dead : for sure I must not Jive ; 

I hope I cannot. 

Cal. Now beshrew tliy sadness ; 

Thou turii’st me too mucli uoman. 

J*m. Her fair eyes 

Melt into passion : then I liavc assurance 
Kneouraging my boldness. In this ]*apcr 
M}’^ will was character'll ; wliich you, with j>ardon, 
Shall now know from mine own mouth. 

Cal. Talk on, prithee ; 

It is a i*retty (ainm.st. 
iVa. I have left rnc 

But throe po«ir jewels to bequeath. I’be first is 
My youth ; for though 1 am much old in griefs, 

In years I am a child. 

Cal. To whom that ? 

Pe/i. To virgin wives ; jsiueh as abuse not wedlock 
By freedom of desires, Imt covet chiefly 
The pledges of chaste beds, for ties of Jove 
Rather than ranging of their blood : and next. 

To married maids ; such as prefer the numlaT 
Of honourable issue in their virtues, 

Before the flatteiy of delrght.s bj' marriage ; 

May tho.se be ever young. 

Oal. A second jewel 
You mean to part with 1 
Pen. ’Tis my fame; I trust 
By scandal yet untouchM : this I l>cqueath 
To Memory and Time’s old daughter, Truth. 

If ever my unhappy name find mention, 

When I am fall’ii to dust, may it deserve 
Beseeming charity without dishonour. 

Cal. How handsomely thou play’st with liarniless 
sport 


Of mere imagination ! Speak the hist. 

I strangely like thy will. 

y^/t. 'J'his jewel, madam, 

Is dearlv preciou.s to me ; you must use 
Tlu* best of yvur discretion, to employ 
This gift as*l intend it. 

( '(if. Do not doul>t mo. 

Pm. ’I'is long ago, since first I lost my heart ; 
Long i have liv'd witliont it: but instead 
Of it, to great (’alantha, Sparta's heir, ^ 

Bv service bound, and by uil'cetion vow’d, 

I do beiiueath in holiest rites of l«‘vc 
JMino only brotlier Ithochvs, 

Cal. What saidst thou ^ 

J*m. Impute not, lu'av’ii-blest holy, to ambition, 
A faith as humbly perfect as tin* jirayers 
Of a devoted siqipliaiit cau endow it : 

TiOok on him, princess, wiili an eve of pity ; 

How like the ghost of wlnit he late ajipear'd 
He mores befort* you ! 

C(rl. J^hali I answer here. 

Or lend my car to<i grosslr t 
First his licart 

Shall fall in <-indeis, scorch'd by your disdain, 

Kre lio rvill dare, pnor man. <0 opr an eve 
On tln*se <lirine looks, l.ut with low-bent thonglits 
Accusing such )<resnmiui'>n ; as for words, 

IU“ dares not utti-r any but of si'r\ iee ; 

Yet this lost creature loves you. Be a princess 
In swertin'ss as in blood ; ri\r him liis doom, 

Or raise liim nj> to eonifort. 

C<r/. What new ehauLa* 

A]*])ears in my behaviour, that limn dar('d 
'J'einpt my disjdeasiire ! 

Pm. 1 must lea\e tlie world, 

'forerel in I'dysiuni ; and just 
To wish my brother some aiL untaije liere. 

Yet by my bi'st hopes, Ithocles i" ii.’noiant 
Of this pursuit. But if vou ])leao* to kill him, 

Leinl liiiu one uugrv look, or rue harsh woid, 

Ainl y<*u shall soon <*oii(dude Imw strong a power 
Your absidute authority holds o\rr 
His life and end. 

C'tl. You luirc forgot, Bentiien, 

How still I bare u lather, 
i 7k;/. But remember 
1 atu sister : though to me this brother 
Hath lH‘eu*you kimv., unkind, () most unkind. 

Ca!. (’hrisiulla, Bhilema, where are ye ( J.ady, 
Your I'heck lies in my silence. 

[( 'oaC/tOoH af a Jlinl dial a Mtos’riaa.l* 

(Fi uni tile ‘ Lover's .Melaru holy.’l 
Mknaiuio.v amt Amktiii s. 

Passing from Italy to Oreeee, the tales 
Which poets of an ( Ider time have feign’d 
To glorify their 'I'enqte, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that juinulise. 
d o Thessaly I came ; and living private, 

\\'ithout acquaintance ot‘ more sweet coiiipanionH 
'i'han the <dtl inmatcH to my love, my thoughts, 

I ilay by day frequented silent gloves. 

And solitary walks. One morning early 
I’liis accident encounter’d me : 1 heard 
The sweetest arnl most ravishing <*ontentlon, 

’J’hat art [andj nature ever were at strife in. 

AmcL 1 cannot yet coneeive what you infer 
By art ami nature. 

Mm. 1 shall soon resolve you. 

A Bound of music touch’d mine eai>i, or rather 
Indeed, entranced my soul : As I stole nearer,* 
Invited by the melody, J saw * 

* For an amplifloation of the subject of this extract, wwariliilA 
* Richard Crash aw.* 
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j '17118 youth, thi* fair-faced youth, upon hiM lute, 

! .With Btrains of Htraiigc variety and harmony, 

I Proclaiming, os it seem’d, so fR>ld a challenge i 

To the clear choriKtcr« of tiie the birds, 

'fhat, as they flock’d iiIhuU him, nil ^t^R>d Hilent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. 1 wonder’d too. 

AmH. Ami so do I ; good ! on — 

Men, A nightingale, 

Nature’s best hkillM mur^ieian, uudertakeH 

'J’he chulleijg*-, arifl for every several slraiti 

'rhe well-.shaj)ed youth could touch, she sung her own ; 

He could m»t nm <livision a ith more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 

'J'he nightingale, dnl with her various nr.tCH 
Hcply to; fir a voice, and for a souml, 

AmclhiH, *lis lutich easier to believe 

'Ibat such tle v were, than hope to liear again. 

AhHf. Ibtw did the rivals ]>:irt ? 

Afrn. Y ou term tlem ri;;lifly ; j 

For they were riv.iN, and fin ir mistress, Ijarmony. 
Sirne titne thus spent, the yung man grew at Ja-st 
Into a pretty anci r. that .a bird 

Wlnuu art had never taught » let’s, 11001“, or imtes, 
Should vie wiili him f<>r ma-terv, who-* study 
Had busied nmnv Imurs to jM'rl'Tt praetiee ; 

'I'o eml the controversy, in a rapt me 
I’pmi Ills instrument lie plays >,<. suit'ily. 

Sii many voluntaries, and so 

'riiat tliere was eurio-ity ami eunning, 

('oneord in discord, lines el" difiering uiethosl 
Meeting in one full eonne <*f didigdit. 

.1 fiif Now for t he bird. 

'I'he bird, "rdaln’d to be 
Musii’N first martyr, stpuc to imifu(<‘ 

These several souiM'> : vvldeii, win ;i her waiMii g 
throat ‘ 

Fail'd in, for g'llef, d<<v\n iliopp'd she <.n hjs lute. 

And brake hi'r heart ! It was tin '|uainu‘ t sidness, 
ho see the eoiiqimror iipoii her hear" •, 

'J'o wei'j* a funeral eb gy of tcjijs ; 

That, trU"t me, my Auiethu-, I <■<> jid < .hide 
Mine own uninanlv weaknc'", that made me 
A fellow-unairner with him, 

J jTlo/. I b. lieve thee. 

Af' /n He look’d upon the tp*phies of ins art, 

'rin ii sigdi'd, tin II wiped iiis eyes, then sigh’d and 
erietl ; 

*Alas, poor ci*eatlire ! I will .soon revenge ' 

This cruelty upon the author <‘l' it : 

Hem-efortli thi" lute, guilty ot inmn’ent blo. l, 

.^hall never more betiav a hannles> peaoe 
To an untimely end and in that >onovv, 

As he was pasliin.: it against u tree, 

1 suddenly slept in. 

Anu/. 'i'hou hast di.seoursM 
A truth of mirth and i»iiy, 

i THOMAS hkywvhiu. 

Thomas IIkywoou w'as om* of the most imh fafi- 
of dniinutic writers. He luid, as he informs 
hi» nunlers, ‘an entire hand, or at Icmst a main 
fingt*r,’ in two hundred ami twenty I'lav.s, He wrote 
also sev'enii pro-se works, iK-sides attemling to his 
husino88 as an actor. Of his huge dramatic Itlwary, 
only twenty-thrtM* plays have come down to us. the 
l>C8t of wliieh are, A ii'omnn Killetf with Kirtfint'sx, the 
Kngliish 'JTravAhry A ('hallengr f<w tlu' Uagal 

King and ijftyal Stihji'ct^ tlie Ijincashirv H'lfc/itvs, t he 
jfiajfe tj/'/.Mcrecc, lAWi'a MUtrens^ At*. The few par¬ 
ticulars reajKHitinK lleywotHTs life and )u.8tory have 
been g^lcancm from his own wTitingsand the dates <»f 
his plays. The time of his birth is not known; but 
he vrm a native of Lincolnshire, and was a fdlow 
of Peter*House, Cambridge: ho is found writing 
fkwf tb© stage in 1506, and ne continued to exercise 


I his ready jK»n down to the year 1640. In one of his 
! prologues, he thus ml verts to the various sources of 
Ins nmltiAinuus labours: 

'I’o give content to this ino«t curious age. 

The god.8 thcrnMclvcs we’vc brought down to the stage, 
And figured them in plaiict.s ; made even hell 
Deliver up the furies, by m> pjxdl 
(.Saving the muHe’K nijaiin*) further wo 
Ifavc tradick'd by their helji ; m> history 
We have left unrifle*! ; our j»en8 have lx;en dipt 
As well in opening each hid luanuserijit 
As track."* more vulg'ar, wliethcr read or Mung 
In our d'Uix'-tic <*r more foreigm tongue ; 

Of fairies, elve^, nympliM of the sea and land, 

'I he lawns, the gr<»veM, no number can be scann'd 
Wbit'b we bxive not given leet to. 

'rbi'4 was w'ritten in lb:??, ami it-shows how cagf-r 
the play-going public were then for novelties, though 
they po5M*8.sc<i the theatre of Shaksj>t:are and his 
eontemiMiraries. 'The death of Heywnxxl is equally 
unknown with the date of liis birtli. A.s a dramatist, 
he had a pm tieal fancy and abundanee of classical 
imagoTV ; but Ids taste was defective; .and scenes of 
low' butf.MMu ry, ‘ nuTry arei<lent.s, intermixed with 
apt .'iiid V* itty je.sts, deff»rm Ids pieces, ilia humour, 
however, is more puire and moral than that of most 
of his eontemp‘>rarieH, ‘ There is a natural reiK)se in 
his scenes,’ says a dramatic critic, * which contrasts 
pleasingly with tlie ex(uteriient that reign.s in most 
of Ids ('<*ntem|H>rarii s. Middleton looks upon his 
( h.iraeters witli ihv* feverish anxiety witli wldch we 
li.steii to the trial of great criminal.^, or watch thtdr 
Ih haviour upon the seaMbld. Welxster lays out their 
eorpse.s in the pri.son, and sings the dirge over them 
vv h., u they are bu^ie^l at nd'lidght in unhallowed 
ground. Heyvvood leaves his characters befivre they 
c<*me into tliese .situations. He walks quietly to atid 
fro among them while they are yet at larger •'U' nicni- 
U rs of s<K‘iety ; conte nting himself with a sad smile 
at their follies, or with a frequent warning to them 
on the eonsetpicni'es of their crimes.’ * The follow¬ 
ing ilescription of P.syehe, from ‘ I/jve’s Mi.strt*8s,’ is 
in his best maiuuT:— 

ACMKTt S. — .VSTIOCHB. — PKTRBA. 

Afftii. Welcome to Inith in one ! tdh, can you tell 
What fate y<»ur -i^ier hath J 

Jtof/t. pMche is Well. 

Adtit. So .among morial" it is often s-aid, 

(’Idldivn and frivivds are well when they are dead. 

-I.h/. Hut IVyohe lives, nud on her breath attend 
Delights that iar surmount all earthly joy ; 

sweet vtuces, and anibrosinn fare ; 

Winds, amt the light-wing'd cix*atures of the air ; 
Clear chaniieird rivers, springs, am\Jlowerv meads. 
An* proud when iMche wantons on their stream.s, 
When Psyche <*n their rich cuihroidery treads, 

When Psyche gibH their crystal with her beams. 

\W h:vv e but seen our sister, and, behold ! 

Siie sends vi.s with our laps full brimm’d with gold. 

Ill IGd.!, Heywixxl publi.sbtal a poem entitletl the 
Ilicrarvhg of Angeis, \'ariuU8 songs art! »c:attered 
thn>ugh IlvywtHKVs neglected plays, 8onie’*of them 
easy and llowing ;— 

.Sb>iy, 

Pack eloud.s away, and welcome day. 

With night we haiush hoitow ; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft. 

To give my love good moirow ; 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lurk ITl borrtjw : 

♦ Bilinburgh Review, vol. 63, p. iSS, 
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Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 

To give my love good morrow, 
lo give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them all Til borrow. 

Wake fi*om thy nest, robin red-breast, 

J Sing, birds, in CA’cry fuiroAV ; 

And from each bill let music slirill 
Give my fair love good morrow. 

Blackbird and thnish in cveiy busli, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 

You ju’ctty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my fair love good morrow. 

To give my Ioa'c good morrow. 

Sing, birds, in every furroAV. 

ShephereVs Smiff. 

Wc that liaA e known no greaten* state 
Than this avc live in, j)raise our fate ; 

For courtly silks iu cares are sjx'nt. 

When country’s russet breeds content. 

The power of sceptres wc admire. 

But sheep-books for our ust' desire. 

Simple and low is our condition. 

For here witli us is no anibitii'n ; 

Wc with the sun our flocks unfold, * 

Whose rising makes their fleeces gold ; 

Our music from the birds wc ]»ori>.w, 

They bidding us, avc them, good luorvov . 

Our habits are but coars<' and plain, 

Yet they defend from Aviml and ruin ; 

As warm too, in an ocpial eye, 

As those bo-stainM in scarlet dye. 

The shepherd, with liis hoine-sptin las-, 

As mati^nieiTy hours <b»th 
As courtiers nith their costly girls. 

Though riclily deck’d in gold un<I jicails ; 

And, thm^h but plain, to purpose woo, 

Nay, often Avith less danger to4). 

Those that delight in dainties’ stor<', 

One stomach feed at once, no more ; 

And, when Avith liomely faro wc feast, 

With us it doth as Avell dlgCNt ; 

And mail}" times avc better speed. 

For our Avild fruits no surfeits breed. 

If we sometimes the willow AVi'ur, 

By subtle swains tliat dare forswear. 

We AA’onder Avlience it comes, and fear 
They’ve been at court and l«*anit it there, 

[^^hipwreclc hy Diunl .] 

[From the ‘ English Traveller.'] 

-This gentleman ami I 

Pass’d but just n<Hr by your next neighbour's house, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 

An unthrift youth ; his father noAv at sea : 

And there this night Avas held a sumptiiou.s feast. 

In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warm’d with the heat of Avinc, discourse Avas offer’d 
Of ships and storms at sea : when suddenly, 

Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room,wherein they quaff’d to be a pinnace 
Moving and floating, and the confus’d noise 
To be the murmuring Aviiids, gusts, mariners ; 

That their unsteadfast footing did proceed 
From rocking of the vessel. This conceiv’d, 

Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 

And to look out for safety. Fly, saitlj one. 

Up to the main-top, and discover. He 
Climbs by the bed-pogt to the tester, there 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towar*!® ; 

And wills them, if they’ll save their ship and lives, 
To cast their lading overboard. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 


As to the sea, Avhat next came to their hand. 

Stools, tables, tresscls, trenches, bedsteads, cups, ^ 
Pots, plate, and glasses. Hero a fellow whistles ; 

'riiev take him ft>r the boatsAA^aiu: one lies struggling 
Upon the flo(u*, us if lie SAvam for life : 

A third lakes the bass-viol for the co(;k-l)oat, 

Sits in the bell(»AV on’t, labours, and n)Avs ; 

Ills oar the stick Avith wlvieh the tiddler [>lay’d : 

A fourtli bestrides bis fellow, tliinking to ’mipo 
(As did Avion) on the ilolj)hin’s buck, 

Still fumbling on a gittern. The rinle multitude, 
Watcliing Avithout, and gu]>ing lor tlie spoil 
Cast from the Avimbnvs, Avent by tlT ears aWut it ; 

'file constable is callM t’ atone the bn)il ; 

AVliieli done, and liearing such a noise witlnn 
Of imminent shi}>Avreek,ciiter8tlu' house, and tinds tliem 
In tliis eonfusitm : tin y adr>r(‘ his stull’, 

And think it Ne^dune’s irideni ; and tlmt he 
Comes with Ins 'J'ritons (so tiny call'd liis wat<‘b) 

'J'o calm tiu' tein]>cst, ami a)>peas(‘ the waves ; 

And at tliis j>oint avc li ft tin in. 


The last of these dranaitists - ‘ a :;rcaf raee,’ says 
IMr (’Inn'Ics Land), ‘all of nlnim spoke nearly t!»e 
same language, and Innl a s(‘t of nn»r.d tVelings ami 
notions in eomnum' was .lAAtrs Stiiki.nv. burn in 
London in L‘gH'«. Di'.signed for holy onlers. Sliirlcy 
Avas edm aleil lirst at ()xf trd aa here Arehhisln*)) Land 
refn.sed tt) ordain him on :n'e(>unt of his ;ipi>eanu)<'e 
being distigurvd by n mob' on his left elniK. lie 
aftcFAvards to.ok th.' degree of A.!M. at ('anihridge, 
and offreiated as curate m ar St Alh.ans. Like liis 
brother divine* ami ]»oet, I'ra.sh;nA:. Shirle y emhraccel 
the <'oimnuiiion of the'ehur(*h of Ivonn*. IL lived as 
a s<‘hoohn:ister in St Albans, lud afte r'.' anls ‘•edtlcd 
in London, ami !>eeaine a volnniimnis dramatic 
Avrite'r. d'hirty-nine plays proeecfled from liis jiro- 
lifie* jn-n ; and a inodi'ni edition of !ii- Aviarks, edit<‘d 
by (i'itli)nl, is in six oetavo vadiimes. Y'licii the* 
MastiT of the Levels, in Li.'fT, lictmse'd Shirley’s 
])lay (»f the* lo/n/y Adiuinil, lie entered <>n his hooks 
an expres.siun of his admiration of the drama, Im-cuusc 
it w.'is free from oaths, profaneiU'ss, or ohseem tu‘ss; 
trusting that liis ajiprohation avouM encourage the 
poet ‘to pursue tliis heneth ial and cleanly wav of 
poetry.’ tihirley is certainly less inquire than most 
of his eonteniporarics, hut lie is far freirn faultless in 
this resjteet. His dramas seem to Inmi bee n toler¬ 
ably siiee'cssful. AA’lu n tin* ei' il wars 1 roke out, the 
pevet exclianged the i>en for the sAvord, ami took the 
field under his ]»atronthe Lari of X< a; castle. After 
th(‘ cessation of thi.s slrugule, a still Avor.se mi.sfur- 
tune befell our author, in tlu; shut ting of (he theatres, 
and he avus forced to betake himself to his former ] 
occup.'ition of a teaeln r. U'he Restoration iliK’S not 
seem to have mended his Ibrtmies. In IGGO, tlie 
great fire of London droA't' the poet and his family 
from their liou.se in Whitefriars; and shortly after 
thi.s event, both he imd his wife died on the same 
day. A life of viirions labours and reverses, tlnis 
found a sudden and tragic termination. Shirley’s 
plays have less force ami dignity than those of j 
Massinger; less pathos than those of Ford. His 
comedies have the tone and manner of gixKl society. \ 
^Ir Canipliell has pruisorl hi.s ‘ polished and refined ,, 
dialect, the ‘ airy touches of Ids expression, the dvU- I 
eacy of his sentiments, and tiio beauty of his similei.* 
lie admits, however, Avhat every reader feeh, tlic want 
in Shirley of any strong passion or engrossing inte¬ 
rest Hallnm more justly and compreheniirely 
states —‘ Bhirley has no originality, no force in con¬ 
ceiving or delinoFiting eliaraetcr, little of pathos, and i 
less, perhajw, of wit; his dramas produce no doop 
impr^sion in reading, and of course cun leave yuoy n e 
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! in the memory. But bin mind was poetical; his 
iHJtter charackTs, e»i>ecially females, express pure 
I thoughts in pure language ; he is never tumid or 
; aflffeeted, and sehloni obscure; the incidents succeed 
[; rapidly, the personages lire numerous, and there is 
ij a genend animation in the scenes, whicli causes us 
i to read liim with some pleasure. No very good play, 
nor possibly any very g(K>d scene, coidd Ik; fouial 
in Sliirley; but he has many lines of eonsiderable 
|i licanty.’ Of these fine lines. Dr Fanner, in his 
Ij ‘ Essay on the Ix‘arning of Shakspeare,’ fiuote<l pc*r- 
f! haps the most l>cautiful, being part of Fernando's 
’ description, in the ‘Brothers,’ of the eliarms of his 
’ mistress;— 

Her eye did seem to labfiur with a tear, 

' Wln<'iv sudflenly i'irtii, but overweigli'd, 

I With its own swelling, droj»t ujK>n her h<rtso!ii, 

‘ Wliich, by ndleotion of her light ajipearM 

As nature meant her ‘iorr<»w for an ornament. 

• After, her look« grew clieerf'ul, and I .''aw 

i A Mulle shoot graecfiil upward from h< r eyes, 

’ Ah if lin y had gain'd a vi<-rorv o’«*agrief ; 

And with it iiuu.y b" vms tainted tliemsehe", 

I I'pun whuHO goliU'n ihreuds the uug<'lH wa!!^ 

To and jigaiii fr^u^l ie'uven, 

Tn (he same vein of dt lieate fancy and hadittg i.s the 
following piiss;»ee in the (irnt'f'ul S»TV(iJtf, tvhere 
Cleona learnn <»f the existenee of I'oscari, from her 
page DuleintJ:— 

Ci>\ Tlie day break" glorlouM.» itiy darken'd thought", 
lie live", lie lne> y t \ Cease. \e amuruU" fear", 

More to jH‘rple.\ nn-. rritln <■ "p'-ak, swr'‘t voutli ; 
How fjin *4 my lord ? rp<*n ^ ir;:in heart 
Idl build a llaming altar, to eJler up 
A thankful huerihee for his return 
To life ami me. Sjieak, and im rease my cumnat-. 

Ih he in perl'eet health ! 

Ihd. Not, perfect, madatu. 

Fntil you ble>s liim with the kinu\ le 1 .> ot 
Your '.auistancv. 

(,'/<!. f) get tine wing" atnl llv then ; 

Tell him my lote doth b’lrn lilte tal fue, 

Whieh, with hin mnnorN richer than all ."pict'", 
Di-Hperses odours round aboiu my soul, 

And did refresh it when 'twas dull and sad. 

With thinking of hi" akocuce. 

-Yet stay, 

Thou goesl away too soon ; wln re i" he { speak. 

; DuL lie gave me nu euiumission for that, lady ; 

[1 He will HooJi stive that question bv bis jiiv-iimeo. 

[ Ck. 'l ime ha.H no featbers ; he walks now on 
^ crutches. 

\ Relate his gestun's when he gave ihee this. 

I What other words! Dili mirth smile on his bruw ! 

1 I would not for the wealth of this great iiorld 
■ lie should susjM.'et my faith. What said he, |>nt!u .' ? 
i; Dili. He said what a warm lover, when desire 
f Muke.s clofpu'ut, could speak ; he si^id you were 

* Both star and pilot. 

Ck. The sun’s lov’d flower, that shuts his ytdlow 
curtain 

When he declineih, opens it again 
: At his fair rising : with mv parting lord 
i I olcwiM nil my delight ; till his approach 
L It nhall not sprcml itself. 

The Prodi^ul Lmly, 

(From tlw * I.»ttdy of Plwuittro.'’] 

Anvtina nod Uio Btkwarp* 

Bo patient, madam, you may have your plea¬ 
sure. 

Areif. *Tls that I came to town for ; I^ald not 
Endure again the country oonrenation 


To be the lady of six shires I The men, 

Ho near the primitive making, they retain 
A sense of nothing but the dafth ; their brains 
And barren heads standing as much in want 
Df ploughing as their ground : to hear a fellow 
Make hiniself irierry and his horse with whistling 
Sfdlinger’s round t’ observe with what Bfdemnity 
'I'hey keep tlieir wakes, and throw for pewter candle¬ 
sticks ; 

How they l>eeome the inonis, with whose bells 
They ring all into Whitsun ales, ami swear 
Tlirougdi twenty scarfs and napkins, t'lll the hobbyhora© 
Tire, and the aid-Marian, dissolved to a jelly, 
lk‘ ki'pt for .«})oon meat. 

Stnr. These, with your pardon, are no argument 
'IV) make the eountry life appear so hateful ; 

At least to your particular, wlio enjoy’d 
A blc’-f'ing in that calm, would you be jileas'd , 

d o think "o, and the jileasure of a kingdom : | 

While your <»wn will commanded wliat should moic * 
I)elight«, your !iU"bmi I’s lov e and ]»ower joined 
To give your life more hannony, Veu liv'd there 
Si-eure and innocent, bel(*vM of all ; 
l*nii"'d for \our ljo"]uta!itv, aiid jiray’d for: 

You mi”iil he envied, but malice knew 
.\oi when' y^m dwelt.—1 would not prophesy, 
l>ut b.aie to your fiwn ap]>rehension 
What may .•uieci'tid vour change. 

Arc'. Yen do ima;jine. 

No *li>ul>t, you have talk'd vvi,o. ly, and confuted 
I.ond'Uj pu"i all defence. Your numter should 
Do well to send you back imo the c'vuniry, 

With title of suj»erinie!ideni bailie. 

I'.ntir M:. T)!om,<is 1’oii.nwkli.. 

Ji'frn. Ifow ii'ov, what’s the matter ! 

.Angry, sweetheart { 

Arif. lam angry wil'u myself. 

To lx- so miserubiy restrain'd iii things 
M'hendn it doth eoncern your love and honour 
To see me satiHfnMl. 

Born. In what, Arctina, 

Dll'll thou accuse me I Have I not <d,K\ved 
.\ll thy desires agaltist mine* own opinion I 
<, 4 »uiited the country, and ivnuA ’d the ho\>c 
I )f <iur return by sale of that fair loiaDhlp 
M’e liv'd in ; chang'd a calm and retir'd life 
For tlii.s wdid town, compos’d of noi.se and charge ! 

Aj>f. W'hut cljarge more than is ncces.sary 
For a lady of mv birth and education ! 

Jkru. i am not ignorant how much nobility 
Flows in your blood ; your kinsmen, great and powerful 
F th’ stale, but with this lose not your memory 
(d’being my wife. 1 .shall be studious. 

Madam, to give the dignity of your birth 

All the best ornaments wiiich bt^eome my fortune. 

Hut would not flatt<’r it to ruin both, 

And be tlie fable of the town, to teach 
Other men loss of wit by mine, employed 
To serve your vast expense.". 

Aiyf. Am I then 
Biviught in the lailance so, sir I 

Born. Though you weigh 
Me ill a partial scale, my heart is honest, 

And must take lilicrty to think you have * 

Obeyed no uuHlest counsel to afl'oet. 

Nay study, ways of pride and costly ceremony. 

Your change of gaudy furniture, and pictures 
Of thi.s Hall inn master and that Dutchman’s ; 

‘ Your mighty luokin^-glassca, like artillery, 

Bmu^ht home on aiifines ; the superfluou.s plate, 
Antique and novel; vaiiities of tires; 

Fourscore t^uud ftupj^rs for my lord, your kinsman ; 

I Banquets for toother ladyf aunt and cousins; 

> A favnurfta though homely daticM of ihoee days, tokliiglls 
I title from an actor BMMdSfLWA 

m 
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And |>erfumG6 that exceed all: train of servants, 

To stifle us at home and show abroad, 

More motley than the French or the Venetian, 

About your coach, whose rude postilion 
Must pester eveiy narrow lane, till passengers 
And tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls, 
And common cries pursue your ladyship 
For hiiuFiing o’ the market. 

Aret, Have you done, sir ? 

I could accuse the gaiety of your wardn»be 
And prodigal embroideries, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not show their omi complexions. Your jewels. 

Able to bum out the spectator’s eyes, 

And show like bonhres on you by the tapers. 
Something might here be s|)ared, with satetv of 
Your birth and honour, since tlie truest wealth 
Shines from the soul, and draws uj> just adinirers. 

I could urge something more. 

Arct. Pray do ; 1 like 
Your homily of thrift. 

Bom, I could wish, madam, 

You w’oiild not game so much. 

Aret. A gamester too I 

Born. Rut are not come to tliat ropentance yet 
Should teach you skill eiiougl> to rat.'C yo.ur prolit ; 
You look not throuL,h the subtlety of < ards 
And mysteries of dice, nor can you save 
Charge with the box, Imy pettieoats and jieHil": ; 

Nor do 1 wish you shouhl. ^ly ponrest "ervant 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his biro, 

PurchasM beneath my hoTuuir. You may play, 
i Not a pastime, but a tyranny, and vex 
1 Yourself and my cstat(‘ by’t, 

I Ard. Good—])roeee(l. 

j Born. Another game you have, which (NOisume.. niorc 
; Your latiie than purse ; your n vels in the night, 

I Your meetingg called the ball, to which appear, 

! As to the court’of jileasiire, all your gallants 
And ladies, thither l/onnd by a snbpouia 
Of V'eiius and small Cupid’s high di^ploanive ; 

’Tis but the family of lot e translated 

Into more costly sin. There was a play eti ’t, 

And bad the poet not been brib'd to » inodc't 
Kxpression of yonr antic gambid'' in 't, 

' Some darks had been discoverkl. and the <leeds t >< ; 
In time he may repent, atid make some blush 
I’o see the second ])art dancM on the stage. 

My thoughts acquit you I'or di 'honouring me 
Ry any foul act, but the virtuous know 
, ’Tis not enough to edear ourselves, but the 
I Suspicions of our shame. 

Ard. Have you concluded 
Your lecture ? 

Bom. I have done ; and howsoever 
My language may apjicar to you, it carries 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their luodot 
And noble freedom. 


Mar. lie thinks lie kas good canls for her, and likai 

His game well. 

Bo.^. Rc an understanding knight, 

And take my meaning ; if he ainnot bhow 

As iniich in heraldry ~~ * ^ . 

Mar. I do m>t know how rich he is in nclds, 

Bid he is a gentleman.. 

Bos. Is he a brunch i»f the ludulity ? 

How nuiny lonhs can he call coiisin { cNc 
He must be taught to know he lias presumed 
To stand in couqic'titlon vlth me. 

Mar. You will not kill him ? 

Bi(>s. You shall pardon me ; ^ 

1 have tluit w'iihin me must not be provok’d 
'rherc l»e some li\ing now that havi* been kill’d 
For lesser matters. ^ i 

Mar. Some living that have bi'cn klHM ? i 

I mean some living that have seen cxamplc«, | 
Not to confront mdiility ; and 1 ; 

Am sensible of my honour. 

Mar. His name is 
Sir Ambrose. 

7>o,v, l.aniouKt ; a knigbl <>1 ye<ftrday. 

Ami he shall «lie ii>-morrow ; unme another. 

}far. Not so fa-'t, sir; you must take siuiie bn alh. 

Ir s. I care no more i'or liillim.'' lutlt’a do/,i n 
Ivniidits «'f th(‘ lower houst' - I mean that tin* imt 
Di'seended fn ni imbility tlian 1 do 
'l o kick any footman ; an Ambrose were 
j Kniudit <d' tie- Sun, king ( »beron should not save him, 
Nor Ills queen Alub. 

Knter.’^iti Amiuiom'; I.amoc.vt. 
d/o/-. T’liluekily he's here, sir. 

I Jh>s. Sir AmbroN»‘, 

' How <loes' ihv kni::hthood ! b.a ! 

I And'. My nymph of honour, well ; I joy to rcc Ihec. 

I Sir Marniaduke tells me thoU art suitor to 

1 I.adv I.ueina. 

! .1 nd'. I liave ambition 

j 'I’o be her ser\ant. 

Jtos. Hast i thou’rl a brave knight, and 1 commend 
Thy judgment. 

An(^>. Sir Marma'Iuke liimself leans that way too. 
JJo.f. Why didst conceal it 1 Come, the more tlic 

inerner. 

But 1 could never see you tlicrc. 

A/(/r. I lfl»*j>e, 

Sir, we may live. 

Jios. ITI tell you, rmitleimui, 

Cupid has given us all one livery ; 

I serv(; that holy too ; y ou umlertand me ? 

Rut wlio shall t arry her, the fates tU tt rmino ; 

I coubl be knlgdireil too, 

A nth. 'I'bat vvtaild be im addition to 
Your blooil. 

Jlos. 1 think it would not ; >• > mv lord t< bl me ; 
Thou know’st my lord, not ilie earl, rny other 
Cousin ? there’s a spark liis ]iredeces.soi-s 
Have niafeh’d into the blood ; you understand 
; He put me u])on this lady ; 1 proclaim 


In the‘Ball,’a comedy partly by Chapman, but me u])on tins lady ; I proclaim 

chiefly by Shirle.v, a coxcomb (Rostock), crazed on hojies ; pray let’.s together, gentlemen ; 
the point of family, is shown up in the most adinir- 1^ ^ *“* mmx‘ ; fihe Mliall not 

able manner. Sir Marnniduke Travers, by way of ^'oh, nor shall her love engage me 

fooling him, tells him that lie is rivallevl in liis suit draw a sword ; I Inive vow’d that, 
of a particular lady by Sir Ambrose Lamount. Mar. A ou <lid but jest bcfoi-c. 


[Scene from the Ball.] 

Bostock and Sin MAnMAocKK. 

Bos. Does she love any body else 1 
Mar. I know not, 

But she has half a score npop my know ledge, 
Are euitors for her favour. 

Mos, Name but one, 

And if he cannot show a» niahy coats— 


To draw a sword ; I Iiave vow’d that. 

Mar. You <lid but jest bcfoi-c. j 

A ndt. ’Twere jiity tliat one drop ] 

Of your licroic blooil slnaibl fall to th’ ground : i 

Who knows but all your cousin lords may die. ! 

A/a?'. As I believe them not immortal, sir. j 

Amb. I'hen you arc gulf of honour, swallow all, 

May marry some queen yourself, and get jiriiicei ^ 
To fumish the banen parts of Christeinioui. 

j There w as a long cetsalion of the ix^gular d mm n. 
In 1642, the Ration was convulsed w ith the elements 
I of discord, and in the Banio monUi that the sword 
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in Rl) APfO HUNK IS. 


lnruJi (Iniwn, the tlicatr<*J» were closed. On the 2d of I 
Septeml>t?r, the f»ng rarliaincrit i«»uc<l an ordinance, j 
* suppressing public stage plays lliroughout the king- ' 
dom <luring these ('aliimitoiis limeH.’ An infraction j 
of tliis onlinance took pla< e in HiH, when some | 
pliiytTS were ajiprehended for performing Ikniuniont ! 
and Fletcher’s ‘ King and no King’ an onuiunis title I 
for a drama at that |ariod. ^Vnother oreiinama? was | 
issued in n»l7, and a thiid in lh»- f allowing ^-ear, j 
when the House of ('omtHons app<nm* 'l a provnst ; 
mar«»hall, f n- the jturpose nf sufijiressing plays and ■ 
ser/.ing h.dl.i I ^ingf r.s. Farties of strolling aetors ; 
oceasionally js ridnned in thceounfry ; hut there was ! 
no regular tin itDeal ]>'rf-Tinattvs in Loinlon. till' 
I)av<-nant hrou-;ht out his(»pera, the .Vic./' g/'A7/'.f/c,v. ; 
intlie vrar I'i'a o years afleru ards, lu- removed ; 
to the ('"< kjiif 'riieati'*. I)rurv Line, wlu rt- lie jier- 
furine 1 tiiitil the e\e tie- Iorat mii. A strong , 
partiaiitv tor t !i • dr ato.’. exi^ti d in t!>e nation, w hnh ; 
all the sown-.v oi' jlic ri\d \ u', and tlie /enl of the 
PuritaiJ'', iiad iiol hot n able to crush (»r subdue. ' 


la.f. vM-or** fits IS oj jm. ci.aion ir, 4 't. 

i ^ '.,..00 /o/ /.;/ /;; f. n. >07;.) 

, t'tuia the <i{ • < .,u!ci. 'T (iiirt'>n\ .Nee \lv,' .ih-uit l/w:.’..) 

! I'al;n>a >'at ’on) little ineat, 

M V ■ t' ich I'. !’ ■■; ,.:'''<d ; 

ll'if ^tivv I rd.iiik »iiat I di ,nk 
Wj'h liijii that 


U' * w ;; u I » ’ M J r, i k 7 

i ii a lone ani ■ ’>M ; 

I -I n*}' Oil. i!i t nll '.V tthln 

< »l' I'-l i \ ..i air .Ur i . 'id. 

'ihe h ur.d Mdr e'. l>ar. , h..r. ; 

ll ah fo.a ;i,nd iiaiid j'> c 'Id ; 

Hot. If 1!_\, <i‘.d o lid li»c'' g.fi.l ale en''U, 
W h' fltcr :t )'<■ new .•M, 

I l"\e le- r-.a-t h .t a nut hr.>\\ri t"a't, 

And a Cl ,i h !.c,d in t le- !nc : 

\nd iMile l.rrad -led)', d . lo" a*! ; 

.Nlnill hood 1 li'CC.'ht 
Nm liO't, Ii.) -Iii.w, It" v^:!ld, I It'.av, 

( '.lU hill ! me' ’.l’ 1 ‘.v-'hl, 

I a; 1 -o a raj pM, atei t h'a oughly hc'^-hl. 

» U ieliy e.i.'d ale lOei "id. 

Hark ;Oel ‘'l ie, \c, 

\a'l d h. n;;. . that a- he: litV 

|,.i\eth Well L'"> 1 a! ; ' -"ck, 

I'uil "t't, drink> -he. nil in.iV -••e 
d h<* ti'aio run In i cheek ; 

'I In-n doth she lr<ail to toe tliC houl, 

Ihen an n inaitweija should, 

‘d -;iith, *'-'VM etliea. i, 1 took m\ pari 
Oi tUA jollv pood ,de and old.’’ 

Hai k ami side, \e. 

let them drink till tlno imd and «ink, 

11'. eji Se, in.ed tellers should .lo ; 
rhev .-Iniit !;ot nii-x to Inn*' tlie hliss 
(iood ale doth ht ing men to. 

And all [►on- s^ml- that IniNe «e. air’d l*o\\K, 

Or have them lu-lily lioulM, 

Ood -are the lives ot them and their v\i\es. 
Whether they he voting or ohl. 

Hat k ami .side, ♦'ve. 

Af if Mifni to me ti Ahdtgt/om is, 

CF’rtuii Ityrd’s ‘ Sonnets,’ Acc. I Vttt.' 

My iniml ttt tite a kingdom is^ 

Such perfetd j*»y therein 1 fmd, 

'11 1 at it excels all other bliss 

'Hint (itxl or nature hath assigiiM : 

Though much I want that rnwt %vould havo^ 
Yet still my miiul forbitU to crave. 


No j»rinccly port, nor wealthy store. 

Nor ff>ree to win a victory ; 

No wily wit to salve a M>re, 

N<» -hajK? to win a loving eye; 
d’o none of these I yield as thrall, 

For why, mv mind despise them alL 

f see that plenty surfeit-* oft. 

And hasty eJirnbejs -oonest fall ; 

I se*> that such as are aloft, 

Mi-hafi d th lhr<*uton mo-it of all; 

1 hose gel vulh toil, .m l ke<p with feari 
.‘^ucli c.ire^ my niin<l can ne^er hear. 

I pre-- to ix-a: iio hauglity swav ; 

I wmh 1)0 molt' than inav suthee ; 

1 do no more than well 1 mav, 

L<Kik wluit I want, my mind supjdiea ; 
Lo, thu'* I trininjdi like a king, 

^^y mindA content wiih anything. 

1 laug!) not at anotinn’s h- 

Nor gru'lg.^ir i at jinoflier's gain ; 

>..* woii lly wa'.<- iny mind < an ; 

I !tto"k ('n;it i- .'iTJoth'-r's haic/; 

I f' ar iCo f.,c. n*':' hiwii 'Ci friend ; 

I ! ‘arlie ii'if ’if", nor dri.a<l inii.e end. 

My we.jlth i-. Iii .ilth and nerf'-t't ease, 

\i d ...n- c-l '.HI- my chief defence; 

1 n» \ < r " ' i 'V hr;) to pleas»y 
N<'i by d -" it (" go.o "tfem'e ; 
d hn- d • I I. \ o. !. i.u - '.Ai i 1 1 die; 

Wo'uid ..:i d.,...li a- I: 


; fr-'iji tin >. Oil!'.'} 

What pn M'uro ),.'t. , ; jirinccJ 
*M":c u'.iinty to t'cor choice, 

Than lo r'i-rn*. n w i; who carele,ss 
In 'jUict lile rcj"., " ; 

Aii'l F";-lino’s fit • T, -t fearing, 

Sing --wot t in suiniic r morning. 

'rimir d.ealitig- plain jind rlglitful, 

Are \oil* of all 'leceit ; 

'rho% neter kio w li ov -piteful 
It is t" tcrl and w.vit 
On fatouritc j'rcsumjituons, 

Wh'.-c i> vain and sumptuous. 

All 'lav til' ir tl-n-ks <‘ach tendcih. 

Ail JcL:hf tlivy take tlieir re.'^.t, 

Mm-e '{uiet than who scndeth 
11 is .s.hip intii tiie Last, 

Where gold and ]»e.arl arc plentv, 

Hut getting \erv viaintv. 

For lawyers and their pleading 
They esteetu it m l :i straw ; 
d !iev think tiiat lione-i iiie.iuing 
Is I'f it>elf a law ; 

^Vhere Foiiscience jinlgeth plainly, 
riny spiuol no money \ainlv. 
t> happy who thus ll\eth, 

N'>t caring nnicli i’or gold, 

^Vilh ehuhing whicii sulheeth 
T«» ktx'p him from the cold : 
ddiough pofir uml jdain hi,s diet. 

Vet merry it is and (piiet. 

when nr fp to Ikul. 

[Fnau the ‘ lUndful of Honcysucklcsu’ Hy Willijun 
llimnU: l.’UCn] 

O Lonl my fhxl, 1 vrandertMl have 
As one that runn aatmv, 

And have in thought, in wonl, and dccxl. 

In idlencas and play, 
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Offended sore thy ^Majesty, 

In heaping sin to sin, 

And yet thy moroy hatli me spar’d, 

So gracious liast thou been ! 

O Lord, my faults I now confess, 

And sorry am therefor ; 

But not so much as fain I would ; 

0 Lord, what wilt thou more? 

It is thy grace must bring that spirit 
For which I humbly pray. 

And that this night tlioii me defend, 

As thou hast done this day. 

AtuI grant, when these mine eyes and tongue 
Shall fail through Nature’s might, 

That then the powers of my poor soul 
hlay praise thee day and night. 


And then, as thou I'ccoivest, rosign to her my throne, 

A promise bad for this bequest, the testator ho dies, 
But all tliat Kdell undertook he afterwuerd denies. 

Yet well he fostere for a time the damsel, that was i|j 
grown ^ li 

The fairest lady under heaven; wliose beanty being j 
known, 

A many princes seek her love, but none mighther obtain, ! 
Forriripjad Edell to himselfherkiTigdom soughttogain ;' 
By chance one Curan, son unto a prince in Danske, did ( 

SCO 

The maid, with whom he fi ll in hue, as mueh as one, 
miglit 1 h'. 

Unhappy ^outh ! what should he ilo I his saint woe ( 
kept in mow , ‘ 

Nor ho, nor any noble man ailinltted to lior a lew. 

One while in melancholy lits he pint -> iiiinM lI Jiway ; 
Anon lie thought by force of arms to w in her if lie may. 
And still anainst the kinL''s re.*>(raiiit did sieretly in- 


[From tho ‘ Poor WMnw'r, yrife.' Jty Willi nu ; imy! 

Thou, find, that rnrst and reign’st in light. 

That flesh cannot attain ; 

Thou, rjod, tluit know ’st the thoiiirhts of men 
Are altogether rain ; 

Thou, (lod, whom leutl^cr tongue of man 
Nor angi'l can o'qua'ss ; 

Thou, Cod, it is that I do seek, 

Thou pity my distress! 

Thy seat, f* Ood, is i.'vervwhcre, 

Thy po^Ycr all powers transcend ; 

Thy wisdom cannot measured l»c, 

For that it hath no end ! 

Thou art the pov;cr and wisdom too. 

And sole felieitv ; 

But I a lump of sinful fh‘''h. 

Nurse of iniquity. 

Thou art hy nature meri'iful, 

And Merey is thy name ; 

And I hy nature miserahle, 

The thrall of sin and shame : 

Then let thy nature, O good tiod ! 

Now work this ibree in me ; 

And elciim the nature of my sin, 

And heal my misery. 

One depth, good Lonl, anotlier craves ; 

iMy depth of sinful eriine 
Requires tlie deptli of mercy great, 

For saving Jicalth in time. 

Sweet Christ, grant tli.it thy dcptli of grace 
May HW'allow up my sin ; 

That 1 thereby may whiter he, 

Than even snow' hath hoen. 

TaJ>: of Arrfmtile awl Car.m. 

[From npofltical opitomeof English Jiistorv-, entitled Albion's 

England, published in l.yflG, the composition of William Warner, 

an attorney of the Common Pleas, who died at a ripe age in 

160 y.] 

The Brutons thus departed heuce, seven kingdoms here 
begone, 

Where diversely in diverse broils the Saxons lost and 
won. 

King Edell and King Adelbright in Divia jointly reign : 

In loyal concord during life these kingly friendsroniain. 

When Adelbright should leave his life, to Edell thus 
ho says : 

By those same bonds of happy love, that held us friends 

always, 

By our byparted crown, of which the moiety is mine, 

By God, to whom my soul must pass, ami so in time 
may thine, 

I pray thee, nay, conjure thee, too, to nourish as thine 
own 

Thy niece, my daughter Argentile, till she to age be 
grown, 


veigli, 

Ai lcii”tli the high coutrollcr. Taoc, whom luiuc imim 

disulnw, J 

Tnibasod liiiu from lordliiic'-s unto a kitchen drudge, | 
'I'liat so, nt least, of life or death slu* might bccDiuc 
judge. 

Acccs.'i >o liad to see, and s]tcak, lie did lii-^- h-vi* bewray 
And tells his birth : lier answer was. she husbandIcs 
would stay. 

Mcanwliile, th(‘ Iritig did beat his brains, his booty t 
ai'hiei e, 

Not caringwiuit beeameof lier, solielo herniiglit thiri o 
At last hisresolution was, some]H*a'':int ^dionld her w in 
And. which was working to his wish, lie <iid olisevv, 
W'itli joy I 

IIow'Curan, wliom lie thought a dnidgi , scapt many a 

amorous toy. 

Tlie king, [lercei virig such his vein, ])romotes hi'i vftss& 
still, 

Lest that tin- baseness f,f flie man should let, perhapt 
his will. 

Asstircd therefore of Ids lo\'( , but not suspi'cting who 
'I'he lover was, the king himself iti his Wdialfiiid woc 
'i’he lady, resolute iVoin love-, uiikindly takes tiiat lie 
.Should bar the noble, and unto ^-o base a nmtcii agree 
And thiTiforc, shifting out of doors, departed tlicnce Ir 
stealth, 


Preferring poverty before a dangerous life in wealth, i 
Wlien Curan lieard of her escape, the an;Mii>)j in hi 
heart 

Was more than much ; and after her from court he dit 
depart : 

Forgetful of himself, his birth, his eountrv, friends nnf 
all, 

And onlv minding whom he mist—the foundress of hi« 
thrall ! 

Nor means he aft ei tofrequent, orcoijrt, orstatid v town«, 1 

But solitarily to live amongst the country growucs. 

A brace of years he liv(‘d thus ; well-jih aHcd so to live ; 

And Hhe})lierd-like to feed ;i flock, himself did w liolly 
give. 

So wasting, love, by work and w'ant, grow almost, to tl»o 
wane : 

But then began a second love, tlic tvorsier of the tw ain f 
A country wench, a neatherd’H maid, where Curan 
kejit his sheeji, , 

Did feed her drove; ami riow on her was all the shep.; 
herd’s kei'p. 

lie borrow’d, on the working days, Ids ho]] y rnffets oft: 

And of the bacon’s fat, to make liis startups Mack and 
soft : 

And lesthis tar-box should offend, he left it at the fold * 

Sweet grow^ or whig, his bottle had ns much as it 
would hold ; 

A «hejivc of bread a« brown as nut, and cliocse oa white 

HB BllOWj 

And wilding.,or theseason’8fruit,h«did inwrip bestow! 
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And whilHt hi» pi«bald cur did sleep, and shoc'p-hook Her stature comely tall, her gait well graced, and her 
lay him by, wit 

Ou hollow (juiils of oaten straw he piped melody. To man'cl at, not meddle with, as matchless, I omit. 

Hut when he spied her, his saint, he wip’d his greasy A globe-like head, a gold-like liair, a forehead sinooth 
shoes, and high, 

And elcar’d the drivel from his beard, and thus the An even nose, f>n either side stocKi out a ^yish eye: 


shejd»<M’d : 

‘ I have, Hwe<'t wench, a piec’e of cheese, as gotni as 
tooth juay chaw, 


And bread, and wildings, souling well nn<l there- dimpled chin. 

witlial did draw' Her snowy neck, w 

His l.'ndrv ; and, in eating, ‘See yon crtnn]>]ed ewe,* upon 


'I wo rosy cheeks, round ruddy lips, with just set teeth 
within, 

A mouth in mean, and underneath a round and 
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j Her snowy neck, with bluish veins, stood bolt upright 
upon 

Jb'i I>orily shoulders ; be^t ing balls, her veined breasts, 
aiioji. 

Add more to V»cauty ; wand-Hke was her middle, 
falliirj' still * * 

And nmre, }i» r long ntid limber anns had white and 
a/nre wri‘^ts. 

And ‘.b’OfbT fmr.o rs answer tr* lier smooth and lily fists ! 

A in print, and jiretty foot ; licr longue of sj)ee(‘h 

was sparo ; 

Ibit speaking, Venus seem’d to speak, the ball from 
bie to b»"iir ! 

With Pallas, .lunf>, ari'l with both, In rself contends in 

face ; 


The 

criiftmuin liath inor*' 

W'U'k in hand than fit,t« tli 

j And .-u 

<•)» as neither wanton s-ceni, nor wayward ; 


on t<‘ i'oe ; 


1 111'-' 

!!, n-T gall. 

The 

l!n ri'iiant, f rnirmking 

;d-< ‘ iid. amj'-' i't Id- v. ifo at 

; A qUi-t 

tul'id.a jiaticnt ino.vd,and jjot <iNdaining any ; 


; 


j N<-i -d- 

iim. gaddtng, gawdy ; and lier facnlticN were 

A y 

out h vv i!i f };.• u a: 

lO 'll. a lid ill! i>!d JUiUi j>i"\ t‘ 1 

i m.i 

n’v. 


a momr: 


A n\!iin 

n > t-'iiguc, iiu heart, no eye, might praise, 

Tim 

n i'lio<).,r a '‘{leplu'rd : 

w'!»)i (ho vtjn )c‘ d'lfh lii-i j 

1 ini'. 

d;( wi'*h, might '•vv, 


fbu-k utit'old. 


For lim. 

for b'vr, for Iona, more good, more worth, 

Ami 

1 id! tic diiv on liill o 

f jduin he m*-: TV elmt i an ■ 

no-; 

e fair than she ! 


hold ; 


Vi-t -m l 

li an v-nc, us such was none, save only she was 


And v.!t)i fl;,' sun doth fdd aLUiin : then j'-Lving home 
bet i me. 

lie turns a crab, or tuuos a round, or s-iuos s-eue merry 
rh\ me ; 

Nor b.vks ho gb*<'tiil tale:- to telljwhibt that ihe bowl 
d-it'n t ri'S : 

And sitteth singing oareawiiv, til! lie to bed bath g*«f. 


t d' .Vrgeiitile, to say the most, were to V>e .silent mneh.* 

‘ 1 knew the lady lery well, but worthless of such 
pra i^e,‘ 

rhe neutress said ; ‘ and muKC I Jo, a shei>herd thus 
should Id iV/e 

riieiNtut < f beauty. Credit nte, thy hitter speech Ih'wthvs 


'I'here slei-ps he s‘>undly all the night, bTgtittiitg luor- I liy ebovnish sha|>e, a coined show. Hut wherefore 
low earev, } dost them weep ?’ 

\*u- bars ho Ida-ting of his c,.rn, .>r nttring of his , (The .-iK jdierd wept, and she was woe, and both did 

I sib nee keep.) 

Or stunit' b\ sen. or St irs ,m land, or ernck r-fen'dit lost, ' * In troth,’ quoth he, ‘I am not such as seeming 1 

Nor sp<*uding fraiikller than his Ib.ck ,shaU still (lefnty j {u-dess ; 

the cw>t. i Hut ilun for her, and now for tliee, I from mvRelf 

W'c'il wot 1, soi»th they kjiv, that say, more quiet digros. 

ni'difs aiul dins | Her loved 1, wretch that 1 am, a recreant to be ; 

'I'hc sheplienl .slta ps ami w'ake.s than he whoMC l attle j 1 boed lier, that hated love ; Vmt now 1 die for thee. 

he doth gr«/,e. At Kirklaml is my father's court, and Cunin is my 

Hidieve me, lass, a king is Vmt n man, and so nm 1 ; name ; 

Content is worth a innuarchy, and mischiefs hit tlie In IMeH’s court .sometimes in pomp, till love controLl*d 
hi;:h. the .same : 

.As late it <lid iv king and his, md dying far from Hut now ; what now? dear heart- ! how now? wh«.t 
hciu'c, ailest thou to weep !' 

Who b ft a <lnughter (save thvs'If) for fair, a mu' b- ( I'he damsel wept, and he wm woo, and both did 
less wench.* silence keep.) 

Here did he pause, as if liis tongue hncl made his ‘ I grant,’ quoth ahe, * it was too much, that you did 
heart offence. luve 8o much ; 

The neatress, longing for the rent, did egg him on to Hut whom your former could not move, your aecond 
tell love doth touch. 

How fair Hhe wan, and who she was. ‘ Jshc bore,’ Thy tw i<'c beloved Agentilc subraitteth her to thee: 

quoth he, ‘ tlie Viell Ami for thy double love preeenta hereclf a aingle fee; 

For beauty: though I clownish am, I know' what lu passion, not in jverson chang’d, and I, my loixl,am 
beauty is, she.’ 

Or did I not, yet, seeing thee, I seimcless were to miss. They sweetly aiirfeiting in joy, and silent for a space, 
StippoBC her beauty Helen’s lihe, or Helen’s somewhat Whert'as the ecstacy had end, did tenderly embrace; 

less, And for their wedding, and their wish, got fitting 

And every star consorting to a pure complexion guess. time and place. 
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Sonnet. 

[By Geoi:ge CbapTiinn, the Trunslutor of Homer: 13115.} 

Muwegi, that sin^:: Lovc\s pcnsual cinjiiric. 

And lovers kiTidliTifj your enraged fii-es 
At Cupid’s bonfires burning in the eye. 

Blown with tlie empty breath of vain desires ; 
You, that prefer the painted cabinet 
Before the wealthy jewels it doth store ye, 

That all your joys in dying figures set. 

And stain the living substance of your glory ; 
Abjure those joys, abhor their memory ; 

And let my love the honour’d subject be 
Of love and honour’s com]>lete history ! 

Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The majesty and riches of the mind. 

That dwell in darkness ; for your god is blind, 

T/iC Woottinan'^i WaU'. 

fFroin * Knglund's Hcliwn,’ where it is signed, ‘ Hhep. 
I'oiiie.’j 

Through a fair forest as I went, 

I, 'poll a summer’s day, 

I met a woodman, quaint and gent. 

Yet in a strange array. 

I marveUM much at his disguise, 

Whom I did know so well ; 

But thus, ill terms both grave uml nisc, 

His mind he ’gan to tell ; 

Friend ! muse not at this fond array. 

But list a while to no*; 

For it hath iioljte me to survey 
M hat I shall show to thee. 

Fong liv’d I in this forest fair, 

'J’iJl, weary of my weal. 

Abroad in walks 1 would repair, 

As now I will reveal. 

^fy first day’s walk was to the court, 

Where beauty fed mine eves ; 

Yet iound I that tlio courtly spi^rt 
Did mask in sly disgoiisc : 

For falseliood sat in fairest looks, 

And friend to friend was coy : 

Court favour fill’d but empty rooks, 

And then I found no joy. 

Desert went naked in the cold, 

When crouching craft was fi-d ; 

Sweet words were cheajily bouglit and sold, 

But none that stood in stead. 

Wit was employed for each man’s own ; 

Plain meaning came too short ; 

All these devices, seen and knomi, 

Made me forsake the court. 

Unto the city next I went, 

In hope of better hap ; 

Where liberally I launcht and sjient, 

As set on Fortune’s laj). 

The little stock I had in store, 

Methought would ne’er be done ; 

Friends flock’d about me more and more, 

As quickly lost as won. 

For, when I spent, then they were kind ; 

But when rny purse did fail, 

The foremost man came la.st lihind • 

Thus lore with wealth doth quail. 


Once more for footing yet I strove, 
Although the world did frown : 

Bui tliev, before that lield me up. 
Together trml me down. 

And, lest once more I sliould arise, 

They sought my <juito decay: 

'J'hcn got 1 into this ilisguise, 

And thc'nce I stole away. 

And in my mind (methouglit), I said, 
Lord bless me from the city ; 

AN'hcrc simpleness is thus betray’d 
Witlnuit remorse or pity. 

Yet would 1 not give (tver so. 

But once more try my fate ; 

And to the eountrv then I go, 

'I'o 11M' in (juiet state. 

'J’licre did aj>j)ear no subtle shows. 

But yoa ami nay uent sniootljlv ; 

But, lonl ! how country can gloze. 

When they sjuak most untruly I 

More craft wa^ in a biittonf «l ca['. 

And in an old u ito’> mil, 

'fluin in my lib' it wa- mv Imp 
'J’o sec on ilowi) or dale. 

'J'hcre was no open forerry 
But undmhanded gleaning, 

Which they call i-oimlrv polii'v, 

But Jiath a irerser meaning. 

Some go<nl hitld fae<,‘ bears (uit ‘In* wrong, 
Because bo gains tlirrobv ; 

The poor man’s ba< lv is crack’d cre h ng, 
I'ct there he let^ liim lie. 

And no (legM-oe, among them all, 

But liad such elo-^o inten<liiig, 

That I upoTi Jitv knees tli<l fall. 

And pray’d for their amending. 

Back to the woods I got aguiin, 

In mind per]de,\ed sf»re ; 

^\ here I found ease f)f all my pain, 
mean to stray no more. 

There city, court, nor country too. 

Can any way annoy me ; 

But as a wooilman ought to do, 

1 freely may emjdov me ; 

There live I quietly alone, 

And none to trip my talk : 

M hcref(*re, when I am dead and gone, 
Think on the woo<lman’a walk ! 


Thre Oi a (idvilen m Iter Sure. | 

[From ‘An Hour’s Kecrcatlon in Music,' by Rich. Alison: IflCC.] 

There is a gar<lcn in lier face, 

Where roses anrl white lilicH grow ; : 

A lieavcnly paradise is tlmt jilace, i' 

M herein all pleamint fruits do grow ; 11 

There cherries grow that none may buv ! 

Till chcrry-ripc themselves do cry. ' * [ 

Tho.se cherries fairly do inclose ij 

Of orieiit jiearl a double row, jj 

Which whmi her lovely laughter showji. I! 

J hey look hke ro^cdman fill’d with snow : !' 

1 et them no peer nor prince may buy, ! 

Till cherry.rii>e themselves do cry. i i 
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Jl<?r fyc« like an^rcl* watch them «tilJ; 

Her l*row« like U;ndc<I hows ilo Htand, 
Thrcat’niiig with j>ierciiig irownn to kill 
All that approach Hilli eye or 
Th«‘.Ht* NacrtMl rlurri icK to conic iilgh. 

Till cherry-ripe lheinc»che-» <lo civ. 


[AttrlbutcMl, ujH>n Mu{ 4 KM>itiun only, t/> Pon Jon^»n.] 

From rihcvoii, in fairv larnl, 

'J'hc kirig of ^.'loHis nml mIokIowh there, 

Mail Hohin I, at hi>4 comtnaiitl, 

Am ‘icht to vic\s‘ the night-**j'ort'< here. 

What revel jovit 
!•* Kept ahoot, 

In CMTv <'<<nH r wln're I go, 

I will o’cr'ce, 

Aii‘1 merry he, 

Arid make go,id xport, with lio, ho, ho! 

More swift than lightning can I t!y 
Ahoui this airy «ill.in sn-.n, 

And, in a minute’s dio.t. i-v 

r.ach thing that’s ,l..ne helow tlic niooti. 
'I'here’s not a hag 

< If gh'-st '.h.ill wa</, 

(ir cry, ’wave g'.Ulins 1 where 1 g-. ; 

Hut Koluji I 
'Mieir f.-at" will spy. 

And send them home with ho, ho, ho ! 

W'heiicVr Kuch ivandt rers 1 n,<» t. 

As (roni th< i»‘ nighl--poits they trudge home. 
With counterteiiing >ou’e I gr«et, 

And cull them on witli me to roam : 

'1 hroiigh wo-mU, thr<»ugh lake- ; 

'I'hrough hiigs, through brakes ; 

(If else, unseen, with them 1 gc., 

All in the nick, 

'1 " play fiojue trick. 

Ami frolic it, with la*, ho, ho ’ 

Sometimes I nu’et them like a man, 

Sometimes an o\, >0110 tinu*s a lenni 1 : 

And to a hor‘s<« I turn me (uin, • 

'J'o trip arid trot about them round. 

Hut if to ride 
My bui k they stridt. 

More -wilt than wimi away I g*', 

< I'er ln'd'ge and lands, 

'J'hrough poids and ]»onds, 

I hurry, laughing, ho, ho, ho I 


When any need to borrow aught, ; j 

We lend them what they do require : u 

And, for the use demainl we nought ; I < 

f)ur own iM all we do desire. d 

1 f to rtqnty ! 

d'hey do <leln v. 

Abroad amongst tliciu then I go, 

And night by night, 

I them alfright, i 

With jilnchings, dreams, and ho, ho, ho ! 

When lazy queans have nought to do, 1 

Hut Kiu«ly liow to eog and lie : !; 

To make debate and iui»<-hi(ff to<j, 1 1 

’TwiTit »>ne another -secretly : i 

I mark tlo ir gloze, |l 

And it di-clo.se |j 

To them wh<»iu they hare wTonged »0)| 
W'lu'n I liave done, 

I get me g'Uic, 

And le:l^e them sctdiling, ho, ho, ho! 

When men do traps and engines ‘■ct 
In loop hob-s, whore the vermin creep. 

Who from their f< Ids and houses get 

I hcir din-ks and geese, and lambs and aheep; 

I spy the gin, u 

And enter in, ; 

And sofiM a vermin taken so ; 

Hut when they there , i 

Apfiroach mi near, 

I li ap out laugliiiig, ho, ho, ho I ' 

Hy wells and rills, in meadows green, 

We nightly dance our heyday guise ; 

And to our fairy king and queen, 

We I’hant our noMUiliglit minstrelsies. ■ 

\\’hen larks 'gin sijig, i 

Away we fling ; 1 

And babe- new borti steal as we go ; ’ 

.\!ol < lf in bed j i 

We leave in stead, | 

And wend its laughing, bo, bo, ho ! ; 

r. 

1 lorn hag-bre.l Merlin's lime, luive I 
Thu- nightly revelled to and fixi ; 

And for my pratiks men call me by ij 

The nam<‘ .>f lb.bin f ok. tl-fellow. 

Fiemls, ghiisf s, and sprites, , 

\Vho haunt the night-. 

The hags ami goblins tlo me know ; 

And Inddamc-s old 
My feats have t<dd, 

So >alc, vale ; ho, ho, hoi 


When lads and lasses merry be, 

\\'itb po-sets and with junkets fine ; 
I'lm'en of all the conipany, 

I cat their ('akes and siji their wine ! 

A ml, to make sport, 

1 puff and snort ; 

And out the caudles I do blow : 

I’he maiiis 1 kiss, 

'riicy shriek- AV'ho’s this ! 

1 answer nought but ho, bo, ho I 

Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight 1 t'ard up their wool ; 

And, while they i«h*ep and take their ease, 
With wheel to thrtuu-i.H their liax 1 pull. 
I #prind at mill 
Their malt up still ; 

I dre»« their hemp ; 1 Npiii their tow ; 

If any wake. 

And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho I 


(fiti (niff )’(.e;q/ CoHi'tirr. 

.\n obi sung made by an aged old pate, 

t If an uld ws.ishipful gentleman, who had a great 
estate. 

That kept a brave obi house ut a Iwuuuiful rate, 

And an old poi'tcr to rtditno the pcs>r at his gniv ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen’s, i 

And the queen’s old courtier. i 

\Vith an old lady, whose angt'r one word assuage# ; 

They every quarter j>aid their old servants their wrages. 

Ami never knew w hut belong’d to cc»achmeu, fo<umen, 
nor J>iigcs 

Hut kept twenty old fellow.# with blue cwit'# and 
Wlges ; j 

Like an <dd courtier, &c. ■ 

With an old atudy ftU’d full of learned old books, ^ | 

With an old rererend chaplain, you might know him S 

by hU looks, i \ 
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With an old buttery hatch worn quite oft* the hooks, 
And an old kitchen, that maintain’d halt* a dozen old 
cooks ; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With an ol<l hall, hung about with pikes, guns, and 
bows, 

With old swords and bucklers, that had borne many 
shrewd blows. 

And an old frieze coat, to cover his worship’s trunk 
hose, 

And a cuj> of old sherry, to comfort his coj)per nose; 
Like an old courtier, &:c. 

With a good old fashion, when Christmas was ('mne. 
To call in all his old neighbours with bairidiH* and 
drum, 

With good cheer enough to furnish every old room, 
And old liquor able to make a cat s])eak, and man 
dumb ; I 

Like an old courtier, <kc. 

With an old falconer, huiitsjnen, and a kt-nnel uf 
hounds, 

I That never hawk’d, nor hunted, but in his invu 
grounds ; 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own 
houruls, 

And when he died, gave every child a thousand g<»<Kl 
]) 0 uuds ; 

Like an old courtier, 

But to his eldest son his house and lands heassiguM, 
Charging him in his will to keep the obi bouniil'ul 
mind, 

To be good to his old tenants, and to his neighbour- 
be kind ; 

But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear liow he ua> 
inclined ; 

Like a young courtier of the king’s. 

And the king’s young courtier. 

Like a ftourishing young gallant, newly come to liis 
land, 

Who keeps a brace of ])ainted madams at his com- 
inand, 

And takes uj) a thousand pounds upon his fatlier^ 
land, 

And gets drunk in a tavern till he can neither go nor 
stand : 

Like a young courtier, &:c. 

With a iietvTangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and 
spare, 

Who never knew what belong’d to good housekeeping 
or care, 

Who buys gaudy-coloui’d fans to iday with wanton 
air, 

And seven or eight different dressings of other women’s 
hair : 

Like a young courtier, kc. 

With a new-fashion’d hall, built where the old one 
stood, 

Hung'round with new })ictures that do the poor no 
good, 

With a fine marble chimney, wherein burns neither 
coal nor wood, 

And a new smooth shovel board, wliereoii no victuals 
ne’er stood : 

Like a young courtier, ^c. 

With a new study, stuff’d full of painj)hlet 8 and plays, 
And a new chaplain, that swears faster than he prays, 
With a new buttery hatch, that opens once in four'or 
five daySf 

And a new French cook, to devise fine kickshaws and 
toys : 

Like a young courtier, Ac. 


With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 

On a new journey to London straight we ftU must be¬ 
gone. 

And leave i»ne to keep house, but our new pmter 
John, 

"Wdio relieves the poor with a thump on tlie hack with 
a s(«MU' ; 

Jake a \oung courtier, iVe. 

Witli a now gentleman usher, whose carriage Is euiu- ; 

ph-te, ^ ^ j 

\\ ith a new etuiehman, footmen, and pages to carry ! 

uji the nu’at, | 

With a wailing gentlewoman, whose dressing is Vi ry | 
mat, 

AVho, wlien her lady has dined, lets ihe 6cr\ants iioi | 
eat ; i 

Like a young courtier, iVe. 

AA iih )ieu tltlos ol‘ lioiioia-, b<.u;’lit with his failo rL 
old gold. 

Lor which suioliy ol’his aix'e tor-’old tnaiior^ aro sold ; i 
-And tliis is ilu‘ eoi;t>e 1110 -.', nf .iiir now gallants hold, ' 
\\ bieh inako-. that eood Iohim kn ping i-now ;.ro\u»K0 i 
oold y 

Aniojig tin'} ouiig't-oiirt il ls o(' »!i- kii»g, d 

t >r tlio king’- young court it ! ■. jj 

.1//o’c'i’o,n i| 

A\ boll this old Oil]' v*:is new, n 

‘I'i- siiioe Iv. (. humlrod \ ear ; '1 

Xt‘ inuliee tlien wo kn<'W, 

But all thin;'- ploni\ \'.or,. • 

All Iriond-hijt now doo;i\- 

(Boliet i' iiio ; hi- i- tnio) ; j 

AA'lneli wa- le t in tho>o days, j 

\\ bon thi- old o.'ip Wits now. j 

'J’bo nobh>- (.f o\ir latid. ! 

W or<- miioh tb-ii-liit <1 (hen, j 

do lt:i\o ;tt liioir ooiiuuand 

A <-ri w oi lu-t \ 11)01), 

A\’iiiob lo thoir oouts woro known, 

< M' taw iiA, red. or bine, i 

A\ itli ero-t- oil tie ir -lot \c- sliown, { 

A\ ben this old cjip w;i> newv. i 

Now prbh' hatli bani^ll’d all, | 

t nto our land's reproaeli, 

A\ hen ho wJjose means is small, 

Alainlaiii' i)oth horse ;;ntl ei :e h; 1 

instead of a hundred nu n, 

'I’he coach allows but fwo ; | 

d'liis was not thougdit <ui tleui, } 

A\ bell tills old can Wiis nc\v. 

(jiood liosjdtul’ty ) 

A\ us clierisli'd then td* many ; i 

Now j)Oor moll Ktarvo and die, j 

Ami arc not htdp'd b\- any ; ! 

Lor charity waxt-tii otdd, j 

And lo\o i- joi'ii'l in fiwv ; j 

'Ihis was not in time of old, i 

A\ lion this old oaj> was new. 

AA liore'er you travelled then, j 

Y(<u might meet on tie* way ! 

Uravi* knights and gentlemen, I 

Clad in their conntiy grey ; !i 

That courteoUH would apjiear, ' 

And kindly welcome you j 
No puritans then nere, 

When this old eaii was iitw. 

Our ladies in those days 
In civil habit went ; 

Broad cloth was then worth praiwj, 

And gave the best content : 
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French fauhiowB then were Bconi’d ; 

Fond fan^loB then nono know ; 

Then incMie«ty women iidornM, 

When thb old cap waa m vv. 

A man inij^ht then Uehold^ 

At ('hrintma^*, in each l»ull, 

Goo<l fires to curli the cold, 
j Aik! meat for (.'reat and small : 

] I'he iit'ighhourM uere friendly hidden, 

j And all had welcome true ; 

i 'fhe poor from the ^ates \vere not chidden, 

I When this old caj» was new. 

I liiack jju'kK to cAerv man 

Were fill'd with wine and heer ; 

! No iHMvtrr pot nor can 

In those diiys di<l up)tear ; 
i fio(td cheer iti a noldemriu’s hoiue 

) W as Counted u st ernly show ; 

1 W e W ant* <1 no hruw n mu smO’e, 

W heji thi« ohl eap was new . 

We ttJttk m-t .hdii'ltt 
In eiij.^ ttf .silver tine ; 

X"i;e vimler the »le;_'ree >'l' :i lnl;dit 
In jdfite thank het-r or wine ; 

Nt'W e.K'li nu'i'haJ.icaI loan 

Hath a ('ijd'our'l •>[')'h'.ie fu a -lo-w ; 

Wliieh !j rare th'.n.: llieh, 

' ^\’lleu tin- "Id cap wii' new. 

! Then hiihtun w.i-t nnh uii, 

, No -initui^ no n <ijd we *. 

i t lu i'^iiuos di«l nsu! V scorn, 

j Itevit'd anioiii.' tin: .lews. 

! The law MU '” t.i he p'e'd 

At that tone hai'!!\ knew ; 

I tu- m: n with tmin u/reetl, 

\NTien this oM cap xras new. 

N't captain then I'uronsrd, 

Nor spent poor sohlitiN pax ; 

’i hi y xvere not so alai'i d 
As they are at this ilay : 

(M'iseven daxf< iluy make eioht, 

'I'o kei'p fioin them ilo ir 'iue ; 

1*001 soldiers liad ihedr ri;,:ht, 

^^’hen oltl <'ap was new ; 

, \\ Inch nnnie them torxxnrd stiU 

To fjo, althoiiji^h not prest ; 

And with ttood will, 

> 1 heir fortunes xxerv ll»e best. 

Onr Kijolish then in lioht 
l>id fxirei;^* fiH-ii sulaiue, 

; Aiiil forceij them all («> 

\\ hen this i>hl cap wait new. 

(ixjil save* <>ur ^racioun kino, 

I And ncikI liim h>n|; t<» Uxe: 

! Lord, mischief t»n lliem brino 

; That w ill not their ahn.s gite, 

Hut se^'k to rob the poor 
I Of that xvhixdi is their due : 

I This xvtts not in time of yue, 

When tills old cap was new. 

Loyalty Cimfwti. 

[SuppaiMAd to liMxrt) b4Nm writUai by Sir llofw L'Kmlmnfrt. 
while In e<u)htt«iuttQt on aetiount of hte adhvmivc to C'harlim I.J 

Ik*at on, prottd billows ; Hor«as, blow ; 

Swell, cxiH’d war<ss, high a« Jorv’s roof; 

Your Incivility doth show 

That innocence it ictnjMntt-proof j 
I bough surljr NorcuM frown, my thoughta art* calm ; 
Thun MtrikO) amictioui ffor thy vroundjii arc babn. 


'i'hat which the world miiictills a jail, 

A private clonct is to m« ; 

Whilst a gooxl conscience is my bail, 

Ami innocence my lil>erty: 

LfK-kn, Imrs, ami solitude, together met, 

Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 

I, wliilsfc I wisird to Ih‘ rxHired, 

liito this juixate room wua turned ; 

Ati if their wi.sdom.H had eouHjiir’d 
'file salaniandi r .liould Ik; burned > 

Or like those hojdiists, that would drown a fl#h, 

I am coiistniin'd to suflcT what 1 wish, 
cynic loxi s kii, poverty, 

I'lie pelican In r wilderness, 

And 'tis llie Indian's ]*ride to be 
Naked on ffo/cn ( aucasus : 

Contcnttiieiit c.'tniiot smart, st<>ie« we see 
Alake torments cas\ to their apathy. 

'Mk -c niHiiaclc' ujion my arm 

1, as mv mistre s’ faxouj-s, wear ; 

And for to keep n,y aiikh s warm, 

I haxc -ojiio ir-ui 'hackles theT<' ; 

These wails an; i-ot mx L'acrison ; t)o' cxdl, 

Wliicii lucti call jail, dotii prow m\ citadel. 

I'm in ihf- cabinet lo k'1 u]» 

I.ik" -'une hk:ii-)'ri.'cd imxrgarue ; 

< U' like the groat Mogul "V l*opo. 

Am clol-icr‘d trp fVom public sight ; 
Hctircd!:«-s is n pii-.-< of majesty. 

And thu-, proud, suit.ti!, I'm as great as thee, 
lieic "in for want of food imis; starve, 

\\'iierx‘ txinjiting Ejects are not seen ; 

And these .strong 'wills xio only ^erve 
To keep \ ice out. ami ke« }i me in ; 

Malii e >.>f late N grrown char siable mux? ; 

I'm i...{ ei/inmitted, but am iiepl scrurt*. 

>• be that struck at Jason’s life. 

Thinking t’ have made his purpose sure, 

Hy a malictoin« friendly kidfc 
l>id only wound him to a cure : 

Malice, I set?, wants wit ; for what is meant 
Mischief, oHtime.'i prt>ves fu' jur by th‘ event. 

Wlien once mv prim t alHictiou hath, 
Pro»j>erity doth treason seeta ; 

And to make siimoth so ixuigh a path, 

1 can learn natientx* from him ; 

Now not t" suffer sh,>xv>, no loyal heart — 

\Vhen kings xxani < s ibjxcts mu"t V»ear a part. 

Whiil thoucli 1 camiot sex' my V.ing, 

NTuther iix pxuson, vu' in coin • 

Yet c-.iitiunplation xs a thing 

'j'hat n'lolers what 1 h.axe not. mine: 

^^y king froja me what adamant can juirt, 

Whom 1 i-lo wx'ar x iigraxen on my iieart. 

Have you not sri n the nightingale 
A prisoner like, cxKupM m a cage, 
llo'v doth ,sh*,‘ chant her wontxsl tale, 

In tlmt her narroxv hennltagx* ! 

F.ven then her eharming' meloxlv doth pixivo 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 

1 am that blnl wlmm tliey eombine 
Thus to deprive of libx'rty ; 

Hut though they do mv coqxse confine, 

Vet, maugre hate, my s«.)ul is free ; 

And, though immur'd, yet cati 1 ehirjx and sing 
Diograce to rebels gb'ry to mv king. 

My soul is fiXH* as ambient air, 

Although inv booer |»art*s immew^’d ; 
Whilst loyal tlioughts do still rejwir 
T* accompany my solitude ; 

Although rebellion do my body bind. 

My king alone con captirate my mind. 
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CYCL01M5DIA OF 


1>U06K WUITEKS. 

HE i>rosc writers of this 
aj’e rank chietly in the 
departments of theolojxy, 
j)hilivsnphy, and Instorieal 
and antuiuarian intorma- 
tion. There was, as yet, 
hardly any vesli^^ie of 
])roseemployed with taste 
in lietion, or even in ob¬ 
servations upon manners: 
tlion^li it must he ob¬ 
served, that in I'di/ahetIds 
rei^n apj>eared the* once 
' j)t)pular romanee of Ar~ 
l)y Sir IMulip Sid¬ 
ney: and then* lived nn- | 
(ler the two sneeeedin;T monarehs sevend aenle and 
humorous dc'seribers of hnman eharaeter. 


This produetion was never flnislicMl, and, not having i 
been intended fi>r the i>res«, apjKairt*<l only after the 
author's death. His next work was a traet, entitled 
The Defhiee of Voest/^ wheri* lie has rc]|K‘lh*<l the oh- 
ieetions hronirlit by the I'tiritnns of his a^e against 
tlie p(»etie art. tlie )>rofess(>rs of wlvit'h tlu y (‘ontemp- 
tuouslv denominated *eaterpillars of the eoimmmj: 
wealth.’ 'I'his j>ro(!iietii»n, niough writteij WTHi the 
nartiatitv of a ]>oi>t, leis been deservially a<lmired for 
the beauty of its style and ipmeral soundness of its 
reastmirigl I.n i:>84, tin* eharaeter of bis nuele, the 
eelehrated Earl of !.eiee^t<'r. having been attaeked 
in u piihlieation ealleii Leieistrfs (\mtmonHrcilth, 
Sidnev wrote a reply, in wliieli. although the heavii'St ; 
aeeusations were passed over in sikaiee, he ilid not j 
sernple to address his o]^]>oneiU in sneh terms as the | 
following :—‘ lint to thee I say, tliou thereiti liest in | 
thy thn>at, whiih 1 will be ready to justify upon | 
thee in any j>hu‘e of lairope, where tlam wilt assign i 
me a free plaee of eoniing, as within three months j 
.after tli(‘ pni)lishii)g hereof 1 may un«|^Tstand tljy | 
ndnd.* 'Phis perfomiatiee seeftis to have j>roved nn- ! 
s;itisfaetorv to I .eieester and his friends, ,as it was not i 
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printed till near the middh* of the eighteiaith (aan 
tnry. l)esirous of aetiNe * niplovnient, Sidm v next 
eonten^plateil an i vpeddti* n. vMih Nir I'raneis ivrak<>. 
against the Spanish settleUK’nls in Ainerira; hut 
this intention w:js tVnstrateil by a iHTemjdorv man- 
<late from the tpieen. Iji Ids,'), if ts said, iu’ wan 
named one of the eandidates f >r the erown of rolainl. 
at tlnit tinu‘ vacant ; on w Inch oeeasion lih/alsdh 
again threw ohslaehs in the \\i\y, being afraid ‘to 
lost* the jewel of her tim«.* 5 .’ He was not. however, 
hung jH'rmitted to remain mu iiiployed ; f .r, in tlte 
same }ear. Jdizaheth luiv ittg d( termiin il tt> send 
milit.ary assist.anee to tlie Prott>aan( irdiahitants of 
the Netherlainls. then groaning ht iu ath thi t»p])rf*!»- 
.sive measures of the Sj)atdanls, lx* was appointed 
governor of ]'Jn»hiitg, one of the towns eed***! to the 
English in return ftii- this aitl. Soon afti rwurd*, tin? 
lairl of Leiee^tor. with an army of six thousand nu-n, 
went over tt* the Net la rliinds, w here* he waji joined 
hy Sir Philip, as general of the Inux*. d'he coiuluet 
of tlie eari in this war was higidy impnalent. and 
such as to call fortli re}K*ated expressions of dissatis¬ 
faction frmn his ne]ihew Phili[>. 'flu* niiiitarv ex- 
ploit.s of tlavlattr r wen* highly liononr.ihle to him ; 
in partienlar, he sneeeeded in t.iking the town of 
Axel in ilis I'ari'er. however, was destineil to 

be short : for having, in vS‘})tend»er of the same \ ear, 
aceideiitally eneonntered a detaelnnent ot the Spanish 
army at Zutphen, lie rei-' ived a w omal, whie!i in a 
few weeks proved ni'.rt.il. Ah he was carried fnni 
tlie tield, a wi ll-known incident ocemn d. hv w inch 
the generosity of his nature was strongly displaved. 
Ihdng overcome w ith thirst frortj extensive bleeding 
anil fatigue, lie called for waiter, which was aeoird- 
ingly brought to him. At tlu* naanent he was lifting 
it to his mouth, a poor soMier w.as ctirritsl hv, des- 
penitely wounded, w ho fixed his eyi'S eag< t Iv on the 
cup, Sidney, observing tins, instantlv delivered the 


I 
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ford, and Cambridge, displ.iyed rernarkaTile aeuteness 
of intellect and cravingfor knowledge. After spending 
three years on the continent, he returned to England 
in 1.576, and hecanio one of the brightest ornaments of 
the court of Elizabeth, in wdiose favour ho-stood very 
Iiigh. In the 3 ’car 1,5S0, his mind having been 
ruffled in a quarrel w ith the Earl of Oxford, lie retired 
in search of tranquillity to tlie se.at of his hrother- 
in-law% the Earl of Pembroke, at Wilton, and there 
occasionally employed himself in comjio.sing the work 
above-mentioned, a heroic romance, to w liicli, as it 
was written chiefly for his 6i.stcr’.s amuscmeiit, he 
gave the title of 7ne Countesaqf Pembroke's Arcadia. 


beverage to him, saying, ‘ J hy nei'essity is yet greater 
than mine.’ His death, wdiieh took jilaie on the 
10th ot October lawti, at the early age of Ihirtv-two, 
W'ua dei'ply and extensively lamente<), hotli at home i 
and abroad. His bravery and ehivalnms nmgna- 
nimity—lii.s grace and jKilish of manner—the purity (| 
of his morals—his le;irning and ri fmemenl of taste ' 
—liad procured for him lovi* and (steem wherever M 
he was known. Ily tlie dinxdion of Eh/alH-th, ins '■ 
remains were eonveyed to Ijondon, and honourcMl 
with u public funeral in (he cathedral of St Paul’s* i - 
Of the piHitry of Sir Philip ,Sidnev we have stmken ‘ i 
m fi former page. It is almost exdusivelv as a ' 
prose writer thut ho deserves to Ik.* prominoatfy men- 1 
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EXGLIBri En'ERATURR 


fnn MfiLir ftiDMinr. 


tinned in ft hiiitory of EnKii<»l> Litcrftture; and in 
judging of !d« rnerit«, we ougiit to lunir in ndnd the 
enrly age at whirJi fie wui out of!! IIi« *Areadia,' on 
* wiiicli the (diief |V)rtion of in« fame umloubtedly 
I rest«* vfun no iinivernally read and admired in the 
1 n‘igte» of Kli/aiM’th and ii**r HueecKsor, that, in Ift-id, 

} it lind rearlmd an eightli e<!ition. Sidmeqtientlv', 

Ji tiowever, it fell into etauparalive negleet, in whieh, 
ij during the last et rifury, tin* eiintemptuouj* terrns in i 
l! which it was Kpoki ii of hy Ilnrace Walfude <’oiitri- 
! Vmt<‘d not a little ^okee p it. Hy that w rit< r it i« cha- ; 
I ructc-rised as‘a tvdioiis, lamentahh', j»cdanri<-, piiKtoral \ 
; roniance, whieji tla* patience of a ypuug virgiii in 
’ love (annuit now kvad** thronela’ And the jtjdgTfiC'ht 
I inon- reeenfty pronunnerd hy Dr Drake,* and Mr , 

I Ih»/litt.t is iilmo-f («jually niif.ivonrahle. On the. 

other hutel. Sidney has found a h-rvi-tit a<lmirer in ' 

: another inodorn writ* r, A\lto lui^ddy < \tols tla ; 

■ ’ Aia adia' in the .socou.l vnluiiM- of tho UetrosjH-eti\♦* ; 
Heview. A middle eunrsu is steered t>y JlrZoia li, 
wli(», in his Mi'Uiatirs t.fSidru'v, puldished in 
wltile he adtnitK that (diangos in taste, manner.s, and 
" opinions, have ren<lered the ‘ Arcadia’ unsuitahh* to , 
mod* ) )i n-aders. maintains 1 hat * there are ]»assaee- in ! 
thi** \\<M k <'S<phvin ly h<-an?ifii! n'\-ful oh*-'‘rvations 
on lifh ;u)d maimers a \arii t\ and aiemirato dis 'ri- 
minat ion of ( Imruit-rs -tine M-ntiments, vxpmssed in I 
strong an<I ad* ipiafe tt rin- animated th seriptions, i 
etjua! to any that oernr in the anriont «*r m»Miorn | 
poets - sano lessons of nior.ility. a?»d indi* ions reth***- 
ti«>r>!s on 'jovi rmnent and ]tolij y. A re ader,’ he eon- 
tmii-s, ‘ who takes \)p the volume, jmtv D-compared 
lt» a tra\tn.r who lias a haig and drearv roa<l l.* 
pa«H. 'l ie. oh'ua {*« that .sn,ct .ssj\ < 1 v meet liin eve* 
m.ty led in neral In* vary phasing, hnt »K-ea- 
sionally he is i harmetl with a more heautiful pro- 
s|a^*t - with the verdure of a rteh valh v with a,' 
naudovv c'namelh'il with lloua rs with a murmur <»fi 
a rivulet - til" Hweliing gnoi* the hanging riH*k—1 
tije* Hpleiulid villa. 'I'hest' eharnting ohjet ts alum- j 
• iantly etaiipen-ate for tin* jovli-ss regions In him j 
trave rse d. I h* v lill hitn with d* light. exliilarate his ; 
elrtwjpiiig .Spirits and at tin* deed in* ■ of dav', he* re‘]‘Ose‘s ' 
wilii ('eanplaeene y and satistai ljon.’ 'This r*‘pre*se*n- ( 
talh,>n we are* inelnn d P- re gard as doi;!',r at least | 
ample iusliee* to tlir * Arcadia.’ tlie* forme r liigh popn* I 
laritv e)t wltie-h is, eioiihtje sH, in sorje* el^gres* aftri- i 
leUlahle* te> the jHTsoti.el f.mn- ot its autheer. anei t«* tiie* j 
sejireity of we*rks of tie tiem in tiee- <la\ s of I’.H/ahe-th. i 
Hut tei v* hate*ve*r e aviM s the aeimir.itieni w itii v leie h i 
it was re‘e*e*ive'el may U* asenU d, the n* e an hanllv. i 
We* tlnnk. Ik* a epu stitne, that a weak so exts'Usivi Iv 
porusvd mu.*«l liave eoiltrihute ! not a lifth* t‘» hx tin* ’ 
Kngtish teengue. and te> torm Vjiat. vigorous anel ima¬ 
ginative stv is^ whiedi e haraetcnse'^s tin* lilte*rature eef 


* Mr Molyrutux—Few word* are be«t. My leitem 
to my father have (name to the eye# of totue. Neither 
<*ai» i eemekfiiii any hut you for it. If it Dj fO, you 
have* playrei the very knave with in® ; aiidg|^ I wiU 
make* you know, if | have goewl proof of it* But that 
fe»r So nmch as i« past. For that in to come, I Aaieure 
you U'fore* Deeel, that if over I know you do »o much 
as read any hnie r I write to niy father, without hi* 
cejmmaiicliiie'iit, or my <*</nse,'nt, / will thrutft my dag¬ 
ger inte» ye)u. Anel trust te> it, for I *peak it in eame«t. 
In the* m<*aii time, larewerlh’ 

Df flu* fnlieiw ing e'xtraets, three are from Swiney’s 
‘ Ar aelia,’ and the, fourth from his ‘ 1 >cfenccofl^oe*// 

[A Ttfnjpfjft.] 

I'lie re nreese <*ven witli the sun a ve 11 (,f dark cloud* 
hef.re his face*, whl<*}i slneftly, like ink jKUireel into 
wat"r, l.ael Mn< ke.*el o\e r all the- faen* e>f heaven, pre¬ 
paring, us it wi'iv, ft inoiiniful stage fnr a tnig^eely 
to 1 m- jdaved e-n. 1 "r, lorthwith iht; winel* lM*gnn 
t<r sjM ak h/ueh'r, and, a-* in a tuinuhue*u* kingeiorn, to 
think ihe-m-^e*!*.‘-s fittest insirunnnts of e;*.nilMain!- 
inent : aiid hhoeing wlnde* st'ernis of hail ainl rain 
npeiii fhein, they we'Ve* s<n>ner in danger than they 
e‘oiiM nlnie*st iM-tiii'.di ihemse ive-s of change. For then 
the traitorevus se a D-gan to swe.*ll in pri<le figninst the 
atfli« te‘«l navv. uinh-r which, while* the heaven favoured 
the m. it had lain calmly ; making iineuntaiiis of 
if-e if. < vi-r vd)i<-)i tin* t"--**'*! uml totte ring ship she«uhl 
e ’linih, to he- straight cairied ehevn again to a j>it of 
he !li-h eiarkiie-*", w iili .such cruel Mows a.gainst the 
sl-h s .,f the* -hip, tliat, which way soe ver it went, wh* 
st;!l ill hi- malie c, that theuc was h‘ft neither jM»wer te'» 
sfa\ n..r way le» escape. Atnl shortly hael it so dis- 
-cre re'I tiu* lo> jiig e'eun}>any, wleich llie day hefore hael 
t.-irtie il toge-ther, that nn*st of them never met again, 
hut we.-rei .'walhaveLd Up ill his nevcr-siiiisfied mouth. ; 

[ of .Ire oe’on] 

Tln*re were hilN which ganfi-hed their proud 
he ights with slulvly trees ; humble valleys, wluMe base 
e'-tate* seemcel coudorteel v%lth the refreshing of silver 
ri\e*rs; m«'aeiow>, ennundh-el with all seerts of eyc- 
ph*aNiiig tleAvern ; thickets, whn*h Indiig line*! with 
most plea-ant sliaelc, wtie witnesseil so te», l»v the 
cln-eTlui di-po'iti*ui of many wx-ll-tuned hini.s ; each 
pa-ture st.^re-el with sluv^j*, li-eeling with se>lK*r .security ; 
while* tin* pre tty lamhs, with Ideating orate.ry, eraved 
the* dam'.- c<>mf'-rt ; In-re* a shepherd s Mey piping, as 
though he •'houM lu-ver he e>hl ; then* a young shep- 
he-reh-ss knitting, anel withal singing ; and it secmcel 
tiijit he r \ -iee C 'liifewted he r hatoi-- lej work, anel her 
hand- ke*pi linn* to her \ oiee-music. 


the hf‘g!lTPh5g and mideile t f the* s, ve. nte<*n{h <a iitury. 
Ne>lw ith-t:inding tin* cx'c.isioual ove*r-iMfIiiti.»:i nnl 
IKxlftutrv of his .style, Snlney niav juTny'TRTlVg^iritM 
a# tlu* twHl preis,- writer of lii.s time. He was, in 
truth, what i eiw per h lieit<»usly call* him, a ‘ warbler 
of iMH-tit* pre.e,se.' 

in hi* personal ehanietcr, Sidtu'v, like u»o«t men 
of higli M.*osihility ami pen tie*al fivling, ithoweel a 
diHpotiition te» meiain lndy uml .s»ditude. His chief 
fault *eein» to have Uvn innv<*tue»Kitv of tempi‘r, an 
illustration of which h;o» uln'ady IxH'n quottsl from hi* 
reply to * lA'U'eHter’n ('ommonw eiilth/ 'Flu* jvarue trait 
Mpjxiar* ill tiuf fedlowiug letter (cxuitaining what 
prtivtd to 1 k!i a grouiulle** ureu*ation), which he 
wrote iu 1578 to the accretary of liis father, then 
lord tlcputy of Irehuul, 


* Emui.v* llliMitrative of tb« Tatter, Speettitor, iVc., it. 9 . 
t l^wituroM <m tb« Itraniatk Literaiuro of tba Ai« of Kliaa- 
both. p. m 


j f.I 'v //eaf.] 

j 'Mien wa nt they te'gethcr ahrevael, the geXHl Kalandcr 
I entertaining the‘m with pleasant discoursing—how 
[Weil ho hevcel the s]wrt e.f hunting when he was ft ( 
j yeeutig man, Imw imuli in the Cemiparise«n thcree'f he 
i disdained all ehamlw‘r-delights, that the sun (how 
groat a \ournev stwver he had to nitike) could never 
pix'vout him with earliness. nor tin* nuKui, with her 
wnher conn ten an O', dissuade him from watching till 
midnight for the di't'rs ftvding. D, said he, you will 
never live to my age, without you kiH*p yourself in 
ln\*alh with exercise, nnd iu heart with joyfulness; 
t<M> much thinking doth c^uisume the s]>irits ; ami oft |; 
it fall* out, tliat, while one thinks too much of hi* jj 
doing, he leftvc.s to do the etfect of his thinking. Then ; j 
Hpaix’d he not to rt'inemlH'r, how much Arcadia was < : 
chiMiged *inc® his youth; activity and go(xl fellow- j 
»hip being nothing in the price it was then held in; | 

but, ftccoTtling to the nature of the old-growing worlds 1 
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still worse aiid worse. Then would ho tell them 
stories of such gallants as he had knmvn; and so, 
with pleasant company, beguiled the time’s haste, and 
shortened the way’s length, till they came to the side 
of the wood, where the hounds were in couples, stay¬ 
ing their coming, hut with a whining accent cmving 
liberty ; many of them in colour and marks so re¬ 
sembling, that it showed they were of one kind. The 
huntsmen handsomely nttind in their green liveries, 
as though they were children of sumriu'r, with staves 
ill their hands to beat the guiltless earth, when the 
hounds were at a fault; and with horns about tiu'ir 
necks, to sound an alarm upon a silly fugitive ; the 
hounds were straight uncoupled, nud ('re long ihe 
stag thought it better to trust to tlio nimhloncss i.f 
his feet tlian to the slender ftu'tilication of his lodg¬ 
ing ; but even his feet betrayed him ; for, howsoevt r 
they went, they themselves uttered themselves to the 
scent of their enemies, who, one taking it of nnotlR'r, 
and eoimHimcs belii'ving^ tlu? wiiui's a<Ivortiscm<‘iit“^, 
sometimes the view of (thedr i'aithful eouiisfllitr^) 
the huntsmen, with ojjen mouths, then denouiKid 
W'ar, wh(^n the war was already begun. 'J'luir <'rv 
being composed of so wcIl-sort('d mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein some kind of projK.r- 
tion, but the skilful woodmen did liml c, mu>ic. 
Then delight and variety of opinion <liv\v the horse¬ 
men sundry wavs, yet cheering their Inmmls with 
voice and horn, kept still, as it were, together. The 
wood seemed to cons]fire with them against his own 
citizens, dispersing their noise through all his quarters ; 
and even the nymph Teho left to bewail tlu los< of 
Narcissus, and became a hunter. But the sta^ wu" 
in the eml so hotly ]>ursued, that, It'uving liis iHght, 
he was driven to make courai'o of despair ; and so 
turning his head, made the liuuml.v, with change «‘f 
speecli, to testify that lie was at a hay ; a> if from liut 
pursuit of their enemy, they were suddenly ('ome to a 
parley. 

[/’/’((/.'v; tij Poffri/.'] 

j The philo.so])her showetli you the wny. In* infornieth 
I you of the particularities, as well of the tediousness 
' of the way, as ol the pleasant lodtring you shall liavc 
' when your journey is eiide<l, as of the many hye-mrn- 
I ings that may divert yon from your way ; Vmt this is 
I to no man, but to him that will read him, .and read 
him with atteiitiye studious painfulness ; which con¬ 
stant desire whosoever hath in liim,halh already jiassi'd 
luilf the hardness of the wav, and therefore is helioldcii 
to the phihvHopher hut for the other half. Nay, truly, 
learned men have learnedly thought, that where onct; j 
reason hath so nvuelv ovcnuastered jtassion, as that 
the mind hatli a free desire to do we-ll, th<,‘ inward light 
each man hath in itself is as good us a jdiilosoplier’s 
book; since in nature wo know it is well to do well, 
and what i.s well and what is evil, although not in ilie 
words of art which philosophers bestow iijion us ; lor 
out of natural conceit the pliilosojihers drew it. But 
to be moved to do that which we know, or to he moved 
with desire to know, ‘ hoc opus hie labor est’—[‘ this is 
the grand difficulty.^ 

Now, therein, of all sciences (I sjieak still of human, 
and ae(X)rding to the human conceit) is our poet the 
monarch. For he doth not only show the way, but 
giveth so sweet a i»ro.spect into the way, as will entice 
any man to enter into it. Nay, lie doth, as if your jour¬ 
ney should lie tlirough a fair vineyard, at tlie very first, 
give you a cluster of grapes ; that, full of that taste, 
you may long to pass farther. He beginneth not with 
obscure definitions; which must blur the margin with 
interpretations, and load the memory with doubtful¬ 
ness ; but he cometh to you with words set in delight¬ 
ful proportion, either aocompanicjd with, or prepared 
for, the well enchanting skill of music ; ami with a 
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talc, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a talo which 
holdeth children fi*om play, and old men from the 
chimnev corner ; and pretending no more, doth intend 
the winning of the mind from wickednes.s to virtue ; 
even as the child is often brought to take most whole¬ 
some things, by hiding them in such other as have a 
pleasant taste ; which, if one slnnild begin to t<dl them 
the nature of the aloes or rhuharharum tliey should 
receive, w(*uld sooner take tlu ir physic at their ears 
than their motith. So is it in men (most of wiiom 
are childish in the best things, til! they be crailh'd in 
their gravt's). (ilad they will 1m* to hear tiu' tales ( ! 
Hercules, Achilles, t vnis, .F-neas; and hearing them, [ 
must needs hear the right <lcscriptot wi^do^n, j 
Vah'ur, and ju-'tice ; vvlntdi, it they liad been ban'ly 
(that is to say, philosojthicallv ) set out, th<‘v Would 
swear they be brought to sclu'oi a:.'ain. 

i.onn j 

Another favinirites nf tj|ue( n Idizaln'tb was 

IViLi.iAM Ci;< iL. Loan Hi rim.n.n, wlio, fbr forty 
years, ably' and faitlitiilly serv t il bt r it) tbe eajai- 
eity of secretary of state, lie <ii«*d in l.MJS, at tin* 
ag(' of sev i'lity-si,As a inini t* r, tins eelebratid ! 
individual was dist ingiiislu d f«*r wariness, iippli- 
eatitm, sagaeity, ealnmess, attd a dt grta* of ( l>*se- i 
m'ss vvbiih sotnetinn s degem rated into byjuM'risy. 
Most of tltese (jualilies iharaeterised also wlmt is. 
])roperly speaking’, bis sole literary prodin’tion; 
namely, J^renftts or 1 >ir<’< ti<ms for the WtU ihrtlrrin(j ; 
luul (htrrhuh *'f (t d/oa'.v Life. riieS(‘ preeepf« were j 
addressed to his son, Kb'lM rt t ori], alferwards Karl j 
of Salisbury. Some e.i tlivm are lu re suUjoirn. d, | 

IChohrofo BVo.l i 

■ ■ .1 

When it sliall please (.'..,1 te bring tine lu man*H j 
estate, use great jirovidtiu'c and eiretnnspection in : 
eliuosing tby v( ife. For from tlo nee will spring all ■ 
thy fiittire good or evil. And it is an uetlou of life, j 
liki' unto a stratai:em i-f war ; wheiein a taan cun err ■ 
but once. If tby esiHle be g(»od, mateli near hutue i 
and at ieistire ; if weak, fiiv oil’and ((uieklv. Inouiu' | 
diligently of her tiisp,.,it.ii>n, and how her parents have 
betai inclined* in their yotulj. Let hci nor bo pour, i 
how generous s^M'ver. F<a a man can buv ni»thing in i 
the market with gentility. Nor ehowe a. base and i 
uncomely creatun* altogeijn r ioi wealrii ; f r it will j 
cau.se eonteiupt in <»tlier.s, and loathiiiL’’in tln-o. Neither ' 
make choice of u dwart, or i I'e-ol ; fie. il,, one tlu'U | 
sljaIt beget a race of jiigniies ; t h*' otlmr v\ ill be the j 
continual disgrace, and it will ifrht t)u-o to b*.*?vr lu'r |j 
talk. For thou shah, tind ii. ii. thy gji at grh'f, that H 
there is nothing more fulsome ihan a .•■he-foo]. I 

And touching^ the guiding <d’ thy house, let thy 
hosjritality be modrrrate, and, according to tin? rneunM 
of thy estate, rallier plentil'ul than sjauing', hut not 
costly. For 1 nevei- km w any man grow poiir by keep- ; 
ing an orderly table. But some consume themselves 
through bccret vices, and thoir hospitality bears the 
blame. But banisli swinish drunkards out of thine 
house, whieli is a vice impairing health, consuming 
much, and makes no sliow. I never hennl praise 
ascriluMl to the drunkard, Imt fur tlie well-bearing of 
his drink ; whicli is a better cornniendutiijn for a 
brewer’s liorse or a drayjuari, than bn- either a gentle¬ 
man or a .serving-man. Beware tlmu spend not alvovo 
three of four parts ot tlpy revenues ; nor alsive a thiixl 
part of that in thy house. l*’or the other two parti 
will do no more than defray rhy extmordinarios, whieit 

' 'Well-bom. 
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h\wtiyn HU mount the onliuary by much ; othcrwiiie 
thou ulmlt livo like a rich Iwfriar, in continual want. 
And <hc* needy man cnr« never live happily nor con- 
t^mlcdly. For ev<?rv di«aNter nirikc« him ready to 
inortjraffc or iwdl. And that jL'cntleman, who hcIU an 
acre of land, nn otnee of credit. For E^^ntiliiy 
iH iiotliin?* clxc hut aiK icivt riclvog. !y) that if the 
fotmdiition at a»iy time nink, the building nuiHt 

need.i follow. 


[ /o hirafivn ftj f 'A iUlrrn , j 


Brirjj^ thy children uj» in leiin.iiv' and oln-Hlience, 
yet witliont '.'Utaard u'lsterity, l'rai'«e tliern tij.enly, 
rtrjnehend tlum . (ilvi; ilu ni j;ood ronntriLaiore 

an<l r'onvenlent luaic'.. uunct' a*’<’'o•Imir to thy ah;hty, 
i;lherwi*i»' tliv lil‘ vv>!l ' i tii llo ;j h Oida:"-, and wh.it 
poition th.ni hove tlonn ut thy fh-.'ith, they «;1I 

thatik d* ath f-r It, ood n-^t th--. And 1 i-,ni ]»•*• 

Mia-le>l th.iJ th" ff-h'<li . .f panoit^, :ind 

the over item rarri.ii-‘f <'i!ier-. niote 

and wvcfo f., {jikc iii c.oir - ti,. n tie-.:- oun \ IrioU" 
Marrv (hv dniudit'o*' tine', h'M they 
Ath. And "iili-I' not • hy •.ore'- f > 
r tliry Nhall h'a;u n'- thdiir thoro hut 
my, and ailiei-in. Atsd il'hy they 

‘kon latohnn'e , th;if. do-.’d ]o«hit tlnon 
than !•' )ni-.e ( 0 ^; ftnaf .‘^••rv«>d in di'-er- 
ler, hy try , -halt th-.ii tnrin them 

Jhr he that *•< 0 )' In-* r^.'-t te lAt* hy 


inclinut i'C, ■*.. 
i/iarrv tle inM 
the Alps ; 1. 
]'l ide, hla -pie 
C- t a lew hr 
!!•■) oi:e,.' n'.o'-e 
dele s.' 
ut' in War 


t isat ptofr j.in, r,\u har<n 
( iiriniij,n, !%■ ud'' , it is a 
than use ; f.>r “■ dd:*'is 
ill summer. 


1h' uti h"nest man “r a c ed 
. wrjfuu'e JO, loiiU'er in re-Mie<t 
in p'-aee .are like chimney's 


[.‘'crefj/sA'p rmd /lorro'eAie.] 

!h'\'. are "t'sur- r' sidp I'U ih'v he^^ !ji»-5.d.s. He that 
part t !i ari..tiler maiih d*‘hts, seekitii hi^ own 'hnav. 

Hut, if thou (autsi not othenvi-e ohoo-e, ratlur Icioi 
tliy moiu't tdivssdf upon .e«M*d hoiuN. althouL'h thou 
h'.'H ov it. So shah timu ss'Cino tl.y‘C'lf, and pharsure 
thy friend, .\eitiit r l"u rew money of a mnthh.iur, st 
a friend, hut -d" a .Mianyer, >vh<'re, payjn;: for it, thon 
"halt hear no more of it, ( itln'r^ is*- thou Nhalt s'capse 
tliV credit, lo«e thy fr*'e*lom, uiol yet pay a.s ds'ar aa 
to another. Hut in l'‘irr'avim; of moto'y, Ik' preciou*. 
of ihy' Word ; f-T la* that lialh, can* ol' k«,cplii:.: days ot 
p.tymcnt, i" lord of anotio r manks piu-c. 


Kit II vun inMoKTR. 


< )no of the earliest, ami aHn oi;t' ctf the most 
diHtiny'uislied pntsc writers of this }HTiod, was Ihcfi- 
,\iu> II<H>Kr.ii, a learned and giftid thi*olt>i.dan. horn 
t>f poor hut rcsjH'ctahle parents m ar Fxeler, alniut 
the year lo."),'!. At selusd he displayed so inneh 
aptitude for learnini.:, uml g<*ntlcucss of di.spsrsition. 


marriage, which proved a constant Knircc of annoy¬ 
ance to him during life. The clrcumstenocs of this 
union, which place in a strong light the simple and 
unsuspeteting nature (jf the man, were thesej Having 
)>ef?n apjK)int(‘d to prr acli at Paurs Cross in Jxnidon, 
he put tijf ut u hoiiKc wd apart for the reception of 
the preaeliers. On Ins arrival there from Oxford^ 
lie was wet and weary, hut received 90 much kind- 
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nr-ss ami attention from the hostess, that, acc'ording 
t'> iiis biographer (A\'altoir', in his excess of gratitude, 
•lie th«'U;^dit liini.-'. il' i*'‘Uiid in conscieiiCc to l>clicve 
all th.at she said. So tlie good man came to he jxt- 
suaAlcd hy lier that lie was a man of a tender couati* 
tut ion ; and tluit it was Ix'st for liim to have a wife, 
that might prove a nurse to liim—such an one as 
might l)olh ]»rohuig his life, and make it more com- 
fortahle ; .ual mu h an mu' she could ami would pro¬ 
vide' fv>r him, if lie tlioiiglit tit t;> marry.’ H<»oker, 
Ihlii* apt to susiH‘<‘t in A'tiicrs tiiat guile v>f wliich he 
himself was so entirely free, lx‘cumc the dii}x of this 
WA)man, aiuhorising her to select a wife for liim, and 
I'lutnising to marry whomsoever she should choose, 
riie wife she ])roviJed was her own daughter, 
tle^iTilMMi as ‘ a silly, clownish woman, and withal a 
mere Xantippe,' whom, how ever, he uiarricd oc'cord- 
ing to hi.s promise. With this helpmate he led 
hut an uncomfortable life, though appartjiitly in a 
spirit of resignation. When visitevl bv Sandvs and 


that, h.'iving Ikhui recommended to .Jewel, hi.shop 
of Salishury, he wa.s taken under the (’arc of that 
i }»reh»t<‘, who, afiA'r a sati.sfa(>t»)ry examination into 
ills merits, sent him to Oxfird, and contributed to 
Ills support. At the university, Hooker studied 
i with great anlour and success, and Ixeame much 
I rcsjH'cted for mikdcsty, prudence, and pit ty. After 
I Jewel’s d(Mth. In* was ]mtroni.sed hy Sandys, bishop 
1 of I^imhm, wh^ .si'nt his snn to Oxford to enjtiy 
j the lx.‘m‘fU of Hooker’.s instructions. Anolhcr 
I of his pupils ut this time was Oeorge Cranmer. a 
I grand-nephew of the famous archbishop of that 
I name; and with botli these young men he formed a 
do.Hc and enduring friendship. In 1579, his skill in 
tlie oriental languages led to his temiHirarv apiMuiil- 
ment a« deputy-professsor of Hebrew j and* two years 
later, he entered into holy orders. Not long after 
this he hod the misfortune to be entrapjxd into a 


( ramner ut a rectory in Huckinghomshim*, to which j 
lie had Ixen presented in 1584, he was found by 
them rtading Horace, and tending sheep in the ! 
absence of his servant. In hi« house they receivotl j 
little entertainment, excc]»t from his wnversation; A 
and even this, Mrs lltKikcr ditl not fail to disturb, by j 
cjilling him away to nxk the cradle, and by exhibit¬ 
ing such other samples of gtxxl manners, as made , | 
them glad to deixirt on the following monnipg- In j 
taking leave, ('nimner expressed hl« regret at the s 
smallness of Hewker’s income., and the uncomfortable * 
state of his donu»tic affairs; to •which the worthy j 
man replied, ‘ My dear George, if saints have usually 
a double share in the miseries of this life, I, that am 
none, ought not to repine at what m.v wise Oeator 
hath appointed fbr me, but lulxmr (as indeed I do 
daily) to submit mine to his will, and possess ray 
soul lu patience and peace/ On his return to Hott- 
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don, Sandys made a strong appeal to his father in 
behalf of llooker, the result of whieh Avas tlie ap- 
pointmeTit of tlie meek divine, in 1585, to the ofllee 
of master of the Tein})Ie. He aeeordiui'ly removed 
to London, and cornnienced his labours as forenoon 
preacher. It liappein*d tliat tlie ofllee of afternoon 
lecturer at the Temple was at this period filled by 
Walter Travers, a man of preat learninsr and eh'- 
quence, but highly Calvinistieal in his opinions, 
while the views of llooker, on the other hand, both 
on church ^^overnmcnt and on ])oints of theolo^A , 
were of a nuKlerate east. The eonseqneiK*<‘ was, 
that the doctrines delivered from the pulpit varied 
very much in their character, aeeoniin]^ to the 
preacher from whom they proceeded. Indeed, tlu' 
two orators sometimes preached avowedly in oppo¬ 
sition to each other—a eiix nmstanee whiih ^ave 
occasion to the remark, that ‘the forenoon sermons 
spoke Canterhury, and the afternoon (h neva.' ''J'his 
disputation, thonch e<ni(lucf(.‘d Avitli ^(hxI temper, 
excited so nineh attention, that Archbishop hiteift 
suspended Travers from preachinir. 'flu re ensued 
Indween him and Hooker a printed cf^ntroversy, 
which was found so disa.LrreeabIc hy the latter, th:it 
he stroni,dy expressed to the art‘hbi^]»iq) his wish to 
retire into the country, wIuto he nii.iilit he permitt< <l 
to live in peace, and have leisure to tinish his treatise 
Of the Lairs of Kfi Jcsiasticdl .Pallti/, already h(‘!j^iin. 
A letter which he wrote to the arcid>ish(»p on this 
occasion deserves tf> he (pioted, as si lowing not only 
that peacefulness of temiier which adhered to him 
through life, but likewise the object that his great 
work was intended to accomplish. It is as follows; — 

* !My lord—^Mien I lo>t the freeddju of my cell, 
which was my e<jl]ege, yet I found some degree of it 
in my quiet counirv j)iirsonaL‘e. Jtnt I am W(':irv of 
the noise and oppri^itions of thi^ j»Iac<- ; and, indeed, 
Mod and nature did ma intend me I'or e«»ntennon-, 
hut for .study and (piietness. And, my lor<l, ni\ j-ai- 
ticular contests here tvitJi MrTraver'' liave pootd tho 
more unpleasant to me, heeuiise I )>elieve him to I.e a 
good man ; and that belief liath oeea'*ioned n»e to 
examine mine omu conx ienee e<'neerning hi< opinion^'. 
And to satisfy that, 1 have eoiisuhed tlu* l.oly S< rip- 
ture, and oilier laws, both human and divine, wliether 
the conscience of him and others of his jiidgmcnt 
ought to lie HO far e()m]>lied witli by ns as to alt<T <»nr 
frame of elinreh government, <.ur imiTiner of (iod's 
worship, our jaalsing and j)raying to Jiini, and <Mir 
established (■eremonie.", a,s often as tlndr tender eon- 
seienccs shall require n^. And in this examination 
I have not only satished myself, but liave hegmn a 
treatise in whieh 1 ititend tin- satisfaction of others^ 
by a demonstration of the iea^onahleness of our laws 
of ecclesiastical lint, my lord, I shall never 

he able to finish xvhat I liate heg'iin, unless 1 he re- 
inovcd into some (piiet jiarsonage, where I may sec 
God’s blessings spring out of my mother eartli* and 
eat my cwii bread in peaee and joh/iey : u plaee 
W’here I may, without distuihanee, meditate mv ap¬ 
proaching mortality, and tliat great aeeount whieh all 
flesh must give at tlie last day to tlie (I'od of nil 
spirits.’ 

In eonsequeiKx* of this ajipeal, Hooker was pre¬ 
sented, in 1591, to the rectory of Ilosconih, in Wilt¬ 
shire, where he finished four hooks of his treatise, 
wliich were prinh d in 1594. Queen Klizaheth Jiav- 
ing in the following year jiresented him to the rec¬ 
tory of Bishop’s-Houme, in Kent, he n inoved to that 
place, where the remainder of his life was spent in 
the faithful discharge of the duties of his tifflce. 
Here he wrote the fifth book, ]mblishcd in 1597; 
and finished other three, wdiich did not aj peur till 
after hia death. Tliis event took place in Novem- 


bt‘r 1000. A fi‘w days previously, his hoim' w'as 
roblKMl, and w hen the fact wxis mentioned to him, he 
anxiouslv inquired whether his luHiks and pajjers 
w'cre safe. Tfie answer lK*ing in the allirmative, he 
cxelaimed, ‘ Then it matters not, for no other loss 
can trouhle me.’ 

IhK^ker’s treatise on ‘ Keelesiastical Pol ity Mi splays 
an astonishing amount Jif learning, sagacity, and 
industry ; and is so excellently written, that, accord¬ 
ing to the judgnu nt of Lovvth, the autlinr has, in 
I ecrreetnes.s, propriety, and ]mrity of Knglish style, 
hardly been .surimssed, or even eipialUxl, hv any of 
his successors, d'liis jiraisi.- is unquestionably tmi 
high; for, as Dr Drake* has oh.served. ‘though the 
words, tor tlie nio.st part, are w i ll chosen and pure, 
tin* arraiigenunt of them intt) sentences is intricate 
and liarsii, and formed almost exelusivi-ly on the 
idiom and construction of tlie Tatin. Much stri'Ugtli 
:ind vigour are dei ived from this adnjition, but p(‘r- 
sjiicnity, swt otncs.s, and i a.'^e, are too generally sac*- 
ritieed. 'riiire is, notwithstanding' these nsnal fea¬ 
tures of his eom]»osition, an occasional .siiiijdicity in 
his paces. l>ofh of style ami sentiment, wliiih truly 
; charms.’'^ Dr Drake rifi rs to t he f«)llow ing si‘nleneo, 

' with whii h tin- ]»r<face to tla* ‘ keelrsinstieal Polity’ 
j is opi iKsl, a> a >triking iiistaiiee of tli.'it elaborate 
I eollocalion xvliieli. foiimli'd on tlie structure of a 
t language widily ditlerent fri'iii our own, was the 
1 fashion of the age of Klizaheth. * U'liough for no ither 
j eausi*, }et for this, that posti rity ma\ km»w' we 
I have imt loosely, tliroiigh silence, permitted thing's 
' to jiass away as in a dream, tliere sliall Ik*. for men’s 
! inforniatioii. extant tliis much eonecriiiiig tlie pro- 
! sent state of tlie ehnrel'. of God e‘'tal'li>li( d .‘iniongst 
1 ns, and their earef’n! i ndeavonrs wliic h would ha\ e 
I upheld tile same.’ 

' 'Khe argument against the Puritans is eoiuliieted 
by Ihxiker witli rare mnderati<-u and ('andour, and 
; certainly the elinreh of K.iighuid has iievi-r had a 
; more jiowerful defender. 'Tlie w ork is not to Vs- 
regarded simply as a tlie.ihtgical treat ire ; it is still 
■ referreil to as a gre.it authority upon the wljole range 
of moral ami ^lohtieal priiieijdes. It also Ix'ar.s a 
; value as the first jmhhcation in tlu* Kiiglish lan- 
; gnage which ohsi-rved a strict methodical arraiige- 
, ineiit, and presi iited a train of clear logical reasoning, 
i A.h sjK-eiftiens of the body of the work, siverid 
extracts are here suhjoineil : - 

\ Sci'ljifure rnof fin /jtr' of Af'Oo /. j 

What tlie Seiipinre jmrposrih, thr saim- in all 
p<»iIlt^ it doth pe!d<»n)i. Ilowlx if, lliut here we - wer'e 
not in judgment, one thim e^pi i’iallv we inu'-t ob¬ 
serve; miinely, that the a1"'oiuio jicrf' i of a iptiire 
is s<*eii by relation nnto that < nd wlu n to it lendeth. 
And CM'li liereby it eometli to pav^, tbal, tirst, '«ueh HS 
imagine the general and main .kill of the bo.ly of 
■S'lered .S’llpture imi to be x. large as it is, tior that 
God did thereby intend to <]i ii\er, ns in truth he doth, 
a lull iiistnn tion in ail filings unt<; salvation neces¬ 
sary, the knowledge wliereofnian by naf’ire eould not 
otherwise in this hfv attain unto ; they are hy this 
very mean indueed, either still to hwik for m-w reve- 
IntioiiH from heaven, or else dangerously to add tt> the 
word of God uneerlain tradition, that so tlie doctrine 
of man’.s salvation may he eoinj/huc^f whieh doctrine 
we constantly hold in'ull n-.Hpeets. w itlmut anv such 
things nihled, to he so conqdete, that we uUeri\ refuse 
aa iiiucli us once to jic.juaint ouiM'lies with un\thing 
further. Whatsoever, to make up the doclrim* of 
man’s salvation, i« ndde«l a.s in supplv of the 8<*Hp- 
ture’H insufficiency, we rejeef it ; Scn].tnTi*, puriKwing 
thiM, hath jierfcctly and fully dune it. Again, Ui« 

♦ Kwinyi Illa»trativc of tl.<i Taller, Ae , I. III. 
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!icoji« and purfioHC of ( Jod in delivorin^ the holy Scrin- 
turc, »uch ii« do take more iar^rely tliao Ixjhoveth, 
they* on the contrary, (♦ide-riickin^ aftd Mtretchiii;? it 
further than by him wa>t meant, arc drawn into nun- 
dry an jireat ineonvenieucc.s. I hey, j»reteiidinjf the 
Seri|>ture*H ]>er1i‘Ction, infer thereiij»on, that in Scrip¬ 
ture ivU thin;:H lawful to be done munt needn lie con¬ 
tained. We count tliose tldn;.'s perfoet which want 
nothing' re«|niMile for the eiol wia retu they were in- 
!3ttitut<rd. th«*r<*fo)*(‘, (lod created vwry paii. and 

particle <»f man exactly jH-rfeet tliat in tu say, in all 
point:* Mifhciciit unto that u*«c fur which lie apjaunlcd 
iL-Hi> the Scripture, y<'a, evciy MciitcmN? thereof, ih 
perfect, and wanteth nothin;' refjui-ite unto thut pur- 
ptwe for w hich fiod dclivere<i the sutne. So iliat, it Im io- 
upon w<‘ conclude^ lljat l>ecau<*e the Scripiure in per¬ 
fect, thcrefoiar ail thinp^ lawful to I'c done arc e.rni- 
prehended in tin* .S ripture ; we may e\cn an w« il 
camclude HO of every sentence, an of the wJmle muo 
ami b»>dy tiiereof, unh -.', we fir''i of all prov*- that jt 
wa.H th<- drift, neopc, and ]*ui]ios.' of Almiehty Hod in 
holy Scrij'ture to compii''C all tiiine^ wlvich man may 
practiHC. But admit ihi^, and Jnark, I heH<‘<‘ch you, 
whatwonlvl follow. <io<i.iu dclivi-nno Seiij.mre to 
hib clun'ch, >lnm!d clean have abro‘j:ated ainon;: tiicm 
the laiw of Nat me, which 1- an intallilde know led;:*' 
imjvrintcd in th*' min i- of all the chihli« n of m*-n, 
wln-rcb} 1 m. ih eejictal p. iicaplc'* for dir* enne of hnmati 
uctit'n-. arc *..mpreh«-iniv-1, and c-.nclu'iotiH .b-rlv*-d 
from then* ; whi' h . ..nciuoi- ejoWi-tli parti- 

culariiy tlu cl,.-Ic.'of ;.-,,od jnd *'\il in tin-daily alV.in>. 
of ihi' life. Admit th;-. nr*d what nhall tin- '^'ripturc 
Im' hnl a -nai' an-1 a tojiiicnt l-- \v*-ak c> n-’ 'd iic. 
filline tlnnn wirli intinit*- {m-i |d*\ it o", "i-inpulo-it !♦•■*, 
donhtH Insoluble, and • Mp iuo d'-'j liin? N-.t that tlic 
Scrij.turc it'clf d-ah can-.- aj.y ^n.h thinL,' 'for it 
tcmlcth to the * b an coniiaiw, and the irmt ;;icie«-t 
i- le-olutc a'-'uram-e and cci tainty ii* that it tcach«.‘th) ; 
but. the nceex-'iti* ■< <d’ ihl'^* lif.- uijin;^' men to *lo tli.it 
whniv th<* liu'ht of iiat uv, comne-n ili'-cuimn, ui,,i 
judLuncur of It^* If dirccn. ili them nnto ; on lio,. other 
hid*', thi-i iloi'tviite l-a' hin^ liiem tiiat “o to *!•) w. re i*. 
hit! af!ain-t llicir *nvn houI-, ami tliat they put f*>nh 
tln’ir band** to ini'juity, what^oi-ver the\ yn* about, at*d 
have Jiot fir^t th»' -aete*! S-riptui*- .-f (iod f-.r dire*-- 
tinn ; how can it «-hoo,c but briiey the -imp:** a th**u- 
W4i)d time-, to th* ir wit-’ i-tel ; how *au it ehoono but 
vc.x ami ama?e rh*-in ! l-oj- iii t-vaiy a« tiou <>(Commoji 
lif*-, to find out H*'me sent* tiee < learly and infallibly 
M-ltiny Jm r>re "ur e\*'- what we otiyht to do i-ccm vve 
in >criptur*' ?n-\ct ho expert wn.iild tr«»ub!t- n- jti-ce 
tliaii we arc aw an*. It* w«ak and ft-mbr mlml-;, w*- 
litlb* know wliat miM-rv thi** -tiiet e.pini-'n w*’nl-l 
bre<-l, be-ldes th*' -(op- i:w*iubl make in tie- whole 
courh^* *>full m*'n‘H liva-satol actiou-i. Make all thtny- 
sin which w*- d«» hy *Urceto.n *vf matttre'n li„'ht, and bv 
the rule **t *'ommon «liH\*rvlion, without t.hinkiny at 
all upoti S<‘riptlire ; mlmit this po>ition, ami juvrenth 
hhail cause their chiblreu i** sin, as *>ft as thev *'ausc 
them l«» do anythniy, be}*>r*‘ they c<*mc to v*-a!*h **f 
capac ity, «ml Iw ripe ft>r knovvl<-*|ec ju iJic Svripturtu 
Admit this, ami if sliall imt lu* with m.astcrH «s it was 
tt'ith him iii llie y«>Hpcl ; but Hcnants com- 

imiiulc*! to shall staml siill till they have their 
errand warramc*! unto them Iw Scriptutv. Whicli, an 
U ntandeth with t’hristian «lury in soinc ca?a'-«, ho in 
Ctimmon aflairh to n*juirc it wu-re unfit. 

(Zcrii UHfl /Veil' id* 

Two ftircHttiona thert: ait*, the fonx*K wdiertmf, oh they 
t>ear the rneatcr or it*.asH*r wway in tuaiiN heart, fmnie 
accordingly to the htamp and character of hi<» reliyjion — 
the one stealt the other fear. Zeal, nitlefiw it 1 m» rightly 
guideil, when it eiidearoureth iiumt butitlv to pleaM* 
Ood, forceth upon him thooe unomaonahleoihix^s which 


plenHc him not. For which cauiM?, if they who ihe* 
ira v Hwerve be compared with such aincere, aound, and 
discre<*t us Abntliiim was in matter of religion, the,* 
Hervicc of the one is like unto flattery, the other like 
the faithful He*lulity of frieiidHhip. Zeal, except it 
be ordere*! aright, when it lamdeth itself unto conflict 
with all thingK cither indcevl, or but iinagintHl to be, 
opp<iHitc unto rcligi<»n, u^<■^h the razor many timcK 
with .sucli eagerness, that the very life of religion itself 
is tliercby ha/jirded ; thn*ugi» hatred of tares the com in 
the field «.f ( bal is plin-ke*l up. So that '/.eal ntH^dclh both 
wavs a sof-er gui*ic. Fear, on tlie other side, if it have 
n**t the light of true understanding (Concerning fioii, 
whercwiili to b«- mo<leratcd, )»reed‘ th likewise sujier- 
stitioii. U is therefor*: dan-jerous that, in tliingn* divine, 
we sliould w<uk too mur’Ii upon the s[»ur i-ither of zeal 
or fear. Fear is a go***! stdicitor k. devotion. lIowl>cit, 
.sitli f-ar in this kiml doth g'row from an apprehension 
of l>eitv cmliie<l wiili irresistible power to hurl, and 
is, ..f all affections (ang«r eveepted), the tinaptest to 
u*itnit any eont*-rv-nee wiili reason, f*n which cause the 
w i-e man *b>iii s;-.y of f* ar, that it i- a betrayer of the 
f-Atces of reas*.naM*- uiidf-r-tamlitiy ; therefore, except 
met* ku'.w 1>*• for* Inin d what manm r of service pleasetii 
(io*l, while th(y ai'* fi'iufu! tliev try ail thiiyys wliich 
fancy (.rb-reih. .Many linre are who never ihink on 
but wlieii th* \ are in extremity off* ar ; and then, 
)M-cau.--<- what 1“ think, * 1 ' what t** *1", ilu-v are tinccr- 
tain : perp)( \i(y je t -utfViing them I'* be idle, they 
tbink a!»'l d**, a- it w* re in a they know n(*l 

what. Sup* r-: iti'>n iii itln r kn**we[h the right kind, 
m>r <4A-er\( til tin 'ia*- nua-ur . "f a- ti uis j>elongjng 
i* th** s*rvi'*t‘ 'f but i- alwav- j«Aim-il with a 

wri-ng *»j.ini*'n t eielmii: thing- ♦livine. Su[K'r-tilion 
i-, w l»*n thin:- .ir** eiilnr al.horr* <i ’U' observ**!, w ith 
a ?.eub*u<« .#r I’earliil, but err**neo',;-' reiaiioti t'< Hod. 
i’»v mean- wh*-re'.f. tin* -*iper-t:tiou- *!o sometimes 
-erve, tliough tin; true y*-t with neixiloH otiiccH, 

jiinl deir.'.Jid him of dutie- mves-arv, Homeiimes load 
oihern than him w ith such Inuiour- us properly are his. 

[/>* b;ee*r I'f /ous'.a. j 


I 

Hut -»» It is. the name of th*' liyitt of nature is made 
; l»at< ful with men : the star i*f rea-*»n ami learning, 
and nil other .-u< h lik*' hi lps, lK*gdnneth no otherwise 
t'* tfnniyfu • !. tlnin If it were an unlucky comet ; 
(*r as if H*.ii },a<l .'ua’ursed It, that il should never 
: shim* <-r yiv*' liyht in ihitiys concerning our duty any 
wav t**wards him, but be v'steemed as tliat .star in the 
i*chiti-*n, call* *! \\'(»rmwood, which, Vn'ing fallen 
from heavetv, mukellv rivers and waters in which it 
falieih bitter, that luen tiv-ting them die thereof. 
A tunulMr ihert* are who thitik they cannot admire as 
they ouyht the ]«o\\er avnd aiith.-riiy of the word of 
; H-.d, if in i]»it»ys *livine liuy should attribute any 
bu-ee to man’s rcaH*ui ; for which cauw' they never tise 
j rca-oM .so willmyly a.s t** disgrace reason. Their usual 
i and eoiunion dis*'*>urse-i arx* unto this ethx*t. First, 
‘the natural man jHTceiieth not the things of the 
spirit of Hod. f-T they are fvKdishness unto him; 
neither can he kn«*w them, Iw-cau-e they aw* spirilnaliy 
iliM'i'nied,’ A:c. .Vc. By these and the like disputt's, an 
opini*»n hath s]»ri'ad itself very far in the worbl ; oh if 
the way (*» Ik* riv*e itt faith, wew; (*> be raw- in wit and 
judgment ; as if r»*ason were an enemy unto religi*»n, 
childish simplicity tin* mother of ghostly and di' iuc 
xvisdotn. « * « 

To our purjvose, jt is sutficient that whos^s'ver doth 
serve, honour, and ol>ey W’hos<M'vt‘r l>elievcth in 

him, that man would no more do this than innoeentJi 
and infants do but for the light of natural reason that 
ahineth tn him, and maketh him npt to apprehend 
thoae thingn of Ootl, which lK*ing by grace discoveriNi, 
ore effectual to pemuiule reasimable miiid.% and iioti« 
other, that honour, oliodience, and credit, Moiitf 
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ftright unto God. No inan cometh unto God to offer al«o tlmt carrieth, aa it were, into ecfitacie#, filling the 
klm sacrifice^ to pour out supplications and prayers mind with n hoarenly joy, and for the time in a 
before him, or to do him any service, whick doth not manner severing it from tho body ; so that, although 
first believe him both to be, and to be a rewarder of wo lay altogether aside the consideration of ditty or 
them who in such sort seek unto him. I.et men be matter, tho very harmony of sounds Iwnng framed in 
taught this, eitlier }>y revelation from heaven, or hv due sort, and carried from the ear to tho spiritual 
instruction upon earth; by labour, study, and medi- faculties of our souls, is, by a native puissance and 
tation, or by the only secret inspiiiition of the Holy erticacy, greatly available to bring to a perfect temper 
Ghost; whatsoever the mean be they know it by, if whatsoever is there troubleil ; ant lus well to quicken 
the knowledge thereof w'd-e possible without discom*se the spirits ns to allay that which is too eager ; «nve- 
of natural reason, why should none be found enpable reign against nudancholy and despair ; forcible to 
thci-eof but only men ; nor men till such time as they draw fu-th tears of di'votion, if the mind Iw’ such as 
come unto ripe and full ability to work by reasonable can yieUl them ; able both to move uml to moderate 
understanding? The whole drift of the Sci'ipture of ! all atfeetions. The prophet David having, th<*relore, 


God, what is it, but only to teach theology ? Theology, 
what is it, but the science of things divine 1 What 
science can be attained unto, without tho help of 


singular knowledge, not in ])(u'tr\ alone, but in music 
also, judged them both lobe things m<jst necessary fiu' 
the house of (lod, left beliiiid him to that puriioso a 


natural discourse and reason ? Judge you of that number of divinely-indit<'d poems, and was furtlu'r 
which I speak, saith the apostle. In vain it wen* to the author of adding unto j.eetry melody in public 
speak anything of Ood, but that by reason men are prayer: melotly, lioth vocal ami instninieiital, for the 
able somewhat to judge of tliat tliey hear, and by dis- raiding up ot men's hearts, ami tlic sweetening ot their 
course to discern JiOAV consonant it is to truth. Scrip- affections towanls (iod. In which considerations the 
ture, indeed, teachetli thitigs abovi* nature, things churoh of ('hri‘'t <lo(li likewise at ihis pn'sent day 
which our reason In- itself could not rea(‘h unto. V«‘t nuain ir as an ornament (lod's serviee. ami an help 
those also we Ix'lieve, knowing by reason tliat the to out own de\fitlon. They whit li, under juctence <*f 
Scripture is the word of (lod. ' ■* d'he thimr the law e<‘remonial abrognled, re.|uiie tin-abrogaiiiui 

we have liandled actv.rding to the question moved of itisfruincntal mnsic, tippn'vmg, m-verthe)e*.s, the 
about it, which question is, whether the light of rca- >ise of \oea! mebaly to reinain, loust show some rea¬ 
son be 80 pernicious, that, in devising laws for the son wherefore tin- one should Iw thoutdii a legal cere- 
church, men ought not l\v it to search what may he mon\,and not the ot 
fit and eonvenient ? i-'or this cause, then-fore, we or ostentation of ;ut, 
have endeavoured to make it ajqa-ar, how, in the im- liaimon\, sm ii a-* "ul 
ture of reason itself, there is no iinpo<liment, hut that naturally ser\e !<> tin 
tho self-samo spirit wliich reveah-tii the things tliat imjiresvi.uis wlu< h 1 
God hath sot down in liis law, may also he tliongJit to leaverh, or is apt to h 
aid and direct men in finding out, hy the light of rea- 1‘lemisli and d-.'-onna 
son, what laws are <-xj)e<lient to he ma.de for the guid- beauty or turrho auce 
ing of his church, over and hesides tiiem that are in fnih'- pii‘voiit* q, tto- 
Scripture. it-'cif, wiun ir 


mon\, and not tin- oth< r. In churoh mu-i 

or ostentation of ait, wunt'Ui, nr lichi, or 
liain)on\, suoii a-* only jilea-ouli tin i ar, oi 
naluraliv ser\e !<> tho \ or^ i.ind and do„) 


leaverh, or is apt to Ira 

blemisli and d-.'.oraoo 

beaut v or fui tho. .•( iioo i 
fiuh'- pii-vontoq, the I 
it-'eif, w in n ir <ii<.,viirtl 


oiinoHity 
o.',-uitable 
I h'tli not 

t r ,,i' iho.se 

th with it 

llrfll niflicf 
add either 


, ,, . with mat tor altoM<.( iur mou 

[{ .n'lJi I irutli ino't admirahi*', 

Touching innsical liavinon^, NS hothcr by in*;|niment j mu the umh r-tamlin'.', )*< < 
or by voict', it hieing bur of hinh ami low in .‘•ouml.s a j suvols the atlection, becausi 
due ])roportionah!e <lis]tf)>ltion, ‘•urli noisvitlisiandlng j 1 hoy must liave heart' serv 
is the force tliereof, and so ]ilea'ing efiects it hath in j the melody of tin- p-Khns 


tofr •• and elhoaoy .'t the thing 
h Hot uttoris, hut tit ly suitotli 
' Maneiin.; !■- tho pr.aise oj (i.^d, 


n>.v oj (ittd, 
oil ( dif \, if 
til not. \et 
keth inm h. 


surels tin- atlection, necause tm roin n woikcth inuoli. 
They must liave heart" serv drs and ti.'Ugl*, fr,fm whom 
the melody of tin- p-Klins ih th m.t soji" linn- draw 
that wherein a mind i'eligi(>u>.i y ali’eeteil deliL:ht< t h. 


that vorj^part of man which is most divine, that some that wherein a mind i'elioi(>u>.iy a!i 
have been tlierehv imlm.-ed to think iluit tliesoul itself * 

by nature is, or liath in it, hannon\ ; a thingwhich louniiArov. 

delighteth all ages, and be.sccjiicth ail states ; a thing 

as seasonable in grief as in joy ; ;i,«, decent, Ix-ing ad«led F>ut the faivie of Ilouker, as imh 
unto actions of greatest weight and sidemnity, as t<*niporaries, is outshone hy that 
being used when men most sequester themselves from Doni) Hacon. I ranci.s Jhicon, s< 
action. The reason hereof is an admirahle facility Ihieon, lord-kt-epcr of the great se;i 


Tint tho fame of Hooker, as inde ed of all liis con- 
t<*niporaries, is outshone hy that of the illustrious 
Loud Hacon. l-’ranoi.s Jhu-on, s< n ot' Sir Nir holas 
Ihicon, lord-kt-opor of the groat .seal, was boni in Lon- 


which music hath to exjires.s tind represent to the don on the 2gd of .lanuary lohl, mid in eliddhootl 
mind, more iinvardly than any otljcr .sensible mean, dis|tlaved such \ i vaeity of intellect aud fceiiatenesw of 
the very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps hehaviour, that CJuee*n lili/ahefIi u.sid to eall bitn 
and inflections everyway, the turns and varieties of her Voung lord-keeper. At the age of tliirteen, he wns 
all pasfiions wherenuto the mind is subject ; yea, so sent to Cambridge, Avhere, so eai ly as his sixteenth 
to imitate them, that, whether it re.semblc unto us the Tear, he Ix-eame disgusted witli the Aristotelian phi- 
same state wherein our minds already are, or a clean losojdi v, wliich then held uiiqiieHtioncd sway in the 
contrary, we are not more contentedly hy the one con- great Knglisli rcIkkiIs of learning. This dislike of the 
firmed, than changed and led away hy the other. In ]>liilosophy of Aristotle, as Bacon himself deelared 
harmony, the very image and character even of vir- to his secretary Dr Bawh y, he fell into ‘ not fiirthe 
tue and vice is perceived, tho mind delighted with wortldessness of the author, to whom he w-oukl ever i 
their resemblances, and brought hy liavingthem often ascribe all higli attributes, but for the unfruitfulne.ss 
iterated into a love uf the things themselves. For whicli of the Avay ; being a philosoj.hy, ns liis lordship used 
cause there is nothing more contagiou.s and pestilent to say, only strong for disputations and contentions, 
than some kinds of hannony ; than some, nothing but barren of the prodnclimi of w-orks for the bt-nefit 
more strong and potent unto good. And that there is of the life of man.’'*' After spruiding about four veiirs 
such a difference of one kind from another, we need at Cambridge, he travi lied in France, hi.s acute 
no proof but our owm experience, inasmuch as wo are observations in whicli country w ere afterwards piib- 
at the hearing of some more inclined unto sorrow and lished in a work entitled (ijf^ the State of Europe. 
heaviness, of some more mollifled and softened in By the sudden death of his'father in 1.579, he was 
mind ; one kind apter to stay and settle us, another compelled to return hastily to England and engace 
to move and stir our affections ; there is that draweih ’ 


to a marvellous grave and sober mediocrity ; there is I 


* Rawlsy's Life of Bacon. 
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EN 0 mH litTBRATUKE. 


IX>R1» BACOtV* 


in iouifi pro 0 tJible fx^oupfiiion. After in viun foU* 
citing Jii 8 untiUs Lonl Burleigh, to procure for him 
iuch a |»rovi*i<m from government as might allow 
him to aovoto hi» and philtwophy, 

h© »ii€nt ttcveraT yearn in tlie study of the rUTri 
While engaged in practice} ai a hnrriKtcr, however, 
ho did not forget philoaophy, as it apiK^ars that he 



Kkcr^'lu'l at an rarly ntTi iJ m,*' i;'!'- liin ^rrit umV 
cullfd 7/<' fh'-tiiur<itti'n t‘f thi ju jji' 

ohtaimd tlir j> .St t.t' c'.inn<il -r-linarv t*. (Im* 

(j’lfen ; iiihl rliirf ^rar'' ** it in )>arlianu !!t 

for thi' county of Mid-lh-sox, As ii;'. orator, he is 
highly i'VtoUed hy Ihn .Kuisi.i!. oju* of his 

he distinguished hiuiselt' hy Taking the 
popular ^id< in a question res]H'eting some largu. I^ih- 
sidies d( ru.'indi d hv tlie eourt ; hut findiu*: that lie 


Bacon was in iome meature led by pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties, into wliicli hi» ipyjroyjdent and ostentatiouji 
habita, coupled with the relafive iiiarti^^ 
revenues, hfwl plunged liim* By maintaining himself 
in the gixKl gracies of the court, he hoped t<t tecore 
that prtdeHsionsd advancement which would not only 
fill his empty eolTers, hut gratify those ambitious 
longings which itad arisen in his mind. Buttempta- 
tions of this sort, thfvugli they may ji^alliatc, can 
iK'ver excuse such immoralities as those which 
Itaeon on thi^ an<i future (xicasions showed himself 
(raf iahle of, 

Afu r the ac<‘< ssion of James, (he fortunes of 
Baron Ix'gan to improve, lie was knighU^<l in 1603, 
and, in suh«* qucnt yesir*, ohtaiiiod successively the 
<dli<!CH of Jting's counse l, soli< tt(-i-geucrah judge of 
tin Marslr !s.'i court, and utt'rocy-genend. Tljis 
Ja^t apjMiintrfH nt he rciv ivcnl in ( c i. In the cxecu- 
ti< n d liis dulics, lie did nut sci o le to lend himiMdf 
’ tv. the most arbitrary nic.xain s of the court, and 
j t V ri as«i;{tv‘vi in an attempt to extort from an old 
! f 1( r'vnian. ol the name of iVacham, a eonfession 
j uf tr-a^'vin, hy t.»rturij\g him on the rack. 

I Ahluiugh liis im-ome liad now IfCvn greatly tair 
' larged hy the cmMh..nents of oflicc and a marriage 
wirh the d.aTightcr of a xrea’lTiy aldernian, his extra- 
vaganec, and that of his s<:rvHnt>, which he seems to 
have bc<‘n t<»o g^Hul-natured to (lieck, continnod 
to kec'p him in ditliv ullios. He erinj^ed iKfore the 
kiu^; and Ins favanirite Viilitrji-. and at lengtii, in 
I PIP. reaehed the ^mninit of Ins ambition, by V»eing 
ereatC'd l^^.rd lligb ( iiancelli >r of Knglaml, and 
\ to ulain. l liis latter tnle g-uve ]>htee in the 
btlb.wing ye.ir to that of \'is''ou!it St Albans. As 
< lianeellor, it t-annot U* rniu'calcd tliat, Ikith in his 
|K.lit;cal and judi..-ial (’apaeities. he grossly descTtf^i 
hns vilify. Not only did Uv .«iutrer \'jllicr'» to inter¬ 
fere w iiii hi.H (le< i.sions as a judg^c. but, ly accepting 
niimepun? presents or briU,*s from suitors, gave 
rM’c.i>i(>n, in Higl, tv> a jcirliamcntary. inquiry, 
M-iueii imded in his {'ondcnmation and »h.sgraco. He 
I fully t'onfesHcd tlu' twenty-thixe articles of eor- 
! rupti<in wliich wa re hud to his cliarge ; and when 
I waitevl on hv a cominittet* of the House of Ixirds, 
apiHtinteii t*> iihiuire whi'ilur tlie confession was 
^llbsc^iU'^i hy himself, he an.sw’ered, * It is mv act, 




had giv» n gn at nfb-nre to her inajesty,*hr at om-e i 
ftlterevl liis tone, and eondes.-v uded t * apologise with ; 
that servility whieii uniiappilv amn ari .1 in too many 
of his subsiquod aesions. To T>ird nnrleiglr aiul 
lus son Knbcrt recll, Bac'on eontinuevl to i^nvugltin 
the hojK: of advancement, till at length, "finding 
lumself (lisajipointed In tliat vju.irfer. he uttaelual 
him.self to Burleigh's rival, I'.svex, who, wiUi the 
utmost anlour of a generous friendslup, endeavvnireJ 
to pnK’urc for him, in 1 the v;nant ivtliee of 
ntt«»rney-general. In this attempt he was tlcfeated, 
through the in/luenee of tlu* (Veils, who were jealous 
of lx>th him and hi.s friend ; hut lie in some de¬ 
gree soothed Bacon’s ilisappointrneni hy presenting to 
him an e.state at 'rwiekeiduim, worth two thousand 
pounds. It i.s painful to relate in what manner 
Bacon rcpaitl sui li Ix'neflt.s. When Essex wa.s brought 
to trial for a c(*nspira(‘y against the queen, the frienci 
whom he had so larp'ly (»bliged and eunfidod in, not 
only deserted him in the lu»ur of need, hut uinuves- 
eanly appeartal ns counsel against him, iimi hy every 
art aud distorting in^cmiity of,a plciu^r, en(ieavoure<l 
to magnify Ids enines. He complied, mort'over, 
after the earl’s execution, with the queen’s request 
that he would w*ritc A Drclaratkm of the Practices 
and Treasons Atttnnptmi and Committeti hi/ MAifrf, JKarl 
of Essex, which was printed liy authority. Into 
this conduct, which incticatos a lanicnhlbbi waut of 
high moral principle, couiitfe 


mv h.and. my heart : 1 VKscech your b>rdshij>s to Imj , 
im rciful to a broken reed.’ Banislicd from public i 
lifo, hi' ha<i now ample leisure to atteiul tohisphiio- j 
^ophicai ami literary pursuits. Yet, even while i 
he was cngagftl in busiuiss, thes< had not been * 
ru'glctrtetl. in l.':»P7, he |>ublished the first etiition of ! 
bis Pjisuf/s, which wt'ro aftorwartls greatly enlarged.. ! 
’rhc..»c, us he himself says of tiiem, * emne home to i 
nu n’s Imsiness and lx>soms ; and, like the late new ■ 
half|X'nee, the ])ieoe8 are Rinalh and the silver is ; 
goiMl.’ From the generally interesting nature of the i 
subjects of the ‘ Essays,’ and the rxeellence of tlicir ; 
sH le, this work immediately aedtllrcd great popu- i 
larity, and to the present day continues the most i 
gxmeraliy read of all the author’s priKluetions. * It ' 
is also,' to use the woixls of Mr Dugald Stewart, 1 
‘ one of those where the siipt'riority of Ids genius 


apix'ars to the greatest advantage, the novelty and 
dcqith of his ndlections often rt'ceiving a strong relief 
from the triteness of his «ubje<’t. It may he read 
fnuu beginning bi end in a few hours, and yet, after 
the twentieth ix'rusal, one wddom fails to remark in 
it something overhxikcd before. This, indexxi, is a 
eharaeteristic of all Bacon’s writings, and is only to 
Ixj atTouiited for hy the inexhaustible aliment they 
furnish to our own thoughts, and the sympathetic 
activity they impart to our torpid faculties.’* In 

♦ Ftwt Prollmlimry Dimnrtatinn to ‘ Knoyclopsedla Brltaji- 
nk<«,* p. .Kt, towntb edition. 
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1605, he published anotlier work, which still con- lead the undershindiujjr astray in the sea r i ufl«. 
tinues to he extensively perused; it is entitUal Of knowledfi«‘- the u/t*/*-, n« la* h^airatively terins tnem, 
the Ih'oficience and Advancement of Learning^ Divine before which it is apt to bow - Bacon, in the 
and Human. This volume, wliich was atVerwards bookof the •KovumOriffanuni, pw-sonsvstenuitu'imy . 
enlarged and published in the Latin language, with to expound aud exemplify his inctluMl ot philoso|uns- ; 
the title He Augmentis .SViVaZ/ura/a, constitutes the iijg, indic ati d in the forepnn.tr extracts, and to wIik'M 


the title De Augmentis Seieniiarum, constitutes the 
first part of his great work calletl Instauratio Scien- 
tiarum, or the Instauration of the Sciences. The seeoinl 
])art, entitle<l iVovinn Organum^ is that on which, 
chiclly, his high reputation as a philosopher is 
grounded, and on the com])osition of which he be- 


the appellation of the inductive method is ajH)lie<l. 
'riiis helloes in so masterly a way. that he has earned 
with posterity the title of the father of exiH rirneiifal 
science. *'rin,' power :md com]>:jss,’ sa ws Professor 
IMavfair, ‘of a mind which could form sueh a plan 


stowed most labour. It is written in Latin, and ■ beforehand, asal trai’e not nu relv tlie outline, hut 
appeared in 1620. In the first part (>f the ‘ Advance- many of the nn>st minhte ramitieations. of sciences 
nient of Learning,’ after considering the excellence which did not yet exist, must la* an »)hj«‘et oj admi- 


nicnt ol l.,earnmg, after considering the excellence 
of knowledge and the means of disseminating it, 
together w itli what had already Ix'en done for its 
advancement, and wliat omitted, lie priK'eeds to 
divide it into the three hranelies of history, poetry, 
and philosophy ; these having reference to wliat he 
considers ‘ the three parts of man’s understamliiig’- 
niemory, i mag-in at inn, and re;ison. 7’lie eonehiding 
portion of tTie vohimc relates to reveale<l religion. 


ration to all siu’ceeding agi s.’ It is true tliat tlie 
inductive method had been hotli practised iiiul even 
enrsm’ilv reeommeiuled by more than oiu* phihe 
s< 4 )her ])rior to Bacon; hut muiuestionahly he was 
the first to unfold it completely, to slmw its infinite 
imiiortanei*, and to iiuliiee the great body (*t seii ritifle 
imjniref.s to jilaee themselves under its giiidanee. In 
another res[u*et, the beiielit eonh rred by Baeim upon 


The‘Xoviini Orgamim,’whieh,asalready mentioned, I mankind was ])erhaps still greater. Ifi* turned the 


is the .seeond and most imjxirtant jiart of the ‘ In¬ 
stauration of the Sciences,’ consists of aphorisms, the 
first of w-liich fnrnislies a key to llu* author’s leading 
doctrines: ‘ Man, who is the servant and interpret<*r 
of nature, can act and understand no further th:m 
he has, either in operation or in ('ontem],)lation, ob¬ 
served of the method and order of nature.’ His new' 
method—novum organum — of employing the un¬ 
derstanding in adding to human knowledge, is fully 


attention ot philosophers from siieeulations and dis- 
]Uiti‘s upon questions nniofi* from n^e, and fixed it 
upon iiKjuirie.s ‘ productive of w«>i'hs lor the benefit 
of the life of m;m.’ The Aristotelian philo.sophy was 
barren ; the olljeet of Bacon was * the ampliliration of 
the pow er and kingdom ‘»t mankmd over the world’ - 
‘the enlargement of the bouruls c»r human enijun* t«» 

the effecting all things jiossilde’.the augmrntaflini. 

by nn':ins of science, of the siini id’ lmnia!i happitu s -, 


expounded in this w'ork, the following translated i and the allevi;ition of )ium;m suffering. In a word. 


extracts from which will make manifest what the 
reformation was w hieli he sougiit to aeeom|)lish. 


After allufliiig to the little aid wliieh the useful entitled .Sfra 


I he was eminently a utilitarian. 

! 'I’he third i*art of the ‘ Instauraf! ai of the Seienees,’ 


or I listen!/ of' Mature. 


arts had derived from science, and the small improve- | devoter 
mont which science had received from praetie;il men, j seieiiee, 
he proceeds—‘ But w hoina; can arise such vagueness i Bacon ] 
and sterility in all the iiliysical .systems w hieli have | are um i 
hitlierto existed in the world ? It is not eerfainlv from | sean hii 


devoted to the facts anti plieiutnana of natural 
si'ieiiee, inehnling original ol)>t rvait ions made by 
Bacon liiniself, w hieh. though sonn‘times ineorrei'i. 
are UM-fii! m exemplifying the indiietivc* met In d of 
searc-hing Idr truth. d'he fourth part i'ic'alli'd Snila 


anything in nature itself; for the steadine.ss and 
regularity of the law's by whicli it is governed, clearly 
mark them out as objects of certain and preei.se 
knowledge. Neither can it ari.se from any want of 
ability in those who have pursued such inquiries, 
many of whom hav'e been men of the highest talent 
and geniu.s of tlie ages in which they lived ; and it 
I can therefore arise? from notliing el.se but tlie per- j 
; verseness and insullieieticy of tlie method.s that have 
been pursued. Men liave stmght to make a w'orld 
from tbeir own conceptions, and to draw from their 
I own minds all the materials w hich they employed ; 

1 but if, instead of doing so, they ]ia<l consulted expe- 
! rienee and observation, they would have had fact.s, 
j and not opinions, to reason about, and might have 
I ultimately arrived at tlie knowledge of the law's 
which govern tlie material world.’ ‘ As things 
are at present conducted, a sudden transition is 
made from sensible objects and particular facts to 
general propositions, wliieh are accounted principles, 
and round whieli, as round so man}' fix<*d jiolc.s, 
disputation and argument contuiually revolve. From 
the propositions thus hastily assumed, all things are 
derived, by a process comj>endiou8 and preeijiitate, 
ill suited to discovery, but wonderfully accommodated 
to debate. The way that promises success is the 
reverse of this. It require.s that w e should generalise 
slowly, going from particular things to those which 
are but one step more general; from those to others 
of still greater extent, and so on to such as are uni¬ 
versal. By such means we may hoi>e to arrive at 
principles, not vague and obscure, hut luminous and 
M^ell-defined, such as nature lierself will not refuse 
to acknowledge.' After describing the causes which 


Iiitelleetus. from its puuiting out a suceension of stejis 
by whieli tlie understanding ma}' ascend in siuli 
invexUgatioi»!'i. < )ther two ])arts, w hieli the autln>r 
j)r(l||l‘cted, were never cx< <*iitc<l. 

Anothor celebrated ]mhlication of Lord llacon is 
his tnatixos Of the W isd'nn of (ho .Iceients^ Hill); 
wherein he attempts, generally with nuu'e ingenuity 
than sueees.s, to discover .seen't uu;itnng« in !!)'■ 
mythologual fabhs (*f antiqnily JIo wroto abo 
I'\'licitles of t^ueen Hlizahefh's Hi ign. a Histtm/ of' 
King Ilenrg 17/., a j)hilo.soj)hie;il romance ealJed 
the Ketv Atlantis, and .several minor j>roduetions ; 
whieli it isneedle.s.s tosiieeify. Ills letters, tt)o, have ' 
lK*i*n publislied. 

After retiring from j iihlic life. Bacon, tliough 
enjoying an animal ineonu* of X^.'ioo, continued to 
live iiisoostentatiou.s and iinxligal a st\le, that, at his 
death, in IfVitl, liis debts amounted to iipwanls of 1 
X22,()()(). His devotion to science apiW‘ars to have | 
lH*cn tlie immediate rteeasion of bringing hi*» earthly I 
existence to a ( lo.sc. While travelling in his c arriage j 
at a time when there was snow on the ground, he 
began to consider whether fic.sh might not l>e pre¬ 
served by SHOW' as w'cll as by salt. In orde r to make 
the expc riinent, be alighted at a cottage m ar JHkIi- 
gate, bought a hen, and stulled it w ith snow. ’i'hiK m 
chilled liiin, that he was unable to return home, but 
went to tlie Karl of AriinderH hou.se in the neighlwjur- 
hood, w'hcre his jHn<*ss w as so much increased by tlie 
dampness of a bed into whicih he wa.H put, that he 
died in a few days.’^ In a letter to the earl, the laat 

♦ This account is given hy Aiihrcy, win. prolmbly obtalnod It i 
from Hobbes, one of Jlaoon’s intimiito friwuls, uiid ofturwiird* > 
an acquttintanoo of Anbrey.-fJee ‘ Aubrey’** Live# of Kmlnoat 1 
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wliifh he wrote, after comijarinjir himself to the elder 
* wh»» lost his life hy tryiiif' an exr)eriiaent 
ulHmt the burning of Mount WsuviuM,* lie (1 <k* 9 not 
forget to mention his own ('XiHTiment, whicdi, says 
he, ‘ smjcux'ded exr<'ilently.’ In his will, the follow- 



whirh men have accustomed likewise* to latautify and 
Joh<ni with a<-coin|di«hnient» of magnificence and 
rttate, tfi well us of uh<* and necessity ; iwj knowledge, 
whetln r it descend from divine ins|dration or spring 
from htrpian IS nse, would »r>on [»en«h ami vanish to 
oldivlon, if it were ii(<t [ireserved in books, tra^litions, 
ciutrereiice*^, and i>!u<-eH aftpointed, as uiiivemities, 
f oliegi i, and fvcle.'>i-, Jbr the re<eii>t and comforting 
the jMOiie. 

[ I/J>rari(.A."\ 

Llbrarleii are ar tin- where all the relics* f tl»e 

uiieient Pill of true virtue, and tliat without 

dt'lu.Hi<>n or importun*, aie preserve*! and reposed. 


Tn ^ )rpljeim% tinntre, all heast'-iand birds asseinbl«!d ; 
! and, fori/ettiii'/ their >e\( ral apiK-titen, ?«^»rne of J*n"y, 
i*f ‘.oiriie, ^'»nie <tf <juarrel, sl.M>d all K<»ciahly to- 
I eetluT, lt->t< nl!ig uiilo tin air** and acenrds of the har]>; 

ilie st.uild-W'liereuf iKj ^.•o^ier cea-ted, *»r was drowh«‘d 
; !'\ loijder iioi-e, l ui everv l^'a^t rciunie*! to In's 

, "vvn nature; v^le-r'in is aptl\ d«‘“'rih<d the nature 
i and <‘<<nditi'<ii of ineii, wJi * are lull <>( savage and 
: uiirrelaiiuctide'ircMd'j*rofu, ef lust, of revenge : which, 

' a- T**iie u> they gi\e eai to jtrerrpt'-, to law**, to reli- 
_')->n. sweetiv t"uehed witii el'Mjufnce uri*I iHe.rsutnsiorj 
ni •e-rneoi-', "f harattcues, so huig is s<K*iety 
and peace maintain d : hut if ih»>«! instrnnients be 
I Hilt-iii. er .-edition and tumult make them ij<»t audible, 

! all ihiit;rs <liss«.bf intu anarchv and enjifusion. 


f PruitjM rlt>j avj A d ] 


M' 'nument >■; f, i•! fi e, ti 

ing Ktrikinidy ]>r"p!u'tic passage futnel ; * Mv 
nanu.’ and nioniury 1 leave to fon tgti naTiMtis, and to 
mine own eoimtry afl< r some time is ]tas>ed o\er.’ 

llacoii, Ilk*' >idiic\. w a> a ‘ \\ ai'bicr uf poetic pros,..’ 
Xo l',ngli>li writer h.m Mir])as,sed ]iim m fcrv,.air and 
brilliancy of style, in force ol'i xpn ssinti. or in rieb- 
iie.HS and sieni!)c;mci‘ of Imagery. Ki-en in <11'.;- 
covering analogies where int resemblance is a]>{>arent 
to common eyes, be has sometimes |ndu|etd to 
t \<’css in the e\er<’tse <'t bis talent. in m ia ral, 

bis <'tuMparis<ms ari' not le'*s eh'ar ami apjtosite than 
fed! of Imaginat ion and meaning. He has treated of 
])bih)sopby with all the bplemhiur, yet none of tin; 
vagueness, of p<M[’try, Sona tinK s bis style |H»ssess« s 
a (h'gree of e<melseness very ran ly to Ik* fouml in tin* 
compositions of tlu* liii/alK’tlian age. (M* this ijua- 
lify the last of the subjoined e,vtr;U't.s is a iiotabK' 
illustration. 

(/'cor,v;/os I 

As wab'r, whether it be the dew of hoav<'n or the 
spi'ijlg.s of llu' I'ai tb, ibith seatt«‘r and losi- itsrlf in tin' 
grouml, evc<*pt U he collected into some re<‘eptacle. 
where it may l»y unl<Mi conduit and sustain ilsi lt ; 
ami, for that cause, tin* imlustiy of man hath framed 
imd matle Hpring~h<’a<l-, < onduits, cistcrn.s, and pools ; 

IVnKiriK,' ii. 221 . At of the wune volume, we 

learn that w!u« a favourite with Ua<-tKi, ‘ win* wuawont 

to have him walk with him In hU ilelleule proves, when he «liil 
nuslitute : an<l when a notion ilarttsl Into hU lordship's mind, 
Mr lloldicrt was preaenlly to write it down, and his lordship 
wa« waint to nay that he did it In'tfer than iin.v one elst? nlM>ut 
him ; for that mnny tiiiiew, when he read their notes, hemin'o 
iinaer«l<H«i wh«t they writ. twKvnme tlwy underMhsHl it not 
cluuriy them»o)vca* • ll« iUMgateU hh* lanlahip in ifUfi»*Utiiig 
ievural of hit» iMunye into Latin.' 


']}»<• tlrtu< < f pr*.s|H.i-ity is tomp* raniT ; the virtue i 
of .a<I\< rsit\ i^ l.'nitudc. IV'^spi-ricy is the bJes.sing' <tf I 
;■ th»‘ < dd 'Jc''tam< iif ; adtiT'.itj is the bb,s..jng of the 
I Ntw, whl'-h <‘anioth the gT<at<T iK'nediction and tlie 
: clearer n v< lati<'n <.f (fo.lV ta\«>ur. Vet even in the 
Old I'estaniont. il’ y<'U listen to DatidV harp, yam 

shall hear man^ hearselike iiii> as ear* Is ; and the 

! pencil of the Ib-'lN (iho..t liatb laboured more in dc* 

' soribiu.: tie' tdlli- ti'Mis ..f .b,b than th«’ h-llcilics of 
! S**l--ni<'n. l’ro*jM-riiy is lou widiout many fears and f 
; di-lasti-; av.d adxvrs'ty 1-- lod wltliout <'oinfort.s and * 
i hojK-s. W'f M.<- in ina tilcworks aiol »’nd>roi<leries, it | 

j is more jtb-asiug to Ivave a !i\i ly wtvrk upon a sad and j 

I sid«'mn gfoiiiid. tlian to lia\(' u ilark ami inclaiu'hojy ; 
j wrk ujMiu a Uglitsomc ground ; juvlge therefore of the ^ 

I p]< .asurr of the heart by tlic pleasure of the eye. Cer- I 
taiv.ly, ^irtue is like preeious vxl'mrs, most fragr.int 
whole tlu'v are incensed <»r crusluKl : for prosjH'rity ; 

doth best discover vice, but adversity d<'th be.st ills- ; 

I'over virtue. 

[Frirndd/jK] : 

It h.-ol U'en hanl b'r him that spake it, to have put 
moiv truth ami untruth together in few wonls, than 
in that speech, ‘ \\‘hus<K‘ver is <lelighUKl in solitude, | 
IS either u wild Iwast t^r a co<l for it is most true, 
that a natural ami secivt hatreil ami aversion towarvlfii 
society, in any man, hath somewhat of the savage 
beast ; but it is most untru*', that it shoulil have any 
eharncter at all of the <liviue nature, except it priH'wd, 
not out <*f a pK'asinv in solitmle, but <iui of a love 
and ib'sirt' to sequester a man’s self for a higher con- , 
vernation ; such as is limnd to have Ini'n falsely and 
feigne<lly in svuue of the heathens— as Kpimouides, 
the C'andiaii ; Numa, the Uoman ; Kinpe<locIes, the 
Sicilian ; uml Apollonius, of Tyana ; ami truly, tvnd 
ivaliy, in ilivers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers 
of the church, ftut little <lo men percv'ive what soli- 
tmle is, ami how far it extendeth ; for 9 crowd 
cojupanj^jtml itkoiti » gJt I 




talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love. 
Tfie Latin adage mectoth with it a little : ‘ :^^agna 
eivitaa, niagna solitudo’-—[‘tireat city, great Soli¬ 
tude^ ; because in a great town friends are scattered, 
so that there is not that fellow’shi]>, for the most piurt, 
which is in loss neighbourhoods ; but wre may go 
farther, and adinn most truly, that it is a mere and 
miserable solitude to w’ant true friends, without whiidi 
the world is but a wilderness ; and, even in this scene 
also of solitude, whosoever, in the frame of his natun* 
and aflections, is unfit for friendshij*, he taketh it of 
the beast, and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis¬ 
charge of the fulucas of the heart, which passitms of 
all kinds do cause and induce. \\"e know diseases of 
' stoppings and suirocations are the most dangerous in 
' the body, and it is not much otlienvisc in the mind : 

I you may take sarza to open the liver, steel to open the 
! spleen, flour of sulphur for the lungs, eastureiini for 
! the brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but a 
' true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, 
hopes, suspicions, counsel,s, and whatsoever lirth upon 
! the heart to oppress it, in a "kind of ei\ll shrift or 
J confession. 

j It is a strange thing to observe bow lilgli a rate great 
: ki r gs and monarch,s do set ujioii this fruit of frinul- 
: shii* whereof we speak—so great, as tiny jmrehase it 
: many times at the hazard of their own safety and 
! greatness ; for princes, in regard of the distance of 
I their fortune from that of their sul*j(‘et,s and .servants, 

1 cannot gather this fruit, c\ee]>t, to muk(‘themsehes 
, capable tbereof, they raise some ]>ersons to b(‘, as it 
were, companions, and almost etjuals to theniselv(‘s, 

' which many times sorteth t(» inconvenience. 'J'Jie 
I modem languages give unto such y>ersons tlie name 
I of favourites, or privadoes, a.s if it were matter of grace 
or conversation ; but tlie Uon'.an iianu' attaiuetli the 
true use and cause then'of, naming them ‘ partiei}*(*s 
euraruin’ [‘ particifiators in cares’] ; for it is tliftt which 
tieth the knot; and we .see j)]ainly that tliis hath heen 
done, not by weak aiul passionate ])rinees only, but 
by the wisest and most politic that ever reigned, who 
have oftentime.s joined to themselves sonu; of their 
servants, W'hom both themselv<*s have called friends, 

I and allowed others likewise to call them in the same 
i manner, using the word which is received Indween 
I private men. 

i It is not to be forgotten wdiat Corn incus ob.servotli 
1 of his first master, Duke Charles the Hardy— namely, 

' that he would communieate his secrets with iiom* ; 
and, least of all, those secrets which tnmbltd him 
most. Whereupon he goetli on, and saitb, that towards ■ 
j his latter time, that elosyuess did, imj)air and a litlLe 
lerish his understanding. Surely Comineus might 
rave made the same judgment akso, if it ha<l pleased 
( him, of his second master, Louis XL, whose closemrss 
was indeed his tonnentor. The parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true, ne cdito’~£‘ Eat not the heart.’] 
Certainly, if a man would givti it aliar^df^iHSCpthTrse 
I that want friends to open tliem.selvcs unto, are caJUP.i- 
bfr la of t- bmr mvu beai^^ hrit one thing is most a<L' 
mirable (wherewith I wiTI conclude this fii-st fruit of 
friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man’s self to his friend, works two contrary efiects, 
for it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halves ; for 
there is no man that iinparteth his joys to his friend, 
but he joyeth the more, and no man that iinparteth liis 
griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So that 
it is, in truth, of operation upon a man’s mind of 
like virtue as the alcbpnists use to attribute to their 
stone for man’s body, that it worketh all contrary 
effects, but still to the good and benefit of nature ; ]>ut 
yet, without praying in aid of alchynnsts, there is a 
manifest image of this in the ordinary course of nature; 
i for, in bodies, union strengtheneth and cb. risheth any 
I natural action, and, on the other side, weakeneth and 


minds. I 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful un^ jiovc- ' 
reign for the understanding^ ns the first is for tliC ! 
aflections ; for friendsliTj) nuiketh indeed a fair day 
in the affections from storm and tempests, but it 
inaketb daylight in the understamUng, out of djirk- 
ness and confusion of thoughts. Neither i.s this to 
he understood only of faithful counsel, which a man 
recciveth from his friend ; but before y(*u come to 
that, certain it is, that who.'<tH*ver batli Ins mind 
fraught with many tliouLdds, bis wit.sand understand- 
inir rtt) 'oTafiTS’ and breaTt up, in the communicating 
and discoursing w ith another ; he tosseth his thouglds 
more easily he marshalleth them nmre orderly—he 
seeth how tlu'V look when they art! turned intt) wturds 
— finally, he Nvaxetli wi^^er than himst ll ; and that 
more by an hour’s discuur.xe than by a day’s medi¬ 
tation. ’ Tt was well PUid by 'I’ln'mistoeles to the king 
of J’ersia, ‘ I'lmf speech wa.s like elotli of Aiths, t»}tened 
and put ahrond’—whereby tlie imagery doth aj)]»ear 
ill figure, whereas in tlioughts they lie hut us in paeks. 
Nt'lther is this second fruit of friendshifi, in opening 
the undoi-staiuling, restraineti only tt> such friends as 
arc able to give a man counsel (they itideetl are best), 
hut even without that a man h^ariieth of iiiinstdf, and 
hringeth Ids own tlu»ughiN to liglit, and wlu'ttcth his 
wits as against a stoiu', which itself cuts not. In a 
w<u*d, a man were better i»date hinisolf to a slatno nr 
j>ietur(‘, tlian to suffer bis tlu-ughts to ]>ass in smolher. 

Add luov, to make this second fruit of tVii'ud.''hi{» 
eonipletc, that other ])<>iiit vvhieli lieth more opin, and 
fnlh-th within vulgar observation - vvhieli is faitliful 
counsel from a friend. Ileruelitus suitii W/-I1, in one 
of his enigmas, ‘ Dry light is ever th<- be^r. and cer¬ 
tain it is, that tlie light that a man reeeiveth by coun¬ 
sel from anotlKU-, is drier and jiurer tlian tliat which 
<‘onieth from his own uJidi*rstandiiig tind judgment, 
wliieli is ever infused and (Ireiiehed in lii.s aflei tioii.s 
and enstoiiis. So theh* i.s a.'S much ditfiTfUiCe between 
thcmnn'Pel that a friend givetli,and that a man givelh 
himself, as tliert' is hetwts'ii the counsel of a friend 
and of H flatterer ; for there is no such flatterer as 
is a man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s .self as tlu' liWu-Ty of a friend, 
(’ounsel is <d’ two sorts ; the one cum-iMiiing manners, 
the other coneertiiug business ; for the first, tin* best 
jireservative'^to keej) the mind in health is the faithful 
admonition of a frieml. 'I Ik' calling of a man’s st If 
to a strict account, i.s a inodieine sonn^tirnes too pierc¬ 
ing, iuul oorrosive ; reading g<M)d lM>f>ks of rnoralitv i.s 
a little flat and dead ; observing our faults jn others 
is sometimes improper for our ease ; hut the best re¬ 
ceipt (he.st, I say, to work, ami best t<» take) is the 
admonition of a friend. It is a strange thing to liehobl 
what gross en'or'^ and c.xtnune absurditii^s many (espe¬ 
cially of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both 
of their fame and fortune : for, a.s St Jame.s saitli, they ! 
are as men ‘ that look Hometimes into a glass, and 
pre.sently forget their own sluMie and favour;’ an for 
business, a, man msiy think, it he will, that two eye.s ; 
see no more than one ; or, that a game.ster seeth always i 
more than a looker-on ; or, that a man in anger is as 
wise as he that hath said over the four-aTid-twejity 
letters; or, that a inu.ket may he shot off as w'efl 
upon the arm as upon a rest; and such other foml and 
high imaginations, to think liiinself all in all ; but 
when all is done, the help of good cotinscl is that w hich 
setteth business straight; and if any man think that 
he will take counsel, but it shall Iw "by pieces ; asking 
counsel in one business of one man, and in another 
business of another man ; it is as well (that is to say, 
blotter, perhaps, than if lie asked none at all), but he 
runneth two dangers ; one, that he shall not be faith¬ 
fully counselled —for it i.s a rare thing, except it be 
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from a perfect and entire friend^ to have counsel given, 
but sucui as shall bo bowed and crooked to some ends 
which he hath that givcth it; the other, that he shall 
1 have counsel given, hurtful and unsafe (though with 
good meaning), and mixed partly of iiiiHchief and 
j partly of rciniHiy—-even as if you w’ould call a phyni- 
;! cian, that is thought goo<l for tin* cure of tlie diseaHe 
[I you coinplaiii of, but is unac<juaintcd with your body 
i —and th<*reforc, may put you in a way for pr<*H<;nt 
[ I cure, hut overthroweth your health itt some (Uher kind, 
and HO cure the disease, and kill the patient: but a 
friend, that is wholly ae<{uaintcd with ft man’s estate, 
will hewuire, by furthering any j)re,m*nt bn^^iness, bf»w 
he dasheth upon otlu;r iiu'orivenietiee—and, tlu-rofon*, 
rest not upon seattered c^mnsels, for they will rather 
, distract and mislead, than settle and dinet. 

After these tw'o noble fruits of fri<*tid''hip (peace iu 
the affeetious, and iiuppoit of the judgiuciiL), f'dlowctli 
thcrtrrrt fruit, whudi is, like the jxiinegrauate, full of 
many kerinds—1 mean, aid and bearing a part iu all 
actions and occasions, iifTfi the best wjjv to repre- 
us(‘ of friendslbip, is to east 
and se<‘ how many things there are wlil< h a man <‘iin- 
not do himself; and then it will ajfpeur that it wjts a 
K]>aring Hjxas'h td' the ancients, to say ‘ that a frieiol 
is amitlu r hitnscdf; for tliut a tt iend is far more than 
himself.’ M*Ui have* their tirru*, and die many tiim-s 
in tlesirc of some things wJiich they principally take 
to heart ; tin' bostowim: of a child, the fimshiag of a 
work, or the like. If a man have a inn* friend, he 
may n'st almo.st secure that l)ie cure of those tilings 
will continue after him ; so that a man h.itli, as it 
were, t\'o lives in liis desires. A man hath a body, 
and tluit body is contined to a pla<’<* ; but where friend¬ 
ship is, all offices of life an*, as it were, gninted to liim 
and liis deputy ; for he may exercise them by liir^ 
friend. I low many things are tliere w hich a man 

catunU, with any fa<'e or comeliness, say or do himself? 
A man can scjirct' allege liis own im rits wdih modt'sty, 
much less ext<tl them ; a man caiiiiot sometimes brook 
to sujuilieate or beg; tiud a number of tlie like; but 
all these tilings are graceful in a friend’s m*»uth, wlii< h 
are blushing in a man’s (ovn. So, aLUtiii, a iiuin’s per- 
SiUi hath many proper relations which he cannot put 
off A mail cannot speak to hi-s .son but as a futber; 
to his wife but tts a husband ; to hl.s I'uemv but up<»u 
, terms : whereas a frii'iul may spetik as the case re¬ 
quires, and not as it sortetii with the Ihit to 

enumeratt' these things wore endless; 1 have given 
1 the rule, where a man cannot fitly jday his own part ; 

' if he have not a friend, he may ipiil (ho stage. 

j [( Wa of 

i I.eariiing taketh away the wilduess, 

^ flereAmcas of men’s minds; tliough a little of it doth 
rather work a confniTT efl’eid. It taketh away all 
i levitv, temerity, and insoUMU'j, by copious suggestion 
of ail doubts ami dlfTicuUics, juid aojuaintiug the 
' mind to balance iTaKon.s on both sides, and to tnni 
; back the first offers ami conceit.s of the kind, ami to 
accept of nothing but [what is] examiued and tried. 
It taketh away all vain ailmiration of anything, which 
is the rtK)t of all weakne.ss : for all tliing.s are lulmireil, 
cither because they are new', or becau.se they are great. 

* * If a man meditati^ ufKin the universal fniine 

of nature, the earth wdtli men upon it (the divineiiess 
of soulrt excepted) will m>t seein more than an ant-hill, 
where some ants carry coni, and some carry their young, 
and some go empty, and all to and fro a little heap of 
dust. It taketh away or mitigateth fear of death, or 
adverse fortune ; which is one of (he greatest irppedi- 
liieiits and imperfectioll. uT. jSiniK ♦ * 

Virgil dm excellently and pmfoundly couple the 
knowledge of causes and the conquest of all fears to¬ 
gether. It were too long to go over the particular 
remedies which leomiug doth minister to all the 


diseases of the mind—sometimes pur gin g the ill | 
huyimurs, sometimes opening the obstructions, 
times heipiing tljxi digestion, sometimes increasing 
upi>fit,itc, sotneCrmcs liealing the wounds anvl ulcero- 
lions thereof, and the like ; ami T wdTl lheref<.>re con- 
I clmle wnii the chief reason of all, whieli is, that it 
I ilispoMoth the constitution of tlm mind not to be fixed 
or settled in the defects thereof, but still to be capable ! 

I ami Husceptible of refonnation. J’or the unlcanied i 
man knowreth not what it is to dev-cend into himself, | 
and call himself to account ; nor the pleasure of that ! 
most pleasant life, whicli con.si.sts iij our daily feeling ] 
ourHolvijM liccome Is'tK'r.* I'he gwd jiart.s he hath, lie 
will b-ani to show to the full, andusetliein dexterously, ■ 
Volt not innch to imTe:i,ne them; tlie faults he hath, he > 
w ill learn iiow' to hide and colour t hem, hut not much ’ 
to amend them ; like an ill mower, that mows on still 
and never whets his Seville. AMiereas, with tlie learned 
man it fares otherwise, that he doth ever intennix the ' 
correction and amendment of his mind with the use ' 
and employment tliereof, 

[Ihol'S and Ships Co/npxired.'] j 

If the invention of the ship wa'* thf>nght so noble, ■ 
which carrietli riclies and commodities from jdace to 
pliHv, ami coiisoiriutetli the most remote regions in 
jcirtieipation of their fruits, liow much more are : 
letters to V>e magnified, which, as shi]>s, pass ihrougVl ) 
the va>t M-a-i of time, and make ages so dintant par- 
ilcij»ate of the wi-ijom, illuminations, and inventions, • 

the one of the other ! I 

[ Sfud(t.<.] ! 

.’^•nidies serve for deliglit, f*r ornament, and for 
ability, 'rhelr <-bief use for delight is in privateness i 
ami retiring; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ; 
ability, is in t lie judgment and disj>ositlon of buHiness ; 
for exftert men can e.xecute, ami j.erhaji.s judge of par¬ 
ticulars, one bv one ; but the general coiin.sels, and the , 
plots ami marshalling td’atlair-', come best from those ; 
that are learned. 'I'u .sptmd to<* inucii time in studies, 
is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament, is : 
affectation ; to make judgment wdiolly V>v their rules, | 
is the humour of a scholar ; they periWt nattire, and ■ 
an' perfected by exjH.Ticnoe—for natural abilities are j 
like natural jdaiits, that need pruinn^ by study; ami ■ 
.studies themselves do gdve forth direction.s t<.x) much at | i 
large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty i ; 
men contemn .studies, sinqile men admire them, and j ■ 
wi'*e men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; 1 
Init that l.s n wisdom without them, ami above them, j ' 
wv>n by observation. Read not to contradict and con- | j 
futc, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to fmd ! , 
talk ami disci»urst\ but to weigh and consi^ler. Some 
books are to V>e tasted, others to be swalh>w'CMl, and 
some few to 1 h‘ elmwcd ami digested : that is, some 
lK>(»ks arc tet Vh' read only in pans ; others to Ik* read, ’ 
hut not curiously ; ami some few to be read vvVudly, 
ami xvith diligence and attention. Some Ixxiks also ; 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
hy others ; but that w'ould be only in the less im- ! 
portant arguments, and the meaner sort of hooks ; else | ( 
distilled books are, like wmmon distilled waters, | ; 
Ibishy things. Reading maketh a full man, conference i \ 
acciidy man, and writing an exact man ; and, there- j 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a gn'at ! ] 
memory ; if he confer little, he had nee<l have a | ; 
pix'seut wit ; ami if he n*ad little, he had need have | 
much cunning, to seem to know tlmt he doth not. 1 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

In the brilliant constellation of great men which 
adorned the reigna of Elizabeth and James, one of 

* This expriMMion ia given in the oi i^^inal In Latin. 
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the most distinguished of those wlio added oniinc'nce whom she sent to atttmd the Duke of Anjou hack 
in literature to high talent for active business, was to tlie Metherlands, after refusing that nobleman her 


Sir Walter 1 {aeeu;h, a man wliose character will 




hand. In 15JS4 he again joined in an adventure hir 
the discovery and settlement of unknown countries. 
With the liclp of his friends, two ships were sent out 
in quest of gold mines, to that part of North Ame¬ 
rica now called ^'irginia. Kaleigh himself w'us not 
with these vessels; the commodities brought home by 
which produced so g(K)d a return, that the owners 
were induced to tit out, for the next year, ajiother 
Meet of seven ships, under the eommaiul of Ihilelgh’s 
kinsman, Sir Kiehard (irenvilK*. The uttemjd nmde 
on this oceasion to colonise America proved an utter 
failure, and, after a second trial, the ent<‘r])rise was 
given up. 'J'his expedition is said to have* been the 
means of introducing tobaei'o int(j England, and also 
of making know n the potato, which was tirst cul- 
tivabd on KaU-igh’s land in Ireland. 






I always make liim occupy a prominent jdace in the 
I history of his country, " lie w as born in I .‘,52, at 
I Hayes Farm, in Devonshire, of an ancient fainily; 

I and from his 3 'outh was distingui.shed by great in- 
I tellectual acutene.s.s, but still more hy a restless and 
I adventurtjus disjxjsition. He beeame a soldier at the 
; age of seventeen; fought for the Protestant (tanse in 
! the civil wars of France and the Netherlands; and 
I afterwards, in loTO, aectanpanied his half brother, 

I feir lIunTphrey Gilbert, on a voyage to Newfuund- 
i expedition proved unfortunate, hut hy 

fannliarising him Mith a maritime life, hadprohahlv 
much inlliienee in leading him to engage in those 
subsequent expeditions hy wliich he rendered him- 
®^lf fanioiis. In 15S(j lie assisted in suppressing the 
Earl^ of Desmond s rebellion in Irelaiid, wliere he 
obtained an estate, and wais for some time governor 
of Cork. After this, having occasion to vi.sit London 
he attached Iiimself to the court, and with the aiti 
of a handsome person and winning addres.s, con- 
trived to insinuate liirnself into the favour of EVizgi- 
beth. A well-known anecdote illustrates the gal¬ 
lantry and tact by w hich he was characterised. ()ne i 
day, when lie w^as attending the queen on a wwiJk, 
she came to a miry part of the road, and for a 
moment hesitated to proceed. Haleigh perceiving 
this, instantly pulled off his ri(«h plush cloak, and, 
by spreading it before her feet, enabled her to pass 
on unsoiled. This rmirk of attention delighted tic- 
queen, from whom, as it has been facetiously re- 
niarked, his cloak was the means of procuring for him 
I many a good suit Raleigh was one of the courtierg 



IlaycH I'ann the llirthpUoe of (talc i((h. 

Meanwhile, the prosperity of Paieigli at the 
Lngli.sh court e»)ntinue<l to inere;ese. I-di/aU-tli 
knighted him in 15H4 ; and, moreover, bv gr.-inling 
monupolie.s, and an additional Irish eslat<-’ eoiderred 
on him marks of la-r favour. In rt-liirn tor 

these iH'HefitH, he zealou.sly and aefivrly »-xerted 
himself for the th-feiiee ol fu-r maj)'sts’'.s )h>niinioiiis 
against the Sjxmiards in \ 5^^ ■ living j,ot unlv been 
one of those patriotic* volunteers who sail<*d against 
the formidable and far-famed Armada in the English 
( haniK-l, but, as a mi-mher of lier maiestv’s eotmc'il 
of war, eoiitrihutc-d, hy his advice and ex|H*rieuee, to 
the maturing of tho,s*e defensive arrangenu fttH w hic*h 
led to the diseomfiture of the enemy. Ni-xt y< ;ir, 
he aexMunpanied a mimlK.T (;f his countrymen whei 
went to aid the exjK-Ued king of Portugal in an 
attempt to rc gain his kingdon» from tlie Spaniards • 
After his return, Elizaln th contijiuc'd her largesses 
to him, till at length his tr(inl)l(*somc* imj.ortimitiea ' 
drew* from her the question, ‘ W'hen. Sir WultcT will i 
you cease b» be a beggar?’ With his usual tact, he ^ 
replied, \V hen your grac*ioiis majesty eea«-s to i 
a benefactor. Hy taking hrilns, and otln-rwisc* 
abusing bis power and the infhieuee which he had at 
coutU he Ixjeaine unpopular with the nation at large. 

About this time he exerted himself to rviUmt 
to practice an idtm thrown out hy Montaigne, by 
setting up an ‘office of address,’ intended t<» serve 
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the imrposcs now executtul cliiefly by literary and w<'ll ;is prudence, was very eotiHpicuous. Jii ir/>7, , 

I plnlofiophi(ral Boitietjes. 'I'he description of this h(‘ was rear-admiral in the exiK*dition wliieh »ail<'d i 
Bclienie, ^dven by Sir William IVtty, uHbrds a Btrik- under Kssex to intercept the Spanish 'West-Iiidia ( 
in ^7 picture of the ditth ulties and obstacles which tleet ; ami by cajduritjg Fayal, one of the Azores, 
lay in the way of men ofst»idy and inquiry two cen- txfore the arrival of the cominander-in-ehief, ^lavc 
tuVies ap>. It seems, says Sir Williajn, ‘ to have iH'en ^^reat ofll-m-e^o tlie earl, who eonsidered hirnwlf 
a plan hy wlueh tlu; wants and desin s of all learned n^hlM^tl of the glory of the jwdion. A temporary re- 
men iniKht he made known to each other, where eom-TIiation was eftceted ; but Italeigli afterwards 
they ini;^dit know what is already done in the biixinesH heartily joined with (’eeil in proniotinj^ the downhill 
of learninjLT, w hat is at present in doinJ,^ and w hat is of Ks.s< x, and was a spectator of liis execution from 
int(;nd<;d to Ik‘ done ; to the end that, hy sm-h a gene- a window' in tlie Armoury. (>n tlie accession of 
ral comnninication of d(-sigjis and mutual assistance, .Janu s I., which followed soon after, the prosps^rity 
the wits and endeavours of the world may no longer lx; of liah igh eaine to an i-nd, a di‘^like against him 
as so many seatterod coals, whii'li, having no union, having jtrevionsly been instilled h}' ('eeil into the 
arc soon (jumched, wlu rcas, U ing hut laid together, r«)yal (air. Through the malignant seherning of the 
they would have yielded a comfortable liglit and same byiHHTitieal minlsfer, Tie was acxiised of eon- 
beat. Ib>r rhv jtresent condition of men [in the early sptrThg to dethrone thekitjg, and ] dace the crown on 
part of the si vroteeiit li (<iit\ir\ J is likeu tiell where tlie head of A rubella Stuart ; and likewi.se of attempt- 
a battle basing l)een lati ly fonelit, we see many b ;.:h, ing to exeitir se<lition. and to e.stablish pnjx-ry by the 
arms, and organs itf s( iisr. lying b< re and there, ai«l of foreign jiowers, A tritil for liiLdi treason on- 
whicli, for want <tf eonjum lion, and a .Stall t4) (jiiielson sued, ami ujw»n tlu* paltriest evidence, lie was con- 
, and enliven tlu in, are tit lor m-thing but to fe( •! tin- demm-d by a servile jury. Sir TTirwanl Coke, wdio 
ravins ami inleet the air; so we see m.any wits and was then attorney-gt-neral, abii.sed him on thi.s oeca- 
ingenuities di-qn rso 1 uj) an I down the wt.rM, V. liereof sion in violent ami dJ.sgraeeful term.s, be.stowing 
some are now iaiiouriiig to do Avb.it is .alreadv done, iii>on him freely sm h rpftJief.s as yipcTj damnable 
and ].u//ding 1 heniM !ve^ to la -invent Avhat is already atheist, tlie most vile and execrable traitor tliat etcr 
inventeti , ot!u avu see quite stiiek fast in tliilieulties lived, monster, and sjdder of hell. ITaleigh defended 
for default ofafew’ direetions. Avliieh some otlnr man, himself with sueh temper, cToqucnee, ami strength 
micht he be inef Avitbal, both could ami avouM im-st of reasoning, that some even of liis enemies w'ere 
ea.sily give )iim. Again, one man requirts a small et)u\inee<l of bis innoceuee, and all parties were 
sum of money to carry on some design that requires asliamed (;f tlie judgment pronounced. lie was, 
it, and thert' is ]H-rhaps another w!u> ha.s tAviee as bowi'ver, reprieved, and instead of Ix-ing e.xcx'utetl, 
mueli reatiy to la stow upon tin- same design; but was eornmittt 1 to the Towar. in w hieh liis wife was 
these tAvo having uo means to hear the one of tlie jxrmitted to hear him eoinpany. 1 hiring the twelve 
otluT, the g'WMl work intended ami de.sin-d by l>oth yt-ars of his iinpri^'aimev.t. be w rote the (diief portion 
parties doe.-^ utterly jx-rish and I'ome to nothing.’ of bi-^ works, e-peeially the litstonf of' thr Worlds of 
W'lien visiting bis Irish estates after Ids return which only a p;\rt Avas tini-'b* d, comjirehonding the 
from Tortugiil, Kaleigli formed or renewa-d witli jn-riod from tbe ere:jti-in to tbe downifall of the Ma- 
S|x‘nser an aquaintanee w hich rijH-ned into intimate ee<lonian i mjere. about 1 7o years K-fore (dirist. This 
friendship. He intnMinced the jiiH-t to l-’dizalH-th, and avus ]>nbli>-hed in I'd 4. 'Tbe i xeellent Avay in whieh 
ic.herw ise iH-m-lited him by his jiatroiiage andencour- he treats tlie bi-twrie.s of (Irecee and Koine, ba.s ex- 
agernent; for whu'h favour Sjx-nser h:is acknowledged i-ited just la gn t liiat so great a jiortion of tbe Avork 
bis ohligatii'M iu his pastoral entitled *<\»lin (’lout's i.s devotial to .h wi-h ami Kabbinie;il learning--sub- 
( ome 1 lotne Again,' w here Uab-igh is celebrated under jeets AA'bieb ba\ i Avitbdr.iwn tts» nnieb of the author's 
the title of tbe ‘Slu pberd of the < >eean.’ and also iu { attention from more interesting di p.artnieiits of hig 
a letter to him. pralixed to tbe ' l-’aery (hiet ii.’ t \- j seheme. 'I'he b aniiiig and genius of Kaleigli, who, 
]tl;inatory of the plan and ilesijn of tba* poem. In ! in the words of llmue, * lx ing educatcvl amiilst naval 
^ir AValter engaged in oite <'f thos^- predatory : and milit;iry entorpn-^cs, liad surpassed in the piir- 
iiav.al e\'{w<lition.*. whieh, in I'.ii/.iUtb's reign. AVoPe ; suits of literature i veil tliosi-ofthe most recluse and 
eomnion against tbe eiuuiies of I'.ngbmd ; ;i tlet t of; Kedent.iry live.s,’ have excited much admiration; hut 
thirteen slnj»s. iM sidos tvAo ot her luau-ty’s nien-of- Mr 1)’Israeli* has lately attem]ttetl to diminish the 
w ar, being intrnst<‘d to his eointmimi. Tiii-s annament ! waimh r, hy asserting, on the autlmritv of Hen Jonson 
Avas de.Htmetl to atlaek I’limima, and intercept tb*' , anil a maim.seript in tba- Lansdowne colhadion. that 
Spanish plat^.; th-i t. hut, Inn ing Ins-n n ealK-l by , our historian wni.s materially aided by the eontribu- I 
Idizals-th soon after sailing, came back Avith a single tion.s(»f bis learnisl frit nds. .Jonson told Dnimniond 
prizi*. On bis return, Kah igli ineurriai tlie dis]vleaBnre . of llawthonuleu that Kaleigh ‘ esteemed mon- fame } 
of tbe virgin que<-n by an amour with one of her than conseience. 'I'he Ix-st wits in England wen* i 
maid.sof honour; for w hich offema-. though he married ! emph»yed in making his history ; Hen himself had | 
the lady, he .suffered imprisonment for some months, written a piece to him of tlie Kuuie vi iiT. whi<‘h he ; 
While hanisheil from the court, he umlerto«»k, at Ids altered ami jM-t in his hixtk.’ According to the I 
own cxfxmHC, in loin'i. an exp<‘dition to (iuiami, con- manuscript alHivc-mentioned. a still more imjvortant j 
c<*rning wh<>.s4* riches Tininy wonderful talcs wen* then IuIiht was a ‘Dr lioUrt Hurrel, rector of North- i 
current. Ih , however, aecomplished nothing Ix^yond aaiiIcI, in the wunty of Norf dk, Avho was a gnMit ij 
: taking ii formal jxiBscssion tif the country in the favt.urito of Sir'Walter Kaleigh. and Imd l>cen his | 
queen’s name. AHer coming hack to England, he ehaplain. All, or the gn'.ate.st part, of the dnidgvry 
piihliBhetl, in a work entitleil Dutvovert/ of the of Sir Walter’s history, for criticisms, clinmologyAg I 

Liirne^ /iich, and lieitHtifui Empire of Guiana : this an<l reiuling Clrixk and Ih'hrew aulhora, aaus jht- ; 
pr<Mluction Hume has very unjustly eharacteriscxl as formed by him for Sir Walter.' Mr Tytler, in his 
j ‘full of the grossest and piuJlpahJe liv« that recent ‘ I.ife of Ikalcigh.’t has, howeveri shoAvn that I 

i " Ik: iuJlHASed . there is no gtx>d reason for supjK>sing Kaleigh’.s ohli- | 

; of Tt would ap|X‘ar that Tie now regjune^ gations to his friends to have lHX*n gn atcr than those ! 

j the queen s favour, since we find him hohling, in the of literary men in general, w hen similarly cirouin- 
I same year, a cominaiui in the exmalition against 

j (kuliz, under the E7arl of Essex and lx>rd Eftinghain, ♦ rurbwPiesof Literature. ‘Wh vui. v.. i> vai 

j In ilie suceesstUl attack on that town, his bravery, os t **7, note «. 
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Stanced ; and, moreover, that it was not left for Mr Paradise lay ; and of one of these rivers, which nfter- 
D’lsraeli to discover the fact, that Pideigh bad ob- wanl doth divide itsedf into four bmnehes, we an? 
tained such assistance from the individuals W'hom ho sure that the ]>artition ia at the very border of the 
specifies. garden itselt. For it is written, that out of Kden went 

Both in stvlc and matter, this cek'hrntod wmrk is a river to eat<r the gartlen, arol frtun thence it was 


vastly superior to all the English his||rical prmiiie- 
tions which had previously uppcarca. Its style. 


divided, ami In'cnme into four heads. Now', whellier 
the word in the Latiu translation (m«/e), from thence, 


though partaking of the faults of the age, in Ix'ing he referml to Kden itself, or to Parndise, yet the divi- 
frequentlv stiff and inverted, has less of these defects •'^ion ami hraijching oi tho.se rivers must Ik* in the 
than the diction of any otTier WTiter of the time. ]Mr north (*r south side of the very garden (if the rivrrs 
Ty tier, with justice, commends it as ‘ vigyjcovii^a pnrely run, as they <!o, north and south); and tljer**fore 
English, and possessing an anjti(j^iie richness of orna* i *hese rivers yet n'maiuing. ami Kden manifestly 

merit, similar to vrhatlfiti'aser us w'C see some known, then* eoiihl he iio such defacing hy the IhH^j, 

: ancient priory or jgtately Btanor-hoiigOj, and compare sui>i».>s<'ti. !• nrthennore, as there is no likeli- 

; it with our more nKHlern^nansions? ‘ the w ork,’ lu- h'>''‘l ihat the place could he so altered, ns fuinre ages 
j adds, ‘is laborious without being lit'avy, learned know it not, so is there no j.iol.al»ility that either tlu-^e 
I without being dj*X iitgt-aiious w'ithoul dc- rivers were turned out ot tlu ir coium *;, or new- rners 

: geilerattfig into the subtle hut trivial distinctions of J created hy tin* flood, which wt rcuot ; or tlnif the tlood, 

I the s(diooltnen. Its narrative is clear and s])irifed, <‘h>re>uid, !>y a vi>d<“nt in. tioip wlien it h<'i:iui to 
I and the matter collected from fhe^fnost authenfie pp''^'*'-***^ * the <‘;»?js'e (»f high hills or deep wilh*V‘*. 

'] sources. Tlie opijjions of the author on state-policy, for what d»'se<Mtt (d waters eonid (here he in a f-jdie 

I on the causes of great evcaits, on the difltreiit forms j ri<al and round body, wherein there Is nor high m^r 

ll'ivnl or i o i I i (■ !i ri- lio'tiois itii 'mri- h ■ Sct-jtlL" tlljlt UIIV ^Ioh'nf loTt'e 'd Wat^Ts Js ejthef 


on the causes of great evcaits, on the difltreiit forms J ri<al and round body, wherein there Is nor high m^r 
of g^overinnent, on naval or militarv lut'ties, on agri- i k*" ■ set inir that any ^ioh'nf lon'e <d waters is < jther 
culture, commeree, manufactures, and other sources ! "tren-'^h of w irnl, by desrorit a higher to 

of national greatness, are igitjLlJLc.jiierg eclia of other j '* h’"<“r, or l>y the ebb or tlo ><1 id the s< a. Itut that 
* ' • '■ ' ' ' ' - I (jic,-,. jij,y Wind (whereby the se; - - * 


e s< a. Itut that 
:iH are ino'.t en- 


mind^lyut.llic.jesults of experience, draw'll from the pw ind (w hereby the seas are mo^t en- 
of a long lifc._8i>ent in cohstant action and : it appenn th not ; rather the confrary i** pro- 

.vicissitude, hi various eliihates an'«T cmmtriefci, uiuT'^ I'uble ; (or it i< wr-.tten, ‘ I luaetore (h.d made a wind 
from pcr4;otml labour in otfiees of high trust and re- 1 ''i*'”* ^ke earth, and the waters era'<ed.’ So as 

spoiisibijity. But perhaps its most striking feature I -‘PP^'i'^dh not that until the waters sank there wan 

is tligjjg^ait.ton of phUosopbic melancholy wbieb i “'‘X "ind at all, but fcliat (bxi afterward, out of Ins 

per vades tlm whole. Written in prison during the i eaused the w'ind to blow, to dry up the 

quiet evening of a tempesTuous life, we fetd, in its ' slime and mud (d' the earth, ami make (lie 


pyrusal, that w'o an; the eonipani(>n.s of a superior 
mind, nuritcd in eontemidation. and cha.stened and 
Triiproved by sorrow', in wliich the bitter reeolloetion 


laml more firm, and to cli'anne the air of thiek va¬ 
pours and iinwhoh'Minn' mists ; and this w'l* know I v 
ex]»eri<Miee, that all downriglit rams do ('vermore dis- 


That ihc Jlood hath not 'ntterhj (hfared the marks of 
Paradise J nor cuuscaI fulls in the earth. 


oTlnjury, and theasjierhy ofrescntnient, have passed ■“^"''pphe vmlenee of outniLo ous winds, an 1 be.yt down 
aw'ay, leaving only the heavenly lesson, that all is the swi Ihng and mountamons billow id" die 

vanity.’* ! uny ^'bbs ami flows there eouid be none, wlmn 

We shall commence our quotations from Bah igh i l’‘^' l‘<‘ight over all the 

w'ith one in which the merits of tliebook are imt re- 1 hnlruughts, 

presented, but which is instructive, as .s],owing tlie '‘V’ ^ desee*nt or 

childishness w itii wliieh men argued in those davs ' knlln.g of waters in die ronml form <d' the 

upon subjei'ts they understood not, and could not waters, as nforesaid ; and therefore it seem- 

Uilderstand. most ugre<;al)le to reason, fhai the waters rather 

.stoo<l in a quiet ealm, than that they moved with anv 
raging or overbearing violeiu-e. And (i.r a more ilirect 
That the food hath not vtteThj dofaerd the marks of pro<d that the floocl nnnle no such destroying altt'ia- 
Paradisc, nor caused hills in the earth. doseph avoweth, that one (d those ]*ilhii> en-eted 

hy Seth, the third fr<»m Adam, was to be seen in his 
And first, whcrea.s it is snppose<l by Aug. f’hry- davs; which pillars were set up above llJb years 
fiamensis, that the flood hath altered, deformed, 'or before the fioo.l, counting .Vlh to be an hundred Vear.s 
rather annihilated this place, in Riieh sort, as no man old at the erection of' them, and .loseidi liimself to 
can firid any mark or memory thereof (of which opi- have lived some fort y or fifty years after ( hrist * of 
mon there were others, also, ascribing to the flood tiic whom, although there he no cansr to ]>elii've all that 
cause of these high mountains, which arc found on all he wrote, yet that, which he avoucheil of hi> own time 
the earth over, w'lth many other strange effects) ; for ('annot (without great derogation) be called in (,ues- 

r p*r ^ cannot deny but that the foundation or ruin thereof might well be svkui : now, 

face of Paradise w«as, after the flood, withered and grown tliat such jdllars were raised hv .Seth, all antiiiuity 
old, in respect of tlie first beivuty (for both the aecs of hath avowed. Jt is also written 'in Iterosus (to wiionf 
‘‘"'e althou-h I pivc little credit, vet I careort eoudetnn 

yet, if tlicre had been no sign of any such place, or if him in all), that the city uf’lCnoeh, built by Cain 
«.o sod and seat had not remained, then would not about the mountains of behanus, wai not defi'we,! hy’ 
Moses who wrote of J aradi.se H50 years after the flood, length of time ; yea, tJic ruins thereof. Aimios 


have described it so particularly, and the prophets 
Jong after Moses, would not lyive made so often men 


length of time ; you, the ruins thereof, Annius (who 
commented upon that invenu*d fragment) saith, were 
to be seen in his days, who lived in the reign of J'erdi- 


i'ion^rcof. And though the very garden itself were nand and Isabella of Castile ; and if theSSiis won^^^^ 
not hen to he found, but that the flood and other be not true, then was he s eeding in, mdent 7ur 
Mculcnts of time, made It one common field and pas- speaking of this city of Knoeli, he coueludeth in thidl 
turc with the land of K. en, yet the place is still tl.e sort:-‘0ujus masinne et ingentis n,ol r i, da nenU 
same, and the nyers stiff re.ua.n the san.e riyers. By vlsuntur, et voealur ah ineoL region! civil “ ra ^T 
woof which (never doubted o(), to wit, Tigris and ut riostri mcreatores et perigriiii r. firuni-’- ‘Tm.fno, * 
buphrates, wc are .sure to find in what longitude Nation of whidi h uge ,,m..s is now to 1» seem iid tL' 

. Pp. .m .™.t :M. of Tain” as bolh 

oi Cam, as both our strangers and merchants rttport.»J 
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It itt aluo arowed by Pomjwnimi Mela (to whom I give 
more credit in thene thingH), that the city of Joppa 
wa« built btdore the flood, over which Opha waa king, 
whose name, with hi« brother i^hineaa, t^igcthcr with 
the grouncbi and prineijdes of their religioni^ was found 
fm^yan uyion certain altarn of ^tone ; and it i« notiin- 
' xwible that the niiiiH of thin other city, called Kioxrh 
)y AnniuH, might Iw Hcen, though founded in the firnt 
; age ; but it coubl not be of the fiixt city of the ivorbi, 

I built by t'ttin, the pbw'e, rather than the time, deny- 
: ing it. 

I And to j)rove diivctly that the fbKnl wm not the 
j cause of mountains, but that there were nmuntains 
I from the erealif.n, it is written, that *the wat*T, ef 
{ the flood overflowed by fifteen mbits the h):.dH'«'t 
mountains.’ Aufl Musius I>ainaseenu*«, speakini' of 
th(‘ flood, wriic th in this manner ;■ * l,t supra Miny- 
adam exrelsu*. mons in Anneida f <|iii Baris a]*}-* 1 latur) 
in (juo <’onfugi<'ntes muito^ sermo esl dofuui t*-io{/‘ :e 
j lihoriitos’•— j‘ And iijwri Minvada iloTt* a liiih 
in'Mintam in Annonia (ealh-d Ban-), unto whi«-h (h*- 
! it is said) tfiat nuui% th‘<l in tlu- time (.}’ the d» !ugo. , 
;• and tliat they saved theiu'^' Ive- tlu-n- ui.’] Xt.w, 

I nIthotj;,'h it ('ontrarv to liodX w- ^I, that .any inor** . 
I were Min d ciLdit per-oiii (vvljii ji .Ma^niu- d<xh leU ^ 

i avouch but b\ report), nt it is a to^tiinonv. tliat su<. h i 
j tnountaiiiH were Ivefor** the llo-.d, which were after- I 
; ward-, ai)de\( r since, knovinby t he same nano s ; and j 
! on which mountains it i- Generally received that the j 
I ark rested, but uiilruly, us I shuil prove bereafti-r. | 
Arid again, it uppearetii, that tlu- mount Sion (ihouirh 1 
j by another name) wa- Kno\M» In. };'ir tie- th* -d ; on which | 

I tin* ’J'alniinlists rejn'il, that many giant- sau-d them- 
; “elves also, but (a- Annins suiti.’} w ithoul ail nutlio- 
! rity either diiine or human. 

i i.astly, it apptarctli lliat tlie Ihutd di'l Jo-t -o turn 
! U[*side down ih<- face of the earth, a- ihenhy it was 
I made past knowledge after llo' waii rs were decrca-< d, 
i by this, that when .Noah sinl out the (lo\e the .second 
! tilin', she returned with un olne leaf in lorinoi.th, 
i which she lunl plucked, and which (until the trees 
i wer<' dis(’overed,1 she found not; for otherwise, she 
might l.nvi' foiiml them floating oti the water; a iiuini- 
i f« st pT'Sif, that the irei.s wa re mU (orn n)> h\ tfie roots, 
imr swam upon the waters ; for it is written. ‘ folium 
j oliva' raptum,’ or ‘ decerj'ium’—(‘ a leaf plucked’]; 
i which is, to take tViUn a trt'e, or to t<-ar off. Bv this it is 
I apparent (there being uotlung w ritlen to i^ie contrary), 
j that the tl'M.d madt no sucli aileralion us was sup- 
j |>os<'d, but that the ]»!ace of Barudi-e might he soon 
I to succeeding aces, e-pecially wuio Moses, hy who;n 
j it ph'ased < iod t«* teach the truth of the world’s crea- 
1 lion, and unto the projthets which succet ded him ; 
IsUh which i take for my warrant, and to guide me 
in this discovery. 

’ \^The JJattli. of Thrrtnop}/lir.] 

After «uch time us Xerxe« ha<l transported the army 
over the Hellespont, and landed in Thra<*e (leaving 
the de.H<'ri)»tion of his passage alongst that ei>ast, ami 
I how the river of Lissus was drunk di-y by bi.s multi 
I tildes, and the lake near to Pissyrus by bis cattle, 

I with other aceident.s in hi.s marches towards Greece), 

! I will speak of the encounters he had, and the shaine- 
i fill and inert*dible overthrows which he rt'oeived. As 
first at Thermopyhe, a narrow passage of half an acre 
of ground, lying between the mountains which divide 
Thessaly from (irtiece, where Bometiine the Phocians 
had raiiMHl a wall with gates, which was then for the 
most part ruined. At this entranw, Ix'oniilas, one of 
tlic kings of Sparta, with 300 Ixnxidaiiionians, aasistetl 
with 1000 Tegeatie and Mantiiieaiis, and 1000 Area- 
dinns, and other Peloponnesians, to the numl>er of 
3100 in the wdiole ; besides 100 Phociojis, 400 Thebans, 
700 Thespians, and all the foiros (such as they were) 


of the bordering Locriaiis, defended the passage two 
whole days together against that huge army of the 
Persiiiim.' The valour of the Greeks appeared so ex¬ 
cellent in this defence, that, in the first day’s fight, 
XiTxes is said to have three times lea[>ed out of his 
thnjne, fearing the de.struction of liis army by one 
handful of tlillK; men whom not long IxTort* he had 
utterly denpisi-d ; aud when the second day’s attempt 
ujcui the (irei ku had j«roved vain, he was altogether 
igiiorant how to proceed further, and so might have 
contiriued, had not a runagate (ireeian taught him h 
secret way, by which juu t of liis army might ascend 
the le<IgX‘ of mountain-, am! set uj>on the backs of those 
j who kept tlu strait-. But when the most valiant of 
: the IV'i-ian jirmy had almf^wt im io-o'd the small forces 
. of the t»nu'k“, then <lid I^ onida-, king of the Lace- 
' dieutonian-, vvith hi- i>nO, and 7h0 1 hespian-, w-hi<'h 
I were all ttuii abode b\ him, rciu-e to (juit the place 
which they had und- rtiiken tv make g'/*Ml, and with 
H'lmirablf courage, not only rt -i'f that world of nu n 
whi. h < hiir;.o-d th« lu on all siu*. but, i-suiiig'out of 
their strength, made so jjtCHi u slaughter of their 
« ricinie.'-, that they might well be called varujuishers, 
ih uigh all of them uu're-iain U|m»h the [dace. Xerxes 
hi. ing lo't in this la-t tight. Together with other 

>oM>er-and cjijUiii’ two of his own brcthix ii, beg;in to 
<lcuht what inciunveijicnce might befall him by the, vir¬ 
tue (d'.-uch a- had net been [u-esenT at these battles, with 
wh-uu he knew tlial be slv-rtly was to deal. Kspe<-ially 
of The >partaiis he sto-.d in great fear, whi»s<-mau!ii*od 
ha<i appi-.'ire I -ingu’.ar in thi- iriid, which caused him 
very cjiret'uliv I'Miejuire wluit nuinlM TS they could bring 
int>' the ficM. It is rejxirlcd of I)i< iieces, the Spartan, 
that when Kia- thought to hat e lerrifitsi him by saying 
that the (li.'ht of the Per-iaii arrows wuis s'.» thick os 
wouM hide t)ie -un. he an-wered thus—‘ It is very good 
iiew.-, fur th*-n shall we fight in the e<.Kd hhaJe.’ 

In amitlier of bis works Baleigh tells, in the fol- 
! hiuijig vigorou.s language, wlicrtun lies 

TZ/c Sfrctif/tJi of Kinffft, 

They sa\ the goodliest ct d.urs wliich grow on the 
high inounlains of Llbanus ihru.-t tlieir roots between 
the cleft- of bard rock-, the K'tter to War themselves 
iigain-t the -tri>n_' storms iliut Mow tht re. As nature 
liu- in-truct<-il ih<'SC king- of iio es, .so ha- nui-on taught 
the king- of men to roi.i themselves in the hardy hearts 
'd th' u faithful subjects ; atid as those kings of trev's 
! have lari'c toj's, so have the kings of men laigu:'erowms, 

I vvht reof, a- the first would s(»un M. broken from their 
; bisiics, were tlu'v not underborne by many branches, 

: so woubl t!ie titlu r easily totter, were they not fastenevl 
: on their heads wit h the strong tduiin.s oLcivil justice 
and o f inariial discjlilme. ' 

j In the year lGir>, Kaleigh was lilvcmtcd from the 
I Tower, in consetpicnce of liaving projected a second 
! ex]>cdition to Guiana, from whicli the king hoped to 
derive some profit. His purpose was to colonise 
the country, and work gold mines; and in 1G17 a 
fleet of twelve armed vessels saiknl under his com¬ 
mand. The whole details of liis intendetl proceed¬ 
ings, however, were weakly or treacherously com¬ 
municated by the king to the Spanish gOTcniment, 
by whom the seherne w as miserably thwarted. Re¬ 
turning to England, he landed at I’lymouth, and on 
his way to lAuulon was arrested in the king’s name. 
At this time the projected match lietweiui IViru'c 
Gharles and the Infanta of Spain (K'cupied James’s 
attention, and, to pnipitiate the Spanish goverunient, 
he detcmiineti that Ilaleigh must Ik* sacrificed. After 
many vain attempts todisw-niver valid grounds of accu¬ 
sation against him, it wuis found nccessar.v to procetfd 
upon the old sentence, and Raleigh was acconlingly 
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beheaded on the 29tli of (K'tober 1G18. On the seaf- 
fold his Ijchavionr was firm ami ealm ; after adtiress- 
ing tlie iK‘oi>k! in justifi(*ation of his eliaraeter and 
condnet, he took nj) the axe, and observed to the 
sheriff, ‘ Tliis is a sliarp niedi(MiU‘, hut a sound cure 
for all diseases.’ Having tried how the hloek fitted 
his head, he told the exeentioner that he wonKl p:ive 
the sif^nal hv liftiii'i up his hand; ‘and then,' added he, 
*fear not, lait strike home’.’ lie then laid himself 
down, but was requested hy the exeentioner to alter 
the j)osition of his head : ‘ So the heart he riyht,’ was 
his reply, ‘ it is no matter whieh way the head lies.' 
On the si^xnal beintt ftiven, t!)e executioner failed to 
act with promptitude, whiidi caused Kalei^h to ex- 
elaini, ‘ Why dost thou not strike? Strike, man!’ 
By two strokes, whieh he received without shrink¬ 
ing, the head of this intrepid man was .st vered from 
his body. 

The night before his exc'eution, he composed the 
following verses in pros])eet of de ath ; — 

Even such is 'l ime, that take - on trust | 

()ur \ ontli, c'ur ji'V!*, our all ue have', j 

And pays us Imt A>itli age and du-^t : j 

Who in tlie «lark and sihut grave, 

'N^'hen we have >\a)idered all our ways, 

Shuts u}) the story of vuir days ! 

While in prison in expectation of death. eitluT on ! 
this or the former oeeasiem, In.- wrote als(t a t4 nder j 
and atfeetionate valedictory letter to iiis wife, of ■ 
whieh the following is a iKtrtion :— 

I 

You shall r('('el\(', my <l('ar v\lle, my la^t wonN in j 
these my la-^t lines; rny l"ve 1 send yen, that \ou ; 
may keej> when I am dead, and my i-fUiC'c!, that : 
j you may rememher it 'i^hcTi I am ti<* nier<\ 1 \\<<ul<l J 
*' not witli my will j)reseiit you sorrows, dear llc''- ; let 
I them go to the gravi* with me, an<l he l•uri^‘d in the j 
j dust. And seeing that it is n<it the will of (iod that ' 

! I shall set" you tiny more, liear my <iestructi<.-n pa- ! 
j tiently, and with a heart like ytnirstdf. i 

1 First, 1 send you all the tiiauki which my luart ; 

’ can conceive, or my wor<lb cxprcini, for your luauy ; 

travails and cures for m<', which, ile-ugli they ha\e : 

: not taken efiect as you ^vi^hcd, yet my <lchi to ymi is : 

! not the less ; hut l>ay it 1 never sl)all in this woild. i 

Secondly, 1 bcsocch you, for the h»ve \>ni h< ar im* ' 
living, that you <lo not liide yourself many days, hut 
by your travails seek to h(dp my miscraldc fortunes, , 
and the right of your poorchihl ; your inourning can- i 
not avail me, that am hut dust. 

* * iv 

Paylic owcih me a thousand poumk, ami Aryatj six 
hundred; in .lersey, also, 1 have much <tw'ing me. ] )e}ir 
wife, I Iwseeeh you, for my soul’s sake, pay all ]>oor 
men. When I am dead, no doubt you shall he niueh 
sought unto ; for the world think.s 1 was very rleh ; 
have a care to the fair preteiu’cs of men, for no greater 
misery can befall you in this life than to Ix-eome a 
prey unto the world, and after to be despised. I 
speak, Ciod knows, not to dissuade you from nian iage, 
for it will be best for you, both in respect of (M»d 
and the w'orld. As for me, J am no lufuc yours, nor 
you mine ; death hath cut us asunder, and (iod hatli 
divided me from the world, and you from me. He- 
member your poor child for his father’s sake, who 
I loved you in his hajtpic.st estate. I sued for my life, 
but, God knows, it was for you and yours that 1 de¬ 
sired it: for know it, my dear wife, your child is the 
child of a true man, w ho, in his ow n respect, dcs])iHeth 
death, and hi.s mis-shapen and ugly forms. J cannot 
write much (God knows how liardly 1 steal this time 
when all sleep), and it is also time for me to separate 
my thought.^ from the world. Beg rny dead body, 
which living was denied you, and either lay ii in 
Sherbum or Exeter church, by my fathe and motlicr. 


1 can say no more, time an<l death calloth me away. 
The everlasting <Jod, [lowei'fnl, infinite, ami inscrut¬ 
able G*>«1 Almighty, wlio is gueilncss itsell, the true 
light and life, keep you and youis, and have mercy 
uiion me, and forgive my pcrsccuters and ac | 

cuscrs, ami send u.s to meet in his glorious kingtbtm. | 
Mv ilear wile, farewell ; hless my boy, pniy for me, j 
ami let mv true God liohl vou both in liis anus. j 

Besides the works ulremly nuuilioned, K’uleigh J 
composed a immlier of ]>oliti(‘al and other pieces, i 
some of wliieli have nevt'r lavn ]>uhlish<‘d. Among , 
thost" best kmnvn are his Mti.iinis e/' Sfn(i\ the 
('ithhu't t!u‘ Sctjtfif, atul Ailrut fi> /u\ 

'I’he last <-onlaiMs mueli admirulile ('omist 1, some¬ 
times tinetun'd. iiuleeil, w ith that wu»rldliiu ss ami 
caution wliieh the writtu-'s hard experidiee lia<l 
strengtheiie<l in a niiiul natmally tlispo.s(<l to he 
mimlfid of self-interi'st. 'i'he suitjiets on whieh lu 
advises his son are the elmieo ol friends and of a 
wife, deafness to flattery, the avoidunee of quuneF, 
the ])reservation of estate, tlie choice of s( rvants. 
the avoidance of evil means o} seeking riches, tin* 
ha<l efli-ets of drunkenness, tuid the service of Cud. 
We extract his 


Anmni^st all other thiues <.r the 
thv estate, whieh tlu-u -halt e\er 
serNC three lliiiejs ; llijil, that tie 


take care of 
e it thou oh- 
vvhai ileaj 
ha-i. atid to 


j luist, what * \«a-y ihiiiLf is worth ih.ti :);oii ha-i. atul to 
see tlmt tie-u art uoi \va-t.<l by ih^ Miaauts ami 
ollicers. 'J lie secoj_el i-, that tleai )e\(f sj-eudaiiv- 
thing’- la-fore (hou ha\e it ; 1 of horiow : u i > t he c.i l; ker 
timi di’.-ith oi'rier^^ uiaji's 'Ph ■ tlih»I i-, that 

tluMi Mtfirr tea tIf t,; },, v*oi:mh d plf'mma jucu’s 
faults, and secinged f a- other Ue-l/- oti. ie-e, ; wltieh 
i-, tlie .sur('!_v lor aieuhe’-, f’lr tie ri'hv luilliote. of ue-ji 
lia\eheeu hejirai'id a le 1 de- 1 : "\'e. I, pavilurthe reek"!i- 
itej ofother men'-- iiu, and the eha":.!- ot oi)e r imti's 
f"lly and j-iothealit \ ; il tleai -uiait, -mait lor thme 
own sin- ; ami, ahme .all tinu;.'-, he not made an a.-s 
to carry the huideiis » 1' other men ; it' anv frit ml 
di'-iri' tlue to he le,' -utety, gi\e him a part ol’ 
wliat tlmu ha-t to sjatn- ; if he jircss ihoe larther, 
Im is m-t thv friend tit till, for Irieml.-hi]i latler 
ehoo-eth liariii to it.-t If tlian olleo th it. It thou he 
boutid for ti straniter, thou art a fo -l ; d juf ;i m,!- 
chant, thou [unte.-t thy e-iate to learii to >wijii ; jt 
for a eliurchman, be luith no TrihrritaTtrf ; if for n 
hiwycr, he will timl tin iutasiou by a s\llahle (,r wmd 
to abust' tht'C ; if fora poor man, thou inu-t ji.n it 
thv.'-<elf; if for a rieli man, he neeil- m«t ; tlieiei'ore 
from hiiretyslnp, as fn>m a mati -Iaver or euehantor 
lih’ss thy.self; for the be- 1 protit and return will bi 
tliis, that if thou I'oree him l.»r whom thou art bound, 
to pay it liim-idf, he will heroino thv euemv ; if thou 
use to pay it ihv-elf, tlmu wilt U- a heggar ; ami be¬ 
lieve thv father iti this, ami nrint U in thv ihouglit, 
that what virtue soever tlmu fiast, b<- it iieVrr sii imv 
nil(*bl, it tlmu la* poor wlthtd, Ihou ami thv 'pndities 
shall he desjused. Be-ides, jxnerty is ofttluies .-eut 
as a curse of God ; it is a shame junongst men, an 
iitr[)risoiiiiiWit of the pnnd, a vexation of every worthy 
tjpirlt : thou hhalt neitber lielj) tliyshlf tior olbers ; 
thou shalt drown thei’ in all tby virtuvs, liavirn'mi 
means to slmw tbem ; tlmu sbult be a biju-dea atni lUi 
thyfiiend-^j every num will fear thv coui- 
t>any ; thou shall Is driven basely to beg and deixmd 
on others, to Hatter unwortliy men, to make dishonest 
.shifts; and, to conclude, poverty prm okes a tnan to 
do infamous and detested <lee<l.s ;* Jrt no vanity, there¬ 
fore, or persuasion, draw thee to tliat worst of'wmrldlv 
miseries. 

If thou be rich, it will give thcc j.leasure in liealth. 

'■"21??- 
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C 5 >infort in Hicknp>^H, keep thy iniixl iiinl boily IVeCt 
save tile«* rnirtl'inany j'eriiH, relieve thee in thy chler 
year«, reliev<r the pofir jiml thy hene^t frieielH, and 
fjive nieanH te thy jiesterity to livr-, aiel deleini thein- 
1 RelveH and (hine own lame. ^Vllere it i'^ said in the 
l*rovt*rhs, ‘'rhat h<* nhall Ite sure vexed that in «urety 
I lor a strant^er, and la- that liatotl* suretyship is Miire 
[i it is further said, ‘ I’he po<»i' is haled even of his own 
nei^dihour, hut the rich liuve many friemU.* Lend 
n<»t t<.) him that is mi::)ifier tliati tiiyscdl, tor il tlmn 
lendest lum, eount it Imt In^t ; h(‘ imt «arety above 
I thy ]»ovver, for if thou l>o huretv. think to jiay it. 

ItK’HAni) CIlAfloV. 

\V e now revert to a useful, thotiudi less brilliant, 
elasH of \v riti rs. tlie lintilish ehmnitdt rs ; a eontinu* 
ous Kue<’essinn «)f wliuin was k'-pt np fliirin,:.: tin- 
j»eriod of whieli we are now tn atim/. ’The first who 
attraets our attention liniivun (invirov, an 
individual vviiu, in addition totheeraft of anfhor- 
ahip, practised tlie tyjst;jrapliii'al art in l.ondon in 
the rei'jns of Heiirs \’11I. and tlirec sueeeedino 
nionareh'. Ih in;.: j>rinter to I'.oward \'l., he was 
(mipluyr<l. after the de.itli ol'thaf Uiou, to prepare the 
])roei;iniation which declared tln' suca ssiuii of Lady 
dane (irey to the crown, I'or this simply profes- 
sioM.al act he was ihprivcd of his jiateiif. and ost<,ii- 
fobly fur the sanm reason c<immitt<d to prison. 
^^"ilih■ there. "T at least while unoin|«loy« d .aft* r tin- 
lo.ss of his business, Ic eeaiipilod .la ut »/ 

t/o' ('fn'otnrhs o/ A'ro//o?o/, {Mibii-lnd ill ami ot 

whioh fi new edition, m tw ' volumes, was ]inblishe.i 
in Isitb. Much ot’ this w.irk was Inirrowa'd fp.m 
Hall ; and the anflior, lliou-h sona tinu s n ferr<'d to 
HH an authontv by modern compilers, holds but a 
: low rank ainon;; Liif;lish lasloriains. 

.TolfN STOW. 

Ilis contempor.ary. dons .'^tow. enjoys .( much 
hi^dicr rcjnitatiori as .m accuraT*' and impartial 
recorder of jnililie evaiits. 'j'iiis industrious writer , 
was Iwirn in London about the \tar Ileiny , 

the son of a tailor, lie was brouu'bt nj) to that ' 
bn.smess, but early e.vbioited a deeided tmn for an- : 
tKjU.knan reo arch. .\i>out tlie year L'a.’», he t’ornud , 
the de.siLtn of eont'sjnannals of Idmlish lustorv. 
in conse»ine!U't of vvlneh, lie for a time abandom-il , 
liis trade, and travailed on f.n»t throu^rh a eoiisiiler- : 
aide jiart (d' Liieland, for the purpose of examlnini: 
tlie liistorieul inanuscrijds preserved in (Mthedral.s ^ 
and other puldie cstablmhmenfs. He also enlarLjt'd. 
iLs far UR his pecuniary resources allowed, his collee- , 
tion of old Ikoiiks and nianns(Ti|»ts. of wliieh there : 
weri' many seatterv'd t)irou‘-;h tiie country, in ('oiise- j 
qnema' of the snpjiression of mon.a.sterii*s by Henrv j 
\'HL* A'ceessity, liow ever, eoiniullevl him ton. .sunie [ 

♦ Vii-Ht nmubers ef were at tliis wantonly »le- i 

Htroyed. • \ mimlHT of (liein whiv h jiurehaM-tl tlie-s' hiijH'rwti 
fiiMis inansioiiH,' »i;iyH Ili-.liejt It.ilo, ‘ reserved of fluvse library 
IkmiUm M4tine tu w rv»’ their jakes, some to scour their candle- 
Ktiekn, and seine to nib tlieir InmtH. and some they »uM to the ! 
gnwajra and s-mp sellers, and some they sent ov'er sea to btsik- 
hinders. not In small nnmhers, but at limes whole shlp.s full. 
Yea, the universities an^ not all elear in (his detestable fact ; 

! but eursed is the tadly whieh ws kelh to K? ftsl with so un^iully 
gains, and so dts’ply shainelh his native tsuintry I know a 
rnorehantnian (whieh hIuiII at this time In' naineli'ss' that ; 
bought the contents of two ntd»le lihrnries for furty shillings j 
price : a shnnte it is to !«' s^siken. This stulV hath he (H'cupicd ' 
insteiidof grey jiaiwr, by the s|»iu>e of more than these ten years, 
and yet hath he store enough for as many years to come.'— 
IMinidou, Ate., nuoUxl in ‘ Yolllers'F.l'cles. Hist.’ ii. Irti. 
Another illuatmtivin is given by the editor of • Ix'tters written by 
luniintmt Persons, in the HevciiUwuth and KighU'onth Contu- 


lii« tra/Ie, and liin Btudies mutc Buspended till tlie 
laninty of Dr Darker, archbishop of Cuoterhury, 
enabled fiiin a^ain to proiwjcutc them. Jii he* 

published bis Summary uf Knylinh Chronichn^ dedi- 
eateii to tlie Karl of Uiie'estcr, at whose requc.st the 
work w^'ls umierlakcn. Parker’s death, in 1575, ma¬ 
terially rcflneed liis incoTue, but he still inanaj'cd 
to continue liis researelH s, to whieh his whole time j 
ami energies wi re now devoted. At lenjytli, in 150H, { 

j apjM-ared lii« Surrryf of Jjondon^ the tx:!8t known of 
bis writirip'^'i, and whicdi li.'is nerved as the gntund- 
work of all subseipient histories of the metropolis. 
'J'liere was unotloT work. Ids larj^e ('hron le, or 
llodoru of llu'jhnof (-n winch forty years’ labour liud 
U'cn he.Htovved. wliicli he wa.s vi ry desirous to pul>- 
! lisli ; hut of this lie sne<“ee(U'd in printinj^ only an 
i abstract, intilk d i lons Jfl^^r>rnlru/u, or AujuiLs of 
I l'.,of(/ol( \dno). A volume jiuhlislied from his jiajg'rs 
after his death, entitled Stoir's ('firoitdlr, d(H*s not 
CMiitain tlie Iarc*‘ work now ineiitiimed, w iiieii. though 
, 1( ft by him tit for the pres.s, .seems to have somehow 
tr'ine astray. In Ins old a;ye lie h ll into.sueli jMjverty, 
as to Ik.- ilriven to solieit charity from the public. 
Havm;.' made applii ation to daim s I., lie received 
tin* roy.'il liceioe ‘to rt'jirdr to clmrches, or fither 
' places, t" ree(>»v. the pTatiiities and eharitahle lame- 
vtlem e of weil-disiHi.sed ]«*opIe,’ It i.s little to the 
; honour of tin- contenipsrraries of this worthy and in- 



Btovv’w Monument in ilu- ehur» h ef Sit Andrew under 
fc'haft, Ixmdon. 

diistrUms man, that he should have l>een thus lite¬ 
rally mliu'ed to lH'j?trurv. I’nder the pressure of 
want and disease. Stow died in l(i05, at the advanced 

riojn’ iLombm. Utiat. < The splendid and magnidcont abl>ey of 
Malmwbury,' iMvys he, ‘which aome of the hncfct 

nmnuHcripts in the kingdom, wtw ranaarked, and it.s (reasun.'s 
cither stild or burnt t-o m'rve the oor»mont‘?,t purjsvs«’« of life- 
An anti4|Uivry who travelled Uinnigh that t<'wn many years 
afUT the disHiolutlon. relates that he mwv bmken windows 
patcim! up with n'mnants of the nuod viUuiiblc manum^ripta 
on vellum, and that the hakers had n«d even then consumetl the 
stortw they liad acxnunulatcvl, in luxiting their ovens !* (VoL i., 
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age of eighty years. His works, tliough jwssessing 
few graces of stjle, have always been esteemed for 
accuracy and research. He often declared that, in 
composing them, he had never allowed himself to be 
swayed either by fear, favour, or malice; but that 
he had impartially, and to the best of his knowledge, 
delivered the truth. So highly was his accuracy 
esteemed by contemporary authors, that Ilaeon and 
Camden took statements upon his sole credit. I'hc 
following extract is taken from the ‘ Survey of Lon¬ 
don — 

vpon titc Icc in Elizahdlis Jxtign.^ 

When that great moor which washeth iSlooriiclds, 
at the north wall of the city, is frozen over, great com¬ 
panies of young men go to sport upon the ice ; then 
fetching a run, and setting their feet at a distanee, 
|j and placing their bodies sidtnvise, they slide a great 
way. Others take heaps of ice, as if it were great 
mill-stones, and make seats ; many going before, 
draw him that sits thereon, hohling one another hy 
the hand in going so fast ; some slipping witli their 
feet, all fall down together : some are hctt<'r praeti>ed 
to the ice, and bind to their sIkh's bojies, ns the h-gs 
of some beasto^, and hold stakes in tlndr lininN headctl 
with sharp iron, which sometinns they strike against 
the ice ; and these rnen go (ui with speed n'< <loth n 
bird in the air, or darts shot from some warlike (en¬ 
gine : soniotimes two men set themsclvc'^ at a di.'tanco, 
and run one against another, as it were at tilt, witlt 
these stakes, wherewith one or both ]>arties are thrown 
down, not without some hurt to their bodies ; ami alter 
their fall, by reason of the violent motion, arc carrii'd 
a good distance iV<un one anotlicr ; and wlJcrc^<><‘^ cr iln‘ 
i ice doth touch their lu'ad, it rubs olfall tiic skiik, and 
I lays it hare ; and if one fall iipt*n liis leg or arm, it 
' is usually brok(‘n ; hut young men greedy of hoiinur, 
and desirous of victory, do thus exercise tliomselvo^ in 
counterfeit battb's, that lliev may hear the brunt more 
strongly when they come to it in good earnc.-t. 

R Am A EL HOLrySKED—WILLI A M IIA It RISO.V—.) (>II N 
HOOKER—FRANf lS ROTEVILLE. 

Among all the old chroniclers, none is more fre¬ 
quently referred to than JiAi’iiAEL Holinshed, of 
whom, how'cver, almost notliiug is known, excci)t 
that he was a principal writer of the chronich s 
which bear bis name, and that he died alxjut the 
year 1580. Among his coadjutors were William 
Harrison, a clergyman, .John Hooker, an uncle 
of the author of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ and 
Francis IJoteville, an individutil of whom no¬ 
thing has been recorded, but that he was ‘ a man of 
great learning and judgment, and a woinlcrful lover 
of antiquities.’ John Stow, also, was among the 
contributors. Prefixed to tlic historical portion of 
the w'ork is a description of Britain and its inhabi¬ 
tants, by William Harrison, wdiich continues to be 
highfy valued, as affording an interesting picture of 
the state of the country, and manners of the peojde, 
in the sixteenth century. Tins is followed by a his¬ 
tory of England to the Norman Conquest, by" Holin- 
shed; a history and description of Ireland, by 
Richard Stauihurst; additional chronicles of Ireland, 
translated or written hy ihwker, Holinshed, and 
Stauihurst; a description and history of Scotland, 
mostly translated from Hector Ikxice, by Holinshed 
or Harrison ; and, lastly, a l)istory of England, by 
Holinshed, from the Norman Conquest to 1577, when 
the first edition of the " Chronicles’ w as published. In 
the second edition, whicdi appeared in 1.587, scweral 
sheets containing matter offensive to the queen and 
her ministers were omitted; but tb-se have been 
restored in the excellent edition in six volumes 


quarto, published in London in 1807-8. It was from 
the translation of Boecc that Sliakspeare derived the 
ground-work of his tragedy of ‘ Macbeth.’ As a sjk;- 
cimcii of these chronicles, w'c are tempted to quote 
some of Harrison’s sarcastic remarks on the dege¬ 
neracy of his contemporaries, their extravagance in 
dress, and the grow'th of luxury among tlu'tn. Ilis 
aecouiit of the languages of Britain, however, being 
])cculiarly suited to the objeet of the present work, 
and at tlic same time highly amusing from the 
(luaiiitness and simjdicity of the style, it is here given 
ill preference to any other extract. 

[77/^’ Jjntgiutgf.'i of Jh'itnin.] 

The British tongiu' called Cymiic <h)th yet re¬ 
main in that ]*avt of tlie island which is now called 
Wales, whither the Ibitons were drnen alter the 
Saxons hud ina<le a lull coiujiiest o| tlie other, which 
we now’ cull England, ah hough tlu' pristim* inte¬ 
grity thereof he not a little din)ini>b(‘d by mixture of 
the iintiii and Saxon sjieeclo”'' v, itiial, Jlowheit, many 
jHK'sies and writings (in making whereof that nation 
inith evermore delig!it<*d) are \et ( xtant in my time, 
whereby some ditlerenee between tlie ancient and 
j)resent language may easily be dhccmoil, rmlwiili- 
standing that among all tin^ic there is mdhing to h* 
found whbdi <’an set dowii any sound ami toll testi¬ 
mony of their own original, in remembrance whereof 
tlieir bards and cunning men have been most sUvek 
and negligent. * * 

Next unto tlie British s]K‘ec]), th<‘ Latin tongue was 
brought in by the Ibnnans, and in manner generally 
plante<l through tlie whole ngion, as the Fri'uch was 
after by tin* Normans. ()f this tong’iie 1 will ni>t say 
much, beeau‘«(‘ tlnna* are lew whicli be not skilful in 
th<'same. Jlowladt, as the speech itself is easy and 
iltdeeiiilde, so hath it jierverted the names of the 
ancient ri\<T'^, regioji.^, am! I’itied of Britain, in sucli 
wi-e, that in these <.ur days their (dii British denomi¬ 
nations are quite gi-uwn out of memory, and >et those 
«.f tlie new Latin li It as most nncerlain. I his re- 
mainelh, also, unto my tiimq borrowed from the 
Boinans, that all onr detds, evidences, charters, and 
writings (»f record, are set down in the Latin tongue, 
though noW’ MTV barbarous, and thereunto tlie copies 
ami eourt-rollM, and proeesses ef eourts and leets 
reg-istered injlie same. 

The lliird language ajqaircnlly known is tlm Sey- 
thian,* or High Duteh, indneed at tlie first Ity tlie 
Saxons (wbieh the Britons cull Saysfuiai'c, I- liu'v do 
the speakers Savson), a hard and rough kind of spi-udi, 
Uod wot, when our nation was luotight fust into nc- 
(piuintnnee withal, but now changed with us into a 
far more fine and easy kind of utterance, and 1*0 
pollulled and Indjied with new’ and mililer words, that 
it is to Ik* uvouclied how tliere is ii<» one speech under 
the sun spoken in oiir time that hath or can have 
more variety ()f wortls, ('ojiiouHiiess of phrases, or 
figures ami flowers of eloquence, than hath our Eng¬ 
lish tongue, although some have affirmed us rather to 
hark us dogs than talk like men, berauHC the most of 
our w’ords (as they do indeed) incline unto one syllable. 
'J’liis, also, is to be noted ies a testimony remaining 
still of our language, derived from the Sax<)n«, that 
the general name, fbr the most part, of every' skilful 
artificer in his trade endeth iu /n /r with us, allieit the 
h be left out, and or only inseiled, as, werivenhere, 
writchcre, shiphere, &o. - fur scrivener, writer, and 
ahipiier, ki\ ; beside many other ndics of that Mpeceh, 
never to be abolishoil. 

After the Saxon tongue came the Nfirman or French 

* It is Bearctly newssary to remark, that th\» U*nii ia ficre 
mii'UpitlkTd. 

1 Tlie Hi«lilan(lers of Scotland still siKjak of the Englteh oa 
Sassenach (menning Saxons). 
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langURf,^e over into our country, and therein were our 
lawM written for a long tinie. Our children, also, 
were, hy un especial decree, taught first to Mj>cak the 
same, and tlu^reunto enforcetl to learn their coiifitruc- 
tioiiH in the French, whensoever they were set to the 
gramiuar-HcluK)!. In like sort, few bishops, aldwts, or 
other clergymen, were admitted unto any ecclesiastical 
function here among us, Imt such as came out of 
religious houses from be^'orid the rnuis, to the end they 
should not use the Fnglish tongue in their sermons to 
the people. In the court, also, it grew into such con¬ 
tempt, tliat most men thought it no small dishemour 
to s{K*ak any Fnglisli there ; which braver)' took bis 
Ijold at tl»e last likewise in the country with every 
ploughman, Unit even the very <*arters i)egan to wax 
weary of their im»tljer-to)igue, and la)M>ured to speak 
French, which as then was counted no small token »>f 
g<*idility. And no marvel; for every French rascal, 
wlien h<' curne om r hither, was taken for a gentleman, 
only becavise Ije was jUou<l, and could use his own 
language. And all this (1 say) to exib; tlie Knglish 
and Mriti-h speerlM*^ (juite out of the country, ihit 
in vain ; for in the time of king K<lward I., to wit, 
toward tlic latter end of his reic'n, the Fnan h itself 
(‘eased to be spoken generallv, but nio,-t of all and by 
Jaw in tlie midst of i!dwar<l III., and then began the 
Ivnglisli to recover and grow in moie estimation than 
befeiT ; notwithstanding that, among our artificers, 
the iiio-'t part ot fludr im]>li'ments, to..N, atnl words 
of art, li'tain still the ir I rmeli demmiinatiotis <'ven 
til tlH'S(‘ our day *, us t in* latiouaL’«‘ itself i- ti-.* d like¬ 
wise in sundrv c«<urls, bodk" ot record, and matters «d 
law ; wlu'ieor here nw plaee to mak" any particular 
relicarsal. ,AftiTw ar.l, ai-n, by dsd^’ent tiavail (jf 
(i«‘oirrey f’haucer and Jolm fbtvvcr, in tlie time of 
l{i< liiird 11., atid after liiem < f .bilin Sc.igan and .b.hii 
Lydgate, monk of Lurv, our said tongue was brought 
an e\<-elleiit pass, jiot w ltle*tanding tliat if lU'Ver 
catue uitto tin' ivpeof perfeition until the time »>f 
Lli/.aheth, w herein John Jewel, hisimp of Saruiii, 
Jolm and sumlry Icarmd ami ex<a‘Ilcnt writers, 

have fully accompli-'lied tlie ornatur«‘of the same, to 
their great f>raise and imtimrlal rommeinlation ; al¬ 
though tnd a few other do greatly seek to stain the 
Maine, by fond affectation of foit’ign ami strange words, 
pre.stmiing tliat l<* be the best LncPtsii which is ia<*st 
corrti]Ucd with external term.s of ehHjuenee and sound 
of many syllahles. IPu i\g this exeenenev of the 
Fmglish tongue is found in one, and the south part 
of this island, so in Wales the great<‘t5t miinlMT (ns 
I said) retain .still their own aticieiit language, that 
of the north part of tlie s dii eouufrv b<‘in;: l<*.*',s cor¬ 
rupted than the other, ami iherefoiv rejuited for the 
better in their ow n estimation ami jmigment. ’I hi-*, 
ailso, is propt'i- to us Fnglishmen, tluit sinee oui-s is a 
middle or intermediate langonige, nn«l neither too 
rough nor too smooth in nttenince, we may with mtich 
facility h*ani any other langvuigc, beside l!ebix'w% 
fJrwk, and Latin, nml speak it naturallv, as if we 
were home-lxtrn in those countries ; and yet tui the 
other side it falleth out, 1 wot not hv what other 
nnains, that fe*'foreign nations can rightly pronounce 
ours, w itfiout some and that great note of impcift'ction, 
e«|K.H‘ially the Frvnehmcii, who also seldom write any¬ 
thing that wivoureth of Kngli.sh truly. Hut this of 
nil the rest doth hrwd most admiration with me, that 
if any stranger do hit ii])on some likely ]ironunciation 
of our longue, yet *ui age Vie swerveth so much fnun 
the same, that he i.s worse theivin than ever he was, 
and thereto, pemd venture, halteth not a little also in 
his own, as J have seen by experience in Ueginald 
W olfe, and others, when>of I have justly inarvellod. 

The Cornish and I>evon.shire men, W’hosc country 
the Hri tons call Cerniwr, have a speech in like sort of 
their own, and such os hath indetnl more affinity with 
the Armorican tongue than I can well discuss of. Yet 


in mine opinion, they are both but a corrupted kind | 
of British, albeit so far degenerating in these days i 
from the old, tliat if either of them do meet with a i 
VV'eishman, they arc not able at the first to understand ! 
one another, except here and there in some odd words, 
without the help of interpreters. And no inan'el, in ^ 
mine opinion, that the British of Cornwall is thus 
corrupted, since tlie W'elsh tongue that is spoken in 
the north and south jiart of Wales doth differ so much 
in itself, as the Kngli.sh used in Scotland doth from | 
that which is spoken among us here in this side of i 
the i'^land, as I have said alrea/ly. j 

The Scottish-Knglish hath been much broadc*r and 
less pleasant in utterance tlian ours, because that j 
nation hath not, till of late, endeavoured to bring the | 
same to any perfect or<l(.‘r, ami yet it was such in i 
manner a« fTiglishmen themselves did sj>eak for the 
most part beyond the 'i'rcnt, whither anv great amend- ; 
meiit of our language had not, as then, extended 
itself. llowUnt, in our time the Scottish language 
endeavoureth to come near, if not altogether to match, 
(uir tongue in fuicnc.ss of phrase and copiouBiU‘.s:s of 
wonls, and this may in j»art app(?ar by a hi.story of 
the .Apocrypha translated itilo Scottish verse by Ilud- ' 
son, tiedicated t<> the king of that country, and con- | 
tuining six book^', cxcejit my memory do fail me. j 

ni( IIAUn HAKLrYT. 

KicHARn llAKLfVTisamdluTof thelalvoriousroni- 
fdlers of this iKTiisl, to whom tlie world is indebted 
i'or the pn'S(‘rvatii)M. in an accessible form, of narra¬ 
tives w liich would otherw ise, in all probability, liave 
fallen into oblivion. 'Tlie department of liistory which 
lie eliose was that descri]>tive of the naval adven¬ 
tures and diseoviTies of bis eoiintrymen, Hakluyt 
was lM)rn in I^mdon about tlie year 1;)53, and received 
bi.s elementary t dueation at Westminster scIkkiI. lie 
afterwards studied at (ixford. w liere he engagcsl in 
an extensive course of reading in various languages, 
on gmog^rapliieal and maritime subjeets, f(T which 
he had early displayed a strong liking. So much 
n'putation did liis knowledge in those departments 
ae(piire for him. that he w.as apjKuntcHl to lecture 
at t )xford on cosmography and the collateral sciences, 
and carried on a corn sjxnidenc'e w ith those cele¬ 
brated continental geographers, Ortelius and 3Ier- 
cator. At a subse(j[nent iHTiiHl, he n^sidtsi for five 
years in I’aris as chaplain to the English ambus- 
sador, during which time he cultivaU*d the acquaint¬ 
ance of jHTsons eminent for their knowledge of 
g^t'ography and maritime history'. On his return 
from Franco in ir>S8, Sir AValter ILdeigh appointeil 
him one of the society of counsellors, assistants, and 
adventurers, to wliom he assigned his patent for 
the proswution of discoveries in America, Pre¬ 
viously to this, he had published, in 158^ and 1587, 
two small collections of voyages to America; but 
the.se art? includiHi in a much larger work in three 
volumes, which he puhlisluHi in 1598, 1599, and IhOO, 
entilleti The Princiftal Aoch/flr/iowjs, Traf- 

fu/uesy ami DtsawerH^s of the Kmglish J\'atfo/i, made 
Sea or (h er Land^ to (he Jtemote and Farthest Distant 
Quarters of the /AirfA, within (he Comptus of these 1500 
years. In the first volume are contained voyagt*s 
to the north and north-east; the true state of Ice¬ 
land ; the defeat of the S}uuii8h Armada; the exjx?- 
ditioii under tlic Earl of Essex to Cadiz, &c. In the 
second, he relates voyages to the stmth and south¬ 
east } and in the third, ex)H'ditions to North Ame¬ 
rica, the W'est Indies, and round the world. Nar¬ 
ratives are given of nearly two hundred and twenty 
voyages, besides many relative dvH'uments, such as 
patents, instructions, and letters. To this collection 
all the subsequent compilers in this department have 
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been largely iiulebtcd. In Mic explanatory cntaloguo 
prefixed to ‘ Clinrehiirs Collection of Voyages/ and 
of whicli Locke luis been said to be tlie mitbor, 
Ilalduyt’s collection is 8j)oken of as ‘ valuable for 
the good there to be picked out; but it might be 
wished the autlior bad been less voluuiinous, deli¬ 
vering what was really autheJdi(^ and useful, and 
not stufiing Iiis work with so many stories taken 
upon trust, so many trading voyiiges that have 
nothing new in them, so many warlike exploits 
not at all pertinent to bis undertaking, and such a 
multitude of articles, charters, j)rivileges, letters, 
relations, and other things little to the j)ur]K>se of 
travels and discoveries.’* "J’he work having i>eeoine 
very searc'e, a new edition, in five volumes (jiiarto, 
w^as publisl»ed in ISOfi. Hakluyt was the author, 
also, of translations of two foreign works on Florida: 
and, when at Paris, pulilished an enhirge<l edition of 
a historj" in the* Latin language, ('rUitlcd Dv lUhus 
Oceaniris et Orhe Aoro, by Martyr, an Italian author ; 
this was afterwards translated into laiglish hy a 
person of th{‘ Jiame of L(>k, under the titk' of 77/# ■ 
I/iston/ of the llV’.sY Judies^ ront ihiinq the Arts atnl I 
Adi'vntun's of the Sfutni'irds, nhirh hnre t'otofucred <nid 
]*eojfh‘d those (Countries; eHt iehed irith \ ’tii tetu of l*l< i- ' 
sant Relation of AJanners, ('eremonies^ Lon s, (iorern- • 
wirwAs’, and IVa/.s’, ofjheJndions. In ir>ol Hakluyt- 
p\iblished the Dist'ori ries <>/' the World, from the I'irst 
Oritjinal to the ^ (or of onr /a*/ / 1555, translati-d, 
witii additions, from the Portiiguesi* of Ant(»n!o 
Galvano, governor of Ternatc*, in the Last Indii's. 
At his dentil, in Kllfi, his ])a})ers, whieh were nume¬ 
rous, came into the hands of 

BAMCKL 1*1 RCnAS, 

another English elergyrnan, who made use of them 
in eompilirig a history of veyages, in four volumes, 
entitled J*tirchas hh J*i/</ri/ns. 'J’his appeared in 
1625; but the author had already imhli.she<l, in Kil-'J. 
liefore Hakluyt\s death, a vohinu' called Jdinho.'-' his 
Pihjrhnfuje; or, Relationi^ of the (Park/, <in<i tin JUi- 
giontf (Jherrred in ail Aoes ond Ploces Dh^corcred from 
the Creation unto title J^reeent. 'J’hese two works (a 
now edition of the latter of wln( h wiis jiuhlislied in 
1626) form a eontimiation of Hakluyt's eolleetion, 
hut on a more extendcsl j»lan.f 'I'he jmhlieation of 
this voluminous work involved the author in debt : 
it was, however, well received, and has been ol j 
mucli utility to later compilers. Ttuf writ( r of the 
catalogue in ('hurehiU's eolleetion says of Pun has, 
that * he has imitated Hakluyt too mueh, swelling 
his wairk into five volumes in folio / yet, he ad<ls, 
‘the whole eolleetion is very valuable, as having 
preserved many considerable voyages tliat might 
otherwi.se liave perislied. Put, like Hakluyt, lie has 
thrown in all that <'ame to hand, to till uj) so many 
Volumes, and is excessive full of hi.s own notions, 
and of mean quiblding and playing ujion words ; yet 
for such as can make ehoiee of the liest, the eollee¬ 
tion is very Viduahle.’J Among his peeuliaritie.s is 

* ChurcJiiU’s Collection, vol 1., p. xvil. 

t The contciitfl of the different volumoa nro a« follow ;— 
Vol. I. of the ‘ Pilgrima’ cxinhiins Voyages and Travels of Anc ient 
Kings, Patriarchs, Apostles, and Philosophers; Voyagcisof (_5r- 
cumnavigators of tlie (Ilohc; and Voyages along the coasts of 
Africa to the East Indic’s, Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, 
and the Persian and Arabian TJulfs. Vol. IT. contains Voy'ages 
and Relations of Africa, Etiiioina, I’iilostino, Arabia, I'ersia, 
and other parts of Asia. Vol. III. contains Tarhiry, China, 
Russia, North-West America, and the polar lO-gions. Vol. IV. 
contains America and the West Indies. Vol. V. contains the 
Pilgrimage, a Theological and Geographical History of Asia, 
Africa, and Aincrioo. 
t Vol. i, p. xvii. 


that of int(*rliirding theological n’flection.s and ilis- 
cussioMs with his narratives. Ihirehas died aUnit 
1628, at the age of fifty-one. 11 is otlier works an*, 
Jl/ieroeiKonn.-<^ or the flistortf of Mon (KiFO! th(‘ Kinft 
Toirer and Trlnmphont ^{rch of London (162.’0; and 
a Funeral Srinon (Ifipl). His (jnaint (‘iilogy of the 
sea is here extracted from the ‘ Pilgrimage /— 

( The Sen. ] 

As God hath eoinhliiefi the sea ninl land into one 
globe, so their Joint eonil>inatlon and mutual assist¬ 
ance is nect'smtrv to seeiilnr haj»i*in('Ss and glory. 'I he 
se.'i covereth (»n('-luilf of this |tali‘iniony of iimn, wloTeof 
(iod .set him in ))osses>i»ui when lu' said, * Hejdeiiish 
the earth, and sulxlue it, and ha\(‘ dominion over the 
fish of th(‘ .sea, and over tlie fowl of the air, and over 
every living tiling fliat mo\etli upon the earth.’ * * 

'J'hiis shonhi man at oni-<- lose half hi" Inlieritanee, if the 
art of naAigation did Ji>d <'nahl(‘ liim to manace this 
nntanu'd hea-it, iiiol with the hridle <•! tlie winds tutd 
saddle of lii" slii)t}unL: to make him servirealde. Now 
tor the services of tlie sea, tliev are iiiinnm-ra!>le : it 
is tlie gnat j'urvevor i-f tlu-wi>ild‘s eonmiodities to 
our use ; eonAey<Tnf the e-\'e"S(,r rivers; uniter, by 
trafii<-k, of all natiotn ; it jMe-ents the evrw ith di\er- 
.^ifo'd eolour" :iud motie]i", and i", •i\'< it wv-re, with 
riidi hvooeiies, adorned with \arioti" inlands. It i> jui 
o]M'n fu-id f-r mereiiundl"e in ^ eaet'; a )dle]n'd field 
for tlie most dnadtul tights of war; yiehU di>er"ity 
of tish and towl for dii-t ; material" for wealtln mnli- 
cine jor In-alth, sitiqde" tor medicines, pearl", and 
other iewa-ls for ornano‘nt ; aniher and amiter:rrise for 
delight; ‘thewondei’" ot' tlie la-rd in the deep’ (hr 
liistnmtion, variety of creatures fhr U"e. muhiplieity 
of natures tor eonf<‘niplalioii, di\ei>ity of aeeideut- 
for admirat ioti, e-.inpejid loustn-ss («, tin- way, to full 
hodie- healthful e\aeuatioii, to the thii'ty eart h ferliU: 
moi"ture, to distjiut triends pleasant inert ing, in w'eary 
j persons delightful refrc'hinu', to studious and religious 
I minds a map <d' knowledge, mysterv of temperfuie(», 
j ex<Teise of <-ontinenee ; seho(d ot’ prayi-r, mediialton, 
i de\..tioii, and soluiety ; refui’e to tlie divirc""j‘d, por- 
I tage to tlie inereh.ant, joissaoe to the iiavt Her, eusinuis 
I to the piiiK'e, springs, lakes, rivers, to tin' cartli ; it 
! hath on it tempest" and (’alms to eha."fi"e the sins, m 
' exercise the taith, ot .seamen ; mnnitold alleoti.'Hs in 
* it"«df, tr. afh^et .and stupify the siiotiot pli i losojdirr ; 
.sustaimth nuaealde tortrts'cs tor the soldier; maiii- 
(aitieth (as in our island) ti wall <'l (h feiiee and \valerv 
garrison to guard tlie state ; eiitia Iaiti" tlie "un w itii 
va]iours, the moon witii (distajuloimm’ss, tlie stars al-o 
with a natural looking-gla."", the skv witli clouds, the 
air with teiiqx'rateness, (lie .soil with supplenc"", ih'* 
rivers with tide.s, tli»’ hill" with moisture, the Milh-v.s 
with fertility ; eontaineth mo.st di\er"i}ied matter Ihr 
niet 4 -or,s:, most multiform shaiies, most various, nuim'- 
rous kinds, most immense, dilii*rmed, det'ormed, un- 
fornuMl monsters; once (foi-wliy slioiihl I longer det.ain 
you 0 the sea yields action to the liody, meditatiijii 
to the mind, tlo' worM to the world, all parts theri’of 
to C'aeh l»art, by this art (d'art", na\iga^on. 

JOUN DAVIS. 

Arnoug tlie intrepid navigators of QiU'en Fdiza- 
beth’s reign, whose adventures art* recorded hv Hak¬ 
luyt, one of tlie most distinguislied is John Iiavik, 
a native of Devonsliire, wlio, in 15fs5, and the two 
following years, made three voyages in s(*areh of a 
north-west passage* to (diina, and di-seovered the 
well-known straits to wdiieh liis name ha.sev<*r since 
liecn applied. Jn 1.5^5 he himself published a small 
and now exceedingly rare volume, cntitlt'd 'Phe 
World's Uydroiirajduenl Peserijdum, ‘ wherein,’ jui 
we are told in the title-page, ‘is proued not onely 
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l>y iiurtlioritie of wTit<TH, ]>iit also by late t‘Xf>crienc<‘ 
of traui'llors, ami n asoriH of substantiall probabilitie, 
that tlic worMc in all Ins /uncs, clyiuatH, and placcM, 
IH habitable and inba)at<'(l, and the Hea.s likewise 
universally naiii|j:able, without any naturall auoy- 
anee to hind(T the sanie; w la rehy apjK'areH that 
1 from Kn;j:l:ind there is a short and H]>eedie juassa;'!; 
i into tlu; South Seas to China, .’Mahieea, rhilli{»ina, 
j and India, Ity northerly navigation, to the reiiowne, 

; honour, ujmI l>enetlt of her uiiiiesti^ s state and eom- 
I rminulty.’ In eorrols.ration of thes(‘ j*osition«, he 
! ^dves a short narrative ol his voyatres, which, n<»t- 
j withstanding,' tlu* unsuecessful t( rniination of Iheni 
i all, he eoiisider.s to afli)rd ar//unients in favour of j 
I tin* nortli-wrst passa^O'. d'his narrative*, with its j 
orij^iiial spellin',^\ is here insert«*d as an inteTestiiiji^ I 
i Hpeeimeti of the style (»f such n latiuns in the a^^e of | 
Klizahetli. 

[!hivi.!<\i ]’<>>/ i;/* t n S4 t.ir‘’ft i>J (h< Xur^h-.] ^ 

In niv lir^t \' 0 !i'.'e, Tea e\p**r!eTiee<l ef the nature j 
of ihn^c <]M!iatt* s, aiifl leaving' ii" ilireeiiun (•ilher hy ! 
Chart, (ih<he, or otlit-r relation i»i what altj- ! 

fude that ht eln'd, 1 j'h; -d 

Nortle rly eour-o aiel ^o soujlit the saju** toward*^ the ' 
South, and in llial luy \ ort her! v eour-e I h ll njM>n j 
the -lioff which ill aii' i'-iit lime wa" calh .1 (ir'Oidaiel, 
fine hiiudri‘*l !e:i;ii(-« dl'taltt tsout the dur>c\- \S'cHt , 
Ni-r We-t Noll lei iv, t lie iaiid bciiij Verv hli'liuiid 
lull of Mii.diti*' moiitiiainc, all c.-m red w-th mcw, no 
\ir\vc ot wood, era'*'*, ..r earth to ho -t cue, and tin* 
shore tuo lea;/e^ o| into the sea •’O lull .d \ ,• a-' that 
lio shijipiie: Cold h_\ any iiieaiH ^ come neeia* liie same. 

'1 he lotii-'Olise \e'<\e <.I tho ^hoie, and ilk"-me no\se of 
1 heyse w as ■*'leh,a** t iiai it hred 'tr.m_'e e,u.e. l jit, ainon;: 
us, H,, tluu we ,uj'|tosed t!ie jda.ee i-i hewa-t aiel \oyd 
of any seneihle or \eoitah!e enMture", when;j'--u I 
(,‘alled the same hesolation; -o e.,a>tin..: liii«i .sliore 
touai'le'* the >oulh in the hoitude of -.ixtie fh -jrees, I 
found it to trend T'avai'do». the we^t. 1 >till fou.i\v*‘d 
tlu- leading there .!' m the >.atiu' height, atid after t'lftie 
or,i\tie io.eje,, it fa\le,] a!id laydineily iiouli, which 
I still foil..uo,i, and in t loitie h .i:jes Kay lintr upon tin* 

W t-si *.ide i>t tins e.iast l.v lue mout *1 Itemdution, we 
Wi'fi' jia-t all the yse aiid loiiiol maiiy trroene and 
pieiant Ills hoitieiine tipoii tile shore, lull the imuni- 
laius ot the maine wete still cohered with "feat 'jU.in- 
tities of stpiwe. 1 )uou;,di( my shijiju' aniontr those \lls 
and there luored to retreslu' our selves in our wi arie 
truvell, in tin- latitiidi* of sjxiie foure dcL'reen or ilu^re 
about, 'flu- {)eojde of tin- eountr\, having <'-<jiVed our 
shi)<ps, came down unt" U' in tiieir eanofs, holding nj> 
their lij-ht liand lv» the Sunne and cryine Vliaout, 
Would stneke their hrest^., ; we doitty' the like the 
people eaine ahordv* our shij.j,,.,, mt-u ot' y'M,»d siuture, 
unbearded, smull eyed and o.f iraetahle (‘••nditions ; f)v 
whom, as siyiies would permit, we undei>loode that 
lowurdes till* North and W est tliere was a yrv at sea, 
ami usiny lim ]H*o{>le with kindiiesse in yeiiint: them 
navies and knifes wlileh i>f all tliinys tlu'V iiio.st de¬ 
sired, we dejiaried, and limliny the sea tree from yse, 
supposiny our hi l\<'s to he past all daunyer, vve shaped 
our l oui-se West Nor West, iliinkiny thereby to yaissc 
fur China, but in the latitudi' of .sixiie sixe deyree.s, 
wee fell vvitli an other .shore, ami tliere fouude an 
other juis.saye of ‘2b leaye.s broiide lUivetly We.st into 
tlieHume, w hieh we siippoHed to b<‘e oiir hoped strnyyht. 

W e inUTed into the.same thirty or fonie leaye.s, fnnliny 
it neither to w y den norstraiyhteii; then, cousideriny that 
theyeeix* wiw sjient, for this was in the fyne of Auyiist, 
and not knovviuy the letiyth of this straight and dan¬ 
gers thereof, m* tooke it our best course to retourne 
with notice ol our good suecesse for tliis .small time 
of search. And so retourniiig in a sharpen fret of 
\V esterly windes, the ‘21) ot Sejdcinbcr we arrived at 


Dartmouth. And acquainting ma.ster Scterebiry witli 
, the rest of the honorable and worsliipfull ml venturers 
i of all our j>roeeding»‘ff, I was appointed againe the 
' .seeoiide yeere to search the bottonie of this straight, 
la-eudf^. ),y all Iik(dihoo<l it was the place and passage 
hy us lahoiired for. In this second attempt the mer¬ 
chants of Kxeter ami other ]da<je« <^f the W'’e«t l>e- 
came ad venturers in the action, so that, l»eing sutfi- 
cicntly fiirnishedfor sixe iiionthes, and havingdirwtion 
I to search this straiyht*-, untiil vv(; found the same to 
[ fall into an other sea iii>on the West side of this part 
j of Am<*rica, we slmuld ayayiie retourne, for then it was 
not to be doubted but s)iij»irig with trade might 
safely l«*e conueie*! to China and the parts of Asia. 
We dejiarted fn>m Itartmouth, and ariving unto the 
south part <il' the co-t of l)e,K.ilalion costed the same 
upon liis west sliore to the lat. of hh. deyrtrs, and 
there anc<ire<i aiuony the ylls bordcriiiL' ujion the same, 
where w ee refu'-died *iiir sehic'*. 'I’lie pe(*j»ie of this jilace 
came likevv ikc vnto v s, by w home 1 vnderstuoil through 
their '^ignes that tow ardc**^ the North the sea was large. 
At thi*' plac<- the cli^de .shipe whereupon I trusted, 
called the Mennayd of 1 )arimouth, I'ound many occa- 
>iori'> of «ii.,eont<‘ntm( ni, and being unwilling to pro- 
ce<-dc she there forsookc me. 'Mien coiisidering bow'C 
1 had giueii my iavili and most Cf)n*'tunt proniisc to 
my vvor^liipfull go.id friend nia.-ter William Sander¬ 
son, wlio of all men was the yTcatest a<iuentun;T in 
that a<'ti-'n, uu-l t-oke suclv care lor the perfourmance 
lle-erof that hee hatli to my knowledge at one time 
di'bur^ed as nuu’h inonev as any hue uth<'rs whalso- 
einer out ol Mh (,\vne pur-e, wIh'D some of tho com- 
f»a.ny Iniue biij sla<‘ke in gluing in' their adnenturo. 
Aiei aCo knowing tliat I should lose the funour of 
lua-ter >ecretory. if I •'hould-hrinke from hi,^ «ilrecti<m, 
in <im‘ small barke "f thirty tonnes, vvliere'.d' master 
Sanderson vva" owner, alone without farther comfort or 
comi>a»iy 1 proef'e.icd oii my voyage, and ariuing unto 
this ’straights foUowe*! the same eightie leayes. viilill 
I < amc amoieg mans yluudeK, \\lu‘ie the water <lid eb 
nml llowv si\e fadonie vpriyht, and where there had 
b< ' lo* yn*at trade of people to make trayiio. But by 
; such ii»ing«‘s as there we found, wee ktievve that they 
, were m,'t Xtitins c*f I'.uiope that vsed that trade ; in 
tine, by seachiny witli our boate, wee founde simtll 
; hojn* i'* pasM* any farther tliat way, and therefoix? 

retourniny aytiine recouered the sea and coasted 
: tlie shore towardcs the South, aiel in so doing (for it 
! was- to late to st.-nch tow anh s tin* .N'orlh) ww founde 
; an other great init it neere fortie lea.ges broade where 
' the water entred in with violent swiftnes. 'rhis we 
lik('wise thought might be a passage, for no doubt but 
the North jnirtes of America are all ylamls, by ought 
that I could perceiiie thereiti ; but Ix'cause 1 was aloue 
in a small barke of thirtic itunies, ami the Visere 
•'pent I entered not into the same, for it was n<»w the 
: seiienth of September, but coasting the shore toward<*s 
the .South we saw .an incrediidc number of birder, 
j Ilauiny diners fishernu n aluirde our barke, they all 
j conclude<l that there wa.s a great .scull of bsh. Wee 
becing vnpn>uidetl of fishing furniture, with a long 
sjdke naylo mayde a hoke, and fastening the same to 
one of our soumling lynes. Before the hayte was 
changed wee tooke more than fortie great eixls, the 
bshe swimming so alH>umlan(ly thicke about our 
barke lus is incredible to be rcp<»rted of, which with a 
small portion of sake that we ha<l, wee prt'seruetl 
aome thirtie eoujdo, or there alauitc-s, and so rtdumeJ 
for England. And hailing reported to master Si‘cre- I 
tory the whole suecesse of this attemj»t, hee com- j 
mumled mee to present unto the most hononihle 
Lorde high th^t^surer of England some parte of that 
fish, w'hicii w'hcu his Lordship saw and liearxle at large 
the relation of this seconde attemj)t, I rev'eiueil fauor- 
able countenance from his honour, aduising nice to 
prosecute the action, of which his Lordship conceiued 
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a very good opinion. The next ycere, although diucn 
of the aduenturers fel from the action, as al the wes¬ 
tern mcrchantes and most of those in London, yei 
some of the aduentui-ers hothhoiionihle and worshipfull 
continued their willing fauour and charge, so that by 
j this nicanes the next yeere 2. shippes were appoiiite ‘ 
for the fishing and one pynace for the discouery. 

Departing from Dartmouth, through God’s merciful 
fauour I ariued to the place of fishing and tliere accord¬ 
ing to my direction I left the 2 shipps to follow that 
busines, taking their faithful promise not to depart 
vntill my returne vnto them, which shouldehee in th 
fine of August, and st) in the harke I proceeded for 
the discouery, but after iny <leparture in sixteene 
dayes the shippes had finished their voyage, and so 
presently departed for England, without rt*gard of 
their promise. My selfe, not distrusting any such hard 
measure, proceeded in the discouoric and followed mv 
course in the free and open sea, hetweene North and 
Nor west, to the hititude of six tie seuen degrees, aiid 
there I might see America west from me, and Desola¬ 
tion cast j then when I saw the laiul of botli sides, 1 
began to distrust tliat it would prooue Imt a gulfe. 
Notwithstanding,desirous to knowethe full eertaintye, 

I proceeded, and in sixtie eight degrees the j)ass:ige 
enlarged, so that I could not see the westerne shore ; 
thus I continued to the latitude of seiieutie fiuc de¬ 
grees, in a great sea, free from yse, coasting the 
westerne shore of Desolation. The ])eople came conti¬ 
nually rowing out vnto me in their ( aiioas, twenty, 
forty, and one hundred at a time, and would giue me 
fiahe dried, Samon, Samon peule, cod, Caj)lin, Lumpe, 
stone biise, and such like, besides diuers khides of 
birdes, as Partrig, Fesant, GulLs, sea hirdes, and other 
kindes of fleshc. I still laboured M' signes to knowe 
from them what they know of any sea towards the 
North. They still made signes of a great sea as wc vn- 
derstood them ; then I departed from that coast, think¬ 
ing to discouer the North parts of America, and after 
I had say led towardes the west iieert' fortie leages J 
fell upon a great bancke of yse ; the wind being North 
and blewc much, I was constrained to coast the same 
towardes the South, not seeing any shore ^V'cst from 
me, neither was there any yse towards the North, hut 
a great sea, free, large, very salt ami blue and <>{' an 
unsearcbeablc depth. So coasting towardes the South 
I came to the place wher I left the shippes to fishe, 
hut found them not. Then l>eing forsaken and left in 
this distresse refijrring my selfe to the mercifull proui- 
dcnce of God, shaped my course for England and vn- 
hoped for of any, God alone releuing me, I ariued at 
Dartmouth. By this last discouerie it seeiiKMl most 
manifest that the passage was free and without imjie- 
diment towards the North, but by reason of the Spanish 
fleete and unfortunate time of master Secretoiy^es 
death, the voyage was omitted atid neuer sithens ut- 
tempted, 

Davis made five voyages as a pilot to the East 
Indies, where he was killed in 1005 in a contention 
with some Japanese off the coast of Malacca. 

GE0IM2E 8ANDY8. 

Five years after that event, George Sandys, a son 
I of the Archbishop of York, and author of a well- 
known metrical translation of ‘ Ovid’s Metamor- 

S hoses,’ set out upon a journey, of which he pub- 
shed an account in 1615, entitled A JRelatlon of a 
Journey begun Anno Domini 1610. Four Books, con¬ 
taining a Description of the Turkish Empire of Egyjyt, 
of the Holy Land, of the Remote Parts of Italy, and 
Islands adjoining. This work was so popular as to 
reach a seventh edition in 1673 —a distinction not 
undeserved, since, as Mr Kerr has remarked, in his 
Catalogue of Voyages and Travels, * Sandys w^is an 


accoinplislied gentleman, well prepared, by previous 
study, for bis travels, wdiicb are distinguished by 
erudition, sagacity, and a love of truth, and are 
written in a pleasant style.’* He devoted particular 
attention to the allusions of the ancient to the 
various localities througli whieli he passed. In his 
dedication to I’rince Chtirles, he thus refers to the | 

[Model'll State, of Ancient C()unfru\<i.’\ ! 

The parts 1 s)>cak cf arc the most renowned coun- • 
tries and kingdoms : once the scats of most glorious j 
and triumphant empires ; the theatres of valour and !| 
heroical actions ; the st)ils enriched with all earthly | 
felicities; the places where Nature hath jaoduced her '| 
wonderful works ; where arts and sciences liave been j 
invented and jierfeettnl ; where wisdom, virtue, pidicy, j 
and civility, have been planteil, have Nourished ; and, ,! 
lastly, where (tod ldms»'lf did place his own common- j 
wealth, gave laws and oracles, insjiired his projdiets, 
sent angels to converse with men ; above ail, vvliere j 
the Son of («od desi'ended to b(H’ome man ; wliere he j 
honoured the earth with liis beautiful ste]).s, wrought * 
the works of our redemption, triunij'hed over death, I 
iind aseende<l into glory : wliich countries, once so 
glorious and famous for their ha}'j)V e'^tate, are now, : 
through vice and ingnititude, be<'oMie the most de- ; 
plored spectacles of t'Xtreme iiiiserv ; the wild beasts j 
.)f mankind having broken in n])on them, and rooted 
out all civility, and the ju Ide of a stem and barbanms 
tyrant pos.-cssing tlie thrones of aiicitMit and just do- 
inini(iii. Who, aiming only at the height of great- ’ 
ness and sensuality, hath in tract of time rediU'cd so 
great and goodly a juirt of tin* world to that lament- 
aide distr<*ss and servitinlc, vinder which (to the asto- j 
iiisliment the understanding beholders) it Jiow | 
faint.s and groanetli. I'liose rich land> at this j.rc^a'irt 
remain wu.^te and overgrown with Imshes, reciptacb s j 
.)f wild beast'<, of thiev(\s ami murderers ; large terri- , 

orios dispeopled, or thinly irdia)»ited ; goodly cities | 
made desolate ; sumptuous buildijjgs bec(<iric ruins ; 
glorious teuiples either sub\er*e<l, or jwostituted to ' 
injtiety ; true religion discountenanced arol o)*j>re.ss<*d ; i 
all noliility extinguished ; no light of bairrung j*er- i 
initted, nor virtue cherishe<l : violenet' and raprne in- ! 
ultiug o\er all, and leavliig iro s(M'urity except to an 
abject mind, and unlouked-on pov(‘rty ; whieb eala- | 
'iiiticM of tlu«irs, so gn'at and d«‘.sci ved, art to the rest i 
d' the worhl as threatening instruetionH. For assistance j 
wherein, I have not only related what I saw of their i 
resent condition, but, so far as convenrenee might ; 
permit, preHenteil a brief view of the former estates j 
Lud lirst antiquities of those peoples arid countries: ; 
hence to draw a right image of the frailty of man, i 
he mutability of whatsoever is worldly, and assur- I 
ance that, as there is luUlting uiichangeable saving 
iod, 80 nothing stahle but by his grace ajid protection. 

The death of Siindys, which took place in 1643, 
vas somewhat preceded by that of a eontemjjorary 
raveller, | 

WILLIAM LITHGOW, | 

a Scotsman, who traversed on foot many Euro- 
f)ean, Asiatic, and African countries. Tins indivi- | 
lual was one of those tourists, now so abundant, w ho ' 
ravel from a love of adventure and hn'ornotion, witli- 
uit having any scientific or liteniry ohjcid, in view. 
According to his own statement, he walked more 
ban thirty-six thousand miles; and so decidedly 
did he give the preference to that mode of travelling, 
that, even when the use of a carriage was offercHl to 
him, he Bteadfastly declined to avail himself of the 
accommodation. His narrative was published in 
♦ Keif’s Collection of Vo^^ages, vol. xvill. p. fifrft. 
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ENGLIHIl LITEIlATUlli:. 


JAMES HOWELL. 


London in 1G4(), with a lonj? titk% conirnencing thus — 
77m; Total Discourse of the Jlare Adventures and Pain¬ 
ful Perexjrinatums of Ixmy Ninetem Years' Travels 
from Scotland to the most famous Kingdoms m Europe^ 
Asia, and Africa. Perfitcd lu/ Three 'iMir-hoio/ht Voy- 
axfcs tn Surveyiny Forty-Eiyht Kingdoms, Ancient and 
Mislcrn ; Twentif-One lleipuldics, Ten Ahsolute Prin- 
! cijHtlitics, icith 'two Hundred Islands. ( )n(* of hiH f)rin- 
: cipal and least Uffreeahle udvciiitureH occurred at 
Maluj^u in Spain, wiuTe in* was arroKtiHl as an Kn;^^- 
lish spy, and eommitted to prison. The details w'hi(‘h 
lie jfives of his sufrerin^s while; in eonflnernent, and 
the tortures applied to liini witli the view of extraet- 
injf a eonfessiun, are fiueh as to make humanity 
sie.ken. Ilavin^^ heen at lene:th relieved by some 
Eni^lish residents in Malapi, to whom his situation 
aeeidentally h<‘eame kn<)wn, he was sent to London 
by sea, and aftiTw^ards forwarded, at the ex]K“nse of 
kin^ James, to Hath, whiwe he remained uj>wards 
of six months, reernitinjf his shattered frame. He 
died in If-lO, after having' attempte<l, apparently 
without sueeess, to obtain reilress hy bringing his 
* ease before tlie I'l^ver House. 


JAMKS IIOWKI.L, 

Jamks HowI'Ll was one of the most intiUigejU 
travellers and pk asitig niis''ellane'ms v file rs in the 
early part of tin- seventt‘enth eeotury. I{i>rn in ('ar- 
marthenHldre ont 1 be re< d ids eilueation 
at Hereford and Oxford, and n‘i>aire'(l to laaulon in 
(jiK'st of employnunt. He was tliere ainsunte'd 
stew'ard to a ]iatent glass inamifaetory, in 



JiMUCIt HowcU. 

capacity he went ahroiul in 1619, to pnx'ure mate- 
ri^a and engage workmen. In the course of his 
travels, which laatA'tl till 1621, In* visited many com¬ 
mercial towns in Holland, Flanders, Frnmx*, Spain. 
an4l Italy; and, Iieing possesscil of an acute and in- 
quiring mind, laid up a great store of useful observa¬ 
tions on men and manners. Upsides acquiring an 
extensive knowleclge of modem languages. His con¬ 
nexion with the glass company soon after ceased, 
and ho a^in visited France as the travelling com¬ 
panion of a young gentleman. After Uiis he was 
sent to Spain, as agent for the recovery of on Eng¬ 


lish vessel w'hich liad l>e<;n seized in Sardinia on a 
charge of smuggling; but all hopes of obtaining re¬ 
dress being destroyerl by the breaking off of Prince 
Charles’s proposed marriage with the infanta, he 
returned to England in 1624. Ifis next ofliee w'as j 
that of secretary to J./)rd Seroyx*, as president of the 1 
m»rth; and in lf)27 he w asejjosen hy the corjv>ra- ^ 
tion of Jtiehmond to l>e one of their representatives i 
in parliament. TJiree years afterwards he visited 
('ojK'nhagen as secretary to the Kn^^li.sh ambassador. 
Having complimented Charles 1. in two small proems, , 
he ohtaincfl, in 1640, the clerkship of the council, an 
appointment which lasted hut a short time, as, three 
years afterwards, he w'as imprisoned in tlie Fleet by 
order of a committee of parliament. Here he re¬ 
mained till after the king’s death. 8uj>porting him¬ 
self by translating and composing a variety of 
works. At the Kestoration he heearne historiogra- 
])her-royal, being the first who ever enjoyed that 
title; and continued his literary avf>cati(«ii.s till liis 
death, in 1666. Of upward.s of forty pnblieation.s of 
this lively and sensible writer, none is now gene¬ 
rally read exeej)t his I'piftoUr Jlf^-EfiatuT, nr FnmUiar 
Letters, first printed in 164'), and considered to lx* 
the earliest syna inu n of ey>istolary literature iu the 
language. Tiie letters are djited from various places 
at home and .abroad ; and thongli some of them are 
snj)y>osed to have Ixen eomy>iled frtnn memory while 
the author was in tlte Fleet pri.son, the greater mim- 
Ikt seem to Ix.ar sufficient internal evidence? of hav- 
j ing iHxn written at tlie tiiiics and places indieateel. 
Hi.s rr-fiiarks on tlie h ading events u!k 1 ebaraeters of 
the time, as well as the animated accounts given of 
wliat be saw in foreign countries, and the sound 
nfit*<‘tions with wbieh Viis letters aliouiul, contri¬ 
bute to r< ikUt the work one of yiermaneiit interest 
and value. 

7’) Dr F.'anc)i 

• * The*^** wi.sh(‘-oane i<» y-.u from W jiice, a ydace 

where there is noti.iiig wanting that heart <‘an wish ; re- 
iiowned Venice, the admire«rsi city in the world, a city 
that all Kurupe is b«aii;d unto, for she is her grealeKt 
raniyairt against that Imge etistem tyrant, the Tiirk, by 
sea ; else, I believe, he liad ovemm all Christendom 
by this lime. Against liiin this city hath |H‘rfornied 
notable exploits, aiul not otily against him, but divers 
luhers ; she hntli n‘^stoi-ed einywrors to their thnmes, 
and poy>es to their chaiiN, and with her g'allevs often 
prenened St Peter's baik from sinking : fur wLich,by 
w'uy of reward, one of his successors esy>ouscvl her to 
the .si'n, which marriage is solemnly rencwe«l every 
year in solemn y'n>cession by the lK>ge and all the 
Cbiris^lnlOs, and a gold ring cast into the sea out of 
tin' great (ialeasse, called the Huccnloro, whcrc'in the 
first cert'inony was yxifonned by the pope him.Htdf, 
above tlmH’ lumdred years sincx", aiid they say it is the 
j self-same vessel still, though often put upon careen, 
and trimmefi. This made me think, nay, 1 fell upon 
an abstractesd notion in ydiilosophy, and a sywculation 
touching the l:>ody of man, which, bx'ing in jK'rjK'tual 
flux, and a kind of succession of decays, and conse¬ 
quently requiring, ever and tuuui, a ri'storatioii of what 
it loscth of the virtue of the former aliment, and what 
was conx'erted after the thirtl t\uic»>ctiou into a bhKxi 
and fU'shly substance, which, as in all other sublunary 
Ivodiea that have intcmal y>rincij>lo8 of heat, useth to 
transpire, bi'eathe out, and waste away through invi¬ 
sible pores, by exercise, motion, and sleep, lo iriake 
room still for a supply of new nurriture : I fell, I 
say, to consider whether our bodies may' Ix' said to be 
of like condition with this Bucentorn, which, though 
it be reputed still the same vi*j«Rcl, yet, I fjelieve 
there’s not a foot of that timber rtunainiiig which it 
had upon the first dock, having boon, as they tell me, 
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.80 often planked and ribbed, calked and pieced. In calletl Cvm/nuHiit /\ifria^ for every one dint i» within 
like manner, oiir bodies may be said to be daily re- the eonipass of the Latin eltureh finds himselt here, iw 
paired by new Kustenanee, whit‘h begets new blood, it wert', at home, and in liis mothers house, in regard 
and consequently new spirits, new humours, and, I of interest in religion, wliieh is the euuse that tor otie 
may say, new tlesh ; the old, by continual deperdition native there be five strangers that sojourn in this 
and insensible })erspirations, eva]»orating still out of city ; aiuluithout any distinetion or mark «d strunge- 
us, and giving way to fresh ; so that 1 make a question ness, tlnw eome to j)reterinents and (.tfiees, both in 
i whether, by reason of these perpetual reparations and ehureh and stale, aeeordlng to merit, nhieh is more 
I accretions, the body of man maybe said to be the valued and sought niter iiere t han any wlo*re. 
same miinerical body in his old age that he had in Ihit 'ixlieroas I expoeted to liavi- lound ll<tine ele- 


aecretions, tlie body ot man may be said to be the valued and souglit alter tiere 
same miinerical body in his old age that he had in Ihit 'ixlieroas I expoeted to 

his manhood, or the same in his manhood that he had vati'd u]>oii se\en hill", 1 met her mtluT spnauling 

in his youth, the same in his youth that he carried iqiou a flat, having humbled hersvlt, sinei'.she was 
about with him in his childhood, or the same in his inadi'a C’hrl"tian, ami <l<'se»'n(b‘d hum IIiom; hills to 
chililhood which he wore first in tlie womb. 1 make a (’umpiis Martiu" ; with rrasni «'ii, and the suburbs of 
doubt whether I had the same identical, individually Saint IVter, she hath yet in (umpa"" about fuurteeti 
numerical body, when J earried a ealf-leather satchel miles, wliieh Is far short of that \ast eireuit she had 
to school in Hereford, as wIhmi I wi>re a lamh-skin in Clainlius his lime ; lui \ upi"i’ns u riles slm was then 

hood in Oxford ; or whether 1 bai t* the same mass t)f <d'tifty miles in eirenmttut uts-, ami she had fiu- hiin- 

hlood in my veins, and th(' same llesh, now in \'eniee, divd thousand froo ciiizrU" in a lanmus r«'ii"f tloit 
which 1 carried ab«.»iii me three years since, up ami was mailo, whieii, albo^ing but ."i\ to e\rry tamlly in 


drunk wine all the while, ami fed upon ililhuent 
viands. Now, the stomach is lik(' a crucible, I'or it 
hath a chemii’al kind of virtue to transmuft* om* 
body into another, to transub.stautiate tish and fruits 
into llesh within and about us ; Imt though it b<* ' 
questionable whether 1 wear the same llesh which is 
Iluxible, 1 am sure my lialr is not the same, Ibr you | 
may remember 1 went flaxen-haired out of Lnglund, | 


; but you shall find me returned with a xerv dark jal'o\oliff \ bishojuii 
j brow’ll, which I inipule not only to the heat and air j of SjmiIoio, ami iIkm 
j of those hot countries 1 have eat my bread in, but to ! town of Itomwouto i 
I the quality and diflerence of food: you will say | '•ountrv of \ i‘ni""a, e 
I that hair is but an excrementitious tiling, and makos ; titlo also go«id cn<' 

I not to this purpose ; moreo\or, inethinks I hear , than olleml his eh 

I thee say that this may be true only in the hIo(.>d J emitontod wiili a 

! and sjiirits, or such fluid pans, not in the s<did ami about t!;o m ck, w) 

lieterogeneal parts. Hut I will press ik* farther at h< ri<-f <>r hoinago, < 
this time this jdiilosophical notion, w liieh th(“ sight of touds aN** t** l-o 
Ikicentoro infused int<.» me, for it liath nlroady inado I’urnia. aiol Ala-'on 
me exceed the boundsof a letter, and, I fear me, 1-) tri's- land, "inee King .1 
pass too much iq>oii your patience ; I Icutetho lartlo-r I’andolfo hi" lo-atf’ 
disquisition of this point to your own eontenqdatlons, ■ '1 lie state of the 

who are a far riper philosopher than I, and hate . uwixt two h'hs, the 


nil aNi' the durhy 
venna : he hath the 


W'aded deeper into and drunk more of Aristotlo’.s well, ; runs thro 


of SjMilolo, ami the oxui' liato of Kavenna : he hath the 
town of lt< iMweiito in ilic kin:jdom nf Na].hs, and the 
(■•uintry of \’eni""a, ca!b‘d .\viL'n"n,in f ranee. llt‘ hatli 
titlo also goiid eio'ULdi to Naples il«>ell ; luit, rutlmr 
than olleml his champiuu, the king of Spain, lie is 
emitontod wiih a while mule, and pui'o of pistoles 
about t!;o mek, whieh be ri<'oii.s i\rr\ yiai b-r a 


[ends al'o to t.o lord paramount o) >1011^, l Man, 
I’urnia. ami .Ma^'eran ; of Noii\;iy, Ireland, ami Kng- 
and, "inee King .lohn did pio.ir.ite our eiown at 
I’audelfo his le-ato’s fei t. 

’] lio >tate of the a]>o>t'die see here in Italy Heth 
iwixt two H'H", the Adriaiie am! tlie d v rrhene, am! it 


the miilst of llah, whbh make-- 




VKSICEf Jlfll/ 1, KBl. 


To Sir William St John^ Knifjhi, 


down London streets, linving, in lieu ol' beer ami ale, | women, children, and si-nants, eame tothri’C millions 


of souls ; but she is iiow a wilderness in comparison ol 
that number, ’flic ]M>po is i^iowu to be a great tern- ' 
poral prim*' of late ^ear', fu the state I'f the elmreh 
extend" above thii'e hundred inib's in b ii:.'ih, aiol two 
liumlred iiitb s iu i-readih ; it contains IVrrara. Ho- 
loc-na, Homaguia, the Mar^jui-ale ut Ancona, rmbrla, 
Sabina, l'«rugia, with a j>ari of rus-anv, the jcitri- 
immv. Home heix lf, and Lalium. lu tbes<' tin re are 


j Hut, to conclude, though it be dou].»iful w betber I ' popt* powerful to <lo good or bai m, ami more eapalile 
carry about me the .siame body or no in all point", that 1 than any otln r t*) be an unqure or an em'my. llis ! 
J had in KiiLdaml, I am wadi assuretl 1 bear ."till the i autlioritv bfing mixe<l "twixt temjtoral ami sj.iritual, 
.same mind, and therein 1 verify the ohl verse— ! disperseth itself into so manv member", (hat a young 

man may grow old ber<'before lie ean well understand 
Ca-luni non animurn mutant <iui tran.s mare eiirrunt, form <)t gitvermuent. 

‘ The air, but not the mind, tl.eyelinnKe, '*’1*^' <’<'>*sistory of eanllnals meet but one*-a-week, . 

i Who iu outlandish eountriesrange.’ and oin'o a-week they solemn 1\ wait all upon tlie poj.e, ! 

j I am t*d*l there ar*‘ now in (’hristendom but "ixty- , 

• For, W’hat alterations soever hajipen in this micro- eight eanlinal", w la reol theii aresix cardinal bishops, ; 
j eoHiii, in this little world, this small bulk and Ixuly fifty one cardinal luiests, and eleven e.'irdinal <b'm‘t*n.H. j 
of mine, you may be eoiilident t bat nothing shall alter d ho eardinal bislmjts attend and sit near the ]iojKy j 
I my aflectiona, sjieelally toward.^ you, but that 1 will when Im eelebrat* s any le-iival ; the <‘ar*linul priest.s j 
I ]>erseverc still the same—the very same assist liim at mas", and the < ardlnal ileae«ms attire 

liim. A eardinal i.s m.ide by a short hreve or writ 
^ from tlu‘ poj»e in thes*' wmnls, ‘('n-amus t<* .soeium 

A y regihus, .su{»eritirem dm Ibiis, et fratrem nostrum 

y yy L \Ve«'reale thee a e<jmj»union to kings, superior to 

/ ‘Hike", ami *)ur bis-tbeiJ If a eardinal hislatji slmubl 

^ a w r t ^ f„. (j(u\stione<l for any ofl’ence, tliere iiiiist he lvvent>- 

• % four witnesses prodmad against liiin. 'J'lie bishop of 

Ostia hath most juivilege »)f any otlu'r, for lie eonse- j 
Vkswk, Jult/ 1, crates ami in.stuils the pop*', ami goes nlwuxs next to i 

him. All these cardinals havir tlie r* [tnte <.»f priiUKs, > 
ami Ixxsidcjj other incomes, they have the annat of I 
To Sir William St John^ Knhjlit, benefices U> su|»port th*‘ir greatness, j 

for point of power, the pope is able to put 50,000 j 
Sj ft—Ilaririg seen Antenor’s tomb in Padua, and the men iu the fiehi, in case of necessity, hesitles his naval | 
amphitheatre of Flaminius in Verona, with other strength in gal leys, ^\'^.•r(^ul liow Paul IU. sent ^ 
brave towns in Lombardy, I am now come to Home, Chailes V. twelve, thousaml f*K)t and live hundred | 
and Rome, they say, is every man’s country ; she is horse. Pius V. sent a greater aid to Charles IX.; ' 
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wun r.Its. F.NOLIBir UTFRATUIIR James iioweli^ 


j ainl l’t*r bcMi'!**** tlu* ho 

i hutli in iill the fuujitrifs iM-hirr natiUMi, ()n> ihitaiiy or 
oT hulls, tlo' tDcnniul uiiJiaU, 

ftji'l ot JitT icM 1 mount loan iinkmuvn 

^uifl ; ami it 1-’ a common ^a \in;" In n*, tiial a*' lou'* u-* 
tlu' pope ran fm-« r u ] « u, In- ( an wusit tio }i(.‘nre. I'in-' 
X., imtvv jt hstamlinliin exponsr-* Iji ItniMini'M^ h-fl 
four millions in Ih-' l ir of Saint Aim'olo in lr~» 
than five \ca?s; nn-i'c, 1 li< li* w, than tlii-’ t/r*';o»i v 
X\'. \vll!, for hr h.aflj manv m jdi’v. ^ ; an>l Ix-tu r 
it i'l to he t he j>op- \ u, than to he a f i*. ourite to 

III) V prin('(' in ('hi i -I, .‘mh mu, 

Joiirliin;/ the ml ;,'o ■, ei tiinej, t (.f I’oine, aiel 

npjptihtn ihert' i a pm-toi ;,n>{ -oi-.e ehojer 

-!i ill j})e t'iij.jtol. \n!o;i;.of otln-r 
p , t her*- i' a mi-.v/ne ..t‘ lev. p* rmit te«l 

j. en.-(a- in otlier plaee-- in inoh-r (h*- pop.’, 

n -o , hut lh '\ n - vith a .Marh ..t hi t .neJn-n .n rii-ii 

halH ; I’l, \ (..!«■(:.(’ o ! i mhanl-tje of cojnjiielto. 

\A)H-i>i:i (h ■ J. vv ^ ef V'. -leifrin! «ie \ re.-'-i t *, i,n/h 
m . < h tlom h:- ' o!v hvohof. ai.'l Lomh-.r.i-e:. ; ami 

a)-' h''*h to ho ho;-, .t, 11,.- ev I.ie i,eM '.s.."n';i (o 

!>■■ ma n>n;i nee.'-,,-;,; i nm. '1 imn-he fo "f t le- it-•n.uii'^ 
tin' n-e ; . j e-. \ (o- ?},, j,.,j hit,.' lile, io I'-.aiJ*! ’he 
off ■ n( 1 t• L.i It 't i<, l!o Mo.'i' je! \ ant.-i, ooi;. .t foj- 
t h > ei t \, h- ' n: e Iah \ it i'!'! ij'/" .u fan: a •, n nd a 

». , It', of I.--.v p. oo]e. 'Jim .ilr of Ihinie !■■ ma -*i 

nh ■ n o! ; atei ... lona-t oiii.-r rea-ot,-, oi,.- 

i>. i't'.io- of I ho htotiUi" '.t' 'hie to !att'n tin )) 
heM". I ' ; her anti'iaar . ■. it v-o ] ! '.i'-,*- i-.y a vi,. ;e 

\ o! : o, ■ f O u ! e ! iio', ; I h-' - e u hi( h I ’(('■!•! t h" ehl')( -t 

an- \ V ^p.a-ian'-. mi j'h:'in where I air-.-ore tijoa- 

t an l p"o!,le a ; f!:o -[..v. . ot'Anih'-!.'. ; d;vers 

tale y; t );, le .md .->1 T* e h". ^p.-.a,:1 \ that 

m 1,, o .o,,..!, ; I ],. ’ '. i.. ;, - h : ! I.!i' ' '..; ■ o} • i, I );• j1;in 

hatii aiwav • h . a ma. h tak- a n ii innen r\. lin.tanj. 

aa. 'l -■ain,'aae-. i; , .ana.'h tl..’.:. i;. h-rai'a •-o 

!i'>w 1 i; a v, . 1 !,o V.! a;s P'.of.ii e . !)i Ih. ,,e e\- 

*•-''d tin' jiaiiii" of p. .'p.’o. ( t,n ai.toj.iit\ 

am.ot i,. r, \,iy nanvikahh, ■h.'.',,,i>,. ..j ti.e 

cha'jre of' lan 'U,. ■ whiiah ati ai.' ietit c.iatnti 

*|■■■'aod a- a t-oph ' i h'i i'ia-' the eo;.ai). iit't'l' ;i 
fani-'U- naval '•i.a - oftaun-i a'jeilnf th. < al'ha.'l- 
n ian. - in tin- •'i eomi 1 ’ma c war, v. h*. • e tin-.- void* are 
<'n;.t.iven. an l nnm.in le;'i!'ie t-. thi-- da;, ‘ l.semel 
ieeo'in-N .\I aei' r I a nrayirel-* (Vt'oeient pu'ana n ■ 1--'1 
eap- 'i empio n.aM niarni e n-.-eal.* ami*lia!fa do/.en 
Inu'-more. It I-nailed ('"tntiitia lvo>t)a:a, having tin- 
heah- iind p! ',-,y -hip' enora%(i. np and down, 
wliet'hv it .ipp'ar’, tliac tin- |..■^ti!i tliea .'.I'.oken wim 
mm'h liith rui:.-. h- in lieh ivKieh w',;y u-yed in ^('ero'.y 
t i ine, I .*»* t \ I ii I y a t (- r. >) nee the d .y nntJ iheritiLt et I he 
tunjiir.-, Ihn.n- itaih run thron.ah inattv \ iv-i--it nden 
and turn** o| hutune ; ami had it i(o< h.-i u for the 
rt yidenee of lie- pope, ! )•» lieve y)ie hsnl hecottie a imap 
(•f ytoiiey, Jt mount of ruhiiiyii, hv tiny tinn- ; and how- 
ever that yin- l,>i ary uj* ind ilfeta-nt well, \it one inav 
tay - 

<2'ii ini'i-ramta v Met v. feriy ItniiiA', 

Jill’ j>nte«' nu'jito (liv-ere, lloinu fuit. 

• They who tin- raniy.'f tir>t Jtoim’ N liohl. 

.May HJvy, Itoine is not now, but ^va^ of 

PrcHont Knme tuny he sahl to he hijt ;i luonuinotit (>f 
Homo put, when .yJm was in tliat liourisli that St 
Au.stin de.yitasl to see lier in. She who tamevi tlie 
world, tamed herself at laxt, and fallitie under hoi own 
WcijLtht, fell to he a prey to time ; \et there i.s aprovi- 
donee fieeitiH to have a eare of her si ill; hir thon;;h Jier 
air la* not hoouovI, nor her eirenmj.'U'ent noil so kimllv 
t»M it was, yet she liath w herxuiiith to keep life and S(>itl 
together Ktill, hy her eoclesiastical courts, whieli is the 
unit* cause ot her peopling now ; so that it mav he said, 
when the pojH* came to he her head, she was mlnccvl 
to her first principles; for ns a shephorvi was (ounder, 


I s»> a shepherd is still governor aiid preserver. But 
I wiierea-i the i’ri'neli Jiavc an odd saying, that 

j J iin.-tiy Mu vul ni Iiomnie, 

j Si'.mirnd.i poiir nller a H'lioe. 

j ‘ Ni-'i r lii-rM* nor nnci iluJ inemh 

j T ji.u uiji , Home did wi.tkI 

truly, I numt r-onf< fimt I lind invyi lf iniirh bet* 

toju-d h\ it. ; lor the .“i:.'i»t, ( 1‘ y-Orto (d' tllt'Hi' luins did 

till no with yymptoi;;* of mottifu-atl»m, and made inc 
; im*re y'U.-ih!.- of if, frailty r-f nil huhlnnary things, 
i how all h‘-di. well imo-in,;ifv- u’,imute, are .oh- 

' jc.-t to di'-ol(!t.oi, and ( h.-m-jc. and evi rytliing’ cImj 
, utider the imxui, t'xof pi tin- lov<-<d’- \Lur fallliful scr- 
vit.,r .1. If. 

; lloMt, S<}'*> mU r ! J(L!, 

y , f '.o',; Tlr.r.fU ]l. 

Nohie ('apt.rr; ^'ou'-. < f the l-t of M.ticlj was 
deliv4.u-<d i.n h; '^ir lli-imt i >*;-of:. a; .! I J,.d'I it no 
profanation oJ lio- '-^i.nd.i . cviuiog, t ■-;t'idering tliC 
• pi,(Illy of m;- ai.d ha\iu;„' tl tlmnk Mod for 

it,I pf'tjort;. i li Mmii'k •I'r.ii'-, i'< »•!;..pio; ‘'ome hours 
to liicditat'- ' i! oil. a-l -• : "1 ;'<u t’u Iri'-mily halutc, 
t.hoUL’h ! -- ia an i.uu-uui imuk,t"ry way. My 

C.iptam, I I"-.'- y-ii p-? i'- ; i; w il: I love hath 
poll!' pv-r-<<n an.'i pat:-. ik-' h ■ i.'S vul-jau’; 1 am in 
lov.-wi'li ; oi:r 'r,'} "'tI). wli:.'!i ;• '< '.cf'lU*^, aii<l I 
Suit k V.' i.'.'vr putlt; ol' a'.'V pU'iUatd- 

nious acf in u; N-r i - !• *■!' tiiine eou- 

i fi-rrv'l up'n ; 'U v;;--, l,.,- m,:.k](-nge i*: ::s 

. V'.ur du«', an i i-v . \ o. ;';.-p' i.iti re_';jpi oi' 

■ th.'x- ih-myaml h.mvh.moi' ovk'm..-',- ;oihaM- .iv(n 
: im- of v-'Ui-y to Ui. . i:„. 1, asin-; i,.;]; m-' tiiut ; u take 

itiv* 1'-r .1 tnn- f'.io.d.. v. . I • u' th mtmhrr of 

tlio-.' jii.'.t h.id furio r K !!'i thcviiuu.fan enemy 

tluitk s.M.tii.- ri;,.' vh-'s of ;t fiund ; t'-r ;• ni own p.ar- 
tu-ul.'ir, if voi.r p.'v::- •! and ;oUi' udirmities 

w-n c.t'f iiUo a l-ahuu o, 1 know the tu-'t Would mt,)ch 
o'itpoi-v- tlm '.’vker; mt i,ive im- Ka\e to tvll you that 
then' is one Iru.h;. oi Jather ill-favoured eiiytoin, that 
rv igns in vou. whieh wi'i,:'ny mm h ; it is a humour <.>f 
y\veating in all m.'ii •li-'eourycy. arid liie; a5\' not slight 
hut d'.'v p l.ir'foiv'h. ■! oath.y’ that vovi are woiil {<• rjvji 
out, which you »(••(- .'i' f!"W. m of iln torj,,- to eiifoiYv a 
fait!» uj'i-n t I'.e hean r', w Im Is-i ii \ \ ou lu'' er \ he more ; 

aiid ;ou use thi' in e..]d flood w hm you are not pri>- 
\olvvsl, which makes th. humour far imu'e vlan;’en*us. 

I know many (.m-l I eaiinot -av 1 my,-t if am frts-from 
it, t Jod f Tgive m* V that, being traJisporte'l w iih eb.oler, 
amt, as it wtr*,', madv' liriink with pimy-ou by some 
sudden pro\..'king aeeident. (vvv xtiem*' ill-forUme at 
jday, will let fall oatas tind dei p pp it* st .vI iotts ; but to 
i-eleh o(it, anvl •vend futh, as it wcp'. whole voliies of 
oaths and eumes in a calm humour, to vv-rify e't rv 
trivi.'il disi-oume, is a tiling of Imrroi. 1 knew a kin;: 
tlmt, being evo---d in hiy game, wo-uld umoiigmt las 
oaths (all (‘tl the ground, ami bite tin' very earth in the 
rough of hiy passion ; 1 heapl ot’ aimther king (lienry 
IV, of l-'ianee\ that in hi.s higlmst viistemper would 
swv'ar but ‘Ventre de Saint (iris,’ 1 ‘ By tht* Vs'lly 
of St (iris ;*] 1 heard of .an lialian, that, iiaving lH*en 
mucli accustomed to blaspheme, was weaned from it 
by a pretty wile, for, having bei'n (vnu night at pbiy, 
ami lost all his money, after many exeenibb' oatlp, 
and having <dfcivd money to anotlu-r to go out (o face 
heaven and doty (lod, lie threw Inm.sidf upon a bed 
hani by, ami there fell asleep. The other gamestei\s 
plavcd on still, and (imling that he was fast asleep, 
they put out the eandloK, and made semblanee to jihiy 
on .still ; they fell a wnwigling, ami y]»oke so loud that 
he avvaktsl; he hearing them pla\ on still, fell a rul>* 
bing his eye8, and his eonseituiee presently pi-omptcd 
him that he was struck blind, ami that <»od> judg¬ 
ment had deservcillv fallen down upon him for his 
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1 blasphemies, and so he fell to siirli and weep pitifully; sins past will not hurt thee. All other sins have for 
a ffhostly father was sent for, who undertook to do their <thjeet either plej\s\m‘ t>r profit, or Koine aim or 
! some acts of penance for him, if he would make a vow satisfaction to hody or mind, hut this imth none at 
1 never to plav apiin or blnspheme, which he did ; and all ; therefore fi(‘ upon’t, my dear (’aptain ; try whether 
80 the candles wore lifrhted again, which he thought you can make a coiU|uest of y«>urHell in sulHlning this 
' were burning all tlic while; so he became u perfect o\ccrjibh‘ custom. Alexander subdued the worbl, 

' convert. 1 could wish this letter might produce tlu* (,’;esar Ins cm inies, llcreules lUMhslers, hut he that 
I same eiTect in you. There is a strong text, that the o’ereomes himsell i- the true lalavut eaptuin, 

! curse of heaven liangs always over the dwelling of tlie York, A fg/. 1, If Jd. 

I swearer, and you have more fearful examples of mlra- 

j culous judgments in this particular, than of any tCju r ^ //o/u (ht‘ l/n-d < ’//ju'. 

! sin. . 

I There is a little town in Tjanguedf .c, In France, that Afy Ford Smec, amon:j otlu*r »d enter- 

( hath a multitude of the pictures of the Virgin Mary taininent we l,::.d lat» iy at tlie Italian oialimiry (where 

j up and down; but she is mud<' to cany Fhrist in her your lord'lii]* w as ] It a-«-d to huii.iur usulih \"ur I'n- 

I right arm, contrarv to the ordinary custom, ami the | seue<'\ there liaj>pei;ed a lar^e <1 i'Course ot iFmes, and 
I reason thev told me was this, that twoganu'sters Ju ing | of tuher drink-' that were n-e I I)\ '••oi r.al natlonH o} 
I at play, and one having lost .all liis money, aiid l>t)ltcd ' the faith, and that your hiid''!i;j' tU 'irt 1 me t<t iK-hvor 
j out manv hlasplicmies, lie ijavc .a docp oatli, that that | what I tilisorvod therfin aht*iad ; I am bold novs to 
iade upon the wall, meaning the j>ietnre of the | confirm an«l ainp! it \. in thi-; htlor. wir.t I th<n let 
I blessed Yiririn, was the cause of his ili luek; hcreuj»on ’ <lroj» ext<-m{«>:e from me, having made a recollection 


the tdiihl rcmo\od iinperi'optihly fnwn the left arm to 
the right, and tlie man fell stark dumb evi'r af(('r ; 
thus went the tradition there, 'i'lus make'; me think 


<>!' my‘«'lf for tl:;.t 

If i" u icliout 

world, itaui and 


tbai, in lh‘- loUiru'e ..f tin 
I l.u; -mr huriejA, whioh 


upon the l.ady SoutliwelFs ih-w-'< from Ftopia, (hat ; was iho at.d ri-.<r, n< r 'l-> wo r.-ad >> 1 ’ any 

he ivho svvoarelh when he playerii at dice, may <-hal- < vlni-' or wini " :>;! two imndu i ali» r tl.o (h - d. ; 

I lenge his damnation by wav <4' pureha e. 'I'his in- ! but n av 1 d,.. n. t kuias oi ar *1 anv nato-n liuit 
fandous custom of swearing, 1 observe, rei^nis in I-.’tig- I lia'h wat» r i t.l\ t-T tin ir driid., «-m-i j : tl.o da}.am''.', j 
land lately, more than anywhere cFe : tlionah a ' and tb'-y <lrink it !'••( 1 " - ; but w may say, th.'.t 
German in his liighest ymtf of pasv’ua.i swear ii hun- ; v. hat beverai'” .'-.s v< r w<- iiiako, eitlur by bt*w', ing, , 
dred thousand sacraments, the Italian by ^ * * | })y di'iiilation, doeocti* n. j-oroi lati'ij*, or pre-dn::. it 

the French by Ciud's death, the S]'aniard by Id' ' i.'bnt water at fii't ;na%, wine imed'i bnt water sub- 
flesh, the Welshman by his siveat, the Irislnnan by j limed, beitii; luniii!".; ' i-e but that ju ii'iuiX' and ‘-ai-, 
his five wounds, though the Scot eomruonly bi(l.s tho 1 wldn h i' eai^ed < iih' r by rain or oilo r hind -d'irjjgjt- 

derilha’ehis soul, ^ et, for variety of oaths, the Fngli.'li ^ tions ab-.ur tho rif.t- • I'lho vim\ auu’ eawii no fo the 

roarers put dow'ii all. f'ousldcr t\ oil iv liac a dangerous I bninches aid b-'nio.; tho \;rfu,d afti.t'ti'o h-id f 
thing it is to tear in pieces that <lrea(lful naino, wliich , the 'Uii, tin- bo,\o!'. < l' lio ('/nth ‘.o;' in., a. a b lul i,- 
! makes the vast fabric (d' the world to treiubb-. tliat to that (ml. wldrh lumb* thf Ita'dan \ i!!o\ar I-mun ' 

' holy name wlu'reiu tho Avholo liierarehv of In-avon , (after a loi.j .li-miaht, and on ( \iM-nte led ‘.umi.a-'-. 
doth triumph, that blissful name, wherein eon'i''ts tlu' I V.liich l.ad j.areh'd, uj) jil! Id' t'lan, ■.') to c.unjd.-uu ' 

, fulness of all felicity. I kmov ilii-' custom in you j that - M'er mato-ament" d'a.b» i o d'b .-lory iiu, ; s, ii 

! yet is but a light disjiosition ; ’tis no habit, I liojte ; j ha\es-.i ace^joa, bo\t'rlfl v;no' j * f.-r ^^ant of wuio; I 
I let me, therefore, conjure you by tliat ]M>wer, friend- ' am fbroed to drink wator ; if I had water, 1 \'o<iibl drink ; 

I ship, by that holy league of love which is between n.s, j wine’] ; it may ab-o Ik* .a|t|.liod lo the in’dh r, when ho ; 

} that you would suppress it, before it come to that ; for has rn* water to drive Ills miHs. 

j I must tcdl you that those who could find it in their 'l lm vine doth so ablmr eobl, tliat it ('annor. grow I 
j hearts to love you for many other things, do (n.sresj)ect beyond the /F*>th degree to any jun jio'.- ; tlu refore < lo.l i 
; you for this ; they hate your company, and give no and nature hatli furnished the notth-('.luition.a with ! 

! credit to whatsoever you say, it being one of the pnn- otlu.!* itivetdious of bevi rugm hi tl is idand the <dd | 

I ishraciits of a swearer, as wtdl as of a liar, not lo be drink wtis ah', noble ale, than whl( h. ;is I heard a gn at 
I believed when he speaks truth. foreign doctor afiinu, tliere is tm ligm.r that more in- i 

Kxcuse me that 1 ain so frt'O with you ; what T creasetli the nnlical moisture, .and iin-'orveN the natu- ! 

'write proceeds from the clear current of a pure affection, ral heat, which tire the two jdllars tliat. sujijMut tlu‘ life { 
and 1 shall heartily thank you, and take it for an of man. Hut siiu'e beer hat li Aoy gt 7 iti amoinjst us, ale* ! 
argument of love, if you tell me of my weaknesses, is thought to bo mueii adulti'rated, atid nothintr so good ,1 
which are (God wot) too, too many ; for my laxly is as Sir John Oldcastle and Smnag the smith was used ■ 
but a Cargazon of corrujifc humours, and being not to drink. Ihcsides ale and beer, tiie natural th ink of ' 
able to overcome them all at oikx^, I do endeavour to part of this isle may be said to be metluglin, brnggtit, 
do it by degrees, like Sert(^rius his soblicr, who, wdien .and mead, whieli differ in stren;;th acemtling to the 
he could not cut oti the horse’s tail at one blow ivith three degrees of eoinpariHon. 'fiie first of the three, ; 
his sword, fell to pull out the hair one by one. And which is strong in the suyxulative, if tsilnm immoder- ; 
touching this particular humour from which I dis- atcly, doth stnpify more than any other ]i(iuor, and ! 
suade yon, it hath raged in me too often by contingent keeps a liumniing in the Inain, whltdi made om? say, ' 
fits, but I thank God for it, I find it much abated and that he loved not metheglin, because he was used to j 
purged. Now, the only physic I used w'as a precedent speak too nmeh of tl»o house he came fidin, meaning i 
fast, and recourse to the holy sa(;rament the next day, the hive. Cider and perry arc also the natural drinks ! 
of purpose to implore pardon for what had passed, of parts of this isle. Hut I hav(> read in some old 
and power for the future to quell those exorbitant authors of a famous drink fhc ancient nation of the i 
motions, those ravings and feverish fits of the soul; Piets, who liied ’twdxt 'i’rent aiid 'I'wced, and iverc 
in regard there are no infinnitlos more dangerous, for utterly extinguished by the overj)oworing of the Scot 
at the same instant they have being, tlicy become im- were used to make of (iecoction of flowers, the receipt 
pieties. And the greatest symptom of amendment I whereof they kept as a secret, and a tiling saenui to 
find in me is, because whensoever I hear tho holy theiasclvcH, so it pcrisluxl with them. These aix* all 
name of God blasphemed by any other, it makes my the common drinks of this isle, and of Ireland also, 
heart to tremble within my breast; now, it i a peni- where they arc more givtai to rniJk and strong w'aters 
tential rule, that if sins present do not please thee, of all colours ; the j>rinie is usquebagh, which cannot 
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be made anywhcit? in t hat perf* otion, and whei’ea* we | 
drink it bore in anna vitm inc aKurrH, it goes down there 
by iH'er-glaHjifub, iKonj; more natural to the nation. i 
In the S^J'venteeij l*rovinceK hard liy^ and all Low* : 
Oermany, beer is the common natural drink, and 
nothing cb»c ; ho in it in \N’o^tplialia, and all the lower 
circuit of Suxoiiy; in l>enmark, Swethhind. a^*d Nor¬ 
way. The hath a beer a-, thick as honey ; in 

the l>uke of Sux(<'s eouiitiy, llicie in beer us yelb»\v n** 
gi»ld, innde of heat, and it inebriutc*'* an Ma-n a*< naek. 
In Home }>urtH of (iermany thi v use t>» Hj.jto' tl»eir beer, 
whi<‘h will kee]> tminv years ; ho that at H'«me wed¬ 
dings there will be a f>ott of l/e* r drunk *-ui as idd as 
the bride. Poland ub » is a bo» r eounlry ; but in 
iluHsta, .Mus«-'ivy, and Tartary, tle y use meud, whseh 

is the n.atural.. drink <d tie '•')Oiitry, In itii' made of 

tb<‘ ... of v.at'O and leae-y ; lbi>' is tJiat wbedj 

the anciriitf (.'ilb'd b\ <lis'lie I. Mar* ^ iiiilk i-^ a it 
drink with tl-e Juitiir, \\iij' li ma;. b*- a lau-e uliv they 
are bigirer tliiUi ordin.’iry, fnr tlie j'by";' jun-- ie-bl, that 
ndik erilar‘,eib tie- buu-r, b»*r * t r« ii L"t le-ie ih the 
tiiTves, and uije’ br« i ds Id-iud s..o!e.'r than .afiy icie-r i 
ItijUer. '1 hr 'lurk, V. ie-ii iiv liatb bis •■ma'-ii full of! 
tilivu, or <'t mutt'inand m ii! g<i ;•< natu”e*. 1- ' 

ar, eitle-r t'< tie- rn .% t 'T i; v er t-> drink '^;lf*r, j 

nliidi is }.)s natuia! e-urineOi di.nl, ; f.r Maleon* t | 
ta'i;. lit them that tier-- w a- u de-\il in e'>>ry beriy of > 
the grjipe, ;ind s" nuid*- a .stii'U inliibiti' h to all his i 
neet from dllnkiJi/' i \^!le•;t^ ;i thim: j>;..r;4te- ; he l;;ei j 
ub.r a rea- U t le u in, bi ■’uum- • ie-_\ ^h‘•uld n-0. ; 

N- eiicumb"!’d nifh i'!,/',:.: '• ule-n th-^ um.t viar, j 
as otie-r nati»-jis d iu* 4,,. ir<'ubb-d witii tie- r, 

riage ,if liedr vi inr and i>eV 4-rar'es. Vrj ha? ii tie-'i oi k i 


the river of Illdne, for trying the legitimation of a 
child iKung thrown in—if he be a bastard, be will 
sink ; if otherwine, he w ill not. j 

In China, they s[»cak of a tree called >fagnais, which ! 
ad'ords not only good ilrijik, being pierced, but all 1 
things else that bebiiig to the subsistence of man ; they 
bore the trunk with an auger, and there iasueth out 
Hwei t ]>otabb; liquor ; ’twixt the rind and the tree there 
is ac<>itoii, or liempic l.ind of moss, which they wear 
lor their <-lot)iing : it bears Inige nuts, which have ei- 
ce-llent food in tliem ; it hhoots out hard prickle.s al>o > 
a fathom b-ng, a:td those arm thetn ; with the bark 
they make- tent-^, and t!. - il -taifi trees -»er>c for firing, 
Alri<-a itbo liuiii a great diversity rf drinks, as having 
more ii<-ed «>i tln in, k^eiriL? a hotter coimiry far. In 
tluinea, of t)i<' hover lAlii'qda, there in a famous 
drink caileil .Ming-d, i\hieh i-hu. th out of a tree much * 
like thi-palm, bf ing Intred. Hut in the upj»cr Ethiopia, 1 
or tlie Iful’U in*-'counti v, they d; IT k mead, concocted i 
in a dirfereni manner ; tin re is ai much wine there, i 
'1 he euinmon drink of Harbary, alter water, i» that ; 
wiiifij is mad* -.fdutf-s. Jiut in Egypt, in tiirn?.s past, 
tin If was beer drunk callcfl Zicu.s in l.atln, which was j 
iifj 4-titer than a dcc<K-iion of barley and water : they 1 
bad al'o a fanmu.s comoo-sii jr»n (and they' use it to thi.s ' 
day) cullefi ( hi-si, made of tiiver.s cordials and provo- 
<-ufive ingredients, which they throw into w'ater to 
make it gustful : they u-<* it als'j for fumigation. But 
ii"W tin* general drink vi Egy]’! is Nile water, which of I 
all water ruu\ be s.iid t*» I e liie be-t ; * * ^lisyellow- 

i-b an-l tbieK ; b'lt if < n.r c.ist a h vv almoijd.4 into a ; 
]- -tful f'f it. it v>\]] 5/-'• 'un-a-eirar us ro< k-v.atcr ; it is ; 
uN'* in a -h gr*. e <-!' i';kfna.''::iii*;--—as Martial's iKfV : , 


peculiar flrinks r-- himsi W ■>, a'- -in-rf* f ma-i*- «-t i 

juiee of' lem'-n, -'’I'.’ur, ambi".-, un-j utlnr in re<iiei;t': ' 

he liath al-o a .ii 'nk eaih-'i ( aujdi'-,* v\ ),,4 K is nunb- --f ; 
a brown Ix-ny, and it may be eul'f-l th* it el'ibbing 1 

drink b'-twci-n n. ais, which, th--ugb it be ii.-t \* ry 

gttstt'ul t'l tin- palate, y f'l; it is M-ry n-mf vtabh- t** tin* 
Hlt>nun-h. arnl g"".! I'.-j- the sight ; but ti- tn ithstamllng 
tin-ir piropln't's anathema, tbou-nmls <.f them w ill veii- 
tur<* t't drink wim , uml they will make a pr<*<“e<Ien( 
prayer to tln ir soul- i * depart from tln ir bodies in the 
imerim, f-r fear she partake of tin- Kume pollutifun * * 
In A sia, t.here is tio b<-er drunk at all, but water. | 
wine, ami an iner'-'iible variety ef other flriiiks, ma<le 1 
<d'dates, dried raisins, rice, di\ers sorts of nuts, fruits, 
am! roots. In the oriental countries, fis Eambaia, 
(’alictii, Nai'singliu, there is a <lrink calle<i Bainpie, 
wblcli is rare ami ]»re('ious, and *tis the heigltt of en¬ 
tertainment they give their guests before they go to 
nleep, like tliat nepeniln* which the j^oets speak so 
much of, ffffit provokf s pleasing; dreams and delightful 
fantasies; it will aecommodato itself t»> the liumour 
of the .sleeper ; as, if he be a suldii r, he will dream I'f 
xieffirii's and taking of towns ; if In’ 1m? in love, he 
*>iii iiunk Vo eiijtiy if.,- "il^tress ; if he he covetous, lie 
will dream of mountains of gold, vke. In the 1 
nnd }’hili|»pines there is a curious drink called 
Tampoy, made of a kind of gillyllowers, and anotlier 
drink called Oiraqua, tliat eoines from a nut, and it 
in the more gf-nerul drink. In China, they have a 
holy kind of liquor imnle of such sort of tlowcrs fur 
ratifying and binding of bargains, lunl having drunk 
thereof, tiny hold it no Ic.s.s than jK'rjurv to break what 
they promi.sc ; as they write of a river of Bythiniii, 
whose water hath a peculiar virtue to discover a per¬ 
jurer, for, if he drink thereof, it will presently l>oil 
in his gtomach, and put him to visible tortures ; this 
makes me tliink of the river Styx among the poets, 
which the gods were used to «wear by, and it was the 
greatest oath for the performance of anything. 

Nubila promitisi Btyx nilhi testis erit. 

It put me in miiul, also, of that which some writ© of 
♦ h €, Coffeo, 1 


'I--Ue jHier .*«, U'j-i'liquc t( rt uniatA Nili. 

In the .New W’-ulJ they kaK.-a world of for 

lliere is mi r<-ot, Jlower. ti dt , or pul>v*. but is-reducilde 
t«* a pofalib' ];--pior ; as in the narbadfs* I.-land, the 
common drink uno-n.; tl.e }digri>)i is luoV'bi, made of 
p< tut'* roots. In Ml \h*o and Peru, which is the great 
eontinent of Amerlea. nitli oile r part-, it is prohibited 
to make wines, uti-ier gTcat jMiialties, for fear of 
starving of trade, so that all the wines they hare arc 
sent fr.>m Sj>ain. 

Now for tlie pure wine countries. Greece, with all 
her islumls, Italy, Sjsiin, Enince, one {>art of four of 
tiermanv, Ihingarv. with divers countries thereabouts, 
all the island** in the Mediterranean and Atlantic sea, 
arc wine countries. 

'fhe most generous w inos of Spain gTt>w in the mid¬ 
land parts of the continent, and Saint Alartin Wars 
the bell, which is near the court. N»*w as in Spain, 
so in all other wine countiios, one cannot pa.ss a day’s 
ji'urnev but he will find a difi'ering race of v.ine ; those 
kinds tliai our merchants carry ove»' :..v? those only that 
gnvw up<*n tlic Hca-side malagas, sherries, tents, 
and nlicants • .f ttiis last there’s little corm?8 over 
, therefore tlic vintners make tent (which is a 
name for all wines in Spain, except white) to supply 
the place of it. There is a gentle kind of white wine 
grows among tlie mountains of (lallicia, hut not of 
IkkIv enough to lH*ar tlic eea, called Ribavlavio. Por¬ 
tugal atfurds no wines worth the transporting.* They 
have an old stone they call Ycf, which they u.se t-o 
throw into their wines, which clarifieth it, and makes 
it more la.sting. Thcre'.s also a drink in Spain called 
Alosha, which they drink betw'ecn meals inbatw'eather, 
and ’tis a hydrorncl made of water and honey ; much 
of them take of our mead. In the court of Spain there’s 
a German or two that brew beer ; but for that ancient 
drink of Spain which Pliny' speaks of, composed of 
flowers, the reevdpt tliereof is utterly lost. 

♦ This will sound strangely In those dsys, when the wtno 
chlofty drunk In England is of Portuguoso oxtmctlon. The Im-* 
)x>rtation of wlncM from Portugal dates from the rtlgn of 
Charles IL 
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Ill Greece tliore are no wines that have bodies 
enough to bear the sea for long Aovages ; some few 
luuscadels and inaluisies are brought over in small 
casks; nor is tluae in Italy any wine transported to 
England but in bottles, as Verde and others ; for the 
length of tlie voyage makes them subject to pi-ickiiig, 

^ and so lose colour, by reason of tlteir delicacy. 

! France, }>articipating of the climes of all the coun- 
! tries about her, alfords wines of (juality' aceonlingly; 
as, towards tl»e Alps and Italy, she hath a luscious rich 
winecalletl Frontiniac. In the country of Proveiu'c, to* 
wards th<' Pyrenees in lianguedoc, there are wiiu's 
congustablc with those of Spain : one of the prime 
sort of white wines is that of Beaumc ; and of clarets, 

' that of Orleans, though it be interilicted to wine tlic 
j king's cellar with it, in ri'sju'i't of the covro^ivcnc^s it 
I carries with it. As in France, so in all otlicr wine 
i countri(‘S, the white is called tlie female, and the claret 
or red wine is ('ailed the male, beeause commonlv it 
I hath more sulphur, body, and lieat inh : the wino 
tliat our nu'rchants bring o\er nj)on the riv('r ol 
Claronne, ni'ar Pourdeaux, in (Jascotiy, wliieli is the 
{ greatest mart for wines in all France'. 'J'he Scot, be¬ 
eause he hath tilways In'en an iC'ctul confederate to 
France against Fngland, hath < among otln r j'livih'ges) 
right of j)re-emption of tir.-t choice of wines in J>our- 
; deuux ; he is also ]>ermitted to carry his ordnance' t<t 
the very walls of the town, Avlu'i'eas the linglish are 
forced to leave them at Play, a good way down the 
I river. 'I'heve is a hard green wine, that grow.^ about 
llochelle, tind the i>hindM thereahouts, wlFu'h the eun- 
liing Jlollandt'r sometime used to fett'h, and he liath 
a trick to ]»ut a hag of lierbs, or some other infu^ion^ 
into it (as lie dotli hrimstone in PlienislA. to gi\e it a 
whiter ticeture, and more sweettu'ss ; then they re-em- 
; bark it for linglam!, wlien' it pas'-eth F»rgo<)d Paelira r, 

I Jind tills is called stooming of wines. In Aormandy 
there's little or no wine at all grows : tla'rebu'e th<‘ 

! common drink <.»f that country is cidi r. ‘-p-eially in 
hov Xorinandy. 'I'ln-re are ul-o imniy beer Imux*-. in 
; Paris and t'b'i'w here ; but tltom/h ilo'ir I'arley and 
i wjiter be better than <mrs, or that of ('iennany. .and 
' though they ha\e Fnglish ami Dutch brewers among 
I them, yet they cannot ma’ie beer in tliat ]>crl'eeti<in. 
'fhe prime wines of (iermany grow about tin* Phine, 
specially in tin' I’rolts or lower PalatinaP; aliout 
j liachrag, w Jiich liatli its ct \niology from Pat'hiara ; for 
in ancient times there was tin ,’tltar erected tliere to 
; the honour of Pacchtis, in regard (tf th(^ richness of tlie 
; wines. Here, and all France over, ’tis Jicld a grcjit 
art of inciviliiy for maidens to drink wine until they 
'•narried, as it is in Sjiain for thetn to wa-ar high 
shoes, , , paint, till then, 'fhe t ierman incthers, to 
; make their . j-^lj hatred <d' wine, do ns<‘, 

when thc'V an* lime, soim- owl’s eggs int(* a cup 

of Plienish, and soniotijnes a-11 ving eel, which 
I twingling in the wine while tlie child n ^o 

I scares him, that many come to abhor and have an an¬ 
tipathy to wine till tlicir lives after. I’rom Padirag 
the first stock of vines wliieli grow now in the guand 
Canary Island, wa'ro brought, wliieli, with the heat of 
the sun and tlic soil, is grown now to th.-it height of 
perfection, that the w ines whii h they utlord arc ac¬ 
counted the richest, the most linn, the best l)od)cd, and 
lastingst wane, and the most defecab'd from all earthly 
grossriess, of any other whatsoever ; it hath little or no 
sulphur at all in’t, and lea ves less (Ircgs heiiind, though 
one drink it to excess. French w inc.s may )>e said hut 
I to pickle meat in the stornaclis, but this is the wine 
j that digests, and doth not <>nl^ breed gooil blood, hut 
i itnutrifieth also, being a glutinous suhstantial liipior: 

J of this wine, if of aiij- otlier, may be verified that 
merry induction, ‘That goixl wine makes good blo(Kl, 
good blood caiisethgood humours, good liumours cause j 
good thoughts, good thoughts bring forth . nod w'ork.s, 
good works carry a man to heaven—ergo, good w ine | 


carricth a man to heaven.’ If this be true, surely 
more Fnglish go to heaven this way than any other ; 
for 1 think there’s more Canary brought Wito Fnghuid 
than to all the world besides. I tlnnk, also, there is a 
hundred tiiiuxs more drunk under tlie name of Canary 
wine than there is brought in ; I'or slu rries and iiia- 
lagas, vvcll mingled, pass for I'anarics in most taverns, 
more often than Canary itself; else I d(* not si'e how 
’twi'ie possible i'.»r tlu* v intner to save by it, or to live 
I)v his eallinir, unless lie wen* permitted soinetinu's to 
he .‘I brewer. Wdien sacks and canaries wt're brought 
in first aiuoii!^ us, thev wtac used to be drunk in aipia 
vit'.c measures, and ’twas hehl fit only I'T those to 
drink wdio were nstsl to eairy tiu'ir le;:s in tlu ir liaiids, 
tlieir evi's upon tlu'ir no'-es, and an alnuinae in their 
boiu's ; but now they go down everyone's throat, holii 
young and old, likt* milk. 

'fhe countries that are free.-t from ('xet'ss ot drink¬ 
ing ar<‘Spain .and Italy. If a woman can prove her 
husband In have been thrice drunk, by (he ancient 
laws of .Spain .‘'lie may ])h‘ad for a divoive from liini. 
Nor indeed can the Spaniard, l>eing Imt-bredlu'd, bear 
mueli tlrink, V el I bavi* lu ard that Coiidaniar was onee ' 
too hard for the king of Donmavk, wlien ho was lu're 
in Fngland. Put the >p.iui‘-h -.oldier- ih.tl have been 
in the war?' of l-'hinder- will tako thoii eiips treidy, 
and tlu* Italians a!^o. \\ Iwu 1 lived 'tothot side tlie 

Alps, a gentleman fold ino a lai iry tai ' of .a Ligurian 
Soldier, who had got drunk in ( leiioa ; and Prince 
l)i>rla ooiiie a-hor-olsu'k to walk the loutid om> in dit, 
the seddier took his hors<' b\ the bi".dio, and asked 
what the price ol’ liiin was, fi.r he waiiie ! a Itor-'O. 
'J’he priiu'e, "e.-iiie in what hnniour he was, Laused him j 
to lie tak'.'ii into a liou-c and |>ut to s! -oj,, lu the ! 
morning he sent for him, and ad.cd him what he j 
vvttiild L’ive lor hi*. Imi-e. ‘Sii.’ saiii the recovered j 
soldier, • the iiiereh.'int that vv..iiid have bom/ht him 
la-t nielli of your hi-dme'•>, vviiu av,..y betin.e* in th ; 
inornine.’ 'I'iu' h-.' ie-'.t e"in|'an:"ns lor drinkinu^ .'ire j 
the Creeks aiid (.'• i n.ati" but the (ireok is tlie iiier- | 
rie-t of the two, f'lrhevv;!! -'le', and daia'e, and ki-s j 
his next <'..ni]>unions ; hut t!ie other will drink u-s i 
de( j» as lie. 1 f I lie t i 1 1 .» k Will d 1 i u k a' nainv g i asses i 
as tlu're be letters in liis mistress's name, tlie other | 
will drink the number of his \ears ; and thouidi he be i 
not ajit to bre.ak out in singing, being tiot of s,, alj-y a j 
eonstiiuii.in^ \et he will diink ofren nindeally a i 
health to every one of thc-e .si.x note-, e/*, j 

,sv//, /o ; wliieli, witii this reason, are all eoinprehende 1 i 
in this hexameter ; -- ' 

Ct relix't nii-s rum fafum wi’itosquc lal* iii*s, j 

d li (3 fewi'st draughts lie drink- are tiu'et- tie- first to 
(jiieneh the thirst j>ast, the second to ([uenr’j the pre¬ 
sent tliirst, tliC tliird to prevent the futu’-e. I lu aid j 
of a. eomjianv <•!' lauv Dufehnirn that l.:.d drunk so g. 
deej), that, bi'ginning to staL’ger. and t heir ! 

ine rouinl, thev (lioiie^jt »'erffy they weie at sea, and 
that tne upj'ei’('liamher wheic they were as a sliip, 'j 
insomuch tliat, it being foul wimlv weatln-r, thev fell j 
to throw tlu* stools and other things out of t lie window, j 
to lighten the vessel, for fi'ur of Huthu ing sliijiwreek. ! 

Thus havt' I si nt, your lordship a (//// discoiirst* , 
ujMUi ii subject; yet 1 Impf! your lordsld]) will i 

please to take all in good jiait, because it proceeds ! 
iVoni your most humbU? and ready servitor, .1. II. 

Wr. fnun. 7. (frfn/i. Ith'Vi. : 

From aiiotlier of llowdl's works, entitled Insiruc- 
thwsJnrl'orc'KjnTrm'iL publisiied in DMJ, and which, 
like Iii.s letter.s, ('oiit.'iiiiK many acute ;ind liumorous 
obswv.atioiis on men :uul tilings, we extract the lul- 
luw'ing passage on the 

o/ 7Vur(//f r,s.] 

Otlicrs have a cu.stom to he always relating strange 
things and wonders (of the humour of Sir .lohn Maii- 
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i ilf'villt*), au<l UHually jiroHcnt th<‘rn to the hearers 
throne'll innltii>lyiii;ir-^’;ljiss«‘8, and thereby tyiuso tlie 
tiling to aj»)»» ui far ^'renter tlian it is in itself; they 
make mountains <»f inole-hills, like {'harcnton-Hnd;j:e- 
Kcho, whieh iloubles the sound nine tiim*s, Sueh a 
traieiler was lie that leftorted the Indian l!y to Ik; as 
bijLf HH a Ib\ ; (‘Inna biids to Ik; us Iu;^ as some horses, 
and ilu ir niiie to be as bi'j; as monkeys ; but tlmy 
h}n(‘ tlie wit to feh'li thi^ fur «Tiou;di otf, bteause tin* 
hearer ma\ lather lK-iir\e it tlian make a voya;r<‘ so 
far to disjiro\e it. 

livery one knows tlie tale <if liim uln* rej>orted he 
had seen a (•abl»it.;„'o, under vvhos(> l( av( ■; a re;.'iinent of 
Boldiers wore sl,<-!tovod from a kIiowoi- of rain. Anotlu'r, 
wIk> was no traveller (yet the wi-^er mar/), said, he 
had j)ass< ,1 liv a |ila< e where there were inu bnr/ieis 
mukiu;! <'f a cauldioti '„'•»() vvitliin, and ‘Jn(» withou', 
iK'iitinL'' (h(' naiN in; ll/e f/aveller askln;: for wl/at 
use that hu: e eaMl'l’'''n wa'^ lie told him— ‘.Sir, it 
was to foil _\our eaf'era .’ 

Sueh aiioiler v. a • tie- >j>an!-'h traveller, who was 
habituated to h \ |>eii lo! i-e, a li<l relate vv ojider-. that he 
b<'eume ridiei !iai-< iu all eoJiinaiiies, mo ihat he v\u-' 
fove<-d at la-t to ri'“ oid* j- to iu" man, vvio-n he tell 
ijito anv e\i-i S', tills wav, and report aiivthlni' imjuo. 
bal’h', he -.iiould pull him by t !/<• sleeve. 'I'i/e 
mil ter I'lllin.r into hi" >1 iiy }>er)H.les, sp,,ke ol’ a 

el/ureh in »h.if was fen thousaJid yai'd* h./iL" ; 

l/is man, standino )>ehind, rmd jailiino Jiim by tin 
sleeve, jiiade idni 'O'p r<uddeii]y, I lie eoju}>any ;tsk 
in,L!'. ‘ 1 f'lav. sir, liovr broad miaht tluvt eh/’ndi be f 
he replied, ' Unf a vaf'l broad, and you mav tluiiik my 
man for pnibn me i'y the sii'» \ e, eSe 1 had iiui-h- it 
fo/ji 'iijHare loj y 

MIt TIKOIAS in.KlSLKT, 

'Idle only otln r travi ller of nuieji jtole at this time 
was S/ll d'HM^J\s lli nni.tn, win. in \tV2t\ set out J 
on a jourm \ to the ew-t, and. ai’t< r his return. }Mih- ; 
lished. in I'i'A, A Uifu^nu -y' .s-oae K< s' yVne«/,s| 
inU> Afrit i inul (hr (fn>ittr .Ise/, rsfuridlhi tin ’J\r- i 
ritinf/ t'f flit /'(/ seia (int! sinnr t>f \ 

(fit' (h unldl In’lit\ iiud / sA s dtfj'U t ut. -\e<’< ualinr: | 
to the judoment . f tin- a.utlior of tin- ('atalnoue 
ifi Churehiirs ('(.Ih-et ion, these travels ‘have de- 
.^erve^l!y had a ofeat ie|uitation, Uino 
aeeount t !’ tln.se jiarts wj'itteJi [lutbre the end 
of the s. venlt-entli i-entury | by any Iinoii<liman, 
and not interior t.t the 1 m st ..f loieiirners : what is 
pia'uliar in them is. tin* r\e<llent desiTiption of all 
antiquities, the curions. remarks oti tluan, and tlie 
extraordinary ai-eulents that often oemir.*^ 'I'his 
tudopy seems too liiuh ; at h :ist we luive fomnl tin* 
author’s .aecontits of the plaees whieli lie visited fir ! 
too meapre to he relished by nuxU rn taste. A bri<d’ | 
extraet from tlie work is piven below. In tbe (dvil j 
wars of lauthind, Herbert siiled with tlie parliament, * 
and, vvbeii tlie kinp was required to vlismiss his own j 
servants, was t liosen l/y bis maj(>sty om' of the I 
priKims of the bed-ehainlver. HerlH-rt tlien beeame j 
nuieh attaelK'd to tlu* kinp, servaal him with nuieli | 
zeal and Jissiduity, and was on the seatlbhl when tlie | 
ill-fated nmiiandi was hroupht to tlie bliM’k. Afti'r 
the Hestoration, he was ivovarded by ( diaries 11. I 
w ith a haroneti'y. and subsequently di v/vted nmeli 
time to liti rarv' pursuits. In if.7S hv wrote Thrvtt- 
orlta ( 'antliria, rorifttlninq an Ill.storictil Arrount of' the 
Ttl'o Last VV<frjv of the Life of Kitaj ('harles 1. 'idn.s 
was reprinte/i in a eolleet’ion’of * ^ienloi^.s of the dVo 
La.st Yi'ars of that Ihiparalleleil Ihdnce, of Kver- 
blessed Memory, RInp (diaries pnblisheilin 1702. 
Sir ddiouias Herbert died in 10.S2. 

♦ V. l, i. }v 01. 


[^ Dcseriptotn of St Helena.^ 

St Iltdcna was so ileuf.minated by .hian de Xowa, 
ihe Portugal, in repard In; first discovered it on that 
saint’s day. It is doubtful wliether it adhere to 
America or Afric, the va-t ocean l>ellowdnp on both 
fiide-j, ami alm‘)>t etjually ; yet J imapinc she in- 
<*lines more to Af r than \'e?.pusius. ’d'is in circuit 
thirty Mnplish miles, of that ascent and heipht that 
’tis often env<do]>(‘<i with c]<>u<i,s, from whom she 
recedves moisture to fatten her; and as the land is 
very hiph, so the sea tit the brink of this isle is 
excessivv! <le< p, and (1/e as/ < nt so iniim <liate, that 
llionph ti/e sea Ix-at fn rcely on lier, yet can Jio cbb 
nor fb.vv Ik; well perceived tliere. 

d he water is sweet al.ov(•, but, runninp down and 
]*Jirt iripat inp' with tl/c salt liiil', taste-s bra<’kish at his 
fjill into tlie valh‘vs, vvhicli are l.ut two, and tliove very 
small, havinp tludr appellations from a lemon-tree 
abov.-, and a ruined ehapel placed beneath, built by 
th* >p.iniard, and dihij.iilat< d by the Dut'di. There 
has b.-cn a villace {ib.uii it. lately dt p''pulated from 
her inhabitants by coii;mand from the .'^j.anish kinp; 
for tli.-it it bocame an unlawful maia/ine .d' seamen’s 
trea>.urt', in furninp aiol retuniinp out of both the 
Ii.di.-s, vvher.'l.y he lost both tribute and prerr^gaiive 
in apparent im asure. 

Motiumetits « t’ atiti.pn beinp- nor r.ther rarities can 
Ih- found hen-, ^*ou -.'is- all, if you view th..- ribs of 
an obi carriek, and som<* broktoi pieces of her ord- 
t.at.ee iri’i there ap.ain-'t the owner’s po'.od will or up- 
prob.-iiiMii. (ioat> jiitd lu.ps ur<' the now dwellers, wlio 
multiply ill preal tibundan/'e, junl (t houph imwillintdy) 
atb.rd thoiiisi'lv<■«. i-t liunpry and sea-beaten pa.ssenpers. 
It has ^tore of p.itridv'e t/tid puinea-liens, all which 
\v;ere b;oi:yht tlillln r by ll/e lione'>t Portugal, who now 
dare m-itloT at/chor tli<*re, ..wn their labtuirs, lest 
the I'jigl;-h or Fhooilips .plest’on tin 111. 

'Die i-.le is very evei/ ami tlelightful alvovc, and 
gives a hirpe prosp«n-t into the oceati. ’’fis a .saving 
witli the -‘e.ameii, a mat/ il/en/ lias his eln^i/.'e, whether 
Im will break hi- heart going u]>, or bis neek coming 
down; either wi~h bf^stowinp inon' jocuiidily tlian 
comfort. 

william camdln. 

c now turn to a circle of lalxirioiLS writors, who 
cxi'rted themselves in the ape of Kiizalxdli to dis¬ 
cover and jvreserve th(> nmains of antiquity which 
htul come tlovvn tv/ their times. Aimuip these, the 
Ifpiiiinp phua* is unquestionably due to Wmj.iam 
(’amokn. w1u«, iH'sides iK'inp enunent as an antiquary, 
claims to Ih' (auisidereil likt'wise as one of tlie lK*st 
liistori.uLs of his api‘. ('aindi n was born in lAindon 
in l.'v.’il, ami reeetvevl his evlueativui first at C hrmt’s 
hospital and St Paul's school, and afterwanks at 
i Ixfonl, In l.'/T.') he lK*eanie second master of West- 
minstc>r .soIum/I ; ami w liih' perfornvinp the duties of 
this ofhtv, vlc‘Vv»ted his le isure hours to the study of 
the unticpiities of Prituin—a subject to whieh, from 
his earliest years, he lunl been strongly inclined, 
riiat lie inipht ]K'rsonally examine aneient remains, 
he travelled, in l.').S2, tbronph some of the eastern 
and northern counties of Knplaiul; and the fruits of 
his researches a]v|M‘;mKl in his most celebrated work, 
written in l*atiu, wiih a title sipnifyinp, Ihitain; 
or <f i 'hormjraphivnl Deseription of the. Mmt Flourishing 
Kimpiom of Ktujfamf Scotland^ Ireland, and the Adja¬ 
cent Jslamh', from Ixemote Antiquity. 'This wjls pub¬ 
lished in l.'iHti, and immediately Ivronpht him into 
hiph repute us an antiquary and man of icarninp. 
Anxious to improve and enlarpe it, he journied at 
.several times into ditferent parts of tlie country, 
examininp archives and rdics of antiquity, and col¬ 
lecting, with indefatigable industry, whatever infer- 
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mation might contribute to render it more complete. 
The sixth edition, published in 1007, ■w as that wliicli 
received his finishing touches; and of this an Eng- 




I lish translation, execiiled, probjihly witli tlie authorV 
! assistance, by Or Piiilernon Holland, aj)|K'ared in 
1610. From tlie preface to that translation aw* 
extract the account which Camden gives of his 
labours:— 

I 1 hope it shall be no discredit if I now use again, 

I hy way of preface, the same words, with a few more, 

■ that I used twenty-four years since in tlie fir-t edi- 
' tion of this w'ork. Abraham Ortclius, tlie worthy 
restorer of ancient geography, arriving here in Ihig- 
Itmd about thirty-four years jiast, dealt earnestly 
with me that I would illustrate this isle of Ihitain, 
or, as he said, that 1 Avould restore antirpiity to Ihi- 
tain, and Britain to antirpiity ; which Avas (I undi-r- 
stood), that I would renew ancientry, enlighten ob¬ 
scurity, clear doubts, and recall home Tcrity, by Avav 
' of recovery, whicli the negligence of Avriters^ and cre- 
dulity of the common sort, had in a manner jiroscrlhed 
! and utterly banished from among us. A painful 
I matter, I assure you, and more than difficult; Avherein 
! what toil is to be taken, as no man thinketh, so no 
! man believeth but he who hath made the trial. Never- 
I thelesa, how much the difficulty discouraged me from 
I it, so much the glory of my country encouraged me 
to undertake it. So, AA'hile at one and the same time 
I was fearful to undergo the burden, and yet desirous 
to do some service to my country, I found two diffe¬ 
rent affections, fear and Ixildne.ss, I know not Iiow, 
conjoined in one. Notwithstanding, by the most 
CTacious direction of the Almighty, taking industry 
I for my consort, I adventured upon it ; ami, AAith all 
i my study, care, cogitation, continual meditation, 
pain, and travail, 1 employed myself thereunto when 
I I had any spare time. I mad (/search after the ety- 
mology ol Britain and the first inhabitants timorously ; 

I neither in so doubtful a matter have 1 affirmed ought 
I confidently. For I am not ignorant that the first 
originals of nations are obscure, by reason of their 


profound antiquity, as things AA'liich are seen very 
deep ami far remott'; like as the courses, the reaches, 
the confluences, and the outlets of great rivers are 
Avell-knoAvn, yet their first fountains and heads lie 
eomnionly unknown. I have succinctly run over the 
Homans’ governnu'nt in Hritain, and the inundation 
of foreign poojde thereinto, Avhat they were, and from 
Avhcnce they came. I have traced out the ancient 
divisions of these kingdoms ; I have* snminarilv speci¬ 
fied the states and judicial courts of the same. In 
the several counties, I have eompendi(>us]y set doAvn 
tlm limits (and y('t not exactly by jiorcii and pole, to 
breed (]uesti(»ns), Avhat is tlie nature of the soil, Avhich 
Avere places (*f the greatest aiitn^nity, Avho have been 
dukes, marijiK'SM's, earls, viscounts, barons, and some 
of the most signal and ancient raniillcs therein (for 
Avho can particulate all ') W hat 1 liave performed, 

I leave to iiumi ot' judgment. But time, the m(3St 
sound and sinecre witness, avIII give the truest infor- 
mati(»n, Avhen envv (ivliicli pcrsecnb'fh tlie living) 
shall hare her month sfopjieil. Thus much give me 
leave to say--that 1 have in iiouix* iieglected such 
things ns an* inalciial toseareh and sift out the truth. 

I have attained to some skill of the most aneient 
British and Saxon tongiu's. I IniAc travciled over all 
Kngland iV/r the most part ; 1 lm\e coiderred with 
most skilful ohserAcrs in each c(Mnitr\ : 1 ha\t‘ stu¬ 
diously read over our oavu eoutitry \Arit(‘rs (old and 
tiea), alltireek and Latin authors which have onec 
math* mention of Britain ; 1 have had eonference with 
learned ineti in the otlier ]»arts of ( hristendom ; I 
have heen dilig'ent in the reeoids <.f this realm ; I 
have looked iiito most lihrari(‘s, rt'risteis, atid memo¬ 
rials of ehnrclu'S, cities, and corporations; I ha\(’ 
pored over maiiA an <did r(tl! and e\i<.enef, and pro¬ 
duced their testimony (as heyoiol all exeepiion) wJten 
tin* cause reipiired, in tlieir very own Words (allliong'h 
harharous (hey h*.*), that the liiuiour of verity mig^lit in { 
1)0 wise be impeaehed. j 

Lor all tliis 1 may he censured as unadvised, and | 
scant nxMlcst, who, heing hut of tiie li.»w( form in the | 
sclntol of antiquity, w here I might Aveli have lurked } 
in obscurity, liuva* adventured as a serihhler uj)on lijc | 
stage in tliis learned age, amidst the div(‘rsitles of re- ’ 
lishes both in wit and judgnn'ut. But to tell the truth 1 
Jinfi.'ignedly, the hoo of my country, whleh comprisctli i 
all love in i.^, and liath encU-ared me to it, Die glorv 
of the Briti>h name, the advlc'c of some judicious { 
friends, hath over-masteied niA modesty, and (vvillM I, i 
nill’d 1) hath enforced nn*, against mine own jndg- j 
rneiit, to undergo this burden too heavy f(»r imq and > 
.so thrust me forth into the worhl’s vii vv. J'or I see | 
judgments, prejudiees, ransures, asja'rslons, oh^true- i 
lions, detractions, atiVonts, and confroiits, ns it wer(\ i 
in battle amiy to environ mo on every side*; some I 
there are which wholly roiitemn and avilc this study | 
of anti(piity as a back-looking curio- ity ; whose anting I 
rity, as I do n<»t utterly vilify, so J do not over-prize i 
or adi^iire their judgment. Neither aip 1 destitute of j 
reason whereby J might apj>rove tliis my purjiose to . 
well-bred and well-meaning men, witich lender the j 
glory of tlieir native (sniutry ; and, moreover, eonld 
give them to understand that, in tlie study of antiquity 
(vvhi<di is always accompanied with dignity, and hath 
a certain resemblance with ctemity), there is a sw(»et 
food of the mind well befitting such as are of honest i 
and noble disposition. If any there be vvliicdi are j 
desirous to be strangers in their own soil, and foreigners ! 
in their own city, they may so continue, and therein 
flatter themselves. l'’or such like I have not written 
these lines, nor taken these pains. 

The ‘Britannia* has gone Ihrnngb many subse- 
queiit editions, and bris proved so useful a repository 
of antiquarian and top(3grapbieal knowledge, that U 
has been styled by Bishop Nicolsun ‘ the cointnoii j 
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sun, wlioreut our inodfrn wiiln-H all lighted 

Iheir lit lie ton hcH.’ 'Vhv last edition is that of 
1789, in two volumes fedio, h'.rgely augmented hy 
Mr (h)ugli. 

In 159.'$ ('arnden beeame head master <»f West¬ 
minster Sc hool, and, for the use of his ]jui)ils, j)uh- 
lihbed a (Ireek gratnmar in 1 597. In the same year, 
however, his eoimexion with that heminarv eann* to 
an end, on his receiving tin* af)]>oinlment of ('lan*n- 
eifux kine:*of-unns, an oflice which ;dlo\vcd him 
inoni lei-iure for lii^ favourite )>urscHt<. 'j'iie prin- 
eipal worlvs wliich he suh<( (]\n‘ntly j)uhlisJn'<l are, j 
). An A<'ri>nn( o/ ihr Mon innrtituihl /nsciifttions in 
Wi'sfnunsfir Ahlnof; ‘2, .1 ( \jJtf t'don of Anrit'iit I.jujhsh 
JI is(,i ifinx : A Latin A'l/roOia o/' iUr (dtnpou'dtr 

Plot, (IraNvn up at lie- de ar*' of .hones \d. ; ami, 4. 
Annuls of tlic litdijn e/ (Jio ftt IJiznln ilu aho in Latin, 
d’iu- last of these wol lis ](raised l>y Hume as good 
eo!ii]>ositinn, with re-peet hotli to stele and matter, 
and as i'eijig * wriiien with simpl c.: v of expression. 
Very rare iii tliat ae<>, and with a regard to truth.' 
It is, however, gt-nerally enn'^idered as t >o t’avour- 
e.hle t<i L.ii/ahi t h ; and 1 >r 1 hiherl'.on < har.ie(. -rises 
tin* aeeonnf of Scottish alVairs under tujetn Mary 
}is lej-s aeciiratc' than anyoth<r. ( 'anid> n died nn- 
liirtrried in at the a ;-- ot’ S'-renty*t v o, atnl 

was iiilernd in \V^'t^nl^^:e^ Ahtny. Lot long 


tliem highly valu.ahhg had b(;fore this time l)een un- d 
forfuiuitely de.stroyed hy fire. From tlinsc which j 
remain, liistorimis still eontinue to extract large jj 
stores of information. During his lifetime, iimterials J 
wa re drawn from his library by Kaleigh, llaeon, 
Selden, and Herbert; and he furnished literary 
assistanec; to many eontemporary authors. Beside.s , 
aiding t !;imden in tin.; eonjjnlation of the ‘ Britannia,’ 
lie materially assisted John Sin;i;i) (1 .552-1029), 
hv revising, eorrec.ding, and adding to a lliAory of 
Gnat Jiritain, ])uhlished hy that writer in 1014. 
Sjw-ed was indchted also ts) Spcimnn and otliors for 
‘‘outrilmtions. lie is eharaeterised h> Bishop Nicol- 
son as ‘ a person of extraordin.iry industry and at- 
tamnu nts in the study of antiquities.’ Being a tailor 
hy trade, he enjoyed few advantages fr<im educa¬ 
tion ; y< t his history is a liighly creditable jicrform- 
ance, juid was long the best in existence. He was 
the first to rejeet the fable.-, of preceding ehroniclcrs 
conc(‘nnng tin: origin <;f the Britons, and to exercise ^ 
;i just discrimination in the Sideetiou of authorities, 
liis history commences witli the origimd inhabitants 
'A' fhc* i''!.ind. anri extends to tlie union of Kngland 
and Se<»tl.'ind u’icler King Jame.s, to whom tlie w'ork 
! is d<‘d:. at<*d. In I GO*; lie published maps of Great 
, Ihifain ami Inlaiid. with the English shires, hun- 
^ .in ds, cities, and sliire-towns. This collection was 


bcfin- hi- dc:*!h. he fLtUiidc 1 and cmlo 
I'-cturc at < e’d. 


8ia iii;nhv sert.nvN 


' v’^ii J.i, n \Nn 1.. 


Sir 1I»;vuy a man of snnil.ir tastes, 

and who A\.is iiitim.i* ' n' ith ( atmlcn. was horn 
iti 15*>J at t'on.dna’n, in INorfolk. of \thi«-h county 
h(‘\^as higii-sliciiir iii 1 *.'l 11 is work s arc almost 

;i!l upon logal and f !^*ii'a! antiquities. Hav¬ 

ing. in Ific course o}‘ lirs i;i\c oiaat ions, found if 
neecssarv to stmly tli ■ .S.i\.m I mguage. he cni- 
hodied tile fruit,s of his l,d<onr in his great work 
e.dlcl A the I'ltjccf of wliich 

is the c.Xjil ination of olisoh tc words occurring in 
the l.r.v s of I-ingkiml. Anotlu r of his ]iroduc- 
tlons is A I Ha op th'- I'.nl’i It (*-o/nrif-\ ]mh 
lished partly in L-'t'.*, and j'artly ..'fn r his (h- ith. 
wliich to >]; }'l K'o in li’.tl. Tho v.rrings <4' this 
aullior ii.ivt furitislicd lalnahlc tm^fcri.ils to Ihiglish 
liistori.oi-s and he is cn-: icred the rostort-r <4' 
Saxon li'o iMl arc, both l>y means of his ow n .studies, 
and hy f»ut' iiug a Sa\‘»n profc ;s(<rship at (’.nn- 
hridg’c. Sju Konr.Ri’ (orros tl.'oO Kill) Is <alc- 
brat<-il as an industrious co!ic<-for of roc irds, chart¬ 
ers, und writings of i Vi-rv kind relative to the ;in- 
eient history of Ivaglaml. in the j>ros(.'emion iif his 
object be enjv»yed unusual fai-ilities, tin' recent sup- 
pres.siun of imjiiasU'rics liaving thrown many valuable 
iMvoks and writtini docmneiils into ]u'ivate hands. 
In IGtKt, he act*on>panii d his friend (,'atndeu on an 
excursion to Carlisle, for the juirpo-.t* t»f examining 
the I'iets’ wall and other n-lies of foi-m<*r times, it 
was principally on his suggestitm tliat James I. re- 
Borted to the sclu'tne of creating liaroncts, as a means 
of supplying the treasury ; and lu* himself w as one 
of tliose who purchased the distinction. Sir Robert 
(^otton wnis tlie author of various hi.storieal, political, 
and antiiiuariau w'orks, which are now of little in¬ 
terest, except to men of kimlri'd ta.stes. Ili.s name 
is remembered eliiefly for the benefit which lie 
Cfinferreil upon litt>rature, by saviiig his valuable 
library of manuscripf s from ilispi'rsion. After ]u*iiig 
considerably augmented by his son and grandson, 
it became, in 1706, the property of tlio public, and 
in 17.57 was depo.sitcil in the Itritish Museum. One 
hundred and eleven of the manuscripts, many of 


lished partly in L-' 
which to )]; pi k'c i 
aulhor ii.ivt funtislu 
hi^tori.m-., and he i 
Sa\o:i li'o iMl arc, h,> 


‘'Up. rior t.» any other tliat had apfieared. Samuel 
Dwiia. il.5G2 1G19), who lias already lx*en men- 
ti '.cd as a poet, distinguished liimself also as a 
writer </f j-n)sc. Bc.si.lc« A J><ftnrc of Rhyme, pub- 
1; bed in IGIL he com]>fised A Ilixton/ of L'tifanf 
' ■ !’ >vliich only the first and second parts, extending 
froMu the Norman Compn-st to tho end of the ndgn 
of Ivlw.ir.l 111., were cf nipl^deil by himself, t If these, 
the first appeared in IGld. tind the second about 
five yc.irs later. Being a judicious and tastiful per- 
fornianc.-. and writt<-n in a clear, simple, and agrrec- 
ai4c stCc, the w<>rk hcramc vc-ry poj)ular, and soon 
passed ihroneh .scver.il editions. It was (.'ontiruied 
in an inferior maniu r to the death of Richard III., 
hy.Iolm Tnissel. .an ahierinan of Winclurstcr, lake 
SjMMsl, Daniel w'as cautious in giving credit to nar- 
r.itivcs of remote evt.nits, as will appear from his 
n-marks, hen- subjoined, on tho 

[ I\i‘- T(alnty of the Harf; Jlisf na/ of Xationjf,2 

Cndvrtaking to collect the principal uffairs of this 
koeMhun, 1 Jifid a de-ire to lum* dediicetl the same 
Iron: tin* ]>eginiiing of the fir-t British kings, as they 
are rugi-tered in their cat.ilogue ; hut finding no 
aulheijiical \v:trraiit ln>w they came there, I <lid put 
olf (Imt de.-iie with these ronsideratioiis : That a 
le-'^er ]tart of time, ami better known (which wjis 
from William L, suruanied the Bastard), was more 
thtm enough for my aMiity ; and how it was hut our 
curiosity to search furtlicr hack into ilnies p.ast than 
we might discern, and whereof we could neither hare 
proof nor ]u'ofit ; ln>\v the beginning’s of ul) }>ceplc and 
■states were as uncertain a.s tho lieads of great rivers, 
and could not mid to our virtue, anvl, pc rad venture, 
little to our reputation to know them, considering how 
commonly they rise from the .springs of poverty, piracy, 
robbery, and \i(deiKv; how.swver fabulous writers (to 
glorify their nations) strive to ahu.se the credulity of 
after-ages with heroieal or miraculous beginiiings. 
For states, as tiieu, are ever best seen when they are 
up, and as tiny an\ not as they were. Besides, it 
seems, (ioil in Ids provi<ieuco, to check our presuinp-' 
tuous inquisition, Avmps up all tldugs in uncertainty, 
leirs us out ftvun long antiquity, and bounds our 
seaixihes within the coinpas,s of a few ages, as if the 
same wetxf sufficient, both for example and instruc¬ 
tion, to the government of men. For had we the Pftlf- 
ticular occurrents of all ages and all nations, it might 
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1 more stulf, but not bettor our undorstandiu^ ; we ahull 
i find atill the aunic t‘orro.s})uiHloiicies to h<dd in the 
1 actions of men ; virtues aiul vioos the same, though 
I rising and falling, according to the wortli or weakness 
! ofgovcniors; tlu' causes of tlui ruins un<l mutations 
of states to be alike, and tlie train of affairs carried 
by ])reccdcnt, in a course of succession, under like 
i colours, 

THOMAS MAY—HIU .TORN TIAYWARl)- 

RICIIAKD KNORLKS. 

Thomas IVIay (1595-1050), w]\o, like Daniel, was 
both a poet and a Ivistorian, pnblisheil, in 1047, 77/c 
Histoni of the of Kiuiltnul irhioh Ih(jou 

Novembvr 8, 1010. 'fhis is, in reality, a history 



i Thomas May. 

ratluT of the civil war which arose while that 
i parliament w'as sitting, than of tlie procet'dings of 
; the parliament itself. The work was impos(d upon 
: him in his capacity of secretary fur the parliament, 

! and wnus laduelantly nndertaken. It gave great 
! oflcnee to the royalists, Im w liom both the antlior 
j ami his performance were loudly ahuse<l. Its eom- 
j position is inelegant, hut the eaiidonr dis]»layed in it 
i has been pronouneed much greater tlian the royalists 
wxre willing to allow. 

Among the minor historians of the time of Fdiza- 
beth appears Siu John Hayward, who, in 1599, 
published The First Part of the Life, and Jiei(fn of 
Henry IV., w’bi('b be dedicated to the Karl of 
Essex. Some ])as,sage.s in it gave sucli offence to 
the quecTi, that she eansed tlie author to be im¬ 
prisoned. He was patronise d ]»y James f., however, 
and at tlie desire of Prince Henry compost'd Lives tf 
the Tinee Norman Kinys of p7iy/aral (1G13). After 
his death, wliieh happened in 1G27, was puhlislu'd 
liis Life, and ]iei<j7i of Kirnj l^dxvard T /„ ivith the 
Hecfhininq of the licif/n of D/veew JCUzabeih (IG.'Ut). 
•Ho w^rites with considerable smoothness, hut too 
dramatically, imitating l^ivy and oth.er ancient his¬ 
torians in tlie practice of putting .speeelies into the 
nioiiths of the eharaeters. Kichard Knoia.r.s, 
master of a free school at Sandwich, in Kent, wdiere 
he died in IGlu, w rote a Jlisliny of the Turhs, wdiieh 
is praised by J4r Jtdmsori in llic 122d number of the 
‘ Eamhler’ as exhibiting .all the excellences that nar¬ 
ration can admit. ‘ His style,’ says Johnson, ‘ thongli 
somewhat obscured by time, and sometimes vitiated 
by false wit, is pun?, nervous, elevated, and clear. 
Nothing could have sunk this author into obscurity 
but the re moteness and barbarity of the people whose 
story he relates.’ This account of the work is, how ¬ 


ever, eonsidc'red to surpass its deserts. As a spetd- 
meii, we e.xtract the account given of 

2Va' Takinif of Constantby the Ttu'ls. 

A little before day, the Turks approaelusl tlie walls ■ 
and begun the assault, where shot and stones were j 
deliver'd upon them from tlie walls us thick as Imil, ; 
whereof little fell in vain, by reason of the multitude 
of the 'I'urks, who, preNsing fast unto the w.alls, eouM 
not see in tlie dark how to thl’emi tllenls(■l^cs, hut ' 
were without tmmhcr wounded or slain ; hut tlu-se 
w«‘re of th(' common and worst sohlicis, t»tA\hom llu? ; 
Turki.-'li king ma<Ie no uku'c reckonlug tlian to abate ' 
the lirst forec of tlu' defendants. 1 j'on the fii’st an- ■ 
pearance of the day, INIahoinet !.'a\e the sign a]'])ointed 
for the generjil a.-saiilt, whi'reupon tlie eity w;is in ;i 
nioinent, a.nd at laie instant, on tnciy side most iini- 
<«nsl^• assaulted by llu' 'l ink-' ; for 5hi]ioiu< t, tin' nio;- 
to distress the defendants, am! the better to see t! j 
forwardness of the soldiers, J.ad heloj-i' ajtjiointi i; 
which part of tin* city e\erv colonel with his regiinent | 
slioiild assail: which they valiantly ]terf.>nned, 'h. - ! 

livt'iing their arrows atnl shot upon tie- defendant' -o j 
thick, ih.at the light oj’ tlo' tla\ was llurewiih daik- 
cned : <>thcrs in the iiu’.amiine courage ously nioiintitig' 
the sealini:-ladihT'. and etuning e\en to Imndy-stiokes 
with tlu' dcleiolants upon the wail, v.lurc the tore- 
most Were for tin* ui<ot ])art \i'dent(\ home forward 
hy them whicli followed after, t hi the other sidig the 
(.'hristians with no h-'-' <’eurage withstos'd Uic 'I’urki h 
fury, heating them down agtiiii witli great, stiiiies and 
weighty ]fn'C('s of tiniher, and so (eer\i heluied tln iii 
with shot, darts, utol .urows, and other linrtihl d< xiien 
iVoni above, tlnit the 'l urks, dismayed with the terror 
theneol', were read\’ to letire. 

Jl.alnoiiet, secdiig the great slaugliti r and discom¬ 
fiture of his men, sent in fresli supplit's of his jaiii- i 
/aides and hest men of war, whom he had tor that | 
nnrpos(' r('.sei-\e<l as hi> la-t liopt'and refuge; hy w!io-c | 
coining on his fainting s,,hliers wercaLoiin eiu ouraged, : 
and the terrible us-ault lagnu afn-h. At which 
time the barbarous king ceased imt to im- all po'olhlo ! 
means to maintain tin* a-stiuh ; by name ‘ aliiiig np< u j 
tliis and that captain, promi-'ing unto .■mujic whom lie 
saw forward gadtkn m<iuulalns, jiml unto otheis in 
wlioni lie saw^'jinv sigm of cowar<-lice, threatening mo.st 
terrihle ileatli ; hy which means (in* a,s'au!t h»*eame 
most lireadful, detith iiiere raging in the mid-l of 
many thousands. And ulheit that the 'J’urks lay dead 
b}' hea])H ujion the ground, yet otln;rfiv>h men pies-e<l < 
on still in their places o\-er tlu'ir ih'tnl liodiis, and 
with divers event either slew or were slain hy tludr i 
enemies. 

In this so terrible a eon diet, it ehaneed Jnslinianua 
the general to be w<mnded in the arm, who, losing ' 
much hhtod, cowiirdlv witinhew’ himself from tlie 
place of his ehargi*, not kaning any to supply his i 
room, and s<* g<it into the city l>v tlie gnite called , 
Komana, whicli lie liad caused to be o])ened in the j 
inner wall ; preteiuling the cause of his departiue to 
he for tlie hinding U]) of his wound, but licing, indec'd, j 
a mail n(»w altogmtlu r discouragcal. j 

'i'he soldiers there ])resent, tlismayed with the de- ' 
parture of their general, and sore charged hy tlie i 
jani/urieH, forsook their stations, and in liaste /led to i 
the same gate whereby .lustinianus was entered ; with ! 
the sight whenof the other soldiers, disinavitd, ran ! 
thither by hea])s also. but whilst they violently i 
strive all together to gi t in at once, they so wedged | 
one another in the entrance of the gate, tliat few of 
so great a multitude got in ; in which so great a 
press and confusion of miiuis, eight hundred persons 
ivcrc tliere by them tliat followed trodden nndir 
foot, or thrust to death. Tlie emperor himself, for 
safeguard of Ids life, Hying with the rest in that 
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i i prc'SH ns ft man not rc^aniod, iniHcrably ended his days, 
together with the (irtiek empire. 11 is dead body wan 
Khortly after foiind by the'I'uiks uinon^ the Klain^and 
1 knowiv by hirt riel> a)tpar<‘l, Nvhosc hea<l bein^^ cut oft, 
was fortliwith pr(‘sejit<'d to the 'I'nrkiKh tyrant, by 
whoso (roinmaiidmeiit it ^Yas afterward thrust uy>on tin; 
])oint of a lanec, and in <<reat dci i' ion carried about 
as a troj)hy of liis \ Ictorv, first in the euirij), and 
afterwards up and down the city. 

'Die 'I’urks, ('nconra^^ed with (he fliyld. of the Chris¬ 
tians, present ly aih aiiced tlieir eii'^iyiH upon tlie top 
of the uttennost w:i.ll, i-rviiiL' \’i(’t<»rv ; and by the 
br('aeh entei-e.l as if it had Iosmi .a ;n’'at Hood, whieli, 
bavin:: oiieo found a brfa<-h in the bank, o\'('rfloweth, 
and beareth down all before It ; so th(‘ 'I'urks, when 
tliev bad won t)ie utter wall, (‘Utered tlie city by the 
same ‘ 2 "ate tliat \sas ojxned for u^tlnianU'<, atul by a 
brt'aeli wldeh tie v liad bebuo in.’ub' with their e’feat 
artillery, and without nu'vey cut t iny in pieees all that 
i-aine in tlnnr waN', without iurtlier re-j Uatu’e becanu' 
lords of tluit liio't I’aiiioiis and in:perial eity. ... lii 
this fury (d' tin' barbarians j)erislie<l many tliousands 
* «d'men, ^vo;nen, and ehildren, ^^ithout revjxx-t of aye, 
sex, or condition. Many, lor salei.nard ol‘their li\<‘s, 
fled into the teni]ile of S<»plii:!, where they wa're ail 
without ])iry ‘■biin, e\ee]it. some 1' w la-aaved by the 
barbarous \ it tors to juirpo^ov more ijritwnus than <leath 
itself, 'i'he ri<'h and lieantiful ornament'' and jewels 
of that Jii'i'f siniipiuoii' and maL’idfu'ent ehureli (the 
statidy bnibliny 'd’ .!U'tirdanu' the em]x-ror’) were, in 
(he turni n:: ol‘a liaiid. pi mke! dow n ami ear: ii d aw ay 
by the 'l urks ; atul tie' ejiureh it>>( If, built tor < io«l t<» 
be honoured iu, for the pri'S< nr ron\<Tted into ji st.able 
for tie ir liof'* ', or a plaeo f< )• tli(> execution of their 
abujiiinabie ami ini'; >* a’l-ai<!e filtliiness; the iin.aye of 
the crneifix a' al'o by t.h'tn takiii down, and tt 
'l urk'''' ea.p put upon tie- le’ail (In-reof, .and so sut up 
jind slud !it with t hei j-a n o\\jtnd afteiward.s. iu irre.at. 
<lerision, earried aliont iii tin ir camp, :i' it lui<l been 
in ])roee'sion, t\iili drums jihayim./ bid'or(> it, railing 
timl spittitiLTut it, lUid eallin;: tt the (itxl of the (’hris- 
tians, wliieh 1 mde mu si, mueh doiie in contempt (d' 
the imaye, jis iu dc'pile td' Christ and the Christian 
reliyioti. 


the author eoiiiplacently declares to be * collected 
with so great care and diligence, that if all otlier of 
our cliroiiieles were lost, thi.s only W'ould be suflicieut 
to inform yKiHterity <d' all passages memorable or 
w'ttrtby to be known.’ N'otwdtlistanding such high 
prtdensions, the ‘ f’hnmick' was afterwards proved 
l»y 'J’boinus IHotmt, in ‘ Animadversions’ published 
in 1(>72, to eotiftiin many gross errors ; and although 
an edition ytrinfed in is s.aid to be purged of 

these to a considerable extent, yet the work rrnist 
(“ontimie b<* rc ganled as an injuditnous imrfonn- 
anee, unworthy of' mneb reliance, d’he style of 
Baker, wliiidi is su])(‘ri(.r to Ins matter, is described, 
in a letter writtiai to him by Ib^ fonrur college 
frieml Sir lletirv W'oltott, as ‘ Ivill id' sweet rapttires 
ami of ft seareiiitig conceits; nolliing borrowaab no¬ 
thing vnlear, and yi-t all tlowing frotn you, 1 know 
not liow, wit.b ;i certain equal faeilit\',’ 

SIU flKNHT WOTTOV. 

Sin IliAitv 'WoiTov, of whom some account lias 
already bet-n givtai. was liim.'ilf oiU' of the conspi¬ 
cuous (diarai-ters (d'tliis period, both as a writer and 
a ]>olilician. W hile rcsidettt abroad, be etnlKxiit'd 
the rc-Milt of bis in juiries into ]iolitical affairs in a 
work called 1 in State of ('hr'tstniilnin ; oramost llxart 
find ('d/r/ou.s ihM-orerii if nnnii/ Si'i rt t PasHafjes and 
Jlffidf n Mti'<t( rif s of' tfo’ 'ihms. 'I'hi'', however, was 
not ]>nnted till sifter bis desitb. In 1024, while 
provost of Mton eolkge, he published I/Jcmrnt.s tf 
Arr/ilifftfirr, then the In-st work on that subject, sind 
the materials of w hii h were no doubt collecleil chii !l v 
iu Italy. His latter years were spent in planning 
several works, wbieb. fri'Ui the |K/euniary djihcuUies 
in wliieli he (bund Jninself involved, were never 
exemited. YVe Ju iro(/n;o’u/ue, a posthumous 

ptiblication. is a collection id’his tnisceil.ineous pieces, 
includin'/ lives, b tters, jioems, and eharaiders. Tlu/se 
display eonsiderable liveliness of fancy and intellei'- 
fnal acuteness, thouuh tainted witli the pe<lant^y of 
the times. Several of them are here extracted :— 

[ BV/u^ Education Eiiihcacfs.] 


AItTneU WILSON -SIR RICHARD UAKI R, 

AHTtirui IVii.sov, another historian, tlourislicd 
Rotnewbat lat<'i. having been born in 1 .*>00. lie was 
Secretary to h’obert, Idirlof I'issex, the parliamentary 
general in the civil wars; and afti rwards became 
steward to the Marl of \\’arw ick. He died in lOdg, 
leaving in manuscript a work on 7he IJ/c anti 
Hi ifjtt (f Janu s /,, wliieli was publisbcil in fbcbdlow- 
ing Y’ear. A comedy td’his, entitled 7he Inamsiant 
Lftfh/, was printed at ()\ford in b’^ld. 

\V'e shall conclude otjr survt>y of the historical 
writers of this ])eriovi by devoting a few words to JSnt 
UicilARD Baklr, who lived from latbS to IHI.'), and 
wdiose ‘ Chronicle’ w as long ]iopular in Hngland, par- 
tictilurly among country gentlemen. Aiidison makes 
it the favonritt* book of Sir Uoger de (.'overley. Baker 
W’fts knigbti-d by dames I. in Kio.d, and in I<)2() be- 
eaine high-slii riff for (ixfordshire, in wbieb be jtos- 
sessed eoji.sideral)le propi-rty. Afterwards having 
imprudently engaged for tlie payment of debts con¬ 
tracted by bis wife's family, he lu'came insolvent, anti 
spiMit several years in the Fleet prison, wliere lie died 
in l()4.^. \Vliile in dnranee, lie wrote Meditations and 
Disquisitions on jiortions of Scripture, translated 
Ikilzae’s Letters and Mai vezzi’s Discourses on 'I'acitus, 
and composed two piei'es in defenee of the t]u*atro. 
His principal work, liowevm*, was that already re¬ 
ferred to, entithtd A CUnmiele of the Kings of Englamh 
from the tnncoj the Homans^ Government unto the J)eath 
of King James. This work, which aptieiircd in IG41, | 


First, tlier** must procci/l a way Imw to discern 
the natur.il ineiimitiotif' .and capat'itii's of ehildixai. 
Seeiimlly, next tnu't ensue tlie culture and furnish- 
ment of' tlie inimb 'i'hirdly, the moulding of beha¬ 
viour sind decent forms, i'ourvhly, the tempering of 
atfeotions. Fifthly, tlie quickening and exciting of 
ob'crvailons ami ]>ractical judgment. Sixthly, .and 
tln‘ last in onUr, but the principal iu value, being 
that uhich mu't knit and couMtli.lato all the rest, is 
the timely in.-lilling (>f c<»Jiscientious princiides and 
.^ee<l.s of ivlli/ion, 

Jdrrg Xatnre is not a Fit Stock to Graft a SeJuAw' on. 

'riie Spaniard that wrote ‘ 'Flie Trial of Wits,* I 
umh'rtakes to show what conqdexiou is tit for every 
profession, T will not disable any for proving a 
scholar, nor yet dissemhlc that I have seen many 
lia]>pily forceil upon that course, to which by nature 
they seemed much imlis])osed. Sometimes the possi¬ 
bility of preferment prevailing with the credtilous, , 
expectation of less exjiense with the covetous, oj/inion 
of ease witli the fond, and assurance of remoteness : 
with tlie unkind p.'ircnts, have moved them, wirliout ! 
discretion, to eug.age their children in adventures of ; 
learning, hy whose return they havt' nreived but j 
small contentment ; but they who are deceived in | 
their first designs deserve less to l>e eondeinned, as 1 
such who (after sutheient trial) persist in their wul- 
fuhioss are no way to be pitied. 1 have known some 
who have been acquainted (by the complaints of 
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governor, clamours of creditors, and coufossioiis of 
their sons) wliat mi^ht bo expected from them, yet 
have held them in with strong hand, till they have 
desperately quit, or disgracefully forfeited, the places 
where they lived. Deprived of which, they might 
hope to avoid some misery, if tlu-ir friends, who wa're 
! so careful to bestow them in a college when they wi*r<' 
j young, would be so good as to ]>rovide a room for 
: them in some hospital when they are old. 

! [Commnulafion htfore Trial liijiidiclous.'l 

The fashion of commending our friends’ abilities 
b<dbre the}" come to trial, sometimes tain's go(Ml <'llect 
with the common sort, Avho, bnilding their belief on 
authority, strive to follow the comvit of their betters ; 
but usually, amongst men of independent jinl”^ment<, 
this l)espeaking of opinion bveetls a ]nirpose of sti i(‘ter 
! examination, and if the rejiort be answered, jnoeui-t's 
i only a bare acknowledgment; Avhereas, if nothing Ik' 
proclaimed or ])romised, they are p('j-haps coaK'iit to 
signify rheir own shill in teslilying another's desert ; 
otherwise great wits, j('alous of th<-ir credit, are n'.'nly 
to su]i])ress woi-th in otln'rs, to the adAancing of tln'ir 
own, and (if more ingenuous) no farther jtis( than t(» 
forbear detraction ; at the best, rather di>-]>osed to 
give ])raise upon their own a('conl, than to make- pay¬ 
ment upon demand or challenge. 

Tiio:\iAS TionuF.s. 

Ko literary man (n\<'ited more attention in the 
middle of tike seventeenth eentnry, and none of (hat 
age has exercised a more wi(l(; and jua'inancnt in¬ 
fluence on the ])liiloso])hiral o])inions of succeeding 
generations, than Tiio.uas 1 lonnus, born at .Malmes¬ 
bury in 15S8. His mother's alarm at tlie approaoli of 
theSpiinish Armada issai^l to have hastened liis hirth. 



Thoina.-. IJc.'lWjus. 

and was probably the c.'iuse of a constitutional timi¬ 
dity which possessed him throngli life. After .study¬ 
ing for flve yetirs at Oxford, he travelled, in ICIO, 
through France, Italy, and (Germany, in the capa¬ 
city of tutor to Lord Cavendish, afterwuirds End of 
Devonshire, wdlh whom, on returning to England, 
lie continued to reside as his seeretar}'. At this 
time he became intimate w’itli l.ord Ilacon, Lord 
Herbert of Oherbury, and Den Jons on. His pnnii 
dying in 1628, Hobbes again visited l*ari ; but in 
1631 lie undertook to sui>erintend the education of 


the young Earl of Devonshire, w ith w hom ho setotf, 
three yc'ans later, on a tour through Franee, Italy, 
and Savoy. At Pisa he beeaine intimate with Gali¬ 
leo the astronomer, and elsew'here held eommuniea- 
tion witli other celebrated characters. After his re¬ 
turn to England in 1637, he resided in the earl’s 
family, at (duitswortli, in Derbyshire. He now" de¬ 
voted himself to study, in whii h, howi'ver, ho was 
interniiited bytlm ]K)litieal eonteiitions of the times. 
Doing a zealous no'alist, hi* found it neeessar}', in 
1610, to retin' to Paris, where he lived on terms of 
intiniaey with Descartes and other h-anu'd men, 
whom the patmnage (4' ('ardinal de Dieheruu had 
at that time liravn tegetlier. While at Paris, la* t'D- - 
gaged in a eontrovei>y about the (ju.'idrature of the j 
eii'cle, .‘Old in DMT, he was ajijioinied malhc'matieal i 
instructor It) ('harics. Prince (4 Wales, who tlii'ii re- | 
sided in tlie French cajatal. Previomdv' to this time, \ 
!u‘ had commenced the ])uhlie:0ion of tliose works 
whieh he sent forth in succession, with Hie view of | 
ciirliing tliespii’ii of fri-edom in Piigland, by sla)w ing 4 
tin- ])iiiloso]>lu<‘al foundation (4‘ (hsp<4i<‘ monarchy, j 
'ria* first of tliein was originally ]iiintcd in Latin at 
I'aris, in 161g. under the title of I'.lcinrnta j 

fhira tJr (^/rc ; when afteio'ards translated into Lng- j 
lisli. it wa-^ entitled ThUosojilaral Jiutiiinnifs ('ojirem- | 
ii,a iii‘n rttnuiit atnl Stn i< (//. l ids t n‘at is(‘ is regarded i 
as the most t xact accomit of the antlmr’s jiolitietil 1 
system: it contains nmny ]'i\4’omid views, but is ! 
disfigured by fiimlameiit:il aial damrerotis errors. 
'’Pile ])rineiples iiiaiMiained in ii were more full} dis- 
<‘ussed in bis larger w orlc. ]»ublislied in 1651, malcr ; 
tlie title of lA'riiitJtau : c/‘ t!t< Mitlirr, Fotniai Vou'vr ' 
of <l ('omiuoinradth, i'.crhsia.'^ticafiimli'iriL Man is ( 
liere r< pr..:ited as a. selfish and h roeious animal, ! 
re<|nirin:,; flic strong liand of despotism t(» kee]) him ! 
in cheek ; and all ii'dio'-s of riglit ami wrong are 
inaile to depend upon views of sk If-iiitere;-1 Jilone. • 
nf this latter dee!;i':e^ (‘oinmonly known a.s the 
Selfish System k4’ iiunal ])liiIo oph}', Ilubbos w-jis in- 
dL''d tile great eliainpion, lioth in the ‘ Li^liUhati,’ and 
iiK're partienl.irly in his small 'J’rcatirc on Human ; 
Nature, jniblished in 1650. 'riiere ajqiearcd in tlie ' 
same year ariother work fnan his pen, entitled De 
(\’r}>orv. J\>Iitu(i; or, ‘ ()f tlie Dodv Politic.’ J'he I 
freedom witli w hieh the<4o!de;d : nhjicts wa re liandhal | 
in the ‘ Levkithan,’ as well as thi‘. (41< !iHive political ! 
vi(*\vs there imiintained, occasioned a gn at outcry ! 
.'iirainst tin* author, ])ar1icularly among tlie I'lerg}'. o 
d'his h'd (diaries to dissolve Ids eoimevion with 
the ]4iilo.so]iher, who, ak'eonling to i.ord ( lan'iidon, 
‘wa^ conifielh'd .«‘(>ei‘etly to fly ont of Paris, the 
jn.stiee having endeavoured to ap]in heml him, and , 
soon after escaped into lOiiLdaml, when* In* never re- 
eeived any distfirbance.’ He aganii took- up his abode 
with the D(Vons!iire flmiil}’, and hceame intinintc 
will) 8elden, Cowley, and J)r Harvey, 1 he diseoverer ;• 
of the circulaf ion of the hlood. In 1654 lie ])ublished 
a short hut adndrahly c lear and comprehensive Lettei' 
upo7i lAherti/ (ind Niawsifi/ ; wlierf' tin* doctrine of 
tlie .self-deterrnining j.ower of the will is opposed , 
with a subtlety and ]>rofimdity unsurpassed in any 
subsequent w riter on that mueli-agitatcd question. 
Indeed, lie ajijtears to have been tbe first who under- ■ 
stc'od and exjMiunded eleaily the doctrine of philosn- 
pliieal necessity. On tiiis subject, a long controversy ■ 
lietwcen liim and Dislio}* Dramliall of Londonderry j 
took place. Here he fought w itli the skill of a mas- i 
ter; but in a mathematical dispute with Dr Wallis, 
professor of geometry at, O.xCord, w Ideli lasli'd twenty i 
years, he fairly w"ent beyond his depth, and obtained 1 
no increase, of reputation, d'ho fact is, that Hobbes ; 
Juid not begun to stud} mathematieH till the age i 
of forty, and, like other hate learners, greatly civcr- | 
estimated his knowdedge. lie suiniosed hiinself to ■ 
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have discovered the quadrature of the circle, and tonj of ihr (Jivil Wars from \(jA(Mo 16G0, was finished 
doprinatically upheld his claim in the face of the in 1G79, hut did not appear till after his death, an 
eleiirt‘st refutation. In this controversy, personal event whicli took jilace in December of tliat year, ' 
feelinjx, accordinj? to the custom of tlie time, appeared when he had attained the a^'-e of ninety-two. 
without disguise. Ih)hhcs having piihlished a sar- llohhes is described Ijy Lord Clarendon as one for 
castic piece, entitled Six Lessons tn the Professors whom he ‘ had always liad a great esteem, as a 
of Mathemal'ics in Oxford, Wallis retorted by ad- man who, besides his eminent parts of learning and 
ministering, in IG.^G, idue Corrrrlion for Mr Jlohhes, knowledge, liath heon rdweys looked iip<)n as a man 
or hirhool’Disri/dirir for not his Lessons Jii(/ht. of jirohity and a life free from scandal.* It W’as a 

Here his language to tlie pliiiosopher is in the saying of (Mnirles JI,, in nd'erence to the op[>osition 
following unc(Temonious strain;—‘It seems, .\fr whieh the (ha-triiK'S of irnhln-s met from the elergv, 


Jlohhi’S, that you hu\'e a mifid to sat/ yonr A'.sv,;//, ami 
tliat tlie mathematie y)rofessors of ( »xford shoidd hear 
3 'ou. You are too old to learn, though you have as 
mu('h need as those that he younger, and yet will 
lliinlc inuch to lx vliijit. ^^'hat moved 3-011 to say 
yr.nr les>oii^ in I'.ndish, wlien the hooks against 
whieli 3-011 do ehi< l]v inteicl tlicm were writtiai in 
I..atin ? Was it < liirtl\- for tlie perfia'ting voiir natii- j 
ral rlietorie, wheneva r 3 011 tliought it eonvmient to ! 
rejiair to liillingsgate ? ^'ou found that tho o 3 -ster- j 
* women (dul 1 not tea< h 3 -ou to rail in Latin. Now' I 
3 'ou ean, upon all oeea^ioii, or wilhoiu •>eeasion. give • 
tile titles of fool, lieast. ass, do;:, whieh 1 take; 

to he liut Ixirking ; and they are no hotter than a 
man iniglit, have at LillingSL’.ate for a hox o' (he ear. 
'^'ou tell us, “ tliou'di tlie beasts that think our rail¬ 
ing to he roaring, liaNe for a tiini* admired ns, 3 -et, ! 
now von have show ed them our ears, t’.iey will he j 
less a'frighted." Sir, tie - c yxTsons lU'sK d not a sight 1 
iA'uni/r (o'rv, hut eould till Ip' lie* folt r what kind of' 
cixature l)ra\ed in vour h<*oks : you dartd not have j 
said lids to their fares.’ When t'harles II. eamc to | 
tlie throne, hr* eonihrrcd on Hobbes an annual yxai- 
tiion of one hundred pound > ; hut not v« it h''t aiming t his 
and othhr marks of the io\gd favour, iiiueh odium 
eoiitinued to prevail against him an<l his dov trine.s. 
d'lu' ‘ Levi.'itli.iii' .and * I )e Cive’ is c re ei iisnreii in par- 
lianu'iit in Kaih. and also drew fi>rth ma.nv jirinted 
replie.s. Among liie untliors of these, lltc most *iis- 
tingnisheil wa-^ Lord ('lart iidon, who, in puh- 

lislied .1 Jh'uJ I I'/t'atid Snrreii if the I hitoH nuts arnl 
Pet nirious Jlnwrs ti> ( 'hnreh titol State, in .)//• IIo}dn\s's 
Jio()/i\ entitLi! Lri'idthan. Lwo vi-ars previouslv, 
Hohbe-i liad cnli red a new ti<'!d of lileriii urc, hv 
jmhlishlng a metrical veision ol'four hooks of Homer’s 
Odyssi'y, wliieh was .so well reei ive<l, diat. in Ihr.'). 
lie s(;nt forth a translation of tlie remainder of that 
poian, and of the w hole Iliad. Here, aecairdiug 
to I’ojve, ‘ Hobhes has given iis a eorn et e\]>lanation 
of the sense in general ; hut t\u’ particulars and cir- 
cumstaiicc.s, he continuall 3 ' lop.s them, and often 
omit.s tlu‘ most heantiful. * ♦ He sometimes 

omits wliole simili s ami s(‘ntenees, and is now' and 
then giiiltv of mistakes, int») w hieh no writer of his 
learning could have* falhai hut through carelessness. 
Hi.s poctrv, as well as Dgilhy's, i.s loo mean tor criti¬ 
cism,’ Ncvcrthele.ss, tlie work hee,-ime so popular, 
tliat three large editions were requinsl within less 
tiuiii ten years. Ihihhes was more smaaxssfnl as a 
. trumslator in prose than in po(>try ; his version t)f 
I tlie Greek liistorian Lliueydide.s (which had aji- 
I peared in l(» 2 y, and was thelirst work tliat he pnh- 
j lished) being still reg.arded as the best Knglish 
I translation of that aiitlior. Its faithfulness to tlie 
: original is so gri*at, that it frequently degenerates 
into Rervillty. This work, he savs, wa.s undertaken 
by him ‘ from an honest desire of preventing, if yios- 
silile, those disturbances in wliieli lie was aj>i)rehen- 
1 sive tliat his country would Ik* involved, bv showing, 
j ill the history of the reloponnesian war, the fatal 
I consequences of intestine troubles.’ At ('luitsworth, 

I to which he retired in IG74 to spend the renmimlor 
I of bis days, he continued to compose various ivorks, ^ 

I tlie principal of whieh, entiUed Behemoth, or a His- 


tliat ‘ lie w'as a Ix.-.'ir, against whom the c;liureh pla 3 ’ed 
their young dog.s, in order to exercise them.* * In 
hi.s latter years lie hcf'ame mm-osc ami impatient of 
contradiction, both by rt‘ason of Ids growing infir¬ 
mities, and from itidulg’:ing too much iu solitude, by 
wliicli his natural arrogctMce and f-ontempd for the 
ojdnioiis of other men wire gn-atly incr(a.'^(‘d. lie 
at no time read i xten.sivelv : Ilomer, Virgil, Thu- 
eydidi^s. and LneL'd, weiC' hi.s favourite authors ; and 
In used to say, that, ‘if he had read as much as 
otli r im n, lie should have been as ignorant as 
tlap'.' (iwing to the timidity of his di.sposition, he 
>v;js contimiail\' apprehiaisivi' aliout hi.s jK-rsonal 
.safel\-, insomuch th”t he eould md endure to he left 
in an empty house. l''n.iTn the same motive, prohal)l 3 % 
it was, that, notwith.^tandin,'.: his notorious hctcro- 
d'cpv, he maintained an ( xtm-iial adh(‘rem.*e to the 
e>!a'-l’sheil church, and in his works soinetlmes 
a'i.-t nfed to theological views whieh undoiihtedly he 
(lid not hold, d'hough lie ha.s been stigmatised as 
an atliei'^t, the eharg'-e is groundless, as ma 3 ’ lie in¬ 
ferred from wli.it he .sav.s. in his ‘ Treatise on Human 
Nature,' eoneeming 

Forasmucli as (ied Almiglity is ineomyirelicnsihlr, 
j it f'dhiwich that wc can liave no couecqition or image 
I <tl the Deity ; and, censcfjucntlv, all his attributes 
! .'^ig'Jiipv our inahliirv and det'ect of j>ower to conceive 
aiivtliing ciuicerning his nature, and not anv concep¬ 
tion of the s'lme, ('xcc])t only this, Tliat there is a 
Dod. For tlu'ctfeets, wa* acknowledge naturalh’, do 
im.hnh* a pow»'r ot iludr producing, before thep' were 
produced ; and that power pn.'sii{>p(.>.scth something 
e\i>tent that liath sucli j'(.w-cr : ami the tiling bo 
( xiHiing with power to ]<roducc, if it w-erc not etenial, 
mm't n('< (Is }uu(' Incn jtrovhiced h 3 ’ sumewluit before 
it, and that, again, by .s(»inctlung else before that, till 
we come to an tdomal (that is to say, tin* first) Power 
of all Powers, ami first (’arise of all Causes : and this 
is it which all men conceive by tin* name of CIOD, 
implying eternity, incmtipreheiisibilitv, and omni- 
j>otenev. Ami thus all tli.it will consider mav know 
that (Jod i.-', tl.ougli not uhat he is : even a man that 
is born Idind, though it bo not possible for him to 
have any imagination what kind of thing fire is, yet 
hi' cannot hut know that something there i.s that men 
cull fii-e, because it wanneth liim. 

IPItjf and Indif/nation,] j 

Pity is imagination or fiction of future calamity [*" 
to (Uii'selves, ]>roceeding from tlie sense of another 
man’s calamity. But when it llghteth on such as we 
think have not deserved the same, the compassion is 
.greater, btHaniso th('n tliere appeareth mortr probabi- 
lif V that the same may happen to us ; for the evil 
that happeneth to an innocent man may liai)pcn to , 
ever}’ man. But wdien we see a man sulfor for great 
criimrs, which wc cannot easilv iliink will fall upon 
ourselves, the pity is the less. And tliei-efore men are 
apt to pit 3 ' those whom they love; for whom they 
love they tliink worthy of good, and therefore not 
worthy of calamity. Thence it is also, that men pity j 
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the vices of soiiio j>ei*soiis nt tlie first si^ht only, out of 
love to their aspect. Th(; contrary of pity is hard¬ 
ness of lieart, proceeding" either from slowness of ima¬ 
gination, or some extreme great opinion of their own 
exemption from the like calamity, or from hatred of 
all or most iiK'ii. 

Indignation is that grief which consisteth in the 
conception of good success hapi)eniiig to them whom 
th(y thijik iinwortliy thereof. Seeing, therefore, men 
think all those unworthy whom they hate, they think 
them not only uii^rorthy of the good fortune they Iiave, 
but also of tlieir own virtiu's. And of all the jiassions 
of the mind, these two, indignation and ]dty, are most 
raised and increased by ebajuence; for tlic aggrava¬ 
tion of the calamity, and extenuation of the fault, 
augmenteth ’j»ity ; ami the extenuation of the worth of 
the person, together with the magniijing (»f liis suc¬ 
cess, which an* the parts of an orator, are able to turn 
these two iiassiuiis into fury. 

[7u/iula((f)n (tnd /.’ary.] 

Emulation is gi-ief arising from seeing one’s self 
exceeded or excelled by his eoueurrent, togetlu'r with 
hope to equal or exceed iiim in time to come, by his 
own ability. Jbit envy is tlie same grief i«)in<Ml with 
pleasure coneeive<l in the* imagination of some ill-for¬ 
tune that may befall him. 

[Lnwjlit< rJ] 

There is a yntssion that hath no name ; but the 1 
, sign of it is that distortion of the eounteiianec which 
,we call laught(?r, which is always joy : but what Joy, 
what we think, and wherein >ve triumph wlnai wc 
laugli, is not liifchorto declared hy any, 'J’liat it con¬ 
sisteth in wit, or, as they call it, in the jest, e.\j>e- 
rionce (.‘onfiitoth ; for men laugh at mischances and j 
imleeencies, wherein (lieiv lieth no wit nor je<t at all. j 
And IbrasnuK.’h as the same thing is no more ridi- ■ 


[Zorc of Kmivkdf/e.'] 

Forasmuch as all knowledge heginnetli from expe¬ 
rience, therefore also new experience is the l.H‘giuning 
of new knowletige, and the increase of experience the 
beginning of the increa.se of kjtowledge. What.soever, 
tliorefore, hapj>eneth new to a man, giveth him matter 
of hope of knoAving sonicwliat tluit he knew not be¬ 
fore. And this hope and exia'ctation of future know¬ 
ledge from anything that lia}>pen('th new and strangiq 
is that passion which we eommonly call admiration ; 
and the same considtu-ed as appetite, is called curiosity, 
which is ayApetite of knowledge. As in tlu* diseeniing 
of faculties, man leiiveth all community with beasts 
at the faeully of Imposing nam(*s, so also doth ht* 
surimuint their nature at this y»assiou of ciiri<»sity. For 
when a beast seeth anything new and strange to him, 
he eonsitlereth it so far only a.s to iliscern whollu'r it 
he likoly to soiAt* his turn or hurt him, and aecord- 
iugly approaeheth lu'aic r to it., or llet'th I'rom it ; 
whereas man, who in most evtiits reinemhereth in 
what manner they won- eaused and ln-guii, looketh 
for the eauso and beginning oj'(‘veiything that ari*(‘tli 
new uiiio Itim. Ami from this- jiassion of admiration 
and curiosity, ha\(* nri.sj'ii mu oidy tin' itucnfion <if 
names, l^it also supyiosition o( such causes of all 
things as tlu'v tliought might ]>rodn<-(' iljcin. And 
from thi.i heginnhii: is derived all pliilosdphy, as astro¬ 
nomy from tlu‘ admiration of the course (^f lieav<*n ; 
natural ]>hiloso]ihy from the strange (-lioets of the 
eUinents at\d olhor bodies. Aiid froTii the degroos of 
curiosity j>roeeo<l also the dt'gJX’cs of kno^^jt‘dge 
amongst men ; for, to a man in tlie chase of rich<‘s (tr 
authority (wliirh in rcNp(>ct <'f knowledge are hut sen¬ 
suality), it is a <liM-rsif\ of little pleasuro, whether it 
be the motion of the sun or tlie earth that maketh the 
day ; or to enter into otlu'r eoiiteniplatii-ns of anv 
strange accident, otlu'rwis(' than Avlauher it conduce 
or not to tin* (uid lie jmrsueth. lha’aust' curiosit\ is 


; culons wlnui it groweth .stale or usual, wliatsoever it 
; be that moActh lauglit('r, it must he new ami unex- 
I pected. IMen laugh often (espeeially such as are 
I greedy of applause from ca crytliiiig th<‘v <lo AAadl) at 
! their own actions jKuformed never so little beyond 
! their OAvn exya'cta-tioiis ; a.s also at tindr own jests : 
and in this ease it is manifest that tln^ passion of 
laughter procetMleth from a suddeti coin’option of some 
ability in himself that laugheth. Also, men laiiglt 
at the infirmities of others, Igy comparison Avlierewitli 
their oaaii ahilitie.s are set olf and illustrate«l. Also 
men laugh at jest.s, the Avit a\ hereof ahAays cojislsteth 
in the elegant di.scovering and eonveving to our minds 
some absurdity of anotiicr; and in this case alsf) the 
passion of laughter proceeded from tlie sudden imag’i- 
nation of our OAvn oilds and emiiuney ; fVw Avhat i.s 
else the recommending of ourselv(;s to our oaah good 
opinion, by comparison Avith another’s man’s infirmity 
or absurdity? For Avhen a jest is lirokeii ujion our- 
sehuiH, or friends, of avIiosc disliononr we jiarticijiate, 
we never laugh thereat. I may therefore coiicJiide, 
that the passion of laughter is nothings l^e but sudden 
glory arising from a sudden eoncepti<»n of some enii- 
nency in oiir.sch'cs, liy comparison Avith tlie infirmity 
of others, or Avitli our own formerly ; for men laugh at 
the follies of themselves jiast, wKen they come sud¬ 
denly to remembrance, cxccjit tliey bring Avith them 
any present dishonour. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that men take lieinously to be laughed at or derided ; 
that is, triumjdicd over, Jjaugliing without offence, 
must bo at absurdities and infinnitics alistnicted 
from persons, and Avlien all tlie comfiany may laugh 
together; for laughing to one’s self putteth all the 
rest into jealousy, and exannnation of themst Ires, 
flesides, it i.s vain gloTy, and an arguim ?it of little 
worth, to think the infirmity of another sufficient 
matter for his trium])h. 


delight, tlmrobire aNo iiov(‘lty is so : hut e*^peeially 
tliat novelty from wliirh a man conceiAtuli an opinion, 
ti’ue or falsi*, of hetti'ring lli^ mvn e.state ; lor, in such 
i case, they stand affected Avilh the 1 io[k‘ that all giimo- 
! sters have while the cards are shufUing. 

i 

I The following passages arc cxtraetcii from Ilohbes’.s 
w'orks on « 

The XcecAnif t/ (f the M ill. | 

The question is not, AvhetluT a man he a free agent, ' 
that is to say, Avhethcr he can write or forla-nr, spe:ik ' 
or he silent, according to liis will ; hut whether the 
Avill to Avrite, and the Avill to forbear, come npoti liim 
ai-cording to his AviJl, or aeconling to anything else in ' 
his oAvii jioAver. 1 at'kiioAvledgc this li'hertv, that 1 i 
cxxwilo if \ wUl: )mt to say, 1 can uUl if J cwV/, I take i 
to be an ab.surd sjieech. I 

[In answer to Jiishop nramhaH’s assertum, that ' 
the doctrine of free Avill ‘ is the belief of all man- | 
kiml, Avhieli Ave luiAc not learned from our tutors, ■ 
but is imjirinted in our hearts by miture’] --It is 
true, vcjy feAV have learned from tutors, that a man * 
is not free to will ; nor do they find it much in 
hooks, 'fhat they find in hooks, that Avliich the 
jiocts cliaunt in tlie theatres, and the shepherds on 
the mountains, tJiat which tlie pastors teach in the ! 
churches, and th<*docif>rs in the universities, and that ' 
wliich the common people in tlu! markets and all man- i 
kind in the Avhole wia ld do assent unto, is the same ! 
that J asisent unto ; naim'ly, that a man liath freedom 
to do if he will ; but wlii tlier lie liath freedom to will, 
is a quesLion which it seen s neither the bishop nor they 
ever thought on. * * A Avooden top that is lashed 

by the boys, and runs about, sometimes to one wall, 
sometimes to another, sometimes sf,inning, sometimes 
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I hitting' men on the BhiiiH, if it were sensi]>le of it.s 
! own motion, would tliink it j)roccodrMl from its own 
i will, unlcH.s it felt what laslied it. i\nd is a man any 
j winer when he niuH to one place for a henefitre, to an- 
i Other for a bar^jiin, and trouhlcB the world with 
' writin*? errors, and reijuirin;^ answers, l>ec:iu.He he 
jl thinks he does it without otli(;r cause tlian his own 
I will, and sceth not what are the lashings that cause 
; that will i 

I ! fConcerriing the justice of ])unlshing criminals on 
th(i .su]»}>osition of necessity oi tin? will. In; remarks] 
—'fhe iuteutiou of the law is not to grieve the delin- 
<juent for that wliieh is pant, and not to he undone, 

I hut to make him and otln^rs just, that else would not 
I: l>e so ; aud resja etetli not tlie evil aet past, hut tlie 
I goo<l t<t c<»nu'; insonnn-lj as, uitliont the goofl intention 
fer the future, no pu^t act of a deliiojucnt could jus- , 
; tify his killing iu the sight of (h.d. Jlut you will j 
’ sav, Ih»w is it junt lu kill otic man to muend another, ! 

if what were dotie were m ('•.% (ii'it ! 'I’o this I answer, j 
j that ni‘*n are ju'tly killtsl, not for that their actions I 
ll^are not /<< r<>.v/V(/7c</, l>ut hecau-a* they are jtoj-i >u.i; aiid ! 

! that they are Sjiared and j>reserve<l wh 'C actions are I 
! not n(..\iuus, I’or where there is no law, tlnre nu j 
i kiHing. n<u- anuhin j t Ise, <‘an he unju**t ; and hy tli<‘ j 
' rigljl of niii.ure w(' de-troy (without heijig uj»just) all 
that is noxious, hoili l.easts juid men. * * When 

; we make st.eieties or couiiuouwealths, w<‘ lay down 
! otir right to ki'l, ext-ept uil,' in eeitain eases, as nmish-r, ! 
i t Ind’l, or other idien'i \ e aelion ; so t hat t he iii;ht whi<'h , 
the eoinnionwealth hath to put ii man to <letith for 
crimes, is not etaaied l>y th*- law, hut nMuaiim from ; 
tlie first ii:ht of miture whieli every man hath to i 
’ ]»re.ser\e hliiiself ; for iluit the law doth not take that 
rhdit away iu the <'ase' of erimiual'-, who were hy law ! 
(‘xce'pled. yh'ii are not, thert lore, ]»ut to deatli, jir ; 
punished, for that iln ir theft proeeedeth from election ; | 
imt l>eeauso it was n<'\i(ni«*, atol contrary to imen's ■ 
preservation, and tin* pmtishment condti<-inrr to tin- , 
preseiw atlon (d' (lie rest ; inttstatt<'h to punish those j 
th.Ht do \idinitary hurt, tiiid none else, frameth and ^ 
makelh men's wills smth Jis men wmihl luive them. ! 
And thus it is plain, tiiat from tin* necessity (d u 
’ voluntarv tiction ejninot he ini’ens'd the injustle«‘ of 
, the law tliat I'orhiddeth it, or of the magistrate that 
; punisheth It. ^ 

[As to I'ralse or disprai-'c] - d’hese depend not 
, at ail on the ne<*i*ssity of the action pruis<'<l or <lis- 
praised. for what is it tdsc to hut /u sttji d i 

thiny y‘,*f yood / (iood, 1 stiV, for me, or for soiuelnidy i 
else, or for tlie slate and I'ommoinvealth. Aud what ; 
is it to say .'in :4<'tiou is gootl, hut to say it is as I would : 
wislj, or as atuuher would have it, or aeconling to tin* , 
will of the state ; that is to say, aivovdiug to the law \ 
Does my lord think tluit no tn titm can jdease me, or 
, him, or tin* comnnmwt'uUh, (liat slu>uld j)r»H'eed from 
. necessity J 'J'hings may he thend'ore m*eessarv, and 
; yet praiseworthV, as also necessary, and yet dispraised, 

! and neither of lh<-m both in tain ; heeause pmisc 
' and tiispraise, ami likewise reward and punishment, 
do, hy example, make an<l conform the will to 
good or evil. It was a very great praise, in my 
opinion, that \'(dleius Ihitereulus gives Cato, where 
he says, that he was good hy nature, ‘ et quin aliter 
i esMo non potuit’—[‘and heeause he could n(»t he 
otherwise.’] 

The style of irobl>es is charaeteristal hy Sir James 
Mackitjtosl) as * the very ])erfc(’tioii of didactic l:ui- 
giiage. Short, clear, precise, pithy, his langinigc 
never 1ms more than one nieatiing, w'hich never rt'- 
quires a second thought to find. By the help of his 
exattt method, it takes so firm a h(*»ld on tlie mind, 
that it will not allow attention to slacken, liis little 


tract on Unman Nature has scarcely an ambiguous 
or a lu'cdless word. lie has so great a power of 
always chooMiug tlie most significant term, that he 
never is reduced to tlie poor exixjdient of using many 
in its sh-ad. lie had so thoroughly studied the 
genius of the lauguagi*, .and knew so well to steer 
iK'.tw'cen pedantry aud vulgarity, that two centuries 
have not superamiuated ])ruhahly more tlian a dozen 
of his w'ords,’• Among his greatest ])hilosophieal 
errors are those of imikiug no distinction between 
the intellec'tu.'d and emotive faculties of man—of 
rejiresenting all human aetions as tlie results of in¬ 
tellectual deliheration alone—ami of iu every case 
ileriviiig just and heiievoleiit actions from a j 1 
survey of the advantages to self w hieli may be ex- 
}>i‘eted to flow from them. In short, lie has given 
to neither the moral nor the social sentiments .ayihuro 
in his scheme of human nature. The opponents of 
this seltish system have been niim1»erkss; nor i.s the 
controversy terminated t‘ven at the jirestnt day. 
'I'lie most eminent of those who liave ranged them¬ 
selves agaimst Jloldies are ('umhi rlaml, Cndwortli, 
.shafteshiiry, Clarke. Ihitler, llutchesou, Kaine.s, 
Sinill), tStewart, and Brown. ' 

i.or.D ukrhcut. 

Among the distinguished jK-rsons whom we have 
mentioned as iinirnate with Hohhes, is Loud Hkr- 
iiKUT OF ('umiinuY {ir»si-D;4s), a brave and 
liigli-.spirited man, at a time wlien lionouralde 
ferling was rare at tlie laiLdish court. Like the 
jdiilosoplur of Malinesburv, he distinguished him¬ 
self as a free-thinker; and, says Dr Leland, ‘as 
he was one of the lirsf, so he was confessedly one 
of the greatest writers tliat liave appeared .among 
ns in the deistical canse.’f lie was horn at JOyton, 
in Shropshire, studied at < Kfooh and acquired, both 
at limne and fui the (‘ontinent, a liigli re]>iitation for 
the almost (Lnxotic cluvalry of Ids character. In 
ir.lh he was sent as amhassiidor to I’aris, at which 
phu'c he imhlished, in 1024. his celebrated deistical 
hook, J)v IVn7<dc. prout disthujuitur a Kcvektlione 
]^rrisimili, cl a J'also —Of Truth, as it 18 

ilistinguished from Droliahle. I’ossible, and False 
Hevi'lation’]. In this work, tlie first in w hich deism 
was ever reduca-d to a system, the author main¬ 
tains the siitlicieiuy, univers.allty, and absolute per¬ 
fection of natural religion, and the consccpient iise- 
lessiK'ss of supernatural revelation. This universal 
religion he reduees to the following articles:—1. 

'I hat there is one siqireme tiod. 2. That he is 
ehielly to Ih' Avorshipped. U. That ]>iety and virtue 
are tlie principal ]>art of his w orship. 4, That wc 
must nqient of our sins, and if we do so, God w ill 
panlon them. 5. d’liat good men are rew arded, and 
liad men punished, in a t’uture stati'; or, as he somc- 
tinus expresses it, both here and hereafter. In 
reprinting tlic work at London in 104.'), he added 
two tracts, I>f’ (musIs Krronim [‘ (>f the Causes 
of Error'], and J)t lit iiyinne Laici f ‘ Of the Reli¬ 
gion of a Layman’] ; and soon afterwards he pub¬ 
lished another Iniok, mititled Dv JivUywne GcnHlinm^ 
Krroninnptc npwi vos (dnisl.s, of xvliich an English 
translation appearinl in 170b, entitleil ‘ 'fhe Ancient 
Religion of the (ientiles. and Gause of their Errors, 
(kmsidcred.’ The treatise ‘De \'"eritate* was answ ered 
by (ho French jihilosopluT Gassendi, and nmiierous 
replies have a]>])oared in I'ingland. l>ord Herbert wrote 
a History of the Life, and /ieiyn of Kiny Jlenry VII 
which was not printed till if>49, tiie year after his 
death. It is termed by Lord Orford ‘ a masterpiece 

♦ Second Preliminary Iilssertatinn to ‘ i:nc'ycloi>wdia nritou- 
nion,’ p. 31a. 

f Lulund's View of the Dcihtiral Writers, Tadter II. 
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I of historic biographyand in Bishop Nicolson’s 

I opinion, ‘the author luis acquitted liiniself with the 
like reputation as Lord Chancellor Bacon gained by 
the Life of Henry VII., having, in the i)oUte and 
martial part, been admirably exact, from the best 
records that remain.’ lie has been accused, how¬ 
ever, of partiality to the tyrannical monarch whose 

1 actions he relates, and of having produced rather a 
panegyric, or an apology, than a fair and judicious 
; representation. As to style, the Avork is considered 
one of the best old specimens of historical compo¬ 
sition in the language, being manly and vigorous, 
and unsullied by the quaintness and pedantry of the 
age. Lord Herbert is remarkable also as tiie earliest 
of our autobiograpbers. The memoirs which be left 
of his own life were first printed in 1764, and have 
ever since been popular. In the following extract, 
i there is evidence of the singular find, that tlmugh be 
! conceived revelation unnecessary in a religions point 

I of view, he seriously looked for a eoinmimleation of 
: the Divine will as to tlie publication or suppression 
of his principal work ; — 

]\ry book, Ih' Vx rUate, iwovf tH-fJiujtiiliir a re¬ 
latione Vo'islmlll, ft a having been 

begun by rne in Kngland, and formed there in all its 
principal parts, was about this time finished ; all the 
spare hours Avhich 1 could get from my visits and 
negotiations being employed to perfeec this work, 
which was no sooner done, but that I communicated 
it to Hugo Grotius, that great scholar, who, having 
escaped his prison in the Low Countric-s, came into 
France, and was much welcomed by me and jMonsicur 
Ticlcncrs also, one. of the greatest scholars of his time, 
vho, after they had perused it, and given it more 
commendations than it is fit ft>r me to repeat, ex¬ 
horted me earnestly to print and pul^li.‘^]l it ; Innvheit, 
as tlie frame of my wdede hook was so dillerent fr«/m 
anything tvhieh had been written heretofore, I found 

I must either renounce the autliority of all that had 
vrritten formerly concerning the method of tinding out 
truth, and consequently insist upon my own ivay, or 
hazard myself to a general censure, eonceming the 
Avholc argument of mv book ; 1 must confess it did not 
a little animate mo, that tlie two great persons above- j 
mentioned did so highly value it, yet, as ] knew' it j 
^would meet vvitli much opposition, I did considm* 
Avhether it was not better for me a wliile to suppress i 
it. Being thus doubtful in rny chamber, one fair day 
in the summer, my casement being open tiuvards the 
Boutli, the sun shining clear, and no wind stirring, I 
took my book ‘ De Veritate’ in my liand, and, kneel¬ 
ing on my knees, devoutly said these words; — 

‘ 0 thou eternal God, anther of the light which 
now shines upon me, and giver of all inward illumi¬ 
nations, I do beseech thee, of tby infinite goodness, 
to pardon a greater request tlian a sinner ought to 
make ; I am not satisfied enougli ivliether I shall 
publish this book De Veritate ; if it be for thy glorv, j 
I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven ; if not, 

1 I shall suppress it.’ 

I had no sooner spoken these word.s, but a loud, 

1 though yet gentle noise, came from the heavens (for 
! it was like nothing on earth), Avhich did so comfort 
j and cheer me, that I took my petition as granted, and 
j that I had the sign I demanded, wliereuf)on also I 

1 resolved to print my book. 

1 This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest 

; before the eternal ( Jod is true, neither am I any w'ay 
^ superstitiously deceived herein, since T did not only 

1 clearly hear the noise, but In the serenest sky that 

1 ever I saw, being without all cloud, did to my think- 
1 ing see the place from whence it came. 

As a sample of his ‘ Life of Henry Vill.,’ take his 

1 account of 

1_ 

[i.SVr Thomas Morel's Resignation of the Gtrat 8t.aL] 1 

Sir 'fhomas More, Lord Chancellor of Kngl.and, j 
after divers suits to l>e discharged of his jdacc (which j 
lie had held two years and a-half), did at length by ! 
the kinti's good leave resign it. "I'lie example whereof | 
being rare, will give me occasion to s])cak more parti- j 
cularlv of him. Sir Thomas More, a poi*son of sharp | 
wit, ami endued besides w'ith excellent parts of 
Irarniu" (as his works may testify), Avas yet (out of I ' 
know' not Avhat natural facetiousness) given so unich 
to jesting, that it detracted no little from the gra\ity 
and importanee of liis plaee, which, though gonenilly | 
noted and disliked, 1 do not think Avas enougli to | 
make him give it ovi'r in that merriment Ave shall ' 
find anon, or retire to a priiatc life. Neither can I j 
believe him so much addicted to his ])rivate opinions * 
as to detest all other governments but bis own lltopia, ' 
so that it is probable some vehennmt desire to follow ; 
his hook, or secret ofleiice taken again.^d some ]>('rson 1 
or matt(“r (among Avhieh porehanei' tlu' king's new in- ! 
tended marriage, or tlu' like, might )>e aeeoiinte»l) , 
ix'casioned this strange eonnstd : tlmu-'h, yet, I find no, ! 
reji'^-on preten<lc<i for it, hut infirmity and Avant of ; 
liealih. Our king hereiqion taking tlu* seal, and giv- j 
iug it, together with the ordiT of knighthood, to | 
'I'homas Aiidehy, speaker of the Lower Ilon-e, Sir 
'fhomas More, Avitliout acquainting any body Avith i 
Avh.at he had domg r pairs to his family at Chelsea, 
wIktc, after a mu'^s eelebratcsl the next day in the 
ehureh, he eomos to his lady’s pew, Avith his hat in 
lii.s liand (ati olfice f u'merly done' by one of his gentle¬ 
men), and says, ‘ Madam, mv lord is gnate.’ But she 
thiiiiving thi.s at first to be but (uio (d‘ his j<*sts, avus 
little moved, till ho told lier sadly, he had gi\<‘n up 
the gn’at seal; Avliereupon she speaking some pas- ' 
.sitiiiate Avord.s, he calleil Ids (laugliters then pre-icnt to | 
j see if thev <‘ould not spy some fault uh(mt their j 
niother'.s dressing : but they after staireh s'aving they 
could find none, lie re})lie(l, ‘ Do a on not jH'reeivo that ' 
your mothei's no.^e stamleth somewhat aAvry {’ — of j 
Avliich i'-er the i>rovol;ed lady Avas so sen-dMe, that she : 
went fnuji him in a rage. Shortly after, he acquainted 
hi.-; servants Avitli Avhat he had done, dlsmi.s>ing them 
also t‘> the uttendanee some other great ]»ersonages, 1 

to wiioni he had recommended tiiem. For his fool, he 
bcstow(‘d him (Ui the lord mayor during hisofiice, and 
afterAvards mi liis successors in that eluirge. And now 
eoming to himself, he Ix'gan to consider hoAV mueh he 
Iiad left, and finding that it Avas not above one hun¬ 
dred pound.s A'carly in lands, bosiiles some money, he 
advised Avith his daugliters how to liA'O togeilier. But J 
the grieved geiitleAA'orncn (aa-Iio knew not what tore- j 
])ly, or indeed liow' to take these jes(s) remaining | 
a.-^tonislied, he says, ‘ We ay ill begin Avitii tlie slemler j 
diet of tin? students of the law, and if that Avill not ' 
hold out, Ave will take sncli eommon.s fis tliev have at | 
Oxford; Avhieh yet if onr purse will not htreteli to 
maintain, for our last refuge Ave will go a-)>egging, and 
at cA'cry mai)’.s door sing togidlier a Salic Rcgiiui to get 
alm.s. But the.se jests wovo thought to luive in them 
more levity, than to he taken overyAvhere for current ; 
ho might liave qnittc<l lii.s dignity without using such 
sarcasms, and betaken himself to a more retired and 
quiet life, Avithout making them or himself contemp¬ 
tible. And certainly whatsoever he intended hereViv, 
his family so little understood his meaning, that they 
needed souio more serious instructions. So that I 
cannot persuade my.solf for all this talk, that ho ex¬ 
cellent a person Avould omit at fit times to give hia 
family that soher account of his relinquishing this 
place, which I find ho did to the Archbishop Warham, 
Krasmus, and otliers. | 

TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

One of the most important literary undertok* 
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injrs of tbiR er.'i vafl tlu; oxccnlion of the i)resent 
aiithoriHed tvanslulion (<f tlie liihle. At the great 
conferenec lii'ld in lOOt at Hainj>t{jn Court, be¬ 
tween the estabh.shed and jniritan clergy, Ihe ver¬ 
sion of Scripture then (‘xisting was gerjerally di-^- 
approved of, and the king (•on.seqiunily apjauntcd 
ftfty-four men, many of wliutn were crTiinent as 
Hebrew and (Jreek scholars, to coninience a new 
trunslatioji. In 1007, forty-sf-vaai of tlu; miinher 
met, in six parti(‘s, at Oxford, ('anjl>ridge, and Wf'st- 
ininster, and ])roceedcd to their task, a certain por¬ 
tion of Scripture being assigned to eaeh. Kverv ; 
individual of each <livisio!i. in tin* first ]>laec, trans¬ 
lated the jtortion assigned to the divisjon, all of 
wliicdi translations were (ollected; and wln-n each 
party had dctenninc<l on tlic construction f>f its ]>art, 
it was prop()s “d to the other divisictns for general 
ap}U’ol)ation. ^\■!H•n they met lo::* tlu r, one read the ; 
new Version, ^vllilst all tin- re>t In ld in tln ir liands ; 
(‘ithcr copies of the- m'iginal. (-r some valuable ver- i 
siim ; and on any one objeeting to a pass.-.-je, tlie j 
. ■Ifad('r stopjusl till it ^vas agree/i njjon. 'flu- re. ult [ 
was publidied in Idll, and has ever .•■inee hian le- j 
piit<d as a Iran lation e,>ti<rallv fagtifu!, and an 
excellent specimen ('f the huignagv.' tf the time.} 
llcing universally la-ad 1\\ all ranks ed’ tlie iK-oplc. it 
has emit ribnit'd mo-^t es eitli-dly ftgise ^■la^iiity and 
iinifonnity to the Ihigll-.h tongue. 

KINO JA'ins I. 

Kgsc Jasiks was liimsilfan a.inhor, but his w<irks ! 
are now consivima'd m>. la ly as euriosities. llis m..:-t . 
(:elebrat('d j'Voduetions are the />^/^.^^eea Jfomi, I 
mohtijxijy, and /I ( 'Kinit> r/>!<tst tn 'l\>}htcc(\ 'J’iie fi;-'^! j 
was written, tbr the instruction of liis pon rriia-e 
H( •nr;', a slintt tirm' ]>< thro tlu' union of the crowns, 
tind sfcms not to li.i\a- iiecu originally intended Ihr 
the ]na'ss. In the ‘ 1 la'inonology.’ the Ihitisli Solo- : 
nion display.s his wisdom and learning in maintain¬ 
ing the cxi.-lenee and eriminality of witehc-', and 
discussing tlie manner in whiili their h-ats arc 
IHuToriiKal. ()in' la tdei-s Mill he amU'cd hy the 
following ('xtraets iVoiii this {jerformaucc, the first 
of wliieh is from the preface : — 

[ .S'orrery (fi?d If//''v r. o'.'.] • 

Tin' fenrbil iibounding at thb time in this country 
of these delr'tal'lc hlav< s (»f the dt'vil, the wiicln's or 
emdiaiitcrs, hath mov<-il ino (bohaad rcadt-r) to *!.;■<- 
patch in ])osl this folh-uliig trcali'-c of mine, not in j 
any >use (as I juaUc-t ) to stawef r a show of my learn- I 
ing and ingliie, hut only, mo\ed td coTiMdcina-, to j 
press tlicrcby, s<> far as I can, to resolve tlie doul-ting | 
hearts of many ; both that sneh assaults of Satlmn are j 
most certainly ]»ractis< d, and that tlic instrunienlM j 
thereof merits most se\erely to he pnnislied : against | 
the danmahle opiniotis of two [>rlncipallv in our age, 
whereof the one callc<l Scot, an Kiiglishiuan, is nt»t 
ashamed in public print to deny that there can he 
such a thing as witclicraft ; and so maintains the t)ld 
error of the Sadduoees in denying of spirits. The 
other called Wierus, a (dermaii physician, sets out a 
public apology for nil these crafrs-i'olks, whereby, ]>ro- 
curhig for their impunity, In' plainly bewrays himself 
to have been one of that }»rofi ssion. And for to make 
this treatino the more [deasunt and facile, I have put it 
in form of a dialogue, which 1 havedivide«l into three 
books : the first 8jR*aking of magic in general, and 
necromancy in special ; tlio second, of sorcc'rv and 
witchcraft; and the third contains a di.scourse of all 
these kinds of spirits, and spectres that npp<*ars ami 
troubles persons : together with a conclusion of the 
whole work. My intention in this labour is only to 
prove tw'O things, as 1 liave already said : the one. 


that such <levilish arts Iiave been and arc : the other, 
what <'.vact trial and severe j>uniKhment they rnorU : 
and tlien i’ore rea-on I, what kind of things arc pos- 
‘^ible Im 1>c performed in these arts, and by what 
natural caiivcs tlo*y may he. Not that I touch every ! 
particular tliing ol' tlu; deviTs ]>ow'er, lor that were i?.- 
finite : but <tn;y, to speak schoLasticly (HiriCC this ' 
cannot be sj-*iLcri in onr lan uuigc), I reason upon i 
f/rnwf, leaving y:j,oh^ and (lltj'rrrnfid to be corn])re- ' 
hended therein. As, bu- cxamjde, speaking of the 
power of rnagicians in the first book and sixth chapter, ; 

I sny tliat they can suddenly cause lie brought unto 
them all kinds of dainty tlis-,-•? l)y their familiar 
sjiirit : since as a th.ief he <I< lighis lo steal, and a ' 
spirit he can .subtllly and smhh-iily enough transport : 
t)u' same. .\ow, umlcr thismay be comprehended : 
all J Tin Ici liars depending thereupon ; such as the 
bringing wine ot:t of a wall (tis v.e have heard oft to 
have }.(■■ Ti pract IsmI ) a!i<l such otinas; wliich parti- 
cniars an; sutlicicntiy proved by the rca.soiis of the 
^gciKiai. 

[Ifoir HV/c/ay Tnird.^ 

Tbit by wliat way say tlicy, or think ye 
it po -ible, they can come to these unlawful conven- 
t n>n'' .' 

//y/.goaio.T. 'Micro i- ilw' tliing which T esteem their 
sen-'--'^ tf) 1)(. (bdudc't in, and, though they lie not in ‘ 
c.mfe<sin;r of it, because tlmy think it to be true, yet | 
not t" be so in snbr-tance or eift-el, ftir they say, that ! 
bv dixt rs means they may convene either to the ador- ■ 
ing of their ina.ster, or to the juitting in practice any ! 
i-i-rvice *,f his committed unto their charge ; oneway is i 
natural, wliich is natural riding, going, or sailing, at ; 
what h'ur their ma-ter comes and advertises them. | 
And this way may be easily believed. Anotlicr way 
is somewhat more strange, ami yet it is possible to be 
tnc' : which is by being carried by the force? of the 
spirit which is tin ir conductor, either above the earth or 
ahitvc the .«>ea, swiftly, to tlic }>lace where they arc to 
meet ; which 1 am pt'i-suadcd to be likewdse ]>ossible, 
in respect tliat as llabakkuk was carrici^by the nngel 
in that form to the den where IhinitT lay, so think I 
the devil will be remly to imitate (sod, as 'well in that 
as in other things: which is much more possible to 
him to do, being a spirit, than to a mighty wind, 
being but a natural meteor, to transport from one place 
to anotlicr a solid body is commonly and daily seen 
in practice. Ibit in this violent form tlu'y cannot be 
cai rie.l but a short bounds, agreeing with the space 
that the y may retain their breath : for if it were 
longer, tlu'ir breath could let remain unextinguished, 
tiieir body being carried in .such a violent andforcildo \ 
manner, as, by example, if one fall otV a small hciglit, ' 
bis life is but in peril, according to the bar<] or .soft 
lighting; but if one fall from a high and stay* rock, | 
his breath will be bwcibly banished from the boily be- « 
fore be can win- to the earth, as is oft seen by expori- . 
cnee. ,\n<l in this transj>orting they say themselves, j 
that th>‘v are invisible to any other, exeept amongst j 
themselves. For if the devil may f<>rm what kind of | 
impression.s he pleases in the air, as I have said liefore, 
speaking of magic, w by may he not far easier thicken , 
and obscure so the air that is next about them, by con¬ 
tracting it stnTit togcilu r, that the beams of any other 
man's eyes eannot pierce through the same, to see . 
them ? Ibit the third way of their coming to their 
conventions is that wliorcln 1 think them deluded ; for j 
some of them saitli that, being transformed in the like- [ 
ness of a little luaist or fowd, they w ill come and pierce 
through wliatsoever house or ehureh, though all ordi¬ 
nary ]>assages be closed, by whatsoever open the air 
may enter in at. And some saith, that their bodice 
lying Btill, lis in na ecstacy, their .spirits will be 
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iravished out of their bodies, and carried to such places ; 
and for vcrifvin*^^ thereof will give evident tokens, as 
Vroll by witnesses that have seen tJicir body lying 
Henseless in tlie mean time, as by naming persons 
; whom with they met, and giving tokens what purpose 
I was amongst them, whom otherwise they could not 
have known ; for this form of journeying they aflirm 
; to use most wlien they are transported from one coun- 
j try to another. 


ROBKUT BURTON. 

One of the most entertaining prose writers of this 
age w^as Kobert Burton (157G—1030-40), rector 
of Sograve in Leicestersliire, and a member of 
Christ-chureli, Oxford. Burton was a inaii gf^reat 
IxmevolenCiU, mtegrity, and leannufi, but of a wdimi- 
1si(ial and mcianc.holy disposition. Though at ecr- 
tain times ho was a faeetious companion, at others 
his s]>irits were very low; and wlieii in this condi- 



Koljort I Mir ten. 


tion, he used to go flown to tlie river near Oxford 
and dispel the gloom ])V listening to tlie cviarsc 
jests and ribaldry of the Viargemen, wliieh excited 
his violent laughter. 'Fo alleviate liis mental dis¬ 
tress, he wrote a book, (ntitled The Anatomy of 
Melancholy^ \:\\\v\\ ai)pearfd in and presents, 

in (juaint language, and with many shrewd and 
amusing remarks, a view of all the mfxlifications 
of that disease, and the manner of curing it. Tlie 
erudition displayed in this work is extraordinary, 
every page abounding witli quotations from Latin 
authors. It w.as so siieeessfiil at first, that the 
publisher realised a fortune by it; and Warton say's, 
that ‘ tlie author’s variety of learning, his quota¬ 
tions from scarce arid l^tnrbTrrs hboks, his pedantry, 
'sparkling witli rude wit and shapeless elegance, 
inlscellaneons matter, intermixture of agree.ahlc tal(!s 
and illustrations, and, perhaps above alt, the singit- 

""Tarities of his feelings, clothcfl, in ru uncommon 
qhfSIhTriess of style, have contributed to render it, 
0 VeiT ter* modem readers, a valuable repository pi*., 
aniusement and infomiatiohr Tt'deTightefl'nf 'd’ohn- 
i^nTraoHFiMichrd^ this ‘ w^as the only Iwok 

that ever to o ^ him out of bed 

' tTmutiatien' was considerably 
eiiTeTf® 5 ffn)y the publication of ‘ Illastrations of 
Sterne,* in 179S, by the late Dr Ferriar of Manches¬ 
ter, w'ho convicted that vmte^f copying passages, 

________ 


verbatim, from Burton, without acknowdedgment. 
Many others have, with like silence, extracted ma¬ 
terials from bis pages. Tlie book has lately been 
more than once reprinted. 

I’refixed to the ‘Anatomy of Mihineholy ’ is a 
poem of twelve stanzas, fiom wdiieli Milton has 
borrowed some of the innigerv of bis ‘ II Penseroso.’ 
Tlie first six stanzas are as foUuw's :— 


[The Author's Ahstract of Melancholy.'] 

\\'hon I go musing all alone. 

Thinking ofilivt'rs Ihings fon>known, 

^Vhen 1 build custlcs in the air, 

Void of sorrow, void of I’ear, 

IMcasing mysclC with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my j(jys tc this aie follv; 

ISonght su sweet as melanelioly. 

Wlien 1 go walking all alone, ^ 

h’eeounting what 1 Inne ill-done, 

My thoug.hts on me then tyrannise, 
l-'o;ir and sorroiv me surjiri^e ; 

Whether 1 tarry still, or go, 

I Methinks the lime m<»\es mtv slow, 

i All my grli'l’s to this are jollv ; 

Nought so stid as melanelioly. 

Wlien to myself 1 tict and smile, 

^\'ilh pleasing thoughts tlie time beguile, 
r»y a brook side or wood so green, 
rnheurJ. unsougbi Ibr, or uu>een, 

A thou>and pleasures do im bless, 

And crown my soul witli bappini'M.s. 

All my joys be>ides aie lolly; 

None so sweet as inelanehofy. 

When I lie, >it, or nalk aloiu', 

I sigh, 1 grio\e, making great moan ; 

In a dark grove or irksome «len, 

W'lth iliseontimls ami furies then, 

A thousand miseries at oneo 
Mine lieavy heart and sonl ensconeo. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

None so sour as melancholy, 

IVIetliinks 1 lu'ar, iiH'lIiinks f sec 
Sweet music, wondrous nudody, 
d’owns, palaetr.s, and cities, fine ; 

Here neiw, then there, tin* world is mine, 

Bare beauties, gallant ladic,^ sldnc, 

\\Tiate’cr U lovely h divine. 

All otluT joys (o tin's are folly ; 

None so sweet as inclaneholv. 

Methinks 1 irear, iriethinks I see 
flhost, golilins, fien<ls ; my jdiantaslc 
Presents a thoiisarid n;:ly shapes ; 

Ileadicss bears, black men, and apes; 

Doleful outcries and fearful siglits 
My sad and dismal soul atfrigbts. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

None 80 damiiM as melancholy. 

Of Burton’s prose, the following will serve as a 
specimcui:— 

[Meletncltoly and Conternjtlatkm.] 

Voluntary solitariness is that which is familiar with 
melancholy, and gently brings on, like a Siren, a 
Bhooing-horn, or some spliinx, to tluH irrevocable gulf : 
a primary cause Ihso calls it : most pleasant it is at 
frrst, to such as are melancholy given, to Ho in bed 
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whole days, and keep their chambers ; to walk alone 
in HOinc solitary grove, betwixt wood and water, by a 
brook side; to meditate upon some delightsome and 
pleasant subjert, which shall affect them most; ‘aina- 
bilis insania,’ and * inentiH gratissimus error.* A most 
incomparable tlelight it is so to and 

build castles in the air ; to go 

selves, acting an infinite variety of parts, which they 
sup])ose ainl strongly imagine they represent, or that 
; they see acted or <lone. ‘ lUanda fiuidern al) initio* 
J —pleasatjt, indeed, it is at first’], saith l.emnius, 

: to eonceive and meditate of such jdeasant things 
soinetinies, pn.unf^ or fo come, as Uhasis sj>eaks. 

So delightsome these toys are at first, they could 
spend wliole <lays and nights without sleep, even 
wliole y«‘ars alone in sin h conteinpl itlons and fan- 
tasti<*a.l ineditatioiiy,wlilch art' like u ito dreams Tc-nd 
they will hardly he drawn from th 'in, or willingly 
inlcrrujif. So pleasain. iltei. vaii* comauts are, that 
they liinder their ordinary ta-tl-s and rjeces,-.ary husi- 
ness ; they cannot address tiit'msclvcs to them, or 
alni(»st to any sttnly t»r einphymcnt : these fantasti- 
* cal and ht'W'itcliing thoughts so covertly, so feelingly, 
so urgently', so cOTitinnally set upon, eiecp in, insinu¬ 
ate, possess^ ovtMtoiue, distract, and detain them ; 
they cannot, T say, l'o about their more neoc'Sary 
business, stave off or extricate tliernstdves, but are 
ever musing, melancholising. and carried along, as lie 
(they say) that is led rouicl ab<tut an h<‘ath with a 
]mek in tin' night. '1 liey run earnestly <m in this 
bibyrinth of uuJtious and solieitous mclaucholv ine- 
ditatieus, and cannot well or willingly refrain, or 
easily leave <^1'winding an<l unw in-ling themselves, as 
so many <’locks, and still jdeasing their humours, until 
at last the scene is turned uj>on a sudden, by some 
bad (<bjeci ; and thev, being now habituated to suc'h 
vain im'ditations and s-ditary places, can endure no 
company, can ruminate of imthing but harsh and 
distasteful suhjects. Fear, sm-row, suspicion, * sub- 
rusticus pudor’—(* clownish bashfuliics'.’], discontent, 
can’s, and weariness (»f life, surprise them in a mo 
ment ; and tliey can tliink of notliing else : conti¬ 
nually su-pi'cting, n<» ‘•ooncr are their eyes open, but 
this infernal ]dague (d' luelaiiclioly sci/.elh on them, 
and terrifies their s-mls, representing some dismaV 
<,b)e<’t to their minds, which now, by no means, no 
labour, no jiersuasions, they can av<fni ; 'Jucret lateri 
Iclhalis arumbd -I* (he deadly arrow sticks fast in 
their sltle’j; they may not he ri<l of it ; they can¬ 
not n'sist. I nia*Y not d<‘ny but that there is some 
prolitaVde meditation, contemplation, ami kiml t)f 
solitariness to he embraced, which the lathers so 
highly commoiided (llieroin, ( hrys^istome, Cyprian, 
Austin, in wlmle tracts, which I’clrarch, Krasmus, 
Stella, atid others, .so much magnify in their btM)ks) ; 
a jiaradise, a Inuiven on eartli, if it be used aright, 
good for the body', and better for the soul ; as many 
of these old monks used it, to dinuc contem|datif*ri ; 
as Siiimlus, a courtier in Adrian’s time, I)ioclesiHn 
’ the emperor, retired themselves, kc. In that .sense, 
* Vatia solus .scit vivere’ - (‘ Vutia abme knows how 
; to Hve’l ; wliich the Komaris were wont to say, 

{ when they commended a country life ; or to the bet- 
j tcring of their knowledge, as I)emocritus, Cleanthes, 

I and those excellent philosophers have ever done, to 
8<»questcr themselves from the tumultuous world ; 
or as in Pliny’s Villa l^aurciitana, Tully’s 'I^uscido^ 
Jovius’s study, that they might l)euer ‘ vaenre sttSTu^ 
ct Uco’ [* give themselve.s up to Go«l and tbeir stiidies’J. 
^felTiiinks, therefore, our too zealous innovators were 
not so wtdl advised in tliat general subversion of ab¬ 
beys and religious houses, promiscuously to fling 
down all. They might have taken away those gross 
abuses crept in amongst them, rectified such incon¬ 
veniences, and not so far to have raved and raged 
against those fair buildings and everlasting monuments 


of our forefathers* devotion, consecrated to pious uses. 
Some monasteries and collegiate cells might have been 
well spared, and their revenues otherwise employed, 
here ami there one, in good towns or cities at least, \ 
for men and women of all sorts and conditions to I 
live ill, to secpiester themselves from the cares and ' 
tumults of the w'orld, that were not desirous or fit 
to marry, or otherwise willing to be troubled with | 
common affairs, and knew not w'cll where to bestow 
themselves ; to live apart in, for more conveniency, \ 
good education, better corripany sake ; to follow their j 
studies (1 say) to the perfection of arts and sciences, I 
common good, and, as some truly devoted monks of i 
; old had done, freely and truly to serve God : for these j 
men arc neitlier solitary nor idle, as the yioet made ! 
answci to tlie liusliaiidman in Alsop, that objected ! 
idleness to ulir *, he was never so idle as in his com- ■ 
pany ; or that Seipio Africanus, in Tully, ‘ nunquam 
’ minus solus, quam cum solus; nunquarU minus : 
’ otio'^ns quani cum c.s.^et olio.sus*«^r‘never less soli- i 
j tai-y. than when he was alone, never i,:ore busy than ' 
I when he seemed to bo most idle']. It reported j 
j by Plato, in his dialogue /Je AtnorCy in that pro- j 
digious commendation of Socrates, how a deep medi- ' 

' tatioii coining into Socrates’s mind by chance, he | 
stoo<l still musing, ‘ eodem vestigio cogitabuudus,’ i 
I from morning to noon ; and when, as then he hod * 
not yet linishe<l his meditation, ‘ porstabat cogitans,* i 
; he s*) continued till the evening; the soldiers (for he 
' then followe«l the camp) observed him wdth admira- 
' lion, ami on set purj>oso watched all night ; but he 
peisevere<l immoveable, ‘ ad exortum soli.s,’ till the j 
sun rose in the morning, and then, saluting the sun, 

: went his ways. In what humour constant Socrates 
: <lid thus, I know not, or how- he might l:>c affected ; 
but this w'ouM be pernicious to another man ; what 
intricate business might .so really po.sscss him, I can¬ 
not easily gue.ss ; but thi.s is ‘otiosum otium’— [‘care- 
Ic'is tramiuillity’j ; it is fur otficrwisc w ith these men, 
i acc'onling to Seneca: ‘omnia nobis mala solitudo per- , 
i .‘iiiadct’—f‘ this solitude undoeth us’] ; * pugnat cum | 
: vita Hoeiaii’—[‘ ’tis a destructive solitanues!? 7 . 'These 
iiien are devils alone, as the saying i.s, ‘homo solua 
aut deiis aut demon’—[‘a man alone, is eilhef a 
■ saint or a devil*] ; * mens ejus aut languescit, aut tu- 
i inevcit’ —his mind either languishes or bursts’] ; ; 
' aiid ^yie auli !’—in thi,s sense, wo be to him that is i 
; >o alone I i’he.se wrctchc.s do frequently degenerate j 
j from men, and, of sociable creatures, become beasts, | 
' iiion'<tep<, inhumane, ugly to behold — niimnthmpi; i 
they do even loathe tlicmselvcs, and hate the company 
j of men, ns so many Timons, Nebuchaduezzars, by | 
I too inucli indulging to these pleasing humours, and ! 
I through their own default. So that which Mercu- 
; rialis H.) sometimes expostulatc<l with his 

; melancholy paiieiit, may Ive justly applied to every 
I .solitary and idle person in particular : ‘ Xatura de 
te viiletur conqueri posse,’ Ac.—[‘Nature may justly 
: conijilain of iliee, that, whereas she gave thee a 
’ good wholesome temperaturt', a sound hotly, and God 
hath given thee .so divine and excellent a soul, so 
many good parts and profitable gifts ; thou hast not 
only contemned and r<‘jccted, but hast corrupted 
them, polluted them, overthixiwu their temperature, 
and perverted those gift.s with riot, idleness, solitari- 
iiesvs, and many other ways ; thou art a traitor to God 
and nature, an enemy to thyself and to the world’]. 
*Perditi«) tuieex te’ Ac.—[‘thou hast lost thj'self wil¬ 
fully, cast away thyself ; thou thyself art the efficient 
cause of thine owui misery, by not resisting such vain 
cogitations, but giving way unto them’]. 

Burton, who believed in judicial astrology, is 
said to have foretold, from a calculation of his 
nativity, the time of his owm death; which occurred 
at the period he predicted, but not without some 
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Suspicion of its having been occasioned by his 
own hand. In his epitaph at Oxford, written by 



Tomb of liurton, in tlie Ciithudral. 
himself, lie is described ns having Jived and died l)y 
melancholy. 


TH03IAS DKKKKR. 

It may be observed, tliat there was no absolute 
want of the lighter kind of prose during tliis age. 
Several of tlie dramatists and others amused them¬ 
selves by throwing olT small works of a satirical and 
humorous cast, but all of them in a style so far from 
pure or elegant, and so immediately referring to 
passing manners, that th(-y liave, with Inirdly an 
exception, sunk into oblivion. Thomas Dekker, 
who has already been spoken of as a writer of i>lays, 
produced no fewer than fourteen works of this kind. 
In one, entitled The Gull's Hornbook^ ])ublished in 
1609, he assumes the character of a guide to the 
fashionable follies of the t(jwn, Imt only with the 
design of exposing them to ridicule. 'J’ho following 
extracts may serve as specimens of the light writing 
of the period 

[Af/alnst Fme Clofhcs.'l 

Goo<i_.clothes- arc the embroidered trappings of 
pri^e, and good cheer the Vel^ root of gluttony. Bid 
yiban^ think you, come wrangling into the world about 
no better matters, than all his lifetime to make jirivy 
searches in Birchin Lane for whalebone doublets, or 
for pics of nightingales’ tongues in Ileliogabalus his 
kitchen! No, no; the first suit of apparel that ever 
mortal man put on, came neither from the mercer’s 
shop nor the merchant’s warehouse ; Adam’s bill 
would have been taken then, sooner than a knight’s 
bond now; yet was he groat in nobody’s books for 
satin and velvets. The silk-worms had something 
else to do in those days than to set up ioorns, and be 
flcee of the weavers. His breeches were not so much 
worth as King Stephen’s, that cost but a poor noble ; 


for Adam’s holiday hose and doublet were of no better 
stulF than plain fig-leaves, and Eve’s best gown of the 
same piece ; them went but a pair of shears Jietween 
them. An antiquary of this town has yet some of 
the powder of those leaves to show. Tailors then 
were none of the twelve companies; their hall, that 
noAV is larger than some »lorfos among the Nethcr- 
hiiiders, ivas then no bigger than a Dutcli butcher’s 
shop : they durst not strike doivn their customers 
with large bills : Adimi cared not an apple-paring for 
tlicir lousy hems. There was tlicn neither the Spanish 
slop, nor the skipper’s galligaskin, nor the Danish 
sleeve, nor the I’lench standing collar : your treble- | 
quadruple rutls, i\or your stitl-ucckcd rabatos, that j 
liavo more arclies lor pvitle than cun stand under five j 
London bridges durst not then set themselves out ivi ; 
pi/int ; for the patent lor starch eould by no means be ! 
signetl. Faslii(in Avas then counted a disease, and • 
horses died of it ; but now, thanks to folly, it is held > 
the only rare })hysie, and the purest golden asses live ; 
ujion it. ; 

[Ilou'd Giilhint shovjd lnhav€ hinhidf in PauVs iru/Le*] 

lie that Avoulil strive to faslilon 1j!s legs to his silk j 
stoekiiiL's, an<l bis proud gait to his ]>nMAd garters, h t \ 
him Avliitr doAvn these observations : for, if be once get j 
to Avalk by the l)ook, and I see no naisun but he may, 
as Avell as fight liy the bonk, PauTs may be ])rnud of 
him; Will t.’larko sluill ring forth <‘ueomiunis in his 
hoiiour; John, in Paul’s churehvurd, bliall fit his 
head fur an excellent block ; Avliilsi iill tin' inns of 
Court rejoice to behold liis most handsome calf. 

Your jijovliterranean isle is then the only gallery, 
Avlierein tlie jiieturcs of all your tr.*c fashioiuite and 
eomplimental gulls are, and ougJit to be Jiung up. , 
Into that gallery carry your neat body ; but take heed 
you pick out such an hour, Avlicn the main shoal of ! 
islanders arc .suiiiiming up and down. And first oh- ' 
serve your doors of entrance, and your exit ; not much i 
unlike the jdayers at the theatrca ; kce[dng yur de- | 
corums, even in fantasticality. As, for example, if i 
you proA'e to he a nortlu ni gentleman, 1 would vvisli 
you to puHS tlii'ougli the north doqr, more often (\s]>c- ' 

cially than any of the other ; and so, according to 
your countries, take n»>te of your out ranees. j 

Now for your venturing into the walk. Be circum- i 
spcct, and Wary Avliat pillar you come in at; and take j 
heed in any case, as you h>A'e the reputation of your j 
honour, that you avoid tlie serving-man’s log, *and 
apyiroacli not Avitliin five fatliom of that pillar; but 
bend your course directly in the middle line, that the ; 
whole body of the church may appear to be yours ; 
where, in view of all, you may publish voiir suit in 
Avhat manner you aflect most, either with tlie slide of 
your cloak from the one shoulder ; and then you 
must, as ’tAVA?re in anger, suddenly snatch at "the 
middle of the inside, if it be talfota at the leiwt; and ! 
so by that means your costly lining is betrayed, or ! 
else by tlie pretty advantage of compliment. But 
one note by the AA'ay do I especially woo you to, the 
neglect of which makes many of our gaUants cheap ' 
and ordinary, that by no means you be been above ; 
four turns ; but in the fifth make yourself away, either j 
in some of the «emstern’ 8ho])S, the ncAV tobacco j 
office, or amongst the booksellers, Avhcrc, if you cannot i j 
read, exercise your smoke, and inquire who has writ i 
against this divine Avecd, &c. For this withdrawing 
yourself a little will much benefit your suit, which 
else, V too long walking, would be stale to the whole 
spectators; but howsoever, if Paul’s jacks l>e once up 
with their elbows, and quarrelling to strike eleven ; 
as soon as ever the clock has parted them, and ended 
the fray with his hammer, lot not the duke’s gaUeiy 
contain you any longer, but pass away apace in open 

* St Paid's Cathedral vras then a public promenade. 
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Tiew; in ^hich departure, if by chance you either 
encounter, or aloof olF throw your inquiBitire eye upon 
any knight or squire, being your familiar, salute him 
not by his name of Sir such-a-one, or so ; but call him 
Ned, or .lack, &c. This will set off your estimation 
with great men ; and if, though there be a dor.en com¬ 
panies between you, 'tis the better, he call aloud to 
you, for that is most genteel, to know where he shall 
find you at two o’clock; toll him at such an ordinary, 

I or such; and be sure to name those that arc dearest, 

! and whither none but your gallants resort. After 
I dinner you may appear again, having translated your- 
' self out of your Ihiglisli cloth cloak into a light 
Turkey grogrum, if you have that happiness of shift¬ 
ing ; ami then ho soon, for a turn or two, to correct 
‘ your teeth with some quill or silver instrument, and 
to cleanse your giiiiis with a wrought handkerchief: 
it skills not whetluT you dined, or no ; that is best 
known to your stoinacli, or in what place you dined ; 
though it were with cheese, of your owji mother’s 
making, in your chamber, or study. 

Josnpil ITAI.L. 

JnsKPri IIall, bishop of Norwicli, whoso poetical 
satires have already been inentiune<l, was the author 
of nntny cont ruversial tracts in defence of episeopacy; 
and, like many other churednnen. he sulfered for ids 
oj)inions during tlie ascendancy of the Presbyterians. 
Jle published also a variety of sernious, meditations, 
e]»istles, paraphrases, and other ])ie('es of a similar 
cliaraeler, 'rids dislinguislH d prelate died in 
From the jiitby aiul Htnieniious (juality of his style, 
he has Iweii called ‘ the ICnglish Senecamany 
parts (>f his jwosc writings have the thought, feel¬ 
ing, nml melody of the finest ]H)etry. 'i’ho most 
popular of his works is that entith‘d (Jccasumal Me- 
kita/ions, ii few extracts from which are here sub¬ 
joined, 

l j)on the S‘t<jht of a Tree Full-hlo»somed, 

Here is a tree overlaid with blossoms ; it is not 
possibh' that all the-e should prosper ; one of them 
must needs rob the other of moisture and growth ; 1 
do not love to sih: an infancy over-hopeful ; in these 
pn*giiaiit bt'giunings one faculty starves another, and 
at lost leaves the mind sujdess and barren* as, there¬ 
fore, we are wont to pull off some of the too frequent 
blossoms, that the rest may ilirive, so, it is good wis¬ 
dom to moderate the early excess of the parts, or pn)- 
gress of over-forward childhood. Neitlier is it other¬ 
wise in our Christian profession ; a sudtlen and lavi.sh 
ostentation of grace may fill the eye with wonder, 
and the mouth with talk, but will not at the last fdl 
the lap with fruit. 

Let me not promise too miieh, nor raise too high 
expectations of my undertakings j I had rather men 
should complain of my small hopes than of my short 
performances. 

U'pon ikewsion of a lied-hreast coming into Aw Chamher, 

Pretty bird, how cheerfully dost thou sit and sing, 
and yet kuowest not where thou art, nor where thou 
shalt make thy next meal ; and at night must shroud 
thyself in a bush for lodging ! What a shame i» it 
for me, that sec before mo so liberal provisions of my 
God, and find myself sit wann under iny own roof, 
yet am ready to iroop under a distrustful and un¬ 
thankful dufness. Had I so little certainty of iny 
harbour and pun^eyance, how heartless should I ho, 
how carefVil ; how little list should I liavo to make 
music to thee or myself I Surely thou comost not 
hither without a providence. God sent theo not so 
much to delight, as to shame mo, hut all in a convic¬ 
tion of my sullen unbelief, who, under more apparent 


means, am less cheerful and confident; reason and 
faith have not done so much in me, as in theo mere 
instinct of nature ; want of foresight makes thee more 
merry if not more happy here, than the foresight of 
better things niaketh me, 

O God, tiiy providence is not impaired by those 
powers thou hast given me above these brute things ; 
let not my greater helps hinder me from a holy 
security, and comfortable reliance on thee. 

Upon the Kindling of a Charcoal Fire» 

There arc not many creatures but do natural!’^ 
afieefc to diffuse and enlarge themsebes ; fire and 
water will neither of them rest contented with their 
own bounds ; those little sparks that 1 see in those 
coals, how they spread and enkindle their next brands I 
It is thus morally both in good and evil ; either of 
them dilates itself to their neighbourhood ; but espe¬ 
cially this is fw; jQueh more apparent in evil, by how 
much we are jiiorc n]>t to take it. Let hut some spark 
of heretical opinion be lot fall upon some unstable, 
proud, busy spirit, it catcheth instantly', and fires 
the jo'xt capable subject ; they two have easily in- 
flaincfl a third; and now the more society the more 
p«‘ed and advantage of a public combustion. When 
ve see the church on a flame, it is too late to complain 
of the flint and steel ; it is the holy wisdom of supe¬ 
riors to prevent the dangerous attritions of stubborn 
and wrangling spirits, or to quench their first sparks 
in the tinder. 

Hut why should not grace and truth be as success¬ 
ful ill dilating itself to the gaining of many hearts? 
Certainly these arc in Ihemsclves more winning, if 
our corruption had not made us indispose<.l to good : 
O (k>d, out of a holy envy and emulation at the 
speed of evil, I shall lal>our to enkindle others with 
these heavenly flames; it shall not be my fault if they 
‘'pread not. 

Upon the Fight of two SnaiU. 

There is much variety even in creatures of the same 
kind. Sec there, two snails ; one hath an house, the 
other wants it; yet both are snails, and it is a ques¬ 
tion, whether case is the lietter: that which hatha 
house hath more shelter, but that which wants it hath 
more freedom ; the privilege of that cover is but a 
burden ; you sens if it hath but a stone to climb over, 
with what stress it draw s up that beneficial load ; and 
if the passage prove strait, finds no entnince ; whereas 
the ernply suail makes no difference of way. Surely 
it is always an ease and sometimes a happiness to 
have nothing; no man is so worthy of envy as he that 
can be cheerful in want. 

Upton Ilearing of Music hy NigJiL 

How sweetly doth this music sound in this dead 
season ! In the day-time it would not, it could not, 
80 much affect the ear. All harmonious sounds are 
advanced by a silent darkness; thus it is with the 
glad tidings of salvation ; the gospel never sounds so 
sweet os in the night of preservation, or of our own 
private affliction ; it i.s ever the same, the differenoe 
is in our disposition to receive it. 0 God, whose 
praise it is to give songs in the night, make my pro- 
sjKirity conscionable, and my crosses cheerful. 

Ijnm the Sight of an Owl in the TmligiU, 

What a strange melancholic life doth this create 
lead; to hide her head all the day long in an ivy 
bush, and at night, when all other birds are at rest* 
to fly abroad, and vent her harsh notes. I know not 
w'hy the ancients have sacred this bird to wisdom, ex¬ 
cept it bo for her safe closeness and sin^lor perspi¬ 
cuity ; that when other domestical and airy creaturot 
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are blind, she only hath inward light, to discern the 
least objects for her own advantage. Surely thus 
much wit they have taught us in her ; that he is the 
wisest man that would have least to do with the mul¬ 
titude ; that no life is so safe as the obscure ; that I'e- 
tiredness, if it have less comfort, yet has less danger 
and vexation ; lastly, that he is truly wise who sees 
by a light of his own, when the rest of tlie world sit 
in an ignorant and confused darkness, unable to nj)- 
prehend any truth, save by the helps of an outward 
illumination. 

Had this fowl come forth in the day-time, how had 
all the little birds flocked wondering about her, to see 
heruncouth visage, to hear her untuned notes; she likes 
her estate never the worse, but [)leasctli herself in her 
own quiet reservedness ; it is not for a wise man to be 
much alfected with the censures of the rude and un- 
ekilful vulgar, but to hold fust unto his own wadl- 
chosen and well-fixed resolutions; every fool knows 
wd)at is wont to be done ; but what is best to be doiu', 
is known only to the wise. 

UjiWi tJi€ Stfjld of a Great Jjihnoy. 

\Miat a w’orM of wit is liere packed up together ! T 
know not whether tliis sight dotli more diMiiav or 
comfort me ; it dismays me to think, that here is so 
much that 1 cannot know ; it comforts me think 
that this variety yields so gt)od helps to know what 1 
should. There i.s no truer word than that of Solomon 
—there is no end of making many books; tliis sight 
verifies it — there is no end ; indeed, it were pity there I 
should ; Cod hath gi>en to man a busy soul, tlie agi¬ 
tation whereof cannot but through time and expe¬ 
rience W'ork out many liiddeii trutlis ; to suppress 
I these would be no other than injurious to mankind, 

I whose minds, like unto so many candles, should be 
I kindled by each other: tlje thougdiis of our delibera- 
[ j tion are most accurate ; these we vent into our ]>a])ers ; 
i what a happiness is it, that, without all offence <if 
; necromancy, I may here cull up any of the ancient 
i worthies of learning, whether human or divine, and 
1 confer with them of all my doubts !— that 1 ('an at 
^ pleasure summon whole synods of reverend fathers, 

I and acute doctors, from all tlic coasts of tlie earth, t<» 

I give their well-studied judgments in all points of 
; question which I propose! Neither cun 1 cast mv 
: eye casually upon any of these silent masters, but 1 
; must learn somewhat; it is a w antonnesa to complain 
' of choice. 

I No law' binds me to read all ; but the more we can 
j take in and digest, the better liking must the riiiud’H 
j needs be: blessed be God that hath set up so many 
I clear lamps in his church. 

j Now, none but the wilfully blind can plead dark- 
I ness ; and blessed be the memory of those his faithful 
j servants, that have left their blood, their spirits, tlieir 
lives, in these precious jiapers, and have willingly 
wasted themselves into these during monuments, to 
give light unto others. 

The sermons of Bishop Hall display an uncom¬ 
monly rapid and vehement species of eloquence, well 
fitted to arouse and impress even the most listless 
audience. As a specimen, mx* give the follow’ing 
extract from a discourse on the text, ‘ It is finished,’ 
preached at Paul’s Cross, on Good Friday, 1609. 

[C/trwf Ci'udfied Afresfi hy Sinners,'] 

Behold, this storm, wherewith all the powers of 
the world were shaken, is now over. The ciders, 
Pharisees, Judas, the soldiers, priests, witnesses, 
judges, thieves, executioners, devils, have all tired 
themselves in vain with their own malice ; and he 
triumphs over them all, upon tlie throne of his cross : 
his enemies are vanquished, his Father satisfied, his 
«>ul with this world at rest and gloiy ; ‘ It is finished/ 


VO 184.*). 


Now, there is no more betraying, agonies, arraign¬ 
ments, .scourgings, scoffing, crucifying, conflicts, ter- 
roi-s ; all * is finished.’ Alas! beloved, and will W'e 
not lot the Son of God be at rest ? Do w'e now* again 
go about to fetch him out of his glory, to scorn and 
crucify him f I fear to say it: God’s spirit dure and 
doth; ‘'fhey crucify again to themselves the Son of 
God, and mak<‘ a mock of him to tht'inselves, not 
in himself; that they cannot, it is no thank to them ; 
they would do it. See and consider : the notoriously 
sinful conversations of tliose that should Ik* Christians, 
offer violence unto our glorilied Saviciur ; they stretch 
their luind to heaven, anil juill him down iVoin Ins 
throne t'> his cross ; they tear liim w ith thorns, pienx* 
liim with nails, load him with reproaches, 'i'lmu 
hatest the .lews, spiltest at the name of .hulas, railest 
on Pilate, eoiidemnest the cruel butchers of Christ ; 
yet thou caust lilasjdjOMe, and swiar liini rpjiu* over, 
curse, swagger, lie, opjuess, boil with lu^t, scotf, riot, 
and livest like a deluiucljetl man : jK'a, liki* a liuman 
beast ; yea, like an unclean ib iil. Cry ilo-<anmi as 
long a- thou nili ; thou jirt a Pilate, a .b u, a .ludas,. 
an executi(»ner of the Lord of lit'e ; and so much 
greater shall tliy jinlgunenl Ik-, by how much tliy light 
and his glory is mon'. Oh, beloved, it not enough 
that he died onee for us ! Were ihone ]>ainvS so light, 
that we should evi'ry day redoulde tlu iu I Is this the 
entt*rtuinment that so graeion^ a Saviour liath de- 
Korved ot Us by dying ? Is this the reeomp(*nse of 
that infinite li>ve of his that tli"U sliouldot t)ms 
cruelly vex ami wound liim wiili toy sins ? Iberv 
of our sins is a tliorn, and juii), and spear (<* Idm*; 
while thou pourest down thy ilninketi caniU'««s, ihou 
givest thy Saviour a portion of guiU ; while thou dc- 
.«pisest his poor sen ants, llion sjiifte.'i on Ids face' ; 
while th<*u puttest m thy jiroud dressi and Idu -.t 
up tliy vain Jieart with high conceits, thou sette.-t u 
crown of thorns on Ids Ijcuil ; widle thou wringest and 
(tppressest his j.oor childn ii, thou whippest 1dm, and 
druwest blood of his luimls and fi-et. Tliou hvj>ocritc, 
how' durest thou offir to receite the tmcramenl of God 
with that hand which is iljus imbrued with tin* bbtod 
of him whom tluni rei'eivest ? Ill every ordinary tl.i 
profam* tongue w'alks, in the disgrace of the religion’s 
and consciojuible. Tlnm makest no scrujile of thim* 
ow n sins, and acomest tliose tiiat do ; not to be w ieked, 
is crime en,ough. Hear him tliat sidth, ‘ .Sod, Saul, 
why ])!2rsecutc.st thou me V Saul strikes at Damascus ; 
Christ .suffers in licuvcn. 'J’hou strikest ; ( hrist .lesus 
Hinarteth, and will revenge. Tin se‘are tlie ufterings ! 
of Christ’s .sufferiiigy. In himself it i> ‘finished ;’ in : 
his members it i.s not, till tin* world be linislied. Wo , 
must toil, and gToan, and bleed, that we mav reign ; 1 
if he had not done so, ‘Jt liu,i ?if.t been finished.’ j 
This i.s our wariare ; tliis is the religi<m of our .sorrow ? 
and death. Now arc we set upon llic Kund> ]>avemcnt I 
of our theatre, and are matched wirliall .son.s of evils ; ' 
evil men, evil spirits, evil accidents, and, which is 
worst, our ow'ii evil hearts ; temptations, crosses, per¬ 
secutions, sicknessc.s, wants, infamie.s, death ; all 
the.se must in our courst's be (ncountered by the law* 
of our profes.sion. Wlmt should we do but .strive and 
suffer, as our general hath done, that we may reign 
as lie doth, and once triunqili in our Ciaitauuniatiun 
esU^ God and his ang;els sit ufion the scaffobls 
of heaven, and liehold us : our crown is ready • our 
day of delivevunce shall come ; yea, our redeiaptioii 
is near, when all tears shall be wiped from our eyes 
and we that have sow'ii in tears sliall reap in joy. In’ 
tlie mean time, let u.s possess our souls not in patience 
only, but in comfort: let us adore and magnify our 
Saviour in his sufferings, and imitate him in our own. 
Our sorrows Hhall haic an end ; our joys shall not: 

3:^" bS nLrr.KlTd.’""""'''’' ’ ”” 
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The writing of characters was a favourite Bpecies 
of composition among the authors of this period. 
How successfully Jlishop Hall (^ould portray human 
nature, will api»car from his character of 

The If^/pocrik, 

An hypocrite the worst kind of player, by so much 
that lie acts the Indtcr j»art ; wdjicli hath always two 
faces, ofitinics tw'(» hearts ; that can compose his fi^re- 
head to sadnesH and gravity, wiiilc Ijc bids his heart 
be W’anton an<! careless within, and, in the mean time, 
j langhs withiji himHclf to tliink how ‘Smoothly in* hath 
' c*»7.ened th<‘ belndder. In who.te siletit face arewiitten 
j tin* charneters of religion, whi«-h hin tongue and ges- 
I tores pronoiinee, b\ii hands recant, 'i'hat hath a 
; clean fact'and I'-artiient, witlia f«»nl Mottl ; wlene t/eoith 
' belie*; liH hc.nt, and his fini'ers bcly hi*; iiiotith. 

; \Valkini» early up into tin' cit\', In* turn*' int<* the 
i great cliiircli, uu<l fcilutes i,ne of the jdllar?; on one 
ktM'*', \vui'iiiij*ping that < iod whic h at lioiiie he <'jjres 
not for, whih' lii,-. eve i'' tixed on some-w irnhov or‘•ome 
• pa^'O'jiger, ain! hi-; In'art knows not whitlier hi-' lips go, 
!!(' rises, and, looking ahout wiii» acb.iiratitm, c'om- 
plains of onr lVo/c>u charity, eornmends th<‘ aio-ient. 

: At ••hiirc}i he will ever ^it wliere he may be .seen bc'st, 
and in tin- midst of t’n<* s(>rmon pulls out his tables in 
haste, a-' if lie b'ured to lose that imte ; w hen he writes 
eitlitM’ his fori/oUt'M errand, or nothlm,'. 'I'ln it he turns 
his Hibb' with a iioi^e, to seek an omitted <{ti<ttati(*n, 
and folds llie leaf as it lu' bad ftund it, and asks abaid 
the name of the ]>r*‘aelH*r, and repeats it, %\hom he 
puhlielv salute-, thanks, praises in au hoijc-t mouth. 
He cati eommand tears when In* sjieaks c»t' his youth, 
imb.M’d, because it is jtasf, not bt-eause it was .sinful ; 
himself is now bc'fter, hut tin* times are worse. All 
other .sins he rcekoiis up with dc'tf^.station, wldlc be 
lr»ves jijid hides his darling in lii.s ]*oNom ; all hi.'^ 
s])eech returns to hiniseif, and every oeeurrent draw’s 
in a story to Ills own praise. When he .should glvi'. 
he looks about Ivim, mid say.s, \\'ho sees me I no alms 
nor jiraver^ fall from him witlmut a wittie.s.s ; belike 
lest (iod should 'leny that he hath reec ived them ; 
and when lie liath done (Iv'st the world .should rmt 
know’ it ), his erwn imuith is histrutupe t to j>ro<*laim it. 
NN’ith the su|»cifluiiy of Ins usury he huilds an hos¬ 
pital, and harbovirs tlu’m whom his extort’nai hath 
spoiled ; so when he makes many beggiws, he keeps 
some. He turneth all gnats into camels, uml eaies 
not to nmlo the world for a c'irc’umstaiu'e. Flesh «m 
a Friday i.s more abominahle to him than his neigh- 
hour’.s f>ed ; he abliors more iiot to imcover at the 
iiamo of .Tesus than to swear by the name of (iod. 
When a rhymer n'ad.s liis poem to him, he begs a 
copy, and jjersuades tlie jiress. 'J’here is in»thing that 
he di.slikes in presence, that in absenee he e^'iisma's 
not. He comes to the .sick bed of his step-mother and 
weeps, when he secretly fears h<’r recovery. He greets 
hi.s friend in the street with a clear countenance, so 
fa.st ft cio.Hure, that the other thinks lie reails his heart 
in hi.s face ; and Hhakes hands with an indefinite invi¬ 
tation of—\Vlien will you conic ? and wdieii his back 
is turned, joys (hat lie is so well rid of a guest; yet if 
that guest visit him uufeared, lie counterfeibsa smiling 
w'clconjc, and exru.se.s his cheer, when closely he frowns 
on his wife for too much. lie shows well, and says 
well, and himself is the w'orst tiling he hath. In brief, 
he is the stranger’s saint, the neighbour’s diseiuse, the 
blot of goodness, a rotten stick in a dark night, the 
poppy in a com field, an ill-tempered candle w ith a 
great snuff, that in going out smells ill; an angel 
abixiad, a devil at home ; and worse when an angel than 
when a devil, 

T/i€ Busy-Body, 

His estate is too naiTow for his mind; and, there¬ 
fore, he is fain to make hinuielf room in others’ affairs, 


vet ever in pretence of love. No news can stir but by 
hi.s d<x»r ; neither can he know that which he must 
not tell. What every man ventures in a Guiana 
vetyage, and wliat tliey gained, he knows to a hair. 
Whether Holland will have pciKJC, he knows ; and on 
what condition.s, and with what success, is familiar to 
him, ere it be concluded. No j>ost can pas-s him with¬ 
out a<^piestion ; and, rather than he will lose the news, 
he rides back w'itli him to a]>po.sel him of tidings ; 
an<l then to the next man he meets he supplies tlie 
wiiiitH of hiri hasty intelligence, and makes up a per¬ 
fect tale ; wlierevvith lie so iiauriteth the patient 
uudifor, that, after many ex< iises, he is f un to endurt 
rather the (‘ensures of hi^ manners in running away, 
than the tetlioii.sness of an impertinent discourse. 
His sjK'ech is ofi brr)ken off with a succession of long 
jvarei I theses, which he ever vows to fill up ere the cou- 
elu.sion ; and ]»erhap.s W'ould effe<‘t it, if the other’s 
ear were as unweariable as hi.s tongne. If he see but 
two men talk, and read it letter in the street, lie runs 
t(* them, and a-ks if he may m^t b. jiartner of that 
s<'Cret r< lation ; and if th(‘y deny it, he offers to tell, 
since he may imt he ar, wondens ; and then falls upon 
the report of the .Scotti.sh mine, or of the great fish 
taken up at Lynn, or of the freezing of the Thanic.s ; 
and, after many than ks and dismiHsions, is hardly 
intreaied .silence. He undertakes as much as he 
]H'i*foniiH little. This man will thrust hiin.self forw'ard 
to be the g-uide of the way h(r kimw.s not ; and calls 
at lii.s neighbour's wiiulow, and a-^ks why his servants 
are not at w.uk. I'he market hath no commodity 
which he prizeth not, and wliich the next table shall 
not hear reeited. His tongue, like the tail of Samp¬ 
son’s foxe*;, earrlts firebrands, and is enough to sot 
the wliole field of the world on a flamo. Himself 
begins table-talk of his neighlxuir at anothcr'.s Iward, 
to whom he hears the first news, and adjures him to 
conceal the reporter : whose choleric an.swer he returns 
to his first hovt, eniarge<{ with a second edition : so, 
a.s it use.-* to he (bme in the fight of unwilling mastiffs, 
he claps each on the side apart, and provokes them 
to an eager conHiet. ’fliere can no act pass witlioiit his 
comment ; which is ever far-fetched, rash, suRpiemus, 
dilat<»rv. 11 is eats are long, and hi.s eyes quick, but 
most of all to imperfections ; which, ivs he easily sees, 
HO he increases witli intennevidling. lie harbours 
another man's servant ; and, amidst his entertaiii- 
iiiem, a>ks what fare is U'-ual at home, what hours 
are kept, what talk jtasselh at their meal.«, what his 
nuister'.s di>p<»>iti<ui is, wliat liis government, wdiat 
his gue.sts : ami wlien he hath, 1)V curious inquiries, 
extracted all the juice and R]>int of hoped intelli¬ 
gence, turns him off whence he came, and w’orks on a 
new. lie hates constancy, as au earthen dulncss, 
unfit for men of .spirit ; and loves to change his work 
and his place: neither yet can he be so Roon weary of 
any jvlacc, as every jdace is weary of him : for, as he 
sets himself on work, so others pa^' him with hatred ; 
and look, how many masters he hath, so many ene- 
mie.s; neither is it po.s.sible, that any should not hate 
him, but who know* him not. So, then, he labounj 
without thanks, talks without credit, lives without 
love, die.s without tears, without pity—save that 
.some say, * It wa.s pity lie died no sooner.’ 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 

Sir Thomas Gvf.rbury was another witty and 
ingenious dcscrilxT of characters. He at one time 
was an intimate associate of Robert Car, the mi¬ 
nion of James I. ; but having opposed tlie favour¬ 
ite's marriage with the infamous Countess of Essex, 
he incurred the hatred of the abandoned pair, and 
through their influence was confined and poisoned 
in the Tower. The way in which this murder was 

I aueetioQ. 
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screened from justice, leaves a foul blot on the 
memory of the king-, and on tlie history of the age. 
Overbury wrote two didactic poems, called The 
Wife, and The Choice of a Wife, but, though popular 
at the time, these are now held in no estimation, 
either as preceptive or as literary productions. Some 
of his prose Characters, or ‘ Witty Descriptions of 
the Properties of Sundry Persons,’ are, however, 
excellent, though, like many other productions of 
James’s reign, disfigured by far-fetched conceits. 

The Tinlccr, 

A tinker is a moveable, for ho hath no abiding in 
1 one place ; by his motion he gathers heat, thence his 
choleric nature. He seems to be very devout, for liis 
life is a continual pilgi-image; and sometimes in humi¬ 
lity goes barefoot, tborcin making necessity a virtue. 
His house is us ancient as Tubal Cain’s, and so is a 
renegade by antiquity; yet lie proves liimself a gal¬ 
lant, for he carries all his wealth uiion his back ; or a 
philosopher, for he bears all his substance about liim. 
From his art was music first invented, and therefore 
is he always furnished with a song, to which his h.'im- 
mer keeping tune, proves that he was the first founder 
of the kettle-drum. Note, tliat Avhere the best ale is, 
thei-e stands his music most upon crotchets. The 
companion of his tmvels is some foul sim-burnt quean ; 
that, since the terrible statute, recanted gipsyism, and 
is turned pedlaress. So marches be all over blngland 
with his hag and baggage; bis conversation is irre- 
proveable, for be is ever mending. He fibserves truly 
the statutes, and therefore had rather steal than beg, 
in which he is irrcmovcably constant, in' spite of whips 
or imprisonment; and so strong an ememy to idleness, 
that in mending one hole, he had r;fither make three 
than want work ; and when he hat^i done, he throws 
the wallet of his faults behind ^im. He cmbraceth 
naturally ancient customs, conversing in open fields 
and lowly cottages; if he vis^it cities or tomis, ’tis 
but to deal upon the imperfections of our weaker ves¬ 
sels. His tongue is vciy volidblc, which, with canting, 
proves him a linguist. He is entertained in every 
place, but enters no farther ibaii the door, to avoid 
suspicion. Sonae would tajke him to be a coward, but, 
believe it, he is a lad off mettle; his valour is com¬ 
monly three or four yar^s long, fastened to a pike in 
the end for flying off, / He is very provident, for he 
will fight with but oncf at once, and then also he had 
rather submit than b»e counted obstinate. To con- 
1 elude, if he ^scape Tyburn and Banbuiy', he dies a 
beggar. 

g ir and JIapx>y Milkmaid 

rich, that is so far from making hcr- 
,rt, that one look of hers is able to 
out of countenance. She knows a 
, dumb orator to commend virtue, 
not. All her excellences stand in 
ner so suentiy, as if they had stolen upon her w ithout 
her knowledge. The lining of her apparel, which is 
herself, is far bettor than outsides of tissue ; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk-w^orm, she 
is decked in innocence, a far better wearing. She 
doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both her com¬ 
plexion and conditions : nature hath taught her, too, 
inunaoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises, there¬ 
fore, with Chanticleer, her dame’s cock, and at night 
die lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and 
strainmg the teats through her fingers, it seems that 
so sweet a milk-press makes the milk whiter or sweeter; 
for never came almond^lore or aromatic ointment on 
her to taint it. The golded ears of com fall and | 
kiss n«r feet when she reaps them, as if they wished 
to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that 
felled them. Her breath is her own, which scents all 


the year long of June, like a new-made hay-cock. She 
makcH her liaiul liard with labour, and her heart soft 
with pity; and w'hon winter evenings fall early, sit¬ 
ting at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the 
giddy wdieel of fortune. She doth all things with so 
sweet, a grace, it seems ignorance w ill not suffer her to 
do ill, being her mind is to do well. She bestows her 
year’s W'ages at next fair, and in clioosing her gar¬ 
ments, counts no bravery in tbo world like decency. ' 
The garden and bee-liive arc all her physic and sur- ' 
gery, and she lives the longer for it. She dares go - 
alone, and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no 
manner of ill, because she means none ; yet, to say 
truth, slie is never alone, but is still accompanied w'itli ' 
old songs, honest thoughts, and })rayers,but shoi-t ones ; 
y^'t they have their cflicacy, in that they are not palled ! 
w'itli ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, lier dreams are 
so chaste, that she dare tell them ; only a Friday’s 
dream is all her superstition ; that slie conceals for 
fear of anger. I'lius lives slu‘, and all her care is, she ; 
may die in the spring-time, to Jiave store of flow'crs ' 
stuck upon her winding-sheet. , ! 

A Franklin. | 

His outside is an ancient yeoman of England, though , j 
his inside may give arms (wdth the best gentleman) 
and never see the herald. 'I'here is no truer servant 
in the house than himself. Though lie be master, he 
says not to his servants, go to field, but let us go ; 
and with his own eye doth both fatten his flock, and ' 
set forward all manner of husbandry. He is taught 
liy nature to be eontented witli a little ; his owui fold 
yields him lioth food ami raiment; be is pleased with 
any nourishment («od sends, wdiilst carious gluttony !| 
ransacks, as it were, Noah's ark for food, only to feed i 
the riot of one meal. He is never known to go to H 
law ; understanding to he law-hound among men, is I 
like to be hide-hound among liis beasts; they thrive ; 
not under it, and that such men sleep as unquietly 
as if their pillows WTre stuffed with lawyers’ ]>en- J 
knives. AVhen he builds, no poor tonant’fl cottage 
hinders liis prospect; they are, indceil, bis alms-houses, , 
though there be j>aintcd on them no such tiuperscrip- i 
tion. He never sits up late, but when lie hunts the 
badger, the vow'cd foe of Ins lambs ; nor uses ho any ! 
eruelty, but when he hunts the hare ; nor sulitietv, I 
but w'hcn bb setteth snares for the snipe, or ])itfaUs ! 
for the blackbird ; nor oppression, but when in the ' 
month of July he goes to the next river and shears | 
his sheep. He allows of honest pastime, and thinks | 
not the bones of tlic dead anything bruised, or the 
worse for it, though the country lasses dance in the 
churchyard after even-song. Hock-Monday, and the 
wake in summer, shrovings, the wakeful catches on 
Christinas-evo, the hoky, or seed-cake, these he yearly 
keeps, yet holds them no relics of Popery. He is not 
80 inquisitive after ikwvs derived from the privy-clo»et, 
when the finding an eyery of haw ks in his own ground, 
or the foaling of a colt come of a good strain, arc tidings 
more pleasant and wore profitable. He is lord para¬ 
mount within himself, though ho hold by never so 
mean a tenure, and dies the more contentedly (though 
he leave his heir young), in regard he leaves him 
not liable to a covetous guardian. Lastly, to end 
him, he cares not when his end conics ; he needs not 
fear his audit, for his quietus is in heaven. 

JOHN EARLE. 

JoHN Earle, bishop of Worcester, and afterwards 
of Salisbury, was a very successful writer lii the 
same department. He was a man of great learning 
and eloquence, extremely agreeable and facetious in 
conversation, and of such excellent moral and reli¬ 
gious qualities, that (in the language of Walton) 
there had lived since the death of Eiohaxd Hooker 
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no man * whom God had blessed wdtli more inno¬ 
cent wisdom, more sanctified learning?, or a more 
pious, peaceable, primitive temper.’ lie was at one 
period cliaplain and tutor to Trince Charles, with 
whom lie went into exile during the civil war, after 
being deprived of his wliolc x>roporty for bis adhe¬ 
rence to the royal cause. Bisliop Earle was a native 
! of York, wliere he was born in 1001 ; and his 
death took place in 1065. Ilis principal work is 
entitled Microcortnoornphy^ or a J*iece of the World 
l)iscorered, in fCsmys and Characters^ ynildished about 
1028, and which is a valuable storehouse of parti- 
i culars illustrative of the manners of the limes. 
I Among the characters drawn are those of an Anti- 
! qnary, a Carrier, a Vliiyer, a Pot-p<K.*t, a University 
Dun, and a Clown. We sliall give the last. 

I The Cloicn. 

'I Tlie y>lalu ('oiiutry follow is one that manures his 
ground ivcll, hut lets Jiinist'lf lie fallow and untilled, 
fie liu.s reason enough to do his business, and not 
enough to be idle or niehineljoly. lie seems to have 
the ])unishment of Nebuchadnezzar, f<i’ hl.s conversa¬ 
tion is among la^asts, an<I his talons nom* of tlio 
sljortest, only he eats not grass, heeaiise he loves not 
Pallets, llis hand guides the plough, and the plough 
his thouglits, and his ditch and land-mark is the very 
mound of his meditations. lie ex]tostuIutcs with his 
oxen vtTV inxlerstandingly, and s]>eaks gee, and ree, 
better than kngllsli. Ills mind is not nuieh distracted 
with objects; but if a gond fat cow come in hi.s wav, 
he stands d\nnb and asKunshed, and though his haste 
bo never so great, will fix here half an hour'.s con¬ 
templation. His habitation in sotne ])oor tiiatched 
roof, distingui.shcd from his barn by tlie loop-holes 
that let out smoke, which th(‘ rain had long since 
washed throuLdt, but for tbe double ceiling at' bacon 
on the inside, which has hung there from his grand- 
sire’s time, and is yet to make rashers for por»tcritv. 
His dinner is his other wok, fur he sweats at it us 
much as at his labtuir; he is a terrible fastener <ui a 
. jdtMH* of beef, and yt)U may liojie to stave the guard 
off sooner. His religion is a part of his copyhold, 
which he takc.s frum his landlord, and rvft'rs it wholly 
to Ids discretion ; yet if he give him leave, he is a good 
('hristian, to his power (tluit is), comes to church in his 
lK*'<t clothes, and sits there with hi-^ rieiglihours, where 
he is capable only of two ywayers, ftir rain and fair 
weather. He a]>}u<'beiuls < Jod’s Idcssings only in a 
good year, or a fat pasture, and never praises him but 
I on good ground. Sunday he e.steems a day to make 
‘merry in, and thinks a bagpipe as es.scntial to it as 
evening y>raycr, where ho walks very solemnly after 
service with his hands coupled behind him, and cen¬ 
sures the dancing of his parish. His compliment with 
his neighbour is a good thump on the back, and his 
; salutation commonly sojne blunt curse. JIc think.s 
r itothing to be vices but ])rido and ill husbandry, fnun 
which ho will gravely dissuade the youth, nml lias 
some thrifty hob-nail proverbs to clout his discourse, 
i lie is a niggard all the W’oek, except only market-day, 
j W'here, if his com sell well, he thinks he may be drunk 
I with a good conscience. He is sensible of no calamity 
I but the burning a stack of com, or the overflowing of 
a meadow, and thinks Noah’s flood the greatest plague 
that ever was, not because it drowned it he world, but 
8|>oiled the grass. For death he is never troubled, and 
il he get in but hb harvest before, let it come wdien it 
wdU> ho cares not. 

OWJ^N FELLTBAM. 

f Owen Feletham, tho author of a work of great 
merit, entitled Resolves; Divine^ Moral, and PdUieal, 
U a writer of whose personal history nothing what¬ 
ever is known, except that he was one of a fiSnily of 


three children, and that bis father was a Sufiblkman. 
The date of tlie first i>ublication of the ‘ Resolra* 
is uncertain; but tbe second edition appeared in 
1628, and so popular did the book continue during 
the seventeenth century, that it had reached the 
twelfth edition in 1709. Subsequently, it fell into 
oblivion, till reprinted in 1000, by Mr Gumming, of 
the Board of Control, It consists of essays on reli¬ 
gions and moral subject.s, and s«?ems to derive its 
name from the circumstance, that the author, who ( 
wrote for liis ow'n improvement, generally forms j 
resolutions at the end of each ess.ay. Both in sub- j 
stance and in manner, the work in many places * 
iM'ars a considerable re.semblance to the essays of j 
i Bacon. Kelltham's style is, for the most part, vigo- j 
j rous, liarmonions, ancl well adapted to the subjects; ; 
[ sonietime.s in)aginative and eloquent, but oecasidn- i 
ally' chargeable w'ith prf)lixity, suj>erabundaDce of 
illustration, ajul too great familiarity and l(X)seness 
of expres.sk n. Ili.s sentirnentsi are distinguished by j 
good sen.se, and great purity of religious and moral 
principle. 

[Modiration in Orhf.l 

I like of Solon’s course, in comforting his constant 
friend ; when, taking him up to the top of a turret, 
overlooking all the ])iled buildingH,he bids him think i 
how many discontents there had )>ecn in those houses | 
since their framing—how many arc, and how many j 
will be; then, if he can, to leave tlic world’.-? calami- ' 
ties, and nnuirn but f.>r his own. To mourn for none j 
else were hardness and injustice, d’o mourn for all J 
wore endless. 'Ihe best way is to uncontract the brow, J 
and let the world’s mad S 2 >lecn fret, for that we smile j 
in woes. ^ | 

Silence was a full answer in that philosopher, that 
being asked wliat he thought of liuman life, said ; 
notliing, tunu‘<l him round, and vanished. | 

[fl/.iltatlon of Ildman KncAcU dye.1 j 

Learning is like a river, whose h«‘ad being far In the ! 
land, is, at first risitig, little, and easily viewed ; but, | 
still as you go, it g.'ipeth witli a wider bank ; not with- 1 
out pleasure and delightful Avinding, while it is on ! 
both sides set with tnies, and the beauties of various | 
floAvers. But still the further yoti follow it, the deeper j 
nml the broader ’tis ; till at last, it iriAAMA'CS itself m ; 
the unfatliomed ocean ; there yon see moreAvatcr, but j 
no sliore -no end of that liquid fluid vastness. In ! 
mnnv things wo may sound Nature, in the KhalloAVB of | 
lier revelations. We may trace her to her second j 
causes ; but, beyond them, wo meet with nothing but ■ 
the puzzle of the soul, and the dazzle of the mind’s i 
dim eyes. While avo speak of things that are, that j 
we may dis.sect, and have power and moans to find | 
the causes, there is some plea.sure, some certainty. ‘ 
But Avlien we come to metaphysics, to long buried : 
antiquity, and unto unrevealed divinity, we are in a ! 
sea, winch is deeper than the short reach of tho line | 
of man. Much may be gained by studious inquisi¬ 
tion ; but more will ever rest, w hich man cannot dia- 
cover. 

Readiness to Tak e Qfcnex.’l 

Wo make ourselves more injuries than are offered 
U.S; they many times pass for wron^ in our own 
thoughts, that were never meant so by the heart of 
him that speaketh. The apprehension of wrong hurts 
more than the sharpest part of the wrong done. So, by 
falsely making ourselves patients of Avrong, we In¬ 
come the true and first actors. It is not go<^, in 
matters of discourtesy, to dive into a man’s mincU^^ 
Yond his own comment; nos to stir upon a doubtiui 
indignity without it, unless.wc have cany 

wei^t and conviction with them. W’^ords do ACB&e- 
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timefi fly from the tongue that the heart did neither 
hatch nor harbour. While we think to rcv'enpfc an 
injury, we many times begin one ; and, after that, 
repent our misconceptions. In things that may have 
a double sense, it is good to think the better was in¬ 
tended ; so shall we still both keep our friends and 
quietness. 

Of being Over-valued. 

Let me have but so much wisdom as that I may or¬ 
derly manage myself and my means, and I shall never 
care to be ])ointed at, with a that is he. 1 W’ish not to be 
esteemed wiser than usual ; they that are so do better 
in concealing it than in telling the world of it. 1 
hold it a greater injury to be over-valued than under ; 
for when brought to the touch, the one shall rise with 
praise, while the other shall decline with shame. The 
! former has more pr^esent honour, but less safety : tlie 
I latter is humbly secure, and what is wanting in re- 
j nown is made up in a better blessing, quiet. There 
! is no detraction worse than to over-jiraise a man : for 
I if his worth prove short of Avhat report doth speak 
him, his own actions are ever giving the lie to his 
I honour. 


11 Against Detraction. 

j In some dispositions there is such an enviotis kind 
i of pride, that they cannot endure that any but them- 
i selves should bo set forth as excellent ; so that, when 
they hear one justly praised, they will either openly 
detract from his virtues, or, if those virtues be like a 
clear and Hhining light, eminent and distinguished, so 
that he cannot be safely traduced by the tongue, they 
will then raise a suspicion against liim by a myste¬ 
rious silence, as if there were sometliing rciiiaining to 
j be told, which over-clouded even his brightest glory, 
j Surely, if we considered detraction to juoceed, as it 
I does, from envy, and to belong only to deficient minds, 
j we should fiinl, that to applaud virtue would procure 
i us far more honour, than underhandedly seeking to 
! disparage her. The former would show that we loved 
what we commended, wliile the latter tells the world, 
we grudge that in others which we want in ourselves. 
It is one of the basest offices of man to make his 
tongue the lash of the worthy. Kven if we do know 
of faults in others, I think we can scarcely show our¬ 
selves more nobly virtuous, than in having the charity 
to conceal them ; so that we do not Hatter or cncou- 
' rage them in their failings. But to relate anything 
we may know against our neiglibour, in his ahsence, 
is most vinbeseerning conduct. And who Avill nut con¬ 
demn him as a traitor to rcjiutation and society, who 
tells the private fault of his friend to the public and 
ill-natured world ? When two friends part, they 
should lock up one another’s secrets, and exchange 
their keys, Tlie honest man will rather be a grave to 
his neignbour’s error.s, than in any way expose them. 

0/ Neglect. 

There is the same difference between diligence and 
neglect, that there is between a garden properly cul- 
' tivated and the sluggard’s field which foil under Solo¬ 
mon’s view, when overgrown with nettles ami thorns. 
The one is clothed with beauty, the other is unplca- 
Bant and disgusting to the sight. Negligence is the 
rust of the soul, that corrodes through all her best re¬ 
solutions. What nature made for use, for strength, 
and ornament, neglect alone converts to trouble, weak¬ 
ness, and deformity. We need only sit still, and dis¬ 
eases will arise from tlie mere want of exercise. 

How fair soever the soul may be, yet while con¬ 
nected with our fleshy nature, it requires continual 
care and vigilance to prevent its being soiled and dis¬ 
coloured. Take the weeders from the Floraliuvti l and 

1 Plowir-garden. i 


a very little time will change it to a wilderness, and 
turn that which was before a recreation for men into 
a habitation for vermin. Our life is a warfaio ; and 
we ought not, wlnle passing through it, to sleep with¬ 
out a sentinel, or march without a scout. Me who 
neglects either of these precautions, exposes himself 
to surprise, and to becoming a ju'ey to the diligence 
and perseverance of bis adversary. The mounds of 
life and virtue, as well as those of j)astures, will decay ; , 
and if we do not repair them, all the boasts of the ' 
field will enter, and tear up everything good wliieh ; 
grows within thetn. With the religious and well-dis- , 
j)Osed, a slight deviation from wisdom’s laws will dls- 
turh the mind’s fair ])eaee. Alaearius did ponunee for 
only killing a gnat in anger. Like the .lewish touch 
of things uueleau, the least inisearriage requires puri- 
fieatlou. Man is like a Avateh ; if evening and morn¬ 
ing ho be not wound u[» with pravt^r and elrcumspec- 
tion, he is unprofitable and false, or serves to mislead. 
If the instrument be not truly set, it will be liarsli 
and out of tune; tlie diapason dies, wlnoi every string 
do(‘s not perform liis part. .'Purely, without a union ^ 
to (iod, we eannot be seenre or well, ( 'an ht' be happy 
who from happiness is diviiled ’lobe uniietl totJod, 
we must be influeneed by bis goodness, ami strive to 
imitate his perfections. Diligcnee alone is a :rood 
patrimony; but neclt'et will aaosio the fairest i’ortune. 
One preserves and gailievs ; tlie other, llkt' di.-alli, is 
the dissolution of all. The iiidiistrions bee, Ity her 
sedulity in summer, lives on bom v all the winter. But 
the tlrone is not only cast out from tlie hiAc, but beaten 
and puiii.shod. 


A"o Man Can be Good to AH. 

I mner yet knew fUiv tnan so bad, but some have 
thought him honest atid atl’orded liiin love ; nor ever 
any so good, but soim> lui\e tliouglit him evil and 
liafetl him. Few an* so sligmulieal as tliat they are 
not honest to some ; and few, aL'ain, are so just, as 
that they seem not to some unequal : either tlie igno- 
ratiee, the envy, or the partiality of tlioso that judge, 
do constitute a various man. Nor can a man in liim- 
self always a]qiear alike to all. In some, nature luitli 
invested a disparity ; in some, rcjiort liatli fore-blinded 
judgineiit ; and in some, uecideiil is tin. cause of dis¬ 
posing us to U>ve or hate. Or, if not tbehC, the varia¬ 
tion of the hftdies’ humours ; or, perhaje^, not any of 
these. The soul is often led by secret niotitms ; an<l 
loves, she knows not why. TIutc are imjmNive pri¬ 
vacies whieli urge us to a liking, even ngaiii'^t llie par- 
liamcntal acts of (he two Houses, reas»)ri, aud the 
comimm sense ; as if thenr Avere some hidden h(*auty, 
of a more magnetic force tlian all tliat the eye cati see ; 
and thi.s, too, more poAverful at one time than another. 
Undiscovered influences please us now, witli Avhat Ave 
Avould Koiiietimes i;ont(.*nin. 1 have conn? to the same 
man that hath iiuav welcomed me Avitli a free expression 
of love and courtesy, and another time hath left mo 
uiisaluted at all ; yet, knowing him well, I have been 
certain of his sound aflectioii ; and have found this, 
not an intended neglect, but an indisposedness, or a 
mind seriously busied within. Occasion xeins tlie mo¬ 
tions of the stirring mind. Like men that w'alk in 
their sleep, wc arc led about, we neither know whither 
nor how. 


Meditation. 

Meditation is the soul’s perspective glass ; wliercby, 
in her long remove, she discenieth Clod, as if he were 
nearer hand. I persuade no man to make it his whole 
life’s business. We have bodies os well as souls ; and 
even this world, while Ave .^.re in it, ought somowhat 
to be cared for. As those states are likely to flourish 
where execution follows sound adviHcnicnts; so is inaHy 
when contemplation is seconded by action. Contem* 
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plation p[c>ricrates; action propagates. Without the 
first, the latter is defective ; without the last, the 
first is but abortive, and einbryous. Saint Bernard 
compares conteinf>lation to Ilachcl, which was the 
more fair; but action to Leah, which was the more 
fruitful. I will neither always be busy, and doing ; 
nor ever shut up in nothiiig but tln)Ught. Yet that 
which some would call idleness, I will call the sweetest 
part of my life, and that is, my thinking. 

PETER IIEYLIV. 

Among tliosc cltTical ndln rcnts of the king, wlio, 
like Bishop ICarh*, were despoiled of their goods by' 
the parliament, was Jh.TKu Heyeim, born near Ox¬ 
ford in IbOO. This industrious writer, wlio figure.s 
at onee as ii geograplier, a divine, a poet, ami a 
j historian, composed not fc‘wer than thirty-seven 
1 publications, of wliieh oju* of tin* most eelehrated 
is his (ir a Jiritcription n/’ Me 

IForW, first ]iriiited in 1(521. As a historian, In* 

, disjdays too imu h of the spirit of a partisan and 
))igot, and stands among tin* <lefend(U's of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. His works, thougli now almost 
forgotten, were inueh read in the seventeenth een- ; 
• tury, and portions of them may still he ]K‘nisod witli | 
j i>leasure. After tlu* Itestoration, his health suffered | 
j so much from disappointment at the neglect of his 
I ehiinis for preferimuit in the ehiircli. that he died 
j 800 TJ after. isA 1(5(52. In a narrative which he pnh- 
lislieil of a six we« ks’ tour t<A France in 1625, lu* 

; gives t]»e following hmm;n)us description t)f 

[ 77 .e Fnnrh.] 

The presojit Freia'li is nothing hut an old fiatil, 
moulded into a new name ; us rush he is, as li<-ud- 
strong, and as Iiaii-hniinc«I. A nation whom you 
shall win witli a feather, ami Iom* witli a straw ; u])on 
the first si;.:lil of him, you shall liav<‘ him as familiar 
as your siccj), or tin* neoessity of hreathiug. In «*ne 
hour's confenmci' you may emh'ar him to you, in the 
second Auil'Uttoii liim, th<.' tliird juimps liim dry of all 
his secrets, and lie gives iliem you as faithfully as if 
you wan' his glmstly fatlier, and hound to conceal 
them ‘ sill* sigillo eonfossionis ’—1‘ under tlie seal of 
confession') ; wluai ytui ha\(‘ learneil t^is, you may 
; lav liim U'ide, for Im is no longer scrviccahle. If 
' you havi' anv luimour in holding liim iii a further 
n<<juaintan<:t* (a favour AAliich h<* coiifcsscth, ami 1 
I holieve him, he is unworthy id'), himself will make 
the fust si'jiaratiou : he hath said locr his lesson 
now unto you, and now must find out somchody else 
to whom to repeat it. Fare him well ; he is a gar- 
; m<-nt whom I would he lo.ath to wear uhoAe two days 
t«)gether, for in that time lie will he tlireadhnre. 

* Familiare est Imminis iunnia sihi reniittere’—[* It is 
! usual for men to overhiok their own faults’], saith 
1 V'elloius of all ; it luddeth most properly in this 
people. He is very kind-hearted to himself, and 
I thinketh himself as free from wants ns he is full ; so 
much ho hath in him tlie nature of a Chinese, that lie 
thinketh all men hlind hut himself. In this private 
self-coTieeiteduess he huteth the Spaniard, loveth not 
the Fnglish, and coiiteinneth the f’lerman ; himself is 
the only courtier and complete gentleman, hut it is 
his own gloss which ho seeth in. Out of this conceit 
of his own excellency, and juirtly out of a shallowness 
of brain, he is very liable to exceptions ; the lea-st 
distaste that can be draweth his sword, and a minute’s 

{ lauso sheaiheth it to your hand; afterwards, if you 
>eat him into better manners, he shall take it kimlly, 
and cry, sa'^^Ueur. In this one thing they arc wonder¬ 
fully like the devil; meekness or submission makes 
them insolent ; a little resistance putteth them to 
their heels, or makes them your spoiuels. lu a word 


(for I have held him too long), he is a walking vanity 
in a new fashion. 

1 1 will give you now a taste of his table, which you 

shall find in a measure furnished (1 speak not of the 
peasant), but not with so full a manner as with us. 
Their beef they cut out into such chops, that that 
which goeth there for a laudable dish, would be 
thought here a university commons, new served from 
the hatch. A loin of miithm Hcrves amongst them for 
three roastiiigs, besides tlie hazard of making pottxige 
with tlie rump. Fowl, also, they have in good plenty, 
especially such as the king found in Sc'otiand; to say j 
trutli, that which they have is sufficient for nature j 
and a friend, were it not for the mistress or t^e j 
kitchen wench. I liavc heard much fame of the ] 
French cooks, liut tlieir skill lieth not in the neat j 
handling of beef and mutton. They have (as gene- j 
rally have all this nation) good fancies, and are i 
sjK'cial fellows for the making of puff-pastes, and the j 
ordering of banquets. 'J’heir trade is not to feed the , 
K'lly, hut the palate. It is noiv time you were set j 
down, where the first thing you must do is to say I 
your grace ; private graces are as ordinary there a.s J 
privfitc masses, an<l frmn thence I think they learned | 
them. 'Lhat doiie, fall to wliere you like best ; they ’ 
observe no method in their eating, and if you look for j 
a carver, you may rl-e fasting. When you are risen, : 
if you can digest the sluttishness of the cookery j 
(which is most nhomiiiahle at first sight), 1 dare trust I 
you in a garrismt. Follow liim to church, and there ; 
he will show himself most irreligi<'Us and irreverent : 

I speak not of all, l»ut the general. At a mass, in ! 
t'iirdeliers’ ehurch in Paris, I saw two French papists, | 
even when the mo.st sacred mystery of their faith was 
ceh-hrating, break out into such a blasplicmous and 
athcisiieui laughter, that even an Ethnic would have ' 
hated it ; it wa.s well they were Catholics, otherwise 
some French hotlicad or other would have sent them ' 
laughing to Pluto. j 

The ITench language is, indeed, very sweet and de- | 
lectahle : it is cleared of all harshness, by the cutting , 
ami leaving out the consonaiit.s, which makelh it fall | 
otl'the tongue very volubly ; yet, in my opinion, it ia j 
rather elegant than copious ; and, therefore, is much ; 
troubled tor want of words to find out paraphra-ses. It i 
exjucsseth very much of itself in the action ; the head, | 
hotly, ami sln>uiders, concur all in the pronouncing of 
it ; ami he that hopeth to speak it with a good grace, ; 

I must have something in him of the mimic. It is eii- 1 
I rlched with a full numV>er of significant proverbs, : 

I w Inch is a great help to the French humour in scoffing ; ; 
i nml very full of coiirt.‘*hip, which maketh all the 
t petiple complimental. The poorest cobbler in the vil- ;; 
iage hath his court cringes, and hiscuu benitc de cowr; ; 
his court holy-water as perfectly as the prince of 
Condd. ^ 

[Fir7H'h Lore of Daudiuj.] j 

! At my lieing there, the sport was dancing, an exer- . 

! cise much used by the French, who do naturally ^ 
I uflect it. Ami it seems this natural inclination is so ' 

! strong and det'p rooteil, that neither age nor the ab- 
! sence of a smiling fortune can prevail against it. For ; 

I on this dancing gi*eeii there assemblcth not only youth | 

! and gentry, but also age and beggary ; old wives, I 
w'hicli could not set foot to ground without a crutch 
in the streets, had here taught their feet to amble; 
you would have thought, by the cleanly conveyance 
and carriage of their bodies, that they had been 
tixmbled with the sciatica, and yet so eager in the 
sport, as if their dancing-days should never lie done. 
Some there was so ragged, that a swift galliard w’ould 
almo.st have shaken them into nakedness, and they, 
also, most violent to have their carcfl*>Nes directed in a 
measure. To have attempted the staying of them at 
home, or the persuading of them to work when thery 
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heard the fiddle, had been a task too unwieldy for 
Hercules. In this mixture of age and condition, did 
we observe thorn at their pastime ; the rags being so 
interwoven with the silks, and wrinkled brows so in¬ 
terchangeably mingled with fresh beauties, that you 
would have thought it to have been a mummeiy of 
fortunes ; as for those of both sexes which were alto¬ 
gether past action, they had caused themselves to be 
carried thither in their chairs, and trod the measures 
with their eyes. 

[ Holland and its Ijihahitants.'\ 

Tlie country for the most part lieth very low, 
j insornucli that they arc fain to fence it with banks 
I and ramparts, to keep out the sea, and to restrain 
rivers within their bounds : so tliat in many j)laccs 
one may see the sea far above the land, and yet re¬ 
pulsed with those hanks : and is withal so fenny and 
full of marshes, that they arc forced to trcncli it with 
innumerable dikes and channels, to make it firm land 
and fit for dwelling ; yet not so firm to In^ar cither 
I trees or much grain. Ilut sucli is the industiy of the 
I people, and the trade they drive, that having little or 
no coni of their oAvn growth, they do provide them¬ 
selves elsewhere ; not only sufficient for their own 
spending, but wherewith to sujijdy their iK'ighbours : ; 
having no timber of their own, tliey spend more , 
timber in building ships, and fencing their water- i 
courses, than an}’’ country in the world ; having no ^ 
wine, they drink more than the jieople of the country 
where it groweth naturally ; and, finally, having 
neither flax nor wool, they make more cloth, of botli 
sorts, than in all the countries in the world, except 
France and England. 

The present inJiabitaTits are generally given to sci- 
faring lives, so tliat it is thought that in Holland, /iea- 
land, and West Friesland, tlu'ro are 2500 sliips o' war 
and burden ; the Avomen for the most part iaborious 
j in making stuffs. Nay, you will hardly ."ce a child of 
j four years of age that is not kept to work, and nia<le 
to earn its ovni living, to tlu^ great commendation of 
their government. 'Jhe greatest of their natural 
commodities is butter and cheese ; of which, Ijesidcs 
that infinite plenty wliich tliey spend in their own 
} houses, and amongst their garrisons, they sell as mucli 
i unto other countries as comes to ten tlumsand crowns 
I per annum. By Avhicli means, and by the greatness 
I of their fish trade, spoken of before, they arc growai so 
wealthy on the land, and so pow(:rful at sea, that as 
Flanders heretofore was taken for all the Netherlands, 
so now Holland is taken generally for all the pro¬ 
vinces confederated in a league against the Spaniard. 

JOHN SEIJAF.N. 

One of the most learned Avriters, and at tlio .same 
time conspicuous political cJmracters of the time, 
was John Selden, a lawyer of active and vigorous 

He was bom of reputalde parentage in 
1584:**“Ate iK^ing educated at Chichester and Ox¬ 
ford, he studied law in London, and published in 
the Latin language, hctwet^Ti ’ 607 and 1610, sev e¬ 
ral historical and antiquarian wofKt. relative to liis | 
native country. These acquired for hiiu, 
considerable reputation, the esteem and friendship 
of Camden, Spelman, Sir Robert Cotton, Ben Jen¬ 
son, Browne, and also of Drayton, to wliose ‘ Poly- 
olbion’ he furnished notes. By Milton he is spoken of 
as * the chief of learned men routed in this land.* 
His largest English work, A Treatise on Titles of 
\ HonouTf was published in 1614, and still continues a 
standard authority respecting the degrees of nobility 
and ^ntiy in England, and the origin of such dis- 
I tinctions m other coimtries. In 1617 his fame was 
greatly extended, both at home and on the continent. 


by the publication of a Latin w'ork on the idolatry 
of the SyTians, and more especially on the heathen 
deities mentioned in the Old Testiunent. In his next 
performance, A llistonj of Tithes (1618), by leaning 



to the i^ood, f tlioso vvlio question the divine right of 
the ch pm to that fund, lie gave great offeneu to the 
clergy, kvt Vliose instigation tlie king summoned the 
autlior lo liis presenci* and rejirimanded him. He 
was, moreover, called before several members of live 
formidabJo high eoimnission court, wlio extracted 
from liim a written declarat ion of sorrow for what 
ho had clone, without, lioAvever, any retraction of ins 
ojiinion. ScA'eral replies ajipeared, 'nut to iJicse. he 
w.^i.s not allowed to puhlisli a rejoinder. During the ; 
subsequent part of his life, Selden slioAvcd hut little 
respect for liis clerical conlemjioraries, avIioso con- ' 
duct lit deemed arrogant and oppressive. Nor did i 
he long want an o])portunity of showing that civil ' 
tyranny was us little to his taste as ecch^siast ieal; for i 
l:>eing eonsiilted hy the iiurliament in 1621, on occa- : 
sion of the dispute witli James coneerning theii j 
powers and privileges, he simke so freely on the im- | 
pillar side, and took so jirominent a part in drawing * 
up/the spirited protestation of iiarliament, that he I 
suAfered a short confinement in eoriscquonce of the i 
r0yal displeasure. As a memlier of jiarliamont, lioth I 
fn this and in the subsequent reign, lie continiieil 
fto defend the liberty of the people, insornucli that 
'on one occasion he was coniniittcd to the Tower on 
the eharge of sedition. In 1640, when the Long 
Parliament met, lie was iinaniniously deeded one of 
the representatives of Oxford university; but though 
still opposing the almses and oppressions c)f wldeh 
the people complained, he was averse to extreme 
measures, and desirous to prevent the iKiwcr of the 
sword from falling into the hands of either party. 
Finding his exertions to ward off a civil war unavail¬ 
ing, he seems to have witlidrawn himself as mach as 
possible from public life. While in parHament, he 
^nstantly employed his influence in behalf of learn¬ 
ing and learned men, and performed great services to 
both universities. In 1643 he was appointed keeper 
of the records in the Tower. MeanwhUe, his politi- 
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cal occupations were not sufTcred to divert liis mind 
altogether from literary pursuits. Besides an iic- 
count, published in 1028, of the celebrated Arunde- 



Ilottse of Beldca at Salviiigtcn, Pti.-. t x. 


! lian marbles, which liad l)«cii brcnight from (Greece 
! the previous year/ he gave to the world various 
works on legal aiul ecidesiuRtieal antiquities, parti- 
euhirly those of the dewish nation; and also an ela¬ 
borate liUtin treatise in 8up]M)rb of the right of 
. British doniinion over tlio cireumjaeent sef>s. This 
last ai)yK'ar('d in and lound great favour w'ith 

all ])arties. A defence of it against fi Dutch writer 
was tlu’ last jxihlieat itm before Ids deatli—an event 
; wlii(h took place in K'.ol. His friend Arelihishop 
' I!.slier preaidied his fina ral sermon, and his valuahle 
library was added by his executors to the Bodleian at 
(>xford. After his death, a eolh‘(‘tie,n of his sayings, 
entitled was pnhli.sh(.d by Ids amanuensis, 

who stales that he enjoyed for twenty years tlie 
opportunity liearing ids employer's diseoursc, and 
was in the* iialtit of eoniniitting faithfully to writing 
‘the excellent things that usually fell from hinu’ 
It is move by his ‘'fable '.falk' than by the works 
jiublislual in his life-time, that Seldeu is now gene* 
rally known as a writer j for though lui was a man of 
great tah nt and learning, his style was (k-ticient in 
ease and grace, and the class of subjects which he 
chose was one little suited to the popular taste. The 
following eulogy of him by Lord Clan ndon, whose | 
politics were oppo,sit(' tio his, proves* how' Idghly | 
he was resj»cct<al by all parties :—‘ He was a jierson , 
whom no charadei* can Matter, or transmit any j 
expressions (M[ual to his merit and virtue. He was i 
, of so stupendous a learning in all kinds and in all 
; languages (as may apinair in his excellent writings), 
that a man would hav(' thought he had been entirely 
; conversant amongst hooks, and had never spent an 
[I hour l.)ut in reading and writing; yet his humanity, 
affability, and courtesy, were such, that he would 
have been tlmiiglit to have been brc<l in the best 
courts, ))ut tli.at liis good-nature, charity, and de¬ 
light in doing good, exceeded that breeding. Jlis 
Btylc in all his writings seems harsh, and sometimes 
obscure, wlfudv is not wboll}' to l>e imputed to the 
abstruse subjeads of wbicb be commonly treated, out 
of the paths trod by other men, but to a little under¬ 
valuing tile beauty of style, and too iiiucb propensity 

* Thomas Howard, Ikirf of Arundel, who was n xcalous 
patn^n of the ilno arts, sent agents into Italy and Grerct} to 
colloct and transmit to Enginud intonsstlng remains of auti- 
I quity. Among otlior relics tuo procured were the abovo-mcn- 
tlonod mw’blea, brought by Mr (afterw^ards Sir William) Petty 
from Smyrna, and on W'hlcli were found certain Greek inscrip¬ 
tions—Including that called tho Parian Chronicle, from Its 
btdng supposed to have been made In tho islo of Paros, about 
263 years before Christ. This Chronicle, by furnishing the 
datM of many events in ancient history, proved of very threat 
nae in ohrouologioal investigations. 


to the language of antiquity; but in hia conversa¬ 
tion he was tlic most clear discourser, and had the 
l)est faculty of making hard things easy, and present¬ 
ing them to the understanding, that hath been known. 
Mr Hyde w'as wont to say, that he valued himself 
upon nothing more than uiion having had Mr Sel- 
(Icn’s acquaintance from the time he was very young, i 
and Iicld it with great delight as long as they were 
suffered to i-ontinue together in T/ondon; and he was 
nmeli troubled alw ays w hen lie lieard him blamed, 
censured, and reproached, for staying in London, and 
in the parliament after tliey w'erc in rebellion, and 
in the worst times, 'whicli his age obliged him to do; 
ami how' wie.kcd soever the actions were which were i 
every day done, be was confident be bad not given j 
liis consent to them, but would have liindered them i 
if lie could with his owm safety, to which lie w’as 
always enough indulgent. If lie bad some infir- 
mitic.s with other men, they were weighed dowm : 
with wonderful and prodigious abilities and excel- 
lences in the other sc.ale.* | 

Many of the apophtlicpgns to 1)« found in Selden’s | 

‘ Table Talk’ are exceedingly acute; many of them ; 
arc luimorons; w hile some embody propositions 
wdiicb, though uttered in familiar conversation, he ’ 
probably w’ould not have seriously maintained. As i 
might be expected, satirical remarks on the clergy ; 
alound, and there are displays also of that cautious i 
spirit w bieh distinguished him throughout bis career. | 
^larriage, for example, be characterises as ‘ a despe¬ 
rate thing: the frogs in iEsop were extreme wise; 
tlicy bud a great mind to some water, but they ; 
would not leap into the w'cll, because they could I 
not g(‘t out acain.* Tlie following arc additiomd 
extracts from the ‘ Table Talk — 

I'nl j 

1. He tliat speaks ill of another, commonly before | 
lie U aware, makes liiinself such a one as he speaks ; 
:i50iinst ; for if Ju' liad civility or breeding, he would 
forbear such kind of langungo. | 

'2. A galhiin nian isj^ioyg ill wojdjs. An example wc ; 

liave in The oblTonT brSnlisburv, who was a great wise ! 

man. Stone had c.alltHl some lord about court fool ; ‘ 
the lord complains, and lias Stone whipped ; Stone 
cries, ‘ I might have called my loni of Salisbury fool ' 
often enough, before he would have had me whipped.* i 
.'k Speak not ill of a great enemy, hut rather give i 
him go(^d words, that he may use you tho better, if J 
vou chance to fall into his hands. The Spaniard did j 
this when he was dying ; liis confessor told him, to j 
work him to repentance, how' the devil tormented the | 
wicke<l that tvent to hell ; the Spaniard replying, called i ’ 
the devil, my lord ; ‘ I hope my lord the devil is not : 
so cruel.’ His confessor reproved him. ‘ Excuse me,’ j 
stti<l the Don, * for calling him so ; I know not into what j 
hands I may fall; and if I happen into his, I hope ! 
he will me the bettor for giving him good wonls.* ; 

HumiUiy. 

1. Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise , ^ 
an d ye t everybodv is cqnktJilt /TKe master i 

thinks ir gobirddclnno for his servant, the laity for ; 
the clergy’, and the clergy for the laity. 

‘2. There is humiNfojt (punhtm in If a man | 

I does not take notice of that excellency and perfection 
that is in himself, how can ho be thankful to God, 
wdio is the author of all cxcclleucyaiid perfection t 
Nay, if a man hath too mean an opinion of himself, 
it will render him unservioeable both to God and man, 

3.,Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, else 
a maiTISShnot keep up his dignity. In gluttons there 
must be eating, in drunkcimoss there must be driikh« 

1 Such a tblBff os a faulty excess of humility. 
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ing 5 it is not the eating, nor it is not the drinking, 
that is to be blamed, but the excess. So in pride. 

King, 

A king is a thing men have made for their own 
Sakes, for quietness sake ; just as in a family one man 
is appointed to buy the meat : if every man should 
buy, or if there were many buyers, they would never 
agree ; one would l>uy what the other liked not, or 
what the other had bought before, so there would be 
a confusion. But that charge being committed to 
one, he, according to his discretion, pleases all. If 
they have not what they would have one day, tlicy 
shall have it the next, or something as gocMl. 

UrvaiJ. 

*Tis a vain thing to talk of an heretic, for .a man 
for his heart can think no (»therwise tJmn lie does 
think. In tlie ])ri]iiltive times tlicre were many 0 })i- 
nions, nothing searee, but some orotlier lield. One of 
these opinions lu lng embraced by some prince, and 
rt^ceived into liis kingdom, the rest wore eondomned 
as heresies ; and liis religion, wliieh was but one of 
the several opinions, first is said to be orthodox, and 
so to have continued ever since the apostles. I 

Lcaniing und ]Vii<dom. ^ 

No man is wiser for his learning : it may adminis¬ 
ter matter to work in, or objeets to work upon ; but 
wit and wisdom are born with a man. 

Orttclcs. 

Oracles ceased presently after Clirist, as soon as 
nobody believed them ; just as we June no fortune¬ 
tellers, nor wise men (wizards], wlieii nobody cares 
for them. Sometimes you liave a season lor them, 
when people believe them ; and neither of these, 1 
conceive, wrought by the devil. 

Dreams and Drophccies. 

Dreams and prophecies do thus much g«.od : tluw 
make a man go on with lioldncss and courage ii]*on a 
danger, or a mistress. If lie obtains, lie attributes 
much to them ; if lie miscarries, In; thinks no more of 
them, or is no more thought of himself. 

Scrmois. 

Nothing is text but what is spoken of in the Bihlo, 
and meant there for person ami place ; the rest is 
application, which a di.serect man may do well ; but 
’tie his scripture, not the Holy Ghost’s, 

First, in your sermons use your logic, and then your 
rhetoric: rhetoric without logic is 1 ike,tree with 
leaves and blossoms, but no root, " 

Libels. 

Though some make light of libels, yet you may sec 
by them how the wind sits ; as, take a straw and 
throw it up into the air, you shall see by that which 
way the wind is, which you shall not do by easting 
up a stone. More solid things do not shoiv the com¬ 
plexion of the times so well as ballads and libels. 

Devils in the Head, 

A person of quality came to my chamber in the 
Temple, an^I told rne he had two devils in liis head, 
(I wondered what he meant), and, just at that time, 
one of them bid him kill me. With that I began to 
be afraid, and thought he was mad. He said he knew 
1 could cure him, and therefore intreated me to give 
him something, for he was resolved he would go to 


nobody else. 1, perceiving what an opinion he had 
of me, and that it w'as only melancholy that troubled 
him, to<*k him in hand, woi-ranted him, if ho would 
follow my directions, to cure liiin in a short time. 1 
desired him to let me be alone about an hour, and then 
to come again ; wliich ho was very willing to. In tlie 
mean time, I got .a card, and wrai>po«l it uj» liaiidsoine 
in a ])ieee of tatfeta, and ]>ut strings to the tafl'eta; 
ami when he came, gave it to liirn tti liang about liis 
neck ; withal charged him, that he should not disorder 
himself, neither with eating or drinking, hut cat very 
little of .supper, and say his prayers duly when he 
went to bed; and I nnuie no question hut he would 
he well in three or four days. Within that time I 
went to tliiiiier tc» his house, and asked liiin liow he 
did { He said ho was mnch better, but not ]»erleetlY 
well ; for, in truth, ho had not dealt clearly with 
me ; he had four devils in his heail, and he jicreeivcd 
two of them were gone, with tliat which 1 had given 
him, but the other two troubled him still. ‘Well,’ 
sai<l I, ‘ 1 am glad two of them are gone ; I make 
no doubt to get away the otlier two likewise.* So 1 
gave liim another thing to hang alunit his neck. 'rhr<‘C 
days after, he came to iiu' to my ehainher, and pro¬ 
fessed lie wa.s now as well as ever he \^as in his life, 
an«l did extremely thunk me for tlie great care I had 
taki'ii of liini. 1, feaiiiig lest lii^ might nlajtse int<^ 
the like distemper, told liim that there was none but 
myself ami one jibysieian more in the whole town 
that could < ure the <le\il‘' in the head, and tliat Avas 
Dr Harvey (whom I had ]>rej>areil), and wished him, 
if ever he found liimsrlf ill in my ub.^cuee, to go to 
him, for he eouhl cure liis ilisease as av( 11 as mysidf. 
'I’he gi'iitleman liAcd many years, a”d Avas never 
troubleil alter. 

We quote tlie folloAving morsel from the preface 
to Seldeii’.s ‘ History of d’ithes:' — 

ru' //oyaov/.] 

For the old sceptics that never Avoubl profess that 
tiny had found a truth, yet showed tin; best AAay to 
seareli for any, Avlien they doubted ns Avell of what 
those of tlie dogmatii'til sects too erodulonsly reeeivcsl 
for infallible principles, a.s they did of the newest 
eonelusions, '1 hey were indeed, questionless, toi» nii*e, 
and deceived tlienisidvos with the nimldiiuss ot their 
oAvn sojiliisms, that ]>ennitted no kiml of established 
truth. But, plainly, ho that avoids their disputiiiL’ 
levitv, yet, being al)le, takes to liiniself their lila-itv 
of inquiry, is in tlie only wai that in all kinds <(f 
studies leails ami lies open even to the ‘■anetnary of 
trutli ; Avhile otliers tliat are si-nile to common opi¬ 
nion and vulgar .sn]q)ositions, ran nirely hope to be 
admitted nearer than into tlie liasi* court ol lier temple, 
Avhieh too .speciou.sly often eouiiterl'eits her inmost 
Hauctuary. 

.TA:'n:.s usjikh. 

The man wlio, along Aviih Seldtui, at this time 
eontributcal most to extend the reputation of l.ug- 
lisli learning througb.out civilised Europe, was his 
friend .Evmk.s Ushkh, arelibisliop of Armagh, and 
]irimate of Ireland, This eeh-hrated scholar wa.s 
horn at l>ublin in l,o8l, and wnnild Inive devoted 
liiniself to the Iuav, had not the di-ath of liis father, 
w’hose AA’ishes pointed to that profession, idlow'cd 
liim to follow his owui inelination for theology. He 
succeeded to his father’s estate, but, wishing to 
devote himself uninternipBdly to study, gave it 
up to his brother, reserving for liiniself only a 
siiffleiency for his maint(?nance at college and the 
purchase of books. lie e-arly disjilayed great zeal 
against the Homan Catholics; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the mildness of Ids personal eharacter, con¬ 
tinued throughout his life to manifest a highly in- 
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tolerant spirit towards them. In 1606 he visited 
England, and became intimate with Camden and 
Sir Robert (Jotton, to the former of whom lie com¬ 
municated some valuable jiarticulars about the an- 



Archblwhop rnher. 

cienl state of Irelan.d ar.d the- liistorv of DiiVdin: 

we?e aft#M*\vanN iusertc'l by ('amdi'ii in bis 
‘ Britannia.’ I'or thirteen years subsequently t*) 
1607, rshf'r IiIUmI tin* ciiair of divinity in the uni¬ 
versity of Diiblin, in perforniitie; tiie duties of wliieh 
]h‘ eonfmed his attention eliietly to t!ie controversies 
U-tween tin- Protestants and ('atholies. At the co..- 
voeation of tlie Irish clergy in 16ir>, wlu-n they 
determined to assert tlieir iiulependenee as a n.ational 
clinreh, t)»e articles drawn iij) on the oeexsion ema- 
nateil i-hielly from Ids pen ; and hy asserting in them 
the Calvinistic dca trines of election and reprobation 
in their broadtest aspect, as well as by bis advocacy 
of the rigorous observance of the Sabbath, atal his 
known opinion, tliat bishops were pot a distinct 
order in the church, but only 8uj>crior in degree to 
pn-sbyters, be exj>osed himself tt/ the charge of being 
a favourer of Puritanism. Having l>c-eti ai'cnsed as 
sucli to tlu* kitig. lu* went over to England in 1611), 
and, in a conference with his majesty, so Billy 
cleared himself, that he was ere lofig appoititccl to the 
sec of Meath, aiul in 16114 to the arehhishojiric of 
Armagh. S»)on afterwards he gave evidence of his 
intolerant spirit towards the f.'atliolics, by acting us 
llie leading man at the drawing nji of a jirotestation 
commencing thus;—*'j'lio religion of tlie 1‘api.sts i.s 
suiKjrstitions aiul idolatrous; their faith and doc¬ 
trine crr<»neous and heretical; their church, in re¬ 
spect of both, apostatieal. To give them, therefon*, 
a tfdcration, or to consent that tlicy may fre<dv 
exercise their religion, and profess their faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin.’ At a subsequent period, 
Usher’s zeal showed it.self in a more creditable 
sha|H* on the occasion of a letter from the king to 
the Irish arebbishups, complaining of the increase of 
Poi)ery in Irelantl. He iiivitird pc-rsons of the Catho¬ 
lic persuasion to his house, and endeavoured to con¬ 
vert them by friendly argument, in wdiii li attempt 
his great skill in disputation is said to have given 
him considerable success. During the jxilitical con¬ 
vulsions of Charles’s reign, Usher, in a treatise en¬ 
titled The Fower of dte Prince^ mid Obedience of the 
(Subject^ maintained the absolute unlawfulness of 
tal^g up arms i^oinst the king. The Irish rebel¬ 


lion, in 1641, drove him to England, where he ! 
settled at Oxford, then the residence of Charles. | 
Subsequently the civil war caused him repeatedly 
to change his al>ode, which was finally the ^unless 
of Peterborough’s seat at Ryegato, where he died in 1 
1656, at the age of seventy-five. Most of his writ- | 
ings relate to e(!clesiastieal history and antiquities, i 
and were mainly intended to furnish arguments 
against the Catholics ; hut the production for which 
he is fdiiefly celebrated is a great chronological work 
entitled Annalcs^ or ‘ Annals,’ the first part of which 
was published in 1650, arid the se(;ond in 1054. It is a 
chronological digest of universal liistory, from the 
creation of tlie world to the dispersion of the Jews 
in VT'Spasian's reign. The author intended to add a 
third part, hut died before accomplishing liis design, j 
In this work, which was received with great ap- i 
pbnise hy the learned throughout ICuro}>e, and has ; 
Ikm-u several times reprinted on the ctnitiriefit, the | 
author, by fixing the three ej)ochs of the deluge, the 
dei»arture of the Israelites from Egypt, and their re- | 
turn from Babylon, has reconciled tlie chronologies | 
of .sacred and profane history ; and down to the pre- | 
sent time, hi.« chronological sy.stcm is that which is j 
generally received. A posthumous w'ork, which he 1 
left unfinished, wa' printed in 1660, under the title 
of Chronolotjut i<arru ; it is accounted a valuaVde pro- ■ 
duetion, as* a guide to the study of sacred history, 
ami as showing the grounds and calculations of the 
principal epochs of the * Annals.* 

WILLIAM CHILLING WORTH. 

William Chilling worth was a still more pro- | 
minent, thougli less higoteil, of>poser of the doc- i 
trines of the clmreli of J-lomc, than his contempo- j 
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rary Usher. This famous 'vras l>om at 

O.xford iu 1602, and studied early love of 

disputation, iu which he possessed eminent skill, 
brought uiKin him such a habit of doubting, that 
Ids opinions became unsettled on all subjects, in¬ 
somuch that a Jesuit, named Fisher, w'as able to 
argue him into a belief of the dtx'trines of Popery, 
'rhe chief argument which led ^ this result wm 
that which maintained the necessity of an iimalume 
living guide in matters of faith, to which character 
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the EoOxan Catholio church appeared to him to be 
be#! entitled. For some time after this, he studied 
' at the Jesuits* college at Douay; but his friends in- 
dUi^ him to return to Oxford, where, after addi¬ 
tional study of the points of difference, he declared 
in favour of the Protestant faith. This drew him 
into several controversies, in which he employed 
the arguments that were afterwards methodically 
stated ill his famous \vork entitled The Religion of 
the Protestants a Safe Way to Saltation^ published in 
1637. This treatise, which has placed its author in 
the first rank of religious controversialists, is con¬ 
sidered a model of perspicuous reasoning, and one 
of the ablest defences of the Protestant cause. The 
author maintains that the Scripture i.s the only rule 
to which appeal ought to be made in theological dis¬ 
putes; that no church is infallible; and that tlie 
apostles* creed embraces all tlie necos.«!ary i)oints 
of faith. The latitudinarianism of Chillingworth 
brought upon him the aiipellations of Arian and 
Socinian; and his character for orthodoxy was still 
ftirther shaken by his refusal to accci)t of prefer¬ 
ment, on condition of subscribing the thirty-nine 
articles. His scruples having, however, Ix'cn over¬ 
come, he was promoted, in 1638, to the chancellor¬ 
ship of Salisbury. During the civil war, he zealously 
adliered to the royal party, and even acted as en¬ 
gineer at the siege of CUoncester in 1G43. He died 
in the succeeding year. Lord Clarendon, who was 
one of his intimate friends, has drawn the following 
character of this eminent divine :—‘ He was a man 
of so great a subtilty of understanding, and so rare 
a temper in debate, that, as it was impossible to 
provoke him into any passion, so it was very difli- 
cultto keep a man’s self from being a little discom¬ 
posed by his sharpness and quickness of argument, 
and instances, in wdiich he had a rare facility, and a 
great advantage ov'cr all the men T ever knew.’ 

I Writing to a Catliolic, in allusion to the changes of 
j his own faith, Chillingworth says—‘ I know a man, 

1 that of a moderate Protestant turned a Papist, and 
! the day that he did so, "was convicted in conscience 

1 that his yesterday’s opinion wa.s an error. The same 

1 man afterwards, upon better consideration, became 
! a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a con- 
j firmed Protestant. And yet this man thinks hirn- 
: self no more to blame for all these changes, tlmn a 
! traveller, who, using all diligence to find the right 
! way to some remote city, did yet mistake it, and 
! after find his error and amend it Nay, he stands 
upon his justification so far, as to maintain that his 
alterations, not only to you, but also from you, by 
God’s mercy, were the most satisfactory actions to 
hiuuMdf that ever he did, and the greatest victories 
Whatever he obtained over himself, and his affections, 
in those things which in this world are most pre¬ 
cious,* In the same liberal spirit are written the 
foEbwing passages, extracted from his great work:— 

\Agah\^t ike Employment of Force hi Religion. ] 

I have learned from the ancient fathers of the 
chu;[fh, that nothing is more against religion than to 
force religion ; and of St Paul, the weapons of the 
Chrffitian warfare are not carnal. And great reason ; 
fbjT human violence may make men counterfeit, hut 
cannot make them believe, and is therefore fit for 
nothing but to breed form without and atheism wdth¬ 
in. Besides, if this means of bringing men to em¬ 
brace any religion were gcncrallv used (as, if it may 
be justly used in any place by those that have power, 
and think they have truth, certainly they cannot with 
reason deny, but that it may be used in every place 
by those that have power as well as they, and think 
they have truth ae well as they), what could follow but 

the maintenance, perhaps, of tnith, but perhaps only 
the profession of it, in one place, and the oppression of 
it in a hundred ? AYhat will follow from it but the 
preservation, peradventure, of unity, but, peradven- 
ture, only of uniformity, in j)articular states and 
churches ; hut the immortali.sing the greater and 
more himcntable divisions of Christendom and the 
world ? And, therefore, what can follow from it hut, 
perhap.s, in the judgment of carnal policy, the tem¬ 
poral benefit and tranquillity of temporal states and 
kingdoms, but the infinite ]»rejudice, if not the dcso- i 
lution, of the kingdom of Christ f ♦ * But they • 

that know there is a King of kings, and Lord of lords, ! 
by whose will and pleasure kings and kingdoms stand 
and fall, they know that to no king or state anything ' 
can be profitable which is iiniust; and that nothing 
can be more evidently unjust than to force weak men, i 
by the profession of a religion which they beUev© not, 
to lose their own eternal happiness, out of a rain ami 
needless fear lest they may possibly disturb their tern- ; 
poral quietness. Therc Is no danger to any state from j 
any man’s opinion, unless It be such an opinion, by 
which disobedience to authoritjq or impiety, is taught 
or licensed (which sort, 1 confess, may justly he 
punished as well as other faults), or unless thi‘< .<iin- 
guiimry doctrine be joined with it, that it i^ lawful : 
for him by human violence to enforce tahers to it. ■ 
Therefon’, if Protestants did ofi'er vioh iiee to otluT 
men’s consciences, and comjxd them to ciubruce their 
reformation, 1 excu.se them not. 1 

[Reason must he appealed to in Religioies Itheiadons.'] 1 

But you that would Tiot have me n fitlhov t]:eir rea¬ 
son, what would you have them follow ? tlieir jmssious, ' 
or pluck out tlieir oyt's, and go Idindfidd ? No, you > 
say; you would have them follow uiuhority. In 
God’s name let them ; wc also would have tliein fol- ; 
low autliority ; for it is upon the authority of univer- i 
sal tradition that wc would have them believe Scrip¬ 
ture. But then, as for the authority wliicli you would ! 
have them fid low, you will let tliem see n'ason why | 
they should follow it. And is not this to go a little 1 
about—to leave reason for a short turn, and then to j 
come to it again, and to do that wliich you condemn 
in others! It being, indeed, a plain inq^ossihility for ! 
any man to submit liis rejison but to reason ; for he ! 
that doth it to authority, mu.st of iieces.sity tliink him- j 
self to have greater reason to believe that authority, j 

.A collection of nine sermons, preached Ity (’hil- j 
lingworth before €hiirle.s 1., has been frt*(juently ^ 
printed. From one of the.se wc st'lect the following 
animated exj)Ostulatioii witii his noble hearers :— 

[Agaimi Diiclling.'} 

But how is this doctrinf' [of th(‘ fijrgiveness of In¬ 
juries] received in the world ? AN'hat counse l w'ould 
men, and those none of the worst sort, give thee in ! 
such a ca.se ? llow’ would the soberest, discrectcat, ! 
well-bred Christian mh i.so thee ! AVliy, thus : If * 
thy brother or thy neighbour liavo offered thee an ; 
injury, or an affront, forgive him? By no means; | 
thou art nttertV' undone, and lost in reputation W’ith | 
the world, if thou do.«t forgive him. What is to be I 
done, then ? Why, let not thy heart take re.st, let | 
all other business and employment be laid a.side, till 
thou hast^his blood. How! A man’s blood for au 
^’urious, pas.?lonatc speech—for di.sdajiifful look? 

1%,y, that i8 ffOLfill: that thou mayest gain amdbg 
men the reputation of a discreet, well-tempcrod mur¬ 
derer, bo sure thou killcst him not in passion, when thy 
blood^lfl hot and boiling with the provocation; but 
proceed with as great tcniper 8cttlc(|ne*s of rea- 

*^3 much discretion andjpremiredness, as Hiou 

■"Wouldest to the cbmmunioh; after seffemt dayii* re- 
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spite, that it may appear it is thy reason guides thee, 
and not thy passion, inyite him hindly and courteously 
into some retired place, an<l there let i t be detcrtlltndd 
whether hia blood or thine shall satisfy the injury. 

Oh, thou holy Christian religion ! Whence is it 
that tliy children hayc sucked j^ t>i s i q hum an poiaon- 
i ous bhio^L these racing it* ^ s^hnlf 

I TtiJriuTfe ()TlircTfcatTien, {hey will say, They hare not 
I learnc<l this from ii,s ; or of the Mahometans, they 
; will answer, We are not guilty of it. Blessed God ! 
that it shoul<l become a most sure settled course for a 
man to run into daugex and disgrace with the world, 
if he shall <larc to perform a cOTnmTmdincut of Christ, 
which is ips necessary for him to do, if lie have any 
hopes of utTalrfllTg lieaven, as meat and drink fuc 
the iiukiiitaiiAmg. r>f life ! niat ever it should enter 
; intoThristian hearts to walk so ciiri4»uflly and exactly 
contrary unto tlie ways of fh^d ! Tliat whereas he 
sees himself every day, and hour almost,^COTitemned 
and dcspisftl by thee, wlio art his servant,^us crea- 
furf*, iTpofi whom he migiitj witiiout all pos'^ihle im¬ 
putation of unriLditcousncss^ jirmr down aM t1als 

** ofliis wrjith and indignation ; y<d ho, nofwlMistandln':::;, 

Is paliciil and long-suflering towards thee, ho])inj.'' that 
liis long-suli’cring may lend thee to rej»cntance, and 
hcsee<'liing thee dally by his ministers lo be reconcib d 
1 unto him ; and yet thou, on llu* other side, for a dis- 
I tempered puJiAionate speech^ or less, (should take upon 
' thee to send thy moL-TiTKiur’s soul, »»r thine own, or 
[ likely both, elngg^d ami oppressed iCith all your sins 
! unrcpenied of (for liow can repentance possibly con- 
‘ mst with Mieh a resolution ?), before the triimnal-seat 
of God, to expect your tinal Kmtenar‘ ; utterly de¬ 
priving yourself of all tlie ble»Me<l means which God 
has eontrivtsl for thy salvation, and putting tlivself 
in such an estate, that it shall not be in God’s power 
almost to <I(» thee any good. Pardon, 1 beseech you, 
my earnestness, almost intemjKTateness, seeing' that 
i it hath proceeded from so just, so warrauiobie u 
! ground ; an<l since it is in your pow<T to give rules of 
iionovir and reputathui to the whole king<lom, do not 
YOii tiiieh Olliers to ho ashamed of this inseparable 
ba<lgo of your religion—charity and forgiving of of- 
' fences : g'ive men leave to be Christians ivithout dan¬ 
ger or dishonour; or, if religion will not work with 
yoii, y«'t It't the law> <if tliai state whereiii you live, 
the earnest desires and care of your righteous prince, 

I prevail with you. * 

I jciiN 

' John IIai.k.s (1.‘(84-1 Cod) is b>'IMosbeini classc'd 
with Cliillingwortli, Jis a pnmiiui'nt defender of ra- 
I tional and tohuaint principles in religion. He was 
I highly distinguished for his knowledge of the Greek 
j language, of wliich he wa.s atipointed professor at 
Oxford in ICli'. Six ^ ears afterwards, he went to 
Holland as chaplain to Sir Dudley Caideton, am¬ 
bassador at the Hague; and on this occasion he 
attended the meetings of the famous syiunl of 
Dort, the proct'edings of which arc recorded in lii§ 
mblisbed letters to Sir Dudley. Till this time, 
10 held the Calvinistic opinions in which he had 
I been educated ; btit the arguments of the Arminian 
I champion Episcojuus, urged before the synoil, made ! 
i him, according to his own expression, *bid Jolm 
Calvin good night’ ills letters from Dort ai-e cha¬ 
racterised by Lord Clarendon as * U**-' 
j of the ignorance, and pmmimf an(r~aSimo.sity, and 
i c>f that con von Although tlio cim- 

’ iirnTtcaTning of Hales w'ould certainly 

have led to high preferment in the church, be chose 
rather to live in studious retirepio^t accordingly 
withdrew to Eton ibdilcgo, where no had a private 

w OlArendon's Life of Iflmself, 1.27. 


fellowship under his friend Sir Henry Sarille as j 
provost. Of this, after the defeat of the royal party, | 
he w'us deprived, for refusing to take the ‘ engage- i 
ment,’ or oath of fidelity, to the Commonwealth of ! 
England, as then established without a king or 
liousc of lords. By cutting off the means of subsist¬ 
ence, his ejt'ction reduced him to such straits, that * 
at length lie was under the necessity of selling the ^ 
greater part of his library, on which he had BSE* ; 
jMinded for less tlian a third of that sun}. : 

This he did from a pj>irit of indej>endence, which re- 1 
fused to accept tlie pecuniary bounty liberally offered 
by his friends. Besides sermons and miscellanies j 
(the former of which compose the chitT portion of ms > 
W'orks), he w^rote a famous 7ract concerning Schifim j 
and Schismatics^ in which the causes of religious dis¬ 
union, and, in particular, tlic bad effects of Epia- 
cojial ambition, are fredy discussed. Tlii.s tract ; 
having come to the hands of Archbishfip Laud, who 
was an old nequaintanee (f the author, Hales ad- ' 
dressed a letter in defence of it to tlic primate, whe^ ! 
having invited him to a conference, was so well satis- | 
fied, that he forced, though nut without difficulty, a i 
]»reb«'ri(hd stall of W’^hulsor on tlie acceptance of thB ' 
needy but oontente<l scholar. The learning, abiiitiftS, } 
flTtTh a m i :th i e dtspfVslti ais of .lohn italcs are spoken j 
of in the lugliest tbrml not only by Clarendon, but 1 
by Bishop i'earson. Dr Heylin, Andrew' Marvel, and i 
Bishop Stillingllcet. He is styled by Anthony Wood I 
‘ a walking library p ♦ and Pi arson considered him to 
he^aTnuii (yf sharpness, quickness, and | 

subtnTjroTwrf, as ever niisbhi* 'wrTiai)s any naiioii 
hrrd: Ills IniTuStry did sfrive, if it were possible, 16 
tile largeness of his capacity, whereby he be¬ 
came as gt tujX JL -bf. various, and nni- 

versanearniug, as over yet t dlTTCrsed with bookfll.* t 
His exten.sivc knowledge he clieerfully communicated 
to others ; and Ids disp( r«titioi3i liberal, obliging, 
t\iid charitalii^ made Jiirii, mxcligious matters, ^de¬ 
termined fpc to intolerance, and, in society, : 

lOTfOt-able compaaipn. Lord Clarendon says, Chat mio- 
thing tronblca him more than the brawls which were 
grown from religion; and he therefore exceedingly 
detested the tyranny of the church of Rome, more 
h>r their imposing uncharitably upon the consciences 
of other men, tlian for the errors in their otvu opi¬ 
nions ; and would often say, tludt he would renounce 
the religion of the elmrch of England to-morrow, if 
it obliged him to iKlievc that any other Christians 
should be damned ; and that nolxidy would conclude 
another man to be damned, who did not wish him 
so. No mail more strict and severe to himself; to 
other men so charitable as to their opinions, that he 
thought that other men were more in fault for their 
carriage towards them, than the men themselves 
were who erred; and lie tliought that pride and 
I passion, more than conscience, were the cause of all 
I separation from each other s communion.* John 
Aubrey, who saw him at Eton after his sequestra¬ 
tion, descrilx?s him as ‘ a j^jixdty little miu^ 
pf a cheerful countenance, very geh^ aini cour- 
tCOTpr'J"'..” .. ' ... 

llu* style of his sermons is ^lear, simple, andJjCL 
^neral corre ct; and the subjecfS'Tn'u fir^ffenSy 
ilTffsTnilctr^tTi quotations from the imcient philo¬ 
sophers and Christian fathers.§ The sulyoined ex- ^ 

Athena? Oxon. xf. 124. 

f I*refnc« lo • The Golden 'Remnlm of the Ever-nicraorabla 
Mr John lliiles,’ 

% Aubrey's Lives of Eminent Persons, if. 3(vl. 

5 In the year 17tW, nn edition of hi« works was published by 
Lord llaUoe, who took tho unwarrantable liberty of modernfa- 
ing tho laxigungo according to his own taste. This, we leaxa 
from Boswell, met the strong disapprobation of Dr J ohn s iOitt . 

I * An author’s language, sir (said he), is a ohoraotarlliieal 
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tracts are from a sermon, Of Inquiry and Private 
Judgment in Heligion. 

[Private Judgment m Heligion,'] 

It were a thing worth looking into, to know the 
reason why men arc so generally willing, in point of 
religion, to cast themselves into other men’s anns, 
and, leaving their own reason, rely so much upon 
another man’s. Is it because it is modesty and 
humility to think another man’s reason better than 
our own ? Indeed, I know not how it comes to j)ass, 
we account it a vice, a part of envy, to think another 
man’s goods, or another man’s fortunes, to be better 
than our own ; and yet we account it a singular 
virtue to esteem our reason and wit meaner than 
other men’s. Let us not mistake oursclvov'^i ; to con¬ 
temn the advice and help of others, in love and admi¬ 
ration to our own conceits, to depress and disgrace 
other men’s, this is the foul vice of pride : on the 
contrary, thankfully to entertain the advice of others, 
to give it its due, and ingenuously to prefer it before 
( our own if it deserve it, this is tliat gracious virtue 
I of modesty ; but altogether to mistrust and relinquish 
; our own faculties, and commend ourselves to others, 

! this is nothing but poverty of spirit and indiscretion, 
j I will not forbear to open unto you what I conceive 
to be the causes of this so general an error amongst 
men. First, peradventure the dregs of the ebiirch of 
Rome arc not yet sufficiently \vashed from the hearts 
of many men. W’c know it is the ]>rinei])al stay and 
supporter of that church, to suffer nothing to ]>e in¬ 
quired into which is once concluded by them. I.ook 
through Si)ain and Italy ; they are not men, )»ut 
beasts, and, Issachar-like, patiently couch dowm 
under every burden their superiors lay upon them. 
Secondly, a fault or two may bo in our own minis¬ 
try' ; thus, to advise men (as I have done) to search 
into the reasons and grounds of religion, opens a 
way to dispute and quarrel, and this might breed 
us some trouble and disquiet in our cures, more than 
we are W’illing to undergo ; tlicrefore, t<> purchase 
; our own quiet, and to banish all contention, we are 
I content to nourish this still humour in our hearers ; 
j as the Siharites, to procure their ease, banished the 
1 smiths, because their trade was full of noise. In the 
! meantime, we dp not sec that peace, which ariseth out 
i of ignorance, is but a kind of sloth, or moral lethargy, 

I seeming quiet because it hath no janver to move. 

! Again, maybe the poidion of knowledge in the mini- 
j ster himself is not over-great ; it may be, therel'ore, 
good policy for him to 8ujq)ress all busy inquiry in 
his auditoiy, that so increase of knowledge in them 
might not at leiigtli discover some ignorance in him. 
Last of all, the fault nmy be in the ])eoplc themselves, 
who, because they are loath to take pains (and search 
into the grounds of knowledge is evermore painful), 
are well content to take their ease, to gild their vice 
with goodly names, and to call their sloth modestv, 
and their neglect of inquiry filial obedience. 'J'hesc 
reasons, beloved, or some of kin to these, may be the 
motives unto this easiness of the people, of entertain¬ 
ing their religion upon tnist, and of the neglect of 
the inquiry into the grounds of it. 

To return, therefore, and proceed in the refutation 
of this gross neglect in men of their own reason, and 
casting themselves upon other wits. Hath God given 
I you eyes to see, and legs to support you, that so your¬ 
selves might lie still, or sleep, and require the use of 
other men’s eyes and legs ? I’liat faculty of reason 
which is in every one of you, even in the meanest 
that hoars me this day, next to the help of God, is 

part of his cornposltion, and is also charactcristical of the affe 
in which ho writes. Besides, sir, when the langunpo i« changed, 
we are not sure that the sense Is the same. No. sir ; i am sorry 
Lord Hailes haa dose tbia’— BotwelV* Li/e (/ Johmmf iv. 282; 
edit 18S3. 


your eyes to direct you, and your legs to support you, 
in your course of integrity and sanctit}' ; you may no 
more refuse or neglect the use of it, and rest your¬ 
selves upon the use of other men’s reason, than neglect 
your own and call for the use of otJier men’s eyes and 
leg.s. 'J'he man in the gospel, who liad bought a fann, 
excuses himself from going to the marriage-supper, 
because himself W’ould go and see it: but wc have 
taken an easier course ; we can buy our farm, and go 
to supper too, and that only by saving our paims to 
see it ; wc jirofcss ourstdvos to have made a great j 
purchase of heavenly ductrine, yet we refuse to see it 
and survey it ourselves, but trust to other men’s eyes, ;i 
and our surveyors ; and wot V'Ui to wdint end ? 1 |j 

know not, except it be, that so we may with the better li 
leisure go to the marriage-su]q*or ; tluit, with Ilaman, 
we may the more merrily go in to the banquet ])ro- j 
vided for us ; that so we may the more IVei ly betake 
ourselves to our ]doasures, to our]>rofits, to our trades, 
to our preferments and ambititui. * ■" 

IV ould you see how ridiculously we abuse otirstdvos 
when we tints neglect our own kiunv ledge, and secureh i 
Jiazard ourselves uj>on others’skill ? (dvi' jiie leave, *: 
then, to show you a perfect }>atleni of it, jnul to report , 
to you what 1 find in Seneca tln‘ jdiilosupher, re¬ 
corded of a gentleman in Ktune, who, being |»nrelv ' 
ign<»runt, yet greatly desirous to seem learned, piat- 
eured himself many servants, of wliieh som<‘ he caused 
to study the ]>oets, some the orators, some tlie hi'^lo 
rians, some the philosojthcrs, tnid, in a strange kind 
of fancy, all their learning lie verily tlionglit to b.* , 

his own, and }>ersuaded himself that lie Knew all that 
his servants uiidersUxMl ; yea. In' grew to tliat lieight 
of madness in this kind, that, being weak in boilv ami 
diseased in bis feet, he jwovided liimseif of wrest b'rs 
and runners, and proclaimed games and races, and 
jierforined them by Ids servants; still a]*plauding 
himself, as if himself had done them. Jlebned, 3 ou 
are this man ; wlien you in'glect to try tlie sjurits, to 
study the means of salvation yourselves, but conttut 
yourselves to take them upon trust, and r(,'j>o.st> your- 
Helves altogether on the wit atid knowb'dge ol‘ ns tliat 
are your teachers, what is thir in a manner but to 
account with yourselves, that i:»ur kmuvledgt' is yours, 4 
that you know all that we know, who are but your 
.scrvunt.s in Jesu.s (’Iirist 1 

\Chihhrn Juvdg to P>din < 

Kilucation and breeding is nothing else but the 
authority of our teachers taken over our childhood. J 
Now, there i.s nothing which ought to l>e of ](‘ss force | 
with us, or wliich we ought more to suspect : for I 
chiblhood hath one thing natural to if, which is a ’ 
great enemy to truth, and a greut furtlierer of deceit: 
what ia that! Credulity. Nothing i.s jiiore credulous ' 
than a child: atid our daily exjieilence shows how ! 
strangely they will believe either tiieir ancients or ! 
one another, in most incredilde reports. For, to bo ! 
able to judge what persons, what reports arc credible, j 
is a point of .strength of which that agm is not capable ; 

‘ The chiefeat sinew and aU'tmgth of wisdom,’ saith 1 
I^uchannus, ‘ i.s not easily to Have we not, j 

then, great cause to call to better account, etkI exa- j 
mine by better reason, w'hatsoever we learned in so 
cretluloiiR and easy an age, so apt, like the bftftest * 
wax, to receive every impression! Yet, notwith- | 
standing this .singular weakness, and this large and i 
real exception wliieh we have against education I 
verily persuade myself, that if the best and strongest j 
ground of most men’s religion were ojtenetl, it would I 
appear to be nothing else. j 

[l(f.vcreiuie f01' Ancient Ojnniofie.] 

Antiquity, what is it el.se (God only excepted) but 
man’s authority bom some ages before us ? Now, for 
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the truth of tlun/^s, time makcH no alteration ; things 
are Btill the same they are, let the time be pa«t,^ pre¬ 
sent, or to come. Those things which we reverence 
for antu^uity, what were they at their first birth I 
Were they false? — time cannot make them tine. 
Were they true ?—time cannot make them more true. 
The circumstance, tlicrcfore, of time, in respect of 
truth ami eiTor is merely impertinent. 

of an Opinion no Ai-yument for its Truth.'] 

' Universality is such a proof of tnith, as trutli itself 
i is ashamed of; for universality is nothing but a 
: quainter and a trinuner name to signify the multi- 
I tilde. Now, human autliority at tlu; htrongest is but 
: weak, but the multitude is the weakest part of human 
j authority : it is the great patron of error, most easily 
i abused, and most hardly disabused. 'J hc bcginiiing 
of error may be, and mostly is, from private persoim, 
but the maintainer and continuer of error is the 
I multitude. 

^ JOHN llArDK.V. 

John (*Ari)i;N was a theologian of a lar more world- 
; ly and ambitious eliaracter than either of the three 
preceding divines. He was born in IbOf), and when 
i alMuit thirty years of age iK’came eliaplain to tiie Karl 
of W;irvviek, one of the Presbyterian leaders, besides 
obtaining two pn lcrments in the eburcli. Jk-ing of 
' a temporising di.s|Ktsition, lie pndessed the opinions 
in vogue with the earl’s party, and in 1040 preached 
i befori! the bouse of eominons a sermon which gave 
j so much .satisfactioti, that tlie meiiilKTs not only voted 
I thanks to him, but are said to have prcscnte<i him j 
i; with a silver tankard. Next year, the rich deanery 
I of li<K‘kirig, in lOssex, was adde<l l<; liis j»referments ; < 
all of whieli, when tlic Treshyterian form of ehureli j 
government and worship was substituted for the j 
K|»iscoi»al, he kept by eonforming to the new order of ' 
things, Ihotigli not witliout apparent reluctance, j 
Wlien the army resolved to impcacli and try the j 
king in 1048, he published .1 /itlnfious and Lot/at 
I Pratvstation against their purposes and proceedings: 

I tins tract was followed in sulisiMinent ye.ars by 
various other jiiei'cs, which he sent forth in defence 
I of tlu' cause of tile royalists. Ilut his graml scrvu'c 
! to that i^arty consisted in hi.s writinj^ the famous 
i Ition linsilthr I or tfir Portraiturr of' his A/ost Stcrtd 
Alajcsty, in his t^tfitia/e and Snjfrnnys, a work pro- 
i fessing toenmnate from the i><.‘n <»f ( harles I. himself, 
and to contain the devout meditations i.f his latter 
‘ days. There appears to have Inm an intention to 
piihliali this ‘ Tortraiture’ before the execution of the 
king, as an attempt to save Ids life by working on 
' the feelings of the ]H' 0 ]»h‘; hut either from the dilU- 
culty of getting it printed, or smne otlier cause, it 
did nut make its appearance till Ncveral <hiys after 
Ids majesty’s deatli. The sensation which it pn*- 
duced in Ida favour wa.s e.xtraordinary. ‘Jtis not 
I easy,’ says Hume, * to eoneeive the gi*neral eoiupas- i 
sion excited towards the king by the publishing, at 
i so critical a jipieture, a work so full ofj)igtj«-miRik> I 
I ness, and Imniadtty. Mallhave not si rupled to 
a^rilai t<) tliiit biiok the sub.aequent rtrstoratioii of 
the royal family, ^lilton compares its efiects to 
those which were wrought on the tumultuous Homans 
by Antony’s reailing to them tin? will of Ciesar.’ So 
eagerly and universally was the book perused by 
the nation, that it passed through fifty editions in a 
i single year; and probably through it's influence the 
title of Hoyal Martyr was applied to the king. It 
being of course desirable, for the interest of tlie ruling 
party, that the authenticity of the work should l>e 
diaertiiited, they circulated a vague rumour that its 
true author was one of the household chaplains of 


the king. Milton, who, as secretary to the council 
of state, wrote an answer to it, which he entitled 
‘ Iconoelastes,’ or The I mage-breaker, alludes to the 
doubts wliich prevailed on the subject; but at this 
time the real history of the book was unknonm. 
The first <lisclo.sure took place in 1691, when there 
ap|)cared in an Amsterdam edition of Milton’s ‘Icono 
eliuites,’ a ineinorandum said to liave been made by 
the Karl of Anglesey, in wldeh that nobleman affirms 
he lijul been told by Charles II. and his brother that j 
the ‘ Ikon Hasilike’ was the prcKluction of Gauderi. i 
Thi.s report was confirmed in the following year by 
a eircurnstantial narrativ'e published by GaudeiiR 
former curate. Walker. Several writers then t* i- 
terc'd the fieM on both sides (J the question ; the 
principal defender of the king’s claim being Wag- 
stafi’e. a nonjuring clergyman, who published an , 
elaborate ‘ Vindication of King Charles the Martyr,’ j 
in 1693, For ten years subsequently, the literary i 
war continued ; but after this there ensued a long j 
interval of repose. When Ilume wrote ins liistory, | 
the evidence on the two sides appeared so equally ! 
balanced, that, ‘with regard to the genuineness of ! 
tliat production, it is not easy,’ says lie, ‘for a j 
historian to fix any opinion which will be entirely 1 
to his own satisfaftion. The proeds brought to 
evince that tliis work i.s or is not the king’s, are so 1 
convincing, tliat if any impartial reader jieruse any ] 
one .side apart, he will think it imi>ossihle that | 
arguments could be produced sufiicient to counter- * 
balance so stnaig an evidence; and wlien he com- : 
jiares lioth skle.s he will he some time at a loss to 
fix any determination.’ Yet Hume confesses that ; 
to him the arguments of the royal party appeared ; 
the strongest. In 1786, liowever, tlie scale of evi- | 
(lence was tunieil by the jiublication, in the third , 
volume of the (’larendon State l’ai>ers, of some of 
(iauden's letters, the most important of whicli are 
six udtlressed by him to Jaird Chancellor C'larendon I 
after tlie h’estoration. He there complains of the 
poverty of the see of Kxeter, to w hich he liad already , 
been apjiointed, ami urgently solicits a further re- : 
ward for the important secret service which he had 
perforuied to the royal cause. Some of tliesc letters, i 
containing allusions to the circumstance, hud for- j 
mei'ly lieen printed, tliuugli in a less authentic form ; j 
hut now for the tirst time appeared one, dated the j 
13th of March 1661, in w hich Ik? explicitly grounds ; 
hi.s claim to additional remuneration, ‘ not on what j 
wa.s known to the world under my name, but what | 
gfK*s under the late blessed king's name, tlie Ikon or ; 
Portraiture of his maiesty in his solitudes and sutler- | 
ings. I’liis book anti figure,’ he adds, ‘ was wholly 5 
and only my invention, making, and design; in ; 
order to vindicate the king’s w isdom, honour, and ; 
piety.’ Chireiidtm liad l)eft>re this learnt the sci'ret i 
from his own intimate friend, Morlev, bishop of ] 
Worcester, and had otherwise ample means of in- | 
vestigating its truth : and not only dws he, in a 1 
letter to Gauden, fully acquiesce in the unpalatable j 
statement, hut, in liis ‘ History of the liebellion,’ | 
written at the desire of Charles 1., and avowedly j 
intended as a viialication of the royal character ojid | 
cause, he maintains the most rigid silence with re- 1 
spw't to the ‘ Ikon BiusiliktV—a fact altogether un- | 
accountable, on the supixisition that he knew Charles i 
j to be the author of wdiat had brought so much ad- 
j vantage* to the royal party, and that he was aw'are 
of the falsity of tlie report current among tlie oppo¬ 
site faction. Nor is it easy, on that supposition, 
to conceive for what reason the troublesome solicita¬ 
tions of Gauden were so effectual as to lead to liis 
promotion, iu 1662, to the bishopric of Worcester} 
a dignity, however, of which he did not long ehjoy 
the fruits, for h© died in the same year, di«» 
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appointment, it is said, at not having obtained the 
richer see of Winchester, M'liich Clarendon had be¬ 
stowed upon Morley. Notwithstanding the cogency 
of the evidence al)ove-mentioncd, and of many cor¬ 
roborative circumstances which it is impossible to 
detail here, tlie controversy ns to the autliorsbip of 
the ‘Ikon ilasilikc'*’ is by some still decided in favour 
of the king. Such is the conclusion arrived at in a 
work entitled ‘ Who wrote Ikon Basilike?’ puhlislicd 
in 1824 by J3r Wordsworth, inastoV of Trinity col¬ 
lege, Oiunhridgc; and a writer in the Quarterly 
lievicAv* has ranged himself on the same side. But 
in a masterly article by Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the Edinburgli Keview, the question, notwitlistand- 
ing some difficulties which still adhere to it, has, we 
think, been finally and satisfactorily set at rest in 
favour of Gauden.f 

As a sample of the? ‘ Ikon,’ wc present the follow¬ 
ing meditations upon 

\_Tht Various lu'cnfs of the Civil BVr.] 

The Turions siieccs>i!C'< of tliis unha])py war have at 
least afforded me variety of good nu'ditations. Soiao- 
tiines Ood was pleased' to try me v.ith victory, by 
worsting iny enen!i(>s, that 1 might know how'witii 
moderation and thanks to omi and use his 2 »(>uer, 
who is only the true Lord of Hosts, able, when he 
pleases, to rej>ress the e(iiifideiicc <4' tliosf* that foieht 
against me with so great advantag(‘s for ])Ower and 
number. 

From small beginnings on my ]>art, he let me '^ee 
that I was not wholly forsaken by my peojde's pue or 
his protection. 

Other times Ood was pleased to ( xcrcise my pa¬ 
tience, and tench me not to trust in the arm of tlesh, 
but in the living (jod. 

My sins sonK'times prevailed *again,st tlie justiee of 
i my cause ; and those that wer(!^^it]J me wanted not 
matter and occasion for his just chastisenH'nt hotli of 
them and mo. Nor were my tnemies less ptinislied 
by that prosperity, wliieh liardiaied tliom io eontimic 
j that injustice by open hostility, wliidi was begun by 
I most riotous and nnparliameiitary tumults, 
j Ihere is no doubt but personal and private .sins 
may ofttimes overbalance the justice of ptddic eugago- 
; incuts J nor doth Ood account every gallant man (in 
j the world’s esteem) a lit instrument to assert in tlic 
way of war a righteous cause. The more men are 
prone to arrogate to tlteir own skill, valour, and 
strength, the less doth (iod ordinarily work by them 
for his own glory, 

I am sure the event or sticcess can mwer state the 
justice of any cause, nor the jK-ace of inen’s con¬ 
sciences, nor the eternal fate of their souls. 

Those with rne had, I think, ch arly and undoubt¬ 
edly for their justification the word of God and the 
laws of the land, togetlier Avitli their own oaths; all 
requiring obedience to my just commands; but to 
none other under heaven without me, or ag-aiust me, 
in the point of raising arms. 

Those on the other side arc forced to fly to the 
shifts of some pretended fears, and wild fundamentals 
of state, as they call them, which actually overthrow 
the present fabric both of church and state ; being 
such imaginary reasons for self-defence as arc most 
impertinent for those men to allege, who, being iny 
subjects, were manifestly the first assaulters of me * 
and the laws, first by unsunpressed tumults, after by 
listed forces. The same allegations they use, will fit 
j any faction that hath hut power and confidence 
I enough to second with the sword all their demands 


against the present laws and governors, which can 
never be such as some side or other will not find fault 
with, so ni to urge what they call a reformation of 
them to a rebellion against them. 


JKllKMY TAYLOa. 


The Engli.sh church iit this time was honoured 
bv the services of many able mul profound theolo- j 
gians; men who had both studied and thougfit j 
deeply^ and possessed a vigorous ami origiual cha- i 
racter of intellect. The most oloiiueiit aiid imagi- i 



♦ Vol. xxxH. p, 4fi7. 

t Edinburgh Review, vol. xliv. p. i. The stvino opinion 
had previousty been supported with great ability by Mr Lalng, 
j iu his * History of Scotland/ vol. i. pp. 390 and 616. 


Ji'i'ciiivb‘r* I 

iiati^^jif -itll Jiey divines was, however. Jkremy j 
been styled by some the Shahsprdre, | 
and by others the of ojir tliecihigicid^^^l^^ 

raturc. He seems to be closely allied, in tlie eoin- 
plexiofi of his taste and genius, to the port of th6 
‘Faery Queen.’ He has not the unity and energy, 
or tlie profound mental philo&t>phy, of the gnCat 
dramatist; rvliile he strongly resembles Siienser in 
his pr olifi(» fancy and diction, in a eertaiii musical ar- 
rjoigenient and sweetness of expression, in pruluiiged 
description, and in delicious nmsings and reveries, 
suggested by some favourite image or metaphor, 
on wdilch he dwells with the foiiduess and enthu¬ 
siasm of a young poet. Jn these passages he is 
also apt to run into e-xcess; epithet is lieajied U]K)n 
epithet, and figure upon figure ; all the quaint con¬ 
ceits of his fiuiev, and the curious stores of Iris 
ing, are dragged in, till Foth prucbiuh and propriety 
arc somfTniies lost, lie writes like an orator, and,! 
produces his effect reiterated strokes and multi- i 
plied impressions. iTis picture of the Kcsurrectlon, I 
in one df his sermons, is in the highest stvle of 
poetry, but generally be deals witli the gentfe. and 
familiar; and his allusion.s to natural objects—as 
trees, birds, and flow^era, the rising or setting sun, I 
tlie charms of ygutlii'ul iiiuocencg and lieauty, and 
of. infancy and ehiidiiood—poggeaB 
an iTfidinji aiiU delicacy of 

fancy. When prcHcntinK rules for nioniinir niedi'- i 
tation and prayer, he stoi,s to indulge Iiis love of ^ 
nature. ‘ .Sometimes,’ he says, ‘ tie curious to see 
the preparation whicli the sun makes when be is 
comujg forth from Ids charnlm itf the tasC He 
compares a pung man to a dancing tiuliliK ‘ empty 

jtf jOEaffibow, which hath no substanocL'^ff wIoS 

--..'a»o.; 



FROSK WRITKUS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


JEREMY TATr^R, 


I very imagery R»d cokwrs are fantastical.* The fuL eth the raging of the sea, and the noise of his wave?^ , 

! ftlmchl of our duties he’ HTIs ‘ “presenting a rosary I and the madness of his people, had provided a pladj^ 1 
I pr chaplet of good works to our Maker"ICHd HG forme, I Imd been lost to all the opportunities of 1 
i jreg sns crcn the gra ve w111 > the flowery of fant^PT* content or study; but I know not whether I hav^fl 

; uITTs IrSalmcsM Iind'lmaginatlon remained been more preserved by the courtesies of Kiyififiadp, I 

I wifli Ijini to the last, amidst all the strife and vio- t^gentleness and ! 

Ipnce of the civil war (in which he was uh anxious Tliis nhC pnsfiftgc is in the dedicatioh fo Tayl^^^ { 
pfU'ticipator and sutlerer), and the still more deaden-;/./Aerp/ of Propltfui/iju/, a distrourse published in j 
ihg ef!ecTs"'()T pptptiiical (“OJitroversy and systems of ■ 1047, Hhoirhoj the UurmsojuihlenesH of Prescribing ] 
i casfpjiffy ijiml inetaidiyslca. TTn^ ^tocpjy ▼idssitujfics i to other Mch.h Faith, and the Juu/uitg of Persecuting \ 
.of iiiii life "sei iii (Hily to have faijghf him Ifrcater ! /h'/Zer/wf/ Opinams. liy ‘prophesying’ he means | 
i gpntleuess, resignation, t(»leratioJi for liuuum.failing^ j preaching or expounding. The work has been; 

; and a more ardent love of buinankind. - j justly desCril>ed as ‘ jierhaps, of all Taylor’s writ- 

I Jeremy Taylor was u natTv(! of Cambridge (bap- i ings, that whicli shows him farthest,Ixp’oe of 
' Used on the loth of August, lOl.'i), and desecnd<'d ' th<r age in wliich he lived, afidTTf the ecclesiaaJtii^l 

f)f gcmtle, and (>veu heroic hlixxl. He Avas tlie | system in which l)C had byejl reared—a.s the first - 

lineal representative of Dr UoAvland ’laylor, who i distinct and avowed dcfenc|(^ of.tpiuration which bad 
snflered martyrdom in th(' n igri of (pieen Mary; j been ventured on in England, ])er}iaps in Christen- 
mal his family had be(‘n one of soim? distiiu'tion in | d<im.’ He builds tlu; right of private jmlgnient upon j 
lh(* c<mnty of (Honcestcr. 'Die ’i’avlors. hoAv<*A’er, j the difiicnity of expounding Scripture—-the insuffi- 
had ‘fallen int<» the portiyui of Aveeds a!»d outworn ! cieucy and uncertainty of fradifion—tlie fallibility 
^ faces,*'id ifsV Sn rX]ArC‘Ssi()ii of their mo.st inustrlous j (d'coiinclls, tliC })ope, ccch siastical Avriters, and the 
ri’tdmher, and Jeremy’s father folloAveti the hunihlc j ehun h a.s a body, as arbiters of controverted points 
occni>athm of a hurher in Cambridge. He ]»ut Iiis —and tlie conse<iuent necessity of letting every man 
son to colh'ge, as u in his thirteenth yi'ar, ) ehoosi'his oAvn guideor judge (tf the meaning of Scrip- 

1 Cl V i n g 1 n 1 n 5 c 1 f p r 0 v i o i iMyt .aught him the rudiments ; ture for himself; since, says he, ‘any man may be 
of grammar and matliematit'S. and given l»im fbe ; better trusted l\>r himself, than any man ean be for 
advantages of the Fn e Ciramrnar .school. In , anotl)er—for in this case his oAvn intere.st is most con- 

Jeremy Taylor took his degr<e of hsiehelor of arts : cerned, and ability is not so net'essary as honesty,! 
in ('aius eollege, and entt-ring into sacred i»rders, a\ hieh ca rtainlv every man Avill Ixist preserve in bis ^ 
removaxl tt> Condon, to (U liver som(‘ lectures for a own ease, and t<» liinisi If {and if he <h)es not, it’s be 
(Mtllegr- triend in St I’aid's cathedral. His ehxjnent . tliat must smart tor it); and it is not required of us . 


discHtHtMiS, aided by Avhat a contem]>orary calls ‘his 
’''fl(irid and youthful beauty, ami |>lcasunt air,' en- 
tmnrl'd all fiearers, and jirocuriMl him the patromage 


iiuf to be ill ern)r, but that we endeavour to avoid it* 
Milton, in bis stlieme of toleration, all 

Kiunan Catliolies—a trait of the pef^Qolmig cha- 


of ArehlMshop Laud, the tVi< nd of h arniiur, if not of rueter «)f his times ; and Jeremy Taylor, toestahlish ; 
Ubei'ty, Hv Lands assisfama', Ta\]<»r <»htained ,a i .some standanl of truth, ami prevent anarchy, a« be® 
felloAvsiiip in All Souls eolh'ce, Oxford: hecanie : alleges. ])n»poses the confession of the apostles'cit?ed 
eliaplain to the arclil'i.sliop, and ri'ctor of I pping- I as the test of orthodoxy and the condition of union 
ham, iti Untlaiidshire. In 1 b.t:* lie m.irried IMkcIk! ' among C'hristians. 'I he iminciples he advocates go 
Langiiale, a female ot' wlioin Ave know nothing hut j to destroy this limitation, and are applicable to uni- 
Iku* mu^uu^ Jianiu and that she bon* three sons to j versal toleration, wliiel) he dared hardly tin'll avow, 
tefr^'n'ceomplislied husband, and died three years j eveti if he had entertained siuh a desire or convic- | 
after lu r marriage, d’he sons of 'l .iylor also di(‘d | tion. The style of his masterly ‘ Discourse’is jjiorfii ■ 
hefon* their father, ehiu.ding Avirh niehuicholy and ' argumentative and less ornate* than that of his serr . 
regret hia late and tnudded years, 'I'he turmoil of j mons and dt‘A't»ti(>nal treatises; but Tij^enlightened ; 
ihe civil Avar iioav agitated ll’ie eountr\^ ami Jeremy ■ rotil often breaks forth in .striking coiidemhafiPTrof 
'favlor emhark( d liis fortunes in tiie f.tte <jf the fluisc who are ‘curiously hu.sy about trifies and 
royalists. Ifv virtue of the king's mamhiti', he Avas iinjuTtinenees, Avliile tiiey reject those glorious pre¬ 
made a Doi'tor of Divinity ; and at ihi* enmmand of ce]>ts of ('liristianity and holy life which are the 
Charles, Ik* Avrote a defence of Lpiseitpaey, to wliieh glories «if our religion, and would enable us to gain 
luMvas by )»rinci})le and jumfession stnuiglv ultaelusl. a happy eternity.’ He closes the work Avilh the 
In 1044. wluh# nrc<»mpanving the royal army its fidhiwing interesting and insti uetive apologue, which 
chaplain, Jeremy 'faylor was takt^n prisoner by the he had found, he says, in the Jews’ books:— | 

parliamentary ton (\s, in the latttle fought Ix lore ‘ AVhen Abraham sat at his tent door, according to ' 
the cu.stle ot C jtrdjgan,^ in ^V ales. He was soon re- jjjs, custom, Avniting to entertain strangers, he espied j 


leased, but the: tiile of Avar hatl Itirned against the 
rovali.sts, and in the Avrt'ck of the church, Taylor 


an ohl man .stopjung ami leaning on his Btalf, Aveary 
Avith age and travel, coming towards him, Avho was a 


resolved to continue in M ales, and, in conjunctU)n j years of age. He received him kindly. 


with two learned ami ecclesiastical friends, to esta¬ 
blish a school at Newton-hall, etmnty of ('aernnir- 


Avashed hi.s fi‘et, provided supper, and cau.sed liim to 
sit <loAvn ; but observing that the old man ate and 


then. He ap]>ears to have been twice imprisoned pmved not, nor brggetf for a blessing on his meat, 
by the dominant party, but treated Avith no marked askea him avIij he did not worship the (loci of heaven I 
severity. The old man told him that he Avorshipped the lire 

‘ In tlie great, storm,’ he says, ‘ AAdtieh dashed the onlv, and acknowledgf‘d no other Hod ; at which an- 
A’-essel of the church all in pieces, I had been cast on Kwer Ahmlmm gu'w so zealously angry, that ho thrust 
the c*oa8t of Wailes, and, in a little boat, thought to the old man out of hi.s tent, and exposed him to all 
have enjoyed that rest and <|uietne8S A\d\ieh in Eng- the evils of the night and an unguarded condition, 
land, ill a far greater, I could not hope for. Hero I W'hen the old man W'as gone, God called to Abrnham, 
cast anchor, and thinking to ride safely, the storm and a.skcd him where the stranger was? He replied, 
folloAved mo AA’ith so impetuous violence, that it I thrust liim away because he did not worship thee; 
broke a cable, and I lost my anchor. Ami here God answeixid him, 1 have suffered him these hundred 
again I was exposed to the mercy of the sea, and the years, although he dishonourod me, and couldst thou 
gentleness of an element that could neither distin- not endure him one night, when ho garo thee 
guish things nor persons: and, but that He that still- trouble I Upon this, saith the stoiy, Abiidiam ftdidied 

. i?^l 
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TO 1640* 


Idm l>»ck a^in, and gave him hospitable entertain- 
lUPAt and wise instruction. Go thou and do likcicute^ 
Jwid thy chaiity will be rewarded by tlie God of 
^brahain.’ 

In Wales, Jeremy Taylor wa.s married to Mrs 
Joanna Bridges, a natural daughter of Charles I., 
and mistress of an estate in the county of Caer- 
marthen. He was thus relieved from the irksome 
duties of a sclioolmaster; but the fines and seques¬ 
trations itiiposed by the parliamentary party on 
the property of the royalists, are sui)posed to have 
ditoidated his wife’s f^^^^ It is known that he 

IrSceived a peiisf6h“"frdm the pii^iotic and excellent 
John Evelyn, and tlie literary labours of Tay|or 
w'erQ never relaxed. Soon after the pnWlCatibn of 
the * Uhtit'Tv ol* Prophesying,’ he wrote an Apoh^f/t/ 
for Authorised and Set Furtns of Lltnrtjii^ and in Ui tS 
j TJiA Life of Christ, or the. Great Ldcmjifar, a valuable 
i and highly popiilar Avork. These Avere tblloAced by 
j his treatises of Jlofp Livinq and llolq fh/itaj, Tu entq 
' seven Sermons for the Summer Jln/f-y'edr, and other 

■ minor productions. He Avrote also an (‘xcellent little 
' manual of dcA'otion, entitled the Golden Grore, so 
I called after the mansion of Ids neighbour and patron 

; the Earl of Carberry, in Avhose family he had spent 
i many of his happiest leisure hours. In tin* jwefaee 
i to this Avork, Taylor had refected on the ruling 
' powers in churcli and state, for which he Avas, fin* a 
, short time, committed to jwison in ChepstoAv Castle. 

' He next completed his Course of Sermons for the 
, Tear, and published some controversial tracts on 

■ the doctrine of Original Sin, resj)ecting wldeli his 
j opinions w’ere ratlier latituditiarian, inclining to the 
I Pelagian heresy. He was attacked both by High 
I Churchmen and Calvinists, but defended hinisdf 
I with w'armtii and spirit—the onl^’ ins;tanee in Avldch 

I Ids bland and bchcA-olcnt disposition was bctmycd 
Into ^nytiling j^iproa^hing to personal *'Twpefrly. 
j He went to Londciti iii IGaT, and officiated in a ])ri“ 

, vatc congregation of Episcopalian.s, till an oiler avus 
made him by tlie Earl of (Jonway to accompany him 
j to Ireland, and act as lecturer in a church at Lis- 
j burn. Thither he accordingly repaired, fixing his 
{ residence at Portmore, on the banks of Lough 
I Neagh, about eight miles from 1/ishurn. d’wo years 
I appear to have been spent in this InippA' retirement, 
j when, in 1660, Taylor made a visit to i.(t)ndon, to puh- 
! lish his Doctor Dubitantium, or Cases of Conscience, 
j the most elaborate, but the least successful, of .all Ids 
j works. His journey, howcAcr, was made at an ans- 
I picious period. The Commonwealth was on the eve 
j of dissolution in the weak hands of Richard CTom- 
I well, and the hopes of the cavaliers Avere fanned 
1 by the artifice and ingenuity of Monk. Jeremv 
Taylor signed the declaration of the loyalists of 
London on the 24th of April; on the 20th of 
May Charles II. entered London in triumphal pro¬ 
cession, to ascend the throne; and in August folloAv- 
ing, our author was appointed bishop of Down and 
Connor. Thg J^jg8toniti<3inj;xa^ many a aa orthless 
partite, and disappointed many a deserving loyalist; ” 

I Tet us Le it was the cause of the mitre 

B^cehdrhgljn and pious . 

(Bburchman! Taylor was afterwards niade chancellor 
the university of Dublin, and a member of the 
Iriah privy council. The see of Dromorc was ahso 
aouexed to his other bishopric, pn acgt>«n4 ,of lli* 
induslry.* Thesis well-bestowed 
hbwioiira be only about si x years. The 

duties of his episcopal function Avere discharged with 
zpaL - jnitiflde4 the few sermons 

which we possess delivered by him in Ireland are 
truly apostoii&^ both in spirit and language. The 


w tmd €vu mtffSm on which he had Tallon ney eiL 
him ^jwy prya fi i ^ im^^epbghtene^ tolemilw 


(^r fervent pkty* Any remains of a controversial 
spirit which might have survived the period of his 
bu.sy manhood, Avere now entirely repTfSseclJhyJJie 
calm dictates of sancttfied-by-sdk 

flldion, and by his onerous and imi>ortant duties iW 
a giiido and director of tlie Protestant ehurcb. He 
died at Lisbum ttf a fever on the K»tb of August^ 
1667, in the fifty-fifth year of liis age. A finer 
])attern of a Christian (Uviue never jx'rhaiis existed. 
His learning dignified tlie high station he at last at¬ 
tained; his gentleness and courtesy fchcd a grace 
OAXT Ins Avholc eondnet and demeanoqr ; Avhile Ida 
eommainling gehitts and energy in the cause of. truth 
and virtue, render him worthy of eA'i*rla.sting alfec- 
tion and A'eneration. MTc have alluded to the ge¬ 
neral character .and style of .leremy Taylor’s ivtirks. 

A late eminent seiiolar. Dr T.arr, has eulogised ln.s 
eontroA'ersial Avritiiig-s: ‘ franglit as tbey are,’ he 
says, * aa* itb.guileless anlonr, Avilh peerless eloqnonee, 
and AA’ith the ricliest stores of knoAvledgi*—liistorical, 
elassieal, scholastic, and tlK‘()I(»gi(‘;iI - they may be 
I considered ns irrefrag.able proofs of his pure, affec¬ 
tionate, and dutiful attachment to tlie reformed 
church of England.' His onrontrorersial AA'ritings, 
hoAA'ever, form tlu' noblest miaimnent to Ins memory. 
His peculiar tenets may be difiereiitly judged of by 
different sects. He was perbaps too prone tq sjxicu- 
lation in matters of doctrine, and he aa :is certainly i)D 
blindly-devoted atlberent of tlie elmreb. IlisTmnd 
loved to ex])atiate on the bigber tilings of time, 
death, .and eternity, wliieh eoiu'i'rn nu n of all par¬ 
ties, and to draw from the divine revelation its 
hopes, terrors, and injunctions (in lii* Ji.'uids irre¬ 
sistible as the tlaming sAA’ord), as a means (*f purify¬ 
ing the human mind, and fitting it for a more exulted 
destiny, ‘'J'beology is rather a divine life than a ' 
divine knowle<ige. In heaven, in<ku‘(l, we .sliall first 
see, and tluai love: but here on earth, we must first 
loA’c, and love Avill ojien our eyes as aaoII ns oifr 
hearts; and Ave shall then sec, and juTceive, and un¬ 
derstand.' * 

The following passages arc selected as being among 
the most cbaracteristie or Ixavutiful in Bisliop Tay¬ 
lor’s AA'orks:— 

I'riif. Ape cf Jlra.st/n and Jjisrretion.~\ 

We must iiHt think tliat the life of a rium begtiih 
when he can feed .liiiu.self or Avalk alone, Avhen he cun 
fight <*r begtU his like, foFso lie is eonteinjxinirv with 
a eaniel or a cow; but he is first a man Aihon he 
comes to a certain steu(ly use of rcfison, according to 
Ills pro[K)rtion ; and Avlien that is, all the Avorld of 
men cannot tcdl precisely. Some are eairi^d at age at 
fburt een, Home at ofic-and-twenty, some never; but 
all men late enough ; for the life of a man comes upon 
him slowljr and insensihly. Jkit, as wlien thg jun ap- ; 
proacHing towtmis the ^a'tes of the morning, ho firijk ; 
4 ^)ens a liUrleeye of heaven, and sends a,way ttw* splriU j 
of darjnessj^ and gives iiglit to a eorlt, and calls up the : 
lark to imifins, and by and by gilds the fftilges of a 
cdf^urt7'jrfKl peeps over the eajsturu luXla, thrusting out 
his guidon li.ar.n.s like those Avhich decked the brows of , i 
Moses, Avhen lie Ava» forced to Avear a veil, because 
himself had seen the face of God ; and still, while a ! 
man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till ho I 
shows a fair face and a full light, and then he shines I 
one whole ?lh:y, under a cloud oltcii, and somctinica j | 
V8:e;eping great and little idio.Ayers, and sets quickly ; i 
sods a maiEs reason and his life." lie first begins to ' 
perceive himself, to see or taste, making little reflec¬ 
tions upon his actions of sense, and caif discourse of 
flies and dogs, shells and play, horses and liberty: but 
when he is strong enough to enter into arts and little 

♦ * Via Intelligentfie/ a sermon preached by Jeremy Taylor to 
the university of Dublin. 
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institutions, he is at first entertained with trifles and 
impertinent things, not because ho needs them, but 
because his understanding is no bigger, and little 
images of things are laid before him, like a cock-boat 
to A whale^.oniy to play withal: but, berofe"'A‘fhah 
comoH to be wise, lie in half’,dcad with gouts and con- 
with catanth*^ lUid ucliCff, with sore eves and 
'"S'O that, if wc must not reckon the 
life of a man but by the accounts of his reason, he is 
long Ixdbre his soul be dressed ; and he is not to l^e 
called a man witliout a wise and an adorned s<iul, a 
soul at least funiishcMl with what is nccesHary towards 
his well-being. 

And now let us rousidor wliat that thing is which 
1 we call years<»f discreti<»M. 'Die yooiig man is jiassed 
■ his tutors, and arrived at tlie Ixuidage 'd a caitiil 
I spirit ; he is rwii^Trom drseTpTinc, and is let loose U» 
i f^sTdt iu- "^ftnrina 11 bgthts time liath wit enougli to 
I cKoose liis vice,, to act -his iu>t, to couct his iui‘*trc.-;,v 
i to talk confuienuy, and igtiorarit^ly, ami perpetually; 
j to (Tespisc Ills hettei-Hj to den^v nothing to lus appetite, 

; to (To things that, when lie ):< iudeed a man, he must 
t: for ever bc^ ashamed <jf; fm this is all the discretion 


till the young herdsmen took them in their strange 
snare. It is the unhappy chance of many men, fine 
ing many inconveniences ui>on the mountains of sing] 
life, they desceml into the valleys of marriage to r< 
fresh tludr troubles ; and there they enter into fetter 
and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a man’s c 
woman’s peevisluicss. * * 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid al 
olleiices c»f each otlier in the beginning of their con 
versation ; every little thing can blast an infant bios 
som ; and the Itreatli of the south can slv>,ke the littl 
rings of the vine, when fir-t they begin to curl lik 
the locks of a m w -wtained boy ; but when by age an< 
consolidation they stitl'cn into the hardness of a stem 
, and have, by the warm embraces of the sun and th 
I kisses of lieavei), br<tught forth their clusters, they cai 
endun^! the storms of the north, and the loud noises o 
a tempest, and yet iic vf.r be broken : so are the earl; 
unions of an unfixed marriagt? ; watchful and olwer 
rant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, am 
aj»t to tako alarm at every unkind word. After th< 
hearts of the man and the wife are endeared anc 
hanhned ]>y a mutual confidence and experience, 


that most men sliow' the first stage of their man- 
( !ioo<h 'i’lu.'v cun discern g<i<.d from evil; and thev 
Lpfme. th( iyjslull all tliat is good, and waf- 

j! Towing m tin* e\ ils <if folly and an uubiMled appctlEC. 

! And by Oils lime the, y<ning man hath - 

j V^iidqus hal.'its, ami is l|east in luauners, and thcre- 
T fore It will iHJt be filtin:: to reckon ITie bcgMiiiilng of 
j ' his life ; he is a fool in his un<lcrstuig<kUlg> and that 
b is n sad deatli. " ^ ^ 

j [7’/o Pump of hmfli,] 

Take away but the jximjvs of death, the disguises, 
lju g be a rs. and the aetiugs by candlelight, 

I and proper aiW ttnitastlc ceremuxiics, the minstrtds 
Hud iTie noise-makers, the women and the weepers, 

I the swoon ing?} and the shriokings, the mu-sea aiiu the 
j physicians, the dark room and the ministers, the k-iii- 
! dred and the Watclu-.s, and tht n to die is ea.sy, ready, 
i and quilled from its troublesome circumstances. It 
j is the Kline harmless thing that a poor shepherd suf- 
j fered y< stciiluy, or a nuiid-scrvaui to-day; and at 
I the same lime in whi«'li you ilie, in that \('ry night a 
thousand creatures die with y<»u, some wise men and 
j muny fools ; and the wisdom of the firsjj will not (piit 
I hdTrr;'*Tlint the fbUy <vr the latter dqps not make him 
unhide to din. 

They that enter into the state of marriage cast a 
die of the greatest contingenev, and vet of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to the last throw for eter¬ 
nity. Life or death, felicity or a la-sting sorrow, aiT 
in the ]K)Wor of marriage. A woman, indeed, ven¬ 
tures most, for she hath no sanctunrv to retire to from 
an evil husband ; slie must dwell upon her sorrow, 
and hatch the eggs which Iier own folly or infelicity 
hath produced ; and .she is more under it, Itecnuse her 
tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the 
woman may comjvlain to (lod, as subjects do of tyrant 
princes; but othenvi.se she hath no appeal in the 
causes of unkimlnes.s. And though the man can run 
from many hours of his sadnes.s, yet he must return 
to it again ; and when he sits among his neighlHmrs, 
he reinembei-s tlie olijectiou that is in his bo-som, 
and he sighs deeply. The hoys, and the piHUars, and 
the fruiterera, shall tell of this man when ho is carried 
to his gi-ave, that he lived and died a poor wretched 
person. 

The 8ta|;s in the Greek epigram, whose knees were 
clogged with frozen mow upon the mountains, came 
down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to thaw 
their joints with the waters of the stream ; but there 
the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in ice^ 


longer than artifice and pretence can last, there are a 
great imi’.y remembrances, and fioine things present, 
that dash all little unkindnessc.s in pieces. * * 

'I'hcrc i> nothing can please a man without love j 
and if a man bo weary of the w ihc MiscourHes of the 
ajvostles, and <»f the innocency of an even and a pri¬ 
vate fortune, or hates ]>cace, or a fruitful year, he 
hath reapc<l thorns and thistles from the choicest 
tbovers of Paradise; for nothing can sweeten felicity 
it'-elf but love ; but when a man dwedbs in love, then 
tlie breasts of hi-r. wife are j)loa!«uit as the droppings 
uju»n tlie hill of nermoii; her ey^es are fair bjj the light 
of heaven ; she is a fountain .sealed, and he can quench 
his thirst, and ease his cares, and lay his sorrows 
down upon her lajq and can retire home to his sanc¬ 
tuary and refv-etory, and his gardens of swcaitness and 
chaste refreshm<'nt«!. No man can tell but he that 
loves his ehiblren, how many delicious accents make 
a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of 
those dear pledges ; their childishness, their stammer¬ 
ing, their little angers, their innocence, their imper¬ 
fections, their neoes.Hitles, are so many little emana¬ 
tions of joy and comfort to him that delights in their 
pei-sons and society. * * It is fit that I should 

infuse a bunch of myrrh into the festival goblet, and, 
after the Egyptian manner, serve up a dead man’s 
buiies at a ica^t : I will only show it, and take it 
away again ; it will make the wine bitter, but whole¬ 
some, Hut those married pairs that live as remem¬ 
bering that they must part again, and give an account 
liow’ they treat themselves and each other, shall, at 
that day of their death, be admitted to glorious 
espousals ; and when they .shall live again, be married 
to their Lord, and partake of bis glories, with Abra¬ 
ham and Joseph, St Peter and St Paul, and all the 
niarricd saints. All tho.se things that now please us 
shall pass fixun us, or we from them ; but those things 
that concern the other life are permanent as the 
numbers of et(?niity. And although at the resurrec¬ 
tion there shall he no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage 
of the Lamb, yet then shall be remembered how men j 
and women passed through this state, which is a ty^ | 
of tliat; and from thi.s sacramental union all holy 

f lairs shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, whero 
ove shall be their portion, and joys shall crovra their 
heads, and they shall lie in the Worn of Jesus, and 
in the heart of God, to eternal ages. 

\T!ie Progress of Sin,} 

1 have seen the little purls of a spring sweat thmiffik 
the bottom of a bank, and iutenerate the atttblNllill 
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ptarement, till it hath made it fit for the impression 
of a child’s foot; and it was despised, like the de¬ 
scending pearls of a misty morning, till it had opened 
its way and made a streajii large enough to carry away 
the ruins of the undermined strand, and to invade the 
neighbouring gardens: but thou the despised drops 
were grown into an artificial river, and an intolerable 
mischief. So are the first entrances of sin, sto])]K‘d 
with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, and checked into 
sobriety by tlie eye of a reverend man, or the counsels 
of a single sermon : but when such beginnings are 
neglected, and our religion hath not in it so much ]>hi- 
losophy as to think anything evil as long as we can 
endure it, tlicy grow up to ulcers and pestilential 
evils ; they destroy the soul* by their abode, win* at 
their first entry might have been killed with the i.res- 
sure of a little linger. 

He that hath jiassed many stages of a good life, to 
prevent his being tempted to a single sin, must he 
very-careful that lie never entertain his spirit witli the 
remembrances of his past sin, nor amuse it with the 
fantastic apprehensions of the present. "When the 
Israelites fancied tlie sapidnessand relish of the flesh- 
pots, they longed to taste and to return. 

So when a liibvan tiger, draini from liis wilder f(»r- 
agings, is shut up and taught to eat civil meat, and 
sutler the authority of a man, he sits down tanu'lv 
in his prison, ami iiays to his keeper fear uml reverence 
for his meat ; but if he ehanee to come again, and 
taste a draught of ^vanu hlood. he ))resenily lc!n>s into 
I his natural cruelty, lie setiree alrstains from eating 
those liands that brought lilm disei])liue and food.* 

I So is the nature of a man made tame and g<‘nj le hy tlie 
i grace of (Jod, and reduced to reason, and k('pt in awe 
by religion and laws, and hv an awful virtue is tauglit 
to forget those alluriug and sottis]]i relislios of sin ; Imt 
if he diverts from Iiis jiath, and snatches handfuls 
from the wanton viuevards, and nauemhers tlie lasci¬ 
viousness of his unwholesonie food that ple')S(Ml liis 
childish palate, then lie grows sick again, uml hungry 
after unwholesome diet, and longs for the apples of 
Sodom. 

The Pannonian bears, when they have elasjied a dart 
in the region of their liver, wheel themselves upon the 
wound, and with anger and malieious revenge .strike 
the deadly barb <leeper, and caainot be quit from that 
fatal steel, but in flying bear along that which them¬ 
selves make tlie instrument of a more hasty deatli: so 
is every vicious pcr.son struck with a deadly wound, 
and his own hands force it into the eiitiutainments of 
the heart ; and because it is painful to draw it forth 
by a sharp and salutary rej)entauco, he still rolls and 
tunjs upon his wound, and carries his death in liis 
bowel.s, where it first entered by choice, and then 
dwelt by love, and at last shall finish the tragedy by 
divine judgments and an unalterable decree. 

[The Jlesurn'cttoii of SimicrH.'] 

So have we seen a poor condemned criminal, the 
freight of whose sorrows sitting heavily upon his soul, 
hath benumbed him into a deep .sleep, till he liath for- 
otten his groans, and laid aside his deep sighings: 
Ut on a sudden coirie.s the messenger of death, and 
unbinds the poppy garland, scatters tlie lieavy cloud 
that encircled his inisenible head, and makes him ro- 
turti to^acta of life, that he may quickly descend into 

♦ Adroonitaiqiie tnment gustato sanguine fauces : 

Forvet, et a trepido vix abstinet im inagistro. 

* But let the taste of slaugliter be renewed, 

And thoir fell Jaws again with gore imbrued ; 

Then dreadfully their wakening furies rise, 

And glaring 5rw rekindle in their eyes ; 

With wrathful roar tlieir echoing dens they tear, 

And hardly ev'n the well-known keeper spare; 

ttlitt ahuddering keeper shakee, and stands aloof for fear.' 


death, and be no more. So is cvei*y sinner that lies 
doim ill shame, and makes his grave with the wicked ; 
ho shall, iudtK^d, rise again, and be called ujion by the 
voice of the archangel ; but then he sliall descend into 
sorrows greater tlian the reason and the patience of a 
man, weeping and shrieking louder than the groans of 
the miserable children in the valley of Jlinnom. 

[S/n/u/ JVar,9/nr.] 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side whicli is 
next the .'< 1111 , tn* ivhi're they bu)k beauteously, tliat is, 
as they come towards you to be enjoyed : for then they 1 
paint and smile, uml dress tliemselves up in tinsel and ! 
glass gems aud conpterfeit imagery ; but wlien tliou j 
hast rilled aud diseoiupofted them tvith (‘iijoying their I 
false beauties, aiul that tiiey begin to go off, then be- ! 
hold them in their nak<‘(lue>.s and w<‘arinesK. See ! 
what a. sigh ami sorrow, what nakcil uuhaiulsome pro- j 
})Oitions and a filthy carca>s tluy discover ; and the i 
next tjni<' tliey eonnterfeit, ri*nu niher uhat you have i 
already di>c(»\eri-d, ami he no more ahused, | 

( / Wfif/ /Of’i i 

.'^peiid not yonr lime in that uhieh ])rofits not ; for i 
your labttur ami your health, your iljne ami your j 
studies, arc very laluable ; ami it is g tliousaml pities 1 
lo s<‘e a dili;i<‘nt ami liopcful ]>rvsou spend himself in | 
gathering eockle-shells and little ]>ebl)les, in telling 1 
siuuLs upon the slu>res, and making garlands rtf u^t.*- * 
less daisies.*^ Study that whi(‘h is ])rofitahle, that j 
which will nniko you useful to eluirehes ami com- ! 
inoiiwealtlis, that uhleli ivill make von de^irahle and ' 
wise. Only 1 shall add this to you, liial in learning | 
there are variety of things ii'« well as in reliL'ion : there ' 
is mint ;iml einninni, and tliere are tin' weigltty I 
things of the latv^lTW lliere are studies more ami less ' 
useful, ami eveiy thing: that is useiul w ill he re([uir(Ml ‘ 
in its tiiiK'.* ami I may in this also use tin* woi-ds of 
our bh;ssed Saviour, ‘ Tiie-e things ought you to look 
alt('r, and not. to ]»'a\o the other nnrc'gardi'd.’ l’>ut ‘ 
your great cart* is to be in the thing-'s of tiod and oi | 
I'cligioii, in holim-ss jtml true- wisdom, lauuemhering * 
the .saving of Origom, ‘ 'I'hat the knowledge tliat arises j 
fnnri gooducs.s is sometliing tliat Is nn re certatn <«ml : 
more divine lhau all ^WiuunsLgatiDn,' than t.U other i 
learnings of the wv.rld. j 

[Oai/tforiiiir/ thv. .1 dbV/n7. { ; 

Certain it is, that as iiotliing: can hett('r do if, so 
there is nothing greater, for which (iod made our < 
tongue.s, next to reciting liis praises, than to minister 1 
comfort to a weary .soul. Ami what greater measuix* i 
can we have, than that we*‘-houhl bring joy to our | 
brother, who witli his dreary eyes look.s lo lieaven and ! 
round about, ami cannot llmi so mm ii rest as to lay 1 
hi.s eyelids close togo ther—than that thy tongue j 
should he tuned witJi heavenly ueceiits, ami make tlie I 
weary .soul to lisfen for light and ease ; and when he | 
])erceivc;s that tliere is .such a thing in the wovhl, and ! 

* Sir Isaac Newton, .t, little before lie tlicfl, said, ‘I don't ! 
know' vvbat I may w'cm to Mm.* world, lait iia to myself, I f»ei;m 
to Inivc been only like a boy playinv on the Hoii-hliore, and 
diverting inyHelf in n<*vv and then tlnding rv Hmr»otlier jiebble or 
a i>rettier shell than ordinary, w'hilst the great oecun of truth 
lay all undiseovered hi-fore me.’ ~S//e/fCt‘'s Attcalotes, ]». M. 

AVho reads 

Incessantly, and to hks rending hrings not 
A spirit and judgin<*nt equal or supiTiftr, 

(And what be brings what ntjcds he cbewherc seek ?) 
Uncertain and luiscttlcd still remnins; 

J>t»tiyx‘rsod in Ix^Ks, find sliallow la hiposclf, 

Crude ofllTttixicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth aspungo, 

As ohildren gatboring pebbles on the shore. 

Paratlifc Reffained, book Iv. 
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in the order of things, as comfort and joy, to begin to 
break out from the priHon of his sorrows at the door 
of sighs find tears, and by little and little melt into 
showers and refrehliinent ? 'I'liis is glory to thy voice, 
ami employment fit for the brightest angel. But so 
have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which was 
bound up M’ith the imag<*H of death, and the colder 
breath of the nortli ; and then the waters break fnnn 
their enclosures, and melt witli joy, and run in uselul 
i (rhannels ; and the flies do rise again from their little 
i graves in walls, and dance a while in the air, to 
: tell that there is joy within, and that the great mo- 
I ther of creatures will open the stock of her new' re- 
I fresliment, hecomc useful to mankind, and sing praises 
to lier Be/leeiuer. iSo is the heart of a sorrowful man 
; under the discourses of a wise comforter ; h<; breaks 
from the despairs of the graw, and the fetters and 
I chains of sorrow ; he blesses (Jod, and h<‘ blesses thee, 

I aii<l ho feels his life returning ; for to he miseiahh; is 
i death, hut imthing i:^ life hut to he comforted ; and 
i (lod is pleased with no miiiic from below so much 
i as in the thanksgiving smigs of relieved widows, of 
I suj>por(ed oiplians, of rejoicing, uii<l comforted, and 
I thankful persons. 

( 7 .‘, 111 (hid AjtjKinMt JJujfjiiiii \ 

I If we sh(»uld look under the skirt of the prosperous 
i and prevailing tyrant, v^esliould find, «'ven in the tlays 
) (*f his Joy.s, such allays and ahafeinenls <if liis ]*lea- 
sure, as may serve re])veM'Ut him i>re>oitly mi-'er- 
, able, besides bis final iiiti lieitie';. I'or I have seen a 
; young and healtliful person warm and ruddy umh r a. 

. poor and a thin ganin iit, ^^llen at the same time an 
I old rich person liatli been cold ami jiaralyti<’ umh*r a 
load of sables, and tin* skins offi^ve*'. It is the ho<ly 
; that imikes tlie clothes ^\:lrIn. not the clot In s the body ; 
j and till' spirit of a man makes felicity :;nd conlc'nt, 
j not any spoils of a rieli I'ortino- niapt about n si<-kly 
I and an uneasy soul. .\p<illni!orus uas a traitor and 
; a tyrant, and the world wondevc-d to ^e- a had man 
have so good a fortune, bu.t knew lu-i that he nour¬ 
ished si'(e j)ions in his breast, and that lii.s li\er and 
his heart were eaten np Avitli and images of 

death; his thought'^ ui-re full o!‘ inieniiptlons, his 
dreams of illusim,-: ; Ids fanc', N'.as abn-ed \\ith real 
troubles and fantastic inia-.r<‘s. imaeinin:,:' that ho saw 
the Scythians lla;, Ing him ali^e, his flamrliters like 
pillars of tire, daneln'r round about a caublron in 
»liieli binisilf* \^as ludling, and that bis heart ac¬ 
cused its(df ]te the cause of all these to ils. 

DtKiH he not drink more swu’etly that takes his bever¬ 
age in an earthen ^osel, than he that lo<)ks and 
searclies into his golib-n challct's, for fear t>f poison, 
and looks pale jit every sudtleii noise, and slec]»s in 
armour, and trusts iu>l»ody, ami does not trust (lod 
for his safety f 

Can a man bind a thouglit with chains, or carry 
imaginations in the palm t)f his hand ? can the beauty 
of the jieacock’s truiu, or the ostrich plume, be deli¬ 
cious to the palate and the throat ? does the hand in- 
lenneddle with the joys of the he.art ? or darkness, 
that hides the mikeil, makeliim warm? does thebo<ly 
live, as docs the spirit I or can the body of Christ be 
like to common food 1 Indeed, the sun shines upon 
the good and bad ; and the vines give wine to tbc 
drunkanl, as well as to the sober man ; pinites ha> e 
fair winds and a calm sea, at the same time when the 
just and jieaceful merchantman hath them. But, 
although the things of this w orld are common to good 
and bad, yet sacraments and spiritual joys, the foo<l 
of the soulj and the blessing of Christ, ai'e the peculiai* 
right of saints. 

All ii well os long as the sun shines, and the fair 


breath of heaven gently wafts us to our own purposes. ; 
But if you will try the excellency and feel the work i 
of faith, place the man in a persecution ; let him ride ; 
in a storm ; let liis bones be broken with sorrow, and i 
his eyelids loosed with sickness; let his bread be dip- | 
ped with tears, and all the daughters of music be ; 
Ijrought low ; let us come to sit upon the margin of ,• 
our grave, and let a tyrant lean hard upon our for- j 
tunes, and dwell upon our WTong ; let the storm arise, ' 
and tlio keels toss till the cordage crack, or that all 
our hopes bulge under us, and dc-cend into the hol¬ 
lowness of sad misfortunes. 

(if J\Ian\<< //(/! .] 

IIow' few men in llie world are yirospcrous ! What 
an infinite number of slaves and beggars, of persecuted 
and ojipressed peopli*, fill all corners of the earth with ; 
groans, xuid heaven itself with weeping, prayers, and i 
sad remembninees ! llmv many i>rovince8 ami king- ' 
dums arc ufllictcd by a violent war, or made desolate i 
by popular diseases ! Some whole couniries are re- j 
marked with fatal evils, or f)eriodical sicknesses. | 
(j'rand (jaim, in Kgyj^t, feels the plague every three 
vears returning like a (juartan ague, and tlestroyiiig 
many thousands of persons. All the inhabitants of 
Arabia the (b'sert are in continual fear of being burical 
ill bilge lieaps of sand, and therefore dwell in tents 
and ambulatory houses, or retire to unfruitful moun- | 
tuiii'i, to ]irol.*iig an uneasy and wilder life. And all ' 
the eountrli-s rouiel about tbe Adriatic sea feel such 
V itib nt e'-nviil>i<ius, by lemjK.sts and intolerable earth- ; 
<piake-, that ‘•ometimes wln/lc cities find a tomb, and ; 
every man sinks with liis; own house, made ready to ' 
become bis monument, and his bed is crushed into i 
the ^li^orde^s (*f a grave. 

It were too sa 1 if J slioiihl tell liow many persons i 
are atllicted with evil s]>iiiLs, with spectre-i and illu¬ 
sions of f lie night. 

He iliat is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he be 
in hive with this world, we need nca despair but that 
;i witty man inighl reconcile him with tortures, and 
make him think eliaritahly of the rack, and be brought 
to dwell with victors and dragons, ami entertain his 
guests w ith t he shrieks of mandrakes, cats, and screech- 
owl>, with the filing of iron and the harshness of rend- ; 
ing of silk, or to admire the harmony that i.s made by | 
u herd of evening wolves, when they lais.s their draught j 
ot'bloiMl in their midnight revels. Tlie groans of a j 
man in a tit of the ^tone are worse than all these ; j 
and the distractions of a troubled conscience are . 
worse than those groan.s ; and yet a merry cureless ' 
sinner is worse than all that. But if wc could, from 
one of the battlements of heaven, espy how many men ; 
and women at thi.s time lie fainting and dying for 
want of bread ; how many young men arc hewn down 
hv the sword of war ; how' many poor orjdians are now * 
weeping over the graves of their father, by whose life , 
they were enabled to cat; if wc could but hear how ; 
mariners and jnissengers are at this present in a ; 
.'ttorni, ami shriek out because their keel dashes ! 
against a rock, or bulges under them ; how many ; 
]>eo]de there arc that weep w'itli want, and are mad 
with op}»re8sion, or are despenvte bv too quick a sense 
of a constant infelicity; in nil reason we should he 
glad to la* out of the noise and jiarticipation of bo 
many evils. 'J’his is n [dace of sonows and tears, of , 
80 great evils ami a constant calamity; let us remove ; 
from hence, at least in alfectious and prv'paratiou of 
mind. 

[OtiRroytr.] 

Prayer is an action of likeness to the Roly Ghost, 
the s[virit of ^ntleness and dove-like simplicity ; an 
imitation of the Holy .Jesu.s, whose spirit is meek, up 
to the greatness of the biggest example, and a con¬ 
formity to God; whose anger is always just, and 






marches slowly, and is without transportation, and 
oUen hindered, and never hasty, and is full of mercy; 
prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the scat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest: prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un¬ 
troubled thoughts; it is the daughter of charity, and 
the sister of lueekness ; and he that prays to (lod with 
an angry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed 
spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to medi¬ 
tate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an 
army, and chooses a froritier-garrison to be wise* in. 
Anger is a j)crfect alienation of the mind from prayer, 
and therefore is contrary to that att(‘nti<m which pre- 
eents our prayers in n right line to ( lod. For so have 
I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring; 
upwards, singing as he rises, and lu)j>os to get to 
heaven, and climb above the clouds ; hut the ]>o4>r 
bird was beateu back with the loud sighiugs of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made int^gular and in¬ 
constant, dcseeiiding more at every breath of the 
tempest, than it conid recover by tlie libration and 
frequent weighing of liis wings, till the little ereature 
was forced to sit down and jiant, and stay till ilie 
storm was over ; and then it made a prosjierous flight, 
and did rise and sing, as if it had learned musit! ami 
motion from an angel, as lu' jaissed sometimes through 
the air, about his ministries here below. So is the 
prayer of a good man : when his ulfairs have re<juired 
business, and his Inisiness was matter of discipline, 
and his discipline was to pass u]»<»n a sinning person, 
or had a design of charity, his duty met with the in¬ 
firmities of a man, Jtnd anger was its instrument ; e.tid 
the instrument became stronger than the prime agent, 
and raised a tempest, and overruled the man; ami 
then his prayer was broken, ami his thoughts were 
troubled, and his words went up towards a chuul; ami 
his thoughts pulled them back again, and made them 
without intention ; and the good man sighs f«>r his 
infirmity, but must be content to lose that j>ray(.‘r, ami 
he n»ust recover it when his anger is rtunoved, and his 
spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow of .Jesus, 
and smooth like the lieart of (Jod ; and then it 
ascends to heaven upon the wings of tlie holy dove, 
and dwells with God, till it returns, like the useful 
bee, loader! with a blessing and the dew of heaven. 

[Oa Death.'] 

Nature calls u.s to meditate of death by those things 
which are the instruments of acting it; and <jod, by all 
the variety of his providence, makes us see death every¬ 
where, in all variety of circumstances, and dressed up 
for all the fancies, and the expectation of every single 
person. Nature hath given us one harvest every year, 
but death hath two ; arid the spring and the autumn 
send throngs of men and women to charnel-houses ; 
and all the suruinerlong, men are recovering from their 
evils of the spring, till the dog-days come, and then 
the Sirian star makes the summer deadly ; and the 
fruits of autumn are laid up for all the year’s provi¬ 
sion, and the man that gathers them eats and surfeits, 
and dies and needs them not, and himself is laid uj) 
for eternity; and he that escapes till winter, only 
stays for another opportunity, which the diKtem]>er8 
of that quarter minister to him with great variety. 
Thus death reigns in all the portions of our time. The 
autumn with its fruits provides disorders fi^r us, and 
the winter’s cold tunis them into sharj) disetiscs, and 
the spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the 
summer gives green turf and brambles to bind upon 
our grares. Calentures and suifeit, cold and ague.s, 
are the four quarters of the year ; and you can go no 
whither, but you tread upon a dead man’s bones. 

The wild fellow in Petronius, that escaped upon a 
broken table from the furies of a shipwreck^ as he i 


was sunning himself upon the rocky shore, espied a 
man rolled upon his floating bed of waves, ballasted 
with sand in the folds of his garment, and carried by 
his civil enemy, the sea, towards the shore to find a 
grave. And it cast him into some sad tlioughis, that 
peradvonturc this man’s wife, in some part of the 
continent, safe and warm, looks next month for the 
good man’s return ; or, it may he, his son ki!OWS 
nothing of the temjjost ; or his father thinks of that 
aflectionatc kiss wliich still is warm upon the good 
old man's cheek, ever since he took a kind farewell, 
and he weeps with joy to think how blessed he shall 
bo when his beloved b(*y returns into the circle of his 
father's arms. These are the thoughts of mortals; 
this is the end and sum of all their dosigns. A dark 
night and an ill guide, a boisterous st‘a and a broken 
cable, a hard rock aiid,;i rough wind, dashed in pieces 
the fortune of a nhole taiuily ; ami they that shall 
Aveej) loudest for the a< eldeut are i»ot yet entered into 
tlie st<‘rni, and yet have sull’erc'd shipwreck. 'J'heii, 
looking u)Kt!i the earea.'^s, he knew it, and found it to 
]k‘ the master of tlie ship, who, the day bi'f(*re, east 
i!j» the ae<‘ount.s of liis juiti iiuony ami his tiiide, and 
named the <hiv when he thought to bo at houio. iSee 
how the man hwims, who was so angry tuo days sinee ! 
His jiassioiis are be<’alnied with the storm, his lu’counts 
etisi u|), his ear(*s at an eml, his voyage done, ami his 
gains iire llu! strange events of deatii, whieh, whether 
tiny be gotid or e\il, the jiien that are jilivt* seldom 
trouble themselves eom*erniug the interest of the <lead. 

It is Ji mighty ehaiige that is imule by the death of 
every person, ami it is vi''il>le to tjs who are alive. 
Heekon bnt fn»iu the sjirighlfulness ol'V(^uth, and the 
fair cheeks and full eyes of ehildlmod ; from the vigo- 
rousness ami stnaig llexuiv* of the joiii,.s of live-and- 
tvventy, to tin* liollowness iiml deadly jiahmess. tf* the 
loathsomeness ami loaror (»f a three thiNs' burial, and 
we shall perci'ive tin* distaiice to be very great and very 
stningC, Hut so liave I seen a rose newly springing 
from the clefts of its hood, ami, at first, it was fair ha 
the mornings ami lull willi tin; (h w of heaven, as a 
lamb’s lleeee; but when a ruder breath hud forced 
open its virgiji modesty, ami disjuautliMl its too youth¬ 
ful and unripe retirements, it begaij to put on tlark- 
ness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms of 
a hiekly agi* ; it bowed tlu“ head, and broke its stalk ; 
and at night, l\a\ ing lost some of its leaves, ami all 
its beauty, it /ell into the portion of w<‘e(ls ami out¬ 
worn faces. The same is tlie jiortion of every man 
ami every woman ; the heritage of worms an<i ser¬ 
pents, rottenness and cold dishonour, ami our beauty 
so changed, that our ueijuaintance ipiiekly knew us 
not ; and that change mingled with so much liorror, 
or else meets so with our fears and weak discoiirsings, 
that they who, six hours ago, tended iijam u.s either 
with charitalilc or ambitious s<‘r \ lees, cannot, without 
some regret, stay in the room alone, where the liody 
lies 8tri[>ped of its lift! ami honour. 1 have read of a 
fair young German gentleman, who, living, often rc- 
fusetl to lie pictured, but put off the importunity of 
his friends’ desire by giving way, that, after a few days’ 
burial, they might send a painter to his vault, and, if 
they saw cause for it, draw the image of his death 
unto the life. U'hey did so, and found his face half 
eaten, and his midriff and back-bone full of serpents ; 
and so lie stands pictured among his armed ancestors. 
So does the fairest heauty change ; and it will lie as 
bail with you and me ; ami then what servants shall 
we have to wait iqion us in the grave ? what friends 
to visit us? what officious peojile to cleanse away the 
moist and unwdiolesome cloud reflected upon our faccg 
from the sides of the weeping vaults, which are the 
longest w'eepers for our funeral. 

A man may read a sermon, the best and most pa§- 
sionate that ever man preached, if he shall but enter 
into the sepulchres of kings. In the same Escuiial 
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where the Spanish princes live in greatness and power, 
and decree war or peace, they have wisely placed a 
cemetery, where their ashes and their glory shall sleep 
till time shall bo no more ; and where otir kings have 
been crowned their ancestorH lie interred, and they 
must walk over their grandsire’s head to take his 
cro^vn. There is an aero sowti wdth royal seed, the 
coj>y of the greatest change, from rich to naked, from 
ceiled roofs to arched cofftns, from living like gods to 
die like men. There is (*nough to cool the flames of 
Inst, to abate the heights of pride, to api>caso the itch 
of covetous desires, to sully and dash out the dissein- 
bling colours of a lustful, artifi<-ial, and ima<rinary’ 
beauty. 'I’liere the warlikt? and tlie p<*Hceful, the for¬ 
tunate and the miserable, the beloved ami the de¬ 
spised princes mingle their dust, and pay down tlieir 
symlxd of mortality, ami tell nil tht* world that, when 
we die, our ashes slmll be eijurd to kings’, and our ac¬ 
counts easier, and our j»ains idr our enovns shall be le-s. 


[ Tht JUdj uf J\iihjinf at 


Ev( 


you and I, ami all tlie y-»rld, kings and 
priests, nobles and lenrrie<l, tlie crafty and the easy, 
the wise and the foidish, the rich and tlie ].oor, the 
prevailiJig tyrant and the oiipressed parly, shall all 
appear to receive their symbol; ami this is so far 
from abating any tiling of its terror and our dear eon- 
eernmont, thul it much im’reases it. For although 
eoneerning precepts and di‘'<V)urses we are af)t to 


rowful influence ; grief being then strongly infectious, 
when there is no variety of state, but an entire king¬ 
dom of fear; and amazement is the king of all our 
passions, and all the world its subjects. And that 
shriek must needs be terrible, when millions of men 
and women, at the game instant, shall fearfully cry 
out, and the noise shall mingle with the trumpet of 
the arcliangfcl, with the thunders of the d;)^ing and 
groaning heavens, and the crack of the dissolving 
world, wdien the whole fabric of nature shall shake 
into dissolution and eternal ashes ! 

Consider w'hat an infinite multitude of angels, and 
men, and wonum, shall then apjioar ! It i« a huge 


assembly when the men of one kingdom, the men of 
one age in a single province arc gathered together into 
heaps and confusion of disorder ; but then, all king¬ 
doms <*f all ages, all the armies that ever mus¬ 
tered, all that world that Augustus Cicsar taxed, all 
those hundreds of millions that were .slain in all the 
Hoinan wars, from Numa’s time till Italy was broken 
into pi incipalitie.s and small exarchates: all these,and 
all that can come into numbers, and that did descend 
from the loins of Adam, shall at once be repreBcnted; 
to which account, if we add the armies of heaven, the 
nine orders of blessed spirits, and the infinite num¬ 
bers in every f*rder, we may suppose the numbers fit 
to expix>s the majesty of that (iod, and the terror of 
that .Judge, who is the JiOnl and Father of all that 
unimugiiiuble multitude ! ^ The majesty of the 

.ludge, and the terrors of the judgment, shall be 


neglect in jeirticular wliut is recommended in general, I s]K)ken aloud by the immediate forerunning accidents, 
and in incidences (tf mortality and sad event«, the 
singularity of tlie eluvnee heightens the apprehension 


of the evil ; yet it Is so by ae< ident, and only in re- 
ganl of our imp<‘rfe<'ti'»n ; it being an elbei't of S(‘lf- 
love, or some little creeping envy, whleh adheres too 
often to the unfortumiti* and mi>erable ; or being ap¬ 
prehended to l*e in a rare ease, and a singular unwor- 
ihiness in him wlio is afllicled ollierwiso tlian is 
common to the sons of men, coinjuniions of his sin, 
ami lirethren of his nature, ami purtuors of his u.sual 
accidents; yet in final and extreme events, the mul¬ 
titude of sutlerers does not lessen, but increase the 
Hufl'erings ; and when the first day of judgment hap¬ 
pened, that, ] mean, of the universal ilt luge of wnteiN 
upon the old world, the calamity swelled like the 
flood, and every man saw his friend perish, and the 
neiglibours of his dwelling, and the rekttives of his 
house, and tlie sharers of his joys, and yesterday’s 
bride, and tlie new bom heir, the jiriest of the family, 
and the homuir of the kindretl, all dying or dead, 
dr<*nehe<l in water and the divine vengeance ; and then 
they had no jilaee to flee unto, no nuin cared for their 
souIh ; they had none to go unto for oounsol, no sane- 


which shall be so great violences to the old constitu¬ 
tions of nature, that it shall break her very Iwnos, 


and disorder her till she be destroyed. Saint Jerome 
relates out of tlie .Jews’ books, that their doctoRi used 
to aeeount fifteen days of ]irodigy immediately before 
('hrist’s coming, ami to every day assign a wonder, 
any one of which, if we should chance to see in the 
days of our flesh, it would affright us into the like 
thoughts which the old world had, when they saw the 
(‘ountries round about them covered with water and 
the divine vengeance ; or as these poor people near 
Ailria and the Mediterranean sea, when their houses 
and cities were entering into graves, and the bowels of 
the earth rent w ith convulsions and horrid tremblings. 
The sea, they say, shall rise fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains, and thence descend into hollow¬ 
ness and a prodigious drought; and when they are 
reduced again to their usual projvortion.s, then all the 
bea.'xts and creeping tilings, the monsters and the 
u<ual inhabitants of the sea, shall be gathered to¬ 
gether, and make fearful noises to distract mankind : 
the birds shall niouni and change their song into 
threnes and sad accents ; rivers of fire shall rise from 


tuary high enough to keeji them frmn the vengeance i 
that rained dowui from heaven ; and so it shall be at ■ 
the day of judgment, when that world and this, and 
' all that shall bo born hereafter, shall passthrough the 
; same Ued Sea, and Ik; all baptised with the same firt*, 

! and be involved in the same cloud, in which shall be 
i thunderings and termrs infinite. Kverv man’s fear 
j shall be increased by his neighbour’s shrieks, and the 
amazement that all the world .shall be in, shall unite 
i as the sparks of a raging furnace into a globe of tire, 
and roll upvm its own prineinlc, and incr<;aso by direct 
appearances and intolerable reflections. He that 
stands in a churchyanl in the time of a great plague, 
and hears the passing l)ell perjietually tolling the sad 
storiM of death, and sees crow'ds of infected bodies 
pressing to their graves, and others sick and tremulous, 
j and death drossed up in all the images of sorrow 
round about him, is not supjMvrtod in his spirit by the 
i variety of his sorrow j and at doomsday, when the 
I terrors are universal, besides that it is in itself so 
much gimter, because it can affright the whole world, 
it ii alBO made greater by communication and a sor- 


j east to west, and the stars shall be rent into'^threads , 
of light, ami .‘^caller like the beards of comets ; then i 
shall be fearful earthquakes, and the nx’ks shall rend j | 
in pieces, the trees shall distil bloo<i, and the moun- ’j 
tains and fairest structures shall return into their ii 
primitive dust ; the w ild beasts shall leave their dens, ij 
and shall come into the companies of men, so that |j 
you shall-hardly tell how to call them, herds of men r 
or congregations of beasts ; then shall the gi*ave« open J * 
and give up their dead, and those which ore alive in |j 
nature and deavi in fear shall be forced from the rocks i i 
W'hither they went to hide them, and from cavenis of I 
the earth wiieix; they would fain have l)een concealed ; j 
because their retirements are dismantled, and their 
n)cks are brokt'ii into wider ruptures, and admit a 
stnuige light into their secret bowels; and the men 
Iwing forced abrootl into the theatre of mighty horrors, 
shall fun up and down distracted, and at their wits* 
end; and then some shall die, and some shall be 
changed; and by this time the elect shall be gathered 
together from the four quarters of the world, and 
Ctost shall come along with them to judgment. 
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[Heltffiom Tohration.'] 

. The infinite variety of opinioiig in matters of reli¬ 
gion, as they have troubled Christendom with inte¬ 
rests, factions, and partialities, so have they caused 
great divisions of the heart, and variety of thoughts 
and designs, amongst pious and prudent men. For 
they all, seeiiig the inconveniences which the disunion 
of persuasions and opinions have produced, directly 
or accidentally, have thought themselves obliged to 
stop this inundation of mischiefs, and have made 
attempts accordingly. lint it hath happened to in»»st 
of them as to a mistaken physician, who givt's excel¬ 
lent physic, but misapplies it, and so misses of his 
{ cure. 8o have these men ; their attempts have, there¬ 
fore, been iueiToctual; for they put tin ir help to a 
wrong part, or they have endeavoured to {‘uro the 
symptoms, and have let the disease alone till it srcjurd 
incurable. Some have endeavoured to re-unite these 
fractions, by ])roponnding such a guide which tliey 
were all bound to follow ; hoj)ing that tin? unity of a 
guide W'ould have jicrsuadcul unity of minds ; but who 
this guide shoubi ]>e, at beeamc Midi a (|ues(ion, 
that it was made part of tlie tiiv that was to be 
quenched, so far was it fnmi extillgLli.^hing any part 
of the flame. Others thought of a rule, and this must 
be the means of union, or nothing could do it. Ihit, 
supposing all the world had hoeii agreed of this rule, 
yet the interpretation of it was so full of variety, that 
this also became }>art of the (li''er«se fovv/hieh theeure 
was pretejided. All men re-ol\e(l upmi tliis, that, 
though they yet had not hit upon the right, tet some 
way must be thought upon to reconcile diflen'iiei s in 
opinion ; thinking, so long as this variety sluuild last, 
Christ’s kingdom was not advanced, and the work of 
the go.spci went on but slowly. Few men, in the mean 
time, considered, that so long ns men liad siieh variety 
of principles, such several eonstitutions, education i. 
tempers, and distempers, hojies, intcre.r>ts, and wixik- 
nesses, degrees of light and ilegrces of uixlei-standing, j 
it was impossible all should be of one mind. Ami j 
what is impossible to he done, is not necessary it should j 
be done. And, therefore, although variety of opinions ] 
was impossible to be cured, and tb(>\ who atteinjded I 
it did like him wdio clajis liis shoulder to the ground i 
to stop an earthquake ; yet the incoin cnieiH*es arising ■ 
from it might possibly be cured, not by uniting their ; 
beliefs, that was to be despaired of, but by curing that | 
which caused these miscliiefs, and accidental incon¬ 
veniences, of their disagrecings. For altlK)ugh these 
inconveniences, which every man secs and feels, wore 
consequent to this diversity of persuasions, yet it was 
but accidentally and by chance ; inasmuch as we see 
that in many things, and they of great concernment, 
men allow to themselves and to each other a liberty 
of disagreeing, and no hurt neither. And certainly, 
if diversity of opinioius were, of itself, the cause of 
mischiefs, it would be so ever; that is, regularly and 
universally. But that W'c see it is not. For there 
are disputes in Christendom concerning inatteiH of 
greater conceniinent than most of those opinions that 
distinguish sects and make factions ; and yet, hecauHo 
men arc pennitted to differ in those great matter.s, 
such evils are not consequent to such diflerenccs, as 
are to the uncharitable managing of smaller and more 
inconsiderable question.s. Since, then, if men are quiet 
and charitable in some disagrecings, that then and 
there the inconvenience ceases ; if they were ho in all 
others where lawfully they might, and they may in 
mosty Christendom should be no longer rent in picceH, 
but would be redintegrated in a new pcntccost. 

6IR THOMAS BROWNE, 

Sir Thomas Browne, another of the eloquent 
and of th is great literaryj;ra, differs 


from Bishop I’aylor in several marked partitni- 
lars. I'liere is greater quaintnoss and obscurity 
in his style; lia is ^nd of discussing abStruRc and 
Conjectural joints, such as only ij, liunuiflsj. can 
seriously trouble himself about; and Jtie disphy-^s 
througlioiit his writings the mind laxW 



trif Thonias 1 In-v. lij. 

ainiahle and eccenirir schuhir, tliun of a man who 
takes an interest in the great eoncerns of humanity. 
Browne w'as bxni in London in 1005, ..nd, after lieing 
eilueated at ’WinclK ster and Oxford, ]>roeeed(.‘d to 
travel, first in IreLiml, and .^nliseipiently in France. 
Italy, and Ih.Ilafuj. lie hOongeil to the metiieal 
jirolessioM, and liaving o'nfaiiioil liis iloetor's d(,‘gree 
at liCydcn, sctflod linaliy as a ]»raot it ioner at Nor¬ 
wich. Jlis lii sl v.ork, eiiiitkd Ut lif/io J/cf/dv—The 
Ihdigion «)f a IMivsieian'was ))ul»lished in l(‘)42,^nd 
iinnualiately rcnilered j4iiuiarnons as a literary inati. 
In this .singular j'rodiietion, ho givi s a nilimte aeeouut 
of hi ’ opinions not only on n ligious, hut on a variety 
of philo.sopliieal and famaful points, Ix sides atfordirig 
the reader many glimpses into tlic ccccutricUies of 
his ])ersonal*c'Uaiactor. 'J'he language (»f that, work 
is bold and ]ioe-tieal, adialiwl V ith picturesque ima¬ 
gery, hut frequently p(‘dautic, rugged, and obscure. 
Ili.siK'Xl publication, entitle! I I\\nt(iufl(ixia 
or ‘'J’reatisc on Vulgar Lrrors,’ aji}u>ared in lt>46. 
It is much more philosophical in its character tlmn 
the ‘ IvC'ligio Medici,’ami is eonsiderni t he jnost solid 
and useful of his proiluctions. 'Flio follow ing eniinie- 
ration of Kome of the errors w iiieh he endeavours to 
di.spel, w'ill serve both to sliow the kind of mattori 
he was fond of investigating, ami to exemplify the 
notions which [ircvaiJcd in the .seventeenth century, 
‘That crvHtal is nothing else hut iec strongly (Con¬ 
gealed; tiiat a (liamoml is sofiened or broken by the 
blood of a goat; that a pot full of ashes will t'ontain 
as imieli water a.s it would w’ithout them ; that bays 
jircserve from the mischief of lightning .and thunder; 
that an (dephant hath no joints; that a wailf, first 
seeing a man, begets a dumbness in him ; that moles 
arc blind; that the flesh of peaccK'ks corrupteth not; 
that storks will only live in rejmhlics and free states; 
that the chicken is made out of the yolk of the ogg; 
that men weigh licavier dead tlian alive, and Intfore 
meat than after; that Jews stink; that tlie forbidden 
fruit w^as an apple; that tinge was no rainbow before 
the Hood ; that John the Bajitist should »iot die.* He 
treats also of the ring-finger; saluting mx^n uneez* 
ing; pigmies ; the canieular, or dog-days; the pic¬ 
ture of Moses with horns; the blackness of negroes? 
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the river Nihig; gipsies; Methuselah; the food of 
John the Baptist; the cessation of oracles; Friar 
Bacon’s brazen head tliat sj>oke; tl>c pi>verty of 
Belisurins; and the wisli of Fhiloxenus to have the 
neck of a crane. In ions, Browne published his 
Hi/drivtaphia^ or Uni liurial; a J)iscounie on the Se¬ 
pulchral Urns Latvlp I'onml In Norfo/h, a work not 
inferior, in ideality of style, to tliu ‘ livhgio Medici.^ 
ITero the author’s learning a]>pears in tllC; details 
which he gives eoncerning the modes \n w’hich the 
bodies of tlu; dead have been di6pos(*<l vtf in dih’erent 
ages and countries; while his reflections on death, 
oblivion, gnd iuLPmortality, are, for solemnity and 
^andenr. y>robably dusurnassed hi English litera- 
tjiire.J TTie oeeasion w(»uhl hardly have tailed forfli 
a work from an}' less me(litative iniml. In a field 
at Walsiugham W(‘re dug np lietween forty and fifty 
urns, containing the remains of human hones, sonu‘ 
snnill brass instruments, boxes, and other fragnien-| 
tary relies. Oials and burnt suhstanees were found 
near tlte same plot of ground, and hence it ivas eon- 
^jectnred that this was tlie Ustrina, or plaei. of burn¬ 
ing, or the sput whereon t)ie Druidieal saeritiees 
were made. Furnished witli a tliernc for his philo- 
soplii(t musings, Sir Thomas Browne tlieii comments 
on that vast eharnel-honse, tin; earth. 

‘ Nature,’ he says, ‘ hatli furnisiied one j»art of 
the eartii, and man anotlier. "J’he tri-asnres of time 
lic‘ liigli, in nni'', e(>ins, and monnment.s, scarce In*- 
b»w tlie rnols of some vt gf'tahles.^ 'Fime hath end¬ 
less rarities, and slows of all varieti(*swhich re¬ 
veals old tilings in luintai, makes lu-w di>.ia>verios 
in earlli, and evi n eartli itself a discovery. 77taf 
fjrctit (UitUpiitfi, Aiurrivii, lap hurnd for a thousand 
pears; and a large jiart of tlie eartli is still in the 
nrn unto ns. 'i'liongh, it' Adam were niatle ont of 
an extnud of tlie earth, all j>arts might idiallenge a 
restitution, yet feu liave returrmd their hones far 
lower tlian tlu'V niiglit T'ee('i\c tiiein : not aflec'ting 
the graves of gianr*^, under hilly and heavy eovt‘r- 
ings, hilt content witli less tlmn tlieir own deptli, j 
have wislied their hones might lie soft, and tlie earth 
he light upon them ; ('ven sueli as ho{)e to rise again 
would not be content with central inlerment. or so 
desperately to ])laee their relies as to lie beyond dis¬ 
covery, ami in no way to lie seen again ; which 
hajipy contrivunee hath made I'oinimiiAieatiim Aviih j 
our fon.'f’athers, and left unto our view some parts ! 
which tliey never Ulu ld themstdves.’ I 

He then siu'cessivelv deseribts and eonnmmts 
upon the different imxles of iiUt rment and deeom- 
ptisition—whether by fin* some aji]>reliending a 
purifying virtue in fire, relining the grosser commix¬ 
ture, ami firing out the ethereal jvartieUs so deej»Iy 
imnuTsed in it’); by making t lieir gra\es in the air, 
like the Seythinns, * who s\v(ire In* wind mid swpr d 
or in the se;i, like some of the h;iT?hhs airout Kgyjit. 

‘ ]^Iciv>.’ he finely remarks, ‘ have hist tlieir r eason 
in no|luiig AO much a« their religion, wherein stoue* 
and clouts, luake martyrs ; and siiu’c the religion of 
One Wei ns imelness unto lUioLlier, to allurd-iin ae- 
ooTint or rati‘>nRl of old rights, require.^ no rigid 
ro iwier ; That thev kindled the pvre aversdv, or 
JirWT^iV their faia* from it, was a handsome .symbol 
of unwilling ministration; that they washed their 
bones with wine ami milk ; that the mother W'rajit 
them in linen and dried them in her bosam, the Urst 
fostering part, and place tif Jlieir nop liahthrtt 
tlfeytipehed tbelr eyes towards lieaveii, lK.‘ioire they 
kindled the fire, as the place of their hdjH's or origi¬ 
nal, were no improper ceremoiiitiis. Their last vale¬ 
diction, thrice utteriHi by the attendants, was also 
very solemn, and soniewhat iinswereil by Christians, 
w'ho thought it too little if they threw not the earth 
thrice upon the interred body. That, in strewing 


their tombs, the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks 
amaranth ns and myrtle; tliat the funeral pyre con¬ 
sisted of sweet fuel, cypress, flr, larix, yew, and trees 
per|)fctually verdant, lay silent expressions of their 
surviving hoi>e8; wherein Christians, which deck 
their coflins with bays, liiive found a more elegant 
emblem--fur that it seeming dead, will restore itself 
from the root, and its dry and exsuccous leaves 
resume their verdure again ; which, if we mistake 
not, we have also observed in furze. Wliether the 
planting of yew in churchyards hold not its original 
from ancient funeral rites, or as an emblem of resur¬ 
rection, from its perixdual verdure, may also admit 
conjecture.’ Among the U*aiities of expressipn in 
Browne, may be quoted the following eloquent defl- 
nition ; ‘ Nature is not at variance with art, nor art 
with nature—they being both the servants of his 
providence. Art is the tx'rfection of nature. Were 
the w’orkl noiv as it was the sixth day, there were 
yet a ch.'uiK. Nature luith made one world, and art 
anotlier. In belief, all things ire artiiicial, for nature 
is tlie art of God.’ This seems the essence of true 
philos(>])hy. To the ‘ Jh’driotapliia’Ts iij*pended a 
small treatise, called 77ir Garden of Cyrus; or the 
Quinciwcial Lozenye, or Network Plantations o f the An¬ 
cients, ArtiJiciaHj. Naturally,andMysticuUp Conjiidered, 
Tliis is written in a shuvlar style, and disiTays much 
of the author's whimsical fancy and propensity to 
laborious trilling- < >ne of the most striking of these 
fancies has been often quoted. Wishing to denote 
that it is late, or that he was writing at a late hour, 
he says that * the ilyades Cthe quincunx of heaven) 
run iow—tliat we arc uinvilUng to spin out our 
awaking thoughtes into the pliantasms of sleep—that 
to keep our eyes ojxn longer were but to act oiiC 
anti]HK!es—that Bie^Uuntsmen are up jii 'Adicrica.— 
and that tluy are already pasF nieTf llrst sleep'in 
iVrsi.i.* This is faiita.stic, but it is the offspring of 
IC^VuieL rirow ne lived in a world of ideal contenir 
platioii, jmt before siirrenJenirfif lnni.self up to liig 
rev<*ries, be had stored his iniiui with va-st and mul¬ 
tifarious kariiiug. In pre.^enting its resuTts to the 
]>ul)lie, lie painted to the eve and imagination more 
than he conveyed to the understamlm^b^^ Among his 
j)d<thunu)us pieces is a collection (if n]>horisnis, cn- 
titUsl (diristian MoiaJs, to which I >r Johnson prefixed 
a. life of the author. He left, also, various (*ssays, 
on antiquarian and other subjects. Sir Thomas 
Brow lie «lic<l in IbSg, at the age of seventy-seven. 

I He w as of a modest and cheerful-disposition, retir- 
; ing in his Tuihits, an*l sv’mptltliised 1^h?'^wtth the 
; pursuits and feelings of the busy multitude. His 
I ojiiuions wen*, in some respects, tinged with the 
i credulity of his age. He Ixlievcd in WlttSTicran:, 
! apparitions, ami diaholii al illusions; and gravely 
I observes, ‘ that to those who would atteiiqd to teach 
I imimals the art of speech, the dvigs and eats that 
usually speak unto witches may alford some encour¬ 
agement.’ 

ill the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, the prac¬ 
tice of employing Latin words with Faiglish termi- 
iintioiKs is carried to such cxi'cs.s that, to jx-rsons 
acapiuinted only wiiU their native tongue, many 
of his senteiUH'S must l>t' nearly unintelligible, Tims, 
sjxiiking in Jiis * A^ulgar Errors’ of the iiatuix^ of 
ieo, ho says; ‘Ice is only water congealed by the 
frigiility of the air, wherthy it acquireth no neiv 
form, hut rather a eonsistenee or determination of 
its difflueney, and umitteth not its essence, but con¬ 
dition of fluidity. Neither doth there anything 
nroiKTlv cop^laeia tu^but water, or wuitery humidity; 
for the determination of quicksilver is l>ropcrly;||j^ 
tion, that of milk ^»ft.gulat| on. and that of oil and 
uncutyus Ixxliee oidy^p^rjpg^^ He uses abun* 
dantly such words asdIlwraMS aiuj)l mtei m iaD$b. 
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reminisc^ntjal ^xocfttion^^ farra- 
S5flj5iCS2l.?nient, ariolatign, lapifidioal. 

Tliose wlilo are acquainted with T)r Jolinson’s style, 

ill at once ];>erceive the resemblance, particularly 
I in respect to the abundance of Latin words, which 
it bears to that of Sir Tliomas Browne. Indeed there 
can be no doubt that the author of. Ilie ‘ liambler’ 
acquired much pf lus fpii(|uii&s_for pompous and 
sounding expressions from the wuritipgs of the learned 
.hnight of Norwich. Coleridge, wlio was so well 
quaJIfled to appreciate t!ie writings of Browne, has 
numbered him among bis first favourites. ‘ liich in 
various knoMdedge, conceptions and 

cpnmt&i„ coiiteriipliitive^ imaginative^ often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, 

, tjumglh. doubtless, big,’stiff, and %><*r- 

i Xalmwrhc. Dc is a^JXuiet and sublime r«///M.v/V/.s7, 
j >jyitli ..i> strong tinge of the fanlaftf .: the humorist 
constantly mingling with, and fliisliing across, the 
philosopher, as the darting colours in shot silk^lay 
; upon the main dye.’ I'he same writer lias pointed 
out the ejit/retu'ss of Browne in everv subject licd'ore 
him. lie nev'er wanders from it, and he has no 
occasion to w'ander; for whatever happens to be bis 
subject, he metamorphoses all nature into it. We 
may add the eomjilete oriyhutiitti of Ins mind. He 
seems like no other w riter, and hi§_i’ic?t and i^itai’y 
abstractions, stamped w iih Ids iMiculiar style, iilu* 
rtbig liieroglyjiliic characters of tlie JCast, carry the 
“mjaginatlon back into the primeval ages of tlic 
woiid^ OxIoT-ward into the dciiths of eternity. 

[OW/r/oa.] 

What song the syrens sang, or wliat name Achilles 
assumed when lie hid himself among women, ihoiigh 
puzzling questions, are not bevond all conjeoture. 
What time the persons of these ossuaries eiiteieil the 
! famous nations of the dead, and slept with princes 
and counsellors, might admit a wide solution. But 
who were the proprietaries of these bones, or what 
bodies these ashes made up, w’ere a question abo^e 
antiquarianism ; not to be resolved ]»y man, nor easily 
perhaps Viy spirits, excejit we coiihult the jirovineial 
I guardians, or tutedarv observators. Had they made 
as good provision for their names as they have done 
for their relics, the}’ had not so grossly erred in the 
art of perpetuation. But to subsist in bones, and be 
but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration. 
V’^ain ashes, which, in tin; oblivion of names, peixuis, 

I times, and sexes, have found unto themselves a fruit¬ 
less continuation, and oidy arise unto late posterity, 
as emblems of mortal vanities, antidotes against pride, 
vain-glory, and maddening vices. Pagan vain-glories, 
which thought the world might last for ever, had en¬ 
couragement for ambition, and finding no Atropos 
unto the immortality of tlieir names, w'ere never 
damped with the necessity of oblivion. Even old am¬ 
bitions had the advantage of ours, in the attempts of 
tlieir vain-glories, who, acting early, and before the 
probable meridian of time, have liy this time found 
great accomplishment of their designs, wliereby the 
ancient heroes have already outlasted their iiionii- 
rnents and mechanical preservations. ]iut in this 
latter scene of time we cannot expect such mummies 
unto our memories, when ambition may fear the pro¬ 
phecy of Elias and Charles V. can never hope to live 
within two Methuselahs of Hector.^ 

And therefore restless inquietude for the diutuniity 
of our memories unto present considerations, seems a 
vanity almost out of date, and superannuated piece of 
folly. We cannot hope to live so long in our names 

^ That the world may lost but six thousand years. 

* Ilector'fl fame lasting above two lives of Methuselah, before 
that famous fninoe was extant. 


as some have done in their persons; one face of Janus 
holds no proportion unto the other. It is too late to 
be ambitious. The great mutations of tlic world are 
acted, or time may be too short for our designs. I’o 
extend our mcinorics by monuments, whose death we 
daily [)ray for, and whose duration we cannot hope, 
without injury to our expectations, in the advent of 
the lust day, were a contradiction to our beliefs. 
We, whose generations arc ordained in this setting 
part of time, are providentially taken off from such 
imaginations; and being necessitated to eye the re¬ 
maining particle of’ futniity, arc naturally constituted 
unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot excus¬ 
ably decline the consideration of that duration, which 
mnketh ]>yrumids jdllars of snow, and all that is i)ai;t 
a moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies, 
and the mortal right-lined eir<'le^ must conclude and 
shut up all. There is no antidote against the opium 
of time, which tein]»orally eonsidereth all things. Our 
fathers find their graves in our short memories, and 
sadly tell us hmv \vc may be buried in our survivors.^ 
(I rave-stones tell truth scarce forty years, (ienera- 
tioiis puss while some tretvs stand, and old fainilies 
bast not three oaks. 'Jo be rea<l by bare inscriptions 
like iiumy in (iruter.*’ to ho])e for eternity by enig¬ 
matical epithets, or lii'>t letters of our names, to be 
studied by aiitiquaii<‘s wlio we were, and have new 
names given us, like many (»f ihe mummies, arc cold 
eons<dations unto the stmlents of perpetuity, even by 
everlasting languages. 

To be contejit that tiim's to come should only know 
there was such a man, not earing whether tliev knew 
more of liirn, was a frigid ambition i i ('jirdan ; dis¬ 
paraging his horoscopal inclination and judgment of 
iiiinself, who cares to subsist, lik(> Jlijq>oenites' patients, 
or Achilles’ hmses in Jlorner, under naked nomina¬ 
tions, without <le>(‘rts and noldt acts, wliich are the 
balsam of our memories, the c/tft fichia and soul of our 
subsistences. 'J\j be nanudess in worthy deeds exceeds 
an infamous history, 'i'he (’anaaiiitish W’oman lives 
more hapj»ily without a name than Ih-rodias with one. 
And who had not rather lm\e been the good thief, 
than I’ilatc’ 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly sratteredh her 
poppy, and <leals with the memory of men without 
distiiK'tion merit of perpetuity : who can but pity 
the founder of the j^yramids! 1 lentstnitus Hvo.n that 
burnt the teinjde of Dian.'i ; he is almost lost that 
built it: time hath spared the ejdtajdi of Adrian’s 
horse; eonfounded that of himself. In vain we com¬ 
pute our felieitie.s by tlie ad\ antage of our goo«i names, 
since bad have equal durations; and Thersiles is like 
to live as long as Agamemnon, without the favour of 
the everlasting register, ^^'ho knows whetlur the best 
of men be known ( or whether there be not more re¬ 
markable persons forgot than any that stand remcin- 
)>ere<I in the knowrj account of time? AVithout the 
favour of the everlasting register, the first man had 
been as unknown as tlie last, and MethuselahV long 
life had been his only chronijde. 

Oblivion is not to be hired : the greatest part must 
be content to be as though they had not been ; to 
be found in the register of God, not in the record of 
man. Twenty-seven iiameH make uj) the first .story 
before the flood ; and tlie recorded names <w er since 
contain not one living century. 'J’he number of 
the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. Tlie 
niglit of time far suqiasseth the day, and who kiiowa 
when was the equinox ? Evciy hour adds unto that 
current arithmetic which scarce stands one moment. 
And since death must be the Eucina of life ; and even 
Pagans could douht whether thus to live wore to die > 

' ifc’’, 

1 Tlie character of death. 
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since our lonpst sun sets at ri^^ht descensions, and 
raaliGs but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be 
long before w e lie do>wn in darkness, and have our 
light in ashes; since the brother of death daily haunts 
us with dying ineiacntos, and time, that grows old in 
itself, bids us hojie no long duration; diutuniity is a 
dream, and folly of ox])ectatioii. 

Darkness and light divide the eourse of time, and 
oblivion shares with memory a great part even of our 
living beings ; we slightly remember our felicities, and 
the smartest strokes of aflliction leave but short smart 
upon UH. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or theinsidves. To weej> into stones arc 
fables. Afllictions imlm e calloHiiies; miseries are 
slippery, or fall likt; siujw upon us, which, notwith¬ 
standing, is no uidiappy stupidity, 'i'o b»5 ignorant of 
evils to come, and fuigetful of eviU past, is a merciful 
provision in miture, whereby we digest tlie mixture of 
our few and evil days ; and our delivered senses not 
relapsing into cutting rcmenibrams's, our sorrows are 
not ke[>t raw' by the edge of repotitioii.s. A groat part 
of anti(jiiity contented tlieir hopes of subsistf ucy with 
•ji transmigration of t heir souls a good ay toconiiniie I 
their nunuoi ies, while, having tin, advantage of plural 
stn'cessioiis, tliey could not but act s<»metiiiug remark¬ 
able iu such varii'lv of l)ei tig's ; and, enjoying the fame 
of their passed sehes, make accumulation of glory 
unto their last durations. ()ihers, rather than be lost in 
the umomfortable niglit of nothing, were; < ontent t<> 
H'cede into the <'ommon being, and make one particle 
of the public soul of tiil things, which was no more 
llian to return int<» their unknown un<l divine original 
again. Kgyptian ingenuity was lufuc unsatistied, 
contriving tlnur l>odics in .svv(‘et consistencies to attend 
the return »if their .soub. Hut all was \unity, feeding 
the wind, and folly, d'lic ligyptian mummies, which 
Cambyses or tiim? hath spared, avarice now <'onsum- 
cth. ^fummy is become merchamlise ; Mizraiin cures 
wounds, and Phanmlt is .s<dd for balsatU". * 

'J'herc is notldng strictly immortal but immoi talitv. 
W luitcvcr bath no beglnniitg may be Ci»nfident of no 
end, which is the peculiar of that necessary essence 
that cannot destroy itself, and the Idghest strain of 
omnipotency to be so powerfully constituted as not to 
sutler even from the power of itself; all (Uhers have a 
dependent being, and within the reacli of <lestruetion. 
Hut the sulTicieiicy of I’lirislian immortality frustrates 
all earthly glory, and tlie quality of eith^^ state Jifter 
death makes a tolly of posthumous memory. (Jod, 
who can only destroy ovir souls, and hath assured our 
re.surrcction, eitl»cr <'f our l»odi('s or names hath 
directly ]>romi.sed no duration ; wlicreiu llu-rc is so 
much of chance, that the boldest cx]K*ctuuls ha\e 
found imhapjn frustration, and to hold lung sul>sist- 
once seems but a vseape in t*blivion. Hut man is a 
noble animal, sj>Icndid in ashes, and jmmpiuis iu the 
grave, solemnising nativities and deatlis with e<|ual 
lustiT, nor omitting certinonies of bravery in the in¬ 
famy of his nature. * * * 

Pyramids, arches, obedisks, wen* but the im'gula- 
rities of vain-glory, and wild enormities of ancient 
magnanimity. Hut the most magnanimous resolution 
rests in the Christian religion, which trumpleth upon 
pride, and sits tm the neck of ambition, humbly pur¬ 
suing that infallible jx'rjwtuity, unto \vhich all others 
must diminish their diameters, and be p<x>rly seen in 
angles of contingency. 

Pious spirits, who pas.sed tlndr day.s in raptures of 
futurity, made little more of this world than the world 
that was bofoixj it, while they lay obscure in the chaos 
of pre-ordination and night of their fore-beings. And 
if any have been so happy as tnily to understand Chris¬ 
tian annihilation, ccstocies, exolution, liquefaction, 
transformation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, 
and ingression into the divine shadow, they hare 
already had a handsome anticipation ^ heaven: the 


glory of the world is surely over, and the earth in 
ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their 
productions, to exist in their names, and predicament 
of chimeras, w'as large satisfaction unto old expecta¬ 
tions, and made one part of their elysiums. But all \ 
this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To | 
live iudevMl is to be again ourselves, which being not 
only a hope but an evidence in noble l>elievers, 'tis 
all one to lie in St Innocent’s churchyard, as in the J 
sands of Kgyjd ; rca/ly to be anything in the ecstacy j 
of being ever, and as content with six foot as the moles I 
of Adriauus. j 

[Lifjht tkc Shad0to of God.^ j 

Idgbt that makes things seen makes some things ! 
invjsible. Were it not for d.'trkness, and the shadow ' 
of the earth, the noble'^t part of creation had remained ‘ 
unseen, and the stars in heaven as invisible as on the ! 
bmrth day, w'heii they were created above the horizon 
with the sun, and there was n i an eye to behold them. * 
'J'he greatest mystery of religion is expressed by ad- ^ 
iimbnitiori, and in the noblest part of .fewdsh t^'pe.s ; 
we find the cherubim shadowing the mercy-seat. Life ; 
Itself is but tin* shadow of death, and souls departed | 
but the shadow- of tlie living. All things fall under j 
this name. The sun itself is but the dark Simula- j 

chruui, and light but the shadow of God. 1 

IT'Acraiion.'^ : 

I could never di\ ide invself from any man upon the ; 
dilference of an opinion, or be angry wdth his judg¬ 
ment for not ag-reeing with me in that from which 
within a few days I should dl-ssent myself. 

[/A«M.] , 

I thank Go<l I have not those strait ligaments ; 

or narrow obligations to the w’orld, as to dote on life, 1 
or be conviilse«l and tremble at the name of death. ; 
Not that I am iiisensihle of the dreatl and horror i 
thereof, t»r, hy raking into the bowels of the deceased, 
continual sight of anatomies, skeletons, or cadaverous 
ndics, like vesjdlloes, or grave-makers, I am become 
stuj)id, or have forgot the apprehension of mortality; 
but that, marshalling all the horrors, and contcmplat- j 
inir the extremities thereof, I find not anything therein 
able to daunt the courage of a man, much lessaw'cll- i 
resolved ( hristian. And therefore am not angry at ■ 
tlie error of our first parents, or uinvilling to ^ar a ; 
part of this common fate, and like the best of them 
Xo die, that is, to cease to breathe, to take a farewell 
of the elements, to he a kind of nothing for a moment, 
to be w’ithin one instant of a spirit. When I take a 
full view and circle of myself, w ithout this reasonable 
moderator and equal piece of justice, death, I do con¬ 
ceive myself the miserablest person extant. Were 
tliere not another life that 1 hope for, all the vanities 
of this worhl should not intreat a moment’s breath 
for me ; could the devil w’ork my belief to imagine I 
could never die, I would not outlive that very thought; 

I have so abject a conceit of this common wa^' of ex¬ 
istence, this retaining to the sun and elements, I can¬ 
not think this is to Iw a man, or to live according 
to the dignity of humanity. In expectation of a bet¬ 
ter, 1 call with jtatieiKH? embrace this life, yet in niy : 
liest meditations tlo often desire death- I honour any j 
man that contemns it, nor can I highly love any that ) 
is nfntid of it : this makes me naturally love a soldier, j 
and honour those tattered and contemptible wgiments, 
that will die at the command of a sergeant. For a 
Pagan there may be some motives to be in love with 
life ; but for a Christian to be amazed at death, I see 
not how ho can escape this dilemma, that he is ^ 
sensible of this life, or hopeless of the life to come* * 
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It is a braTe act of valour to contemn death; but 
where life is more terrible than death, it is then the 
truest valour to dare to live ; and herein roli^^ion hath 
taught us a noble example. For all the valiant acts 
of Curtins, Scsevola, or Codrus, do not parallel or 
match that one of Job; and sure there is no torture 
to the rack of a disease, nor any poniards in death 
itself, like those in the way or prologue to it. ‘ Einori 
nolo, sed me esse inortuuin nihil ciiix)’—[‘ I would not 
dlie, but care not to be dead’]. Wore I of Cmsar’s rel igion, 
I should be of his desires, and wish rather to go off at 
one blow, than to be sawed in pieces by tlie grating 
torture of a disease. Men that look no further than 
their outsides, think health an appurtenance unto life, 
and quarrel with their constitutions for l^'ing sick ; 
but 1 that have examined tlic parts of man, and know 
upon what tender lilaments that fabric liangs, do 
wonder that we are not always so ; and considering^he 
thousand doors that lead to death, do thank my (lod 
that wc can die hut once. Tt is not only tiio mischief 
of diseases, and villaiiy of poisons, that make an taid 
of us : we vainly accuse the ftny of guns, and the new 
inventions of death ; it is in the jxover of every liaiid 
to destroy us, and we are beholden unto every one 
we meet he doth not kill us. 'i'hcre is, therefore, hut 
one comfort left, that though it be iii the pow('r (d’ the 
weakest arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest 
to deprive us of death ; L«od would not exempt him- 
aelf from that, the nusei y r.f iiriniortality in the lle-'h : 
he undertook not that was iinnn<rtal. ('('rtainly tliere 
is no luippiness v ithin this cireli* of tlesh, nor is it in 
the optics of those eyes to behold felielty ; the 1ir>t 
day of our jubilee is death. The devil ]\ath therefore 
failed of his desires ; we are happier with de;ith, than 
we should liave been without it. There is no misery 
but in himself, where there is no end of misery ; and 
so, indeed, in his own sense, the stoic is in tlie right. 
He forgets that lie can die who (‘omplains of mi-ery ; 
we are in the power of no calamity while death is in 
our own. 

[Slndtj of God's Work -.] 

The world was made to be inhabiteil l>y beasts, but 
studied and conttunplated by man ; it is the d<'bt of 
our reason we owe unto (lod, and the homage we j).'iy 
for not being beasts; without tliis, the w(»rid is still 
as though it Jiad not been, or as it was before the sixth 
day, when as yet tliere was not a creature that coubl 
conceive, or say there nas a worlrl. 'J'lie wisdom of 
God receives small honour from those vulgar heads 
that rudely blare about, and with a gross rusticity 
admire his works ; those highly magnify liirn whose 
judicious inquiry into his acts, and deliberate research 
into his creatures, return the duty of a devout and 
learned admiration. 

[Ghouls.'] 

I believe that the whole frame of a beast doth 
perish, and is left in the same state after death ns 
before it was materialed unto life ; that the souls of 
men know neither contrary nor corruption ; that they 
subsist beyond the body, and outlive death by the 
privilege of their proper natures, and without a mi¬ 
racle ; that the souls of the faithful, as they leave 
earth, take possession of heaven ; that tliose appa¬ 
ritions and ghosts of dejiartcd persons arc not the 
wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of 
devils, prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, 
blood, and villany, instilling and stealing into our 
hearts ; that the blessed spirits are not at rest in 
their graves, but wander solicitous of the affairs of tlm 
world ; but that those phantasms appear often, ami 
do frequent cemeteries, charnel-houses, and churches, 
it is because those axe the dormitories of the dead, 
where the devil, like an insolent champion, beholds 


with pride the spoils and trophies of his victory over 
Adam. 

[Of Myself.] 

For my life it is a miracle of tliirty years, 'which to 
relate wore not a history, but a piece of poetry, and 
wiuild sound to common curs like a fable. For the 
world, 1 count it not an inn but a liospitnl, and a 
place not to live hut to die in. The w'orld that I re- 
gar<l is myself; it is the microcosm of my own frame 
that I can cast mine eve on—for the other I use it hut 
like iny g:lobe, and turn it round sometimes f<»r my 
recreation. * * 'i ke earth is a point not only in 

respect of the heavens ab(»vc us, but of that heavenly 
au<l celestial part witliin us. 'J'hat mass of llesh that 
circumscribes me, limits not my mind. 'I'hat surface 
that tells the heavens it hath an end, cannot ]>ersnade 
me I have any. AVhilst I study to hud how 

1 am a inicrtK-osm or little wanld, I find myself somc- 
tliing nmre than tlie gn'at. J'iierc is surely a piece 
of tlivinity in us—sometliing that was before the 
heavens, and owes no Iiouuilu^ unto the sun. Nature 
tells me 1 am the image ol‘ God as well as Scri}»turef 
lie that understnmls not thus much, hath not his iii- 
tro<luctioii or first lesson, aiul luith yet to begin the 
alphabet of man. 

f Charity. ] 

Hut to return from philosophy l'» <'harity : I hold 
not so iiarroiv a coma'it of this lirtiie, as to conceive 
that to give alms is only to l>e charitable, or think ii 
piece <»f liberality can eoinprehend the total of clinrify. 
Divinity bath wisely divided the acts then'of into 
many branches, and hath taught m in tins narnov 
way many ]>atlis unto goodnos : as man_\ ways a" we 
may <b* good, so many w.ays wc may bo ('liantalde; 
tlu'ce are ijifinnif ies, iiot only of body, but of soul and 
fortuTie.s, w hicli do rc(juir(‘ the n.o'rcifu! Ijund of our 
abilities. J <-anm>t eoiitemn a m.'in for ignorance, hut 
beludil lum wiili as much }>ity as I <lo La/arus. It in 
no greater eharily to elotlie his body, tlian apparel the 
nakedness of Ins .so»il. ]t is an honourable idiject to 
see the reasons (d’ other men wc.'vr our liveiics, and 
their borrowaal nmlm'stanclings <b> liomagc to the 
Ixninty <if ours. It is the <*1 km po‘*t wny ol'bemTicence, 
and, like tlie natural charity of the sun, illuminates 
another w'ityf)Ut obscuring itself, do lx; reserved and 
eaititi' in tins ]>art of goodness, is tlie sordidest jdece 
of covetou.Huess, and more contemptible than pecu- , 
niary avarice, do this (as calling myself a sclioiar) 

I am obliged by the duty of niv condition : I make 
not, theref<»re, my liead a grave, but a tviasurc of 
knowdedge ; 1 intend no moTu-jioly, but a coinmuntiy 
in leurning; 1 study lud for my own sake only, but 
for theirs that siudy not for themselves. 1 envy no 
man that knows more tlian my*<elf, but pity them 
that knoiv less, 1 instruct no man as an exercise of 
mv knowledge, or witli an intent rather to lumrish 
and keep it alive* in mine own head, tlian beget and 
j>ropagatc it in liis ; and in tin; midst of ail rny en¬ 
deavours, there is but one thought that dejects me, 
that my acijiiired parts must perish with myself, nor 
can bo legacied among iny honoured friends. I can¬ 
not fall out, or contemn a man for an error, or con¬ 
ceive why a iliflerenco in opinion should divide an 
aireetion : for eontroversieH, disputes, and argunjeiita- | 
tioms, both in philosophy and in divinity, if they meet | 
with discreet and peaceable mitures, dii not iiifringe ^ 
the laws of charity. In all disputes, .so much aa there 
is of passion, so much there iii of nothing to the pur¬ 
pose ; for then reason, like a bad hound, spends upon 
a false scent, and forsak^^s the question first started. 
And this is one reason wliy controversies are never 
determined ; for though they be amply protxiHcd, tljqy 
are scarce at all hamlied, they do so swell with un¬ 
necessary digressions; and the parenthesis on ths 
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party is often as large os the main discourse upon 
the subject. 

JOHN KNOX. 

The Sc'ottish prose v rite rs of this period are few, 
and. in general, not only in language and style, but 
in tile extent of their learniiur and whole strain of 
their genius, they fall strikingly below the first class 
of their English contemporaries. 



At tlic eonniuMieeineot of the peri.»;{. w<‘find the 
name of a wrirer wliose true eminence lies in a dif¬ 
ferent field, that of vigorous jHilhical movement. 
John Knon, tlu' eeh'l.rated refornur. w'as horn at 
lladdingt<»n. in laO.'i. lln-d a friar, he early em¬ 
braced the dtH trines of the Kefonna’ion, and while 



Hii Oipl.-ico of Knox. 


disseminating them at St Andrews, was carried pri¬ 
soner to France in ir>17. lleing set at libc?rty tw'O 
years afterwards, he jireaehed in England till the 
aece.ssion of Mary in l.'),54 induced him to retire to 
the continent, wlu*re he resided cldelly at Geneva 
and Frankfort, Visiting Scotland in loo.'), he greatly 
strengthened the Frotestant cause hv his exertions 
ill Edinburgh; but at the earnest solieitation of the 
English congregation in Genova, he once more took 
up his alwde there in 15.')6. At Geneva ho pub¬ 
lished TAe Jh^irgt JJUuit of the lYumpet A(fiunst fJte 
Monstroug He^iment^ of TFowu'w. directed principally 
against Mary of England and the queen regent of 
Scotland, lieturning to Scotland in 1559, he conti- 

»Begimsn or goreninifs&t 


nued his exertions in behalf of Protestantism, which, I 
by the aid of an English army, finally triumphed 
in the following year. He died in 1572, and when 
laid in the grave, was clmrac'terised by the Earl of 
Morton as one ‘ wlio never feared the face of man.', 
'riie theological works of Knox are numerous, but 
his chief production is a History of the Reformation 
of Relifum within the Jienlm of SccAland^ printed after 
his death. Althougli, from having b^»n written at 
intervals, and amid the distractions of a busy life, 
nnieh of it is in a confused and ill-digested state, 
it still maintains its value as a chief source of infor¬ 
mation on the (‘cclesiantical history of the eventful 
period during which the author lived; and. though 
sometimoH inaccurate, and the production of a parti- 
zan, it has, in the main, he<*u confinned by the re- 
searcbe.s of later historians. As a sj)ecimen of this 
celebnited work, vro select the account of the 


[JfiAcui.'ilnr/tion of CorcUnal Rcciton.] 

After tiic death of Maste?- \\'ii%]iart, tlie cardinal 
was cried up by Ids flatteTers. and all the rabble of 
the corrupt clergy, as the only dcfiaidcr of the Catho¬ 
lic ('hurch, aiul j)unishei' of heretics, neglecting the 
authority of the sluggi.sli governor. And it tvas said 
l>y them, that if ihc great jirelates of latter days, both 
at home and abroad, had been so stout and zealous 
of the credit of the Catholic Church, they ha4l not 
only suppre>:'('d all hereiies, hut abo kei>t under the 
laymen, who v.- re su froward and stuhhoni. On the 
other side, m Icn that the jteople hehehl the great 
t(»rmeiiting <<( time innoeciit. they coul<l not withhold 
from piteous mourning and complaining of the inno¬ 
cent lainhV slaughter. After tin* death of thi.s ble.ssed 
martyr of (iod, iK'gan the people in plain speaking 
to damn and detest the cruelty tliat was used ; yea, 
men of great hirth, atid estimation, and honour, at 
open tahlc.s a)owcd, tli.'it tlie hlood ol’the said Master 
(ieort:e should he revcTiged, or (dse it .should cost life 
for lii'e. And that, in a sio>rt time, they .should be like 
hogs kept fi*r slaughter, by tliis vicious priest, which 
neither minded God nor cared for man. Amongst 
thoM.' that >]»ake against tlie cardinaCB cruelty, John 
Lc.slev, hroilier to the l.arl of Hothes, was chief, with 
his cousin N<*nnnn Lesley, who had heeu a great fol¬ 
lower of the eardinal, and very active for him, but a 
little before fell so foul with him, that they came to 
high rcpr<»achcs one with another. The occasion of 
I their falling out was a private business, wherein Nor¬ 
man Lesley said he was wronged by the cardinal. Chi 
the other side, the cardinal said he was not with rc- 
j .sjH'ct used hy Norman Lesley, his inferior. The said 
i Jtdin Lc.slev in all com}>anies spared not to say, that 
I that same dagger (showing forth hi.s dagger), and that 
I same hand, should be ]mt in the caixiiuars breast. 
These bruits came to the cardinal’s ears ; but he 
thought himself stout enough for all Scotland ; for 
in Habvion, tlint is, in his new block-house,* he wa« 
sure, as he thought, and upon the fields he was able 
to mat('b all his cnefnies. * * Many puqmses were 

devised how that wicked man might linve been taken 
away ; but all faileth, till Friday (he ‘2J}th of May, 
anno 1.546, when the aforesaid Norman came at night 
to Saint Andrews. W illiam Kirkcaldy’ of Grange, 
younger, was in the town before, waiting upon tlic 
pur{)ose. Last came .lohn Ix'sley, as aforesaid, who 
wft.s most susivected. W’hat conclusion they took that 
night, it was not knoivn, but by the issue that fol¬ 
lowed. But early upon the Saturday, in the moniinjg, 
the 2.^th of May, wei-e tli^ in sundry companies in 
the abbey churchyard, not far distant fr®m the castle. 


=> The archiepiscopal palace of St Andrews, in wUIcffi the 
cardinal resided, wai a foriiiied building, to which, it appears, 
he had recently nmdo some important additions for farthOt 
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First, the gates being open, and the drawbridge letten 
down, for receiving of lime and stones, and other 
things necessary for building (for Babylon was almost 
finished), first, we say, essayed William Kirkcaldy 
of Grange, younger, and with him six persons, and 
^tting entry, held purpose with the porter. If my 
lord was waking? who answered, No. While the 
said William and the porter talketh, and his ser- 
rants made them to look at the work and workmen, 
approached Norman Lesley with his company ; and 
because they weic in great number, they easily gat 
I entry. They address to the midst of the court; and 
immediately came .John Lesley, sornewliat rudely, 
and four persons with him. The porter fearing, would 
have drawn the bridge; but the said .John, being en¬ 
tered thereon, stayed it, and lea]><Ml in ; and while 
the porter made him for defence, his head was broken, 
the keys taken from him, and he cast into the ditch, 
and so the place was seized. The sliout ariseth ; the 
workmen, to the numherof more than a hundred, ran 
off the walls, and were without hurt })Ut forth at the 
wicket gate. The first thing that ever was done, W'il- 
liam Kirkcaldy took the guard of the privy postern, 
fearing lest the fox should have escai)ed. Then go the 
rest to the gentlemerrs elianibers, and without violence 
done to any man, the}' put more than fifty ]>ersons to 
the gate : the number that enterprised and diil this, | 
was but sixteen persons. 'I'he cardinal, w akened w ith 
the shouts, asked from his wdndow, ^^'hat meutvt that 
noise? It W'as answered, that Norman Lesley hud 
taken his castle : whicli understood, he ran to the 
ostem, hut perceiving the passage tohckej't without, 
e returned quickly to his cluuubcr, took his two- 
handed sword, and caused his chaiuherlaiu to cast 
chests and other impediments to the door. In this 
meantime came John Lesley unto it, and bills ojumi. 
The cardinal asking, Who calls ? he answered. My 
name is Lesley, lie demanded, Is that N<»rinan ' 
The other saith, Nay, my name is .lohn. I will have 
Norman, saith the cardim il, for he is my friend, (.’on- 
tent yourself with .such as arc here, for other you shall 
have none. There were with the said John, James 
Melvin, a man faiiiiliarly acquainted with IMuster 
George W'ishart, and Peter Cannichacl, a stout gen¬ 
tleman. In thi.s meantime, while they force at the 
door, the cardinal hides a box of gold under coals 
that were laid in a secret corner. At length Ijc 
asketh. Will ye save mv life { I'he said John an¬ 
swered, It may be that we will. Nay, saith the car¬ 
dinal, swear unto me by Cod’s wounds, and I will 
open to you. Then answered the said John, It that 
was said is unsaid ; and so cried, I’irc, fire (for the 
door W’as very strong), and so was brought a chimlev- 
full of burning coals ; which perceived, the cardinal 
or his chaHiberlain (it is uncertain) opcnerl the iloor, 
and the cardinal sat down in a chair, ami cried, I 
am a priest, I am a priest; ye will not slay me. Tlie 
said John Lesley (according to hi.s fonjier vow’h) struck 
him first once oi twice, and so did the said Peter. 
But Jamc.«; Melvin (a man of nature most gentle and 
most modest), perceiving them both in cljoler, with¬ 
drew them, and said, Thi.s w'ork and judgment of God 
(although it be secret) ought to he done with greater 
gravity. And presenting unto him the point of the 
sword, said. Repent thee of thy former wicked life, 
but especially of the shedding of the blood of tliat 
notable in.strument of God, Master George Wishart, 
which albeit the fiarne of fire consumed before men, 
yet cries it for vengeance upon thee, and we from 
God are sent to revenge it. For here, before my God, 

I protest, that neither the hatred of thy perwon, the 
love of t% riches, nor the fear of any trouble thou 
couldst have done to me in particular, moved dr 
raoveth me to strike thee; but only because thou host 
been, and remainest, an obstinate enemy against 
Christ Jesus and his holy gospeL And so he struck 


him twice or thrice through wdth a stag-sword: and 
so he fell, never word heard out of his mouth, but, 1 
am a priest, fie, fie, all i.s gone. 

While they were thus busied w ith the cardinal, the 
fray rose in the town ; the provost assembles the com¬ 
monalty, atid come.s to the house-side, crying, What 
have ye done with my lord cardinal ? where is my 
lord cardinal ? have ye slain my lord cardinal ? 
They that were within answered gently. Best it w’crc 
for you to return to your owii hmuses, for the man ye 
cull the cardinal hath received his reward, and in hi.s 

W'li jKTson will trouble the worhl no more. But then 
I more enrageilly they cry, ANT* .shall never depart till 
that we see hi] And .so was lie brought to the cjist 
Mock-house head, aJid showed dead over the wall to 
the faithless multitude, whieli would not believe be¬ 
fore they saw% and so they dejairted without Requiem 
otcruam^ ct nqulc^'icuf in sung for his soul. * * 

These things wc w rile merrily, bur we would that the 
reader should observe (iodV just judginents, and how 
that he can dejneheiid the worldly-wise in their own 
w i>dom, make their table to Ix' a snare to trap tlieir ow'ii 
feet, and their own juirpo^eil stn ngth (*» be tlieir own 
destruetion. 'J'he.se are th(‘ works ol'our (lod, wlierebv 
lie would admonish the t} rants of this eartli, that in 
the <‘nd he will bo revenged of their erueity, what 
strength soever they make in the contrurv. 

1>AV11) CAIAiF.UWDon—MIK JAMFS MFLVIL. 

In the reign of James VI., a w'ork similar to tlnit 
of Knox, but on a nmi'h more extensive .scale, more 
minute, and involving tnany jmblie doeim.etits, was 
written by J)a\ii> ('aldkkwooi' another zealous 
ITesbyterian divine. An abridgment of this work 
ha.s been printed imder tlie title of 'fhr Trm f/isfort/ 
n/the CliKrch of Scothtud: the original, in six fo.io 
volumes of manuscript, rejtose.s in the library of 
the univer.sity of (ilasgow. For his resolute opjHH 
sitioii to Jipi.seojiaey, Cahlerwood was ijuprisoned 
in 1G17, and afterwards hanislie<I fmm Scotland. 
On his return, he heeaiue minister of JVneaitlaud, 

I in liadilington.shire. The st} le of hi.s work deserves 
little eonmumdation ; hut though tinged with party- 
feeling, it lias always been valued as a re|Hrtory of 
liistorical facts. 

SiH Jamkm AIkfmf, privy eouneillor and gentle- 
niiin of the* bed-el I amber to Mary Queen of Scots, 
was l)orn at Hall-hill, in Fifeshirc, in the year LVIt), 
and died in IGOG. He left in maimserijit a historical 
work, wliicli for a considerable time I.iv unknown 
in the castle of Kdinburgli, hut having at length 
been discovered, w'as imldi.siicd in IGM.’J, under the 
title of Menwitfi (f Sir Jumrs Mrlnl of IJall-hUl, 
containing an Impartial Account of the M^ust Jianark- 
alflc Affairs of State (lurimj the Last Aqr, not wen- 
tioned hif other Historians ; more mutivnlarlp Hdating 
to the Ktngdoms of' Liujland and N’ot/nwf/, under (he 
I lleigns of Queen L'lizaheth^ Mar if Queen (fScoLs^ and 

1 ./ifini/'v In till 7^1 ifto fi uilutv «!...■ 

Personalhf and PuhlieUj Concerned. This Avork is es¬ 
teemed for the simplicity of its style, and us the sole 
authority fur tlie history o!’ many important events. ; 

JOHN LK8LKY. 

JouN Lesley, bishop of Ross, was a zealous 
partisan of Queen ]Mury, whom he aeeompanied 
on her return from France to Scotland in 1561, i 
and ill whose behalf lie actively exerted himself 
during her imprisonment in England. Forced by 
Elizulicth to withilniw to the continent on account 
of the conspiracies against her in which lie en¬ 
gaged, he was appointed bishop of Constance in 
1593, and in that situation employed his wealth 
and inliuence in founding three colleges fen* the iu- 
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stnictiou of hirt ct)Uiitryin(‘n, jit Koine, Paris, and 
Douay. Ik-iiiK no""* however, advanced in years, 
he sliortly afterwards resi^nied the mitre, and re¬ 
tired to a monastery in the Netherlands, where 
he died in la'JO. His eliief publications are, a 
treatise in defence of (iiieen ]\I:iry and her title to 
the Englisli crown ; a Dcsrrljtlian of Scolhind and tin: 
Scottish Jslcs; and a worl: on the Oriyiriy Manners^ 
and ICj'jdolts of'the Scotch. All tlu\se are in Latin; 
the last two forming a volume wliich he ]mhh8hed at 
Koine in IoT.h. He wrote in tlu* Scottish language 
a Histori/ of Scot/and from ll-tf) to l.’jtil, ol wliieh 
only a liatin translation (eoiilaine<l in the vidume 
just mentioiusl) was jiuhlished hy liimself; tlie ori¬ 
ginal, liowever, w;»s printed hy the Hannatyne ('lu)> 
in iHdO. In Is42 aj»j»eared a work entitUMl 
rluni Sf(>licinii, tla* body t>l vhieh consisted of a 

catalogin' of the tartans ]»ei*nli:ir to Scottish tUmilies, 
t‘omf)oscd hy Hisiioj> Jasltn' in the Scottisli language, 
and whicli liad long hi-en j>reserved in manuscript 
in the college of 1 )oua\'. 


Pi CM! lA'-i’ey’.s ‘ lli>iti»ry of Se 'tl.iii.},'/ 

[Orijiiiiil — 'I'liirr V, I {.(r\ I tliiio :uel ir.rar.o uaiitl f.»r 

liiiutiiiiiw all f !m' ji.e, ('!' l.i rcaluic, Ihc .hm* lie was a Uuliill 
prijo'..', uii I tr.oailli. t no loil .ill hi-, thivi . for niaintcninir «tf 
his suhjri'l i?. in pea;-)-, jns; ic.', ar.il <iuu'nie . 11 r w a - a mini. ] 

’J leae was gi'eiiI I’c h. aia’. ne-an aeci- ter him Un'Miich 
all tlie part- 'd' 1 ^ ivaha, laeau- lie u.as a li"h|e 
prince, and tru\ailed niiehh all lii'^ days f-r main* 
lalning of his - uhieei.» in pi a<'c, in'ile.'. and 'iui«-Ui(\'S. 
He was a man of r-onad' .'Cel .lalare e.invcnient, 
fvlh(dt mighty anrt s(;-,,iig iliereniili, f»f cnujitcnaiiee 
nininble and Invelv, sjiecially in his eoinniunication ; 
hi** ryrs gr.iy and sliarn nf sight, that nhcmso-verhe 
did oncv’ See and mavk, In' >vouM p< ri’ectly 'hnow in 
all times thereai'ter; oj’wlt in all things <piick and 
pn.iiipt ; <r a piima ly ' t'cnaeli and hieh courage iji 
great perl!-, doidnfnl atlairs, and matters of weighty 
importance ; lie liud, in a manner, a di\ ine loresight, 
for in such things u-- he went ah..ut to do, he did them 
:ohiscdIv and with ereat deliherulion, to the iniimt 
’that aimmall men hi; \vii and prudence might )»c 
noted and reg.uded, and as far exeel^and pa>s all 
ethers in estate and dignitv. Jle.sjdes this, he was 
.s<d,.cr, modc’raie, Imnest, afFchle, courteous, and se far 
ahhorred pilde and asrogance, tliat lie was ever sharp 
and quick to (hem which were spotted er note«l with 
tlint crime. He was also a goo<l and sure justiciard 
hy the which one thing he allnrt'd to him the ht arts 
of all tlie people, hei’ausc tliey livid quietly and in 
rest, out of all o]q*rt‘-sion and molestation of tie' nohi- 
lity ami rich persons; and to this severity of his was 
joined and annexed a certain merciful pity, which he 
did ofttimes show to such as had otfendeil, taking 
rather coinpositivins of money nor- men’s lives; wliich 
WOK n jdiiin argument that ho did use his rigour only 
(as he said himsc If) to how' and abate t!»o high and 
wrongous hearts of tin* people, speeially Irishmen'^ 
and borderers, and others, nursed iuid bi-ought up iu 
seditioUj*. iinrfhnAji iutd civif rebellions ; and not for 
grtffrty tlesiro of riches or IningCr of lUqncy, although 
such as were alllicted Would cfV out; and surely this 
good and modest prime iliil not de vour and consume 
the riches of his country ; for he by his high policy innr- 
vellou.sly riched his realm and himself, both with pdd 
and silver, all kind of rich Kub.stanco, whereof he 
left great store and quantity in all his palaces at his 
departing. And so this king, jivjLu^HUl liis to in 
the j&iiYOUX of fortuHO, iu high honour, ]i;ichc.s, and 
anti, for his noble acts a»4A>lCUtl<it.dlon^ 

♦ Kditcd by John SobJesld Stuart. 4t(K Talt: Kilinburgh. 

t Criminal judge. ® Than. ^ Ei-semen, or Uighlauders. 


to he registered in the hook of fame, gave up and i ; 
r(?n'dcred his Hpirli intTtV tlie hands of Almighty God, ; j 
whert! 1 doubt not but lie has sure fruition of the joy I f 
that is ]»repared for these as shall sit on the right M 
hand of our Saviour. 

I iUo ulcfj of }Jd,Lubur<do atul Leith hy ilee English j 
in 1541.] : 

N(/W will I return to tlio eaniesi ambition of King I 
Henry of Kngland, who r-eased not to search by all ' 
means pos.^ildc to attain to liin desire,1 and therefore ; 
.sent a great army by sea into Se.)tlaml, with the Earl 
f)f Hcrthml, })is lieutenant, and the Viscount Lisle, his 
a<lniiral, with livo hundred great shijis, bt'-ides boats 
and crears that carrlvd their vletuals, wln.reof there 
was great nuinher ; an<l tiie wliole fleet arrived iu the 
firtli foment- Leith tlie third day of Alay, and landed 
at the N<'w IhiK ii about xx thousand men, with great 
artillery and all kind of munition, the fiurth of May. 

Ill the meantime, the tMive;i;or being in the town of 
Ldlnburgli, hearing of tlieir sudden arrival, departed 
forth of the tow'n toward Leith, accomjianied with the 
Cardinal, Jiarls of iJuntly, Arg\ll, Kothwell, and 
others', with tlieir ow'u housc hohl men only, purposing : 
to stoj) the binding ('f the enemy ; but frae-'* they were : 
surely advertised of the great nuniher of their enemlcH, ; 
w herethi oagli tiu.y were not able to witlistatid their 
force-, tin y rcturm'd to Ldinburgli, ami st nt Sir Adam 
I )iirri>urne, ]u 'vo-i of the tm.vn. and two of the bailies, 

; • the .Olid l.ari Ilerilbril, lieutenant, de-iring to know 
for what cau-e he was come witli such an army to 
irnad'.a ••oji..idcnng thejc was no war proclaimed 1 ) 0 - 
twixt the two realm'; and if tliere was any iiijurio.s 
or wroi.>g> d 'Oe w Inua upon tliO King of lingland was 
oiii iidnl, iJiey woul',1 aj'poiut commissioners to treat 
wiili iliiin therv'Ujtoji, and to that Ciiect thankfully 
Would receive them within llio towui of Kdinburgh. 
The said Lari <>f Hertford answered, that he had no 
commis.-ioii ti» treat upon any matters, but only to ' 
rceeive the (,)ueon of Scotland, to be convoyed in Kng- 
land to be married with I’riiu'e Edward ; and if they , 
wouM deliver her, lie would ahstain from all pursuit, : 
</ihcnvise lie would hum ami destroy tlie towuis of 
Iklinburgh, Leith, a'. d all others whore he might be 
muster within the realm of Scotland, and dc.sired 
therefore the hailH men, wl;cs, bairns, and otlicrs, J 
being within the town of lidinburgli, to conic forth of ' 
the same, ami jire-eut them before him as lieutenant, : 
and other tliem into the king's will, or else he w'ouhl . 
|-ioc<‘ed us he lunl si«v»k<'n. To tlie which the provost, 
by the coiiiiuand <'f tlie i loveriiorand couiicil, answered, 
that they would abide' all extremity rather oi-'* they ful¬ 
filled his desires ; ui d s .* the (ioveruor cau.sevi funiish 
the castle of Ldinburgli with all kind of necos.sary fur¬ 
niture, and departe<l to Striveling.'> In the meantime, : 
the Lnglish army lodged that night in Leith. I'pon , 
the morn, being the. iifth of May, they marched for¬ 
ward toward Kdinlmrgh ly the ('anongate,and or'their 
entering therein, there came to tliem .six tliou.sand ; 
horsemen of English men from llerw ick hy himl, wdio 
joined with them, and jiassial up the ('anongate, of , 
purpose to enter at the Nether Low; wiwre .some rc- 
.sistaiice was niaile unto tlii'in by certain Scotti-sli 
men, and divers of the English men w'ere slain, and j 
some also of the Scottish siile, and so held tliem that j 
day occui»ie«l hkinuisliing, till the night came, which j 
compelled them to ivturn inrto their cam]*. And on j 
the next day, being the sixth of May, the great anny 
came forward Avith the haill ordinance.'^," and assailed b 
the toAvn, which they found void of all resistance, j 
saving tlic ports of the town Avere closed, Avhich they 

i To enforce a marriage bctw'ccn lifs son and the infant 
Qiu'en Mary of Scotland. 

8 Opixwito. a When, fitrni the time when. * 

« E^c. ® Stirling. ^ YVhole ordnance. 
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broke op wiili great artillorr, nod entered thereat, 
carrying carted ordinances bd’ore them till they came 
in sight of the enstle, where they placed them, pur¬ 
posing to siege the castle. But the laird of Stanc- 
housc, captain tlien'of, caused shoot at them in so 
gi’eat abundance, and with so good measure, that 
they slew a groat number of English men, amongst 
whom (here was some principal ea])tains ami gentle¬ 
men ; and one of the greatest pieces of the Knglisl 
ordinances was broken ; wherethrough they were con¬ 
strained to raise the siege shortly and retire them. 

I'lie same day the English men set fire in divers 
places of the town, but was not sulTcreil to maintain 
it, through continual shooting of ordinance forth of 
the eastle, w^herewith they were so sore troubled, that 
they were constrained to return to their camp at Leith. 
But the next day they returned again, and did that 
they could to consume all tlie town w itli tires. So 
likewise they continued .some days after, so that tin' 
most part of the town was Imnit in cruel manner ; 
during the whicdi time their hor.senien did great hurt ! 
in the country, .'■pfuling and burning sundry ]']aeo^ ! 
thereabout, and in .sjiecial all (lie ca^'ile ami jilac'c (»f | 
Craigmillar, where tlie nio^t Jiart <'f the whole riches ] 
of Edinburgh A\as put by the iner<-}ia!it.< <»f the town i 
in keeping', whieli not without framl of the keopor-g | 
as was reported, Avas betrayed to the Lngli.-h men for j 
a part of the booty ami sjioll iheieof. 

When the Engli.sli men of Avar was thus oeenpied in 
hairning and .spoiling, the Governor sent and r'‘]!e\e<l 
the Earl of Angus, ]i(.>rd hlaxw'ell, master <4' Cl -n- 
cairn, and Sir ticor.e Douglas, fortli (dAvard, r.nd put 
them to liberty ; and made such s]t(\'dy j.rejiarati' n 
as he could to .set forAvard an army l'<>r expelling the 
Englisli men foi-lli of tlie realm; ai Iio Jic.-ning tlurto}, 

I upon the xiiij day of May, they hrohe doAvn the ] ier 
I of Leith haven, burned and de-iroyed tJie same ; and 
shi]*ping their grcai artillery, tiny sent their bhips j 
away liornewai’d, laden Avi(h the .'■•p'dl * f ]'Minhu;-;:h { 
{ind Leith, takiTig with tlmin eertai*! Sedtish vhij<s j 
which was in the haven, amongst t!u‘ Avldeh the shij-s ! 
called Palaniarider and the I'nioorn wen.' carrie^I in j 
Lnglnnd. Upon the xv tiay of May their army utuI j 
their feet deiiartcd from Leith at one time, tlie (own 
of Leith being set in fire the same morning; and tl.-w i 
‘•’.'lid army that night b'dg'-d at Seaton, the next night \ 
lie.sidc Dunbar, the third tiight at Benton iii the 
lMcr.se, and the 18 day of May they entered in Ber- 
Avick. Ill all thi.s time, the borderers and certain 
other.s Scottish men, albeit they AAcre not of sntlieieiit 
number to giA'c battle, yet they held tliem busy Avitli 
daily skinnlshhgg, tliat .'•undry id’ their men ami home 
were taken, and therefore none of them durst in any 
Avise stir from tlie gyeat army in all tlieir passage 
from Edinburgdi to Benvick.^’ 

♦ As some of ouvrciulcrs may ho ] if cased to see liibhoi) Lc.'tlcy’s 
Latin version of this atrocious narrative, avc lici'o 'i,inscribe 
the greater part of it from liis volume i)riiitcd at Home in JaTfl. 

It Avill be observed that the style is much more conci.se than in 
the original:— 

‘ Angloruin copia* Lcytlii pernoctant, Postcro autem die 
Eilinburgura versus per vicimi (]ui a canonicis nomen habet 
progredientes, sox millibiis equitiirn, qui terrestii itinere JJer- 
vico venerant, se conjungunt. Ad inferiorem nrbis portain 
Angli tota die levibus jirifliis d Scotr-i laee.sstti sistere cognntur. 
Hepulsi, node appetente, se in eivstra rcciplunt; sequenti die 
od oppidum jam desertum ab omnibus oppngnandnm univorsi 
prodeunt. Fortis igitur, qua? clausa? erant, dimidis, in urbeni 
inuunt, ac tormontis, qua ex arco prospici potest, dhspositis, 
obsidionem panint. Interca 1). Stunhoiisiiis aicis pra?fcctu8 
magnavl tomicntu hellion displodcns, nipta ingenti hostinm 1 
znachina, Anglos ciroiter qiiingentos transverberat. Quani oh 
rein solnta obsidione, Angli eadem die in varias oj [.idi partes 
ignes injecerunt* Verum lllud ineendium latius sjiargere non 
potemnt; quod propter assidiiam oastri cjaculiitionem ita fuo- 
rant disturbati, ut ooactl pedem in castra retulei int. Postcro 
tameu die oppidum smnma hostium dillgentia inhamzi^tum 


JOHN sroTisAVoon. 

John SroTisAvooi), siieeessively niThbisliop of! 
(llasgow and of St AmlroAv.s in the reign of Janies, 
A'L,wa.'3 iHirii in 15^5. A .strenuous and active pro¬ 
moter of James’s selieme for the estiiblislunent of 
Eiiiseojiaey in Si’otland, li(‘ stood liigli in the favour 
of that king, as well as of (hiarh s I., by Avhoin he Avas 
made ehaneellor of Scotland in 1 ((.*1.5. IDs death took 
place four yd'ars afterwards in l.ondon, av hither the 



jK(puIar e./mmoDons had obliged Idiii bi r. lire, ile 
Avrote, at tin? command of Jami'S, a Jh^-^tunj of ihc 
i'liiircli of Srotlaufl, from a.d. go.’l (<> D'ii;."(. NMien 
Die king, on ex))r<. 'sing liis Avi.di for the eiaii])osilion 
of that AS oi k, Avas t"!<l Dial Mini*,- ])a.s-ages in it might 
jaissilJy beartoo liard upon tin- iiu niory ((f lii.s moDier, 
lie desired Spoliswood (o ‘ Avrite and .-.nare not ami 
yet, .says Bishop Xiv'olxa;, the historian ‘ ventured 
not so far Avkh a ( lunmission a.s Bueliauan did wllli- 
Q’Ut one.’’* 'I'ho lil'^torv Avas publi' iu -l in London in 
10.5.5, and is eoMsidered (a be, <.'U Ihe ^vhule, a faith- i 
ful and impartial narrative. i 


Wliilst the'C tldngs }/as.‘<e(1, .Tolni I'La \ it (nmed t 
from Ueneva into Scotland, aa;i, joining a\ i(h the con- 
grcgrniion, did preu'')! (o tljcm at I’crdi. In Ids scr- ' 
inon, lie took oe('a?^;on to .‘•jieak agniinst the u<loratlon 
(»f iinage.'^, shown (1 that t],o saim' tend' d to (iod's din- j 
honour, and tlait .••’leh Idols ami inonument.s of sn]»cr- ^ 

per quatiior dii's luisciatMli conflagO'ivit. I’ori.i ab : 

c«]uitc, aliisque militii'us tarn Anglin quam Scotis, tanquum h ; 
fiiriirt omnia v.'wtiita et «hruta fiu-nnU. (Jubcvnalor boo U'ln- ’ 
poiv Coniitcm Angusium, lb Maxuollum, at? <icoigium Doug ; 
lasium otluci ex( UhtoUlis jubcl; excrcUinn (juam ucenratf'olmi' ' 
oogit, lit AngloH rc'giut ojiciat. Quod cum il!i cfd'UoviHvicnt, | 
pridie l<l. JMaii caHtra mosmf ; nggcroni portus Lcythi diniunt, ; } 
et alios in adverso litturc {ku iu«, oppidaque inccn(liocon«unnmt, * 
ac naves spoliis onu'itas in Angliain tniducunt. Quustlam ! 
etiuin Scoticasnaves, inter 'lufisdun* pru'cipua' et insignea erant, 1 
ftnlanuinder ct Unicorni!^ dict.T, K(?('inn iiub'runt. Id. Mail wd- j 
vunt. Kxorcitus, qui t(*rra ducebutur, iirinm node, Betonll 
cteAra local, Keounda J)urnba:.i. tertia Ucutoui in Merchla; 
quartaiidxv KaJ. JnnlJ itervicum pervenit. Heidi Iioaten in- 
setiui, infestaro, aliquos diiim (.ip(>r(>, i!Ji,a denique ita agitare, 
ut toto itineris linjus spatio vix qnwqimm segrogara so d toto 
agmine aiidcret.’ 

* Nioolson’a Boottlsh llistorieiil Library, 173(5, p. 6(1. 
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stition ns were erected in churches ouchfc to bo pulled 
down, ns heirj" ofreiiHivo to good and godly people, 
'i'he sermon ended, and the better sort gone to dinner, 
n priest, rather to try ineirs affections than out of any 
dcTotion, prepar(*d to say niass, opening a great case, 
wherein was tlio history of divers saints exquisitely 
carv'cd. A young boy that stood by, saying that such 
boldness was unsuirerahle, the priest gave him a blow. 

, 'I'ho boy, in an anger, easting a stone at the priest, 

, happened to break one of tlic jdcturcs, jvheren[)on stir 
I was presently raised, some of the common sort falling 
i upon the priest, others running to the altar an<l break-. 

I ing the images, ho as in a moment all wasjmlled down 
in the church that carried any mark of idolatry. The 
; [H‘ople, upon the noise tliercof, assembled in gnoit 
[ nimd)ers, an<l, ill vading tlie <doisters, tnade spoil of all 
tlu'v found t heroin, 'flie Francis<*ans had store of pro- 
\i'’iion, both of victuals and houst liold siuH'; ainong-t 
the J)wjiiinicau'-i tiie like wt aUh was not found, yet so 
nmcli there vras as iiii;/lit «how the j)rofeKsi<ui they 
made of p()verty to be feigned and counterfeit. 'I'lie 
• C'arthusians, wlio pa^sf-d both ihc-o in wealth, were 
iisi'il in like mntiner ; yet was t'"‘ prior jjermitled t-^ , 
take with him wliat In* might cany of grtb! and .silvor 
plate. All tlic sp(/il ^vas given to the j)oor, the licli 
sort forbearing to m'dilli^ with any part tlmreof. ihit 
tliat whie‘h was in'i'-l iidinin-d was the speed they luude 
in demoli.shlng the.se editiee.s. For the ('hartiTliouse 
(a building of exeetoiing eost and lar:.ome‘!-.) was not , 
only ruined, but tlie ste-ues and tlnib<'r .s * <jniekly j 
taken away, a-, in b ss than two day.-'' spaoe, a ve-tlce 
then'.if Was st-arro I'miainiii.c to be neeii, 'i'iiev "f 
Cupar iu Idle, ]o'arin.o wlial wa.s done at I'erth. wo m 
in like m.anner to ilieir ehur<di, .and (b.fa<-ed all ihf- 
images, altars, aiid other in-iruiru nts of idulntr;. ; 
which tlu! curate took so liee.vily. ns the ni:rht follow¬ 
ing he pul \ iolejiL haiuls on him^eil, * 

'i’he uoVdemeji remained at that tlnu* in .‘■'t Amlrtuvs ; 
ruul bccatfo,* they ful'e.''a^v llii-i tlieir uii'^wc!- v. -.iiI not 
bt* Well accepted, and feared .some sudden attempt 
n’or (lie queen w ith ber Frenchmen lav llieii at Falk¬ 
land), they st.nt to the loid.s of Dun and I’iltan'ow, 
and others that favoured religit n iu the emintrie.s of 
Aiggus and 'MiMni.s, and rvijueued tln'iii to meet at 
Ft Atnlrews tlu* -Ith day of .bnie. Meanwhile, they 
them,selves womt to llie tovMi of ('rail, whither all 
that liad warnliig came, .‘■•bowing gruRt forwar<lne.>s 
and resolutions ; and were not a- little encouraged by 
John Kuox, who. in n sera.on made unto them at the 
8ame time, ])ut llu ni in mind of tluit he foretold at 
Iba-ili, lio\v liierc was no ^incerity in the Queen Ilo- 
genths de.'iling, and that coiuliiions would not be kept, 
as tlieyln-ol found. 'I'herofore did he exhort them iu*t 
to be any longer deluded with fair ptroini.se.s, seeing 
there wua no jieiiee to be hoju'd f<>r at tlieir band:-, who 
took no regard of eoutracts and eovcnant.s solemnlv 
sw'orn. And becamsi* there would be no quietness till 
one of the parlies were masttms, and strangers ex]uilHed 
out of the kingdom, he wislual tin in to ]irc}»are them¬ 
selves either to ilie us men, or to live victorion.s. 

lly this exhortation the hearers Avore so ino'.ed, as 
they fell iminediutely to the pulling dowm of altars 
and images, and destroyed all tlie niouuments wdiieh 
were ahiised to idolatry in the town. The like they 
did the next day in An.strutlier, and from theucc came 
directly to St Andrews. The bishop hearing wliat 
they had done in the coast-towns, and suspecting they 
w’ould attempt the Banio reformation in the city, came 
to it well accompanied, of purjioso toivithstand them ; 
but after he had tried the affectiona of the townsmen, 
and found them all inclining to the congregation,' ho 
Avent away early tho next morning towards Falkland 
to the queen. 

That day being Sunday, Jolm Knox preached in 
tho parish church, taking for his theme tho history of 
tho Gospel touching our Saviour's purging of ‘the 


temple; and applying tho corruption which was at 
that time in Jerusalem to tho present estate in the 
church, and declaring what was the duty of those to 
whom God had given authority and power, he did so 
incite the auditors, as, the sermon being ended, they 
went all and made spoil of the cnurches, rasing tho 
monaMterics of the Jllack and Gray Friars to the 
ground. 

IJamas VI. and a Refractory Prcacher,'\ 

'J'lie king jicrcciviug by all these letters that the 
death of his mother was determiued, called back his 
amhassmlor-^, and at liomc gave order to the t inisters 
to rememher her iu their puldic ]ir:iyei*M. : which they 
denied to do, though the form jtrescribed Avas mo.st 
Christian and lawful; Avhich was, ‘'i'hat it might 
please God to iiiuiniuate her witli the light of liis 
truth, and save lior from the a[)parent danger wdiereiii 
r,lje v-'as ca.st.' I'jiori their <leuial, charges were di- 
lectcd to comniaiid all bi.shops, ministers, and other 
ojllce-bearer.s in the church, make mention of Iicr 
distre.s.-^ in their j>ublic jirayer.s, and commend her to 
God in the fmia appointed. Hut^.d" all tlie number, ,"\fr 
David Lindsay at Le ith, and the king's own ministers, 
gave obedlciici/. At Ihlinhurgh, where tlie di.sobedience 
was most i)ubii<‘, the king, purposing to luive their 
fault amended, did appoint the .‘hi r>f February for 
soi-'inu prayers to be mad-* iu lier behalf, command¬ 
ing the bhiio]» of St Andrews to [u-epare hiin.'-'clf for 
tiuit day ; wliieh wlieii the UiiTil-ters uielevsttiod, tley 
.-lined uj» Mr -lohn (l-avp' r, a young man ijot (oitered 
as yet in the* finu'ti /n, to take the pul]dt bi-fore tJie 
time, ami exclude the blsh‘. ]o 'i'he king coming at 
the hour a]»p‘*ihted, and .se.dng him iu the place, 
c.alhal to liim from hi.s seat, and said, * .Mr .folin, tlsat 
place Avus dc.stimite f-r another ; yet, .since you are 
there, if you will ob y the cli.arii'c that i.s clven, ami 
rtuiicmher my mother in your lu-.ayer-', you .shall go 
o...' lio I'epjyiiio-, ‘ he Avould do as liic Sjurit of God 
.should direct him,’ Avas cominamhA to Jeaia) the 
jilace. Ami making as tlmugli he AA'Ould stay, the 
captain of tlic guard AV('nt to pull him out ; where- 
u]ion he burst fortli in those spccclu's, ‘ Thi.s day shall 
be a witness again.st the king in t’ne great day of the 
Lord and then <lenoancimr a woe to the inhabitant.s 
<if Fdinburgli, he Avent down, and tin* bishop of Ft 
Andrews entt'ring the ])ul})it, did perform the duty 
required. The noi.si* avus great for a Avhile amongst 
the ]>e')pl(‘; but after they aattc quieted, and had 
heard the bi-hop (as he Avas a most poAvcrful preacher) 
out of that text to Timotli}', discourse of the duty of 
t hristiaiis in * praying fur all men,’ they grieved sure 
to .see their teachers so far overtaken, and eondeinncd 
tlieir obstinacy in that jioint. In the afternoon, 
C'owper Avas called before the council, wliere Mr bVal- 
t<‘r ihileanquel and IMr \Mlliam Watson, ministers, 
aceoui]>anying him, fur some idle speeclies tliat e.s- 
rap<‘d them, Avere both discharged from preaching in 
Fditdiurgh during his majesty's jilea-sure, and CoAvper 
sent prisoner to lUackne.ss. 

GnORGi: niTCH.lNAN. 

Geougf. Bfcii.ana.v is more distinguished as a 
writcT of clasaieal Latiiiity than for his produm 
tions in tlie English tongue. He Avas born in Duni- 
bartonsliire in 15Ur>, studied at Paris and St An- 
droAvs, and afterwards acted as tutor to the Earl 
of IMurray, While so employed, he gave otlence 
to the clergy by a satirical poem, and aa ^.s obliged 
to take refuge on the continent, from Avhich he did 
not return to Scotland till 1560. Though he had 
embraced the Protestant doctrines, his reception at 
the court of Mary was favourable: he assisted her 
in I^r studies, was employed to regulate the uui- 
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versities, and became principal of St Leonard’s 
college in tlie university of St Andrews. He joined, 
hoAvever, the Earl of Murray’s party against the 
queen, and was appointed tutor to James VI., whose 
pedantry was probably, in some degree the result of 
his instructions, and on whom he is said to have 
occasionally bestowed a hearty whipping. In 1571 
he violently attaeTied,,thc conduct and character of 
! the queen, in a Latin work entitled Detectio Marut 
I licgimr. After the assassination of his patron, Kegcmt 
I IMurray, he still continued to enjoy the favour of 
! the dominant l>arty, whose opinion that the i>eoi)le 
’ are entitled to judge of and eontrol the conduct of 
their governors, he maintained with great si)irit and 
I ability in a treatise l)e Jure Regui, published in 1579. 

I Having by this book offended his royal puj)!!, he 
} spent in retirement the last few years of his life, 

: during whieli he composed in Latin liis well-known 
! ‘ History of Scotland,’ imblished in Edinburgh in 
' 1582, under the title of Jirnim t^voticarum Jlisloria. 
He di(‘d in tlie same year, so poor, that Ids funeral 
took plaec' at the imblic expense. Ihu'hanan’s re¬ 
putation as a writer of Latin stands very high ; the 
general cxeellenec of his poetical compositions in 
this language lias been already adverted to. As a 
historian, his stvde .ii.lKld to unite tiu' excellences (d* 
Livy and Sallust. Like the'former, however, he is 
si^inetimcs too declamatory, and largely embellishes 
la$-*uu:xiitire with fable. ‘ If his accuracy and im- 
artiality,’ says Dr Robertson, ‘ bad been In any 
egree equal to the deganee of his taste, and to the 
purity and vigotir of his style, his Idstory might 
be placed on a level with the most admired com¬ 
positions of the ancients. Put, instead of rejecting 
the improhalile tales of clirordcle writers, lie was at 
the utmost jiairis to adorn them ; and hath clothed 
with all the beauties and graecii of iictiun, thu.se 
legeiids "whieli formerly had oidy^ its wildne.ss and 
extravagance/ 

*“111 those who are <aeeustonK‘d to ]ieruse the ele¬ 
gant Latin compositions of Euehanan, n s{)ecinK‘u of 
Ids vernacular prose is calculated to excite great 
surprise. (,)ne exists in a tract called the Cliamaleon, 
whicdi he designed as a satire upon the slipjiery 
statesman, Secretary jMaitland, of Letldngton, whose 
final desertion to the queen's party he could never 
forgive. A glance at this work, or even at tlie hriid* 
extract from it here subjoined, will suflice to extin- 
gidsh all lamentation for the fact of Ids other writ¬ 
ings being in a dead language. Yet tjds ungainly 
strain must hav^ iMiCn tliat of tlie familiar daily 
speech of this rival of Horace and of A’irgil. 

[The Chamahon 

Thair is a certane kynd of llci.st call it Chamudeon, 
CTigenderit in sic Countreis us the Sone hes in;dr 
Streiith in than in this Yle of Brcttane, the quldlkl 
albeit it be small of (loiqiorunce, ic^ghttheless it is of 
ane strange Nature, the quhilk makis it to he na loss 
celebrat and spoken of than sum Jieastis of greittar 
Quaiititic. 'J'he Proprieties- is manalous, for quat 
Thing evir it be applicat to, it semis to be of the 
sarayn3 Culloiir, and indtatis all Hewis, exceptc oiielie 
the Quhyte and Reid; and for this cans anciene 
Writtaris commonlie comparis it to ane Flatterare, 
quhilk imitatis all the haill Maiicris of qulioiiic he 
fenzeis^ him self to be Ereiiid to, except Quhyte, 
quhilk is taken to lie the Symboll and Tokin gevin 
commonlie in Devise of Colouris to signific Sornpil- 
ncs and Loyaltie, and Reid sigidfying Manliness and 
heroyicall Courage. TIds Apjdicatioun being so usit, 
Zit^ peradveiiture niony that lies nowther seiie<> the 

> Which. * Properties. ^ Same. * Wliom lie feigns. 

* Yet. ® Has neither seen, 


said Hoist, nor na pci-fyte Portraict of it, wald beleif 
sicki thing not to bo trew. I will thairfore set furth 
sohortlic the l)oscri})tioun of sic an Monsture not lang 
ago ongendrit in Scotland in the Cuutrc of Lowthiane, 
not far from Jladingtoun, to that elfect that the forme 
knawin, the moist postiferus Nature of the said Mon- I 
stiire maybe moir oasclie ovitod For this Monsture i 
being under coverture of a IManis Figure, may easeliar ' 
endoinmago^ and wors bo ('schapit** than gif it wer 
moir doh)rine and strange of Face, llohaviour, Schap, 
and Membris. Praying the Koidar to apardoun the | 
^Fobllnos of my wulke Sproit and Fngyno,^ gif it can H 
not oxprome ])orfytolic ane strange Creature, maid by ' | 
Nature, other willing to schaw hir greit Strenth,<* or ; 
be sum accident turnit be J'orce fronic the comiiion ;, 
'I'rade and Couiso. , j 

WJLiaAM Din'M.MONl). ; 

William Duitmmom) of llavvthoriiden, wlio has i 
aln-ady been introdiiec-ti as an eminent Scottish poet, 
wrote several pieces in prose, the cldi f of w hich are, ' 
77a Jlistorg of (he Rive M/unir.scs, and J Cy/oos drove, ^ 
or Philosophleal RtJUrt'ions against the Fear of Feath. , 
In the former, whicli has vt rv little iiit rit as a 
Id.storieal ju'oduction, lu* iin^ulcates to the fullest j 
extent the absolute .supremacy id‘ king.s, and the 
duty of passive obedience of .subjects. The ‘ (\vpress 
Cirove' is written in a ])lcasing and s()lenm strain, 
and (Hintaius much striking imagi-ry; but the au- ; 
thor’s reflections arc frc<iuently trite, and bis pusi- ! 
tions inconsistent. 1K‘ thus argues 

[Against Fiplning at Ihath.^ ; 

If on the great thcatn* of tlii."'eai tlj, amongst the | 
nuinhcrlc-'S number of ineu, to die wiat' only j>roj>er ; 
to thee and thine, tlien, iniduul>tO(l)y, thou Jindst j 
reason to repine at so severe iiiul partial a law: but i 
since it is a necessity, from which m-ver any age by- i 
]>ust h,ath been exenqued, and unto which they ^vhich t 
be, and so many as are to come, arc thralled (no i 
consequent of life being more eommon and familiar), 
why shoiihlst tliou, with unprofitable ami nought- 
availing stubbornness, oppo.<e so inevitable and nc- , 
ee.ssary a eondition i 'J'his is the high wav of mor¬ 
tality, and our gemu’al hoim': behold wJiat million.s 
have trode itf before thee! what multitmlcH shall i 
after thee, w ith them which at tliat same instant run ! ! 
In Ko universal a calamity (if death b<^ one), private ' 
complaints cannot be liennl: with so many royal ; 
palaces, it is no loss to see thy pofir cahin liurn, Shall : 
the heavens stay their ever-rolling wlieels (for what 
is the motion of tliern but the motion ot a swift and 
ever-whirling wh(*el, wlfu li twinoth lorth, and again j 
uprolleth our life), and imld still time to jirolong thy 
ini.serahle days, as if the higlie.st of their working 
were to do homage unto tliee. ’J’hy death is a pact* ', 
of the order of tliis o//, a part of the life of this world ; 
for while the world is the world, some ereature.s must 
die, and others take life. F.termil things are rai.sed 
far above thi.s H]>hcre of generation and corruption, 
where the first matter, like an ever-llovving and ebbing 
sea, with divers weaves, but the same water, kecpetli u 
re.stlc.sH ami never-tiring current; what is below, in 
the imiversality of tlio kind, not in itself doth abide : 
man a long line of years hath continued, tliis man 
every huiulrcd is swejit away. * * 'i’his earth is as 

a table-book, aT)d men arc the notes ; the fii*8t arc 
wa.shcu out, that new may he written in. 'J’hey who 
for*;-w'ciit us did lenve a room for u.s ; and should we 
grieve to do the same to those wlio should come after 
us ? Who, being sutlered to sec the cxiiuiaitc rarities 

* Such. 2 jsioro easily avoided. ® Danmge. 

* Worse be escaped. 6 Weak spirit and higlne. 

® Etthcr willing to sliow her great stiviigth. ! 
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of an antiquary’s cal)inet, is ^^Tioved that the curtain 
be drawn, and to give place to new pilgrims? And 
when the Lord of this universe hath showed us the 
amazing wonders of his various frame, should we taki; 
it to heart, when ho thinketli time, to dislodge ? This 
is his unalterable and inevitalde decree : as we had 
no part of our will in our entrance into this life, we 
should not ])resume to any in our leaving it, but 
soberly learn to will that which lie wills, whose very 
will giveih Ixung to all that it wills ; an<l reverencing 
the ordcrer, not repine at the order and laws, wdiich 
all-where and alw'nys are so J♦erfectly established, that 
who would essay to correct and amend any of them, 
he should cither make them worse, or desire things 
beyond the level of possibility. 

nn^iAUKs ON* Tin: 8 T\le of 'jiiis i*i:iuoi*. 


During the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, literary language received large accessions 
of Greek and Latin, and also of the modern French 

have Kiven from Overbury and Fuller may serve to illuRtrato 
the reniarkh (luotcd aliovc. In our opinion, 8ir Walter Scott 
lias eonsiderably exapi^eratcfl the faults of Lyly’s ‘ Eupbues,* 
winch, however, arc certainly of the hind (lescTi}>ed. Let us 
take, for exanipb*. two at random, the first on vigour 

of mind, and the sceond on grief for the death of a daughter:— 

of Mnilal r'e/our.] 

There arc three things which eiuise jK-rfection in a man— 
Tiatun*, reasetn, uw. Iteason I c.dl discMplino : use exorcise: 
if any one of thfse hranelu's w ant, e< rtainly tlie tree of virtue 
mu^t n< eds wither; for nature w ithout discipline is f»f small 
forc-c, and discijiline without nature more feeble: if exercise 
or htinly h*^* void of any of lhf ‘'e, it availeth nothing. I'or as in 


11 Tile poetry of (iiicen Fdiziibetb's reign, ami the 
ji prose of tliJit ('{' her successor, were much disfigured 
jj tbrinigb the ojicration of a strong pro]H nsity, on the 
|*]inrt ot'the authors, to /d/.sc u’/f; a propensity, as Sir 
j' Waller S(‘ott cNplains it, ‘to .‘obstitute strange and 
|i nnexpeet(‘d ronnections rtf sound, or of idea, for real 
j| Iniiiiour, and even tor the efliisions of the stronger 
! i passiotis. Jt seems likely,’ lie adds, ‘ tb:it this fasliion 
i; arose at court; a spliere in which its denizens never 
; think tiuy move wiili du(' lustre, until tin y have 
; atlopted a form r/f ( xiiression, as wr ll as a system 
of mamu'rs, difb rent from that wdilcb is ]iroper to 
mankital at large. In Idizalu th's reign, tlie court 
j langmigri was for some time fonne<l on the phin of 
, one Lyly, a perlamie emirtier, wlio wrote a iKtok 
^ entith d “ iiuphues and ins 1-ingl ind, or tlu‘ Anatomy 
; of Wit ,” viiieh (juality lie makes to ermsist in the 
i iiidulgenee of i-very monstrous ami overstrained eon- 
j eeit that can be engmidered l)y a strong memory ami 
I a la-aterl Itrain, ayiplied to tlu' a!t,urd purpose of 
' hatching unnatural eomaits.'' Jt ayipears that this 
fantastical jierson liad a ('onsiderable shan* in deter- 
I mining tlie false t:ist(.' of his agi', wliieh soon beeanie 
I so general, that tlie tares which sjirung from it are 
; to 1 ) 1 * found evc'M among the choicest of the wbe:it. 

I * Tlu*se outrages upou language were cominitteil 
; without regard to time and pbu’c. They were held" 
good argUTTumts at the bar, though Laeon K;it on the 
: woolsack ; and eloquence irresislihlif bv the most 
! hardened sinner, when King or (’orl)et were in the 
]>ulpit.f Where grave and learned professi(uis sit 
I the example, the poets, it w ill readily be believed, 

I ran headlong into an error, for wliicli they could plead 
I Ruch respectable example. 'I'lie alU-etatii>n “ of the 
^ Svord** and “ of theh'tter*’ (for alliteration v as almost 
; as fiLshionablc as punning) seemed in some degree 
to bring back EnglTsb enritposition to the barbarous 
ruh'S of tlie ancient Anglo-Saxons, tlie merit of whose 
piHMns consisted, not in the ideas, liut in tiio quaint 
nrrougrtwfit of tbg words. aq<l the reguUu* reciir- 
rence of some favourite sound or letter.'’}; 

^ For nn ruciuiut oT l->ly ns a «lriiiuntje inv't, see ]>. n’rf'i. 
t ‘ WitnesH rv muuumi pre.u‘he<i at 8t M.iry'.s Ix'fore the uni- 
vcr»ity of Oxford. It is ti ue the preac her w as a hmunii, and 
harangiK'd in a gold chain, and rii t w ith a sword, as high 
eherift’of the county ; bnt his elof|uonco was liighly applnudc'd 
by the learned hcnly wluan he addivssod, although it wotdd 
have startled a inodorn aetdienee at least as much ns the dress 
of tho orator. “ Arriving,” sjiicl he, “ at tlio Mount of St 
Alary's, in tljo stony stage wlierc I now stand, I Imve brought 
you Bome line hiscuits, Iju^od in the oveust^ charityj^ carefully 
conwrvod for the chickens ^ihe cliureh, the sparrows of the 
spirit, and the swoct swallow's of solvation.’* “ Which way of 
preacliing, says Anthony Wood, tho reporter of tho homily, 
“ w'as then mostly in fashion, and oonimonded by tho gene¬ 
rality of scholars," '—Athma 0.ron. vol. i. p, laT 
t Scott’s Life of Drydon, section i.—The oxtraote which wo 


I tillinir of the ground in ))u-h;uidry Ih'-re is first cVioson a fertile 
1 soil, then a cunning “-enver, tlien tro<Kl sf'^-d, even bo nnist we 
' eoinjuire nature, to the fat ( arth, the exjjert hu.sbaiidinan to 
tile «-cho<’'lnui‘'ter, tho facnlu'e-, atid sciences to the })urc BO<."d,s. 
j If tlii.H order liad not in < ur predeccs.«ors, Pythagoras, 

: Socrates, I’lato, and w honoevor w ;is renowned in tJrceee for the : 

glory of wis<loni, they had ivvc r been etennM.'d for wise m« ri, 

1 licitJierefin<niiH<'<l. a-i it v ere, for‘•ainfs, among tIio.se that study 

■ seieiKCs. It is therefore a most e\ ident sign of Clod’s singular 
j f.oour tow.'inls him, tliat he is endued v ith all tlxest: qiuilitics, 

I V ithout the whij-h man is most mist rahle. Hut if then'I k? any 
; oru' that tbiiilietl’ n it md neeessarv to the ohtainiugof wi-dom, 
j after lie h;uh cotten the wa,^ to virtue, and industiy, and exer- 
; (OM', he is :i heretie, in my (.jiirvion, toiiching the true faith in 

■ learniiig; for if tiatnra j'lay rod her part, iu vain is labour; 

' ni'd, as it is sf,id U'foie. if stvidy Ite not employed, in vain is 

miture; sloth tunieih the edee of wit, Mudy Bharjteneth the 
mind ; n thing, it nt'vor so easy, is liard to the idle ; a thing, 
Im' it nev*T so hard, is easy to v.it well cmployc’d. And most 
plainly w<* may see iu tnati.v things the efheaey of industry and 
lalsour. The little drops nf rain pierce the liard n.arhle; iron, 
w ith often handling, is worn to nothing. Ilesides this, indu.str5' 
slioweflt herself in otluT things: the fertile .soil, if it K? never 
tilhsl, doth \v:i\ barn'll, and tliat w hieli is most noble by nattJre 
in made mo^t \ ile hy negligence. What free, if it he not topjx'd, 
herm-th any fruit ? ^^'h:lt vine, if it Ik.' not pruned, hringeth 

har'.h grapes? Is not tie' strt'ngtiv of the hcwly turned to weak¬ 
ness with too miu h fletieaey ? VVeix' not Milo his arms brawn- 
fallen for want of wrestling? MiU-tstver, hy labour the fierce 
unicorn is tamed, the w ildi'st falcon is redaimed, tho greatest 
h’.ilw ark is sai ketl. It was well answered of that man of Tlies- 
saly, who In'ing demanded who among the 'I'hessalians w’crc 
reputed most \ ile, ‘ TIiok',’ he said, ‘that live at quiet and 
eaxe, never .giving theinsehcs to martial affairs.’ Hut why 
sh<)uld one um' many w ords in a thing already i>roved ? It is 
custom, use, and exorcist', that brings a young man to virtue, 
and virtue to his iH'rfoction. 

[.f Fofhr's (VnV//or Pcath of his Pooiihin.] 

Tiiou weeiK'st for tlie de:ith of thy daughter, and I laugh at 
the folly of tho father ; for grt'ater vanity is there in the mind 
of the jnourner. than hittonu'ss in the death of the decea.scd. 

, * Hut she was aniinhlc’—hut yet sinful; ‘ Imt she wa.s young, 
ami might have Uveti’—but she was mortal, and must have 
ditsl. ‘ Ay, hut her youth made thee often merry*—Ay, but 
thine age should (UK'c make thee w iso. * Ay, but her green years 
wc'rc unlit for death’—Ay, hut ihy hoary hairs should despi.se 
life. Knowest thou not, Euhulus, Hint life i.s the gift of God, 
death is the due of initure; nsw i' receive the one as a Ix'uc- 
fit, HI must we :ibide the other nf neces.sity. Wise men have 
fouml that hy learning, w hich old men should know by exjx'- 
rloneo, that in life then? is nothing sw'ect, in death nothing 
pour. The phtlosophera accounted it the chiefest felieffy never 
to Ix' Iswn ; the second, sixm to die. And w hat hath death in 
it so lianl, that wo should take it so heavily ? Is it strange to 
see that cut off which, hy nature, is made to he ctit off? or that 
melted which is fit to bo melted? or that burnt which is apt 
to Ik' burnt ? or man to [wiss that is horn to perish ? But thou 
giantcst that she should have dictl, and yet art thou sorrowful 
hccaiise she is dead. Is the death the l>ettcr if it be the longer ? 
No, truly. For as neither ho that singeth moat, or prayeth 
longest, or ruloth the stem oftonest, but he that doth it best. 
• _ _ ^ 309 
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and Italian. Tlie prevalence of Greek and Ko- 
man learning was the chief cause of the introduc¬ 
tion of so many words from those languages. Vain 
of their new scholarship, the learnQd^writcra^dcrs 
Jightfid in Latin wordsi and 

Qven w’hole sentences; so That Bofne specimens of 
the conij)osition of that time scorn to bo gi mixture of 
.-vciirious tongues. Ihicon, Burton, and Browne, were 
among those who most frequently adopted long- 
passages from Latin authors; and of Ben Jonsoii it 
is remarla'd by Dryden, that he ‘ did a little too 
much to Ivomauise .our tongue, leaving the words 
wliieh ho translated almost as much Latin as he 
found them.’ It would ap])ear that the rage, as ii 
may he called, for originality, which marked this 
l^eriod, was one of the causes of this chatige in our 
language. ‘ Many think,’ sn^'s Dr Ileylin in JG.5S, 

‘ that they can never speak elegantly, nor write- sig- 
jnificantly, except they do it iji a language of their 
own devising; as if tliey wt-re ashamed of their 
mother tongue, and thought it not sutlicieutly cu¬ 
rious to express their fancies. By means whereof, 
more French and I.atiii Avoids have gained ground 
upon us since the middle of Chieen Llizabeth’s rc-igu, 
than Avere admitted by our auec'stors (Avliether avc 
look U|)on them as the British or Saxon race), not 
only since the Norman, hut the lioinan cotK|uest.’ 
And Sir Thomas BroAvne about the same time ob¬ 
serves, that Df elegancy still proceedeth, and F.nglisli 
pens maintain that stream Ave Iuiax' of late- observed 
to floAV from many, Ave shall, Avithin fcAv years, l)e 
fain to learn Latin to undt'rstand Lnglish, and a 
I work Avill iirovc of C(}ual facility in either.’ 'I’o so 
great an extent Avas Lutin thus naturalised among 
j Lnglish authors, that ?diltoii at length, in liis ]>j-ose 
‘ works, and also jiartly in his poetry, introduced the 
idiom or ])(;cuhar ccjnstriietioii of that language; j 
wliieli, hoAAXA cr, Avas not destined to take a perma- | 
nent hold of Lnglish literature: for avc find imme- { 
diately after, that the Avritings of Clarendon, Dryden, 
and liarroAv, Avere not atlected by it. 

In looking back upon the style of the Avriters of 
whose Avorks avo have given an a(‘count in the jire- 
sent section, it Avill be pereeiAxd that no standard 
and regular form of composition had as yet bee n re¬ 
cognised. ‘ Each author,’ says Dr Drake, ‘ arrogated 
to Juniself the right of innoA^ation, and their respec¬ 
tive AVorks may be considered as experiments hoAv 
far their peculiar and often A'ery adverse styles Avere 
calculated to improAX their native tongue. That 
they h:ive completely failed to fix u standard for its 
structure, cannot be a subject of regret to any man 
Avho has impartially Aveighed the merits and defects 
of their diction, A want of ncatnes'^, precision, and 
BimplicitA^ is usually observable in their periods, 
which are either eminently enervated and loose, or 

deserv'eth greatest praise : so lie, not tliat luitli most years, hut 
many virtues, uor he tliat hath grayest hairs, but greah-st 
goodness, liA'eth longest. The chief beauty of lift* «;onsisteth 
not in the numbering of many clays, hut iu the using of vir¬ 
tuous doings. Amongst plants, thoLce bo best esteemed that in 
Bhorteat time bring forth much fruit. 

The following sentence affords a sami)le of Lyly’s most affected 
manner In the ‘ Euphucs’: — 

When parents have more care hoAv to loavo their children 
Avealtljy than Aviso, and are more desirous to liaA'G them main¬ 
tain the name than tlui nature of a gentleman; Avhen they 
put gold into the hands of youth, where they should put a rod 
tmder thoir girdle; when, instead of awe, they make them 
past grace, and leave them rich executors of goods, and poor 
executors of godliness; then It is no marvel that the son, being 
left rich by his father, Avlll become rctchless in bis own will. 

The * Euphuca' consists of two pnblicationsr—ouo entitled 
‘Euphucs, the Anatomy of Wit,’ 15B0; and the other, ‘Eu- 
phues and his England,’ J5C1. 


pedantic, implic.ated, and obscure. Nothing can bo 
more incompact and nerveless than the stylo of 
Sidney; nothing more harsh and quaint, from on af¬ 
fectation of foreign and teclinieal terms, than tho 
diction of Browuie. If aa'c allow to Hooker and 
Milton occasional inojcsty and strength, and some¬ 
times a pccnlitur felicity of expression, it must yet 
he admitted, that tliongh using ])nre English Avords, 
the elaboration and inversion of tlicii* periods are 
such as to create, in the mere English reader, no 
small difTicnltv in the comjwchcusiou of their mean¬ 
ing; a fault, siuady. of the most serious nature, and 
(^ver ])r(Hliictive of aversion and fatigue. 'J’o Halcigh, 
Ihicon, and Burton, wo are indeht(id for a style Avhielj, 
though lU'vt'r rivalling the sublime energy and force 
demsionally di.^icoverabh* in tlie ])n)se of !\Iilton, 
makes a nearer np}»n'aeh to the jiisl idiom of our 
tongue than any other Avliioh thrir agt- atronled. It 
is to the Be.storation, hoAvevei-, th:it avc must look 
for that peritKl Avhen our laugiiagt*, a\ itii fcAv exci.'j)- 
tions, assumed a facility and cleaniess, a llueuey and 
grace, hilherto strangers t(j its Htriietiire.’* 


Before concluding (la* -'ent fro',; -n, ii n.ay hr 
lU’oper to notice' the rise of a v( ry im]>' riant hraiah 
( f mo<lern liu-rature, ’We allude to xuAvsnAriiitK, 
Avliieh, .at lc:ist in a i>rint< d form, had t heir origin in 
Jhighind. Among tin- aneit-nt Loniains, rejiorts (ealloi 
Aria J)iuvvii') {\X aa liat a\ as done iu tlu- senate wta'c 
fre(juently pnlilishcd. This ])rartiee sruns to li:ue 
existed before tlio time of .luliiu' ('e'-ar, Avho, v. lie-j 
consul, gave orders that it should ho attvudeil t". 
The j)iihli»‘:ition \\ as. how o\er, in-Mluhilt d h\ Angn.i- 
tus. ‘Acta Diurna,’ ciuii.-iining nioro genera! in¬ 
telligence of pas-«ing CNa iits, a|M’o;tr P 
(‘Otmnon both during tho ropuiBe ae 
(•nijUTors : ofoiK* of theso, the following 
given by ik tronius - 

1/11 the g’'.;tli of .Inly, .'I'l hoy, imd 4 ( 
h'irn at 'I'riu'.ulelil’s estate at (anna. 

At tin; same time a slave \sa> ]»nt t,- . . 

uttering disn speetful words {igain.>t his lord. 

d’ho .same day a fire broke out in Pon.jaw’s g.'trden.s, 
A\lilch began in the night, iu the steward's ajjartmenr, 

Ill inodeni tiities, nothing Rimilar upjioars to have 
been knoAvn b(‘fore tlie niiddh.' tlie Kivleenfh 
century, d’ho Venetian government Avere, in the 
year l.^G.d, during ji Avar A\itii t'u' 'fiirhs, in the 
habit of communicating to the puhlie, ly means of 
written sheets, the military and eommereial infor¬ 
mation received. ’I'ln'se sheets Avere read in a par¬ 
ticular place to tliose desirous to learn tho iu avs, avIio 
paid for this jirivilegc a coin called (j(tztlia-~i\ name 
which, by degree.s, Avas transferred to the new.'spaper 
itself in Italy and Erance, and ji.aHsed over into Eng¬ 
land. Tlie Venetian government eventually gave 
tlicse announcements in a regular manner once a- 
moiith; hut they Avere too jealous to alhnv them to 
he jirinted. Only a fcAv cojiics were transmitted to 
various places, and read to tho.se who paid to lu'ar. 
Thirty volumes of lliese manu.seript newspapers exist 
ill the Magliahechian Ubran^ at Florence. 

About tlie same time, offices were cstahlisbod in 
France, at the suggestion of the father of the cele¬ 
brated Montaigne, for making tlie wants of indivi¬ 
duals knoAvn to each other. Tlie adAxirtiscnients 
receiAxd at these officios avctc sometimes pasted on 
walls in public places, in order to attract more atten¬ 
tion, and were thence called (^ichen. Tliis led in 
time to a systematic and pcrtTOiarjiublication of 
advertisements in sheets; and those sheets were 

♦ E.ssays IIIustratiA''o of the Taticr, Ac. vol. 1. p. 38. 
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termed aftlchcs, in conscquenee of their contents 
having: been originally lixed up as placards. 

‘ After inquiring in various countries,’ says Mr 
George Chalmers, ‘ for tiio origin of newspai)ers, I 
had the satisfaction to find ^vhat I sought for in 
I'higland. It inny gratify our national pride to be 
t()l<l, that mankind are indebted to the Tvisdom of 
KTizaheth, and the prudence of Burleigh, for the 
fhrst no\vs 2 )ap(T. Tlie epoch of the Spanish Armada 
is also The cjx.cli of a genuine newspaper. In the 
Hritish Museum there are several newspapers, whicli 
hud heen ])rint(‘<l wliile lln* Spanish lh (;t was in th(‘ 
English elnuim?!, during tin* year 15SH. It was a 
wise y)oli('v to ])rcvent, (luring tlje monumt of general 
anxiety, the danger of false reports, by puVdishing 
real iMfontDitinn. And llie e.arliest newspaper is 
entitled I'hr Knijlish Mucurir. wlnclii, by authority, 
was “ ifjijiriiiteil at Lftndon, i»y (diristophcr Ikirkcr, 
luT highness's j)rint<‘r, iriSs.” Jhirlcigli's new^pajuTs 
were all I'Atraordinary (Gazettes, wliieh wen* pnb- 
lislK‘d fnan time to time, astijat j>r(>fomid statesman 
wi'.].'il ( iflier to infor!!! or terrily the j)eopI('. 'I’ljc 
?d(T<'ni'ies wrre jirob ibly first I'-rinted in April ir.ss. 
when the Anieela a](pro:iehed ill** slnwesof Eaighind. 
After 1h(' S'j'aiiish ships had heen dis|K*rs(*d ])y ji 
Avonderl’ii! e.V'Ttion of jirndejief; and sjiirit, tlies<> <‘\'- 
!rao"dinary g;T7rttr«; very seldom ajt]>r*are(l. ’Ehe 
Merenr'a*. >o>. f which is li iti d on ^londay, Novem- 
li'T tiie glth, I'e', inl’orne'd tli'* paihlie that tlie 
■- !e;ijn t hen’: i\iie.r j'.,;’ t;,,- sne.-'>scs whieli ha<l 
heen olitain-'i'l against thp S]'anish Armada w:is tliis 
day strictly *')!>erv(Ml. 'I’his muiih'e* contains alsM 
■m artieV' (d’ nt'ws fmna Madrid, vdiieii snu a.ks cf 
])n1 ting the qiief'ii to death, nuvl of tin instrmm nts nf 
torture that A', ere cn heard the Spanish fleet, ^^'e 
ni.'iysMppese tliat siieli paragrajdis vren* d'‘ icned by 
the ]>eliey (,f IJnrlciirh, who nndcrstoofl ,'dl tl:e arti¬ 
fices of printing, to excite the tcrn»rs of the J-inglish 
people, to point their rix.cutment against Spain, and 
to iiifknne their ho-e I'or Eli/;iheth.’ Tf is almost 
u pity to mar the cfTeet of this ]>assagc hy adding, 
that doubts are cntc'rtaiiU'tl of tiio genuineness of 
• 'The English Mercuric.’ (df the tiirec numbers 
pres( rvi d, t\A () are printc'd in niodc'rn ty]Ae, and no 
originals are known ; while the third is * in manu¬ 
script of tin.' eight(*cnth century, altered and inter- 
}K)lat'.'d with clningcH iti old language sueli as only 
an author would make.’* 

In the reign of .lames L, pack(ds of lunvs were 
oceasioiuilly juihlished in the sliape of small «pi:irto 
]«im]>hlet8. These were eutitUd yewes from Itohj. 
llouij'int, &c., i\.s tiicy hapyu-ned to refer to the 
transactloiii of those respective countries, and gene¬ 
rally purported to bo tmnshitions from the laiw 
Dutch. In tho year 1622, when tho thirty years’ 
war, and tho exploits of Gusbivus Adolphus, ex¬ 
cited curiosity, those occasional parn]>hlet8 were (a'u- 
yerted into a regular weekly publication, entitle<l 
The (h‘ritiln yners of this IVesent Week, edited hv 
Nathaniel Butter, and wliich may he deemed the 
(Irst joiirnul v)f llie kind in England. Other weekly 
papers sywedily followed ; and tlic avidity witli wliieh 
such publications were sought after by tho people, 
may be inferred from tlie complaint of Burton, in his 
‘ Anatomy of Alelaneholy,' that * if any read now-a- 
days, it is a jilay-book, or a pam]ihlet of newes.’ 
Lord OJarendon mentions, in illustration of the dis¬ 
regard of S(X)itish affairs in England during the 
early part of Cliarles l.’s reign, ‘ that when the whole 
nation was solicitous to know what jiassed weekly in 
Germany and Potod, and all other parts of Eairope, 
no man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, 
nor had tht^t kingdom a place or mention in one page 
of any gazette.’ 

* Penny Cyolopiedia, xvi. IRI. 


It was during the civil war that ne\vspapers first 
acquired that political importance which they have 
ever since retained. Wliole flights of ‘Diurnals’ and 
‘ Mercuries,’ in small quarto, then began to lie disse¬ 
minated hy tlie <lifrcrent parties into wliich the state 
was divificd. Nearly a score are said to have lieen 
started in UM.a, when tlie war was at its height. 
lY'ter Ilcylin, in tlie preface to his ‘ Cosmography,’ 
mentions that ‘ tlu* affairs fif each town or war Avere 
better jiresented in tlie Aveekly ncAvshooks.’ Accord¬ 
ingly, \v(‘ find sfmic ])a|>ers entitled News from Jhdl, 
Ti aths from York, Wttrrohfcd Tid'uKjs fj >71 Ireland, 
and f^pcrhtl ]^fssa(/rs from other places. As the con¬ 
test ]>roee(Mled, the imj):tticnfe of the public for early 
intelligence led to the shortening of the intervals of 
publication, and prqiers began to be distributed twice 
or tlirice in every week. Among these were The | 
Trench Iiitrlldjrnr* r, Th>' Jhiti fi S/Jf/, The Irish Afcr- 
rury, TJo' S<‘ots J^ore, The ParlUunevt Kite, and The 
Srrret ()irl. ''Ehere wTre likeAvise AA'celcly papers of 
a liurnorous character, such as Mercuritis Acheran- 
t'trus, <»r yens from If ell; Mercurius De77iorr:tus, 
Iwineing Avoiideri'ul ngAVs from the world in theijxoon; 
Thcfjanijliiwj Meretirp, with jiCtfoCt 

a ad Mercnriiis Mnsiix, faithfully lashing 
all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and other intel- 
ligeiH’ers. On one side was T/iC Weekly Iyisravcrer, 
and on the (>ther The Weekly fyiscoverer Stripped 
yaked. So important an auxiliary was tho press 
c'.o^alered, that ee.eh of the rival armicB carried a 
printer along Avith it. 

The first neAvsp.apcr ever printed in Scotland Avas j 
issuetl under the aiispi<*i's of a ]^arty of rroinAvcll's | 
troo[)s at J.chh. A\ ho eausf d their atKaidant printer 
to furnisli inipre'=;-d(>ns of a London Diurnal for their 
iidermation and amnsement. It hore tlie title of ! 
Me /■ruriu'^ PoZ/V'e^/.v. and fllC first nnmher of the 
Sot' h reprint a]'»K'areti on tho 2<)th (jf ()ctolK‘r, 165,'!. 
In Xovemher of tlu* fulloAving year, the cstahlish- 
ment Avas transfi*rred to Edinburgh, wlecre this rc;- 
printing syst('m Avas (‘ontinued till the 11th of April, I 
lObo. About nine months afterwards was esta- 
blislied the Me7'cur(ns i'altdi'nius, of Avhii'h the ten 
nmnhers lAuhlished contain some curious traits of 
the extravagant feeling of joy oi'oasioned ]»y tlie J 
Kestoration, along Avifh niiicli tliat must he set down 
as only the product of a very poor Avlt trying to say 
<‘lever and amusing things.* It was succeeded by 
The Kuuidom's JntcUioencer, tlie duration of whicli is 
said to have heen at least seven years. After this, 
the Scotch had only reprints of the English ucavs- 
]ui]HTS till Ihqp, Avheu The Edinhuryk Gazette was 
established. 

* I'or example—‘ March 1 , A report fr,*tn T-nn<lm) of 

a now tho ^upl»I■to^s t(» 1 h> <.f stnnos, .and boaulilietl 

nith Htatijosi'f (licthrtv^ Bnand Traitors, Crtnnwcll, HradhlniAv, 
and InAton,' ‘ As our old laws .arc renewed, so likewise are our 
Ifood honest customs ; for nobility in strtvts are known by 
bravo retinues of their relutious ; when, chiriuK tho Captivity 
[tho Coininonwealtli], a lord was scarcely to bo distin^uiglie^l 
from a coinmone’-. Nay, tin* old hospitality returns; for that 
laudable custom of supiH'rs, nbii h was coven.mtCHl out Avitli 
raisins and masted cluvsc, is again in fashion; and whom 
lH*fore a jHX'vish mii-se would have t>ocn stHUi trippiuj? up st.airs 
and doun stairs with a j)os.sct ft)r tho lord or tho I.'idy, you 
shall now see sturdy jaekmen proaninj? with tho wei,!,dit of 
siirloins of Iwvf, and eharsrers loaden with wild fotvl .and capon.' 
On tlie day of ti(o kini^’s coronation—* But of all our 
.and GOiiiiiMiiiie, that of tho immortal Jimet GtHldes, princess of 
the TflTiniOventurcra [herb-women], was tlie most ple.asant; 
for sho was not only content to assenihle all Jier tajBfrt.A, baskets, 
furms, ajid other inffrodients that compd^ her shop, 
hufevwi her Aveathor chair of state where she used to dispense 
justice to her hMlgr-Wfijassals, [wJiichj Avero all very orderly 
burnt, she 

^>irlt anTvoilnttttln majesty.’ g j j 
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THE COiAIMONWEALTH AND REIGNS OF (TIAKLES H. AND JAMES II. []6'4f) TO 


• - he: forty years 

comprciiendeil 
ill this period 
j>ro(hiee(I some 
;^i’eat names; 
init, eonsideniii^ 
the mi^ijlity 
(Vents ivliieh 
tlien agitated 
the eoimtry, nixl 
must have in- 
fmeneed tlv- 
national feel- 
ioas — sneh as 
the uhulition (.4'' 
t!ie aneient mo- 
narehy ot‘ E'me- 
land, and the 

j est:d)]Is!nnent of 

I the conimonwealtl;—lliere >vas le-s ehanue in the 
taste and literature of the nati^'U than mi.eht j!a\e 
been anticipated. Authors ■were still a select (‘lass, 
and literature, the deliglit of the learned and in- 
genioivg, had not become food for tlie multitude, d'lu' j 
ehivalrous and romantic sjiirit ivliidi prevailed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, had even, before her deatli, 
begun to yiedd to more sober and ])racti(‘al views of 
human life and society ; a spirit of in({uiry was fast 
spreading among the pe(»ple. The long jx'riod of 
pciice under James, and the ]>rogi t‘ss of commerce, 
gave scope to domestic improvement, and fostered 
the reasoning faculties and lueclianieal powers, rallu r 
than the imaguiatioii. The reign of Charles 1., a 
prince of taste and acicoiiiplishmeiits, partially re¬ 
vived the st 3 ‘Ie of the Elizahethan era, hut itj lustre 
extended little beyond tlie court ami the ’mjbility. 

’ During the civil war and the ])roteetorate, ^>oeto: 
and the drama were buried under th(‘ strile and 
anxiety of contending faeti(jns. Cromwell, with a 
just and generous spirit, boasted that he would make 
the name of an linglishnuin as great as ever that of 
a Roman had been. He realised his wish in llie naval 
victories of Rlakc, and the nmiiiestiomrd supremacy 
of E:ngland abroad ; but neither the time nor inclina¬ 
tion of the i’rotector pennitted him to ho q, patron 
of literature. Charles II. was better fitted for such a 
task, by natural powers, birth, and education; but 
he had .jjnbibccta-iklfle aud perverted taste,, which, 
added to lils iiido^ and sensual disposition, wms 
injurious to art and JitcTature as to the public morals. 
Poetry declined from the date of the Restoration, and 
was degraded from a high and noble art to a urere 
cour4y ajausemeut, or pajudeijto. iuuuorality. The 
Whole fttmospherc of genius was not,Tiow 4 jycr, ttdnted 
tiy tlils puTilfgii^^ff^^hGraey. Science was assiduou.sly 
cnitir a t ed f and to rin's period bc-long some of the 
pnmdest olLnglish Po^^try, Jearning, aud 

Milton prodwcod ht« long-cherished 
epic,'^e greatest,.-f>ofiin which our Janguag^^ -^an 
boast r^iiHCfRIs iljM burlesque of Hudibras ; 
and Drydcn hia matcPS» salSrTand vcrsificatiu»* ^ 


j In the (le}>artir.ent of divinity, Jeremy Taylor, Rar- 
row, and Tillots(m. laid the sure foundations (>f lYo- 
testantism, and tlie best defeiiees of revealed religion. 
In speeulativ(‘ ])liiloso]ihv, wi' have tlie illustrious 
I name of Locke ; in history ami pelite literature, 
j Clarendon, Rurnet, ami Tempk'. In this ])eriod, too, 
Runyan composc'd liis inimitable religions allcgurv, 
and gave The first eonspii’iimis (‘xainple (jf native 
force of mind and jinwiTs of imagination ri-'ing suc¬ 
cessful over all the obstruct ions (uiused h\- a low- 
station in life, and a miserably defective educal ion. 
Tile world has lU'Vcr lieen. for an;- length of time, 
without some great men to guide and iliiuuiiuite the 
onward course of society ; and, ha]»])ily, some of them 
were louiel at tliis pvriod to sorve iis l>eaeon.s to 
their contt nmoraries aii<l to all future ages. 


Ammii vvi (h>wi.i:v wa.s perliaps i!ie most po]uil:ir 
r.nelish j'oet of his times. Waller stood next in 
public estimation. Drvii' ii liad a.s 3 i t done nothing 
to stamp his nuim*. and Milton's minor jtoerns Inel 
not f'arncd for liini a nali‘ nal repiiralimi: the sarm* 
v('ar tliat witnessed tin (loath of Gowley usherecl the 
• J’aradise Lo.st' into tlio world. ('owJey was born in 


II 






London in the year IGIS, and was the poBthumous 
son of arespeiduhlo grocer. His mother had infiuence 
enough to xirocnirc adrnis.sion for him ns a king’s 
scholar at Westminster ; and in hi.s eighteenth year 
he was elected of Trinity colhgo, Cambridge. Cowley 
‘lisped in numbershe published a volume of iKXinia 
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in his thirteenth year. A eopy of Spenser used to 
lie in his mother’s parlour, witli wliieh he was in¬ 
finitely delighted, and which helped to make him a 
m>et. THic intensity of his youthful ambition may 
be seen mom the two first lines !n his miscellanies— 
What sliall I do to he for ever known, 

And inak(! the aire to come rny own ? 

Cowley, ]>eing a n>yali.st, was ejected from Cam¬ 
bridge, and afterwanls studied at Oxford, lie wt;nt 
with the qiK.K.m motlier to France, wliere ho remained 
twelve years. He was sent on various embassies, 
and (leeipiuTed the eorres]K)ndence of Charles and 
his queen, which, for some years, took up all his 
ilays, and two or three niglits every \M*ek. At hist 
the Itestoralion < ame with all its Iimjk'S and h ers, 
laiglufid looked for liap[»y days, atid loyalty for its 
riovard, hut in both cases Uie enj) of joy was dashed 
witii disapprantnient. (!owlcy expect* ;! to be made 
ma.sler *tf tlie .^av'oy, or to receive some (Uln r ap- 
{lointinent, hut liis claims wen; overlooked. In liis 
youtli lu! Iiad written an ode to Hnitus, wiiicli was 
* n‘tnernh<«red to liis disadvantage ; ai d a dramatic 
production, tlie (.utU r of ('ultinn • Stmt^ whicli (‘ow- 
iey brought out sliortly :it’t«‘r th* Kestor.'tion, and in 
which the jollify an.d debaindu ry f»f the cavaliers art- 
painted in sdrong colour-*, was niisrepresmtf*d nr 
inisc()nstrued at court. It is certain that Cowley 
felt hr!?'disappointment keetdy, and lii'resolved (o 
retire info the country. lb- )ia I oulv just passed 
his fortielli \ear, hut tlie gr«-ater ]>art of his time ha<I 
hcen hjK-rit b; im-essant lalxuir, amidst dangf-rs and 
'•USpense. ‘ ITc aF\ ays prof -ssed.' says Tdr Rjirnt. bis 
hiogra|J»er, *tliat lie went out ol'tlie wiv.-ld as it wa-'- 
man's, into the same world as it was nature's and as 
it was (ioil’s. 'File wliole comjinss of the ertsation, 
and all tiio wouderfiil edects <n' the (Kvinc wisdom, 
were the constant nrospi'ct of his senses and bis 
tbouglitu. "And, indeed, lie entered with great a-I- 
vantage on tlie stinlics of nature, even as tiicfir.st 
gn-at men of antiiiuity <lid, who w'cre generally Ixith 
poets anil ]>]iiloso]ihers.' Cowh'V liad ohtaintsl, 
tlirougli Ford St Alhans and the l)uke of lliiekiiig- 
luun, tile lease of some lands iKdonging to the (lucen, 
worth about fldh per annum -a dtavnt provision 
for liis ret irenumt. 'I'lie po(d finally settled attdicrt- 
. sev, on the batiks of the 'rhaines, wju-re bis bouse 
still remains. Ib re be cultivated bis fields, liis gar- 
i.’en, and liis plants; lie wrote of solitude and 
ri.y, of the perils <d' greatness, and the luqipiness of 
lilKrty. He ri'iiewcil bis aeipiaintanee with the bc- 
loveii p<x*t.s of anflcjuity, wliom be rivalb.sl oi’ca- 
sionallyin ease and ek'g.anci', and in (Mmunemorating 
Ibe charms of a country life ; and lie coinjiosed his 
fine prose dis*;our.ses, so fpd uf. gciiLle thoughts and 
well-digested knowledge, heightened by a delightful 
hon-hrmmie and romniimieati vencss wortliy of Horace 
or Wontaigne. Tlie style of these diseonrses is pure, 
,, jpatund, and livyby Sprat mentions that Cowley 
^ exeelled in ltdler-writing, and that he and Mr 31. 

(■liilbrd had a large eolleetion of lii.s letter.s. but they 
' had decided that nothing of that kind should he 
published. Tliis is much to be regretted. The 
private letters of a distinguished autlior are gene- 
i rally road with as much intere.st as his works, and 
; Cowper and others owe much of their fame to such 
confidential di.selosnres of their bpbits, opinions, and 
; daily life. Cowley was not liappjTiTrTiTft reHreinent. 


dreams. Idie place of his retreat was ill selected, j 
amt tits liealth was affected by the change of situa- ' 
tion. The people of the country, he found, were not, 



long-wished object of 
youth and busy mauhcwxl *, the woods and fields at 
' lentil enclosed the ‘ melancholy Cowley’ in their 
1 shades. But happiness was still distant. He had 
quitted the * monster Ixindon ;* he had gone out from 
Sodom, but had not found,5Joar”“of his 


f Ciiu ley at fliort?* 

a whit belfvr or more inno'rnt tlian those of the 
fnwn. He could get no money from his tenant;?, and 
i his nu a.lows were eaten up* every night by cattle 
I put in bv his neighhoiirs. J)r Johnson, who would 
! liave prefernx] Fiei t Street to all tlie charifis br'] 
j AfMdia and tlie golden age, has published, with a- 
! sort of malieions satisfaction, a letter of Cowley s, 
dated from Cliertsey, in which tlie poet nnikes., a,, 
querulous and ruefui eompbiuit over the downfall of 
bis rural prospects and enjoyment. His retirement 
J extended over a period of only seven years. Cue 
. d.iv, in tlie beat of summer, he had stayeti too long 
! aniongst bis labourers in the meadows, and was 
: >a‘i/.ed with a eobl, which, being neglected, proved 
I fatal in a fortnight. 'Flie death of ..twiiabje and 
:iee(*mpUslu'd man of genius took place on the 2BtTi 
i t.f Julv, ir.r.7. His remains were taken by water to 
i We.stminster, and interreil with great pomp in the 
abbey. ‘ 'riie king himself,’ says Sprat, ‘ was pleased 
to lH>st*nv on him tlie best epitaph, when, upon the 
news of liis death, his majesty declared that ^Xr 
Cowley hiul not left a In-tter man Ixdiind him.’ 

Cowley’s poetical works are divided into four 
parts—‘ 'Miseellanies,' the ‘ Mistress or Love Verses,’ 

‘ Pindaric Odes,’ and the ‘ Davidcis, a heroical poem 
of the 'rroubles of David.’ The character of his 
genius is well expressed by Pope— 

Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet, 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit : 

Forgot his epic, nav, Pindaric art, 

Purstill 1 love the language of his heart. j 

Cowper has also drawm a sketch of Cowley in Ins j 
‘ 'Fask,’ in which he laments that his ‘ spleiuhd wit \\ 
should have Kam ‘ entttngltKt In cobwebs of tlie jj 
fi^hools,’ The manners of the court and tl\c ago i I 
inspired Cowley with a portion ot gallantry, but he 
.seems to have had iiq deep or pcrma»©nt .passim)*. 
Ho exjyressgg hijS.iQJWi 
Us Hijg eiiphuisip, of old lo*!/ 
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he says, ‘ are scarce thought fre emg.n. of tl^ir 
Jtopany, without paying some duties, and ohliging 
W^maelves to he true to love and it is evident^hfft 
he himself composed bis ‘ Mistress’ as a sort of task¬ 
work. There is so much of this wit-irriting in Cow¬ 
ley’s poetry, that the reader is generally glad to 
escape from it into his prose, wliere he has good 
sense and riglit fecliug, instead of cold thoug^Titter- 
fhg conceits, forced analo^ea, and counterfeited pas- 
'gioji. His pieees are the happiest of liis 

poems ; in ®m nc is pasJ^ liyeb^ and full of spirit. 
Tlicy are redoleiit of joy and jQUtll* aud of images 
of natural niid hocfi<5%i^ that touch the feelings 
as well as the laucy. Ilis ‘Pindaric Odes,’ though 
deformed by metaphysical conceits, tlio^h they do 
1 not roll Ihe hiir flooa of Pindar’s imnavigahlc song, 

I tliough we admit that even the art of Graj' was 
! higher, yet contain some noi»le lines and illustral ions. 
The best pieees of liis ‘iSIiseellanies,’next to the ‘Ana¬ 
creontics,* are his lines on the death of his college 
companion, Harvey, and his elegy on the religions 
' jioet, Crnshaw, wliieh are tender and imagiuative. 

I The * Havideis’ is tedious and nnfniLshed, but we have 
extracted a specimen to sliow how well Cowley eouhi j 
’ sometimes write in the lieroic couplet. It is evident { 
; that Milton had read this neglected poem, 
i 

j On iltc Dt aih of Mr Craslanr. 

I Poet and Saint! To thee alom? are given 
i Th»4wo most sacml names of earth and heaven ; 
i I'he luu-d and rarest union wliieh can be, 

Koxt that of (Jodhead, with humanity. 
ij6hg did the IMuses banish’d slaves a!'i<lc, 

And built vain pyramids to mortal ]»rlde ; 

I Like Moses thou (tliough s|K‘ 1N ami eliarms v, ithstam' 
j Hast brought tliciii iiohlvlionie, bael: to tlieirholv land. 

I ■' * ' * . * ‘ 

' IIow' well, blest swan, did hate eontrive thy <Ieatlj, 

; And made thee render up tliy tuneful breath 
In thj great .jniijtre.ss* arms !* Tliou most divine 
! And ridicst offering of Loivtto’s shrine, 
j Where, like some holy saerilice t’ expire, 

A fever bums thee, and Love liglits tlie lire, 
j Angels, they say, brought the famed chapel (Iktc, 
i And bore the .<-aer(,d loa<l in triuinpli through tin* car. 

I ’Tis surer much they brought t/ivc there, and tl!<'y 
And thou, their ch.argo, wont singing all the way. 
Pardon, my motlier cliurch, if 1 consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went ; 

I’or even in error sure no danger is, 

Whcti join’d with so much jiicty as liis^. 

Ah, mighty Ood, with shame 1 sj^oak’t and gwlef; 

All, that our greatest faults were in belief 1 
And our weak reason were ev’n weaker yet, 

IlatLer than thus our wills too strong for it. 

IIis/a?tA, perhaps, in some nice tenets miglit 
Pe WTOTig ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right ; 

And I myself a Catliolic w ill be, 

So far, at least, great saint, to luay to thee. 

Hail bard triuiuiihant, and some care bestow 
On us the poets militant below^, 

Opp os’d by o\]|r old enemy^ adverse chance, 

T^tfackM by envy and by igmorancej . 

'^chain’d by heauty, {bftiired by desires, 

' ]Kxp66^d hj tyfaiif love to eayage heasis find fires ; 
'TKoulfHSm low earth in nobler flames (UZtfirnse, 

And, like Elijah, mount alive the skies ! 

Heaven end Hell. 


- " " .. ■■ ■■■ " ■ V 

Above the sulitle foldinp of the sky, 

Above the well-set orbs* soft harmony; 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night, 

There is a plaee o’ei-flow'ii with hallowed liglit; 
Where Heaven, as if it left itself behind, 

Is stretched out far, nor its ow'ii bounds can fmd : 
Here pcacidul flames .swell up tJie sacred place, 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ endless space. 
For there no twilight of tin* sun’s dull ray 
(Jlimmers upon the pure and native day. 

No pale-faced moon does in stolen beams appear, 

Or with dim tapers scatter darkness (here. 

On no smooth sphere the restless seasons sllile, 

No cTrding motion dotli swift time di^vith' ; 

Nothing is then to come, ami nothing 
Hut an eternal now (l(>es always In^^t. 

Heneath the silent clmnihiTS of tlu' ('artli, 

'WTiere tlie ."un’s fruitful lieani ' giM* metals birth, 
"W'liere In* tin* growth of fatal gidd does set*— 

Oold wliieh filxive more infltn tier lia-^ than he - 
Heuetith the den*' where unth'dgM tempe-t- lie, » 
And infant wiinN their tender voices try ; 
llenenth tin* mighty oeeati’s Avealrliv eat o'- ; 

Heiieath the i-tcrnal fountain oftlic wate^, 

'WTien* their tu'-t c«>!jrt tin* nn-J lioi-v\ atej-s lo ojt, 

And, umli'-turb'd by imwm^, in -i! nice shep, 

'fln're is a phn*c, deoj», womlroU" deep bel-ov, 

’WTiieh genuine .Night e.mi Honor does (.’ernon-; 

No bound eontroN tin* unweari -d spaee but In ]!, 
Endless as those din* pains that in it <lwc^h 
Here no dear gliuqt-o (.ftln* sim's low ly ta^e 
Strikes through tin* solid darkness of f!ie plaw ; 

No dawning morn do'-.. her kind red disjdav ; 

One sli^dit weak beatn tn uid hen* belhotiglii ike dav 
No gentle stars, with Hndr fair gems of light, 

; ( dlliid the tyraiiiious ;,nd inujlU'-tioT)'d niglit. 

Here Lucifer, the miglity cajititc, reig'n*^, 

{ I’roud hiiidst his woes, and tyrant in his <'hain-, 

' ()m*e gf-eiicral ofa gilded liost ofsjudles, 
i Like llesper lea<Ung fortli tin* spangled nights; 

■ Hut down like lightning wldeli liim struek lur came, 
i And roar’d at his first jdunge into the flame, 
j Myriads of spirits fell woumh‘<l round him there; 
l\'itli dropping lights thick slu-ne the singed air. 

.A dreadful .silenee fill’d the* Indhuv ]daoe, 

Itoiihling tin* nfttive terror of liell’s iai'e ; 

Rivers of fhaniiig l)rim*<tone, wliielt b'-fore 
So loudly r;ig('<l, erept softly by the .-here ; 

No hi.ss of feiuikes, no clank ol‘ elialns was known. 

The souls amidst tiicir tortun's dm si nut groan. 

T<.> Pgrrhn. 

In iniif.ation of IforaceH ode, T.ih. i. (M. .t. 

I\) whom now, Ryrrha, art tli(>u kind { 

To what Jieart-rttvish’il lover 
J)ost thou thy golden lock unhlnd, 

Thy hidilen Hweet.s discover, 

And, with large bounty, o])en set, 

All the brigdit stores of tliy rich cabinet ? 

All, simple youth I how oft will he 
Of thy chang’d faith complain I 
Ami liis own fortunes find to be 
So airy and so vain ; 

Of HO camelcoTi-like a hue, 

That still their colour change,s with it too ! 


[From the ‘ Davideis.’] 

Sleep on ! Rest, quiet at? thy conscience, take, 

For though thou sleep*st thyself, thy God’s awake. 

* Mr Crashaw died of a fever at I/oretto, being newly chosen 
canon of that church. 


How oft, alas ! wdil ho admire 
The blackness of the skies ; 

T rembling to hear the winds sound higher, 
And 8ce the billows rise! 

Poor uncxpericnc’d he, 

Who ne’er, alas, had been before at sea I 
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II’ cnjoyH thy calmy suriBhino now, 

And no breath stirrin" hears; 

In the clear heaveu uf thy brow 
No irmallest cloud appears, 
lie secs thee j^entle, fair, and ^:ay. 

And tniHts the faitJiJc;<s Ajinl of tliy May. 

Unhappy ! tliricc uidiappy he, 

whom thou untried dost shine ! 

Hut tliere’s lU) danjL';cr now for me, 
iSincc o'er Loretto’s slirinc. 

In w itness ot the shijnvreck past, 

My eonseenited vessel han^s at last. 

r H'aiu’ ritpi*'s of \orM‘s traiihlatr^l j>;ir,'i]>hrastlc:il!y n\t i f 
Anacreon. 

I'>ri/iJoho 

'I'hf ihir.-ty earth soaks \i]» the rain. 

And drinks, and eiiin's fur drink uyain. 

'J'ln* plar.ts stick in the earth, arid arc 
\Vitli c.,Havant drinking' tsesli ;tnd fair. 

'1 ill' sea ifx li‘, wliic*}) mn' \M>nld think 
ShoiiM liaAt' hut little ne'.d <.'f drink, 

I)rinks ten ihou-and iIm r^. in*, 

So lillM lira th'-y o'rrllo-.v the eup. 

The ]iu>y sun (arid otc would ;un>s 
liv 's drunken jirry fa<'c no Ics-) 
brinks m* tin- sea, and when lie Ina <h nc, 
Till' ns'' n arid "tars drink up ?}:*• '-ur*. 

They ih lr.k and dam-e hy thf-ir own liria ; 
'rii' V diink and i'*'v*d all tire nioht. 

N'llhinj itr nature's Md*cr hunnl, 

Hut an etir:,a! health ao*. s round. 

up tlie I'ou 1 ilnui, till it hirh, 
rill all the L'lasses tiierf‘, f r uliv 
>!M»uld ev( rv cr'enture *]rink luit J. 

W'liy, niei! -if inorah, tell me why ? 

(>rt am I hy the wuinen told, 

!'( or AnaercMii, iliuu e^row'>t old 1 
I.irMk hou tliv hairs art' falling; all ; 

Ti- u* Anacreon, Imiv they fall ! 

M'lielhcr I ^rovv old or no, 

Hy t h’ rlferts I do n-.t know. 

'l iri'' I know, wii’iont I'eiim told, 

'Tin time to live if 1 crow old. 

’d'is time short ]deasurcs imw to take, 
Oflillh' Hie the host to make, 

And mana;je wisely t)ie last .stake. 


A mighty pain to lovi’ it i.s, 

And ’li.s a jiain tliat j>ain to miss, 

Hut of all pain the greatest pain 
Tt is to love, but love in vain. 

\'iitne now' nor nohlc Mood, 

Nor wit, hy love is understood. 

(iold alone docs passion move; 

(lold monopolises love ! 

A curse on her and on the man 
Who this tratlio hrst liegan I 
A curse on him who found the ore! 

A curse on him who di^^g’d the store! 
A curse on him who di«l refine it! 

A curse on liim who first did coin it! 
A curse all curses else above 
On him who usM it first in love! 

(lold liegets in brethren hate; 

Gold, in families debate ; 

Gold does friendslup separate ; 

Gold does civil wars creator. 

Thc.se the smallcat harms of it; 

Gold, alas ! does love beget. 


The Epicure, 

Fill the howl with rosy wine, 

Around our temples roses twine, 

And let us cheerfully a while, 

Like the wine and roses smile. 

Crow'ii’d with ro.scs, wc contemn 
Gyges’ wealthy diadem. 

To-day is ours ; what do we fear t 
To-day is ours ; we have it here. 

Let’s treut it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with n.s to stay. 

Let’s banisli liiislncs^^, haTjish sorrow ; 

To the g*el-: hehuipH to-in utow. 

Th^ npprr. 

Happy in'.*-ct, what can lx; 

In hajiplnc^-.i cunii>arcd to tliec \ 

Fed with nourishuicnt divine, 
d'he dewy moniiny's gentle wine! 

Nature waits ujion A.ee .still. 

And thy verlunt euj does fill; 

’Tis fill'd wherever thr*u dost tread. 

Nature self’s thy Ganymede. 

Thou <Ios< 'Irink, and dance, and sing, 

Happii-r than the lia]>piewt king! 

All tl;*.. fie]*]s V, jiicli t’lou dost .‘rco, 

All the jilanis in-long to time ; 

All that summer hours produce,' 

F'-rtilc made with early iuicc. 

Man for ihce <locn sow and ]»h*ugl*.; 
f'ariuer ho, and landlord llmii ! 

"J'h'U d<*st imn»(Mitiy enjoy; 

Nor d'lC, tliy luxury destroy. 

'I'lic shc])her'i gladly licareth tlu'e, 

More harnmnioijs than he. 

'J'hee country hinds with gladness hear, 

I’rophet (if tilt' rij>eri’d year! 

'i'hec J'hi» h’;s loves, and <lne.s inspire; 

Hlio'bu.s is himself thy sin*. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, ' 

Life is no longer than ihy mirth. 

IIa}>py insect '. ha]>py thou. 

Dost neither ago nor winter know. 

Hut w’hen tliou’st drunk, and danc'd, and sung 
'I’hv till, t!ic liowcTv loave.s among, 

(Voluptuous and wi.^c withal, 

Ljficurcan animal !) 

Satiated with thy summer fca?t, 

Thou retir'.st to endless rest. 

The EesKi'rerfton. 

Hegin the s.ong, and strike the living lyre! 

Lo^ liow the years to come, a numerous and tvcll-fitted 
quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advance, 

And to my song with smooth and equal mcasurea 
dance! 

While the dance lasts, how long soe’er it be, 

My music's voice shall bear it company. 

Till all gentle notes be drown’d 
In the hist trumpet's dreadful sound. 

That to the spheres tliemselves shall silence bring, 
Untune the universal string; 

Then all the wide-extended sky, 

And all the harmonious wmrlds on high. 

And Viriril's sacred work shall die ; ; 

And he himself shall see in one fire shine i 

Rich Nature’s ancient Troy, though built by hands| 
divine. } 

Whom thunder^ dismal noise, 

And all that prophets and apostles louder spake, • 
And all the creatures’ plain conspiring voice 
Could not whilst they fiveti awake. 

This mightier sound shall make 
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When dead to arise, 

And open tombs, and open C 3 TS, 

To the long sluggards of five thousand roars. 

This mightier sound shall wake its hearers’ ears; 
Then shall the scattered atoms crowding come 
Back to their ancient home ; 

Some from birds, from fishes some, 

Some from earth, and some from seas. 

Some from beasts, and some from trees, 

Some descend from clouds on high. 

Some from metals upwards fly ; 

And, when the attending soul naked and shivering 
stands, 

; Meet, salute, and join their hands, 

As dispersed soldiers, at the trumpet’s call, 
i Haste to their colours all. 

I Unhappy most, like tortured men, 
i Their joints new set to be new rackM again. 

To inoimtaiiis they for shelter ]>vav ; 

! The mountains shake, and run about no less e(Uifused 
than tho 3 '. 

IVtc Shortness of Liy (nul I'jict rtaiitf // of Jxirin s;. 

Wh}' dost thou heap up wt'ultli, which tiuui must quit, 
Or, what is worse, be left by it ? 

Wiiy dost tluui load thyst'l'f when tliou'rt t<> lly, 

Oh, man ! ordain'd to die ? 

Wh}’ dost thou build up stat('ly rooms on higii, 

Thr-u who art \nuh r ground t() lie ? 

'I'hou sow'st ami ]ilantest, but no fruit must see, 

For Death, alas ! is reaj)ing thee. 

Suppose thou Fortune coiildst to tameness bilng, 

And clip or pinion her wing ; 

Suppo.se thou C(iuldst on Fate so fur prevail, 

As not to cut olf tiiy entail; 

Yet Death at all that subtletv u'ill laugh ; 

Death will that foolish gard'ner mock, 

Who doe.s a slight and annual jilant ingralf 
TJl)oii a lastitig stock. 

Thou dost thyself wise and industrious deem ; 

A mighty husband thou wouhlst seem ; 

Fond man ! like a bought slave, thou all the nhile 
Dost but for others sweat and toil. 

Officiou.s fool ! that needs must meddling be 
In bus’ncss that eoueems not tltce ; 

For when to future years thou extciidVt thy cares, 
Thou deaF.st in other incn\s atfair.s. 

Ev’n aged men, as if tliey truly were 
Children again, for age prepare ; 

Provisions for long travel they design, 

In the hi.st point (d' their short line. 

Wisely the ant against jamr winter hoanls 
The stock which summer’s wealth aflords; 

In grasshoppers, that must at autumn die, 

How vain were such an industry ! 

Of power and honour the deceitful ligdit 
Might half excuse our cheated sight, 

If it of life the whole small time would stay, 

And be our sunshine all the day. 

Like lightning that, begot but in a cloud, 

(Though shining bright, and speaking loud). 

Whilst it hegin.s, conrlude.s its violent race. 

And where it gild.s, it wounds the place. 

Oh, scene of fortune ! which dost fair appear 
Only to men that stand not near: 

Proud Poverty, that tinsel brnv’r}’^ wears. 

And, like a rainbow, painted tears ! 

Be prudent, and the shore in prospect keep ! 

In a weak boat trust not the deep ; 

Plac’d beneatli ciu'y—-aboyc envying rise; 
great men— great tilings despiffd'. 


The wise example of the heav’nly lark, 

Thy fellow-})oet, Cowley ! mark ; 

Above the cloud.s let thy proud music souud; 

Thy humble nest build on the ground. 

The Wish, 

Well, then, I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne’er agree ; 

The reiy honey of all t'nrthly joy 

Does of all meats the scMUiO.^^t cloy. 

And they, inethink-^, deserve my pity, 

Who for it can emlure tlm stings, 

The crowd, and luiz/, and muriuurings 
Of this great hive, the citv. 

Ah ! yet ere I (h'sceiid to th’ grave, 

Mav I a small lii>usc and large gaiilen have, 

And a few friends, and many hocks hotli true, 

Both wise, and both delightful too! 

And since Iom* m*'('r will fVt>m me tlee, 

A mistress mofieratelv fair. 

And good ns guardian angeN are, 

()nlv belov'd, and loving me ! 

Oh fountains ! when in aou shall I 
Myself, eas'd f)f nnpeaeeful lhon:.’ht<, e^-pA ' 

Oh fields! oh woods! ule'ii, nlnii ‘.hall 1 Ft' made 
d'ho ha]*py tenant of vour shade? 

Here’s the s]'ring-hea<l of Ploasure’.s flood, 
Where all the riches 11 ■. that she 

Ha s eoin'<l and .‘■tamp'd for uood. 

Pri<le and aml)ition here 
Only in far-fcde!i'd metaj>li''rs up])eai-; 

Here nought hut winds can hurtful murmurs scatter, 
And nought hut Frli(» flatter. 

'J’hc gods, alien tliey de'-ceiided hitlu r 
From heav’n, did alwaAs ehrM»s(‘ their Avay ; 

And tlierefore we may h<tldlv say, 

'i'hat ’lis the Avay loo thitlier. 

lloAV haj»p.v hen* should I, 

I And one dear Slie ItAt*, and embracing die? 

Jshe who is all tin* Avorld, and cuti exclude 
In deserts svditude, 

T .should have then this only fear, 

Test men, when they my ph'nsures see, 

ShouM hitlier throng to live like me, 

And so muWe a city Iiere. 

.7Vo. Chrunn'lc. 

Margarita first possest. 

If I reineniher AAeil, my lircnst. 

Maj-garita. first of all ; 

Blit when a while the Avanton maid 
With my restless heart had play'd, 

Martha took the flAiiig ball. 

Martha .soon did it resign 

To the iH'auteoii.s (’ath<;rine. 

Bcauteou.s Catherine gave ]>laee 
(d’hough loath and angrv she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Klizu's c»)nqucring face. 

I'diza till this hour might reign, 

Had she not ca II eouiisels ta’cn ; 
Fundamental laAv.s slie broke. 

And still new favourites she chose, 

Till uji in arms my pa.ssion.s rose, 

AjkI cast away her yoke. 

^fary then, and gentle Anne. 

Both to reign at once began : 

Alternately they sway’d ; 

And Hometirnes Mary wa.s the fair, 

And sometimes Aime the crown did wear 
And sometirae.s both I obey’d. * * 
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Another Mary then aroHe, 

And did ri^^orous lawH impose ; 

A mighty tyrant she I 
Long, alas ! should I have been 
Under that iron-scejjter’d queen, 
llud not Re]>fcca set me free. 

Wht;n fair Ue]>c‘c*ca set me free, 

’Twus then a golden time with me. 

Hut soon those ])leasurcs fled ; 

For the gracious princesH died 
In her jouth and beauty’s ]>ride, 

And Judith reigned in lier stead. 

One month, tliree days, and lialf an hour, 
Judith held the sovereign power. 
^VondrouH beautiful her face ; 

Hut so weak and small her wit, 

'I'hat slje to govern was untit, 

And so xSuHanna took her place. 

Hut wh('n Isabella came. 

Arm’d with a n>istl<‘ss flame, 

And til’ artillery of her ey« , 

W'hiNt slic jiroinlly marc) 'd about, 

(ircatcr coiitjuests to iiml mit. 

She beat out Su^nn by tiie bye. 

Hut in lier ])lace I then obeyM 

Hluck-eyed Hess, lier vicer<ty maid, 

'I'o \Nhom cusiumI a vaeauey. 

1 iiousand \sor-(.' ]ta*i''ion.s tljen ptiS‘^e>t 
'J'lie iiiii rregnum of'my l)rea.st ; 

Hle.'S me from such an aiiarehy ! 

(lentle Ileni ietta tluai. 

And u third Maiy next bc'gan, 

'J'hen Joan, ami June, aiid Aiulrla, 

And then a pnuty Tiiomasine, 

And tlieii another C’atlieiinc, 

And tiicji a long ‘et cetera.’ 

Hut <boul<l I now to you relate 

'I'he strenctli and rielu's of their state, 
'i'lie jiowder, patches, and the lun-', 

'Die rildMms, ji-«els, and the rings, 

'I'lu' lace, the paint, and warlike tilings 
'1 hat iiiaki* uji all their maga/ines ; 

It' I sliould tell the ]»olltlc arts 

'J o lake and keep men's lieatts ; 

'J'he h'tti’i's, emliassies, and sfiies, 

'I l^e frowns, ai\d smiles, ami flatteries, 

'i'lie (jUaiTels, i«'ars, ami perjuries, 

Numberless, nameless mysteries; 

And all tlie little Ilme-t>vigs laid 

Hy Maehia\el, the waiting-maid ; 

I more voluminous shouUl grow 
(Chiefly if 1 lik(‘ them should tell 
All cliattge of weathers that befell) 

'I han Holinshed or Stow, 

Hut I ^\ili briefer with them be. 

Since few of them were long with me. 

A higher and a nobler strain 
My present emperess does claim, 
lleleonora, first o’ th’ name, 

Whom Clod grant long to reign ! 

{^Litrd 

CFmm ‘ Odo to the Royal Society.’] 

From these and all long en*or8 of the wav, 
wandering predecessors went, 

And like th’ old Hubrews many years did stray 
III deserts but of small extent, 

Hacoii, like Moses, led us forth at last: 

The barren wilderness he pass’d 


Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis’d land. 

And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and sbow’d us it. 

Hut life did never to one man allow 
’J’ime to discover worlds and conquer too ; 

Nor can so short a line sulheient be, 

To fathom the vast <iepths of nature’s sea: 

The wijik he did we ought t’ admire, 

And w'o’re unju.-.t if we should more require 
From his fV-vv years, divided ’twdxt the excess 
(if low atiliction and high happiness; 

For wlio <fn things remote can lix bis sig^ t, 

'j'lial’s always in a triumph or a fight! 

Ode on thr iJaiih of Mr WllUai/i Ilan'cy, 

It was a dismal and a fearful niglit, 

Scarce could the morn drive on th’ unwilling light, i, 
U'hen sleep, death’s image, left my troubled breaut, j 
TTy soim^thiiig liker death jK>ss<;st. 

My eyes with tears did ui .ommanded flow. 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate. 

What bell was that? Ah me! t(M) muclj I know. 

My sweet companion, and my gentle ]>eer, 

Why hast thou left me thus unkindly hero, 

Thy cml for ever, and my life to moan { 
i) thou hast left me all alone ! 

'fliv soul and body, when deatli's agony 
Besieged unmnd tby nolde heart. 

Did not with more reluctance ]nirt 
'I'han I, my dearest friend, do part froju thee. 

My dearest friend, would I had died for thee! 

Life nnd this world hencCforfli will tedious be. 

Nor shnll I know hereafter wliat do, 

If once my griefs jjro\e tedious too. 

Silent ami .sad 1 walk al>out all dayg 

As sullen glnjsts stalk .spcechles.s by 
\Micrc their hid treasures lie; 

Ala.s, my treasure's gone ! why do I stay ? 

He was my friend, the truest friend on earth; 

A strong and mighty influence join'd our birth. 

Nor did we envy the most sounding name 
Hy iViemlsbip given of old to fume. 

None but his bretliren he, and sisters, knew. 

Whom tlio kind youtli }>rcferrcd to me; 

And ev’ii in that we did agree, 

For much above myself 1 loved them too. 

Say, for you saw' us, ye immortal lights, 

H(Ov oft unwearied have we s]>ent the nights? 

Till the Leda'an stars, so fam’d fur love, 

WonderM at us from alK>ve. 

We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine. 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, elotpience, and poetry ; 

Arts which 1 lov’d, for they, my friend, were thine. 
Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, \ 
Have ye not seen us w’alking every day ? | 

M ii^ .there a tree about, which did not kuowg 
The love betwixt us two? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, lor ever fade; 

()r your sad branches thicker join, 

And into darksome shatlcs comMne ; 

lilltLits the 

7'o him my muse made haste with every strain, 
AVhilst it was new, and warm yet from the brain. 

JIc lov’d my w'orthlesa rhymes, luid like a friend 
M'ould find out something to comnicnd. 

Hence now’, my mUAe, thou can«it not me delight; 

Be this iny latest verse. 

With which I now adorn bis hearse; 

And this my grief, w’ithout thy help shall WTite. 


V 
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His mirth was tlie pure spirits of various wit, 

Yet never did his (h>d or friends forget; 

And, when deep talk and wisdom came in view, 
Retir’d and gave to them their due. 

For the rich hcdp of books lie always took, 

Though his own searching mind hcforg 
Was so with notions writteii oVr,. 

As if wise nature had made that her book. 

With as much zeal, devotion, piety, 

Tie alwa^ys liv’d as other saints do die ; 

Still with his sou! severe account lie kept, 

Weeping all debts out ere he slept. 

Then down in peace and innocence ho lay, 

Like the sun’s laborious light, 

AYhicli still in water sets at night, 

Unsullied with his journey of the day. 

[ \\’'ondrous young muTi, wliy wert thou nunh? so good, 
‘ To be snatcht hence ere bcLter underst<'od t 
Snatcht before half enough of thee was seen ! 

Tliou ri]a\ and yet thy life but green ! 

Nor could thy friends take their last sad farewcdl, 
Rut danger and infectious deatli, 
iMaliclously seized on that hreath 
Where life, spirit, pleasure, always used to dwell. 

0}i the Lirii;/ Authiir. 

Here, stranger, hi this humble ne^t, 

Here Cowley sleeps; hewe lies, 

Scaped all tin'. t<Mls tlmt life molest. 

And its sujierlluous joys. 

Here, in no sordid jiovcrty, 

And no inglorious ease, . 

lie brayes the world, and can defy 
Its frowns and liatterics. 

The little cartli, he a'-’ks, Mirvev ; 

Is he not dea<l, indeed I 

‘ Ligdit lie tliat earth,’ good strang’cT, prav, 

‘ Nor tliorn upon it lirced !’ 

With flowers, fit emblem of bis feme, 

Compass your poet round ; 

With flowers of every fj-agrant naine, 
ilc his warm ashes cro'.vnM I 

Claudiu'iAs OldAli'ji of Verona. 

Happy the man v.ho his whole time duLli bound 
Within the encdo.'Ure of his little ground. 

Happy the man whom the same humble place 
(The hereditary cottage of his race) 

From his first rising infancy has known, 

And by degree's sees gently bending do'.vn. 

With natural propension, to that earth 

Which both preserv’d Ids life, and gave him birth. 

Him no false distant lights, liy fortune set, 

I Could ever into foolish wanderings get. 
lie never dangers either saw or fear’d : 

The dreadful storms at sea he never licard. 

He never heard the shrill alaniis of war. 

Or the worse noises of the lawyers’ bar. 

No change of (ftmsuls mark to him the year; 

The change of seasons is his caleixiar. 

The cold and heat winter and summer shows ; 
Autumn by fruits, and spring by flowers lie knows. 
He measures time by land-marks, and has found 
For the whole day the dial of his ground. 

A neighbouring wood, born with himself, he sees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

He has only heard of near Verona’s name, 

And knows it, like the Indies, but by fame; 

Does with a like concernment notice take 
Of the Red Sea, and of Benacus* lake. 


Thus health and strcngtii he to a third age enjoys, 
And secs a long posterity of boys. 

About the spacious world let others roam; 

The yt>yage, lift*, is longest made at home. 

IIKNIIY VAUGHAN. 

Henky Vaughan (1014-109.')) published in Kir)! 
a volume of niiscdhiiicous poems, evineing consider¬ 
able strength and originulitv of tliought and copious 
imagery, tliough tinged with a ghioiiiy se(!tarianisiii 
and marred by crabbed rbymes. Mr Cainj)b(dl 
scarcely does justice to Vaughan, in styling him 
• one of the harshest even uf the inferior order of the 
school of conceit,’ though lie admits that he has 
‘some few scattercil thoughts that meet our eye 
amidst his liarsh piiges, like wild (lowers on a harren 
heath,’ As a sacred poet, Adinghan has fui inten¬ 
sity of feeling only inferior to ('rashaw. fte was a 
\V'elslnnan (born in Lreeknoekshire), and liad a dash 
of Celtic enthusiasm. He first toIiow<,d the jirofes- 
sioii of tile law, hut afterwards adojded that of a 
pliysielan. He ilocs not seem to have' attained to a 
competence in either, for he eomplains much of tlie 
proverbial poverty and sufleriiig of jioets— 

As they were merely thmwn u])itii tlii' stage, 

'J’hc mirth uf fouls, and h'gends (-f the ago. 

In liis lattor days Ahanghan gri'w deeply serious tmd 
devout, ami ])ubli:du'd a volume (d' n-ligioiis j'oetry. 
I'ontaining his ha]t])iest efliisions. '1 he po'et was not 
witliont lu)j»es (-fivnown, and In' wi^lat! tin. river 
his native vale ti» siiare in tlic distinelion —- 

Vdien I am laid to re-t ln!r<l by thy streaie,^, 

Aiul my ,‘^un sets isliere timt i( .'jeang In boiDas, 

I’ll leaie Itelilinl me such a large kiinl IIlIiL 
As sliall roileoin tliei' tioin obli\ ious nieht, 

And in the'a: vows which (liiing yet) 1 pay. 

Shed such u jireeious and endming lav, 

As shall from age to age thy fair mime b ,ol 
Till rivers leave to ran, ami meu to le.id ! 

Jn'.rhj Jlhdiaj a ad Vrdi/> r. 

[rioni ‘ Mii'X SeintilUm,., ov S';e )v(l \\ onis.’j 

Win n first thy I'ye^ unveil, give tliy soul Ju;:ve 
'I’o do the like ; onr l.iodies but forerun 
'J’he sjiirit’s duty : true hearts s)»read and heave 
Unt(,t their Coal, as llmviTs do to lie sun : 

(live liim tliy lirst thuuglits then, so shall thoe he. 
Him eoinpiiny ail day, and in him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up ; jirayer should 
Dawn with the day : lliero are set awful hours 
J wixt heaven and us ; the nuiuna, was not gt./o'l 
After suri-ri.sing; far day Huilies flower.s: 

Itise to jirei’ent tiie sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 

And heiiveii’n gate ojiens when the world’s is slmt. 

Vhdk with tliy fellmv-creatures ; inde ilie hu.'-li 
And whisjierings amongst them. Not a spring 
Dr leaf but hath his momlng hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know 1 am. (.'aiist tliou not sing ! 

() leave thy cares and follies ! (.lo tliis wtu', 

And thou art .sure to prosper all the dav. 

Serve Hod before tlie w orld ; let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; tlicn reslim 
The wliolc unto him, ami remendu'r who 
Prevail’d liy wrestling ere the sun did slilne; 

Pour oil upon the stones, weep for tliy sin, 

Then journey on, and have an eye to licavki. 

Monunga are mysteries; the first, the world’s youth, 
Man's rc.surrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shroud in their births ; the crown of life’ light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone and hidden ftod ! 
__3X1. 
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Three blesKinga wait upon them, one of which 
Sliould move—they make ua holy, happy, rich. 

When the w'orhl’a up, and every Hwarm abroad, 

Keep well thy temper, mix not with eaeli clay ; 
Ileapatch necesaities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 

Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
I lie God’s alone, and choose the better part. 

I The ]lainho(<\ 

! tFroin llic 

i vStill young ami hiic, but what is still in view 
' VW‘ slight as (»bl ami seilM, though fre.'-h ami m w. 
i How bright wert thou when Shem’s admiring (‘ve 
i 'I’liy biiniish’d tiaming arch did first descry ; 

When /('rah, Nalior, llaran, Abram, Lo(, 

'J’he yotithful r, oi bl’s gray lathers, in one knot 
; Did with iiitentive lo<»ks vvatcli every liour 
l’’or thy new light, ami ticmbled at each shouau'! 
•When tlujii do,-,t shine, darktic-'S looks whit<* ami l..ir 
Forms turn to mimi<', clouds to sn iles ami air; 

Ilain gently sjiejids liis lioiu'V■drujt'j, and pours 
Halm on the clei't earth, milk on grass and llt.v.<i-s. 
Dright jdedee of peiie(‘ and sunshine, the sure tie 
()f thy Lorti's liand, tin* olijeet of hi- eye ! 

; W'lieii J b( }|<dd thee, though UlV liedlt !><• diu}, 
Distinet, and I (•;in in thim.* see lain, 

Who lo’<ks iij'on ties iVoiu his gdorioin throt.e, 

And iai!id> the eow haiit I'etwixt all ami ( liie. 


[WjL U'u jjfn ;■ reiidi’U' M. f e.ml .uiiu'-. Iteiu.-e,".- 
of * I'UKij aiion.’J 

I’ve reml thy soul’s fair nii:l)t-]deee, ami have a 
7 'Ijc amours and courtship oi'tlic silent fpiccn ; 

Her sLol'n descents to eartli, ami what did move her 
'I'o juggle lii't ^vith luaiv'n, then with a lover; 

^Vith liatmo-^' iumU'r rescue, ami (alas!) 

To find her out, a hue and cry in Ium^s ; 

d'hy journal of d-cp my^terle-, and sad 

Noelunial pilgrimage ; witli t!:y dream-, clad 

In fancies darker tluin tliv cave ; thv giifss 

Ol’sleejiy draughts ; and as thy soul did ]>ars 

In her calm vo\age, w liat di. eourst* she heard 

< )f sidrits ; nhat vlark groves ami ill-shapM guard 

Isnicna Icil thee through ; ^\itli thy i»roud llight 

()*er Feriardes, and ileejt-musing nig’ht 

Near lair Imm-tas’ banks ; what solemn green 

The neighbour .vkades wear; and what bwins arv; seen 

In their large bowers ; with that sad path and seat 

Whicli none but light-h.a I’d nvmjihsaiid fairies beat; 

Tlieir solitary life, and Inov exempt 

I'rom common frailty—the severe contempt 

They have (tf man—tlieir jirivilege to Jiw 

A tree or Ibuntain, and in that rcj)rie\ e 

What ages limy consume : with the sad vale 

()f Diophania ; and the mournful tale 

Of the bleeding, vocal myrtle : these and move. 

Thy richer thoughts, we are upon the score 
'To thy rare fancy for. Nor dost thou fall 
brom tliy lirst maicsty, or ouglit at all 
Betray eonsumptidn. ' Thy full vigoroua bays 
Wear the same green, and" scorn the lean decays 
Ot style or matter; just as I luivo known 
Sorim cr 3 ^sta| spring, that from the neighbour down 
Deriv’d her birth, in gentle murmurs steal 
1 o tlie next vale, and proudly there reveal 
Her streams in louder accents, adding still 
More noise and waters to her channel till 
Atiast, swoll’n with increase, she glides along 
The lawns and meadows, in a wanton throng 


Of frothy billows, and in one great name 
Swallow.s the tributary brooks’ drown’d fame. 

Nor are they mere inventions, for we 
In tin: same piece lind scatter’d philosoph}'. 

Ami hidden, dispers’d truths, that folded lie 
In the <Iark shades of deep allegory, 

So neatly weav’d, like arras, they descry 
Fables with truth, fancy with histor^u 
So (hat thou hast, in this tliy curious mould, 

(’ast that commended mixture wish’d of old, 

W'liich shall these eontemplatiuiis render far 
Less mutalde, and la-ting as tlieir star; 

Ami while there is a ])<'C]de, or a sun, 

Fndyml"n's story v. itJi tim jn'r»n sl^all run. 

TurJjcr. 

Sure th<.u d:d-t ilwuri^li once, and many springe's. 
Many briglit iiKirning's, Tiiuch dew, many showers, 
I*a -.’d fder th^'li>ml ; many iiglit hearts and wing-' 
Wdiicli now are di ad, lodg’'- living towcT:. 

diiid still a new siicccssltui singe's and dies, 

Frc-ih grows grow uit, and tlieir green brandies ^hoot 
I 'ovards tlie ''Id and Mill (‘Tidurine skies, 

While the b.ov violet thrives at their root. 


'I'lioM \s STAsrmv, the iMtrn.. d editor of AJ.si hj/h/.'i, 
and autlii'i' of a IH>(vri/ c/’ J’ltun^aph}/, appears early 
in this perio l as a ])uet, having imblished a volume 
{/f his vers(;s in IGdl. 'J'he only son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, kniLdit, of (hunherhov-tIreon, in Hertford¬ 
shire, he was e lucalcd at Pembroke college, Oxford; 
spent part of his youtli in travelling; and aftCT'vards 
live<i in the Middle d'omiile. IJis jxiems, whether 
original or translated, atv ri‘ip;u:Ji;ihIe 
of liioiight and ( xpr(,\;.-i(m, though delbrmcd to some 
extent by the conceits cdMiis 


\Yhcii, cruel fair one, I am slain 
By tliy disdain, 
diud, as a trc’gliy ( f thy sconi, 

To .-'Sine old tomb am home, 

Thy u tters mu-t their power hcpioath 
'i’o those of l)cath ; 

Nor can thy ihuiH! immortal hum, 

Like monumental lives within an urn ; 

'I'hus fr<-od from tliv ]froud empire, I shall prove 
There is more liberty in De.atii than Love. 

And when forsaken lovers come 
To sec my tomb, 

Take heed tliou mix not with the crowd, 

And (as a victor) proud, 

To view the spoils thy beauty uuuh‘, 

Press near luj' shade, 
thy too ertud breath or name 
Should fan my ashes back into a hame. 

Ami thou, devour’d by thi'J revengeful Tire, 

His siierifieo, who died as thine, expire. 

But if cold enrth, or marble, must 
Conceal my dust, 

AYlulst hid ill some dark ruins, I, 

Dumb and forgotten, lie, 

The pride of all thy victory 

Will sleep with mo ; 

And they who should attest thy gloi% 

Will, or forget, or not believe this story. 

Then to increase thy triumph, let me rest, 

Siyce by thine eye slain, buri^ in thy brea^ 
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Draw near, 

You lovers that complain 
Of Fortune or Disdain, 

And to mj ashes lend a tear; 

Melt the hard marble with your groans. 

And soften the relentless stones, 

M'hose cold embraces the sad subject hide. 

Of all love’s cruelties and beauty's pride ! 

No verse. 

No epicediinn brin;:, 

Nor peaceful requiem slop:, 

To charm the terrors of my lujarse *, 

No profane nnm])ers must How near 
The sacred silence that dwells here. 

Vast ijriefs are dumb ; s(*ftly, oli, softly mourn, 
Lest you disturb the peace attends my urn. 

Yet strcAv 

I;j»on my dismal fvuve 
Sucli otierinprs as you liavc— 

Forsaken cyjin'ss and .sa<I yew ; 

For kimb^r Hewers ean take no blrtli, 

Or t^rowth, from such unha]>py earth. 

Weep only c»’er my dust, and say, Here li(‘s 
To Love and Fate an equal sacrifice. 

7V<c Loss. 

Yet ere T p^o. 

Disdainful lieauty, thou sbalt be 
S() wretched as to know 
What joy.s thou Hiny'st away with me. 

A faith so bripdit, 

As Time or Fortune could not rust ; 

So firm, tliat lovers laiprht 
Dave read thy story in my dust, 

And crown’d thy name 
With laurel verdant as thy voutb. 

Whilst tliC shrill voi(v of Fume 
Spread wide thy beauty and my truth. 

This thou hast lo>t, 

For all true lovers, wln'U they find 
That my just aims were erost, 

Will speak tiice lipditer than the wind. 

And none will lay 
Any oblation on thy slirinc, 

Dut such as would b<‘ti-ay 
Thy faitli to faiihs as false as thim*. 

Yet, if thou choose 
On such thy freedom to be.'Low, 

Affection may excuse, 

For love from sympathy doth How, 

A o/e Oil A narreon. 

[The following piece is a translolidii Ly Stanley from a poem 
by St Ainant, in which that writer Inol empluyed his utmost 
genius to expand and enforce one of the over-free seiitiments 
of the hard of Teio.s.] 

Lctss not rhyme the hours away ; 

Friends ! we must no Joiipjer play : 

Drisk Lyoius—see !—invites 
To more ravishiii" delights. 

I-»ct’s give o’er this fool Apollo, • 

Nor his fiddle longer follow; 

Fie upon his forked hill, 

With his fiddle-stick and quill; 

And the Muses, though they’re gamesome, 

They are neither young nor handsome ; 

And their freaks in sober sadness 
Are a mere poetic madness : 

Pegasus is but a horse ; 
lie tliat follows him is worse. 


See, the rain soaks to the .skin, 

Make it rain as well within. 

Wine, my boy ; we’ll sing and laugh, 

All night revel, rant, and quaff; 

Till the morn stealing behind us, 

At the table slecjiless find u.s. 

AVlien our bones (alas !) shall have 
A cold lodging in tlie grave ; 

When swift death shall overtake us, 

^Ve sliall sleep and none can wake us. 

Drink we then the juice o’ the vine 
Make <uir breasts i.yieus’ shrine; 

Ihu-ebus, our debauch beliolding, 
l>y thy image I am moulding, 

Whilst my brains I tlo replenish 
With this draught of uninix’d Klieiiish ; 
r*v tliy full-braneh'd i\y t>Nine; 

Hv this sjiiirkling glavS <f Avine ; 

]*v tliy 'I'liyrsus .so remoMiM : 

1>y tile lualths with A\hieh th’ art enoviiM ; 

Dy tlie feasts Avhieh (loni jui/r ; 

By thy niinieroiis victories ; 
liv the howls by ^Mo-nads nuole ; 

Bv this baut-LO'Ut carbonade ; 

By thy col.mrs red ami while; 

Ity the tiiAern, thy (b light ; 

Bv the sound thy orgies spread ; 

]»V the shine' ol nosi's red ; 

By iby tabic five fwr all ; 

Ity the jro ial earni val ; 

By tbv laio.ruage eabulistic : 

By thv eyiabal, drum, and hi> stick ; 

By the times thv quarl-jiots strike up ; 

Bv tli\ si'jhs. ilu' loidvcii hi<'eu]i ; 

By thy iiivslic s^t of rantom ; 

Ity thv iiever tanied p.mthei'. ; 

Jtv this swee't, lids fre'''ii :ind (ice aii ; 

IW thy p'oat, as i-ha'^te* as ui.' a.ic ; 

By thv fulsome Cretan lass; 

By tlie o],l man on tlie U'S ; 

Bv thy cousins in mix'd shape-^ ; 

By tlie (lower e;f fairest crapes ; 

Bv thv bi^ks famM f'ar aioi s\id'* ; 

By thy st<*re of neats'-iongues dry'd ; 

By thv im'eii-e, Indian smoke ; 

By th<‘ joys tlmii do-^l ]•ro^ok^,‘ ; 

By tbismalL Wc'stjdialia. pmmmon ; 

By these sausaces that, iniiunie one ; 

]>v thy tall maji'stic tlugC'Oi-, ; 

]ty mass, tope, jind thy ihiji-dr.acoii'. : 
fty this (dive’s unctuous sa\our ; 

J{y tliis orange, the nines' Hu\our ; 

By this cheese (ferriin wlili notes ; 

By thy dc.arest favourites ; 

'J'o thy fndie order call u-*, 

Knights of the deep bowl iustuil us ; 

Ami to show thvs(dl'divine, 

Never let it want for wim-. 

Is {Ac to Mo 'fhas. 

[Stanley hero tratislate.** ii ix'vm of Marino, in whteii that 
writer had in hi-teyo the ' ceond id\ 1 of .Mos^ iius. j 

Along the mead Furopa walks, 

'J'o ehoo.se th(‘ fairest of its gems, 

Wliich, ]dueking; from their slender stulk-S, 

She weave.^ in fragrant diadems. 

Where’er tin* beauteous virgin troiuls, 

The eomnion jHsqdc of the Held, 

To ki.s.s her feet bowing their heads, 
iJomag’c as to their goddess yield. 

’'Twixt whom ambitious wars arise, 

Which to the (pjecn nhall first present 
A gift Arabian spice outvies, 

The votive offering of their scent. 

320 
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When (leathlesfi Ainariinth, this Htrife, 

Greedy by dying to decide, 

Begs she would her ^i^rccn thrc.'id of life, 

As love’s fair destiny, divide. 

Pliant Acanthus now the vine 
And ivy enviously beholds, 

Wisliing )kt odorous arms might twine 
About this fair in such strict folds. 

The A’iolet, by her fnot o|»])rest, 

Doth from th.'vt touch enamour’d ri^^e. 

But, losing straight wliat made her blot. 

Hangs down her head, looks pale, and dies. 

C'litia, to new <levo(lon won, 

Doth low li<‘r f'ornirr faith <lcny, 

Secs in her face a double Min, 

And glories in apostaey. 

'J'h(' (till vfloivcr, Avhicli niocl^.-, the sklc-', 

('I’he meadow’s painted lainlxjwj seeks 
A bright<*r lu.'tre froni Jier <‘yes, 

And rii'licr scarict fit-m her chet'k^. 

ddie jocund ibuu iob--]uce aj>]>ear>., 

Because ne;,’]«'‘’t<'d. <liscont'-nt ; 
d'lie mornin'.'' lunii'h’d )n r with teals ; 

Her slirhs <'.\j'irlng <jdours \ent. 

Nar<ds'U' in lev ey('s, once more, 

Seems his own beauty to admire ; 

In wut<'i‘ not so <dear betbro, 

As n'pre-entcd mav in fire. 

Tlu' Crocus, wlu> Would gladly ( iaim 
A pri\ileg«‘ ab'o,r*the rest, 

Begs wltii Ins ttiple longue ..f flame, 

To b(' transplantevl to her l)reas.t. 

'fhe Hyaeiiith, in wlio-e pabf ]ca^e^ 

'file hand of Nature writ bis fate, 

"W’ilii a glad smile bis si;_.h (l<‘ceiM"*s 
In hopes to be inon' fortunate. 

His head the drowyv I’oppy rais'd, 

Awak'd liy this a]>]»roaehing morn. 

And view’tl her purple liirht am.i/’d, 

Though his, alas! was but her scorn. 

None of tliis arom.'ilic* erravd. 

But for ibelr kind dicttb liumbly call, 
t'ourting lur hand, like martyrs juofld, 

By s(» ilivine a late to fall. 

The royal maid th’ aj^plause disdains 
Of vulgar flowers, and <inly ehose 
'i'lie hashful glory of the jdaitis. 

Sweet <luughtcr of tlie spring, the HosC. 

She, like herself, a fpieen appears, 

Kais'd on a verdant thorny' throne. 

Guarded by anior.cis winds, ami wears 
A purple robe, a golden crow n. 

Slit .TOIIN DENHAM. 

Sir John Denham (101.5-1608') w as the son of the 
chief baron of excdicqiicr in Ireland, but w as educated 
at Oxford, then the chief resort of till the poctit'al 
.and high-spirited cavaliers. J)enlnim was wild and 
dissolute in his youth, and squandered away great 
part of his patrimony at the gaming-table, lie was 
made governor of Farnham castle by Charles I.; 
and after the monarch had b(?en delivered into the 
hands of the arm 5 % secret corresiwndence w’as 
partly carried on by Denham, who w'as furnished 
with nine several ciphers for the purpose. Charles 
had a respect for literature, as well as the arts; and 
Milton records of Ijim that he made Shakspeare’s 
plays the closet-companion of his solitude. It would 
appear, however, that the king wished to keep 
poetry apart from state affairs; for ho told Denham, 


on seeing one of his pieces, * that when men arc 
young, and have little else to do, they may vent tlie 
overflowings of their fancy in that way; but when 
they are thouglit fit for more serious employ¬ 
ments, if they still persisted in that course, it looked 
as if they minded not the way to any better.’ The 
poet stood corrected and ]>ridled in his muse. In j 
10-48 Dcnliarn c onveyed the Duke of York to France, ' 
and resideil in Hint country some time. His estate | 
wins sold by the Long Barliament; but the Rcstora- ! 
tion revived Ins fallen digtiity and fortunes. He, 
wois made survi vor of the king's buildings, and a- 
knight of the bath. In domestic life Hie ^ et docs i 
not stem to ha\f‘ l»ec;n liaj>]ty. He had freed him-j 
self from his early excesses :iml follies, but an unfor- • 
tunate marriage darkened bis closing years, wliieh ; 
were unha}>pily visiteil by insanity. H(^ recovered,' 
to receive the congratulations of Jiiitler, his fellow- ! 
j)(x.*t, and to commemorate the death of Cowley, in! 
one ol his happie.st eti'usions. j 

('(Hjper's the poem b v, liicli Denham is nowg 
best knowm, eon^ivts m betwei n thn e and four Iiun-j 
dred lines, written in the lieroic (•oiix)lct. The de-1 
s(‘ription.s are interspersed w ith .se ntimental digres-' j 
sions, suggested by the objects anamd—-the river’ 
Thames, a ruined abbey, SVindsoi* forest, and the' 
field of Runnymede. J'lie view'from Cooper’s Hill 
is rich and luxuriant, but the muse of Denham w’as’ 
more refit ctive than deM.‘ri]>ti ve. 1 )r Johnson assigns 
to this i>oet the i>r;iise of being ‘ the author of a 
speeii's of eomtioxition tliat may l>e denominated 
local poetry, of which the fundamental subject is 
s.>me jiarticular landseapr, to bo ])oetieally described, 
with the addition of snob embellishments as may be 
supplied l*v historical retrosjK'etion or incidental 
meditation.' Ben Jonson's fine ])oC!n on Penshurst 
mav dispute tlie palm of (’riginality on this point , 
with the ‘('oojier's Hill,’ hnt Jonsoii could not have ; 
wTdten with .such euiTectne.ss, or wdth such intense \ 
and pointt'd ex])ression, as Denham. The vcrsifica- j 
tion t)f this poet is generally smooth and flowing, ^ 
hut he had no pretensions to the •genius of Cowley, ^ 
or to the dejdh and delicacy of feeling possessed by 
the old dramatists, or tlie poets of the ELizal>et!ian 
period. He reasoned fluently in verse, without j 
glaring faults of style, and hence obtaincil the appro- ' 
bation of Dr Johnson far above his deserts. Denham 
could not. lik(‘ his contemporary, Chamberlayne, 
liavc descrilied the beauty of a summer morning— 

The inoniiiig hath not bt-t her virgin blush, 

Nor stop, but mine, soil’d the caidh’s tiuscird robe. 
How full of heaven this solitude appears, 

This heultbful eoinfoi t of the linppy swain : 

Who from his hard but peaceful Ixal ixiused up, 

In’s morning exercise sainted is 
By a full quire of featherM choristers, 

Wedding their notes to the enamour’d air ! 

Here nature in her unaft'eeteil dress 
Plaited with valleys, and emboss’d with hills 
Knehus’d with silver streams, and fring’d with woods, 
Sits lovely in lier native rus.Mct.’'* 

Chamberlayne is comparatively unknown, and has 
never been included in any edition of the poets, yet 
every reader of taste or sensibility must feel that the 
above picture far transcends the cold sketches of 
Denham, and is imbued with a poetical spirit to which 
he was a stranger. ‘ That Sir John Denham began a 
refomuition in our verse,’ says Southey, ‘ is one of 
the most groundless assertions that ever obtained 
belief in literature. More thought and more skill 
had been exercised before his time in the constnic- 
tion of English metro than he ever bestowed ou the 

♦ Chamberla>'iio*s * Lovo’a Victory.* 
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subject, and by men of far greater attainments, and 
far higher powers. To improve, indeed, either upon 
the versification or tlie diction of our great writers 
was impossible; it was impossible to exceed them in 
the knowledge or in tlie practice of their art, but it 
was easy to avoid the more obvious faults of inferior 
authors: and in this w^ay he succeeded, just so f«u' 
as not to be included in 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ; 

nor consigned to oblivion with the persons of qini' 
lity” wiio contributed their vapid effusions to the 
miscellanies of those days. Ilis proper place is 
among those of his contemporaries and successors 
wiio called themselves wits, and liave since been en¬ 
titled ptoets by the courtesy of Ihigland.’ * Denham, 
nevertheless, deserves a place in English literature, 
though not that high one \vhl('h has heretofore been 
assigned to liim. i'lic traveller wiio crosses the 
Alps or Pj'ronees finds j)leasure in the contrast af¬ 
forded by level plains and calm streams, and so Den¬ 
ham’s correctness pleases, after tlie w ild imaginations 
and irregular liarmoii v of tlie greater ma.sters of the 
lyre who preceded him. In reading him, w'c feci that 
wc are descending into a different scene—tlie ro¬ 
mance is over, and w^c must be content with smooth¬ 
ness, regularity, and order. 

[Tlic Thames and Windsor Forest.'} 

[From * Cooi^er’s Hill.’J 

My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays ; 
Thame.*}, the most lov’d of all the ocean’s sons 
By Ids old sire, to his embraces runs, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with tho.se streams he no remcnibranco hold, 
Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold, 

His genuine and less guilty wealth to exj)lore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his slmro. 

O’er which he kindly sprca<ls his spacious w ing. 

And hatches plenty for tli’ ensuing spring. 

And then destroys it with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers wdiich their infants overlay ; 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resurncH the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations s[)oil 

The mowx'r’s hopes, nor mock the pdoughman’s toil, 

But Godlike Ids unwearied bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good lie does. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confin’d, 

But free and common, as the sea or w ind. 

When he to boast or to disperse his stores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores. 

Visits the world, and in his flying tow'crs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where ’tis, be.stovvs it where it wants, 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants ; 

So that to us no thing, no pilace is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

Oi could IJlow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example^ as it is my theme! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not did!. 

Strong without rage, without (y&^owmg full. 

♦ ★ ♦ 

Bat his proud head the aiiy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat, 

The common fate of all that’s high or great. 

Low at his foot a spacious plain is pbwj’d, 

Between the mountain and the stream embrac’d, 

% 

♦ Southeyif Cowper, rol. it p. 130. ^ 


Which shade and shelter from the hill derives, 

While the kind river wealth and beauty gives ; 

And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variet}', which all the rest endears. 

This scone had some bold Creek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard 
Of fairies, satyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 

Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames ! 
’Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a quick poetic sight escape. 

The four lines printed in Italics have been praised 
by every critic from Drydcn to the present day. 

[Thr Feformation—Monks and Puritans.} 

Here should my wonder dwell, and hew my praise, 
But my fix'd thoughts my wandering eye betrays. 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, wlio.^c top of late 
A chapel crown'd, till in tho common fate 
'i'll’ adjoining abbey ft-H. -^lay no such storm 
Fall on our times, wliore ruin must reform ! 

'I'ell me, my must*, Asliat nionstious diio «)fi<'me, 

WJi.'if ('rinx- could any (’Jiii'tinn king incense 
To such a rage { luxury or lust ? 

Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just ? 

Were these their eriines ’ They were his own much 

iiKtre ; 

But wealth is crime enough to liiin lliat'.s poor, 

Who haA ing spent tlie treasures rd' his crown, 
(’ondemns their luxury to feed his own. 

And yet this net, to varnish o'er tlie sliainc 
C)f sacrih*ge, must bear devotion's name. 

No crime so l»o]d, but would be understood 
A real, or at least a .seeming g<>'>d. 

AVho fears md to do ill, yt't fears (hi name, 

Ami, free from eonseience, is a slave to fame. 

'I'hus ho the church at once protects, and spoils ; 

But ])rim;es' swords arc sharjjcr than their Htyle*. 

And thus to th’ ages past he makes amends, 

'I'heir eliarity destroys, their faith defends. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In eiiqdy, airy eontemj)lation dwi'll ; 

Ami like the block unmoved lay ; but ours, 

As much too active, like the stork devours. 

Is there no Icmjierate region cun be known, 

Betw'ixt their frigid and our torrid z.oiie ? 

Could W'C noi wake from that, lethargic dream, 

But to be restless in a w'orse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was tlierc no cure, 

But to be cast into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge luive no bound, but must advance 
8o far, to make us w ish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than, led by a false gniidc, to err by day. 

Denham bad just and enlightened notions of the 
duty of a translator. Mt i« not his business alone,’ 
he says, ‘to translate l.'iiiguagc into language, hut 
poesy into poesy; and poesy is so subtle a spirit, 
that, in pouring out of one language into another, 
it will all evaporate; and if a new spirit be not 
added in the translation, tlierc will remain no¬ 
thing but a caput mortuum; there being certain 
graces and happinesses peculiar to every language, 
which give life and energy to the w ords.’ Hence, in 
his poetical address to Sir liichard Fanshawc, on hU 
translation of ‘ I^astor Eido,* our poet says— 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline 
Of tracing word by word, and lino by line. 

Those are the labour’d births of slavish brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowq^jss affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at words. 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 

To make translations and translators too. 


i. 
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77 ^?/ hut ‘praei've the ashca^ thou the flame, 

Tt'ue to Ida sense, hut tru&i' to his fame. 

The two last lines are very happily conceivecl and 
expressed. Dcnlmni wrote a trjigedy, the Sophjf, 
whieh is but a tame cornmonplaec plot of Turkish 
jealousy, treachery, and murder. t)ecasionally, there 
is a vigorous thouglit or line, as when the envious 
king asks Ilaly— 

na\(j ii'»t I performed actions 
An great, and with as ;j,icat a moderation ? 

The otlii r replies— 

Ay, sir, but that’s forgotten ; 

Actions of the last age are like almanacs ol the last 
year. 

'rids sentiment was too Indy felt by many of the 
cavaliers in tlie days of (’InirlcH II. \Ve isul)join 
j)art of Ihadium’s elegy on the death of ( owley, in 
winch it will he seen tliat t!ie jh.'cI forgot that Shak- 
5 pcare was Ijuricd on the hanus ot his native Avon, 
not in Westminster Al'iivy, ami that botli he and 
•I'letelier ciicM long ere time lia<l ‘ Ida.sted tiieir hays.’ 

ihi Mr Ahrah'Jh! ('ou'h>/. 
llis Dcalli autl lUirial amon-st tlio Ancient i\)et8. 



PootH* Corjicr, Wes>tnvin»tcr AMk-v. 


Old Chancer, like the niurniiig star, 

'J’o us discovers day from tar. 

Jlis light those mists and clouds dissoh’d 
Wliich our dark nation lung involv’d J 
But ho, dcsccmling to the shades, 

Darkness again the age invades ; 

Next (like Aurora) Spenser ro.se, 

Who.se purple blush tlie day foiwshowB ; 
The other three with his own fires 
Ph(V!bu.s, the poet’s god, ins})ires : 

By Shakspoarc’s, donaou’s, Klctelior's linos. 
Our stage’s lustre Uoiuc’s outshines. 

Those poets near our prince.s sleep, 

And in one grave their mansion koi’ip. 
They lived to see so many days. 

Till time had blasted all their bays ; 

But cursed be the fatal hour 

That pluck’d the fairest sweetest flower 


That in the Muses’ garden grew, 

And amongst wither’d laurels throw. 

'J'inie, which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley staircc di<l rij^eness give. 

Old mother wit and nature gave 
Shakspeare and Fletcher all they have: 

In Spenser and in Jonson, art 
Of slower nature got the start ; 

But both in him so e^jual are. 

None knows wliich bearH the happiest share ; 

To him no anther was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

He melted not the ancient gold. 

Nor with Ben .Tonson did make bold 
To j»lundcr all the Bortian stores 
Of poets and of orators : 

Horaee his wit and Virgil’s state 
He ffid not steal, but emulate ; 

And when lie would like tliem a2»j‘car, 

Their g-arb, l»ut not their clothes, did wear ; 

He not from Boine alone, hut Greece, 

Like .Jason brought th(- golden ilcccc ; 

To him that langmage (tiiougdi to Tfone 
Of th' oihers) a.s his own v.'as known. 

Oil a, stilfgale, as Flaccus sings, 

'I’he Tiiel.an swan ( xtends his wings, 

When through th’ i thercid ehnids he fiit.s 
'!'<» the same pheii ' ..r s'.. n doili Cu e ; 

Old Pimlar’p, hci -l-ls by him arc reach’d. 

When on tlmt gale his Avin;:- arc stretch’d ; 

Hi.s fancy and hi.s judgnnenl such, 

Idich to ill’ other seem'd (o:> mucii ; 

His severe judgment gdving law, 

His inodj-<t lancy liej't in awe. 

Sou;'/ f ‘ J/f'. y/e . 

[Ih-orn tiu- ‘ Sunliyg ,’i'. t v d 

M<u]dn'us, tht^Juind !c go'd, tliat (bv IN 

; In Cottages ami sm dry cel!-, 

i i ■'.t • ■ . ru(,fs ,Mid b’' fp oj (b. - n; 

; And, limu'di he fears ii" ])rincc’'' fr- '’ 
i Fbu's from the circle of a crown. 

1 ('erne, I say, iln-u poiverinl inul, 

I Ami thy b. .oL-n charming r el, 

I Di]'t in th<' Leth- an lake, 

: O'er his wakeful temples shake, 

; L('^t he sln uhl sleep and never vake. 

I Nature, alas ! why art thou so 
1 Ohlig-ai to thy greatf'-t foe! 

• Sloei*, that is thv best repast, 

! Yet of dentil it Ix nrs a ta-to, 

' And botli are the same thing at l ist, 
i 

I WILLIAM Cn.\MnLULAVN»;. 

AVilli.\m (Tiamukulavnk (l6H»-lti8J0 describes 
liim.self in the title-page to bis works as ‘ of Sbaftes- 
Imrv, in the county of Dorset.’ The poet practised 
a.s a phv.Nician at Shaftesbury ; but be appears to 
have wielded the sword 

be wt bi p r ei wy n t"!itYidn'g tTie nwaTTsts at the "battle of 
Newbury. Hi.s eireuni.^hmeis must have been far 
from tlourisliing, a.s, like Ahuigban, be complain.s 
keenly of the iioverty of poets, and states that be 
was debarred from of Ins 

works of Cbambcrlayne consTv^bf Dyo 
—Lords Viefon/, a tragi-oomedy published in 
; and Pharonnkiu, a Heroic Poenu published in 
1 Got). The scene of tlie first is laid in Sicily, 
that of ‘Pharonnida’ is also partly in Sicily, but 

cbielly in Greece. With^.exurnt cojmmuu^ no 

to floalL ninti 
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through all the windings of romantic Jove, plots, 

. -''anHltUrehturcs, more timetlian 

ago cQuJd ttfn>Td~we need 
that Chanibcrlayne “was" an unsuccessful 
poet. His works were almost totally forgotten, till, 
ill our own day, j\ii_(mthQr jio less remarkable for 
the beauty of his. original coi^posItiQii^jrifah for liis 
t'^erSTy research (iiuT sOUiTd “criticism, ;^I^~Camp^>ell, 
1 in Ins ‘ Specimens offTie Poetsrih 11819, by quoting 
largely from ‘IMiaronnida,’ and pointing out the ‘rid 
breadth ancl variety of its smies/ a p<>UnPTtt«ti 
puttTOiS of its^'c^lrnra'cTcrs and situations, drew attea- 
tioii ,lo Jlic ^ imagery, purity of scntinjcnt 
[yUnd ^ of description, which lay, ‘like 

metals in the aniiie*’ in the neglected volume ol 
Chamberlajyme. We cannot, however, suppose tha 
tbe-nrofkS" ()f this poet can ever be popular; Jiis 
beauties axe marred by infelicity of execution 
though not deficient In the genius of a port, he ha< 
little of .the skill of the artist. Tlielieroic couplet 
then wandered at will, sometimes into a‘ wilderness 
of sweets,’ but at otlicr times into tediousness, man- 
jgcnsm^lihVdThe sense was not er)in- 
pressed by the form c)f the verse, or by any eorreet 
nilcs of metrical ^harmony. Ciiambcrlayne alsc 
ISbbuTTrdTfnTer the disadvnhtage of liis story being 
long and intricate, and his style such—from the 
prolonged teuderne^ss and jaitims -of his scenesl—as 
ccand;uety .xarrfnl nnd 

Utl chtivc perusal. Donliam was patent to all-—sTioft, 
seiiffentibiisj* and pcrspiciuuis. 

The dissatisfaction of the poet witl) his obscure 
and neglected situation, (lcpre.ssed by poverty, 
breaks out in the following passage descriptive of ;i 
rich simpleton;— 

flow purblind is the M orhl, that sucli n luoiister. 

In a few dirty acre.s swaddled, must 
lie rnountc’d, in opinion’s emjUy ‘^calc, 

Above tlie noblest virtues that julorn 
Souls that make worth tlu ir centre, and to that 
Draw all the lines of action ? W'orn with u'k* 


The spangled curtains of the sky, within 
Whose boundless orbs the circling planets spin 
I'hosc threads of time upon whose strength roly 
The pond’roiis hiinlens of mortality. 

An adamantine world she sees, more j>ure, | 

IMore glorious far than this—fram’d to endure | 
The shock of dooms-duy’s darts. j 

ChamlKTlayne, like INIilton, was fond of dcscrihing | 
the charms of morning. We have copied one pas- ; 
sage in the previous notice of Denham, and imtnc- j 
reus brief sketches, j 

Like atoms of the rainbow (luttcring round, I 

are intersi^ersed throughout his works. For ex- : 
ample— 

^^'llore every bough 

AlaintaiuM a featlKU-'d cliorister to sing , 

Soft ]ianegyrics, and the rude ings bring 
Into a murmuring slumber, wliiNt (lie ealm 
Morn on eaeh leal'did lumg lier liejuid balm, : 

With an intent, bef(U<‘ the next sun’s birlli, i 

'J'o dro}) it in those wounds, whieli tlu* cleft earth i 
Deceiv'd from last day’s beams. 

Of vinrin purity be says, willi singular beauty of j 
expression— | 

. he m on i lug jj.Q;irl s, I 

l)i‘o]>t in theTilyV sjM>ticss bosom, arc i 

Lev^ ehfiMjteiy cool, ere the lucridiau sun 
Ij.ath kiirs'd tiicni iutu licai. 

In a grave narrative passage of ‘ Ditironnida,’ be , 
stops to note the beauties of the morning— , 

The glad )>inls had . ^»g ‘ < i 

A lullaby to-night, the lurk was fic<l, 

On dropjiing wings, up from his dewy bed, i 
To fan tlicm in the rising sunbeams. 

I^nhappn L(/rr. 

[From ‘ Pharouniil.a.’] 


The noble soldier sits, whilst, in his cell, 

The scholar stews his catholic bruins for food. 

7’he traveller return’d, tmd poor may go 
A second pilgrimage to farmers’ doors, or end 
His journey in a hospital ; few being 
So generous to relieve, where virtue doth 
Necessitate to crave. Harsh })Ovcrty, 

That moth, which frets the sacred robe of wit, 
Thousaiuks of noble spirits blunts, tliat else 
Had spun rich threads of fancy from the brain : 

But they are souls too much sublim’d to thrive. 

The following description of a dream is finely 
executed, and seems to have suggested, or at least 
bears a close resemblance to, the splendid o|x;ning 
lines of Dryden’s ‘ Kcligio Laid — 

A strong prophetic dream, 

Diverting by enigmas nature’s stream, 

Long hovering through the portals of lier iniiul 
On vain fantastic wings, at length did find 
The glimmerings of obstmeted reason, by 
A brighter beam of pure divinity 
Led into supernatural light, whose rays 
As much transcended reason’s, as the day’s 
Dull mortal fires, faith apprehends to be 
Beneath the glimmerings of divinity. 

Her imimprison’d soul, disrob’d of all 
Terrestrial thoughts (like its original 
In heaven, pure and immaculate), a fit 
Companion for those bright angels’ wit 
Which the gods made their messengers, to bear 
This sacred truth, seeming transported where, 

Fix’d in the flaming centre of the world, 

The heart o’ th’ microcosm, about which is hurl’d 


‘ L’f a sin t(* bt- 

Born high, that robs me of my liberty? 

Or the curse of gn atn{‘'^>< to behold 
^'irtue throu;rh sucli faL(‘ optics a.s iinbdd 
No s]deiidour< ’ie^^s from (‘(pial ('rbs tli(*y shine? 
What heavirii made fre(', ambiiioiis men confine 
IitTt^lar dep'ces. Poor Love must dwell 
Within no climate but what’s parallel 
l^nto our Inmour’d births; tlm cnvlc<I tht«? 

C>f princes oft these burdens find from state, 

When lowly swains, knowing no parent’s Vv>icc 
A negative, make a i'rw liappy choice.* 

And here .slie sjglicd ; then A^ith sojiie drop.s^ dl.stiird 
From Love’s”m(^^t S(j\cretgn (dlxTr,'nlrd 
The her ey(?s, whi^lq ere 

thus reealfs again ; * Ibit ne’er, 
Ne er, my Argulla, shall these fears destroy 
Aly hop»c.s of thee ; Hc;iv(‘n ! let me but enjoy 
So much of all those bbissings, ivhieli their biith 
(’an take from frail mortality ; and Karth, 
Cpntractin^' all her curses, cannot make 
A Btorm of danger' imid etioagh te shake 
Me to a tfcrnblmg prniteheier* a CUrse, ' 

To Jiniike thld libiTor tff my suffering woixe, 

Sent in a father’s name, like vengeance fell * 
From angiy Heav’n, upon my head may divell ' 

In an etenial stain—my honour’d name I 

/]iagnu:e^may1ahgtilsh~:busy fame ! 

My fepulation spot — uffectibh be > 

Term’d uncommanded lust—jibari) poverty 1 

Tharj^ ji aiat kUla the gentle fiowT <jrTbrc, 

Aa the result of all these ifla, ttiay pr6TO—— 

My greatest miseiy—unless to find 
i Myself uijpitied. Yet not so unkind 
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Would 1 cHteem this mercenary band, 

As those far more mali^^nant powers that stand, 
ArmM with diHsuasions, to obstruct the way 
Fancy directs ; but let tlioso souls obey 
Their harsh commands, that stand in fear to shed 
Hepentiint tcara : I am resolved to tread 
Those doubtful paths, throiiuh all the shades of fear 
That now benights them. la>ve, with pity hear 
Thy HUj>i)liaut’H prayer, and when my clouded eyes 
Shall cease to weep, in sinilesTMl sacritiee 
To thee such otlyjinj^Hj tliat the ifimohl date 
Of death’s rough hands shall never violate.* 


ED3II;NI> WALLER. 

ICdmend Waller (Ihuo IhsT) ^va8 a courtly and 
aniatory iJoet, i iift-r ior to ilerriek or Suckling in 
najUii:iiLibdiuj.ui^ to 

tTieiii in correctness and in general powers of versi¬ 
fication. The iH)cms of Waller have itil the suiootU-. 



IlUnmnJ tValk-r. , 

ness and polish of iiuHlern verse, and hcju'O a high, 
perhaps t 6 <) Tilgh, rank has l)een claimed for him 
as one of the lirst veluiers ami iinjuovers of ptulioal 
dichion. One cause of ^WliTler’s refinement was 
dhBbttess his (*arly and lamiliar inU-n’ourse with tlie 
court ami riol)ility, and the light convirsatiimal na¬ 
ture of most of Ids productions. He wrote for the 
world of fashion and of taste—consigning 

The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade. 

And he WTote in the same strain till he was ui)wards 
of fourscore! llis life has more romance than his 
poetry. Waller was born at Coleshill, in Hertford¬ 
shire, and in his infancy was left heir to an estate 
of jC 80(H) per annum. His mother was a sister of 
the celebrated John Hampden, hut was a royalist in 


inexorable, and bestowed her hand on the Earl of 
Sunderland. It is said that, meeting her long after¬ 
wards, wlien she was far advanced in years, tlie lady 
asked him when he would again write such verses 
upon her. ‘ When you are as young, 
as hand some, as 3 ’ou ^erc then,’ replje< 

Jffij)oeF. TttC" TiH^iderTtlillords a key 
^iracter. He w as 

but cold and:^tlfiTn destitute aliJ^^of Mgh prin- 
cTpTe^ and^ cleep Teel jug. Asa member of pamameflf, 
•’Waller (fistinguished himself on the popular side, 
and was chosen to conduct the prosecution against 
Judge Crawley for his opinion in favour of levying 
8 hil>-nionev. His speech, on delivering theiuipeach- 
meiit, was printed, and 20,DUO copies of it sold in one 
day. Shortly" afterwards, however, Waller joined 
in a ])lot to surprise the city militia, and let in the 
king’s forces, for w hich he was tried and Rentenced 
to one year’s imj)risoninent, and to pay a fine of 
X’HbOO'l His conduct on this occasion w^as meap [ 
aiyd jubject. At the expiration of his imprisonment, 
the iMXif w'cnt abroad, and resided, amidst much 
s plen do ur and h()>pitalit y,.in France, lie returned 
during the pndectorate, and wlien Cromwell died. 
Waller celebrated the event in one of his iposF 
vigorous and in']wessiy£j)oems. Tlie ima ge of,file^ 
chnurnituveaTHi, TTmljg)i reaTCjTl^y'ino ec> hands, 

KooifTiT J in pit e te^ undyr Cromwell, and 

WaTlerwas ready with a congratulatory addtess to 
Charles II. The royal otVering was considered in- 
i’erior to the ])anegyri(‘ on Croimvell, and the king 
iiimself (wlio admitted the poet to terms of courtly 
intiiiL'iey) is sai<l to have told liim of the disparity". 

‘ l*oets,^ini,’ repli( d the witty, self-possessed Waller, 

*km^ycc^l betjy r in fiction tlian in trjutJi.’ In the 
first parliament Rumnuined liy TTfk^^^ Wiiller sat 
for the town of Hastings, and he served for ditferent 
places in all the parliaments of that reign. Bishop 
liuriiet say.s he wais tlie delight of the house of 
eoinmoii.s. At the accession of James 11. in 1685, 
the venerable poet, then eighty" years of age, was 
elected representative for a borough in ComwalL 
The mad (*arc*er of .lames in seeking to subvert the 
national church and constitution w"as foreseen by 
this vvary and sagacious observer: ‘ hu-wilL he .left,* 
JlubFupon the strauiL’ Feeirng 
his long-pri)Tmcfed life close, Waller^ 

pureluised a small projierty' at Coleshill, saying, 
Would he gbpi to die like the stag, where he was 
rou&ud.’^ Tlie wish was not fnltfitcd; be died at 
lTe\'ic()nsfield on the 21 st of October 1087, and in the 
churchyard o£ that place (where also rest the ashes 
of F.dmun<l Burke) a monument has been erected to 
his memory. 

The first collection of Waller’s ix)eins was made 
by himself, and i>uhlished in the year 1G64. It 
w ent through numerous editions in his lifetime ; and 
in 1690 a st‘eond collection was made of such pieces 
as lie had jiroduced in his latter years. In a ixKdical 
dedication to L:i(ly Harley% prefixed to this edition, 
and written by Elijah Fenton, Waller is styled the 

Maker and model of melodious v^rse. 


feeling, and UvSCil to lecture Cromw'ell for his share 
in the death of Charles I. Her son, the poet, was 
cither a roundhead or a roy ali.st, as the time served. 
He entered parliament ami wrote liis first poem 
when he was eighteen. At twenty-five, he ini^rried 
a rich heiress of London, who died the same year, 
and tlie peat immediately became a suitor of La<ly. 
Dorothea Sidney", eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Ikiicester. To this proud and peerless fair one 
Waller dedicated the better portion of his ])oetry", 
and Penshurst echcMgd,tO,.:UjLe praises 

hfa S acharl ya. Ttady^ ITbfo^EKea^ ’ 1 lowever,^ was 


This eulogium seems to cmliody the opinion of 
Waller's contemporaries, and it was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by’ Dryden and Pi)i>c, who had not sufficiently 
Mudie d the excgliuut modela- vemfkmtion fur- 
in^ITetniy'llurold iiotds, and-tlM^w^rich pee^ 
TtnrTfTT5o<>nrue&2lif goodjssJ^t 

and m 1 Ifi irrp tlegancp, rendert^ him T>ppul^^ with 
tupitiiisas w'ijSuUie^iiujltitude; while his pi'bmineuce | 
as a piiblic man, for so TOitity years, would increase 
curiosity" as to his works. AFallcr is now seldom 
read. The p layfuln ess of his fa ncy , and ^ 
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lgeni ii»o feeling acd JJie, language of nature. His 
poems are chiefly short and in^SntnlrtnirTarwrote 
a poem on Divine Love, in six cantos. Cowley had 
written his ‘ Davideis,’ and recommended sacred sub¬ 
jects as adapted for poetry; but neither he nor 
Waller succeeded in this new^ ^Tifl iiigiipy^jypiL- of 



I Waller•« Tomh. 

, the niu^ Such an eini.loynu ni of their talents 
j 'waTlfraceful and becoming in advanced life, but 
I their liglit, airy, and 

I J^ecasdonin^poems, by that gallantry, adula- 

1 tion, and p lay <iL:lhiicr. which ‘ cliaracterised the 

j 'SSaHSr-pottli. . .■ — 

! Od Lore. 

Anger, in hasty words or blows, 

Itself disebargos on onr ft.)cs ; 

Aiid sorrow, too, linds souie vedit'f 
In tears, ’\vliich wait upon our griof: 
j So ev’ry passion, ljut fond lovo, 

i Unto its ow'ii redress does move; 

I * But that alone the wretch inclines 

To what prcYcnts his ov. n <I;*vinTi.s ; 

Makes him lament, and sigli, and wceji, 
Disorder’d, tremble, fawn, and creej) ; 

Postures whicli render hiuj despis’d, 

Where he endeaA oiirs to he jn i//d. 

For women (boni to bo control I’d) 

Stoop to tJie forward and tlie bold ; 

Affect the haughty and the proud, 

Tlie gay, the frolic, and the loud. 

Who first the gen’rous steed opju-est, 

Not kneeling did salute the beast; 

But with high courage, life, and foi‘ce, 
Approaching, tam’d th’ unruly horse. 

Unwisely wc the wiser Fast 
Pity, supposing them opprest 
With tyrants* force, whose law is wall. 

By which they govern, spoil, and kill; 

Each nymph, bulmoderatel y fair. 

Coxxmiands with nh lehe rlgournore. 


Should some brave Turk, that walks among 
His twenty lasses, -hidght and young, 

Behold as many gallants hero, 

AVilLnaoilest guise and silent fear, 

All to one feinale idol bend. 

While her high pride does scarce descend 
To mark their follies, he would swear 
That these her guard of eunuchs were, 

And that a more inajestie queen, 

Ur humbler vslaves, he had not seen. 

All this with indignation spoke, 

In vain I struggled with tlie yoke 
Of-ntigidv l^ove : that CiOJlqn ring.look, 

When next beheld, like li;dduing strook ; 

hiv blasted soul, and'wrni+rnrhe bo\v 
LoVvI'T Til an those I jiitied noiv. i 

So the tall stag, upon the briiik 
Of some smooth stream about to drink, 

Surveyiiig there Ins armed head, 

With shame rememhers tiiaf he tied { 

I’lie seorned dogs, re,•'oI^e' to try ' 

I'he combat next ; hut if ihcii <'ry 
Invades again his trembling <'ar. 

He straiglit resumes his Wvjuted cjiro ; ! 

Leaves the uutasted spring Is'liind. ' i 

And, ving’d witli fear^ ouLtlies the wind. , 

(>f> (■• (linl/e. 

ddiat v.hleli her shuider naist e.aniuM 
Shull now mv j-nl'id temples k-iml : 

It was my Imav’u’s extremest spin re, 

'fhe pule v.hiek. lodd that lovely deiu'; 
l^Iy joy, tuy g:rier, my hoj-e, my lov e. 

Did all wiildn this cirele nio’ e ! i 

.A narrow eouqai^-’s I and yet tlnuT 
.Dwelt €sii that’s good, ami ul] that’- fair. 

li’iye mo Imt what tliis riLT;)on I'oungl,'- i ' 

'ElEc all tlie resj Jitiun goes roiiud. ■ 

Oil thf: M((rrlaf/<' of the Dwarf.*. ‘ 

Design or clunn.-e imdcc s otluTs vdve. 

But Nature lij 1 tliis match <‘oo(iive: 

Fve mij^it.ai v.s II f.ave AdnUi lh‘d, 

As sffe denied her little htsi 
’l<*lnm, for v.lonix Jlca,vlu._s( eiM‘(l fo fxauUL' 

Ami luoasure <.uf this ordy jlanu;. 

■-^ TTrrt'e e TiVip|■;y' N" t hd huiiihic tafii', 

Beneath TTieTeVyl of ujl care ! 

OverVvTmse'’heads tliosi; aJTov,.^ llv 
Of sad distrust and jealous v 
Secured in ."s high extjeme, 

As if (lie wo.'dd iield iiom- but (hem. 

To Iniii tJUcgihi re. -1 n ii tph s du r h* - e- 
ldkj ;.jjmxiixg mounr^ niow: g 

7^(1 ev’i v limn a bolyphemo ' !’ 

Does to Ids (iaIalcM setmi. ‘ 

.'Hi! Odoris, tkat kind Nature thus 
from all the world lunl stver’d us ; 

*' Ore.aling for ourst-hes us two, ;; 

As Love liu.s me ihr only you ! ’ I 

A It. t],c Liji'il JArof-i'for. i! 

While with a .strong and yet a gentle hand, ;! 

You hiydlc fiu’tion, and o.ur hearts (.’(uum.nid, jj 

Protect us from ourselves, ajiT froin the foe, * i' 

hlakc us unite, and make us conquer too ; * <1 

Let partial spirits still aloud conqilain, ! 

Thin\ themHolvos injur’d that they cannot reign 
And own no lilierty, hut wiiere thev may ’ 

WTtliout control upon iJieir fellows prejg 

Above the waves, as Neptune showM his face, i 
To chide the winds, and save the Trojan race, j 
So has your Highness, rnised above tlie rest, I 
S«M»a.flf.4CabiUoa tossing us r^iross’d. J 
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Yfiinjdrooplng counti^Vtpni with civil ha^, 
IlestoPHn^t a ^fTous slafc"; 

Ttr^TKPntrbf empire, wlicrS'flib'Tri«li come, 

And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 

The sea’s our own ; and now all nations greet, 

With bending sails,^eacli vessel of our fleet; 

Your pow er extends a&^far as wluds can bloWj 
pr swelling saHH upon the globe maj' go. 

Ileav’n, that hath placed this l^lau<l to give law, 
j To balance Europe, ainiTti} states to awe, 
j In this conjunction doth on Ihitain siiiile, 
j 'J'lie greatest leader, and tlie greatest i>l(? ! 

j Whether this ])f)riion of the worhl w<‘re rent 
j 15y tlie rude oc('an from the continent, 

Or tlius created, it was sure design’d 
To be the sacred refiTg^ of nuinkind. 

Hitlu'r the op]lre.-^s/'«l shall licncefoilli resort, 

Justice to cnue, and suecour nt yt>ur court ; 

ATnt"{7i(yn your inglincsSjTiot for r-irr^H nir>ne, 

I But fur the world’s Protector shall be l:nown. 

; ♦ * ♦ 
i Still :is \> u rise, tli(‘ state extilte*' too, 

Fin<Is no distemper wliilo ’tis chang’d by you ; 

' im* 'bh** uaidd’ii great Kceiie ! uh(-ii, x^dthout 

iioha*^ 

The rising sun ni iht’s vulgtir li^^hts dc-tiuv-. 

Had you, some age>, j'tist, this rac*' of glory 
lUin, wit.il amazement we shuijld read your .‘S-rv ; 

But Uvijig all achle\t nieiit > piist, 

M(‘( is envy still to gra['ple with at last. 

'I'lii ; (h‘sar b>und ; jnul that iingratetul a,:n‘, 

^\■ith lodng him, >\tijt back to bIeo<l and ra <• : 
.Mi^itahen Brutus thouglit to brettk their ywkr, 
liut cut the bond of union with that stroke. 

That sun once set, a thou.cmd meaner stai > 

OhTve rctr^ \iolcmce and wars ; 

To 8ucli a leniport ns now threatens all. 

Dill not your mighty arm prevent tlie fall. 

If Itome’s great senate c<»u]d not wield that s\v<*rd, 

W hich of the conquer’d world had made them lord, 
What hope had ours, while yet their power was m v., 
I'o rule victorious anniea, but by you t 

You, that had taught them to subdue tlicir 
(\/uld order teach, and thtdr high sp’rfta composi* ; 

'I'o every duty could their minds engage, 

Prov<;ke their courage, and command thcii' liige. 

^o wTTcfi a lion shakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if lie that lirst totik ]>nin 
To tame his youth approach the haughty beast, 
lie bends to him, but fright.s awav the re<t. 

I , 

As till' vexM world, t<» find repose, :it last 
; Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast ; 

1 So liugland now does, with like toil opprest, 

IJ yjr weaay head qpon your bosom rest. 

Tlicn let the Muses, vbtli kucIi notes n« thcfo. 

Instruct us wliat belongs unto our peace. 

Your battles they hereafter shall indite. 

And draw of our Mars in liglit. 

[EnijlUlt 6'eatif.N’.] 

[From a prologue to Beaimiont nud Fletcher's * Maid’s 
Tragedy.’] 

Scarce should we have the boldness to pretend 
So long-ren own’d n tragedy to mend, 

Had not already bodio deserv’d your praise 
W'ith like attempt. Of all our elder plays, 

This and Pliiliister have the loudest fame : 

Great are thoir faults, and glorious is their flame. 

In both our English pniusls express’d ; 

Lofty and bold, but hogligently dress’d. 


Above our neighbours our conceptions are ; 

But faultless writing is the effbet of care. 

Our lines reform’d, and not compos’d in haste, 
Polish’d like marble, would like marble last. 

But as the present, so the last age writ: 

In both wo find like negligence and wit. 

Were we but less indulgent to our faults, 

And patience liad to cultivate our thoughts. 

Our Muse would flourish, and a nobler luge 
M'ould lionour this than did the Grecian stage. 

[7'hc British Navy.1 

AVhcii Britain, looking with a just disdain 
E'pon gildciEjnaat^&ty -OX-SpAin.x, 

And knowing well that empire must decline 
\\'lioHq chief support and jsjiicwB are of coin. 

Our nation’s solid virtue did oppose 
'r«> the rich troublers of the world’s repose. 

And now gome montlis, encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had besieged Spain : 

'J'licy that the whole world’s monarchy design’d, 

Are to their ports by oui bold fleet confin’d, 

I ’roni whgjij^^our Cro^s they triumphant see, 
Hiding without a rival on the sea. 

Others ma^y us e th(!,.oo«ni «« ikeir road, | \ 
Only the Eiigiidi make it their abode, ; 1 

Who.se ready sails witli every wind can fly, : ■ 
And make a covenant with the inconstant sky; 

(fur oaks socitre, as if they there took root, i 
M'e tread on bilb.ovs with a steady foot. 

At Bnu'Jairct, 

While in this }>ark I sing, the list’ning deer 
Attend my pas.^iiii, and forget to fear; 

AVhen to the beeches I report my flame, 

'i’licv bow tlicir licads, as if they felt tlie same, 

'I'o gods appealliii7, when I rcac.h tlicir bowers 
W’iih loud complaints, they am.mcr me in siiovvers. 
'I'o tbcc a wilil and cruel soul is givciri 
More deaf than Irees, aiid |iroudcr than the lu’ay’n..! 
l.ove’s foe jwofeSfiM ! wliy do.-T nfou falsely feign 
'J'hyself a Sidnc} I from which noble strain 
lie sprung^ that could ro f.ir exjilt the name 
Of Love, and warm our nation with Ids flame ; 

That all we can of love or high desire, 
tieems biiklhc ivmoko of ainoyous jSidncy ’s Are. 

N<‘r call her nmnicr wh.o so 'woTT does prove 
One biea.‘>t may hold botli cha.stity and love. 

NTever can she, thflt so exceeds the .spring 
In joy and b' unty, bo suppos’d to bring 
One so destnictive. To no huiin^jx 
M'e owe tUia tierce unkindncaa, but the rock ; 

'I'liat cloven rock produc’d tliec, by ^Ybose side 
Kature, to recompens e fatal piidft^ 

Of such ]dac’d those healing springs^ 

VidiIch imHhu)reTe 1 j» than that destruction brings. 
'I'hy heart no xudw: 4iiAxr-ilmu*ugge4..stoiie, 
jTfTtghl,^TIke C)rT)hcuSy.iiijLh lu v num t-OUA.j»giajl, 
cdhYJiii^ian ; now my 

While thus I sufl'er not inyself to lose 
The memory of wdint augments my woes ; 

But with my own breath still foment the fire, 
\\'hich ilam^iMuthig h as f ajyLC^uc4>i> aspiivT* 

This last compfaTiiT tTio'imluIgent cars did pierce 
Of ju.<t Aptdlo, president of verse ; 

Highly concerned that the Muse should bring 
Damage to one wliom he bad taught to sing; 

Thus he adi is’d me ; * On yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sea, 

That there with wonders thy diverted mind 
Some truce, at least, may with thi.s passion find.* 
Ah, crueljiy mpEX from whom her humble.jwain 

' Sir Philip Sidnoy. * Tunhridgo Wdla. 
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fop peliirf unto Uio raging main^ ^ 

IG^oin the-wiiuls ajL^ tein|i£StF'^6^^^ 
,X^Tl3s5r.iaie.tl]jjtn from her oold_ne£lect ! 

TH Hiei-e he’ll pra^' that tlTe“ uiikTnd imiy prove 
Blest in her choice ; and vows this endless love 
Springs from no hope of what she can confer. 

But from those gifts which Ileav’n has heap’d on her. 

The Bud. 

Lately on yonder swelling bush, 

'■ 1 Big with inany a coining rose, 

> This early hud began to blusli, 

And did but half itself disclose ; 

I plucked it though no 1)etter grown. 

And now you see how full 'tis blown. 

Still, ns 1 did the leaves inspire. 

With such a j)iirplc light they slunie. 

As if tliey liad been made of tire, 

And spreading so would llame anon. 

All that was meant bv air or sun. 

To the young llow'r my breatli lias done. 

Tf our loose Inx'alli so mucli can do, 

Wliat may the same in forms of love, 

Of purest love and music too, 

When Flavia it as])ires to move? 

When that which lifeless buds ))ersuades 
To wax more soft, her youth invades { 

S(n/f Lovchj .Dimm—a Suiiff. 

Say, lovely dream ! where eouhlst tluiu find 
Shades to eounterfeit that face 1 
Colours of this glorious kiii<l 
Como not from any mortal j»laee. 

In hcav'n itself tliou sure wort dro'-s’d 
B'ith that angel-Iikc disguise ; 

Thus deluded, am I blest, 

And see my joy with closed eyes. 

But, all ! this image i.s too kind 
To be other than a dream ; 

Cruel Sacharissa’.s mind 
Ne’er put on that sweet extreme. 

Fair dream ! if tliou intend'st me grace, 

Change tliat lieavenly face of thine ; 

Paint desidsM love in tliy face, 

And make it i’apptjar like mine. 

Pule, wan, and meagre, let it look, 

With a picy-inoving sha])e, 

Such as wander by the bnsjk 
Of Lethe, or from graves e>cape. 

Then to that matchless nymph appear, 

' In whose shape thou shinest so ; 

Softly in her sleeping ear 

With humble words express my wo. 

Perhaps from greatness, state, and pride, 

Thus surprised, she may fall; 

Slee]) does disproportion hide, 

And, death resembling, eijuals all. 

fro, Lovely Rose—a Sa'iiy. 

Gq, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and rne,* 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her, that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That, had’st thou sju-ung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth j 

Of beauty from the light retir’d ; j 

Bid her come forth, ! 

Suffer herself to be desir’d, i 

And not blush so to be admir’d. i 

Then die ! that she I 

The common fate of all tilings rare ! 

JSlay read in thee. 

How small a part of time they share 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! ; 

Old Afjc and Death. ^ 

The seas are quiet when tlie winds give o’er; 

So calm are we when juissions are no more. 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, loo certain to l>e lost. 

Clouds of iifiectioii iVuin onr younger eyes 
Conceal that einjuiness wliieh age descries. 

'fhe soul’s dark cottage, baltt'i’d and deeavM, 

Lets in now light through eh inks that time has made : 
Stronger bv weakness, wiser men beeoine, > 

As they draw uejir to their eternal home. 

Leaving tJie old, both worlds at once they view, 

That stand uj'on the threshold of the i»ew. | 

JOHN' M 11-TON. ! 

i 

AJLavre all file poofs of this age, and, in the whole ] 
range of Kuglish poetry, inferior only to SliakspcMire, j 
i was John Milton, bora in London, December 9, i 



1608. His futlier was of an ancient Catholic family, 
hut having embraced the Protestant faith, he was 
disiiilierited, and Inid recourse, as a means of support, 
to the profe.s 8 ion of a.^jj|gVTCti^~one who drawls legal 
eontracts, and places mon^yHt interest. Tlie firmness 
andjjit* stiflerings t>f the XatluaL^u; consck hfC*'lii^‘ 
flnetnred the “early feelings anT"seiiilnieuT8 of t he 
son, w'lio wusu atcrji unbending chatnpi<‘»' Cif reli- 
ffinua frcedciJtb The paternal rxainple may also have 
had some effect on the poet's taste and neeoimdigh- 
nients. The elder Milton dMngtilKhed as 4 
ninweal composer, and the son was well skilled in 
the same soothing and deliglitful art Tlie variety 
and harmony of his versification may no doubt be 
partly traced to tlie same source. Coleridge styles 
Milton a musical, not a picturesque, jK)ct 'jie. 
^ing, b oweycu-, is m>jro poiiUj^d JhaaaMiCToct. In 
tlicTtiOSIlTflitlsical passages of Milton (as tlie lyrics in 
‘ Comus*), the pictur (!8 presented to the mind iirU/As 
^stiiict and vivid as the paintingw f^r 
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Rapliael. Miltx)n was educated with great care. At Lawes set it to music, and it was acted on Michael* 

M as sent (even then an accomjdislied mas night, 1C34, the two brothers, the young lady, 
scholar) to St Paul’s sciiool, London, and two years and Lawes liimself, bearing each a part in the re- 
afterwards to Christ’s (‘ollege, (\'irnbridge. He wfi s I presentation. ‘Conius’ is better entitled to the ap- 
a severe student, of a nice and haughty tamper, and j.pellation of a moral masfiue than any by Jonson, 
JeinbuB of constrn.TnT "or control, lie complained | Ford, or Massinger. It is a pure dream of Elysium, 
that the delds TmjtmtT Cambridge had soft sh ades^' The reader is traiLsported, as in Sliakspcare’s ‘ Tern- 
to attract the muse, as Robert Hall, a (-ehliuyluHra pest,’ to scenes of fairy ciichantment, hut no grosS' 
haTTiltfeT^arils, attributed his first attack of insanity ' ness iiiinglcSAVltTi the poet’s creations, and Ms In use 
to the llatncss of the scenery, and the want of woods iff ertyr tMy to ^ moralise the song’ with sfrains J(^|| 
in that part of England ! Milton was designed for Solemn imagen; and lofty Bcntiment' *G6mus’was 
the church, hut he j^ferred a ‘ bliunelcss silence’ to ftrst'puhnshea in 1^37, not by its author, but by 
what he considered ‘ servitude aud forswearing-/ At Henry Lawes, wlio, in a dedication to Lord Pridge- 
this timP, fn his twenty-llrst year, lie liud written water, says, ‘altliough not openly acknowledged by 
his grand //ym/i on the NatiriO/, any one verso of the author, yet it is a legitimate oflspiing, so lovely, 
wliich was 8ulli<’ient to show lliat u new and great and so much desired, that the often copying of it hath 
light was about, to li^c on Englhdi poetry. In tired my pen to give iny several friends satisfaction.’ 1 
1G32 he retired from tlie university, having taken ‘ Lyeidas’was also published in the same year. This j 

his deg^ree of M.A., and went to IIkj house of his excpiisite jioem is a ix | 0 .ji | | |lv on a college companion ' 

father, who had rclijKiuislied business, and pur- of Milt »n’s, EdwanlKing, who ix.'rished by ship- : 
chased a small ]>roperty at Horton, in lUickingham- ; wTcck on his passage from Chester to Ireland. I 
|hire. Here he lived five years, studying classical : Milton’s dcscrijitive i)ocms, L'AUet/ro and II Pen- I 
literature', and here he wrote his Atvtidvs, Omus, ' scum), are generally referred to the same happy * 

and It/culas. 'i'lie ‘ Are'ades’ binned part of a , jierioel of his life; but from the cast of the imagery, 

mas([ue, i)resented to the Countess Dowager of we suspect tliey were sketched in at college, when he 
Derl)y, at Harelield, near Ilorton, by s-ane ludde | waJkecLtbe ‘ studious cloisters pale,’amidst ‘ storied 
persons of her family. ‘ (’oniiis,’ also a masque, was j wlhdowig’ aaiZr'^ And,' indeed, 

presented at Ludlow castle in 1034, before the Earl ! there is a tradition that the seenery depicted in 

‘ I/Allegro’ is that around a country eoUege retire- j 
ment of the poet, at Forest Hill, about three miles . 
from O-xford. In 1G38 the poet lift the paternal j 
roof, and travelled for fifteen months in France and 
Italy, returning homewards by the ‘ Leman lake’ 
to (ieneva and Paris. His society wjis courted lyr 
the/.j^hoicest Italian wits,’ and he visited GaMeol^ 
Then a prisoner or ihe Tihiuisition. ’Plie statuesque i 
grace an*! beauty of some of ^lilton’s potdlcai crea*- I 
tions (the figures of Adam and Ere, the nngcl 
Rafdiael, and jiarts of l\irudlse Pegained) were pro- > 
huhD suggested by his study’ of the woflcs^c^^iirt 
in Elorimce flbd Rm The poctiiiidTieCTf wT{h 
dlfliciilty' restrained from testifying against {K)])ery 
within the verge of tlie Vatican; and on his return 
to his native country, he engaged in controversy j 
against tlie jirelates and the royalists, and viudi- j 
cated, yvith eharaeteristic ardour,. U+©^ ntinost*tr^- 
doni of thnnght and e.spre.'jsion, ilis i>roSe wotks 
arc Tiofieed in aiiotlier ])art of this volume. In 1643 
Milton went to the eountry, and married Mary, tlie , 
daughter of Kiehard Piiweil, a high cavalier of Ox- 
fiirdshire, ti) whom the peet was probably known, 
as Mr Powell ‘had, many years bt^fure, borrowed 
X.'iOO from his father. Ho brought his wife to Lon¬ 
don, but in the sliort period of a month, tli^studioiis 
,jBcdU4uaJu of the Vepuhli- 
CHii jHii't proved so distasteful to the cavalier’s fair 
daughter, that she left his house on a visit to her 
parents, ami refiisetl to return, Milton resolved to 
repudiate her, and published some treatises on di¬ 
vorce*, in which he argues tliat the law of Moses, 
wliicli allowetl of divorcement for uncleauness, was 
lyol adultery^ only,' hVit Ttnelcipmess of the mind Af 
well as the body. This daiigeroils (hiefflTlie he 
maintained through life ; but the year after her de¬ 
sertion (when tbo pot^t was practically’enfoKirig; his 
drama was founded on an actual occurrence. The oi^iionsM ^diciting tlie hand of aholKe^^ t 

Earl of Bridgewater then resided at Ludlow casHc; aim repelTfa wife fell on her knees before 

his sons. Lord Brackley and Mr EgerUin, and l..ady him, ‘submissivo in distress,* and .Milton, like his 
Alice Egerton, hia daughter, passing through Hay- Adam, was ‘fon.dlv overcome with fcmide 

wotid forest in Herefordshire, on their way to He rdso behaved with gtm ireTiei^^ 

Ludlow, wore benighted, and the lady wa.s for a short her parents when the further progress of the civil 
time lost. This accident being related to their father war involved them in ruin. In 1649 Milton w^as, 
upon their arrival at his castle, Milton, at the re- unsolicited, appointed foreign or Latin secretary to 
quest of his friend Henry Lawes, the musician (who council of state. His salary was about £300 pgr 
taught music in the family), wrote the masque, wliich was afterwards reduced one half; 
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when the duties were shared, first with Pliilip Mea- 
dowes, and afterwards with the excellent Andrew 
Marvell. He serv(‘d Cromwell when Cromwell had 
thrown off the mask and assumed all but the name 
of king, and it is ,to be regretted that, like his friend 
Bradshaw, the poet had not disclaimed this new and 
usur])cd tyranny, by a niastex mind. 

He was probably hurried aToiig hy-'the stohny tide of 
events, till he could not w'ell recede. 

For ten 3 ’^ears Milton’s eyesight had been failing, 
owing to the ‘woaiwonje studies andojii dnigh twateh- 
of liis youth. TITc la^E feiiuiins of it were 
sacrificed in the composition of his .Dvfensio VopuJi 
(he was willing and proud to make the sacritice), and 
by the close of the year lorig, he was totally blind, 
‘ Darkj daw^k^ irrecoverably da His w ife died about 

the same tinK^'TTfit"hr Inarricu^ again. His se- 


liim greater leisure; it was completed in 1665, at a 
cottage at Chalfont, in Bucks, to which the poet 
had withdrawn fhirn the plague, then raging in the 
metropolis; hut it was not published till two j^eara 
afterwards, vhen the copyright was ])urehased by 
Samuel Simmons, a bookseller, on the following terms: 
—All immediate pajmient of £5. and JC^) more when 
1,‘U)0 coi>ic.s should he sold; tlic like sum afier the 
same number of the .•second cilitioii (each edition to 
consist of 1500 coi>ies), and other X.*i after the sale of 
the third. The third lalition was not i)uhli8hed till 
1678 (when the ])oet wa.s m> niorc), and his 'widow 
(Milton married a third time, alnjiit 1600) sold all 
lior claims to Simminis fur JJ8, It a])pcars that in 
the comparatively short ])criud of two years, the j 
poet became entitled to his second jniymcnt, so tliat | 
1300 copies of ‘Farsidisc I.ust’ liad been sidd in the ; 


cond partner died within a year, and he conse¬ 
crated to her memory one of liis simple, but 
solemn and touching sonnets :— 

Methouglit I saw my late csjioiised ^ailit 
Brought to me like Alecstis from the gniv<'. 

Whom Jove’s great son to lier glad hnsb:m<i g;n-c, 
Rescued from death by forc<‘, though ])ule and faint. 
Mine, as whom wash'd from spot of chibl-bed taint 
Purification in the old law did save, 

And such as yet ouoc Uio're I trust to lune 
Full sight other in ln'nv(‘u without restraint. 

Came vested all jixyvhltc,..pjjxc^as her miml ; 

Her face'waTvcjlai, yet to my fancied sight, 

Love, goodness, sweetness, in her ])erson shin’d 
So clear, as in no face Avith more deliglit. 

But, oh ! as to embrace me she inclin’d, 

I wak'd, she fled, and day brought back my nij.'l»{. 



j The Restoration deprived IMilbai of bis public 
j employment, and exposed liiin to tlanger, but by tlie 
I interest of Davenant and iSIarvclI (as lias la en said), 
i his name was included in the general amnesty. The 
; great poet was now at liberty to pursue liis private 
j studies, and to realise the devout aspirations of his 



Miitoii'fi Cottage at Chalfont. 


of- literarxjame. His 
sIWR' was unsubdued. Paradise Lost was Ij^gun in 
1658, when the division of the secretaryship gave 


I'ac-hiinilo of MiltonV 8eCvmJ Pccoipt to Biminoin*. 

two first y( uis of its pnhlieation—a jmajf tlmt the j 
mitioe. was i.ot, as has lxcn vulgarly su])posi;(lj, in- ' 
sem-iblo. to tlic merits of the divine ficem then ybfer- ; 
ing uu its course of immoftalltT.” ftr eleven y'tmrrs : 
from the dat(‘ (if Its juibllcntion, 3ut)0 i‘<(pies had j 
been sold; and a luoilern critie has expressed a doubt > ^ 
whether ‘ I’liradiKc J.ost.’^published eleven v'ears ‘ 
since, would have met with a greater d(‘mand ! 'J'he 
fall of man was a tbenur puited to llie serious fcart 
of the comiftunity in that age, independent!} of the ! 
claims of a work of geniuw. d'lic J’uritans had not ! 
yet wliolly died out—tticfr licatilW visions were not j 
quyjiclicd by the gross sCihsiialism of the times. C’om- ^ 
pared with IDryden’s jJays, liow pure, hoAV lofty and ; 
sanctified, must have ajipearial the epic .strains of: 
Milton I Tlio blank-verse? of ‘ Ihiradise l.opt’ was, , 
however, a stiimblinghloek to the reading jmblie. I 
So long a poem in tbi.H measure had not liefore K'cn ' 
attempted, and ere the second edition was published, j 
Samuel Simmons procured from IMiltou a short and i 
spirited explanutioii of his roagons fop df^inrting 1 
from the * troublesome bondage of iTifhilrrg.* Tn | 
1671 the poet produced his hegaiticd and j 

Sarn.son Aponistfs. The severe simidicity and the j 
restri(!ted plan of tlu'sc i>oem.s‘have rendered ITtWn I 
less popular than ‘ Com us’ or ‘Paradise Lost;’ but 
tliey exhibit the iutensiJiy .Aud fbreo of JUiltpiPfl ‘ 
guuius.: they were ‘ tht^ib of a mighty tide.’ 'Ilie ! 
survey of Greece and Tiome iip Paradise lb gained,’ | 
and the poet’s descriiition of the banquet in the 
grove, are as rich and exuberant as anything in 
‘rarudise Lost ;’ while Ids brlcfldcetch of the thun¬ 
der-storm in the wilderness, in the siune poem, is 
perhaps the most strikingly dramatic and eff'ecti;^o 
pnutsAgu of tVe kind in nlf I'h6 active | 

and studious life of tIiS'pixT was now near a close. 

It is pleasing to reflect that Poverty, iu her worst 
shape, never entered his dwelling . by 
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visions of and that, though long a sufferer 

ffcmr'TiefWihity'disease, Ids rnlnd was calm and 
bright-to the last. He died witliout a struggle on 
Sunday the 8th of Novenihor, 1074. By his first 
rash and ill-assorted niarriage, IMilton left three 
daughters, whom, it is said, he taught to read and 
pronounce several languages, tliough they only un¬ 
derstood their native tongue. He corn plained that 
the children were ‘ undutiful and unkind’to Idni; 
and they were all living apart from their illuKtrious 
parent for some years before Ids deatli. His widf)w 
inherited a fortune of about Xl.^aX), of which she 
gave .£100 to each of his daughti-rs. 

Milton’s early i>oeniH have niucli of the manner 
of Spenser, jiartieularly his ‘ I.yeidas.’ In ‘ (’oinus’ 
there are various trat-es (jf l-'letrlua*, Shaks|>eare, 

’ and other ])oets.* Singh* words. e]>itijets, and iinage.s, 
he freely borrowevl, hut they were so e».»nihined ail'! 
improved by his own splendid and ahs(nl)ing iina- 
ginati<UL, us not to d('traet from his originality. 
His imperial fuucy (us was said of JJuikcj hud all 
hr 7ihd nature uinler tribute, ^ et never lu;.t ‘ iU 
own original hrigldiH'SS.’ Milton * diction is peeiij_ 
Ilariv fleii and jiietorial in elfeet Ju. force auil Jlg- 
nitj Iwi over all las conic in porax'k:.s. . He 

'is of no class of jH'cts: ‘Ids soul was like a star, 
and dwelt Upiirt.’ 'i'ie* style of iMilton’s verse was 
mouhjetl clsssle inodclSj ehiolly the (ireek tra- 
{fedians f tmt'his musical iaste, his love of Italian 
literature, and tlie lofty and solemn e:\st of his own 
mind, gavi* stn-ngth and hnrmonrto the whide. His 
minor poems alone would liave rendered his name 
immortal, Imt tliero still \\aiitt*d his great ei»ie io 
complete the measure t*!' Ids fame and the glory of 
hl.s country. 

‘ Para<iise Lost,’ t)r tlie fdl (d man, had long he(‘n 
familiar to Milton as a subject for ]>oetry. He at 
first intended it as a drama, ami two draughts i \ ids 
scheme are preservetl among his mamiseripts in 
'frinity college library, (dimbridge. Ilisin'idus. how¬ 
ever, wits better adaiited for an ejiie than a dramatic 
poem. His ‘ Samson,’ thongh east in a dramatic 
form, has liK’e of dramatic interest or variety of 
ehuraetcr. His mubitarlous leandng and uniform 
dignity of miTTWcr would have been too weighty for 
(j ndTrvg wp; wriiereas in the epic form, his «»ruditiou was 
well employed in episode and illustration. He was 
“perhaps tyo ju'ufuiie of learned illiLstrutioix^ yet tlure 
is .something very striking and imposing even in his 
long eatalogaies of nanR*s aiid eilie.s. They arc g-ene- 
rally sonorous and nmsieal. *'flu'subject of I’ara- 
dis(? Jaist,’ says IMr rainphell, ‘was ihe origin of 
evil ’-an era in cxistenee—an eveut mure lhau all 
(Xt.hers'divldino past from future time an istbmua 
in jlrc ncr^u yf gtrndty'-- theuu* was in its 

nature eonnected witli everything important iju the 
eircumstanees of hnmau IdJ^tory*; nhd amidst these 
clroumRtrmccs Millbii saw that the fable.s of ragan- 
isiu were too important and juielical to l»e omitted. 
As a Cbrisdlan, tre was entilkd wholly to neglect 
them; but as a poet, lu* chose to treat them, inut a* 
diteuijvu of the hiwuuu mind, hut as the (Iclusions p£ 
iglypxal ..g^xistengws. ' 'i'hus antieipat iiig a beautiful 
prmiriety ^fr td| ^■)j^.j,j ^<, thus eonneeting 

ana reC5fiC‘!lTng the co-exi.stenee of fable and truth, 
and^ thus ideiUifying his fallen angels with the 
deities of “ gay religions fydl of iH>mp and gold,” he 

[ aUtiflavT^ ThtlTwo first T^oks oF*^I?arueusc Lost arc 

n« Drydcn, in Ids preface to tlie * Fables,’ snys, ‘ l^ltilton has 
acl^wlcHlffod to pift 4]iat Bpenwor i pa » llrowne, 

rietcher, Burton, and Wffmuioncf, also iissistod: Milton, as 
has been happily remarked, was a great collector of sweets 
from these wild flowers. 


remarkable for their grandeur and sublimi^.. The 
deltneation of Satan and Hve ^ 

lieadlong flaming from the ethereal and Uieir 
flKl?emT)led deliherftHtmsIri'thc infernal council, are 
astouighing eflbrtfi of Iniman genius—‘ tlji^HAppear- 
Tlnce dwarfs every other lidetmaL conception.’ At a 
time w'hen the common superrtition of the country 
])rescnted the Spirit of Evil in t]ie most low and 
debasing shapes, Milton invested liirn y'lth" 
«fren|^„a£fd majesty, with unconquerable pride and 
reino 

‘ TTTfk i mmm ruined, and the excess of glorv ob- 
siLcudv TVic- has censured the dialogues in heaven 
as t<Mj metaphysical, and every reader feels that they 
are some instances, unnecessary and | 

unbecoming. Tlie taste of iMilton for ki^iiiltGTrWII' 
p]Tee(‘h "find tlieoTogy- liad ovei’]RiWcr(Rinns 

Tt has also lieen objected, that there is i 
a'''XrTftff ;f linman intei ( st in the poem. This objec- j 
tion, howevi r, is not b It. I'l''* poet has drawn the j 
eharacti rs <jf Adam and Evt ^^ ^th .suc h surp assing j 
art ami beauty, and lias investeil therr~resuk'hcc in | 
j’afadise w ith .such an accumuhtripu.cdjLh 
our sympathy with tliein is strong and unbroken ; 
it accompanies H '.an in their life of iniibcenee, tTicir 
dailv emjdoyment, amo; g fruits aud flow-ers, their | 
IHirit V, aficction, ami ]‘lety, and it continues after ■ 
the ruins of the fill. More ]>erfeet and entire sym- 
imthy (*onld not be excited by any living agents, j 
In tbe.-’C tender and de^eriptive scenes, the force and, 
(. eeasioiiai stillness of Milton's,style, luViTthh fharch : 
(•f bis statily sonorniis verse, are tciiiiicrod and ; 
lubdnlatcd with exquisite skill. I'lio allegorical 
ficun-s of sin and Deatli ba\e been found fault 
\sith: ‘they will not bear exact ciitiuUm,’ fiiys 
Halliun, *yet wc do not whh liieui away-’ They | 
appear to us to be among tin* grandest of Milton’s ; 
eonr(‘ptim).s — t^rriticy^ rexndsivt.*, yet subliuuv-dBld .j 
sternly moral in Hiwr eilecU Tniolait must enter- ! 
talh (lisgu‘>t and hatred at sin thus iwrlrayed?; 
The buttle of the angels in the sixth hook is perhaps ; 
o]>en to censure. The material machinery is out of i 
jiluee in heaven, and seems to viqljjLtu-Xtyen ; 

j'robubili^ ddie re.'uterTs EcnsTfile how’ the combat I 
limSt Hul, and wislies that the whole had been more * 
veilgxLiuid ubscui’c. ‘ Tlie inartjal demons,’ remarks i 
Campbell, ‘ .who cdiarmclt itTlu llic shades of .jieJI, | 
lose some portion of ilicir, aublhuity when their 
artillery is diseb.argcd in the dayliglit of hwvv4in.’ j 
'J’he discourses of the angel Raphael, and the vision | 
of Michael in the twmlast books—leading the reader j 
uvntly and slowly, as it were, fpunVUiO ^fnpjre.an : 
TieT|TtrtK 'd6w-n to*t\arth— aJnuigSR-^^ of j 
toniy nipd palUps th.at are dee ply “Touching and im-; 
press!ve. The ClirlsHan poet triumphs and prtalo- j 
mlTratcs nt the close. 

[Ili/mn OH the A«body.] 

It was the w'inter wild, 

While the licavon-boni child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude nuoiger lie's ; 

Nature, in awe to liim, 

Had dotf’d her gaudy trim, 

With her great ISIaster so to sympathise: 

It w’tts no season then for lier 

To wanton with tlie sun, her lusty paramour. 

Only with speeches fair 
She Woos the gentle air, 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ; 

And on her naked shame, 

Polluto with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker’.s eyes 
Shouid look BO near upon her foul deformities. 
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But he, lier fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-ey’d Peace ; 

She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger. 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

No war or battle’s sound. 

Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 

The hooked chariot stood 
LTnstain’d with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 

And kings sat still with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew their sov’reign lord was b}'. 

But peaceful was the night. 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 

The winds, with wonder wliist, 

Smoothly the waters kiss'd, 

Whispering ncAv joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their })reelous influence; 

And will not take their flight, 

Por all th(i morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; 

I But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Until their Lord himself bes[)ake, nnd bid them go. 

I And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The sun himself wdtliheld his wonted speed, 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferior flame 

The new-cnlightcn’d world no more sliould need ; 
He saw a greater sun ai>poar 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletree, could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thouglit they then 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below; 

Perhaps their loves, or else tlicir sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

When such n\usic sw*eet 
Their hearts and cars did greet. 

As never was by mortal linger strook, 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 

The air, such pleasure loath to lose, 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close.' 

Nature, that heard such sound, 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seat, the aiiy^ region thrilling. 

Now was almost won. 

To think her part was done, 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling; 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 

At last surrounds tlieir sight 
A globe of circular light. 

That with loiig beams the shamefac’d night arrayM; 
The helmed cherubim, 

And 8worded seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpresBiTe notes, to Heaven’s new-born heir. 


Such music, as ’tis said, 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of moniing sung, 

While the Creator great ^ 

His constellations set, 

And the well-balanc’d world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering vva^es their oozy channel keep. 

Ring out, yc crystal spheres, 

Once bless our human oars, 

If yc have power to touch our senses so; 

And let your silver chime 
Move ill melodious time; 

And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ blow; 

And, with your ninefold harmony, 

Make uj) full concert to the angelic symphony. 

For, if such lioly song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold; 

Ami s]»c(!kled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die. 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 

And Hell itstdf will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Vea, Trutli and .Justice tlien 
Will down return4o men, 

Orb’d in a rainh'ov ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 

Thron'd in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissueil eh*u Js down steering ; 
And Heaven, as at some festival. 

Will o]H'n w ide the gates of lu'r high palace hall. 

But wisest Fate says no, 

I'his must not yet be s<», 

Tlic babe yet lies in smiling infancy, 

I'hat on the bitter cross ^ 

Must redeem our loss. 

So both Jiimstdf and ns to ghtrlfy : 

Yet first, to tliose yehain’d in sleep. 

The wakeful tniini* of doom must ibundtrf through 
the deep. 

With sucli a horrid ehing 
Ah (»ii mount Sinai rang, 

Whilethe red fire and smoiihrring clou Js out brake ; 
The aged earth aghast, 

With terror of tliat blast, 

Shall from the surfaee to the eenlr*.* shake ; 

When, at tlic w«»rhrs last session. 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his 
throne. 

And tlieu at last our Idiss, j 

Full ami jtcrfect is, ( 

But now begins; for, from this happy day, 

The old <lragon, umler ground, 

In straitcr limits liound, 

Not.lialf so far casts his usurped sway; 

And, wroth to st'o his kingdom fail. 

Swinges tlie scaly lo»rror of his folded tail. 

J'lic oruelos are dumb ; 

No voice or hideouH hum 

Uuns through th^ arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divim?, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delpbos leafing. 

No nightly trance, or breathed Kpell, 

Inspires the j»ale-eyM priest from the prophetic cell. 
The lonely mountains o’er. 

And the revsounding shore, 

A voice of weeping beard and loud lament; 

From haunted spring and dale, 

Edg’d with poplar pale. 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
_ 
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With flower-inwoven tresfies tom, 

The iiyraphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 

In consecrated earth, 

! And on the holy hearth, * 

I The Lars and Lemurs inouni with midnight plaint 
In unis and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint; 

And the chill innrhle Hceins to sweat. 

While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted scat. 

Poor and llaUlim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twice-hutter’d god of l*alcstine; 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mother hoth, 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 

The Lihyae llainmon slirinks his horn ; 

In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thainmuz 
mourn. 

And sullen MAorh, fled. 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His hnrning i<lol all of hlackcst hue; 

! In vain with eyinhals’ ring 

j; They call the grisly king, 

j; In dismal dance about the furnace blue : 

![ The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

i' Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

1 j 5 > n J 

I j Nor is t Islris .sef'U 

[j In Memidiian grove or green, 

'I'rnnqding the tinsliower’d grass with lowing* loud : 
Nor can he be at rest 
U'ithin his sacn tl clu’st; 

Nought but [trofoiimb st hell can be his .shroud ; 

III vain with timbreH’d anilienis dark 

'flic sable-stoled .s<n‘eerers bear his worbbipj>M ark. 

He feels from .Indub's land 
The dreaded infant’s luind, 

II The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Ij Nor all the gods beside 

I Longer dare abide, 

[j Not 'Typhon huge emling in snaky twine: 
ij Our babe, to show his (hvlhead true, 

;j Can in his swaddling bands contnd the damned crew. 

j So, when the sun in heil, • 

Curtain’d with cloudy red, 

Pillow.* hi.s chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadow.* jialc, 

Troop to the infernal jail, 

Kach fetter’d ghost slip.'< to his several grave; 

And the yellow-skirtetl fays 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd 
maze. 

But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest; 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teerned star 
Hath fix’d her polish’d car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-hanicss’d angels sit in order serviceable. 

On May Mominy. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger. 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her grtien lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 

Woods and ctovcs are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy Meting. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


Sonnet on his own Blindness, 

When I consider how ray light is spent 

l>e half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide; 

‘ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?’ 

I fondly ask; hut Pati(Miee, to prevent 
That murmur, soon rejjlies, ‘ God doth not need 
Either marC.s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bears his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at Ids bidding spml, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait !* 

[/a Anticipation of the AftnrJc of the Iloyaiii{,i upon 
the City.] 

Captain, or colonel, or kidght in arms, 

Whose clnmce on the.se defi'nceb..ss door.s may .seize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

fdiard them, and him within protect from hann.s. 

He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on .such gentle acts as these. 

And he can s})rea'i thy name o’er lantN ami sea^*, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warm*:. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s bower: 

The great Emathian eonquoror bid spare 
'fhe house of Pimlarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : And the repeated air 
(If sad Electra’s poet ha<l the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

[On the Massacre of the Protestants in PiedtamL] 

Avenge, O Lord, tliy slaughter'd .saints, wlio.so hones 
Lie .scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even thtnn who keyd thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers wetrshipp’d stocks and stones. 
Forget not: in tliy liook record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the Idoody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian avo. 

[Si'cne from Comns.] 

The Lady enters. 

This AA'ay the noise was, if mine car be true, 

IVIy l)e.st guide now-: methought it was the sound 
)f riot and ill-manag’d merriment. 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pii>c 
Stirs up amoqg the loose unietter'd hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loath 
To meet the rudeness and swill’d insolence 
such late wa.s.sailcr.s; yet (> I ivhcrc else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In.the blind mazes of thi.s tangled woodi 
My brothers, when they saw mo wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
nder the spreading favour of these pines. 

Stent, as they said, to the next thicket side, 

To oring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray-hooded Flven, 

Like a sad votarist in . palmer’s Weed, 

Rose firom the hindmost wheels of Phojbus’ wain. < 
But where they are, and why they came not bimk, 
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[Pram of Chastity,’] 


Is now the labour of ray thoughts ; ’tis likeliest 
They had engag’d their wandering steps too far; 
And envious darkness, ere they could return, 

Had stoic them IVom me: else, O thievish night, 
Why ehould’st thou, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars. 

That nature hung in heaAxn, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller ? 

This is the jilace, as well os I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear; 

Yet nought but single darkness do I lind. 

What might this be 1 A thousand fantasies 
Bogin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and lieckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts inay startle well, but not astound, 
The virtuous mind, tluit ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding dianijutai, (’onscienee. 

O weleomc pure-eyed Ftiitli, white-handed Jroj)e, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 

And thou, unblemishM form of Chastity ! 

I see ye visihly, ami now believe 

That He, the Supreme Ciood, to whom all things ill 

x\r(? but as slavish ofheers of vengeance, 

AVould send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep 1113' life and honour mmssjiird. 

Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable ehaid 
Turn forth her silver lining on tlio ii).i:hi? 

I did not err j there docs a sable cloud 
Tuni forth her a^Tcr lining ou the night, 

And casts a gleam over thU tufted A^oyc : 

I cannot halloo to nn' J^rothefy, f>ui 

Such noise as I can make to be Jusird farthc.^t, 

I’ll vcjrittire; for inv new enliven’d Sjiirits 
Prompt me; and tlicv perhaps are not ftir off, 

*Song. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymj)h, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airv shell, 

i By slow Meander's nuirgent green, 

i And in the violct-cmhroidcr'd vale, 

I Where the love-lorn nightingale 

I Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well; 

' Caiist tlioii not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest tliy Narcissus are ? 

I t), if thou have 

I Hid them in some flowery c^vo, 

j Tell me but where, 

Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the sjdiere ? 

So ina3'’st thou be translated to the skies. 

And give resounding grace to all lieaven’s harmonic^ 

Enter Coi»i vs. 

Can any mortal mixture of carili’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 

Sure sornething holy lodges in tliat l>reast, 

And with these raj)tures rnoyes the vocal uir 
To testify his hidden residence: 

How sweetly did they float upon tlic wings 
Of silence, through the empt3' vaulted night. 

At every fall smoothing thf; raven down 
Of darkness, till it smil’d ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with tlie Syrens three, 

Amidst the flow’cr3'"kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs. 

Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d soul 
I And lap it in Elysium: Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

And fell Chairbdis murmur’d soft applause. 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 

And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

1 never heard till now. 


[From Cormis.] 

’Tis Chastity, 1113' brother. Chastity ; --Y*- 

Slie that has that is clad i» complete steel, \ 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen, \ 
l^Iay trace huge forests, and unharbonr’d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy j)orilou8 wilds, 

Where, througli the sacred ra3^8 of Chastity, 

No savtige fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will ilare to soil her virgin purity: 

Yea, there, where very deH(dation dwells, 

By grots ami caverns sliagg’d with liorrid shades, 

Siie ma3' pass on with unbloneli’d majeHty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in preHumptioii. 

Some sav no evil tiling that walks by night | 

In f»»g or fire, by lake or moorisli fen, : 

Blue iiK'agn' luig, or stubborn unlaid ghost, ; 

'fhat breaks his magic cliains at curfew time; | 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath limtliil ])owcr o'er tnu' virginitv. i 

Do ye believo me yet, or shall 1 call i 

Anti<]uit v iVi'iu tlie old schools of (I'reecc j 

To tostity (he anus of Cliastity ? 

Henee had the huntress Dian lier dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted ruiccn, Ibr ever ehasle, 

Wherewith she tam'd tho brimled liom '-" 

And s]>otted mount{»in-]>ard, ]>ut set a! ic uglit 

'1‘ho frivolous bolt of I'ujud ; gods and men 

reai'<l her stem frown, and she was (jucen o’/d’ weotU j 

What was tliat snak3 -hcadcd (.inrg(>n shieU ;i 

'fhat. wise IMinerva wore, uncoiHi'm*'’d v'Thi, i 

VVTiereit'TnT Phe freett'd flerTTiOs to eongcul’d stone, 'i 

But rigid bH)ks bT‘rTihsbTj'n;<{5.i j( 

And iiobtr grace that <Tas1iM bnitf' violence i 

M'ith sudden adoration and blank awe { j 

S» dear to heaven is saintly CluistitN', I 

That when a soul i> fou'.nl sincerely so, 1 

A thousand l^^eri''d angels laefpiev" In r, | 

Driving far olf <-a<di thing of sin ami guilt, i 

Ami in clear dream au'l Miieinn visiin 
'fell her of things that no gross ear can hear, >* 

'fill oft converse with heavenly hahiiautrf | 

Ih’gin to east a beam mi ih’ ouinurd hbape, 1 

The unpolluted temple of llic mind, jj 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s cshcnce, Ij 

Till all be n^ide immortal. jj 

. ii 

[IVir tSjiint s ta Coinw.] j! 

7'o (lie CH'ean mov 1 flv, i| 

And those hn}>]»y clirn<\s that lie 1 

Whore day mucr shuts hi‘< vyv, • 

Hp in the broad fields (.f tlic sky : ; 

7'lierc I suck the liipiid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Ib'sjierus, ancl Ids daughters tiircc | 

That sing about tlie goldeii tree : 

Along th(i crispeil shades and bowers ' 

Bevels the Pjiruco and jocund spring ; i 

7'ho (Jrari's, and the rosy-bosom’d houin, 1 

I’hither all their bounties bring ; ! 

'Tlierc eternal summer dwells, i 

And west-winds, with musky wing, j 

About the cedar’n alleys fling ; 

Nurd and Cassia’s balmy smells. 

Iris there witli humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flow'crs of more mingled hue 
Tlmn her purfled scarf can shew ; 

And drenches with Elywian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 

* Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slambcr soft, and on tho ground 
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Sadly sits the AKsyriun queen : 

But far above in flpangled sliecn 
Odestial Cupid, her fam’d Hon, advanc’d, 
Ilold.s hiH dear Faycho sweet entranc’d. 
After her wandering labours long, 

Till fnic consent the gods among 
Make her his ctenial bride, 

And from her fair un8j)Ottcd side 
Two blissful twins are to be bon>, 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath swont. 

But no>v my task is smoothly done, 

T can fly, or 1 can run, 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

UTieni tlte bow’d welkin slow doth bend ; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
'J’o the conmrH of the moon. 

AlortalH, that Avould follow' me, 

Lov(' Virtue; slie alone is free: 

Slie can teueli ye liow to climb 
Higher than the sphory chime; 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 





lUinmiii-. of Milumw Hours' at Forcnt lim, near Oxfonl ; 
the bcenory around w hich is dt’ascribeti in L’AUogn). 

LW Uojro, ; 

Heuee loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 

Ju Stygian cave f'idorn, 

’Mongst horrid sliapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unholy; 

Find out some uncouth cell, I 

Wlverc brooding Itavkiiess spreafB his jealous 
wings. 

And the night-raven sings ; 

'J'hore under ebon shades, and lo\v-brow’<l rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever <Bvell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclep’d Euphrosync, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 

Or whether ^as some sages sing) 

The frolic wind that breatlies the spring, 


Zephyr with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a>maying, 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh blown-roses wash’d in dew, 

Fill’d her with thco a daughter fair, 

So huxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with th©0 
.lest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quli)>, uiid crunks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed Hiiiiles, 

Such ns hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter liolding both his sides. 

Come and trip it as you gf> 

On the light fantastic too ; 

And in thy right-hand lead with thee 
'J’he mountain-nymph, sweet Lil>crty ; 

And, if J give tin?© honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free: 

'J'o hear the lark begin liis flight, 

Ami singing startle the dull night. 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled da^^^l dotli rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at iny window bid good-morrow, 

Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 

Or the twiaied eglantine : 

Whil(.‘ th<* cock wiili lively din, 

Scatters the roar of darkncfis thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft list’ning liow the bounds and horn 
Flicorly rouse the slumln ring morn, 

From the side of some hortr hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedge-row c-lins, on hillocks green, 

Bi^dit against the casteni gate, 

^^‘here tiie great sun begins his state, 

Uobc-l in lluimes, and ambcT light, 

'J’he clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the jdoughman near at liand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 

And the mower nliets liis scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his talc, 

I iider the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new plcasttres, 
Whil.'^t the landscape round it measures ; 
Bussot bnvns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains on whoso Imiren breast 
The labouring clouds do often n^t ; 

Meadows trija with daisies pied : 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 

Towere and battlements it sees 
Bi>somM high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage-chimney smokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Gorydon and I'hyrsis, met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and otlicr conn try-messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in ha^Htc her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanii’d haycock in the mead. 

Sometimcfl, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 33^ 
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To many a youth and many a maid. 

Dancing in the chequer’d shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Fairy Mnb the junkets eat ; 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said, 

And he by friar’s lantern led ; 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy (lail had thrash’d the corn, 

That ten day-lab’rers could not end. 

Then lays him down the lubber liend. 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the lirt^ his haij'V strengtli; 

And cropful out of doors lie tlings 
Kre the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. 

Towered cities pleasi* us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and linrons bold, 

In wcediS of peace liigh triumjdis hold. 

With store of la<lies, whose bright eyes 
Bain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and antique jiageantrv ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream, 

'fhen to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson's learned sock 1 k' oii, 

Or swei'test Shakspeare, I’uncv’s child, 

Warble his native wocul-notes wild. 

And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft ly dian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may luerce. 

In notes, with many a winding I'out 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and g’iddv cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all tlie chains that tic 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden Hliiml»er8 on a bed 
Of heap’d I'lysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-rcgain’d Kurydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

II Penscroso. 

Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 

How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain ; 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun-beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Moi-pheus’ train. 
But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail divinest Melancholy, 

Whose saintly risage is too bright 
I'o hit the sense of human sight; 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlsid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue ; 


Black, but sucli as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem ; 

Or that starrM Kthiop queen that strove | 

'J’o set her beanty’.'j praise above 

The .sca-nymphs, and tlndr jmw’rs oflendcd : 

Yet tliou art higher far desecndeil. 

Thee, lu iglit-hair’d \'esla, long of yore 
T«) solitary Salni Ji ]*on>; 

11 is daughter slic (iu Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain). 

Oft, in glimmering ami glades, 

lie met her, ami in seiTi't shades 

()f\v<tu(ly Ida's inmost grove, I 

^\’bile yet tlure was no fiar ofdovo. ! 

Come, pensive miii, devout and }'Ure, ! 

Solua', stc'udfa.st, jm 1 demine, j 

All in a robe of dailo'st grain, ! 

Floiving nifh mai< -i;(’ (rain, 

And sable stolt' of <•;. press-law n. 

Over thy d(\-ent shoulders drawn. 

Cmm', hnt Kot ji (hy Asonted .-laio, ' 

With e\cn step, and mu^ina gniit, 

And bxtks (•(.’ninereiI!:: with t!ie shle.q ’ 

Thy raj»t soni -itting in thine < yes; : 

'j'Jiere liehl in Imly p.-i'^'-io;, ^ti!!, , 

Forget thyst lftit niarhle, till, 

A\ ith a sad leaden downward ea«.t, 
d'hon iix tlnnn on the earth a^ last ; 

Ami join with tin t calm I’t aee, ami thiifd, 

Spare Fast, tiiat ol’t with gods doth diet, 

Ami hears the .Mu^i's in n ring. 

Aye round abonl dove’s allar sint'; 

And {i<ld to the.-«<- retired le i'nre, 
d’hat in trim gardtais take- hi.-, ph tisurc. 

But first, and ehiefi‘si, with tins' bring , 

Him that yon soars on godden vCmg, 
finiding th'* fiery-wheeled thi'me, 

dbe elnaaih Contemplation : ' 

Ami the jiinfe sib-m-e liist ab O’', 1 

’Less i’liiloiuel will deign a ! 

In lier sweeter>t, sadde-t plight. 

Smoothing tlic rugged brow of .Nigdit ; 

While Cynthia cheeks her dragon-\<dcc, 

Oently o’er th’ a 'ensiom’d f>ak. 

Sweet bird, that shnnn'st the noise of f(>lly, 

^lost musical, iiK'Si iiielaiieludy ! 

'I'hee, ehun^ress, oti the wmnls among • 

I wtMi, t<j hear ihy ev'ning son;:: 

And mis-itig thee, I walk unseen i 

On the dry smo'»th-shaven gre n, 
d o behold the wnimFring ntomi, i 

Biding near her highest noon, 

Like one that hail been led u>lray ' 

d'hrougb the beav'ns’ w iib* pathless way j * 

Ami oft, as if Jier liead she how'd, 

Stoojniig through a fleecy eleinl. 

Oft on a plat of l ising ground, i 

1 liear the far-ofi'enrfew souml, > 

Over some w ide-waterM shore, | 

Swinging slow with Hullen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit, 1 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing ember» thfougli the room j 

Teach light to counterfeit a gl(»om ; | 

Far from all resort of mirth, i 

iSavc the criektd on the hearth, I 

Or the bellman’s drowsy eliarm, 1 

To bless the doors from nigditly htirm. 

Or let my lamj), at midnight liour,. 

Be seen in some higli lonely tow’r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
yCith thrice-great Hermes ; or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or ,what vast regions, hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion iu this fieshly nook ; , 

m 
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I And of thoHC dcnionH that are found 
j In fire, air, llood, or under ^^round, 

I Whose power hath a true consent 
li With jilanet, or with element, 
j! SoinetimcH \vt p:or;,'eouH 'I'm^ed^ 

I In sceptred ]nill e(mjc sw'eepin;; by, 
i Presenting 'J’hebes, or l^elops’ line, 

' Or tlie tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (thou:^li rare) of later a/,'e 
Knnobled liuth the buskiiiM sta'^e. 

Jbit, () sad virgin, that thy ])ower 
Mi;^ht raise Mnsjens from his bower; 

Or bid tlie soul of ( )i*])}»<mis sinL' 

Such notes as, >varbled to the strin^jr, 
l)rew' iron teais down IMuto’s elmek. 

And i!iad<' hell ^^rant what lov(' did seek. 

Or call u}» liiiri that, lel't half-told 
'i’he story of t'ambusean bold, 

OfCauiball, ami of Al^LOirlit’e, 

And wlio bad Canace t'. wiie, 

'I'hat own'd tlie virtuous rimj' and L'lass, 

* And of the wond’rous liorse of bra'-.s, 

On w liieh the 'J'artar kin:.' did rid<‘; 

And if auidit (d'^e irreat bards lH'.'«lde 
In and solemn tunes liaie sun/.', 

Of idurneys and of trojdiies hunir, 

(d fon'sts anti enchantments dre..r, 

\\’h(‘re more is im-ant than meets tin* eai. 

'i'hus, Ni/tht, <.d‘t see im* in thy j'ale <'areer, 
d ill eivil-suited Morn a])[>t'ar: 

Not trick’d and fVoinio’cl as slie was wont 

N\’ith the Attic boy to ini 111 , 

but kerchiol'M in a coimdy cloud, 

^\ bile rockin/.’, winds are ]ii)iin/.; lotnl, 

Or uslier'd wiiii a ^bower still, 

W'hen the batii blown his fill, 

I'indiny on the rustiin/r letives, 

W'ith minine drops tV..iu off tin* oaves. 

And wh<*n tin* sun be:.'ins to lUn/r 
IIis llarin/r beams, nu*, (loddf'^s, brin/^ 

To tn'ched wiilks ol‘ twili/:ht yr<»ves. 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan hues. 

Of pine, or monunieulal otik, 

W’loTe the rude a\e, with lieave<l stroke, 

\\'as nevi'r heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or friyht them from tlieir hallow'd haunt 
'1 her<’ in clo'i.* covert by some br(*ok, • 
Where no lu-ofaner vyv may look ; 

Hide me from day’s /:ari'-b eye. 

ANTiile the las* witli honey’d ihi^b, 
d'hat at her ib)vv'ry work doth siny, 

And the waters murmuriiiL', 

W'ith such eoucert us they kei'p, 
l int ice the dewy-feathiu ’d sleep : 

And let some stramre my>terious dretim 
W’ave at his w iny's in airy strejim 
<d lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 

Ami, as 1 wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or uude-neath. 

Sent by some spirit to mortals "ood, 

Or th’ unseen (ienius of the wood. 

Put let my due feet never tail 
I To w'alk tile stuilious eloistt'rs }>ale ; 

And love the luL'li einbow'cd roof, 
ith antic pillars massy ]iroof, 
j And storied wimlow’s richly diy'ht, 

I Castin/i: a dim j'eli^ious liglit. 

^ There let the pealing organ blow 
j To the full-voic’d quire beloiv, 

1 In servicer high, and nutheins clear, 

As may with sweetness, through nunc ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heav*n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my wxary ago 
i Find out the peaceful hermitage, 


'J’he hairy gown and mossy cell, | 

Where 1 may sit and rightly spell 1 

Of cv’ry star that heav’n doth shew. 

And cv’ry herb that sips the dew: 

'l ill old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

'J'hese pleasures, JVbdancholy, give. 

And 1 with thee will choose to live. 

[/'Vo/a Lyckla^.l J 

Yet once more, O ye laun‘ls, and once more 
Ye myrtles browm, witli ivy never sere, 

1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; i 

And, with forc’d fingers rude, | 

Sliatter your leaves Ixdbre Die mcllow-ing year: ! 

Hitter constraint, and sad occasion tlear, * 

Compels me to disturb your season due; i 

For I.ycidas is ileail, dead ere bis prime, j 

Young ijvcidas, and hath not left his pei r: { 

WTio would not sing for Lycidas 1 JJe knew ! 

Himself to sing, and build I lie lofty rliyine. 

He mu^*^ not float upon liis w'atcry bier , 

l’nw'(‘})t, aiid welter to the paicbing wind, ; 

A\’itliout the meofl of some me odious tear. i 

Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well, I 

'Ihnt from bemoith the seat of .Jove doth spring; 
lb-gin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string : ' 

Hence with denial vain, and c<»y excuse ; 

.So may some geiiik* Muse 

W'ith lucky words favour my destin'd urn ; 

And, as he passes, turn, 

And bill fair jieace be to my sable sbroml. 

For we were nurs’d upon tlie self-same hill, 

IV «1 the same flwk by fountain, shade, and rill. 
'I’ogetlicr both, ere the higli lawns appear’d 
I ’mler tlie o)>ening eyelids of tlie morn, 

W'e drove a-lield, and lioth togi-ther lieard 
^Vhat time the gray-!ly w iiels her sultry horn, 

I’attening our flocks w ith the fresh dews of night, i 
(h't till the star, that rose, at evening, bright, | 

Toward heaven's descent had blo]»'d his westering 
wheel. ® ' 

Meanwhile the rural dittle.s were not mute, | 

Temper'd to the oali ti flute ; 

Hough satyrs danc'd, and fauns with cloven heel M 

From the gla<i sound would not be absent long; ;! 

And old Damo'tas lov’d to hear our song. ij 

Hut, < > the heav\ ehange, now tliou art gone, |j 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! j! 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves t 

W'ith wild tliyine and the gadding vine o’ergrowm, Ij 
And all tlieir eclioes mourn; || 

The willows, and the lia/.cl cojises gi'cen, 

Shall now no more lx? seen ' | 

Fanning their joyous b-aves to thy soft lavs. ' 

As killing as the canker to tlie ro'^e, " i 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, j 

Or frost to fhwvers, that tlieir gay wanlrobe wear, ! ■ 

W'hen first the white-lhoni blows ; ' | 

Siicli, Lycidas, thy lus.s to shepherds’ ear. ji 

W liere were ye, nymjilis, when the rcmorsclcsa ' 
deep ! 

('loa’d o'er tlie head of your lov'd Lycid.as ? t 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 

WTierc your old bards, the famous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the sliaggy top of Mona high, b 

Nor yet wliere Deva sjireads her wizard strc'ain : 

Ah me ! I fondly dream ! j 

Had yc been there—for wrhat could that have done! i 
^^Tlat could the muse herself that Oiqilicus bore, i 

The muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

W'hom universal nature did lament, j 

WTicii, by the rout that made the hideous roar, j 

His gory visage dmvn the stream wjis sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore! ! 
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Alas! what boots it with incessant caro 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade. 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse! 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neirra’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that tlie clear spirit doth raise 
(That last iniirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and lire laborious days; 

Ihit tlic fair guerdon, wlien we hope to iind. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury wdth the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ Hut not the praise,’ 
Plujebus replied, and toindiM nn" trembling cars ; 

‘ I'aine is no jdant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

S(!t off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies; 

But lives and spreads nloit by those jmre eye<, 

And perfect witness oi' all-judging Jo\ a ; 

As he j)ronouncos la^-f ly *m eacli deed. 

Of 80 much fame in luaiven expect tliy meed.’ 

[.Su/oa's to far N ,\J 

[from ‘ I’anulist.' 

O thou, that, with surpas>lr»g glory erowiiM, 

Look’fit from t!iy sole d<munion like tiie (iod 
Of this new world ; at wiioso sight all Cue 'tars 
Hide their (limiiiisUM heals; to tiua.: 1 call, 

But with no friendly voiec'; ai\d add tin name, 

0 Sun, to tell thee how 1 hate tity ].eam>. 

That bring to my remembrance iVom what state 
I fell, bow glorious once- above thy s])hort>; 

'J'ill [)i’ide atid worse ambition threw me down, 
UduTing in lieaven against Iieaveu's matchlc-s king. 

I All, wlicrcfore ? Hi' di'servM no such return 
! From me, whom lie created wliat 1 wus 
' In that bright eminence, ami witli Itis good 
' rpbraldeil none, nor was his servie: huid. 
i W'hat could be less than to ailord liini juaixg 
'i’he easiest rcco!u]»ense, and j'uy him tliank> I 
' How due!—yet ail ibis g.).;d prov’ii ill in me. 

And wrought but maliee ; lii'u d svt high, 

I ’sdtiined subjectiiui, and thought om* sie]> IiigluT 
' Would set me highest, and in a imanent fgiit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe ; 

Forgetful wliat from liini i still received; 

And understood not iliat a grateful tnind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged: wliat burden tlien 1 

O, had his jiowerful destiny ordairiM 

Me some inferior angel, 1 had stood 

Then liappy; no unPounde<l hoj»e liad raised 

Ambition ! Yet why liot ?—some other power 

As great might have asjiir’d, and me, though mean, 

Draw7i to lus part; but other powers ns great 

I'Vdl not, but stand iinsbakcn, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations aniTd. 

lladst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst: whom hast thou, then, or what to accuse, 

But heaven’s free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then liis love accurst; since love or Imt''*, 

To me alike, it deals eternal wo : 

Nay, curs’d be thou ; since against his tliy w ill 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable 1—which w\ay shall I fly 
I Infinite wrath and infinite dr‘<pair? 

;! Which way 1 fly is hell; myself am hell; 

' I And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
: * Still threatening to devour me opens wide ; 

'! To which the hell I suficr seems a heaven, 
i 0, then at last relent ; is there no place 
i licft for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission; and that word 
I Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 


Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Thau to submit, boasting 1 could subdue 
The Omnipotent. Ay me ! they little know 
How dearly 1 abide that boast so vain ; 

Hnder wliat tonnenls inwardly 1 groan, 

While they adore, me on tlio throne of hell. 

With diadem and seei>tre liigli advanced, 

The lower still I fall; only supreme 
In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state ; bow soon 
^Vould height recall high thoughts, how soon un.say 
A\Tiat fvign’d submission swore ! Ikise would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

Fcr never <*an true recoucilenu nt g^row I 

AWicre wotimH of deadly hale luiie pierc’d so deep ; , 

Which would but lead nu' to a worse rclap.se 
And heavier fall : so sluuild 1 purchasi* dear ; 

SliDif inieMuis>,ion bouglit with douhb' smart. i 

'rids knows my J’uid''iicr ; therefore us tar 
J-'rom gratitiii.e lug as I from bc'gging peace; 

All Iiope excluded (hus, behold, in steatl ' 

(>l' ns outcast, ('xi I’d, Ids new (b'l i dit, 

Mankiml, created, and for 1dm this world. j 

So farewell 1 io]m* ; and with h(»[>e, farewell fear ; 
Farewell renioi>e : all ::ooil to no.' is lost; 

F\il, be thou my good ; liy tiiee ut least 
Divided empire with heaven’.s king I lo'bl. 

By tiie<', am. more than iialf perhaps will reign ; 

As man ere long and tliis new world sluiU know. 

[■.i .s’.-'i FoUf n Aiii/( h.~\ 

[I’n'm liic same.] j 

All tliesi' and more came flocking ; but wltli butks ; 
Down east ami liainj), \el such wlierein ajipear'd i 

iibscure sonu' glimje'C of joy, t’ have found their chief 
Not in <]espair, t’ havr; found llounscdves not. lost 
In loss itself; wldi'h on Ills ('(-unlenanei; east 
Dike d'Oibtful liU'' ; but he, liin wohtu'd pride 
Soon reeolleetin;.', witii Ididi wm'ds tliat bor(> 

Semblam'v of\\..|-th, let sub.stanee, jrently rri'^eil 
Tlo'ir fainting eour.ii''-, and tiispeilM tIteir b urs. i 

'J'hen >!:aiL.dit tonnnands that, at ilie warldvc sound j 
Of trump; fs j.uid end i iari'ms, lie uprearM ; 

Jlis iid'.'):i\ uT.amlard ; iliat proml honour I'luimM 1 
Azaz.('l as jds rlg’nt, a elierub lull ; I 

AN'lm fortliwitli f'lom tin* "lift'ririir staff unfurl'd ’ 

d'h’ impei-ial <'n-i n, wldeli, full hi: !i mhanc’d, j 

Shone like ti nn tour si tearning to tl.c vs ind, I 

With gems ami golden lusini rich cinhlaz’d 1 

Seraphic ariu" .and tropldies, all tin- >. Idle | 

Sonorous metal lilowin;.'' martial souiei^ : j 

At whicli the universal host up sent d 

A shout, tliat tore iii'll’s concave, and beyond | 

Frighted tiie rei;;n of ( Taos atnl old N’ight. ( 

All ill xt inomenl tiir.iugh the gloom were seen j 

'Jen thousand biiiim rs ri^^e into the air d 

A\dth orient colours wa\ing : with tliem rose i 

A forest huge of sjK'ur.s ; ami thronging Ik 1ms t 

ApjKUirM, and serried slili'lds in thick array, j 

t)f deptli immeaMirxvble : anon they move 
In perfect plialanx to tlic Doritin mod I 

Or flutes ami soft recordern ; sueh a.s rais’d \ 

'J'o lieight of m>bk“- t temper heroe.s old j 

Arming to battle ; ami, instead of rage, j 

Deliberate valour brexali’d, firm and uninov’d, 

With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage, 

AVith Kolcmn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fejir, and hoitow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 

Brcxithing united force, with fixed thought 
Mov’d on in silenco to soft pipes, that charm’d 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil; and now 
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Advanc’d in view, tliey stand, a horrid front 
(.)f dreadful length, and dazzling anna, in gniso 
Of warriors old with order’d spear, and shield, 
Awaiting what comnuind their mighty chief 
I Had to impose : he through the armed files 
; Darts his exj)eriencM eye, and soon traverse 
i I'he whole battalion, views their order due, 

! Their visages and statures as of (iods ; 

"I’heir iuimi)er last lie sums. And now his heart 
i Distends with pride, and hnrd’ning in his strength 
; Glories ; for never since created man 
Met such embodied force nam’d with tlu'Se, 

I Could merit more than that Huiall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes; tliouLdi all the giant broi»«l 
Of I’hlegra witii th’ luToic i a<-e were join'd, 

’J'liat fought at Thebes, and Ilium on eacli side 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Cther’- soti, 

Jlegirt with Hritisli and Annoric kni .dits; 

And all who sinc<*, ImjttisM or infidel, 

Jousted in Asjirafuont or Moiitalba.n, 

^haniasco or Alorocco, or 'Irebisonu ; 
f )r wliom rdserta sent from ^\lrie .‘•here, 

W'hen ('harlemnin with all his p«‘erag< bdl 
r.y Fontarabia. 'flms far thc'U' beymid 
Compand of mortal jirowess. yet ub-^crvM 
'J’heir (lrca<l commnudcr ; ho, al>< . the re‘^t 
In sha]»e and gosture ]>roudly eminont, 

Stoofl iik<‘ a tow’r; his form had ma yet lost 
All licr original brightness, imr ajip' .'trM 
Loss than Areiuiuyol ruiuM, ami lii’ <‘X< ( 

()!' glorv obsonr'd : as w lu u ihe sun now ri'on 
I.ooks through the itm-i/outal lui-'ry air, 

Shorn of his i>«‘ams ; .>r frojii iM-hiud ih.o moon 
In dim eclipse, di*ia«trou^ tuilield shods 
()n lialf the nations, and \\ ith tear <;t < hange 
Fcr]d<‘xcs irionarchs. Darken’d so, y<’t slwuie 
Above them all th’ Archangel : loit his j'aoe 
Deep sears of thunder had intrench’d, and one 
Sat on his huled chci‘k, hut under hrows 
()f dauntless courage and considerate ]»ride, 
^^’^lititlg reveny<.‘: cruel his eye, hut oa~t 
Siirus of romoi'so and passion to bohold 
J’he felhms <.f his crime, the r<dh)wers rather, 

(I’ar other ouei' heheld in Missj ci.iuh ninM 
For I'ver now to ha\e th(‘Ir lot in ]>:iin ; 

Millions of spirits for liis fault atnercM • 

Of lleav’n, and iVtuu et<Tnal splendours tiling 
h'or his rev<dt, yet, 1‘aithl'ul liow they >tood, 

'i'lieir glory vrilher’d : us when Ib'uv’n'.s fire 
Hath scath’d the forest oaks, or mountain }*incs. 
With singed to]> their stately growth, though hare. 
Stands on the blasted heath, lie now prepar'd 
J'o speak : wliereut tlicir liouhlcii ranks they bend 
I'rom wing to wing, and half enclose him n>uml 
^Vith all his peers; attention held them mute. 
'J’hrice he assay'd ; and thrice, in .spite of .scorn. 
Tears, such as angods weep, burst fortli ; at last 
Words, interwove with «ighs, found out their way. 

[T/u’ (7ar(fni of Jufen.] 

[I'mni the s.amc,3 

So on ho fares, and to the border comes 
Of Kden, where delicious Paradise, 

: Now nearer, cromis with her inclosiirc green. 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
i Of a steep wildcnie.ss, whose hairy sides 
! \Vith thicket overgrown, grotesqtfo and wild, 

I Access denied ; and overhead npgrew 
' Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

: Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
i A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend, 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
Tho verd’rous wall of Paradise up-l^jrang: 


Which to our general sire gave prospect largo 
Into his nether empire neighb’ring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 
lilossoms ami fruits at once of golden hue, 

Apiiear’*!, with gay cnamel’d colours mix’d ; 

Of which the sun mon* glad impress’d his beams 
Than in fair evening cbiud, or humid bow, 

V'.’hen Ood liatli slmwer’d tlie earth ; so lovely seem’d 

'fhat landscape ; ami of jmre, no^v purer air 

Aleets his aj*proach, and to the heart inspires 

V'ernal delight ami joy, able to drive 

All sadness but «le«]>air; now gr»utle gales 

Fanning their odonfeions wingM, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whipjKT wltencc they stole 

'i'hose halniy spoils : as Avhen to them who sad 

Beyond the Cape of Ilopo, and now are ]»a«t 

Mozarnhic, off at s^a north-west Avirids blow 

Sahean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Arahy the hlcst; Avitli such delay 

Well pleas’d they slack their course, and many a 

league, 

Cln'cr'^’ wiili the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

[ iTi-, *■' Arcou.tt of iter Crca(lon.'\ 

[J'nan tlie same.] 

r first awak’<l, and found my«elf repos’d 
Lnder a shade 'T flow’rs, much womFring Avhcrc 
And what I wa«, wlnmce thither brouglit, and how. 
Not <li.«t:iT.t far from ihence a murm’ring sound 
()f waters i‘<'ued from a cave, and spread 
lut(* a li'niid ]»iain, then stood unmov’d, 

I Pure as the expanse of Heav'n ; I thither went 
’ U'itli inexperiene'd thought, ami laid me down 
()n the green bank, to look into tho clear 
.Smooth ]ak«‘, that to me seernM another sky. 

As I lient <lown to look, ju.st oj'posite, 

A sliape within the ivat'rv gleam appear’d. 

Bending lo look on me ; 1 started l.)ack, 

It .starte<i back : but jileas’d I soon return’d, 

Pbais'd it icturn’d -as soon Avilli an.sAv’ring looks 
Of sympatliy ami love; tlierc 1 liad fix’d 
Mine eyes till m>w, and pin’d witli vain de.sirc, 

Had not a voice thus warn'd me ; * AVhat t’nni seest, 
What there tliou seest, fair creature, i.s thyself: 

With thee it came ami goes ; but follotv me, 

Ami I will bring time Avhere no shadoAv stays 
'I’hv coming and thy soft embraces; be 
^^■hose imag(' thou art ; him thou slialt enjoy, 
Inseparably thine; to him shalt bear 
Multitude^ like thyself, and thence be call’d 
Mother of human race.’ What could 1 do. 

But folloAv str.aigbt, invisibly thus led ? 

'fill I osjued thee, fair indeed and tall, 

ITider a plantain ; yet met bought los.s fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth ivat’ry image; back I tiim’d ; 
Thou following cry’st aloud, ‘ Bctuni, fair Fve, 
Whom f.y’st thou? Avhom thou fly’st of him thou art, 
His tlesh, hi.s bone: to give tbeiA being I lent, 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 

Substantial life, to haa^e thet> hyv my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear; 

Part of inv soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half.’ With that thy gentle luind 
Seiz’d mine ; I yielded, and from that time see 
How beautv is excell’d by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

I So spake our general mother, and Avith eyes 
j Of conjugal attraction, unreprov’d, 

And meek Rurrender, half embracing, lean’d 
i On our first father ; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the floAving gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
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SmiPd with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impre«(iis the clouds 
That shed May tiow’rs; aiid press’d her matron lip 
With kisses pure. 

[Momlng in Payadisc.'\ 

[From the same.] 

Now morn her rosy 8to})s in th’ eastern clinic 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient }>earl, 

When Adam waked, so custom’d, for his sleep 
Was airy light from pure digestion bred, 

And temperate vapours bland, wliich the only s turn 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan. 

Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on ev’ry bough ; so much the more 
llis wonder was to find unawakenM Kve, 

With tresses discompos'd aiul glowing cheek. 

As through uiojuict rest : lu' on Ins side 
Leaning half rais’d, wiiJi looks <»f cordial love, 

Hung over her enamour'd, and hciicld 
j Ucauty, which, whether wakiiig or adei'p. 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
I Mild as when Zephyrus or Flora breathes, 
j Her hand soft touching, wlii.-jtcr’d tlnis : ‘ Awak(‘, 
j My fairest, my esiious’d, my latest found, 

I Ileav’n’s last best gift, my ever new delight, 

' Awake; the momiug shines, and the fresh fu-ld 
i Calls us ; wc lose the prime, to mark how spring 
! Our tended plants, how Mows th<' citron grovig 
j What drops the myrrh, and wliut the balmy rce<l, 

1 How nature ]>aints her e< •lours, how the bee 
I Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.’ 
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'lo the field they Iiaste. 

I But first, from under shady arb'rous roof 
Soon as they forth wcw come to open sight 
, Of day-spring, and the sun. who scarce up-risen, 
W’ith wheels yet hoveling o’er ilu; ocean brim, 

Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray, 

' Discovering in wide landseaj>e all the east 
; Of Paradise and Kdeii’s happy plains, 

I Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 
I Their orisons, each nioming duly paid 
j In various style; for neither various >i_\le 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Alakcr, in fit strains pronounced «*r sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lijjs, in [u-ose or numerous ver>e, 
More tunable than needed lute or harj» 

To add rnore sweetness ; and tliey thus began : 

I ‘These are tliy glorious works, J’arent of gf>od, 

I Almighty, thine tliis universal frame, 

; Thus wond’rous fair; thysell' how s%ondrons then ! 
i Unspeakable, who sitt’st above tlicM; heuv'ns 
j To us invisible, or dimly seen 
I In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
j Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

I Speak ye who best can tell, 30 sous of liglit, 

I Angels 1 for ye behold Him, and ivith songs, 
j And choral symphonies, day without night, 
i Circle His tlirone rejoicing; ye in heav’n : 

' On earth join all ye creatures, to extol 
I Him first, Him last, Him midst, and v. itJiout end I 
i Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

I If better thou belong not to tlie dawn, 
j Sure jdedge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
'j With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere 
j While day arises, that sweet hour of prime, 

; Thou sun 1 of this world both eye and soul, 

I Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’.st, 

And when high noon has gain’d, and when thou fall’st. 
Moon I that now mect’st the orient sun, now fly’st 
j With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies ; 

And yc five other wand’ring fires ! that move 


In in3'stie dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 

Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth 
Df nature’s worn)), that in quaterniaii run 
Peiqietual circle, multiform ; and mix. 

And nourish all things ; let 3 'our ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still nev/ iiniise. 

Ye mists, and exhalations ! that m)w rise 
From hill, or steaming lake, diiskv, or gray, 

'fill the sun paint your lleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the wt)rl(rs great Author rise; 

W'hctlu'r to deck with clouds the uncolour’d sky, 
rtr wet the thirsly earth with falling show’rs, 

Bislng or falling, still aihanee his ]»raise. 
llis praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters Mow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; ami wave yoiir tops, ye j)ine.s ! 
Witli ovt'i’v j'lant, in sigm of worshij* wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warlde as ye tlow, 

Melodious murmurs, waiLling turn* his praise. 

.loin voices all, ye livin'.: sotil.s ; yi' birds 
'I'hat singing up to Ibav’ii gate ascend, 

Bear on vour wings and in your notes llis juaise. 

Ye tlnit in waters glide, and ve that walk 
Tin- earth, atnl stately tread, or lowly creep, 

Witness it 1 he sih-ni, n.oiii or e\'en, 

'i’«* hill, or vallev, fountain, or IVoli .-hade, 

Made vocal bv my .-omr, and tauMit his pral-'C. 

Hail, univ('i>al Lord ! he iMainti oi:-i -till 
'J'o g’ive Us oidy gaiod ; ami. it the nieht 
1 lave g'athcr’d aiigdit ot'( \il or eoiieealM, 
i)ispei>e it, as now iiglit dispel- tlie tltirl:.’ 

So }>ray’d they inii-M-eni, mi l to t’leii' tlioughts 
Firm j>e;ie<.' reeoverM soon aiid wonted i-alm. 

(>n to tlieir morning*,- rural wojf they lia-te 
Among sweet di u.- and Jlow'rs ; v.lierean^ row 
< >f fruit-trees o^< r-^^o(Mly rciielFd t')o far 
'I’heir pamper'd hough-, and needed liands to chc< k 
Fruitless <-mhraee- : or they le»l tin- vim- 
J'o V(‘d her elm ; she, f-jiousM, ahoiit him tu'ines 
Her niarriayeahie .arms, ami with In :- luliiys 
Her dow’r, th’adopti d elmii-rs, to ;nloru 
llis liurreti leaves. 

,(/eg i/i /^aro'/i.r,] 

[I'roia Mir same.] 

Now came stWl evenliig on, tuid ir, iligdit grrqv 
Had in lier .sober livery till things clad ; 

.Silenct- aceonipjinied : for beast ,'tiid Mrd, 

They to their gra-gv eoueh, lln ve im their nest'J, 

^Vere slunk, all Imt tin- wakeful nightingale ; 

She all nigdit long'' her ;tinorou,«i dex-nt.t sung' ; 

Sih-nce was jdcjis'd : now glow'd the lirmament 
With living' sa]>j)hires ; ll<-s]>erus that h-tl 
'Lin- starry host, rod(- brighte-r, till tin- niooiq 
Bi.sing in <*l<mded maje-tv, at length 
A|)parent queen, tinteiI’d her jieerles^ light, 

And o’er the dark lier .-liver niantli* thn-w. 

When ;\<Iam thn.s to l.ve; ‘ Fair ('<insort, th’ hour 
Of night, atnl all tilings now retir 'd to n st, 

Mitid us of like rejxjse, since (Jod liath set 
Labour and rest, as day tind night, to men 
Successive; and the timdy rb-w of sh-eji 
Now falling with soft slumMrous weight, inclines 
Our ey-edids : other creatures all day long 
Bovc idle iinemiiloy’il. and le.ss need rest ; 

Man hath bi.s daily work of liody or mind 
Appointed, uhieh declares Ids dignity', 

And tiic regard of HFtiv’n on all Ids ways ; 

While other aidnials uiuietivc range, 

And of their doings tied take.s no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the cant 
With first apfiroju-h of light, we must be risen, 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Y"oii flow’ry arboui*s, yonder alleys green, 
f)ur walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

J-IO 
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That mock our scant manuring?, and require 
More liands than ours to lop their wanton growth: 
'J'liose blossoms also, and tliose droppiiii^ ^(uuis 
That lie bestrewn, unsigldly and unsinooth. 

Ask riddanc(?, if we mean to tread with case: 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, niirlit bids us re.-^t.’ 

To whom tlius five, with perfect beauty adorn’d: 

‘ My Author and i)ihpos<‘r ; wliat thou bldst 
I’nar^^med I obey; so (hnl ordains; 

(j’od is thy law, ihou mine: to whom no more 
j Is woman’s happiest knowledi^e and her j>rai.‘'e. 

! W ith tlit'(i eonversin;!: I for;:ot all time : 
i All seasons and th(‘ir ehanire, all please alike. 

' Sweet is the biv'atli of morn, her risin" sweet, 

' With charm ol‘earliest birds; })leasant tin; sun, 

I W’heii fir.'L on this de]i;.ditful land he sj)reads 
I His orient Ix ain^, on li'ob, tree, fruit, and ll"V\rr, 
(ilist’rine: ^vllh dew ; Iraj/ralit the fertile earth 
. After Hwfi show’rs ; ami swict the eomin;.'' on 
' t )f ^Tuteful oveiiinL'mi Id ; then silent niadit, 

; With this Imm' soliMiin hii<l, ami this fair noMni, 

! JViid the^e the ^’•erns of Iliav'n, lier starry train ; 

Bill neither l)reath ot morn, when sh(.' u'^cends 
Willi charm of (arlio^t lords, mo- rl.>'iiiLr sun 
I (h\ tills dfdliil'.tful land, nor herh, fruit, Ibovcr, 

' (ilist’rinir with dew, nor fr;t^M*anei' after showers. 

Nor ;,'rat('ful eveiiiiiL: mini, nor sii' iit ni;/ht, 

With tliis her sohunn hinl, mT walk by nmmi, 

< tr ellft'riiiL'' ^tarH'J■ht, witlnait thee is sweet. 

' But « herefore all ni dil h-ti;.'sldne lh<-e ' fornleun 
'i'his ylurious siyht, when sh'ep hath ‘'liut all ese-'i’ 
d’u wlioin onr iicneral ama'tor is]>f\'d: 

J' ‘ I hiULMiter of'( iod and Man, aeeiiii'pli''ird F,\e, 

I 'I'hesi' have tln'ir t-onisr finish round the earth 
‘ I’»y morrow evening, and tr'un laud to luml 

' In order, timiii h to na'.i'Mi-' ; et unhorn, 

' Miiiisl’riuir liiiht prepared, they set ami tlse; 
la-st total darkness .‘-hould lo iii;.dit roLOiin 
Her ohl pi .'■ses^ioii, and e\t!nLniisii life 
■ In nature ami all thite/s, wliieh t h<*se soft tires 
Not only enli:.diten, bm with kindly heat 
' >f va.riou-' inliuenoe, foment and \\ai‘m., 

'I'enijeT or iioiiri'li, or in '-lied down 
Tludr sti llar %iriue »ui all kinds Uiat uUow 
On earth, made hereby apter t<> reei i^(• 
i*erfta'lion tViuu tlie sun’s more potem ray. 

These, then, ihouoji uiibehold in tleop of»ni;.dit. 

Shine not in \ain ; tior think, tlm' meti were muie, 

, That Heav’n woubl want spe<'tat.0 --, (o.mI want jual'C. 

Millions of''pirllual ereatures ^s:l^k the earth 
' rnseen, both w hen we wake ami wdien wv sUa-p : 

All these with ceasidcss praise his works behold 
Both day ami ni;.dit. How often from the steep 
(tf eehoin;: hill or thiekid }in\e we lieard 
ij t'eh-stial voic<-s to the mi<lnioht air. 

Sob' or responslv<' eaeli to either’s note, 

!! Sirie'in;:: their i;reat Creator! <ift in bands, 
j While they ke<*p wateb, or uiylitly rouridiiiff walk, 

, With Heav’uly toneh of ins{rumental sounds 
! Ill full haniioiile numbois join’d, tlu ir soncs 
I Diviile till' iii^dit, and lift our souls to Heaven.’ 
i 'I'hus talkimr band in baud alone they jniss’d 
On to their blissful bow’r; it was a ])laee 
ji Chos’ii by tlie sov’relpxn Blanter, when bo fram’d 
ij All thin;Lfs to man’s ib'Ciehtful use; the najf 
Ij Of thickest covert was iuwutven shade 
|j Laurel mid myrtle, and what hi;,dier <rrew 
jj Of firm and fragrant leaf; oii either si<lc 

II Acanthus, ami each odorous bushv shrub, 

|{ Fenc’d up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 
i! Iris all hues, roses, and jesaainine, 
j i Rear’d hi^h their flourish’d heads between, and ^Tou^ht 
11 Mosaic; undei-foot the violet, 

! Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
I Uroider’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 
I j Of costliest emblem : other creatures here. 


Beast, bird, insect, or wonii, durst enter none; 

Such was tlieir awe of Man. In shadier bow’r, 

Alore sacred and sequester’d, though but feign’d, 

Pan or Sylvaiius never slept, nor nymph, 

Nor I’auinis haunted. JItuc in close recess, 

UTth fb»w<*rs, garlands, and swect-sinelling herbs, 
Ls[>oused I’Ae deck'd first her nuptial bed, 

And heav’iily choirs the livmentean sung, 

M hut day the genial Ang"I to our sire 
Brought her, in naked bi'auty more adoni’d, 

Alore lovely tlian Pumbira, wlioni the gods 
I'iiidow’d with all their gift'^. ami, O too like 
In sad event, when to tlic unw isor kciu 
O f .laphet, brought hy Hermes, siie imsnar’d 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be aveng’d 
On him who had stob' .love's authentic tire. 

'I'hus, at tlieir sha<ly lodge arKv’d, both stood, 

Both turn’d, and timler f>])eu sky ador’d 
'I'Jie Ood that made hoth sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
WTiidi they beheld, the moon’s resjiiendent globe, 
Ami starry pole ; ‘ Thou also mad’.st the night, 
Alaker omiiipottuit, and tliooi tlie day, 

AV'liicL V.*: in our aj)]>ointe'i work emjjJoy’d 
Have finish'd hapjty in our ii'’ tual lielp 
And mutual love, tlie ci >\vn .»f all bliss 
Ordain'd by thee, and this deliciou.s place 
i’’or us loo large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uiicrojit falls to the ground. 

But thou ha.st i ' uiiis'd from us two a race 
'I'o till the earth, wlm .‘•Intll with us extol 
Thy goodness itifmito, hi^tli wh- n avc wake, 

And when we .-'cek, U'' now, thy gift of sleep. 

[/k-y/.'Leoi 

[From tlic same.] 

He ended ; and the Archangel soon drew nigh, 

Not in liib slia|»e celc'-iial, but as man 
Cb'ul to meet man ; oi'er liis lueid arms 
A military vest of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than .Melil"ean, or tlie grain 
(»f .Nirrah, worn by kings and lieroes obi 
In time of truce; Iris bad dipt the woof; 

His staiTv helm unbuckled sliow'd liiin prime 
In manhood wliere youtli ended ; by hi.s side, 

As in a gli''t'ring zodiac, hung the sword, 

Satan’s dire dread, and in his liand tlie spear. 

Adam bow'd low; he kingly, from his state 
Inclin’d not, but liis coming thus (leclarc\l :— 

‘Adam, Heaven':' liigh behest no preface needs: 
Sulhcicnl that thy jiray’rs are heard, and death 
Tiu n due hv sentence when ihou didst tran.sgress, 
Hefeati'd of lii> seizure many days, 

(liv’n thet* of grace, wherein tlmu mav'st repent, 

And one bad act with many dced.s well done 
Mav'st cMver; well may then thy Lord appeas’d 
Bedeem thee quite from IVatli’s raj^aciou.s claim : 
But longer in this Paradise to daell 
Permits not ; to leiiiove thee I am I'ome, 

.\iul send thee frv>ui the garden forth to till 
'file ground wlieuce thou wast taken, fitter soil.* 

He added not, for Adam at the news 
Heart-struck with chilling grijto of sorrow stood. 

That all his senses bound ; live, wlio unseen, 

Yet all had heard, with amlible lament 
Hiscover’il soon the jdace of lier retire. 

* O unexjiected stroke ; worse than of death ! 

Must 1 thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
'Fhee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods? where 1 had hope to s]ieiid, 

LJuiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
'I'liat must be mortal to us both. O flowers! 

That never wdll in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and niy last 

At even, which I bred up wdth tender hand 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names! 
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Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Thee lastly, nuptial bow’r, by me adorn’d 
With wluit to sight or smell Aras sweet, from thee 
How shall 1 part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
I And Avild ? hoAv shall we breathe in other air 
] Less pure, accustom’d to immortal fruits?’ 

1 Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild :— 
j ‘ Lament not, Ea c, but patiently resign 
j What justly thou hast lost ; nor set thy heart, 
j Thus over-fond, on that Avhich is not thine: 

, Thy going is not lonely ; Avith thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to folloAV thou art bound ; 

' Where he abides, think there thy native soil.’ 

Adam by this from the cold sudden damp 
ReeoA'ering, and his scatter’d s])irits return’ll. 

To Michael thus his humble Avords luidress’d :— 

‘ Celestial, Avhether among the thrones, or nam’d 
Of them the highest, for such of slmpe may seem 
Prince above princes, gently hast lliou told 
j 'J’hy message, Avhich might else in telling AA'oiind, 

I And in jx’rforming end us ; what besides 
{ Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

: Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring; 
Departure from that liappy ]'Iace, our SAVeet 
Recess, and only eonsolation left 
Familiar to our eyes, all ]daees else 
: Inhospitable appear and (l(!s<>late, 

! Nor knowing us, nor knoAvn ; and il by prayer 
j Incessant, 1 could hope to change the Aviil 
I Of him Avho all things can, 1 would not cease 
"J'o weary him with my assiduous cries : 

But pray’r against Ins ahsolnte decree 
: No more mails tliaii breath against the Aviud, 
Blown stifling back on him that breathes it lorth : 
Tlicrefore to liis great bidding I submit. 

This most afllicts me, that, d(‘])artiiig hence. 

As from his face T shall be liid, depriv d 
His blessed couni’nance ; hen* I ciuild frequent 
M’ith worshi[t place by place Avhere be vouchsaled 
PrescMJCO divine, and to my sons relate, 

On ibis mount be a]i})car’d, under this tree 
Stood A’isible, among these pines his A’oice 
1 heard, here Avith him at thi.s fountain talk’d : 

So many grateful altars I Avonld rear 
Of grassy turf, and })ilc up every stone 
Of lustre from tlic brook, in memoiy. 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers. 
In yonder netlier Avorld Avhcrc shall I seek 
His bright ap])earances, or footstep trace? 

For though 1 lied him angry, yet rccalFd 
To life prolong’d and promis’d race, 1 now 
Gladly behold thougli but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off liis steps adore.’ 

* jV 

Now too nigh 

Th* Archangel stood, and from tlio other hill 
To their fix’d station, all in bright array. 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding ineteorous, as evening mist 
Ris’n from a river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the lab’rer’s lieel 
Homeward returning. High in front adAaiic’d. 

The brandish’d sword of God before tlicni blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet; Avlnch Avith torrid heat, 

And vapours as the Libyan air adust. 

Began to parch that temp’rate clime : whereat 
In either hand the hast’ning Angel caught 
Our ling’ring parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear’d. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand, the gate 


With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms : 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them soon. 
The Avorld AA^as all before them, wliere to choose 
Their ]dace of rest, and Providence their guide. 
TheyTiand in hand, Avith wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary Avay. 

Survey of Greece.] 

[Freni TaradibC Regained.] 

WestAvanl, mueli nearer by soutliAVcst, beliold, 

AVbere on the vEgean shore a city stands, | 

Built nobly, ^ure the air, and light the soil ; ; 

Athens, the eyeT>T Greece, mother of arts | 

And elo(jUcnce, native to famous Avits ! 

Or hOS] »i table, in her SAVcct recess, ! 

City or sidmrban, studious Avalks and shades. 

S<‘e there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, Avhere the Attic bird j 

'JVills licr tliick-Avarbled notes the .summer long; 

There flowery hill IlynK'ttus, witli the Houiel 
()f bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
'I'o studious musing; there llissus rolls 
His Avhispering stream : within tlie Avails, tlien view 
The schools of ancient sages ; hi.s, who bred 
Great Ale.xandcr to subdue the Avorld, 

Lyceum there, and jniiiited Stoa next ; 

'rher(‘ shalt thou hear and learn tlie secret jiowor 
()f harmony, in tom s and numbers hit 
By voice or liand ; and various-measur'd verse, i | 

Aiollan cliarins and Dorian lyric odes, j 

And bis, Avbo gave them Ineatli, but hlebev suiig, 

Blind ISlelesigem's, tlience I lonn'r ea IIM, ^ 

liose poem I’Jiu-bns challeng'd for lii -. own : ij 

Thence what llie lofty gnne Iragt'diaiiN tauglil - o 
I In chorus or lambic, It achers bcht g 

Gf moral j)rudt'nce, with deliglit rectnvM 
In ]»rief sententious jirt'ct'pfs, whilo they treat ' 

b)f fatt', and ehane<‘, and ehtmge in hittimn life, 

High actions ami high });i>sioiis l»est de.scribing ; 

'J'heiice t" tlic laimtus orators re)>ji)r, 

Tliose ancit'iit, whose n'^i.^tless eloquence 
^\'ielded at will that fn ree democratic, 

Shook the arsenal, ami fulittin’d over Greece, 

To Macedon and Artuxei \es’ throne : 

'I'o sage l’hilosoj>hy next lend tliitie etir, | 

Ffom hcai’CA debt’eiitied to the lov.-roof'd house t 

Of Socrates ; see there his tem'uient, ^, 

Whom Avcll inspir’d the oracle pronounc'd ^ 

AVTsest of men ; from Avliose mouth issueii forth >' 

Mellifluous .streams, that Avtifer’d all tlie schools 
Of vVcademics old and new, Avith tho.«?o j' 

ft^Urnam’d Peripatetics, ami the sect j i 

Epicurean, ami tlie Stoic severi' ; jj 

These liere revolve, or, as tluni lik’st, at liome, | , 

I'ill time mature thee to a kingdom’s Aveight ; I! 

These rules Avill render thee a king comjdetc '! 

AVithin thyself, much more Avith emj»irc* join’d. ! j 

ANI)Iti:AV MAnVEl.L. J , 

Andtikw IMaiivki.l ( 1 G 20 - 1 C 78 ) is better known j 
as a prose Avriter liiaii a ])oet, and is still more celo- ; 

brated as a jmtriotic inembcT of ]*arliamerit. He | 

Avas associated with Milton in friend.ship and in i 
])ublie service. Marvell was born in Hull, wliere j 
iiis father, a clergyman, resided. A romantic story | 
is related of the elder Marvell, and of the circum¬ 
stances attending his death. He emharked in a 
boat witli a youtliful jiair whom lie was to marry in 
Hincolnsliire. d'he weather was ealni, but the 
clerg3’inan had a presentiment of danger ; and on 
entering the boat, lie tlircAV his cane ashore, and 
cried out, ‘Ho, for heaven I’ His fears were but too 
truly verified; the boat Avent down, and the whole 
party perished. The son was educated at Cain- 
_ _ _ _ _ 342 
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bri(i}j:e, and travelled abroad for some time. Milton 
and he b(^*anic‘ acaiuuintod, it is said, in Home. 
Marvell was afterwards secretary to the embassy 
at Constantinople. A letter from IVIilton to secre¬ 
tary IJradsbaw was, in 1823, discovered in the State 
Paper Otliee, in whieli the ])oet recommends Mar¬ 
vell as a person well fitt(‘rl to assist himself in his 



A:'aivu Mui , ■;!. 

onico of L:\llii seendarv, h(' Ix in^^ a pood s<‘holar, a 
lately (^npivpcd by Ceneral J‘'airfaN to pive instriic 


poses, they have mostly gone out of mind with the 
circumstances that produced them. In 1072 he at- ! 
tacked Doctor, afterwards Bishop, Parker, in a piece 
The Kchcarml Transposed. In this production , 
he vindicates the fair fame of Milton, who, he says, ' 
‘ was and is a man of as gr(;at learning and sharp- i 
ness of wit as any man.’ One of Marvell’s treatises. 
An Account of the (iroiulh of Vopery and Arbitrary 1 
(iorcrament in ICmjlxtnd, was (.-onsidcred so forniid- ! 
able, that a rewarcl avus offered for the discovery of f 
the autlior and printer. Among the first, if not the | 
very first, traces of tliat vein of sportive humour | 
and raillery on national niaiiTicrs and absurdities, ’ 

I which was afterwjird carried to perfection by Addi- j 
! son, Steele, and others, may be found in Marvell. 1 
j He wrote witii great liveliness, j)oint, and vigour, ! 

I though often coarse and personal. His poetry is 
I elegant ratljcr than forcible: it was an cmljellish- i 
j rnent to his character of i>atriot and controversialist, j 
: but not a su])stantive ground of honour and distinc¬ 
tion. ‘ There is at least one advantage in tlie 
poetical inclination,’ says Henry Mackenzie, in his 
Man of Peeling, ‘ tluit it is an incentive to philan¬ 
thropy. d’liere is a certain r jctic ground on Avliieh 
a man caimot tread Avjthout feelings that eidarge 
tlie heart, d’he causes of human depravity vanish 
before the c ntlm?.iu.sm be ptrofesses; and many who 
are not able !<* reach the Parnassian heiglhs, may 
yet appnt.icb. so .lear as to be bettered by the air of 
the climate.' 'l iiis ay'pears to liave been the ca.se 
Avith Andnov Marvell, ()nly a good and amiable 
num <-ould have Avrittc!» bis verses on The Kmujrants 
in the JUrmudas. so full of tendernf'SS and ]);ithos. 

11 is poem on 77fc \f/mj)h (\mtplalning fur the Death 
of her I 'awuy is also iinelv conceivetl and exi)rcssed. 


tioiis in the languages t(.) bis daughter. I'hc letter 
is dated Pebruary If'i.'rg. ?ilarvelb hoAvever, Avas not 
engaged as MilLon’s assistant till lOoT. Sin rtly 
befoia* the Ki’storalion, be Avas elected member ol* 
])arli.iment for ins nativt- city, lie Avas not, like 
Waller, an elofiuent speaker, but his eousisteiu'v 
and integrity made b.im ingbly esteemed an i re- 
s]»eeted. Marve 11 is supiu)Sed !<> have been the last 
Piiplisb member who received Avagt-s from his con¬ 


st if ueiits.’*' (’liarles II. deliulitcsl in bis society. 


ami believing, liki* Sir liobert ^^'al]>()U^ tliat eviTy 
man had his pr'ua', be sent Lord Daii^iy, bis trea¬ 
surer, to Avait upon Marvell, with an olicr of n 
place at court, ami an immediate j)resent «»f a tiiou- 
sand iioumls. 'Plie inJle.xible member for lliillrc- 
.sisted bis ofllrs, and it is said bmnorously illustrated 
bis imieiiemlenee by calling bis servant to Avitne-ss 
tiiat he liad dined for tliri'c day.s successively oii a 
slu)ulder of mutton ! AVhen the treasurer was gone. 


Marvell Avas forced to semi to a friciid to borri)AV a ; 


gtiineal The yiatriot. preserved liis inti'grity to the 
last, and satirised the iirolligacv' and arbitrary mea¬ 
sures of th(! court with miu.’h Avit ami pungency. i 
He died on the KUh of August 1(178, Avithout any I 
Xireviou.s illnc.ss or visible decay, Avliich gave ri.se to > 
a report tliat he had been jx/isoned. 'i'he tOAvn of i 
Hull A’oted a sum (jf money to erect a monument to * 


Marvell’s memory, hut the court interfered, and 
forbade tlie votive tribute. 

MarveH’s pro.se Avrilings Avere exceedingly popular 
in their day, but being written I'or temporary jnir- 

♦ Tlio nneient AvaRcs of a burgess, for serving in parliament, 
was 2«. a-tUiy ; those of n knight for the shire, 4.s. They Averc 
reauced to tliis certain «iini tlio Kith of Edward 11. "NVo have 
Been the original of an ngreoment between a member and his 
ctinstituents, dated September 1045, hi Avhich the former stii)ii- 
latcd to Bcrvo without ‘ any manner of wages or pay’ from the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgosscs of the town. The excitement 
of the civil Avar had iuox'eased the deeire of many to ait in 
parliament. 


T/u J'nilyrautii in Tcrniuda''.. 

"Wlicrt* tiic remote Bermudas ride 
Ill tie ocean's bosom unesjued, 

From a small boat that row’d along, 

'i'hc list'iiing Avinds received thi'ir song. 

‘ W'hat sliouhl wc do hut slug His praise 
'I'hat led us thicaigh tiic watery maze 
Piito an i<lc so long unknoAvn, 

And yet fur kinder tlian our own ? 

Where He liie huge sea monstcr.s racks, 
'I'liat lift the deej) uj>on their backs ; 

He lamp us on a grassy stage, 

Safe fnuii the storms and jirelates’ rage. 
He gave us thi:i etcriiul J^priiig 
Which here enamels evcrythiiig, 

And scnd.s the fowbs to us in care, 

On daily vi-sits through the air. 
lit* hangs in sluulcs the orange bright, 
lake goiden lamjis in a green night, 

Ami does in the jumicgranattvs close 
dcAvcbs more rieli than Ormiis .shows. 

He makes the fig.s our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet. 

But apples, plants of such a j*ricc, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

AVith cedars, clio.son by hi.<s hand, 

Prom Lebanon he stores the land ; 

And makes the Jiollow seas that roar, 
Ihoclaini the iimhergris on shoi'C. 

He ca.'^'t (of wliicli Ave rather boast) 

The (iospd's pearl upon our coast ; 

And in these rocks for us did fnuuc 
A temple where to sound hi.s name. 

Oh let our voice his praise exalt. 

Till it arrive at lIoaA’cn’s vault, 

^Yhich then perhaps rebounding may 
Kcho beyond the Mcxic bay.’ 

Thus sang they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note, 
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And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oars they kept the time.* 

The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fanm. 

The wanton troopera riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 

Ungentle men ! 'J'hey cann»)t thrive 
Who kill’d thcc. 'I'hou ne’er didst, alive, 

’I'hcm any harm ; alas ! nor could 
Thy death to them do any good. 

I’m sure I never wish’d them ill, 

Nor do I for all this ; nor will: 

But, if my simple ])ray’rH may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forgot 
Thy murder, T will join my tears 
Bather than fail. But O mv foars ! 

It cannot die so. Heaven’s king 
Keeps register of everything, 

And nothing may wo use iii vain ; 

Kv’n beasts must be with justice slain ; 

Klse men are made their deodands. 

Tlnmgh they should wash their guilty hands 
In this warm life-blood, which doth }>art 
From thine, and wound me to the heart, 

Yet could they not be clean ; their stain 
Is dyed in such a purple grain, 

There is not sindi another in 
The world to oiler for their sin. 

Inconstant vSylvio, wlien yet 
I had not found him eounterh'it, 

One monnng, 1 remember well, 

Tied in this silver ehain and hell, 

Gave it to me: nay, and 1 know 
What he said then- I'm sure I do. 

Said lie, ‘ Look how your lumtsmau here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his deer.’ 

But Sylvio soon hud me beguird ; 

This waxed tame, while he grew wild. 

And, quite regardless of my smart, 

Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 

Theneeforth I set myself to play 
JVfy solitary time away 
With this ; and very well eontent 
Could so mine idle life have sjxuit ; 

For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invito 
Me to its game : it scciiiM to bless 
Itself in me. How could I less 
Than love it ? Oh, I cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me ! 

Had it liv’d long, I do not know 
Whether it, too, might liave done so 
As Sylvio did ; his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 

For I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

With SAveetest irdlk and sugar first 
I it at mine own fingers nurs’d; 

And as it grew so every day, 

It wax’d more white and sweet than they. 

It had so sweet a breath ! and oft 
I blush’d to see its foot more soft. 

And white, shall I say ? than my hand— 

Than any lady’s of the land ! 

It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
^Twas on those little silver feet. 

♦ This piece of Man'dl’s, particularly the last verse, seems to 
have been in the mind of a distinguished poet of (»ur own d.ay, 
Mr Thomas Moore, when he composed liis fine lyric, ‘ The 
Canadian Boat Song.* 


With wdiat a pi'otty skipi>ing grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; ' 

And when’t had left me far away, 
’'iVould stay, and run again, and stay; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

T have a garden of my own. 

But so with roses overgrown, 

Ami lilies, that you would it guess 
'J’o be a little wilderness ; 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It loved only to be there. 

Among the Ixxls of lili(‘S I 
Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
l''ind it, although Ixg'ore mine ('yes ; 

For in tlu‘ flaxen lilies’ slnnle. 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would f('('d, 

Until its lijis ('v’n sci-m'd to bleed ; 

And then to me ’t wouKl boldly trip, 

And ])rint those roses on my li{). 

But all its chief deligdit ^\as still 
On roses thus itself tt) till ; 

Ami its ])tin‘ virgin lips to fdd 
In whitest sheets of lilies (•(■Id. 

Had it liv'd h»ng, it would have been 
Lilie.s without, roses within. 

J'Jiovghtu in a Cardni. 

How vainly men themst'lv*'-* atna/e, 

'i'o win the ptilm, the oak, or hays ; 

And their incessant lalxMirs seo 
Crown’d from some singdi' herb, or tree, 
Whose short and mirnut-verged sliade 
I)o('s ]>nident1y tlo'ir toils u{d»ral'l ; 
While all the tl(<w'rs, and trees, do close, 
To weave the garlands of rejiose. 

Fair (^Kiiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innoec'iu'e, thy sist('r dear { 

Mistaken long, I souLdd you then 
In busy eompanies of men. 

Your .sacred plants, if lu re l*elow, 

Only among tlie ]>lants will grow. 

Society all but rttde 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white mtr red was ei er seen 
So am’rous as this Ion ely grei'in 
Fond lovers, cruel jis their flume, 

(hit in thes(^ trees their mistress’ name. 
Tiittle, alas, they knoNV or heed, 

How fur these heautii's her exceed ! 

Fair tre,c3 ! Avhere'er your harks I wound, 
No name shall hut your (ovn be found. 

What wond'rous life in this 1 lead! 

Hipe ap})les drop about my head. 

The lusciotis ehisters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

The nectarine, ami ettrious ]>each, 

Into my hands themselvc.s do reach. 
Stumbling on melon.s, as I paas, 

Insnar’d with flo-vv’rs, I fall on gra-ss. 

M(!anwhlle the mind from pleasure less 
Willidraws into its haj>})iness. 

The mind, that ocean vvlieri' each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates transcending these, 

Far other worlds and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at .some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
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Casting the bod^'^s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs do(!s glide; 

I’here, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings, 

And, till prepar’d lor longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was the ha])py garden state. 

While man there walk’d without a mate : 

After a place so pur<; an<l sweet, 

What other hoi]) could yet he meet ! 

Tint ’tw’a.H beyond a mortars share 
'I’o w'ander solitary tlMU*e : 

Two paradises arc in one. 

To live in j)aradi.sc‘ alom-. 

How well the skilful ganl’iierdrew 
Of lloweiM and herbs tliis dial new! 

Where, from above, tlic mihler sun 
Does through a fragrant /odiae run : 

And, as it woiks, ih’ industrious btjc 
(’omj)utes its time us well as we. 

How could sucli sw(>t‘t and who](>sonu! hours 
lie reckon’d, hut with herbs and llow<‘rs ! 

[.1 ir /(Sdtiir on JluHoiui 

Holland, that s(‘arce deserves (be mum' of laiul, 

As but til’ ofl-scouring of tin* llriti'^h sand ; 

And so much eartli as was contribulctl 

lly Kiiglish ]»ilots iibcii they In avM tho l<‘ad ; 

(>r what by ih’ orcan's slow uliuvinu foil, 

(>f shipwreck’d cockle and tim muscle-shcll ; 

'i’his indigc'-ted v.imit of the s('a 
Fell to the Initch by just projuicty. 

(dad tin'll, as miners who liave found tin* ore, 

'J'lu'y, witli mad lalxjur, hsh’d the land to slioiv : 
Ami (liv'd as dcs]i(‘rat<’ly for each j*icc*' 

(*f earth, as if’t had been of Ambergrease ; 
('(•Heeling anxiously small loads (.f clay. 

Less tlian what building swallows bear away ; 

Or than those pills which sor.lid lactles lowl, 
'rransfusing into them tiicir dun.'hill soul. 

How did they ri\et, with gigantic piU'S, 

'I’horough the Centre tin ir new-catched iiiib'S ; 

And to the stake a strugoliug country bound. 
Where barking waves siiH bait the halved grournl ; 
Huilding their wat'ry Habcl far nnu-e high 
'I’o reach the sea, tlian tiiose to sc'ale t'lc sky. 

A't't still his claim the injur'd oc('an liii'l. 

And oft at leap-frog <(’er tiieir steeples ]>laC»l ; 

As if on j)Ui'j)ose it on land had coii'.c 
'I’o sliow them wlull’s tln ir mare Hheruin. 

A daily deluge over them does boil ; 

The earth and water ])!ay at lcvel-C(»yl. 

'i'he fish ofttimes the burgher disjvos.sfssM, 

And sat, not as a meat, hut as a guest ; 

And oil the Tritons, and the sea-nym])bs. saw 
Whole shoals of Duteli serv’d up for Cabillau ; 

Or, ivs they over tlu; mw level rang’d, 

For pickled herring, ]»ickled heeren chang’d. 
Nature, it seem'd, adiaiu’d of her mistake, 

Would throw their land awuiy at duck and drake, 
Therefore necessity, that iii>t made kings. 
Something like govermnent among them brings. 
For, as with Pigmies, wlm best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry lie that treasures grain, 

Among the blind the one-ey’d blinkard reigns. 

So rules among the drowned he that dnxins. 

Not who first see the rising sun eomniands : 

But who could first discern the rising lands. 

Wlio best could know to pump an earth so leak. 
Him they their lord, and country’s father, speak. 

♦ Holland w'as the onemy of the commonw’oalth, and pro¬ 
tector of the exiled king ; therufore odious to MarvoU. 


To make a bank was a great plot of state; 

Invent a shov’l, and be a magistrate. 

Hence some small dike grave, unperceiv’d invtwies 
The pow’r, and grows, as ’twere, a king of spades; 
But, for less envy some join’d states endures, j 

Who look like a commission of the sewers : j 

I'or these half-anders, half-wet, and half-diy, * 

Nor bear strict service, nor pure liberty. 

*'I'is probable religion, after this, 

Came next in order; which they could not miss. 
How could the Dutch but be converted, when j 

d'h’ apostles w'crc so many fishermen ? j 

Besides, the w'atcrs of themselves did rise, 1 

And, as their land, so them did re-baptise ; I 

d’hough lieiring for their (lod few voices miss’d, ' 
And Poor-.Iobn to have been tli’ FvaiigelLst. 

Faith, tliat could never twins conceive before-, 

Never so fertile, sjiawoi’d upon this shore 
Afore pregnant than their Alarg’ret, that laid down 
For Jlands-iii-Kelder of a wdu/le Hans-Town. 

Sure, when religion did itself embark, 

And from the cast would wcstw’ard steer its ark. 

It struck, and sjilitting on this unknown grouiol, 
Kach one thence pillag^’d the first jiiecc he found : 
Hei ice Amsterdam, 'J'lirk, Ch .stiaii, Pagan, Jew', 
Staple of sects, and mint of schism grew'; 

That bank of coutcicnce, where iiot one so strange 
Ojunion, but find" credit, and exchange. 

Ill vain for (’atbolics ourselves we bear : 

The universal ciiurch is only there. ■* * 

KAMri:i. nrxLKiu 

It is rarely that a j^asquinade, Avritten to satirise 
living characters or systems, outlives its own age; 
and, where such is tlic case, we may well supptise 
something very' remarkable in the work, if not in 



R.imucl niitlcr. 

the merits of its author. Such a Avork is Hudibras, 
a cavalier burlesque of the e.xtravagant ideas and 
rigid manners of the English Puritans of the civil 
Avar and coinnionAvealth. Borne up Viy.a felicity of i 
versification and an intensity-of wit never excelled in 
ourliigrature, tins poem stiUretains ifs'place amongst 
Uwi^jh^sic productions of the English muse, although, 
Verhapis, rar^y rcM once, fivr wliich, in¬ 

deed, its incessant brilliancy in some measure unfits 
it. Samuel Butler, the author of this extraordinary 
satire, Avas bom in 1GI2 at Stresham, in Worcester¬ 
shire. His father w as a farmer, possessing a gmaU 
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estate of his own; in short, an English yeoman. 
The poet, having received some education at the 
grammar-school of Worcester, rennoved to Cam¬ 
bridge, probably with the design of prosecuting his 
studies there; but, us he is ascertained to have never 
matriculated, it is supposed that the limited cir¬ 
cumstances of his parents liad forbidden him to 
advance in the learned career to which his tastes 
directed him. On this, as on all other parts of 
Butler’s life, there rests great obscurity. It appears 
j that he spent some years of his youth in performing 
I the duties of clerk to a justice of the peace in his 
j native district, and that in tiiis situation he found 
i means of cultivating his mind. His talents may be 
! presumed to have interested some of his friends and 
I neighbours in his behalf, for he is afterwards found 
I in the family of the Countess of Kent, where he had 
I the use of a library, and the advantage of conver- 
I sation with the celebr.atod Selden, who often ein- 
j ployed the poet as liis amanuensis and transcriber. 

Thus ran on tlie ^ oars of Butler’s youth and early 
I manhood, and so far he cannot bo considered as un¬ 
fortunate, if we are to presume tliat lie found his 
I cl|ief enjoyment, as seliulars generally do, in op]K)r- 
' trinities of intellectual improvcinent. He is next 
fouiicl in the family of Sir Samuel liuke, a Bedford- 
I shire gentleman, whom it is probable be served in 
tbe cax^acity of tutor. laike was one of Croniweirs 
])rincipal otticers, marked probably—]ier]iaj)s to an 
i unusual degree—V>y tbe well-known iieiailiarities of 
' his party. The situation t'ould not be a very agree- 
I able one to a man whose dis^^osition was so much 
' towards wit and humour, even tlumgli those (jiiali- 
I ties had not made tlieir ovvnc'r a royalist, wliicli in 
' sucli an age tliey coukl scarcely fail to do. J)ai)y 
; exposed to association ^s ith ]icr.s{ins wIiom- character, 
from antagonism to liis own, lie could not but lout Ik-, 
it is not snrj^rising that the now mauire must- <.!' 

! Butler sliould Jiavc conceived the dt-sign ol‘a general 
: satire on tlie sectarian parly. Pcriiaps jicrsonal 
; grievances of liis own might add to the poignancy 
j of his feelings regarding the Cromwellians. The 
' matcldess liction of ('ervant(-s 6iipi)li(-d him witli 
, a model, in wliicli lie had only to substitute tlie 
extravagances of a pcditical and religious fanaticism 
ji for those of cliivalry. Luke iumsolf is uiider.stood 
to be depicted in Sir nu(iihra.s, and for this Butler 
has been accused of a breach of tlie laws of hosj)!- 
tality: wc are not dis]) 0 .sed decidedly to rebut tlie 
charge; but we think it may in candour be allowc i 
to hang in doubt, until wc know something more 
' precise as to the circumstances attending the con¬ 
nexion of the poet with his patron, and, more par¬ 
ticularly, those attending their jiarting. 

The Restoration threw a faint and brief fimisldne 
u^qi} the life of Butler. He w^as appointed secretary 
to the Earl of Carbury, IVcsident of the iirincijialit )' 
of Wales; and when the wuirdcnship of the Marches 
was revived, the earl made liis secretary steward of 
Ludlow castle. The p(x^t, now lil'ty yc^ars of age, 
seeraed to add to his security for the future liy marry¬ 
ing a widow named Herbert, wlio was of good family 
and fortune; but this prospect proved delusive, in 
consequence of the failure of jiarties on whom the 
lady’s fortune depended. It was now that Butler 
first became an author. I’lie first part of ‘ Iludibra.s’ 
appeared in 1663, and immediately became iiopular. 
Its wit, so pat to the taste of the time, and the 
breadth of the satiric pictures whicli it presented, 
each of which had hundreds of iirototyjies within 
the recollecjjlpu of all men then living, coul^ hot 
fail to givelt extensive currency. By the Earl of 
DorseL an accomplished friend of letters, it was 
introduced to the notice of the court; and the king 
j is said to have done it the honour of often quoting 


it. A second i)art appeared in 1664, and a tlnrd 
fourteen years later. But though the poet and his 
work were the praise of all ranks, from royalty 
downwards, he was himself little benefited by it 
What emoluments he derived from his stcwardshi{), 
or whether he derived urn' emoluments from it at 
all, does not iipjieiir; but it seems tolerably clear 
that the latter part of his life was 8i>ent in mean 
and struggling eircumstaii(;es in London. The Karl j 
of Clarendon promised him n place at court, but he ' 
never obtained it. The king ordered liim a present 
of £300,* wliicli was insutlicient to disiduirge the 
debts jire.ssing upon him at tlie time. He was fa¬ 
voured with an interview by the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who, however, seeing two court ladies pa.s8, 
ran out to them, and did not eomc bai'k, so that 
Butler had to go lioine disa])polnted. Such are the 
only circumstances related us elieiiiieriiig a twenty- 
years' life of obscure misi^ry whicli befell the most 
hrilliant comic genius which jicrhajis our errunfry 
hn?i ever protluced. Butler died in 1680, in a mean 
street near ('ovent (lurili n.f ami was buried c.t tin*- 
expense of a frit nd. 



SO'o t, ; in iJutli r Wii'd. 


‘ lludibras’ is not only tlie best burl<*sque ]ioern i 
written against the I'uritinis of that age, so I'crlile | 
in satire, hut is the best hurlcsciue in tbe Kiiglish I 
language. Tlie same amount C)f learning, wit-, | 
sjirewdness, ingenious and deep thonglit, felicitous j 
illustration, and irresistibUi droUeriU Jnis nev(?r been ! 
(•onmrised in the same limits, d’he idea of the knight, | 
Sir liudibrus, going out *a-coh) m;llh| g ’ with hi.s Stpiire j 
Bulidi, is of course cojimiTIronT Cervantes; but tlie 
filling up of the story is diflerent. Don (.iuixotc jirc- 
sent.s us with u wide range i>f adventuiv s, which in- 

* It is UfiuiUly btuted that this yrUor was for but that 

a figure was cut oil, arul only jC.'KiO paid. It is to uh tjuit© in- ; 
conceivable that t>o largo a burn bhould lunc ever l»ecii ordered ' 
by the king, all the cireuinslanceb coubidered ; and w® thero- 
fore do not allude to it hi the text. ' 

t Butler died in Hose Street, Covent Garden, one of th® ‘ 
meanest Btreotb of that part of the city, lie wan burled at tJtte 
west end of the cliurchyard of St Baul's, Covent Garden, on 
the south side, under the wall of the church.—‘rUgritnages in j 
London. | 
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tcrcst the imagination and "the? feelings. There is a 
freshness and a romance about the Spanish hen), 
and a tone of high lionour and chivalry, which 
Butler did not attempt to imitate. Ilis object was 
to cast ridiciiU* on the whole body of the English 
PuritanR, esywcially their leaders, and to debase them 
by low and vulgar as«f)ciations. It must be confessed, 

I tliat in many of their neds there was scope for sar- 
ii casm. 'I'heir atfected dress, language, and manners, 

I their absurd and fanatical legi«latit)u against walk- 
i i ing in the fields on Sundays, village May-poles, and 
; other HnbjectH beneath the dignity of j)ublic. notice, 
li were fair subjeets for tiie satirical yua t. '^Hteir reli- 
1 gioiia cnlhusiasm also lod them into intolerance and 
; absTirdrtjy'. rontending for so dear a y'>r!ze as liberty 
ij of ciWScience, and believing tliat lliey were KyK'cially 
appointt'd to sliakc and overturn tlie old eorrnydions 
of the kingfloin, tlu' ruritans wen? littb* gni<leil by 
j' c*onsid<*r:it ions of yirudence, yiolicy. or thrltcar:uict\ 
Even Milton, tlie friend and us.viit'iiiU? of tlie party, 
WHS forced t<* admit 

I *'i'liat New I'resl'yo r v.us but (dd ]‘rl<‘st writ large. 

I I'he liigluT (jualilies of these men, tf :ir indoniitabk? 

I <'*uirage and lofiv zeal, were of course overlooked 
I or dOsjiTsed by tlie royalists, tlu ir oj)jK)nciits, and 
; Ibitler did not eimose to reim inlK-r tla in. Jlis 
! burlesqne was read with deli^dit, and was yioymlar 
. f ii* generations Jitti'r the J'uritans liad merged into 
j the more sober and disereet limdish dissenters, 'i'he 
i I'lot or action of ‘ lIudiiiraH' is Innitt'd and <lefe(‘tive, 

I and si'CMiis only to have h'-en n^ d as a sort « f p' 
on which lie eonhl liatig his satirical yiortruiu and 
allusions, d'im first (saiUos were wriiteii < arly, when 
; tbe civil war eoinineiiced, hut we are iiiunediat<.ly 
I eonveyed to tiu' death of Ootnwell. at least fifteen 
i years later, and have a sket< h of puidie affairs to 
j the dissolution of the hum]* 1 ‘arliaincmt. 'I'he 
hare idea e.f a Presliy terian justiee sallying o\it with 
' his attendant, an Indeytendeiit clerk, to redrc'-s 
' '•ny>erstition and eorreet abuses, has an air <;f ribb 
eule, and this is ke[<t np l y the dialo'jiu s hetv en 
' t he yjurties, w liieh are idclily "witty .and ludi -rtuis ; 

I iiy their attack on the ht ar an<l t!..' tuldle ; their 
imprisonment in tin* sto< k<; the volmilary yienanee 
i i»f wliiyjydiig Ruhmitted to hy the l:night, juul hi,'> 

I adventures with his lady. • 

; Tilt? love i>f Hudihras is almost a.s ri< h a.s thait of' 
j FiilstafT, and he argues in the same manin r for the 
j utmost free<Iont, men liavlng. 1 h* says, nothing but 
j ‘frail vow.h’ to (»])pose to the stratagems of the fair, 

I lie moralises as tollows ; -- 
I I’Vir women j'.r>t ivere nuoh' f<ir tiieti, 

Not men for lln iu : It foll -w-, ili. u, 

Tliat men liaie right to e^ery one, 

And tluy no froe<lom <d'tiieir own ; 

Ami tbiTefore miui lun e y'owor to elioo »•, 

Jbit they no eiuirter to refuse. 

; Ihaiee his aytyairent that, nhat eoui>e 

j ,S«>e’er we take to your umotir-^, j 

1 Though i)V the indiivetest way, 

' ’'I'is no injustiet? nor foul ])lav ; 

And tlnit you ought to take that course 
j As we take you, for better or worse, 
j And gratefully submit to those 
j Who you, before another, cho. e. 

I The y)oem wu» left untinislicd, but more of it 
1 wa)uhl hardly have roacl even in the days of 

! Charles. There is, in fact, a ^AgAor a jof )vj 1 in 
I ‘Iludibras,’ and a, 9pp<|en«ft{ipli <)fiFuji£lit and 
st}ir; whtcb b'C£6mo op pr essive Tlic 

lto> W ctrbT ihe reader cannbTTxTlkcpt in a state of 
constant tension; and after perusing some thirty or 
forty pages, he is fain to relinquish the task, and 
seek out for tlic simplicity of nature. Some of the 


short burlesque descriptions are Inimitable. For cx. j 
ample, of Morning— f j 

Tlie fiun had long since, in the lap j j 

Of Thetis, taken out his nap, ; i 

And, like a lobster boil’d, the mom j | 

From black to red began to turn. ^ 

Of Night— 

'J’he Kuii grew' low and left the skies, 

Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes; 

The moon jmll’il olF her veil of light. 

That hides her face by flay from sight, 

(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, | 

'J'haiN hotli her lustre ami her sha<le), 

Ami in the lantern of the liight, ! 

W ith shining lioms hung out her light j i 

For durknt'KH is tlie ]>io]>er rpherc, ! 

Where all false g’lories use t’ ayipcar. 

'I’he twickliiiL': stars l^egniii to muster, 

And gliiLcr witJi their bomiw’d bistro; 

\Thile sleep the wearied world r- liev’d, 

By counterfeiting death reviv’d. 

Many of tiie lines ami similes in ‘ Iludibras’ are 
completely identified h the language, and can 
never be separatini frum it. Such are the opening 
lines of Part 11. canto three— 

Dculiticss the yd-.-asure is as great 
Of being eheatc'd as to cheat ; 

,‘\s brokers on feel m(»^t deliglit 
'I'hat leu'-t }>t-reeive a jugglc-r’s sleight; 

And still the lo'S they understand, 

'Ihe moie they U'lmiie liis sleight-of-hiiiid. 

Or where tlu* knight rf.inarks'. rt spccting the iiil- 

p >rtaiu‘e of mom y— 

Forwliat in worth is anything", 

Bui so much mcney as ’twill bring ? 

Butler says of liis brother poets— 

'I’hoe that write in rhyme, still make* 

'I'he <me versf? f..r the cTlicr's sake; 

F -r om? for sense, and one for rhyme, 

1 thiiik bs sulbcieiit at one time. 

Tliere are a few such compelled rhymes in ‘ Iludi- 
liras,’ hut the number is astonishingly small. 

o/ I/ud!l>ras.] 

W'heii civil dudgeon first grew' high, 

And men fell uut, they knew not why: 

A\’hen hard words, jealousies, and fears, 

Set hdks together by the ears. 

And made them fight, like mad or druid:, 

For Dame Religion as for punk ; * 

Who'ic honesty lliey all durst swear for, 

Though not a man of them knew wherefore ; 

AVhen gospel-tnimjH ter, surrounded 
AVlth 1 ong-eav'd rout, to battle sounded, 

And drum ecclesiastic, , 

Was beat with list, instead of a stick : 

Then ditl Sir Knight abamlon dwelling, 

And out he roib' ?i*t'idcnelliiig. 

A wight he was, whose very sight W’ould 
Kiititle him, mirror (»f knighthood ; 

'J'hat never bow'd his stubborn knee 
To anything Init chivalry ; 

Nor put uj) blow, but that wdiich laid 
Bight-worshipful on shoulder-blade : 

Chief of (lomcHtic knights and errant, 

Kither for ohartcl or for warrant : 

(Jreat on the bench, great on the saddle, j 

'I’hat could as well bind o’er, as swaddle ; 
iMighty he was at both of these, 

And styl’d of W’ar as well as peace. 

(So some rats, of amphibious nature. 

Arc either for the land or water.) 
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But here our authors make a doubt, 

Whether he were more wise or stout; 

Some hold tlie one, and some the other : 

But howsoe’er they make a pother, 

The diff’reiice was so small, his brain 
Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain ; 

Which made some take him for a tool 
1’Jiat knaves do work with, caH'd a fool. 

For’t has been held by many, tliat 
As Montaigne, ])laying with his cat. 
Complains she thought him but an ass. 

Much more site would Sir Hudibras. 

(For that's the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write.) 

But they're mistaken very much ; 

’Tis plain enough lie was no such : 

We grant, although lie had much wit, 
lie was very sliy of using it; 

As being loath to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about ; 

Unless on holidays, or so, 

As men their be^t a]>[iar(l do ; 

Beside, his known he eould speak Greek 
As naturally ns ]»igs s(jueak ; 

That Latin was no more ditheile. 

Than TO a blaekbird his to whistle : 

Being rich in botli, lie m'ver scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted ; 

But much of either would atiord 
To many, that had not one word. ■* * 

He was in logic a great ci ltie, 

Profoundly skillM in analytic ; 

He could distinguish, and divide 
A luiir hwlxt soiitli and south-west side ; 

C)n either which ho would di.-jmte, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 
He’d undertake toproic by force 
Of argument a man'.s no lior>^e ; 

He’d jirovc a buz::ar<l is no foi%I, 

And tliat a lord may be an oul, 

A calf an alderman, a goo^o a jusliee, 

And rooks eommittee-inon ami trustee^. 

He’d run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination : 

All tliis by syllogi-m, true 
In mood and figure, he would do. 

For rhetoric, lie could imt ope 

His mouth, but out there llew a trope; 

And when he hap])enM to break off 
F th’ middle of his speeeli, iir cough, 

H’ had hard wonb, ready to show win', 

And tell what ruh's he did it l*y ; 

Fdse, when with greatost art he spoke, 

You’d think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his t<tols. 

But, when he pleas'd to show't, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned jiedants mucli affect : 

It was a purty-colour’d dress 
Of patch’d and piebald languages ; 

’Tw'as English cut on Oreek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if he ha<l talk’d three parts in one ; 

Which made some tliink, when he did gabble, 
Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent 
As if his stock would ne’er be spent; 

And truly, to support that charge, 

He had supplies as vast and large : 

For he could coin or counterfeit 
New words, wdth little or no wit; 


Words so debas’d and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on : 

And when with hasty noise he s]toke ’em, 
'J'he ignorant for current took ’em ; 

That had the orator, who om’c 
Hill fill his mouth with ])ebble stones 
When he harangu’d, but known his phrase, 
He would have us’d no otlier ways. 

of I/uiUfo as.] 

For liis rellgicn, it was fit 
To inateh his learning and Ills wit. 

’Twjis Presbyterian true blue ; 

For he was of that stubborn erew’ 

Of errant saints, w hom all tneii grant 
To be the true church militant ; 

Such as do build tlu-ir luitli upon 
'J'lie holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all i-untroi'ersics liy 
Infallible arlllb rv ; 

And prove tin ir doclrim* orthodox 
By apostolie blows ami knocks ; 

Call lire, ami sword, and ilc>olation, 

A godly tiiormigh rctbnnation, 

Wliich always must be eavried on, 

And sfill be iloing, m-wr done ; 

As if n-ligion weie intended 

For nothing elsi' l>nt to bi‘ imMidrd ; 

A sect whose eliief devot ion lies 
In <'dd ]iervi‘rse antipathie> ; 

In falling out with that oi' tins. 

And fniding somewhat .sllil anfe-s ; 

More ]»eevisli, cross, ami sjdem ; i •, 

'I’lian ilog distraught or monkey sii k ; 

'riiat with more care k(‘ep holiilay 
'J’he wrong, than othci> the right wav ; 
Compound for sins they are iiieiin’d lo, 
iU ilamniiig those they Inive no mind t'o 
Still so periiT-e ami oj.puslti*, 

As if tiiey woi>hipp’(l (iod lor sjiite; 

'J’he self-same thing tliey will ahhor 
()m' way, ami haig anothci' for ; 

J'rcewill they one way disavow, 

AhoIIhu', nothing <d -e allow ; 

All ]>iety e<»nsists tin vein 
In them ,*111 other im ii all sin ; 

Bather than fail, they w ill dt'fy 
'J’liat wliieh tliev love most temb ily; 
(Quarrel witli minc’d jacs, ami (li.'j'ar!tg ''0 
'J’heir ’oest ami ilcaivst tVicml, plum-porrio’ge 
l''at j)ig and goose ii.x'lf oppose. 

And blaspheim* eu-tard thiough tlio nose. 
'I’ll’ apostles of this fierce n-ligion, 
l^ikc Mahomet's, wen- a-s and widgeon, 

'J'o whom our kulgdit, by fast instinct 
Of wit and tem]»er, w as so link'd, 

As if hypocrisy ami nonsense 

Had got th’adtow.son of Ids conscience. 

Ajqxarancc of JIudifjra'iA 

His tawny beard was th’ eijual grace 
Both of his wisdom ami his face ; 

In cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would, beguile ; 

'J'he u}iper part tliercof was whey, 

Tlic nether, orange, mix’d with gray. 

This liairy' meteor did ilenoiince 
Tlie fall of sceptres ami of crowns ; 

Witli grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government ; 

And tell, wdtli hieroglypliic spade, 

Its own grave and tlio state’s were made. 
Like Samson’s heart-breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue ; 
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'i'lioiigh it contributed its own fall, 

'I’o wait upon the public downfall; 

It was monastic, and did ^n*ow 
In holy orders by strict vow ; 

Of rule us Hullcn and severo, 

As that of rigid ('ordclicr ; 

’’J’w'as bound to sulfcr persecution, 

An<l inurtyrdoni wit'i resolution ; 

'1’opj»ose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of th’ incensed state, 

In whose defiance it was worn, 

Still ready tt) he pull’d and torn ; 

W^ith red hot irons to he t(<rtur’d, 

Jh'vil'd, and spit upon, and uiartyrM ; 
Mawgre all whicli ’twas to stand fast 
As long a» nonuirchy should last ; 

Ifiit \\hcn the state should hap to reel, 

’'I'wiis to suhniit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as it was consecrate, 

A sacrifice to fall of state ; 

W hose thread of life tlie fatal sist<'r<» 
l)id twi^t together \\ith its ^vhisker^•, 

Ainl tv\lne so close, that 'l ime should never, 
In lift* or death, their fhrtuiu'.s sever ; 

Ihit with hi" rusty sickle mow 
Jlolii down tog.'ther at a Idow. * " 

His douldct wa" of sturdy hi;!!'. 

And thoucii not s\\<ird, yet eudyel proof ; 
W'h'-rehy 'twas titter for his usc, 

W'lio fVar'd no hlowr. hut smdi as hnii'C. 

His hi’< t rhes Wore of rugeci wooH.-u, 

And liad he< !i at the .•'ie/e oi Itulh n ; 

'I'o old king Hang so well-known, 

Some WTilers held they were Itis own : 

'I'houch tiny were linM with many a piece 
(>f ammunitio)!, bread and rlicc><-. 

And fat black puddings, yu-open- fhod 
I'or warriors that delight in blood; 

I'or, as wi* said, he always claK-e 
'I’o carry ■victual in his liosc, 

'I'lnit olten tcnipto<l rats and mi'.'e 
'I'h'ummnnition to surjirist*; 

And when he put a hand hut in 
'I'he one or t' oilu'r maga/ine, 

'I'liey stoutly e-n defence on'l stou*!, 

Ami from the w ’unded foe drew hl<> >d ; 

Ami till they were stonn'«l and bejvten out. 
Ne'er left the fortified rcd(>uht ; 

Ami though knights-errant, as some tliink, 

Of idd <lid neither eat nor drink, 

Heeause when thorough deserts vast, 

And regions des(date lln-y pa'^M, 

Where hidly-timher above ground, 

()r under, w as not to be found, 
rnles.s they gra/'d, there's not one wu'd 
Of their juov ision on record ; 

Which made some confidently write 
'I hev ha<l no stomachs but to fight. 

’’1 is false ; for Arthur wore in luill 
Hound taVde like a farthingal ; 

On which, with shirt pull’d out beljiud, 

And eke bef're, his good knights din'd ; 
'j'hough ’tw'as no talde some su]»pose, 

Hut a huge ]>air of rouml trunk hose, 

In which he earrie'd as much meat 
As he and all the knights eoubl eat ; 

When laving by their s\v(trds and trunchcoiis. 
They took their breakfasts or their luncheon^. 
Hut let that pass at present, lest 
^V'e should forget where we digress'd. 

Ah learned authors use, to whom 
AVo leave it, and to the pur])O 80 coiuo. 

Ills puissant Ptvord unto his side, 

Near his umlauiited heart, wnii tied, 

W'ith basket hilt that would hold broth, 

And serve for fight and dinner both j 


In it he melted lead for bullets 
To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets, 

^’o whom he bore so fell a gmteh, 

He ne’er gave quarter t’ any such. 

The trenchant Idadc, Toledo trusty, 

I’or wajit of fighting, was grown rusty. 

And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to and hack : 

'J’he jieaceful scabbard wdicrc it dwelt, 

'J’he rancour of its edge ha<l felt ; 

For of the lower end two handful 
It had devour’d, it was so manful, 

And so much scorn’d to lurk in case, 

As if it dur.-^t not show its fa<'e. 

In many desperate attemj)t.s 
Of warrants, exigents, conK-mpts, 

It had ayipear’d with courage oolder 
Than SeTjeant Hum invading slioulder: 

Oft had it ta’cn j>osse-"ion. 

Ami prisfjiicrs too, or made tliein run. 

'I'his sword a dagger had his j)agc, 

'i lnat w'as but little for his age ; 

Aiio therefore waited on liim so 
As dwarfs ujton kulgdits-i. rT" nt do : 

It was a serviceable dudg< on, „ 

F/ithcr for lighti’ig, or for <lrijdging: ^ 

AVhen 't luid or broke a head, 

It woubl scray)e trenchers, or eliij* bread; 

'J’oast ehee>e r bjicon, tbrnigli it w(‘ic 
To bait a inouse-tnij>, would imt care: 

’Twc.uld make clean slu'cs, nii'l in the earth 
Set bek^ anxl onions, and so forth: 

It bad bc<-n *})reniice tf» a bre-wer, 

^^'he^e this and more it divl endure. 

Hut left the trade, as inanv more 
Have lately done on liie same score.^ 

T/ic E’‘-2>hant ill thr Mumi, 

rOt'siprncvl as a satin,' uisju the Jh\\:il Society, w hoso i)hil 060 - 
I'liieal res<;arc'lie.s apjeared to P-utler, and the wits in general, 
to be in nuiny instjuvees whiiusieid and absurd.] 

A buirn’d society of latc', 

The glory of a foreign slat-v', 

Agreed, upon a sumnier's iiield, 

To search the mov)n by lior own light^; 
d'o take Jin invent'rv <tf all 
Her real estate, atid yiersonal ; 

And make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands, and how tljgv lay, 

As true as that of Ireland, where 
'I'he sly survey<*rs stole a shire ; 

obM'rvo her country how' ’twas planted, 

With what sh’ abitiimled most, or wanted ; 

And make the ju'ojfrest. obsorvatiuns 
For settling of new j)Iantation«, 

If the society should iuelitie 
'1” attv'iujd so glorious a design. 

This was the juirytose of their meeting, 

For which they eiiose a time ns fitting, 

When, at the full, her radiant light 
And influence t«to were nt their lieight. 

And now the lofty tube, the scale 
With which they heav'ii itself assail, 

Was mounted full against llic moon, 

And all stood nunly to fall on, 

Impatient wlio should have the honour 
To plant ail ensign first upon her. 

'NVJieu one, wlio for his deep belief 
Was virtuoso then in cliief, 

Approv'd the most profvmnd, and w ise, 

To solve impossibilities, 

> An alluhion to Cromwell. Tt is doubtful whether Oliver 
ever carried on thci brewing busine s, but bis ivarcnU uudoubt- 
cdly did, in the town of lluutingvion. 
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Advancing grarelr* to apply 
To th^ optic glass his judging eye, 

Cried, Strange ! then reinforc’d his sight 
Against the moon with all his might, 
And bent his penetrating brow 
As if he meant to gaze her throxigh : 
\\’hen all the rest began t’ admire. 

And, like a train, from him took fire. 
Surpris’d with wonder, beforehand, 

At what they did not understand. 

Cried out, impatient to know what 
The matter was they wonder’d at. 

Quoth he, Th’ inhalfitants o* th’ jiioon, 
Who, when the sun shines hot at noon, 
Do live in cellars under ground, 

Of eight miles deep and eiglity round, 
(In which at once they fortify 
Against the sun and th’ enemy), 

Which they count towns and cities tliere, 
Because their people’s civiller 
Than those rude peasants that are found 
To live upon tlie upper ground, 

CnlTd Prevolvans, with whom they are 
Perpetually in open war ; 

And now both armies, highly enrag’d, 

Are m a bloody fight engag’d, 

And many flill on botli sides slain. 

As by the glass ’tis clear and })lain. 

Look quickly then, that evoiy one 
IMay Bce the fight before Tis done. 

VVith that a great philosopher, 

Admir’d and famous far and near, 

As one of singular invention, 

But universal comprehension, 

Applied one eye and half a nose 
Unto the optic engine close-; 

For he had lately undertook 
To prove and juiblish in a book, 

That men whoso nat’ral eyes are out, 

Afay, by more powerful art, be brought 
To see with th’ empty holes, as plain 
As if their eyes were in again ! 

And if they cliane’<l to fail of those, 

To make an optic, of a nose. 

As clearly it may, by those that wear 
But spectacles, be made appear. 

By which both senses being united, 

Docs render them mucli better sighted. 
This great man, having fix’d both sights 
To view the formidable fights, 

Observ’d his best, and then cried out, 

The battle’s desperately fought; 

The gallant Subvolvani rally. 

And from their trenches make a sally 
Upon the stubborn enemy, 

Who now begin to route and fly. 

These silly ranting Prevolvans 
Have cv’ry summer their campaigns, 

And muster, like the warlike sons 
Of Rawhead and of Bloodyboiics, 

As numerous as Solan geese, 

I’ th’ islands of the Orcades, 

Courageously^ to make a stand. 

And face their neighbours hand to hand, 
Until the long’d-for winter’s come, 

And then return in triumph home, 

And siicnd tlie rest o* th’ year in lies, 

And vap’ring of their victories ; 

From ill’ old Arcadians they’re believ’d 
To be, before the moon, deriv’d. 

And when her orb was new created, 

To people her were thence translated : 

For &s th’ Arcadians were reputed 
Of all the Grecians the most 8tui)id, 

WTiom nothing in the world could bring 
To civil life, but fiddling, 


They still retain the antique course 
And custom of their ancestors, 

And always sing and fiddle to 
Things of the greatest weight they do. 

While thus the learn’d man entertains 
Th’ assembly with the Prevolvans, 
Another, of as great renown, 

And solid judgment, in the moon, 

That umlerstood her various soils, 

And wliich produc’d best gennet-moyles,^ 

And in the register of fame 

Had enter’d his long-living name, 

After he had por’d long and hard 
1’ th’ engine, gave a start, ami star’d— 

Quoth lie, A stranger sight apjiears 
Than e’er was seen in all the spheres ; 

A wonder more unparallcrd 
'fhan ever mortal tube behebl ; 

All elepliant from one of those 
'J’wo mighty armies is broke loose. 

And with the horror of tlie fiedit 
Aj>]>ears amaz’d, and in a fright : 

Look quiekly, lest the sight of us 
Should cause the startled beast t’ emboss. 
It is a large one, far more great 
Than e’er ivas bred in A trie yet , 

From whieli we boldly may infer 
'I'lit! moon is much tlie fruittuller. 

And sinei' the miglity Pyrrhus brought 
'J’hose living I’asiles iirsi, 'tis thouglit, 
Against tlie Homans in the field, 

It may an argunnmt lx- held 
(Areadia being but a piei e, 

As liis dominions wen*, of (Iroece), 

'I'o jirovi* what tliis illustrious j>erson 
Has made so noble a flisi'oursc* on. 

And amply salislii-d us {U1 
tb'th' Previdvaiis’ original. 

'J'hat elephants are in the moon, 

Though we li.el m.»\v dIsi'oier’d none, 

Is easily made manifest, 

Since, from the greatest to llio least, 

.Ml otluT stars ami const (‘Ha t ion.s 
l!av(' cattle of all sorts of nations, 

And heaven, like a Tartar's lioard, 

With great and numerous droves is .‘»tor’d ; 
Ami if the moon produce by nature 
A jteoplc of so vast a stature, 

’Tis consequent she sliould bring forth 
Far greater bctists, to(), than tin* eartli, 

(As by tlie best a(a‘ounts a}>]»eais 
Of all our great'.st discoverers). 

And that those nuuisinms creatures there, 
Are not sucli rarities as here. 

Aleauwhile the rest had had a sight 
Of all jiarticulars o’ the fight, 

Ami ev'ry man, with eijual earo, 

J’eriis’d of th’ (‘lephaiiL his share; 

When one, who, for liis ( xeellonce 
In h(‘ig}it’ning words ami Hhad’wing sense, 
And magnifying all he writ 
With curiouH microscopic wit, 

Was magnified liiinself no less 
In liome and foreign colleges, 

Began, tran.sported with tiie twang 
Of his own trillo, thus t’ haratiguc : 

Most excellent ami virtuous friemls, 

This great discov’ry makes amends 
For all our unsuceesslul |mins. 

And lo.st expense of time and brains ; 

For, by this solo phenomenon. 

We’ve ptten ground upon the moon, 

And gain’d a ptuss, to hold dispute 
With all the planets that stand out ; 

* Mulcfl. 
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To carry this most virtuous war 

And rather his own eyes condemn, ! 

Homo to the door of every star, 

'Lhan question what he ’ad seen with them. 

And jdant the artillery of our tubes 

While all were thus resolv’d, a man 

Against their proudest magnitudes ; 

Of great renown there thus began :— i 

To stretch our victories beyond 

’Tis Kirango, I grant, but who can say j 

Th’ extent of j)lanctary ground, 

What cannot be, what can, and raayl j 

And lix our engines, and our ensigns, 

Kspccially .at so hugely vast 1 

Ujjon the fix’d stars’ vast dimensions, 

A distance as this w'onder ’h plac’d, 

(Which Archimede, so long ago, 

WTiere the least error of the sight ! 

Hurst not jiresiimo to wish to di>), 

May show things false, but never right; i 

And ])rove if thev are (*thcr suns. 

Nor can we try them, far off, ! 

As some have held <*j)inions, 

By any sublunary proof : j 

Or wiinlows in the empyreum, 

For w'iio can say that Nature there i 

I'hom whence those bright effluvias C'>me 

Has the Hamo laws slie goes by liere 1 ! 

Like flames of lire (as others guess) 

Nor is it like she li.as infus'd, j 

'J'hat shine i’ill’mouths of furnaces. 

In ev’r^' sjiccies there produc’d. 

Nor is fills all we have n<;hiev’(i, 

'j'lie same efforts slie does confer : 

liut nmri, heneeforth to be believ’d. 

Lpon the same productions here, ' 

And have no more our best <losign«. 

.Since tho^e witli ns, of sevTnl nations, i 

HerMU-e they’re ours, Ixdiev’d ill sigms. 

Hav(? siH'li ]>rodigious variations, 

mit-thrcw, and stretch, and to eniaigc. 

And slie aflccts so much to use J 

Shall now no more be laid t’ our charge ; 

Varietv in all she does. j 

Nor sliall our ablest virtuosis 

He ice in.'iv })’ inferr'd float, though I grant i 

I’l'ovt? arguments for ('<)ire<‘-houses ; 

W'e’vc seoji i’ til’ moon an dephant, j 

Nor tho.-;(; devices, that are laid 

'J'hat clc]thant mav differ so 1 

'J'oD truly on us, nor those made 

Froii) those upon the earth liclow, [ 

Jlercaltor, gain hfrlicf among 

F.ofh in his hulk, and force, and speed, j 

()ur strictest judiO'S, liglit (tr wrong; 

As being of a diff’rent breed, | 

Nor ^hall our yia'^t mislortuiLes more 

'I'liat tbougl; our own are but slow-pac’d, 1 

lie ebara'd upon the amuent score; 

'fhi'ir.s tlierc mnv flv, or run as fast, j 

No more our making old dogs young 

And vet be clejihants no less \ 

MaivO men su')»eet us still i’ th' wr ug ; 

Th.an those of Indian yiediurees. 

Nor nmv invented cliariots draw 

said, another of great worth, 

Tli<‘ ]'()^’! to course us williout lavv ; 

Fam'd for liis learned works put forth, 

N’or j'Ulting ]iigs t’a bitch to iiur.'C, 

Look'd wise, then said—All this is true, 

'I'o turn *cm into mongrel curs, 

And leaniedlv observ'd bv voii ; 

jMak(' them suspect our skulls are lirittle, 

Hut there's another reason for ’t, i 

And hold too much wit, or too litlh.*; 

'i’hat falls but verv little sliort ' 

Nor shall our sjicculatioiis, wdiether 

( )i'iM.athcmatic demonstration, ; 

An elder-stick will save the leatlicr 

l.’pon an accurate calculation ; 

(»r sciiooll-oy’s breeclics from the rod, 

And that is—ns the earth and moon ! 

Make all we do aytpear .as odd. 

' Ho hotli move contrary upon ' 

'J'iiis one discovery N eiiough ' 

'I’heir axes, the rapidity 

'i’o take all former scandals off; 

( )f both their motions cannot be 

Hut hiiice the world’s incredulous 

But HO prodigiously fast. 

Of nil our scrutinies, and us, 

That vaster spaces may be past 

And with a prejudice prevents , 

In less time than the beast has gone, 

Our best and worst (“xjieriuients, 

Though licM no motion of his own, 

(As if they wa*re ilesiin'd to miscarry, 

Wliich we can take no measure of, 

In concert tried, or solitary). 

As you have clear’d by learned proof. 

And since it is uncertain when 

This irr.antod, we may Violdly thence ‘ 

Such wonders will occur again, 

Lay claim t’ a nobler inference, 1 

Let us as cautiously contrive 

Ami make this great phenomenon 

To <lraw an exact narrative 

(Wore there no otlier) serve alone 

Of what we ev’ry one can swe.ar 

To clear the grand liypothesis 

Our (gves tlieiupelves liave seen appear. 

Of th’ motion of the earth from this. 

That, when w'o publish the account. 

With this they all were s.atisfied, 

We all may take our oaths upoift. 

As men are w'ont o’ th’ bias’d side, 

This said, they all with one consent 

Apjilauded the profound dispute, i 

Agreed to draw' up th’ instrument, 

Ami grew more gtiy and resolute, j 

And, for the gen’nil s.alisfaction. 

By having overcome all doubt, j 

To ])rint it in the next iransnetion ; 

Than if it never had falFn out ; ! 

But whilst the chiefs w'ore drawing up 

And, to complete their narrative. 

This strange memoir o’ th’ telescope. 

Agreed t’ insert this strange retrieve. 

One, peeping in the tube by chance. 

But while they were diverted all 

Beheld the elephant advance. 

Witli wording the memorinl. 

And from tlie west side of tlic moon 

The foot boys, for diversion too, j 

To th’ cast was in a montent gone. 

As having nothing else to do, 

This being related, gave a stop 

Seeing the telc.H(;ope at leisure, 

To whnt the rest were drawdng up ; 

Turn'd virtuo.sis for their pleasure : 

And ev’ry man, amaz’d anew 

Began to gaze upon the moon. 

How it could possibly bo true, 

As thOvse they waited on had done, 

That any boast should run a race 

W’ith monkeys’ ingenuity, 

So monstrous, in so short a space, 

Tliat love to practise what they see J 

Kesolv’d, howe’er, to make it good, 

When one, whose turn it was to peep, 

At least as possible as ho could, 

Saw something in the engine creep, • 
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And, viewing well, discover’d more 
Than all the learn’d had done before. 

Quoth he, A little thing is slunk 
Into the long star-gazing trunk, 

And now is gotten down so nigh, 

I have liiin just against mine eye. 

This being overheard by one 
^yho was not so far overgrown 
In any virtuous speculation, 

To judge with ineiv. imagination, 

’ Immediately he made a guess 
j At solving all appearances, 

1 A way far more signilicaut 

i Than all their hinis ol' th' elejihant. 

And found, upon a second view, 

His own hypothesis most true ; 

. For he had scarce applied his eve 
To th’ engine, hut immediately 
He f('und a mouse was gottcii in 
The hollow tube, and, shut Ix'tween 
The two glass windows in rcsirainl, 

Was sAveird into an elepluint, 

( And prov'd tlie virtuous occasion 
j Of all this learned dissertation : 
j And, as a mountain heretofore 
J y’as gAsat with cliild tlioy say, and bore, 

; A silly mouse, this mouse, as strange, 

1 Brought forth a mountain in exchange. 

! Meamvhilc the rest in eousultatiou 

I Had penn’d the wonderful narration, 

I And set their hands, ami seals, and w it, 
i T’ attest the truth of wliat they hid writ, 

■ When tills accurs’d phenomenon 

Confounded all they’d said or done : 

! For ’tw'as no sooner liintod at, 

' But they all were in a tumult straight, 

I More furiousdy enrag'd i)y far, 

Than those that in the moon made war, 

I To find so adniira])le a hint, . 

When tiny had all agreed to have seeu’t, 
i And were engag’d to make it out, 
i Obstructed with a paltry dtmbt. 

[At this crisis, a learned mcml><'r, devoted to natural history, 
; told his bretiiron that Truth was of a coy eharaetcr, and w) 
, obscure, that mistakes were often inmlc about her, and he was 
i of opinion that each man sliould in the meantime restrici 
1 hiiruM’lf to one department of science, and not pretend to de- 
i oido on things half made out by others.] 

’ This said, the whole assembly alloAv’d 

i The doctrine to be right and good, 
i And, from the truth of what they ’ad heard, 

I Resolv’d to give truth no regard, 

I But what was for their turn to vouch, 
j And either find, or make it such : 

j That ’twas more noble to create 

Things like truth out of strong conceit, 

Than with vexatious pains and doulit 
To find, or think t’ have found, her out. 
i This being resolv’d, tliey, one by one, 

j Review’d the tube, the mouse, and moon ; 

But still the narrower they jwied, 

I The more they Avere unsatisfied. 

In no one thing they sraa' agreeing, 

1 As if they ’ad sev’nd faiths of seeing; 

1 Some swore, upon a second view, 

I 7’hat all they ’ad seen heforo was true, 

j And that they never Avould recant 
j One syllable of th’ elephant; 

Avow’d his snout could be no mouse’s, 

I But a true elephant’s proboscis. 

I Others begai\ to doubt and Avaver, 

Uncertain which o’ th’ two to favour. 

And knew not whether to espouse 
The cause of th'elephant or mouse. 

Some held no way so orthodox 
^ To try it, as the ballet-box. 


And, like the nation’s patriots. 

To find, or make, the truth by votes; 

Others conceiv’d it much more fit 
T’ unmount the tube, and open it, 

And for their private satisfaction, 

To re-examine the transaction, 

And after explicate the rest. 

As they should find cause for the best. 

To tliis, as th’ only expedient. 

The Avhole assembly gave consent; 

But ere the tube was half let down, 

It clear'd the first phenomenon ; 

For, at the end, prodigious SAvanns 
Of flics and gnats, like men in arms, 

Had all pass’d muster, by mischance, 

Botli for the Sub- and Brcvolvans. 

This being diseovereil, ])iit them all 
Into a fresh and fiercer bruAvl, 

Ashani’il tliat men so grave and Avi^e 
Sliould be clialdes'd by gnats and Hies, 

And take the tV-eble inseets’ swarms 
Far mighty troops of men at arms : 

As vain as tlutse who, Avlien the moon 
Bright in a crystal river shone, 

'J’lirew casting ii<’(s as subiily at lier, 

To eatcli and pull her out <»' the Avater. 

But Avhen tlicy had unsciew'vl the glass, 

To find out Avhere the impostor Avas, 

And saw the mouse, that, by mishap, 

Had made the H‘leseoj>e a trap, 

Amaz’d, confounded, and atllicted, 

To be so ojienly e<)uvicte<l, 

Immediately lh('\ gt‘t them gone, 

AVith this (liscovtuy alone, 

That those A\ho greedily pursue 
Tilings Avomlerfiil, iiotead «.-f true, 

That in their speeulations clmose 
To make discoieries strange news, 

And natural hi-'tory a gazelle 
(>f tales stupendous and far-fet ; 

Hold no triuli Avitrihv to be knoAin, 

'J'hat is not huge ami overgrown, 

And explicate nj>i»earanc(s, 

Not as they arc, but as they please; 

In vain strixe nature to Kul»oni, 

And, for their pains, are paid with scum. 

[ M iiccUa nco ilh Th o v'jh fs. j 

[Frt)m IJiitler’B Iteiiuiiijs.] 

The truest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, ami prid(', and arrogance; 

As blind men use to bear tlicir noses higlier 
I'han those that have their eyes and sight entire* 

All wit and fancy, like a diamond. 

The more exact and curious ‘tis ground, 

Is forc’d f(U‘ every carat to abate 
As much in value as it Avants in weight. 

Love is too great a hajijiincps | 

J‘'or wretched mortals to possess ; 

For could it hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate 
Which all felicities below 
By rigid laAvs are sul)ject to. 

It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality ; 

Translate to earth the joys above ; 

For nothing goes to Heaven but Live. * 

All love at first, like generous Avinc, 

Ferments and frets until ’tis fine; 

For when 'tis settled on tlie lee, f 

And from the iinpurer matter free, 1 
Becomes the richer still the older, [ 

And proves the Tileasantcr the colder. I 
’— ■ — 1 
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CHARLES COTTO?!.* 


An nt the a}»prf>ach of winter, all 
The leaves of great trees uhc to fall, 

And leave them naked, to engage 
With fttonns and teinpCHt.s when they rage, 

While humbler jdantn are found to wear 
"rheir frcHh green liveries all the year; 

So when their glerions seasoii’n gone 
W'itli great men, and hard times come oii, 

The gneatest ealaniitl<*s oj:)j*re>s 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

Ir» Home m» teinph' was ho low 
As that ol' Honour, huilt to show 
How hiimhle lionour <tuglit to ho, 

Though there ’twas all auth<>rity. 

All sjiialUTer-< arc nioie bll^k and poit 
'J han thi»H*> that undeisiaiul an art ; 

Ah little sjiurkle.'* sliine more bright 
'i’htin glowing euaU that give tlu-ni liglit. 

[ 7b Ji 1,'i uMi. Jrctf.j. j 

l)o not iMiju'tly blame 

My ))]( a r. 

For Noatuung lo di-close a flume * 

It laid HO loj).,.' sujijire-l. 

In »(- owii a-h<'s if do-igiiM 
For ev or to lla^ lain ; 

Hut that my siLdi-i, like blasts of wind, 

Alade it break out again. 

< n Aiii.KH < o rroN. 

Tbe name (»f FiiAUiais ('ottov ( 1 t'i‘U)-l^'^7) ( all- 
up a luiinber of jtgreeable assoeiatmns, Jt is lust 
kiJdWtt from its ])ise.atorv and titlectioinitc union 
with that of good old Izaak Mbalton; but (’otton 
was a ebeerful, witty, ticeom]dislu (l man, and only 
wanted wealth and ]>rudenoe to liave made him one 
of the h ading <diaraeters of bin <lay. His fallier. 
Sir (Jeovge (adiem, died in IfaS. halving tbe poot 
sin estsite sit Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, mar ine 
river l)ovo, s.> eelebrsited in tlie annals of trout- 
ftsliing. d'iie ytroperty was mueb eiieumbered, ami 
tin* p«H t .H(H»n added to its burdens. Ah si means of 
IK'euiiisiry relief, as well ns rcsTesition, ('otton tran- 
slsited seversil works from the Freiinli smd Italisin, 
imlinlin.r Montaigne's Fsssivs. Iti bis fortieth 
yisir be obtained a esiptsiin's I'ommis.sinii in the 
sirmy ; and siflerwsirdH madie :i fortunate seeoml 
marriage with the (’ountess I>owager of Ardglass, 
who pos.ses.Hetl a jointure of Jf 1.‘»00 a-year. It does 
not appesir, bowevor, that (\)tton ever got out of 
bis diflicnltii'S, 'fhe hidy’s bugiim* was .secured 
from bis misiM.anag<anent, and the poet died insol¬ 
vent. His happy, esireless dis[fosition, seems to bsive 
emibled him to study, angle, and deliglit Ids friends, 
ami«l.st all bis embarrsissineiits. lie published seve¬ 
ral burlesiiues and travesties, some of them grossly 
indelit'ute ; but be w rote, also, .some eojiies of verses 
full of genuine poetry. One of bis Imiuonms pieees, 
a journey to Jrelaml. .seems to have antieijvated, as 
Mr ('amplx.ll remark."’, tlie manner of AnsteV in tbe 
* New Ilatli (Juide.’ As a poet, ('ottoii may be ranked 
with Andrew Marvell. 

[T/w X(W Tofr.] 

Hark, the cock cr<>w^s, and yon bright star 
Tells us the (lay him.sclfs nut far; 

And see, w’hcrc, breaking from the night, 

He gilds the western hills with light. 

With him old Janus doth appeiu*, 

Peeping into the future year, 

With such a look, as seems to say 
The prospect is not good that way. 


Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst ourselves to prophecy ; 

When the proplietic fear of things 
A more toniicnting mischief brings. 

Mure full of Houl-tonrienting gall 
'I'hun diri'.st mischiefs can hefali. 

Hut .stay ! but stay ! methiiik.s iny sight, 
lictter inform’d by clearer light, 

Hi.sucrn.s serenencHH in that brow, 

I lial all Contracted hCi'ju'd but mnv. 

Ihs reversed face may show distaste, 
y\iid frown upon the ills are pa-t ; 

Hut that whi<’b tins wav looks is (d(*ar. 

Ami smiles njoii the New-born Year. 

He bwtks, too, from a ]>lace so high, 

'J‘he yt'ar lie-- open to Ills eye ; 

And all tlie imcnents open are 
'^J'o th(! exact di.-cov ercr. 

I <‘t mure am! more he smiles upon 
The happy revolution. 

W'liy .‘'liould w(* tlicn suspect or fear 
'J'he influcnee.>- of a year, 

smilc.s u]K>n us the fiisf morn, 

And .".peaks us good as soo . as bom ? 

Piagne oii't I the last was ill enough, 

J his cannot bu^ make better piv»of ; 

Or, at the vvorsi, as we brush’d through 
'I'he hi.Ht, why ho we may this too ; 

And then th*. next in reason should 
He Hupcr-excellently good ; 
l"or the worst ills, v.c daily sec, 

Have no more per]>cvuitY 

'I'hun the best fortunes that do full ; 

^^'hich also brings u.s wherewithal 
Longer their lK.*ing to ; upport, 

'i'han thoAc do of the other sort : 

Am! who has one good year in three, 

.\nd yet rejunes at destiny, 

-\ppcars ung^ratcful in the case, 

And merits not tlie good he has. 

'I'lien let us welcome tlie new' gnic.^t 
AN'ltli lu-ty hrinimers of the best ; 

Mirth always should good fortune meet, 

And renders e’en disaster sw'cct ; 

And though the primv-s turn Iier back, 

Let us but liiH' oursches with sack, 

\\\* better sbuli bv far ledd out 
'Fill the Jicxl year she face about. 

\ Itu lfatioii to Izaak 

[In his ciirhty-lhird >car, AValtnn profesced a resolution to 
a pilm iinayi- of than a hurclivd luilcs into a country 
llu’ii il'.c ino-.t dalicuU and Inneirdmis tliat can Ik* conccivedfor 
an aired man tctravt l in, to vi^it Ivis friend ('utton, and, doubt- 
lc->, to enjoy hi - fax oui ite dix ersii ii of amrliiiK' iii the delightful 
btrcaiu--of the Doxc, To this journey ho H«*ein8 to have IxK'n 
inx ited by Mr CoUcix in the follow in^* beaniiful stanzas, printesl 
with otlu-r of his piK-ms in hilK). anvl addresjKxi to his d<^r and 
niobt worthy friend, Mr Ii'.'ujk AValtoii.] 

WldHt in this cold and blustering clime. 

Where bleak winds howl, and tempestx roar. 

We pass away tbe nuighe-t time 
Has been of many years befoiv ; 

Whilst fmm the most temi>cstuous nooks 
'Fhe chi Host Mast.s our jK*aco invade, 

And by great rains our smallest brooks 
Are alurnst navigable made ; 

Wliilst all tlic ills arc so improv’d 
Of thi.s dead quarter of the year. 

That even you, .so much belov^l, 

We would not now wdsh with us here: 

In this estate, I say, it is 
Some comfort to ns to supiiose. 

That in a better clime than this, 

Y ou, our dear fk-ieiid, have more repose; ^ 
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And some delight to lue the while. 

Though nature now docs weep in rain, 

To think that 1 have seen her smile, 

And haply may I do again. 

If the all-ruling Power please 
We live to see another May, 

We’ll recompense an age of these 
Foul days in one line fishing day. 

We then shall have a day or two, 

Perhaps a week, wherein to try 

What the best master’s hand can do 
With the most deadly killing fly. 

A day with not too bright a beam ; 

A warm, but not a scorching sun ; 

A southern gale to curl the stream ; 

And, master, half our work is done. 

Tlien, whilst behind some bush wc ^v5lit 
The scaly people to betray, 

We’ll prove it just, with treacherous bait, 

To make the preying trout our pivy ; 

And think ourselves, in such an hour. 

Happier than those, though not so higli, 

Who, like leviatlians, devour 
Of meaner men the smaller fry. 

This, my best friend, at my poor home, 

Shall be our pastime and our theme ; 

But then—should you lujt deign to come, 

You make all this a flattering dream. 

[A Kchh GitUh.] 

[From * A Voyage to Ireland.’] 

Tlie Pun in the morning disclosi'd his light, 

1 With complexion as ruddy as mine over night ; 

And o’er th’ eastern mountains peejung uj>’s liea«l. 
The casement being oj»eu, espied iikj in bed ; 

With his rays ho so tickled my lids, 1 nwake<l. 

And was half asham’d, for J I'uund iin self naked ; 

But up I soon start, and ^vas dress'd in a trice, 

And call’d for a draught of ale, sugar, and ppicc; 
Which having turn’d olf, 1 then call to pay. 

And packing my nawls, wliipt to horse, ami away. 

A guide I had got who deniaiuied great vails, 

For conducting me over the luountaiiis of Wales: 
Twenty good sliillings, which sure very large is ; 

Yet that would uot scr\ e, but I must bear his charges ; 
And yet for all that, rode astride on a bea>t, 

The worst that e’er went on three legs, 1 protest; 

It certainly was the most ugly of jades ; 

His hips and his rump made a,right aee of spades ; 
His sides were two ladders, well spur-gall’d withal ; 
His neck was a helve, and his head was n mall ; 

For his colour, iny ])ains and your trouble Til spare, 
For the creature was wholly denuded ol’ hair ; 

And, except for two things, as bare as iny nail, 

A tuft of a mane, and a sj)rig of a tail ; 

Now, .such as the beast was, even such was the rider, 
j With a head like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider; 

! A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat, 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat; 

Ev’n such was my guide and his beast; let them pass, 
The one for a horse, and the other an ass. 

T/ie Rethxmmt. 

Stanzas Irregulierf*, to Mr Izaak Walton. 

Farewell, thou busy world, and may 
We never meet again ; 

Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 

And do more good in one short day 
Than he who Eis whole age out-wears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres. 

Where nought but vimity and vice appears. 


Good God I how sweet are all things here I 
How beautiful the fields appear! 

How cleanly do we feed and lie ! 
liord 1 what good hours do we keep ! 
lb)W quietly wo sleep ! 

AVhat peace, what unanimity I 
How' innocent from the lewd ftvshion, 

Is all our business, all our recreation ! 

Oh, how' happy here’s our leisure ! 

Oh, Ikwv innocent our pleasure ! 

O yc valleys ! O ye moimtains ! 

O ye groves, and crystal fountains ! 

How 1 love, at liberty, 

By turns to come and ^ isit yc 1 

Dear Solitude, the soul’s best friend, 

That man ac(juaiuted with himself dost make, 

And all liis MakcT’s w'onders to intend, 

W'itli thee I here eoiiverse at will, 

Aiui would be glad to (b) so still, 

For it is tlmu alone that keoji’st the soul awake. 

How' ealm and quiet a delight 

Is it, abme, ^ 

Tc^read, and meditat(‘, and write, 

Bv none otVemled, ami olfending none! 

To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own 
And, pb-asing a man’s self, luuic other to dinplcase. 

O my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 

Jb'incess of rivers, how I lovi* 

Upon thy llowery hanks to li<', 

And view thy silver stream, 

When gilded by a summer's beuin I 
And in it all tby wanton fr^, 

Playing at liberty ; 

And with my angle, iqton tliein 
I'in' all of treachery 
1 ever learn’d, industriously to try ! 

Such streams Pome’s yellow 'J’iber cannot sliow ; 

'rb(‘ Iberian I'agus, or Ivigurian Po, 

'fin* Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine, 

Are ])uddle water ail eum})nr(Ml with thine ; 

And Loire’s jmre streams yet too polluted are 
^^'ith thine, much purer to eompare ; 

Tlie iui>i(l Garonne and the winding Seine 
Are botli too ineaii, 

Beloved Dove, with thee 
To vie- juiority ; 

Nay, 'fame and Isi>, when eoujoin’d, suljmit, 

And lay their tro])hies at thy silver fe«’t. 

O my beloved rocks, that ris(‘ 

To awe the earth and bravt* the skit s, 

From some nsjdring mountain's eroa.i, 

How dearly do I love, 
fliddy with pleasure, to look down ; 

And, from the vales, to view the noble hcigbt.s above 
O my beloved eaves ! from dog-star’s heat, 

And all anxieties, my safe retreat; 

What safety, privtiey, what true delight, 

In the artificial night, 

Your gloomy entrails make, 

Have I taken, do I take ! 

How oft, when grief has made me fly, 

To hide me from society, 

E’en of my dearest friends, hav(; I, 

In your receHses’ friendly shade, 

All my sorrows open laid, 

And my most secret woes intrusted to your privacy ! 

Lord ! would men let me alone, 

What an over-happy one 

Should I think myself to be ; 

Might I in this desert place 

(Which most men in discourse disgrace) 

Hive but undiaturb’d aud free I , 
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Here, in thi» dewpis’d recess. 

Would I, niaugro winter’s cold, 

And the suininer’s worst oxcchs, 

Try to live out to sixty full years old ; 

And, all the while, 

Without an envious eye 
On any thriving under fortune’s smile, 
lontcnted live, and tlicn contented die. 

EAIIL OF llOSCOMMON. 

The reign of Charles IT. was a period fraught with, 
pvil and danger to all the «ohcr rcstmTlTts, Che de- 
cencTCs, and home-bred virtues of domestic lifb.* 
Tootry suffered in the general deterioration, aful 
Pope lias said, that 

In all Charle^^’s df«ys 
Itoscoininon oidy boasts uiisjjottod bays. 

The Earl of Poscommon (IG.'b'l-lGSI) was the 
nephew and godson of the (•('lel)rated Karl of Straf¬ 
ford. He travelled abroad during the civil war, and 
‘returned at the time of the Restoration, when he 
was made eajjtain of the hand of pensioners, and 
subsequimtly master of the horse to the Duchess of 
York. lio.seommoTL like' Denluim, was addicted to 
gamhlirig; hut he eultivnti*d }ii, taste for Hter.-iture, 
and proflueed a poetieal /vv.voy on Trnnsldted Ei'/wr, 
a translation of Ilorae-e's ‘ Art of I’exitry,’ and some 
other minor ])ieei*s. He planin'd, in conjunction with 
Drvden, a .scheme for refining our language and 
fi.xing its standard ; hut, wlnle meditating on this 
and similar topics connected witli literature, the 
arbitrary nu^asures of dames H, ealis<‘d public alarm 
and commotion. Hoseommon, dreading the restilt, 
prepareel to retire to Rome, saving—‘ It. to 

sit ateax.Jthe chimney av lieu the cluunbei: Aiaukud.’ 
Kn attack of gout prevented the p^K.*t’8 departure, 
and he died in ‘At tlio nmnumt in w’hieh he 

e.vpiced,’ says dolmson, Mn' uttered, ail energy'; 

(jL voioL^lhat ex])r(‘ssed tke most fervent licvpTTbn^ 
two lines of his own version of “ Dies Ine”— 

^ My (lod, my Father, and inv Friend, 

Do not forsake me in my einl.’ 

The only work of Roscommon’s whieli may ho said 
to elevatg .Uim .ab()ve niediocrify', is fliis ‘ Essay on 
TraiTslaTe(l Verse,’ in Avliiefi he inculcates in didactic 
j><>etry the rational j)riiieiples of translation pre¬ 
viously laiil down by Cowley aud Denham. It was 
published in ICSl ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
Hoseommon notices the sixth hook of ‘ Paradise 
J.ost' (puhlislied oiily four years IxTore) for its sub¬ 
limity. Drvden has heaped on Roscommon the 
most lavi.sh ])rais(!, and Pope hu.s 8ai<l that‘every 
author’s merit wa« Ris gwu.! Posterity has not 
Confirmed these judgment.s. Roscommon stands on 
the sariKJ ground with Denham—elegant ypid sen - 
sihle, but ,cold, aud uniiupas^ioned, We shall sub¬ 
join a Tew passages from his ‘ Essay on Translated 
Verse — 

ITfiC Modcist Miute.'} 

W^ith how much case is a young maid betray’d— 
Ilow nice the reputation of the maid ! 

Your early kind paternal care appears 
By chaste instruction of her tender years. 

The firat impresHion in her infant breast 
Will be the deepest, and should bo the best. 

Let not austerity breed servile fear; 

No wanton sound olfend her virgin ear. 

Secure from foolish pride’s affected state, 

And specious flattery’s more peniictous bait ; 
Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts ; 

But your neglect must answer Ibr ii«r faults. 


Immodest words admit of no defence. 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

What moderate fop would rake the park or slews, 

Who among troops of faultless nymjphfl may choose t 
Variety of such, then, is to be found ; 

Take then a subject i)roper to expound, 

But moral, great, and worth a poet’s voice, 

For men of sense desj)ise a trivial choice : 

And such applause it must expect to meet, 

As Avould some painter busy in a street 
To copy bulls and bears, and every sign 
Tliat calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 

Yet ’tis not all to liave a subject good ; 

It must delight us when ’tis understood. 

He that brings fulsome objects to my vicAV 
(As many old have done, and many new), 

With nauseous irnag<‘s my fancy fills, 

And all goc.s dow'U like oxymel of squills. 

In.struct the listening Avorld how Maro sings 
Of useful subjects ami of lofty things. 

'riiese will .such true, such bright ideas raise, 

As merit gratitude, as well as jiraisc. 

But f'^ul descriptions arc offensive still, 

F.ither for being lil t* or being ill. 

For who without a qualm haih ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d ? 

! Who.se railing hf l oes, and vvhose wounded gods. 

Make some suspect he snores as well as nods, 
lut I offend—Virgil begin.s to frown, 

And Horace looks with indignation down: 
ly blushing Muse, witli conscious fear retires, 

.\nd whom they like implicitly admires. 

ICaution ar/ainst FuIm Pride.'} 

In sure foundations let your fabric rise, 

.\nd with attractive majesty surprise ; 

Not hy atfected meretricious arts, 

But strict harmoniou.s .symmetry of parts; 

A'hicli through the whole insensibly must pass 
With vital heat, to animate the mass. 

A pure, an active, an auspicious flame, 

And bright as heaven, from whence the blessing camc. 
But few—() few ! souls pre-ordain’d by fate, 

I’he race of gods have reach’d that envied height. 

No relM'l Titan's sacrilegious crime, 

Bv heaping lulls on liills, can hither climb: 

The grisly ferryman of hell denied 
/Tineas entnince, till ho knew' his guide. 
n«»\v ju.stly then w'ill impious mortals fall, 

Whose pri<ie would soar to heaven Avithout a call. 

Bride (of all others the most dangerous fault) 
Proceeds from Avant of sense, or Avant of thought. 

’I’he men Avho labour and digest things most. 

Will be much aptcr to despond thau boast; 

For if your author be profoundly good, 

'TAvill cost you dear Ix'fore he’s understood. 

Hoav many ages since has Virgil Avrit! 

How' fcAV are they 'vho understand him yet! 

Approach his altars with religious fear; 

No vulgar deity inhabits there. 

Heaven shakes not more at Jove’s imperial nod 
Than poets should lieforc their Mantuan god. 

Hail mighty Maro ! may that sacred name 
Kindle my brc;vst Avith thy ccle.stial flame, 

Sublime ideas and apt words infuse; 

The Muse instructs my voice, and thou inspire the 
Muse I 

[An Auf/ior mmt Fed what he Writes.] 

I pRy, from my soul, unhappy men, 

CornpelFd by want to prostitute the pen ; 

Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 

And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead! 

But you, Pompllian, wealthy pamper’d 
Who to your country owo your swords aud “ 
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l*et no vain hope your easy mind seduce, 

Por rich ill poets are without excuse ; 

^is very dangerous tampering mth the Muse ; 

The profit’s small, and you have much to lose; 

For though true wit adonis your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. 

No poet any passion can excite, 

But what they feel transport them when they write. 
Have you been led through the Cumauin cave. 

And heard th’ impatient maid divinely rave? 

I hear her now ; 1 see her rolling eyes ; 

And panting, Lo, the god, the god ! she cries : 

With words not hers, and more than human sound, 
She makes th* obedient ghosts peep trembling throng 
the ground. 

But though we must obey when heaven commands, 
And man in vain the sacred call withstands, 

Beware what sjiirit rages in your breast; 

For ten inspir’d, ten thousand are })ossessM : 

Thus make the propor use of each extreme. 

And write with fury, hut corrt'ct with j)hlegiii. 

As when the cheerful hours too freely pass. 

And sparkling wine smiles in the tempting glass, 
Your pulse advises, and begins to beat 
Through every swelling vein a loud retreat: 

So when a Muse projuiiously invites, 

Improve her favours, and iiululge her flights ; 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate. 

Leave off, and for anotlier summons wait. 

Before the radiant sun, a glimmering lamp, 
Adulterate measures to tlic sterling stamp 
Ajriicar not meaner than mere human lines, 
Compar’d with those whose inspiration shines; 

These nervous, bold ; those languid and remiss; 
There, cold saJutes ; but licrc, a h>vcr’s kiss. 

Thus have I seen a rapid headlong tide, 

M’ith foaming waves the passive Jsaonc divide, 

VV'hosc lazy waters without motion lay, 

While he with eager force urg’d his impetuous wa\'! 

Oil the Day of Jiutymcnt. 

[V'ersion of the ‘ Dies Irac.'] 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 

As David and the Sibyls say. 

What horror will invade the mind. 

When the strict Ju«lgc, Avho would be kind. 

Shall have few venial faults to find ! 

The last loud trumpet’s wondrous sound. 

Shall throtigh the rending tombs rebound, 

And wake the nations under ground. 

Nature and Death shall, with surprise, 

Behold tlic ]ialc offender rise, 

And view the Judge with conscious eyes. 

Then shall, with universal dread, 

The sacred mystic book be read. 

To tiy the living and the dead. 

The Judge ascends his awful Ihronc ; 

He makes each secret sin be known, 

And all with shame confess their own. 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save my last important stake, 

When the most just have cause to quake ? 

Thou mighty formidable King, 

Thou mercy’s unexhausted spring, 

Some comfortable pity bring! 

Forget not what my ransom cost. 

Nor let my dear-bought soul be lost 
In storms of guilty terror tost. 


Pn)straic my contrite heart 1 rend, 

My («od, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in my end ! 

Well may they curse their second hreath, 

Who rise to a reviving death. 

I'hoii great Creator of mankind, 

Let guilty man compassion find ! 

KARL OF ROrUKSTKR. 

John Wii.mot, Kahi. of Hociikstku (1617-1080), 
is known ]uineii)ally from liis liaving (to use tin? 
figurative language of .lohnson) ‘blazed out bis 
youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness^^ and 
died fnnn physical exlmustion and decay at the age 
of thirf 3 '-three. lake most of the courtiers of tlie 
day, Kochester travelled in France and Italv. He 
was at sea with the Furl of Sandwich aiid Sir Kd- 
Avard Spragge, and distinguislieil himself for bravery. 
In the heat of an (ngagement, lie Avent to carry' a 
message in an ojien boat amidst a storm of sliot. 
This manliness of character forsinik Koeliester in 
England, for 1 k‘ Avas accused of betraying eowardieg 
in street quarrels, ami he refused to fight AAith the 
Duke of Ihiekingham. In the profligate court of 
(diaries, Hot'hester was the most iirolligate; liis 
intrigues, his low amours and disguises, liLs.erecting 
a stage and playing the mopntijbau k on Tower-hill, 
and his having lie^eii/iVc i/rrrr.sJn a state of inebriet}', 
are eireumstaiK'es well-known and jiarth' admitted 
by himself. It is remarkable, however, that his 
domestic letters, Avhieli Avere i»ul)lislu‘d a few years 
ago, show him in a totally ditlereut liglit—‘tender, 
playful, and alive to all tlie {dleetions of a Imshand, ; 
a fathaTy 'RihI » sup.’ iTis rciH iitaiieo itself says 
sometliing for the natural eliar.u'ter of the imfor- 
tunate profligate. 'To judge from tlie memoir left 
y Dr Burnet, avIio Avas his lordshi])’s spiritual guide 
m liis deathlxM, it Avas sincere and unreserved. We 
may, therefore, with some eonthlenee, set doAvn 
loehester as one of those Avliose viei'S are less the 
dleet of an inborn teiuleney, than of external I'or- 
rupting eireunistances. Jt inaA’ fairly he said of 
him, * Noti»iug.in his life beeaxpe him, like tin,; lettv-, 
im it,’ liis ])oems cdiisist of slight efliisiuris, thrown 
>n Avithout labour. Man}' of them are so \'er>' lieeii- 
ious as to bg unfit for piihlieatiun ; but in one of 
hese, he has given in one line a hajipy character of 
Jharles II.-— 

A merr)' monarch, scandalous, and poi^r. 
lis songs are swet t and musical. Koeliester Avrotc 
a pocra Upon Nod tin (j^ Avliieh is merely a string of , 
»uns and conceits, it opoiis, however, witli a fine ! 
mage— ; 

Nothing! thou elder brother ev’n to sliade, 

That liadst a being ere the worhl avus made. 

And, Avell fix’d, art alone of ending not afraid. 

I 

Sony. I 

While on Djohc lovely looks I gaze, J 

To see a wretch pursuing, I 

In raptures of a Mess’d aimi'/e, i | 

liis pleasing hapi)y ruin ; j j 

’Tis not for pity that I move; j; 

His fate is too aspiring, | j 

Whose heart, broke Avith a load of love, 

Dies wishing and admiring. 

But if this murder you’d forego, 

Your slave from death removing. 

Let me your art of eliarming know, 

Or leani you mine of loving. 

But whether life or death betide, 

In love ’tis equal measure; 

The victor lives with empty pride. 

The A'anquish’d die witlx pleasure. 
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eaul of rocuestee. 


[Constancy—a Smig.'] 

I cannot change as others do, 

Though you unjustly Hcorii ; 

Since that poor swain that sighs for you, 

For you alone was born. 

No, IMiillis, no ; your heart to move 
A surer way J’ll try ; 

And, to revenge my wlighted love, 

Will still love <»n, will ntill love on, and die. 

W'hen kill’d with grief AinyntaH lies. 

And you to mind shall call 
The si^hs that now un[iitied rise, 

'I'lie tears that vainly fall ; 

That welcome hour that einls this smart 
W ill then }>egin your pain, 

For sui-h a faithful tender In-art 

Can never break, can never break in vain. 

T(K) late, ala*'! I must eoTife^s, 

Ytiu need not arts to move me ; 

Such eharms by nature you p<<^'ie?-s, 

Twere madness not to love you. 

Then span* a heart you m;iy surju-iso, 

And give my tonguie tiie glory 
To ho.'iNt, llioiigdi my unfailliful eyes 
Betray a tender stoiy. 


My dear niistre^^ has a lieart 

Soft us those kin<l looks ^lle gave me, 

W hen, with love’s resl-^tles^ art, 

And her eyes, she did en''late me. 

But In r eoustamy’s s<i weak. 

Site’s so wild and apt to w'nrnler, 

Tliat iny jealous lieart would break, 

Should we live one day asuudt'r. 

Meltimj jo\s alwuit her move. 

Killing ph'asure", wounding hlisses ; 

She can dress her eyes in lo\e. 

And her lips can warm witli kisses. 

Angels listen when she sj)eak'; 

>he's my debmlit, all mankind's wonder ; 

But my ji alous heart would hi\%k, 

Sliould we live oiu' tlay asunder. 

A few specimens of Koehester’s letters to his w ife 
and son arc subjoined; — 

I am very gla<l to hear news from you, and I think 
it very good when I hoar you arc* well; pray he pleased 
to send me wor<l what you are aj>t to he pleased with, 
that I may shoiv you Iiow good a hushaud I can be ; 
I would not have you so formal as to judge of the 
kindness of a letter by the length of it, but believe of 
everything that it is as you would have it. 

*Tis not an easy thing to be entirely happy ; but to 
be kind is very easy, and that is the greatest measure 
of happiness. I say not tliis to put you in mind of 
being kind to me; you have praetised that so long, 
that I have a joyful confidence you will never forget 
it; but to sliow that I myself have a sense of what 
the methods of my life setuned so utterly to contradict, 
I must not he too w ise about my own follies, or else this 
letter had been a book dedicated to you, and [uiblished 
to the world. It will be more pertinent to tell you, 
that very shortly the king goes to Newmarket, and 
then I shall wait on you at Adderbury; in the mean 
time, think of anything you would have me do, and 
I shall thank you for the occasion of pleasing you. 

Mr Morgan I have sent in this errand, because he 
plays the rogue here in to^ so extremely, that he is 
not to be endured; pray, if he behaves himself so at 


Adderbury, send me word, and let him stay till I 
send for him. Pray, let Ned come up to town ; I have 
a little business with him, and he shall bo back in a 
week. 

Wonder not that I have not written to you all this 
while, for it was hard for me to know what to write upon 
sevei-al accounts ; but in this I will only desire you 
not to l>c too mucli amazed at the thoughts rny mother 
has of you, since, being mere imaginations, they will | 
as easily vanish, as they wore groundlessly erected; ' 
for my <twii j»art, 1 will jjiake it my endeavour they i 
may. W'hat you dcjsirrd of me in your other letter, f 
shall punctually have poi-formed. You must, I think, i 
ol*ey my mother in her commands to wait on her at ' 
Aylesbury, as I told you in rny last letter. I am very j 
dull at this time, and tliereforc think it jiity in thi^ j 
humour to testify iiiystdf to yfoi any farther; only, 
dear wife, I am your humble servant—llfKJUFJiTEK, 

Bun away like a rascal, without taking leave, dear ‘ 
w’if(‘ ; it is an unjiolite way of proceeding, which a 
modest man ought to he asliamed of. I have left you ; 
a j)rey to your own imaginations, amongst my I'clations j 
— the worst of dainnatioTis ; hut there will come an j 
hour of deliverarn'o, till when, may iny mother be ; 
merciful to you ; so I coinui’' you to w’hat shall ensue, | 
woman to woman, wife to mother, in hopes of a future | 
appearance in gb^rv'. The small share I could spare 
you out of my poclwct, 1 have sent as a debt to Mrs 
Bow’no. Within a week or ten days I will return you 
mon?; pray .»rite as often as you have leisure to 
your Bochfisteh. 

Kemeinhcr me to Nan and my Lord Wilmot, i 
You mu^t present my service to my cousins. I in- | 
tend to be at the w’cdding of my niece FJlcn, if I ; 
hear of it. Kxcuse my ill f>nper, and very ill man- ! 
m is to inv nnuher; they are both the best the place • 
and age couhl aflbrd. | 

Mv WTm:—T he difficulties of pleasing your lady- ' 
diij» do increase so fa-t upon me, and are grown so : 
niiinerous, that, to a man less resolved than myself « 
m ver to give it over, it would appear a madness ever 
to attemja it more; l>ut through your frailties mine ;! 
ought not to multiply; you may, therefore, secure ij 
yourself tliat it will not he easy for you to put me out j! 
of my constant resolutions to satisfy you in all I can. i' 
I confers there is nothing will so much contribute to 
iny assistance in tins as your dealing freely with me; ij 
for since you have thought it a wise thing to trust me o 
le^^s and have reserves, it has been out of my power 
to make the ho>t of my proceedings effectual to wdiat 
I intended tliem. At a distance, I am likeliest to leam 
your mind, for you have not a very obliging way of i 
delivering it by word of mouth ; if, therefore, you will ' 
let me know the particulars in which I may be useful 
to you, 1 will show' mv readiness as to my own part; 
ami if 1 fail of the success I wish, it shall not the ; 
fault of—Your Immble servant, Bochester. 

I intend to be at Adderbury sometime next week. ;j 

I hope, Charles, when you receive this, and know 
that I have sent this gentleman to be your tutor, you 
w'ill be very glad to .see 1 take such care of you, and ; 
Iw verv grateful, w hich is best shown in being obedient 
and diligent. You an; now grown big enough to be ’ 
a man, and you can be wise enough; for the way to 
be truly wdse is to serve (bnl, leani your l>ook, and 
obscrve'the instructions of your parents first, and next j 
your tutor, to whom I have entirely resigned you for 
this seven years, and according as you employ that | 
time, you are to be happy or unhappy for ever; but I j 
have so good an opinion of you, that I am glad to 
think yoii will never deceive me; dear child, leajm 
your book and be obedient, and you shall see what a 
fatlier I will be to yon. You shall want no pleasure 
w’hile you are good, and that you may be so are my 
constant prayers. Rochestbe. 
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Charles^ 1 take it very kindly that you write me 
(though seldom), and wIkIi heartily you would behave 
yourself so as that I might show how much T love you 
without being ashamed. Obedience to your grand¬ 
mother, and those who instruct you in good things, is 
the way to make you happy hero and for ever. Avoid 
idleness, scorn lying, and Clod will bless you. 

llOCHESTF.U. 

SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 

Sir Charles Sedley (1639-1701) was one of the 
brightest satellites of the court of Charles II.—as 
witty and gallant as Rochester, as fine a poet, and a 
better man. He was the son of a Kentisli baronet. 
Sir John Sedley of Aylesford. The Restoration 
drew him to London, and he became such a favourite 
for his taste and accomplishments, that Charles 
is said to liave asked liiin if he had not obtained 
from Nature a patent to be Ajiollo’s viceroy. Ilis 
estate, his time, ajid morals, were S(]uandered away 
at court; hut latterly the poet redeemed himself, be¬ 
came a constant attender of parliament, in which he 
had a seat, opposed the arbitrary niea.sures of James 
IL, and assisted to bring about the Revolution. 
James had seduced Sedley’s daughter, ami created 
her Countess of Dorchester—a (ureiimstance whieh 
probably quickened the poet’s zeal against the court. 

‘ I hate ingratitude,’ said the witty Sedley; ‘ and as 
the king has made my daughter a countess, 1 will 
endeavour to make his daughter a queen’—alluding 
to the Princess INIary, married to the Prince of 
Orange. Sir Charles wTote ])lays and })oems, w-hich 
were extravagantly praised by his eontcanporaries. 
Buckingham eulogised the rvifcJicraft of Sedley, and 
Rochester spoke of hi.s ‘ gentle prevailing art.’ Ilis 
songs are light and graceful, with a more studied 
and felicitous diction than is .seen in most of th<‘ 
court poets. One of the finest, ‘Ah ! Chiori.s, could 
I now but sit,’ has been often printed as the compo¬ 
sition of the Scottish i)atri()t, Duncan Korhes of 
Culloden, Lord President of the court of .session : 
the verses wenr in Sedhn ’s phu'. The Mulhcrn; 
Garden, Sedley’s conversation w'as highly prized, 
and he lived on, delighting all his friends, till i)ast 
his sixtieth year. As he says of one of his own 
heroines, he 

Bloom’d in the winter of his days, 

Like Glastonbury thorn, 

Smig. 

Ah, Chloris ! could I now but sic 
As unconccni’d a.s when 
Your infant beauty could beget 
No happiness or pain. 

When I this dawning did admire, 

And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the rising fire 
Would take rny rest away. 

Your charms in hannlos.s childhood lay 
Like metals in a mine ; 

Age from no face takes more away. 

Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest, 

So love as un])erceiv’d did fly, 

And center’d in my brca.st. 

My passion witli your beauty grew, 

While Cupid at my heart. 

Still as bis mother favour’d you, 

Threw a new flaming dart*. 

Each gloried in their wanton part ; 

To make a lover, he 
Employ'd the utmost of his art— 

To make a beauty,*she. 


Song. 

Love still ha.s something of the sea. 
From whence his mother rose ; 

No time his slaves from doubt can free. 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 

They are becalm’d in clearest days, 

And in rough weather toss’d ; 

'j'liey wither under cold delays, 

Or arc in tempests lost. 

One while they seem to touch the port, 
'J'hcii straight into the main 

Some angry wiml, In cruel sport, 

'J’hc vessi‘1 drives again. 

At first disdain and pridi' they fear, 
Whieh, irtlif'Y elmiiee to ’rea]>r, 

Rivals and falsehood soe»n apj'car 
In a more enud shape. 

By sueh decrees to joy they ('oir.e. 

And nv(‘ so long ^\•ith'^too^l ; 

So slowly lliey reofive tli(‘ sni;, 

It Imrdly does them good. 

‘Tis cruel to jtndeng a l>ain ; 

Ami to defer a ji-y, 

Rern^ve me, go ntU* ('eleinene, 

Olfonds the winged hoy. 

A hundred thousand oatlis your fears 
Perhaps voiild iu>t remove; 

And it' I gaz'd a tho^,^^lnd ^eai", 

I could 3iot deeper lose. 


Phillis, men say that all my vows ' 

Are to tl'.y foituu'' pa'd ; 

Alas ! iMV iieavt lu' litile knows, 

Who thinks my Imt.' a trade. 

W<o-e T of all tlox- woods the hod, ' 

()iie Ik'itv from tliv hand | 

Alore real pleasure would afford i 

1'Jian all my large eomman«l. 

My humble lovt‘ has leavn'd to live \ 

< Ml what tin* nicest maid, : 

Without a eonseioiis Idush, may give ; 

Rene.'ttli the myrtle shade. 

! 

DUCIinSR OF M'.WrASTT E. ‘ 

j 

AlARfiAUKT, Dta’iii.s:; OF Nkwcahili:, w ho died in * 
1073, 'was distinguished fnr her faithful altaelmient j 
to her lord in liia long exile during the time of the j 
eommouwealth, and for her indefatigable pursuit of ! 
literature. Siie w'as the daughter of Sir Charh‘8 ! 
Lucas, and one of the maids of honour to Hcuirietta ; 
Alaria. JJaving aeeomjianied the (lueen to France, j 
she met with the Marquis of Ne« i-astli*, and was ! 
married to him at I’aris in 10-15. The mun|uistuok | 
iq) Ilis residence at Autwert>, till the tn>uhlea were ' 
over, and then* his lady wrote and published (1653) | 
a volume, entitled Poems and Pancies. 'i'he marquis ; 
assiRted her in her eom])ositions, a eireumstance . 
whieh Horace AYalpole luus ridiculed in his ‘ Royal I 
and Noble Authors and so indefatigable M'cre the | 
noble p;iir, that they filled nearly twelve volumes, 
folio, with plays, poems, orations, philosophii al dis¬ 
courses, &c. On the re.storation of Charles H., the 
marquis and his lady returned to England. The pic¬ 
ture of domestic happiness and devoted loyalty pre¬ 
sented by the life of thc.se personages, create s a strong 
prepossession in favour of the pewtry of the duchess. 
She had invention, knowledge, and imagination, hut 
wanted energy and taste. The Pastime and Recrea¬ 
tion of the Queen of Fairies in Fairy Land h her 
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niost popular piece. It often echoes tlie imagery of 
Shaksfieare, but has some fine lines, descriptive of 
the elvish queen— 

She on a dewy leaf doth batlie, 

And aa she sits, the leaf doth wave; 

There like a new-fallen flake of snow, 

I)oth her wlyte limbs in beauty show. 

Her gannents fair her maids put on, 

Made of the pure light from tiie sun. 

Afirth and Melancholy is another of these fanciful 
personifications, 'riie former avoos the poetess to 
dwell wdth Ikt, promising sport and jdeasure, an<l 
drawing a gloomy hut forcible and pocdical sketch 
of her rival, Melancholy :— 

Her A'oice is low, jind gives a Iiollow sonml ; 

She hates the light, and is in darknesH found ; 

Or gits with Ijlinking lamjis, or tapers sinail, 

Which various sh.adows make against t)»e wail. 

She loves nought else l)ut noise which disconl niak(‘.s, 
As croaking frogs whose <lw(dliriijr is in lakes ; 

The raven’s hoarse, the inandrakc's lioHow groan, 

L And shrieking owls which fly i’ tin* night altoie ; 
i Tlie tolling hell, wliicli for the dead rings out; 

A mill, where rushing waters run about; 

Tlie roaring wimls, wliich shake the cedars tall, 
Plough up the s<!as, and beat the rocks withal. 

She b)ves to walk in tin? stil.' nioonsliine night, 

Ami in a tliick dark grove she tak(‘s d<dight ; 

In hollow cav<'s, thatch’d houses, ami low cells, 

She loves to live, and there alone she dwells. 

Melamdioly thus d(‘S{'ribes lier own dwelling:— 

I dwell in groves tliat gilt Jire with the sun ; 

Sit on the bunks by which clear \vat<'rs run ; 

In Kuinmers hot down in a shade I lie; 

My music is the bu/./ing of a tly ; 

I walk in meadows, where grows fresh green grass ; 
1ji fields, where corn is liigli, 1 oft<>n puss; 

W'alk np tin' hills, where round I prospects see, 
Some brushy woods, an<l Moine all champaigms be; 
Ueturning bjick, I in fre^h pastures go, 

To hear how sheep do Meat, and cows do b w ; 

In Avinter cid<i, wlnui nipi»ing frosts com<^ < n, 

Then 1 do Ii\e in a sinnll house alone ; 

Although ’tjs jdain,yet cleanly ’tis witliin, 

Like to a soul that’s pviro, and dear fiaun sin ; 

Ami there I dwcdl in (piiet and still peace, 

Not fiH'tl with cares Innv rielies iiL'iease ; 

I wish nor seek for vain and fruitless plea-'UiH'S ; 

No riches are, but what tin* jiiind intreUMires. 

Thus am I solitary, live ahun', 

Yet better lov’d, the more tliat I am known ; 

And though iny face ill-favour'd at first sigiit, 

After ac(pmintance, it will give ddiglit. 

Refuse me not, for I sliall constant be; 

Maintain your creilit and your <lignity. 

KATUERINK PHII.II'S. 

Mrs Katmerine Philips (Itjdl-lGfei) avrs ho- 
j noured Avith the ]u':iise of Cowley and Drvden, and 
Jeremy Taylor addressed to her a * Discourse on 
' Friendship.’ Her poetical name of On'nda avus 
htgldy populfir Avitli her contemi>orarics; but her 
cffiiavons are said to have lx*en published without 
her consent. This nmi.ahle lady avus the Avife of 
James Philips of the Priory, Cardigan. She died 
of small-pox, a distemper then prevalent and fatal. 

[Agaiiint Pkamre—an 0(h\\ 

There’s no such thing as pleasiire here, 

’Tis nil a perfect eboat, 

M hich does but shine and disappear, 

Whose charm is but deceit; 

The empty bribe of yielding souls, 

Which betrays and then controls* 


’Tis true, it looks at distarico fair; 

But if we do approach, 

The fruit of Sodom will impair, 

And perish at a tpuch ; 

It bedng than in fancy lees, 

And we expect more than possess. 

I’or by our pleasurcH we are cloy’d, 

Aitd BO desire in done; 

Or <‘lhe, like riverH, they make Avide 
The chanmds where they run; 

And either way tnu; bliss destroys, 

Making uh nurrow’, or our joys. 

IV e covet ph asure Civsily, 

But ne’er true bliss posscMS ; 

For many things must make it be, 

But <»iie may make it less; 

Nay, were pur state as we could choose it, 
’Twould be consnm’<l by fear to lose it. 

VVdnit art thou, then, thou winged air, 

More weak and swift than fume! 

VV huso next sucecssctr is despair, 

And its attt'ndant shame, 
d h’ experienc’d j>rir)ee then reason had, 

Who said of J’Jeasi” —‘ It is mad.* 

{d Country Life.'] 

H<c<v j»acied and liow’ innocent 
A eoiintry-life appears, 

H'ov tree’ from tumult, discontent, 

From flattery or fears ! 

'ihi< was the first and hfi]>piest life, 

W Ijon man enjoy'd Inmself, 

’I'ill ]>ride exchanged peace for strife, 

And happiness for pelf. 

’Twas lu've the poets were inspir’d, 

Here taught tlu' multitude; 

The brave they lierc with honour fir’d, 

And civilis'd the rude. 

That goMen age did entertain 
No juission hilt of love ; 

Tlie thoughts of ruling ai;d of gain 
Did ne'er their fancies move. 

Them that do covet only rest, 

A cottage w ill snfiice : 

It is not iu'ave to be possess’d 
(d’eartb, but to desjiise. 

Oldniiui is the rate of tilings. 

From hence our peace doth flow; 

1 have a better fate tlian kings, 

Because I think it so. 

When all the Btormy world doth roar. 

How unconcern’d am I !. 

I cannot fear to tumble lower. 

Who never C'ouKl be high. 

.Se<’urc in these uin'iivied w*alD, 

I think not on the state, 

And pity no man’s ease that falls 
From his ambition’s height. 

Silence and innocence are safe; 

A heart that’s nobly tru<’. 

At all these little arts can laugh, 

That do the world subdue! 

JOHN drvden. 

John Drvdkn, one of the great masters of Eng¬ 
lish verse*, and Aadiose masculine satire ha.s ncA^er lieen 
excelled, Avas born at OldAvinckle, in Northanipton- 
sliire, in August 1631. His fatlicr, Erasmus Driden 
[the poet first spelled the name Aiith a y], Avas a 
strict Puritan, of an ancient family, long established 
in Northamptonshire. John was one of fourteen 
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clilldren, but he was the eldest son, and received a 
good education, first at Westminster, and afterwards 
at Trinity college, Cambridge. Jdryden’s first poetical 



production was a set of* lieroic stanzas’on tbe death j 
of Cromwell, which poss('ss a certain ri[>cn(‘ss <»f styU* j 
and versific’ation that pnunised future ( ".'ci lh iiec. In 
all Waller’s jK)em on the same subject, there is iio- 
tliing equal to such verses us the following:— 

His graiidoiir he deriv’d tViun licavcn aloii^. 

For ho was great ore Fortum* made him so ; 

And wars, like mists that ri'^t* a'jaiust the mui. 

Made him hut greater set ni, not gre:it< r grou*. 

Nor was he like those stars tvlncli onlv shltic 
When to pale imirincrs thov sionns ]»ortend; 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and rnajestv together Mend. 

\Vlien monarchy was restored, Dryden went over 
with the tuneful throng who wt lcomed in (iharles II. 
j He had done with the i'uritans, and he wrote poetical 
addresses to the king and the lord ehaneellor. Tlie 
amusements of the drama revived after the Kestoru- 
tion, and pryden became a candidate for tlieatrical 
laurels. In 1602, and two following ye:irs, he pro- 
dumi The Wild GalkmU The liiral Ladies^ and 
The Indian Emperor; the last was very successful. 
Dryden’s name was now conspicuous; and in I 6 G 0 
he married tlie Lady lilizaheth Howard, daiigliter 
of the Earl of Berkshire. The match added 
neither to his wealth nor his happiness, ami the 
poet afterwards revenged liimself by constantly 
inveighing against matrimou}". AVhen his wife 
wished to be a book, tluit she might enjoy more 
of his c(>mpany, J^rytien is said to luive replied, 
*Be an almanac tlien, my dear, that I may change 
ou once a-year.’ In Ins play of the Spanish Eriar^ 
e most unpolitely states, tliat ‘ woman was made 
from the dross and refuse of a manu])on wliich 
his antagonist, Jeremy Collier, remarks, with some 
humour and smartness, ‘ I did not know before that 
a man’s dross lay in his ribs ; I believe it sometimes 
lies higher.* All Dryden’s plays are marked with 
licentiousness, that vice of the age, which he fostered, 
rather than attempted to check. In 16G7 ho pub' 


lished a long poem, Annus Mirabilts, l>eing an account 
of the events of the year 16G6. The style and versi¬ 
fication seem to have iK^en copied from Davenant; 
but Dryden’s piece fully sustained his reputation. 
About the same time he w rote an Essay on Jjramatic 
l*oes'i/, in which he vindicates the use of rhyme in 
tragedy- ’FIk* style of his prose* vp.is easy, natural, 
and graceful. The po(‘t now' nndertook to write for 
the king's players no less than three ]>lay8 a year, 
for which he was to receive one share and a quarter 
in th(‘ i)n)lits of the tlieatre, said to he about 
per aimuni. He was afterwards made poet-laureate 
ami royal liistoriogra])her, with a salary of X200. 
These were golden days ; hut they did not last. Dry¬ 
den, however, went on niannfacturing his rhyming 
jdays, in aecordanee with the vitiated F'rench taste 
whieh then prc'vailed. II(‘ got involved in contro¬ 
versies and (piarrcls, chietly at the instigation of 
Bo<“liestt‘r, who set up a wret«‘hetl rhymster, J'dkanah 
Settle, in <»]qiosition to Dryili'u. 'Die great i)oet was 
also successfully ridiculed by Bnekingham in his 
‘ Kt hear.'ial.’ In HISI, Dryden pnhlishe<l the satire 
of Ahsdhun and Achilapla 1, written in the sttle of a* 
serij)tnral narrative, the iKum/s and situations of jn-r- 
vsonages in the holy text ht ing aj>plii‘d to those eon- 
tenij)oraries. to a\ liom tlie author assigned jdaees in 
his ])(H*m. 'Phe Duke of Monmouth was Absalom, 
and the I'arl of Shaftesbury Aebitopbel ; while the 
Duke of Buekingbain was dr.awti under the eharacter 
of Ziniri. 'J'he sne<*ess of this hold p<»litieal satire— 
the most vigorous and elastie, tlie most finely versi- 
lie<l, varied, and beautiful, wl'ieh the FiUglish Ian- 
I gnage ean boast—was almost nnpreeedcrnteil. Dryden 
j was now jilac-c'd aho\(> all his poi tieal eontianpuraries. 
Shortly afterw ards, he continued tlu* G i ling again.st 
Shaft<*shnrv in a po('m called 'I'he Mn/af, a Satire 
opainst Sedition. 'J'he attacks of a rival ]KK,*t, Shad- 
well, drew' anrgher vigoriais satire frotn Dryden, 
Alae-l'lerlinoe. A s(‘eond jiart of ‘ Absalom an(i 
Aehito])her Avas puhrcslu**! in lo t, hut the body of 
the jioem avus wi itten liy Naliinn Dryden con¬ 

tributed al»out tAvn hundred lines, containing higldy- 
Avn)ught eliaraeters of Settle and Sluuhvell, under 
the names of Doeg and < >g. ‘ His antagonists,' says 

Scott, ‘ eauK* on aa ith infinite zeal and fury% dis- 
cliarged their ill-aimed hloAv s <»n evt'ry fide, and ex- 
hausted tlieir^ strength in violent and ineffectual 
rage; but tlie keen and trenehant hhnle of Drydtm 
never makes a thrust in vain, and never strikes hut 
at a vulnerable point.’ In tlu* sanu? vf'ar Ava.s pub¬ 
lished Dry den's Jlrlipio Lairi^ a poi*m Avritten to de¬ 
fend the eliureh of England against tlu* dissenters, 
yet evincing a scc*ptieal sjm it Avith regard to reveale<i 
religion, 'flu* oj)ening of this jux*!)! is singularly 
solemn and niajestit*— ’ ' 1 

Dim as the horroAv’d heanis of moon ami st:irfi ’ 

To lonely, Avearv, wandering trav<*ll«.‘rs, I | 

Is Beason to the soul ; and as on high ' ' 

Those rolling fires disroA'(*r hut tlu* skv', | 

Not light us here ; so Reason’s gliinnu ring ray 
lent, not to assure our donhtful Avay, 

Rut guide us njiwanl to a la tter day. 

And as thosi; niglitly tajK'rs disa])j)ear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hoinisphere; 

So pale groAvs Rc*ason at Religion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dis'solves, in siipcrnatura] ligld. 
Dryden’s (loiil)ts .about religion were? soon di8f)ell<Hl j 
by his embracing the Homan Catholii! faith. Satis- ‘ 
fied or overpowered by the prospec t of an infallible 
guide, he closed in with the court of James II., and 
gladly exclaimed— 

Good life be ijoav iny task—my doubts ano done. 

IHs change of religion happening at a time wbenlt 
suited his interests to become a Catholic, was looked 
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upon with sufloicion. Tho candour evinced by Dr 
Johnson on this subject* and tlie patient inquiry of 
Sir Walter Scott, have 8cttle<l the point. We may 
lament the fall of the ffn^at pmd, hut his conduct is 
not fairly open to the charge of sordid and unprin- 
djdcd^ selflshiicss. He brought tiff Tiis thmlly and 
die^rn"1u8 new belief, 'j’he first public fruits of 
Dryden’s eiiange of <Teed were his allegorical poem | 
ofthe Hind and Pantfar^ in whic h the main argument ! 
of the Uornan churcli, all that has or cjm l>e 8ai<l ! 
for tradition ami antliorify, is IhJly fitat(‘d. ‘ The j 
wit in tlie Hind and Tanther,’ says Ilalliinv‘i» 
8imr]>, ready, and pleasant; tlie reasoning is some- j 
timcH admiraitly close aswl stnnig; it is I lie energy ^ 
of liossuet in vcTse.’ 'Die Ilimi is the ehureli ot* ■ 
Hoitu', the I’antluT tiie cliurclj of ICngland, wiiih* ) 
ti»e Independents, (.inaWers, Anaimptists, and other ! 
sects, are represented as i)ears, hares, hoars, &e. d ije | 
(AilvinisU are strongly hut coarsely earic‘ature<l — j 

More haughty than the re‘-t, tin* wtdlidi rjiee 
A[»j>ear, witli i>elly gaunt aiel I'uiui.sliM fi(<— 

I i^'ever was <h riinnM a Iwust of gni<‘e. 

Ilis ragged (ail bfUwlxt liis legs Ijc wears, 

^ Close (dii|ipM f<»r sluinie, l»u( In'* rongii crest lie real's. 
And piick'^ up liis jaedestinuting ears. J 

The ohloqnv ami censure w liich Dryden’s change of 
religion entailed upon liiin, is ghuu;c*<l at in tie 
‘Iliqdand l*anllu‘r,‘ with more de])th(if feeling than j 
he usually evinecal — 

If joys hereafter inn^-t l-e pureli}t*-'d lere 
W'ith losH ef all tliai niei tal‘» Indd --o dear, 

'fhen wideoine infamy and juildie shaine, 

And hist, a lon:r CareNvell to W(irhily fame! 

’d'is said with eiv'-e, l»u(, oii, how liaidly tri( «l 
Ilv liangliiy senls to liuman leumur tii d ! 

( ) shnr]» convubive pangs of agonizing pri<le ! 

Down, then, timu rebel, neier iiu>re to rise, 

And what thou did’st, and dost so dearly prize, 

That fume, that darling fame, muhe that thy sacrifice ! 
Tis nothing tlmii Ini't gdven ; then aild thy tears 
for a long race (d' unrepenting years : 

’'Ids nothlnir yet, yet all thou liast to give; 

'I'lien add those may-hc \«ars thou liast to live: 

Yet iiotliing still ; then poor and naked eoine ; 

'J’hy I'dither will receive liis unlhritt home. 

And thy l>le‘'t Saviouj-’s Idood disehargell^^'inighty sum. 

He had previously, in the same iioem. alluded to the 
* weight of ancient witness,’ or tradition, which had 
- prevaiU'd over private reason ; and liis feelings were 
strongly exeuted — 

Rut, gracious Cel! how well «lost thou provide 
1 For endng judgments an unerriim''gniide ! 

I 'I’hv throne is darkui ss in th’ ahys«, (,f liglit, 

A blaze of glory tliut tbrldds the sight. 

0 ti'aeh me to Indieve thee thus concealIM, 

! And Ne*nrch no farther than thyself reveal’d ; 

I Rut h(‘r alone for m\ director take, 
i Whom thiMi hast promised never to forsake! 

: My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vain desires, 

{ My maiiiuKMl, long misled liy wandering fire*s, 

' Fidlow’el false lights, ami nhen their glimjise was gone, 

I My pride struck out new sparkles ed' her own. 

Such witH I ; such hy nature still I am ; 

Re thine the glory, ami he miue; the sliamc! 

The He volution in ir>88 deprived Dryilen of his 
offit-'C of laureate. Rut the* wumt of indei>endent 
Income BC*emB only to have stimulated his faculties, 
and his latter unendowed years produced the noblest 
of his works. Resides several plays, be now gave to 
the world versions of Juvenal and Tersius, and—a 
still weightier task—a translation of A'lrgil. The 
latter is considered the least happy of all his great 
works. Drytlen was d eficie nt in sensiMUyi while 


ia tsiidaaieaijw^ screoe 

^/J'his laborious undertaking brought the 
ipw?ra sum of about .Cl200. His publisher, Tonson, 
endeavoured in vain to get the pexit to inscribe the 
translation to King William, and, failing in this, he 
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whore ]'nrt t>f tlu* translation of Virgil was executed. 

took care to make tlie engr.ivcr ‘ aggravate the nose 
of A'.ncas in the ]datcs, into a suflicient resemblance 
of the hookeil ]iriunontory of tlie Deliverer’s oountc- 
nanee.’ d'lie inimort.il Ode to St Ceciliti, commonly 
called ^(/c.7<//o/r/’.v /Vz/.vb was Dryden's next work; 
ami it is the loftiest and most imaginative of all his 
compositions. ‘No ong^ .lioit over iiualiOeilbiS-iul- 
mirajjim (Tthis noW poeiu.’ In 1G99 Drydcn pub- 
'ITsbed his FtifJcs, Tono verses, more oi less, as the 
contnict with I'niison hears, being a partial delivery 
to aeeoimt of 1(),(MU) verses, which he agreed to fur¬ 
nish for tlie sum of g.'n) guinea.^, to be made up to 
XdnO upon publication of a second edition. Thei>oet 
Avas now in his sixty-eighth year, but liis fancy was 
brigliter and more pirolifu: tliaiicYcr; it was like a 
"tyrllTlaut ^unRct, or a river that expamls in breadtK, 
;ui.j fertilises a wider tract of country, ere it is finally 
ongulfcdin the oct iun The * Fables’ are imitations 
of Roeeaeeio and Fhaucer, and afford the finest spe¬ 
cimens of Dryden’s hapiiy versification. No narra¬ 
tive-poems in the l.mguage have l>een more generally 
admired or read. 'I'liiy shed a glory vn the last 
days of the poet, Avho died on the 1st of ^lay 1700. 
A subscription was made for a public funeral; and 
his remaii\s, after In'ing embalmed, ami lying in state 
twelve days, were interred witli great pomp in West¬ 
minster Ablxyv. 

Drydcn has l)cen very fortunate in his critics, an¬ 
notators, and hiograplua's. IIi.s life by Johnson is 
the most earefiill.>' Avritten, the most eloquent and 
discriminatingofall the ‘ liiv'cs ofthe Poets.’ Malone 
collected ami edited Ins essays and other prose writ-* 
iiigs ; and Sir ^^’ldter Scott Avrote a copious life of the 
pcK't, and edited a complete edition of his Avorks, the 
whole extending to eighteen volumes. 

It has become tho fashion to print the works of 
some of our poets in the ortlcr in which they were 
Avritten, not as arranged and published themselves. 
Cowper and Burns have been presented in this shape, 
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and the consequence is, that light ephememl trifles, 
or personal sallies, arc thrust in between tlie more 
durable inemorials of genius, disturbing their sym- 
mptry and effect. In the case of Dry den, however, 
such a chronological survey would be instructive; 
for, between the ‘ Annus Mirabilis’ and the ‘ Ode to 
St Cecilia* or the ‘Fables,* through the plays and 
poems, how varied is the range in style and taste! 
It is like the progress of Sj^jnser’s ‘ Good Knight,’ 
through labyrintlis of uncertainty, fantastic conceits, 
flo^K^ery- vice, double) flie sober 

df§dight of un dTcai^in "pfyden never 

aljtained to finish^'Tixcellmme tio!\ II is 

genius was ai^¥ed*hy'tliieT^^ taste of the age, and 
his mind vitiated by its bad morals. He mangled 
the natund delicacy and simplicity of Shaks])care’s 
‘ Tempestand Avhere even Chaucer is pure. Dry den 
is impure. ‘ This great high-priest of all tlic nine,’ 
remarks Mr Carnphell, ‘ was not a confessor lo the 
finer secrets of the liuinan breast. Had the suhjeet 
of “Eloisa” fallen into his hands, he would have left 
but q coarse draught of her passion.’ But if Dry den 
W4S deficient in the higher emotions of love and ten¬ 
derness, theu’ absence is partly atoned for in his late 
works, by wide surveys of nature and mankind, by 
elevated reasoning and declamation, and by tlie 
hearty individuality of his satire. The ‘ brave negli¬ 
gence’ of his versification, and bis ‘long resounding 
line,’ have an indescrU)ablc charm. His style is like 
his own Panther, of the ‘ spotted kind,’ ainl its faults 
and virtues lie equally mixed; hut it is beloved in 
spite of spots and blemishes, and pleases longer than 
the verso of Poi)c, wdiieh, like tlie niilk-wliite hind, 
is ‘ immortal and unehanged.’ Tlie satirical portraits 
of Pope, excepting those of Addison and J^ord Iler- 
vey, are feeble compared with those of Urvden, whom 
he acknowledged to be his master and instructor in 
versification. The bard of Twickenham is too subtile, 
polished, and refined. Dryden drew from tlu* life, 

I and hit oflTstrong likenesses. Pope, like Sir Josliua 
Reynolds, refined in his colours, and many of his 
pictures are faint and vanishing delineations. Dry¬ 
den, wfith his tried and homely materials, and bold 
pencil, was true to nature; his sketches are still 
fresh as a genuine Vandyke or Rembrandt. His lan- 
gu.age, like his thoughts, w'as truly Kngli.sh. He 
w\as sometimes Galllcised by the prevailing taste of 
the day; but lie felt that this was a liccn.se to be 
sparingly used. * If too many foreign words are 
poured in uprm u.s,’ said lie, ‘ it looks a.s if they were 
designed not to assist the natives, but to conquer 
them.’ Ills lines, like the Sibyl’s prophecies, must 
be read in the order in which they lie. Jii better 
times, and with more careful culture, Dryden’s 
genius would have avoided the vulgar descents w hich 
he seldom escaped, except in bis most finished pas¬ 
sages and lii.s choicest lyrical odes. As it i.s, Ids 
I muse was a fallen angel, cast down for manifold sins 
and impurities, yet radiant with light from heaven. 

I The natural freedom and magnificence of his vcr.se 
it would be vain to eulogise. 

[CharactC7' of Shaflcshtri/.'] 

[From * AT)s.aIom and Achitophcl.'j 

Of these the false Achitophel was first; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst: 

For close design.s and crooked counsel.s fit; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 

Bcstless, upfix’d in principles and place; 

In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace : 

A nery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, ' 

And o’er-infonn’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity; 

Pleas’d with the danger when tho waves wfjnt high, | 


He sought the stoims ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits arc sure to madness near allied, 

And thill partitions do their bounds divide 
Else why should he, wdth wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rc.st ? 

Punish a body which he could not plea.se; 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And ail to leave w'hat W'ith his toil he iron, 

To that iinfeatlier’d two-h^gg’d thing, a son ; 

(Jot, while his st>ul did huddUal notions try, 

And born a slu»])el(‘ss luni]>, like {inarchy. 

In frieudshi]) fal.se, implacable in hate; 

Resolv’d to ruin or to rule tin* state: 

To compass this, the triple Ixnul he broke, 

'J'he j>illars of the j^ublic safeiy slntok, 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : 

Then, .seized with fear, yet still alfecting fame, 
l'.sui-]>’d a patriot's all-atoning name. 

So easy .still it }>roves, in faefious times, 

Witli public zeal to cancel ])riAatc erinies ; 

Hoiv .safe is treason, and how sacied ill 
W'hore none can sin against the penjjK ’s will \ • 

Where crowds can wink, and no otb'nce bt' kn<»wn, 
Since in another’s guilt they liinl their own ! 

Yet fame deserv'il no emMiiy can gnanlgc ; 

'J’ln* statesman we abhor, but ]»raise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 

With more tliscerning eyes, or hands nnu’c clean, 

Unbrih*<l, unsought, tho wretched to redress, 

Swift, of despaleh, and ea^y of acta'-s. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only )>roper for tin* gown ; 

Or had the rankness oi' the soil been free d 
Prom cockle, that o])pr('s>M the noble .‘ccd; 

David for him his tuneful liarp had strung, 

And ]ieav('n had wanted one inmioi tul song. 

But wild ambition love.s to slide*, not stand ; 

And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land. 

Ac}ruo}»}iel, grown weary to p(»vscss 
A lawdiil fame, ami lu/y hapj)i!n'ss, 

Disdain’d tin* golden fruit to gather fre(*, 

And lent the crowd liis arm to .‘•hake the tree. 

[(yiamckr of I'd/o / S, Duke of 
[From the K.vnu*.] 

Some of theiacliiefs W(‘re princes of tin* land : 

In the fir.st rank of these di<l Zimrl staml ; 

A man so various that he seciiiM to be, 

Not one, lint all mankind's epitonn* : 

Stiff in o[)inions, always in the wnuig. 

Was ev’rything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But, in tlie course of one revolving moon, 

Wa.s chemist, fnbller, statesman, and buffoon ; 

Then all for wonuui, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that ilied in thinking. 
Blest imulman ! who could evVy hour ('inploy 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy. 

Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And botli, to sliow' liis judgment, in extreme.s ; 

So over-violent, or over-civil, 

That ev’ry man with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth was Ids peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert: 

* The proy>ositiou of Dryclon, that (cro.at wit is allied to mad* 
ncBs, will not bear the test of scrutiny. It Jias been Htux’eflftfuJiy 
combated by llazlitt and Cliailcs I^anib. * The greatest wits,* 
says Lamb, ‘ will ever be found to be the winest writens. It is 
impossible for the mind to e mceive of a mud Shaks(>eiiro. Tlio 
greatne.ss of wit, by which the jwMitic talent is here eh left y to bo 
understood, manifestK itself in tho admirable balance of aU the 
faculties. Madness is tlie <lisproportlonatc straining or tuxoem 
of any one of them.’ Shaftesbury’s rcstlossneiw was owing to hl« 
ambition and his vanity ; to a want of jutlgnwitt andprinclpie« 
not iiu excess of w it. 
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BeggarM by fooln, whom still he found too late, 

Ho ha<i luH jest, and they had his estate; 

He laugh’d hin^olf from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, hut could ne’er he chief; 

For, spite of him, the weight of husiness fcdl 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel: 

Thus, wicked but in will, of moajis bereft, 

Ho left not faction, but of that was left. 

[Shaftcnhnrij\^ Address to Monmonth 
[From tlio wimc.] 

Auspicious ]jrince, at whose nativity 
Some royal i)lauct rulM the .soutliorn sky, 

Thy longing country’s darling and desire. 

Their cloudy jiillar and their guardian fm* ; 

Their second jMoses, whost; extended waiel 
Divides the seas, and shows tin* promisM land ; 

Whose dawning day in every <listant age 
Has exercis’d the sacred juonhet’s rage: 

'I'he jK'opIe’s prayer, tin; glad diviner’s theim*, 

'I’lie young nnurn vision, ami the old men’s drcaj.il 
'Hiee, saviour, thee, the nation’s vows eonf<*ss, 

Ami, never satisfied witlj seeing, bless : 

Swift iinbespoken pomj)H thy steps proclaim, 

Ami stanumTiug; hahes are tauglit to li")* thy nane- 
Ilow long wilt tlmu the general )*>y detain, 

.Starve and defraud the jieojde of tliy reign ; 

Content ingh»riously to pass thy days. 

Like <ine rif* Virtue's fools, that feed (Ui piaise ; 

Till thv fresh glorit's, whieli now sliim* so hiighf 
fir<*w stair', an<l tarnish with '-nr daily sigia ; 

Believe me, royal youtli, thy fruit inu^t l>c 
()r gather’d rij'<‘, (U' rot ujxui tin' treo : 

Heaven has t<* all allotted, soon or late, 

Some lueky rev<tluti"n of' their fair ; 

Whose nmtionSj if we vvalcli and guide wlih 
(For IniiiiJtn good depemls on Iniinan will), 

< )ur fortune jolls as from n smooth des< ent. 

And from (he first impression takes the Ixmt ; 

But if unseiz'd, she gli<les away like wiml, 

And leavi's rept'uiiiig folly tar behind. 

Now, luov s)u' meets you with a glorious ju'i/.e, 

And spremls her locks laior" y«»u as sin* ilie.I 
lliid tliiis old David, from vvlmse loins you “I'ring. 

Not dared, wheJi fortuiu' callM him to be king, 

At (iatli an exile he migdit still remain, 

And heaven’s anointing oil had been iii^ain. 

Let his hucc(‘s>ful youth your hop('> enge.go, 

But shim tir example of iledining ago; 

Behold him setting in his western skies, 

Tin* shadows lengtiieni!»g as llie vapotirs ri-e. 

Ho is not now ns wlieii on .Iordan’s sand. 

The joyful people throng'tl to see him land, 

Covering the heacli, and blackening all tlie straml ! 

Mor-FLckiUn. 

[The destjrn of tliis jKK*in is tlie suMiino of js'isenal satire. 
The iUea is to n'’ir<jtteiit tJie.solemn inaiiRuration <»f one 

Inferior [SK-t as thf' bm(x*.SM>r of n not her in (lie irmiiarehy «»f 
nonsense. The titlu involves this idea wjlh a haj>i*y reference 
to the nation »>f the resiffuing sovereign—Mae, in Celtic, being 
son.] 

All human things are .subject to decay ; 

And, when Fate summons, monarcli.s must obey. 

I’his Fleckuoc* found, who, like Augustus, young 
Wm call’d to empire, and had govern’d long; 

Tn ]>roHO and verse was ovnCd, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 

This aged prince, now flourishing in iieace. 

And blest with issue of a large increase, 

Worn out with bus’ncss, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state; 

I Richard Flccknoo, an Irish Roman CatboUo priest, and a 
welbknown hackbeyed poetastor of the day. 


And pond’ring which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with Wit, 

Cried, ’Tis resolved ; for Nature pleads, thtvt he 
Should only rule who most resembles me, 

Shadwcll,t alone, my peiTect image bears, 

Mature in duliiess from his tender yearst 
Shadwell, alone, of all my sons, was be, 

Who Hiniids confirm’d in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence ; 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

.Some beams of wit on other .souls may fall, 

Strike through, and make a lucid interval; 

But .Shadw'cH’s genuine night admits no ray J 
His rising fogs ]>revail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills tl»c eye. 

And seems design’d for ihoiightless inajosty : 
'J’houghtless as monarch oaks, that shade the plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 

Heywood and Shirley were Imt types of thee, 

'fhoii last great i»rophet of 'I'autology ! 

Kv’n 1, a dunce of more renown tlian they, 

Was sent before hut to prepare thy way; 

And, coarsely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teacli the nations in thy gTeater name. 

My warbling lute, the lute J whilom strung. 

When t'- King Jolni of Portugal 1 sung, 

Wa..s but tiic* preh'.ile to that glorious day, 

W.hen tlnai on Alver Thames didst cut thy vvay, 

With well-tirn’d oars, before the royal barge, 

^well’d with tiic pri<le of thy celestial charge; 

And, big with hymn, commander of a host, 
d he like was ne’er in Kpsom-blankets toss’d. 

Melhinks I gee tiic new Arion sail, 

'I'he lute still trembling underiicath thy nail. 

.‘\t thy wcll-shar])en’(l thumb, from uliore to shore, 
'I’he trebles sfjueak for fear, the haftc.s roar: 

About tliv boat the little fishes tlirong, 

As at the morning toast that floats along. 

Sometimes, as prinee of thy harmonious hand, 
d'hou wield’.st tliy ]>apers in thy thrashing hand. 

St Andre’s fe<‘t" ne'er kept more equal time; 

Ni»t e’en the feet of thine own Psyche’s rhyme 
Though they in numh»‘r as in sense excel; 

So just, so like Tautology tliey fell, 

'J'hat, pale with envy, Singdeton** forswore 
The lute and sword, which he iti triumph bore, 

And vow'd 1 h* ne'er would act Villerius more. 

Here stoj»]>'d tlic good old sire, and wept for joy, 

III silent raptures of' the hopeful hoy. 

All arguments, hut most his plays, jiersuade, 

'I'liat for anointed dulness he was made. 

Close to the walls which fair Augusta hind 
(The fair Augusta, mucli to fears inclin’d) 

An ancient fabric, raised t’ inform the sight, 

'I’here stood of yoiv, and Barbican it bight, 

-V watch-tower once ; hut now, so fate ordain.s, 

(»f all the pile an empty name remains: * * 

Near these a nursery erects its head, 

^^Tlore qiieeua are form’d, and future heroes 
bred ; 

Where uufledgM actors learn to laiigli and cry, 
Where infant jiunks their tender voii'es try, 

And little Maximins the gods defy. 

(Jreat Fletcher never treads in buskin.s here, 

Nor greater Jonson dares in .socks appear ; 

But gentle Siinkin ju.st reception finds 
Amidst this monument of vaui.sh’d minds ; 

• Thnma.f 8h.nlwoIl, the dramatic author, \va<t a rival of 
I>ryden’s lx)tl» in ixilitics and poetry. His st'enes ot low ooiuedy 
tn'iiuH* considerable talent in the style of Hon Jonson, whom 
he also rcsonibled in his person and habits. 

^ X fashionable dancing>masU*r. 

3 Psycho was the name of one of Shadwell’s oporas. 

An actor in operas, oelebratod for his porformanoe of Vel* 
lerius in Davenant's * Siege of Rhode*.* 
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Pure clinches the suburban imiso affords, ! 

And Panton^ waging harmless war with words. 

Here Fleaknoc, a"s a place to fame well-known, 
Ambitiously design’d his Shadwell’s throne; 

For ancient Dekker prophesied, long since. 

That in this pile should reign a mighty prince, 

Bom lor a scourge of wit, and flail of sense ; I 

To whom true duliicss should some Psyches owe; 

But worlds of misers from his pen should flow ; 
Humorists and hypocrites it should produce; 

Whole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce.- 
Now empress Fame had publish’d tlic rtaiown 
Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town. 

Rous’d by report of Fame, the nations meet, 

From near Bun Hill, and distant Watling Strci t; 

; No Persian carpets spread Hi’ imperial wn v. 

But scatter’d limbs of mangled poets lay : * * 

Bilk’d stationers for yeomen stood prei>ar’d, 

I And Herringirian'^ was captain of the guard. 

! The hoary j)rince in majesty aj^pear’d. 

High on a throne of lii'' own labours rear*d. 

At his right hand our young Ascanius sat, 
j Rome’s other hope, and j)illar of the state; 

[ His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace, 

And lambent diilness ]>layM around his face. 

As Hannibal did to the altars come. 

Sworn by his sire a mortal foe to Rome, 

So Shadwell swore, nor should Ins vow he vain, 

That he, till death, tnu' dulncss would niaiiiiain ; 

And, ill his father’s right, and realm's defence. 

Ne’er to have peace with Wit, nor truce with Sen^e. 
The king himself the sacred unction made, 

As king by offn'c, ami as jniesl by trade. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

He placed a mighty mug of potent ale ; 

‘ Love’s Kingdomto Iiis right lie <lid convey 
At once his sceptre aiol liis rule of sway ; 

Whose righteous lore the prince ha<l juaetlsM young, 
And from whose loins recorded Psycho sprung: j 

His temples last with pojipics w(o-c o’erspread, | 

That, nodding, seem’d to consecrate his head. j 

Just at the point of time, if fame not lie, 

On his left hand twelve rev'rend owls <lid fly. 
j So Romulus, ’tis sung, by 'J’il)er's brook, 

Presage of sway from twice six vultures took, 
j Th’admiring throng loud acclamations make, 
j And omens of his future empire take, 
j The fire then shook the honours of his hea<l, 

} And from his hi'ows dam})S of ohlivion shed 
I Full on the filial dulncss : long he stood, 

1 Uepclling from his breast the raging god ; 

At length burst out in this jwojihetie mood : 

‘ Heav’n bless my son, from Ireland let him reign, 
To far Barbadocs on the western main ; 

Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And great<?r tlian his father’s be liis throne; 

Beyond Love’s Kingdom let him stretch his pen !’ 

He jiaus'd; and all the people cried, Amen. 

Then thus eoniinuod ho : ‘ My son, advance 
Still in new impiulence, nciv igiiorancc. 

Success let others t('ach ; learn thou, from me, 

Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 

Let Virtuosos in five years be writ; 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage, 

Make Dorirnant betray, and Lovcit rage; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopliiig,-'* charm the pit, 

And, in their folly, show the writer’s wit. 

Yet still thy fools shall s^nd in thy defence, 

And justify their author’s want of sense. 

J A well-known punster. 

* Characters in Siiadwell’s dramas. ^ A dramatic puWisher. 

* * Love's Kingdom ’ is the name of a pustoral drama by 
Richard Fleoknoo. 

Characters in Sir Oeoi^e Etherege's ‘ Man of Mode,' and 
* Love in a Tub.’ 

_ --- --- 


Let ’em lie all by thy own model made 
Of dulncss, and desire no foreign aid ; 

That they to future ages may be known, 

Not copies drawn, hut issue of thy own. 

Nay, let ihy men of wit, too, be the same, 

.\n full of thee, and difl ’ring but in name. 

But let no alien iSedley interpose, 

To lard with wit thy hungry Fpsorn prose.' 

And, when false flowers of rhet’ric thou wouldst cull, 
Trust nature, do not labour to he dull ; 

But w'lite thy best, and top ; iiixl, in each line, 

Sir Formal's oratory will be tliine : 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill, 

Ami docs thy northern dedications All. 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame, 

By arrogating Jonson's hostile name. j 

Let fa’ther Fleeknoe fire thy miml with praise, | 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

'J'hou art my Idood, ivlu re donson has no part : 

AV'liat sliare luivt' we in nature or in art ( 

Where <lid his A\it on b'.irning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts b<‘ did not nndei'statid ? ^ ! 

AN'here ina<le be love in Piinci' Nieander’s vein, , 

Or swept tb<’ dust in Psyche’s liumble strain ( j 

AVhen «lid bis muse from Fletcher seem s purloin, j 
As thou wliole Uheregi' <lost transfuse to lliiue? 

But so traiisfusM as oil ami waters flow; j 

His always floats above, ihim* sinks itelow. i 

Tliis is thy province, this ibv wondrous way, 

New humours to iuveiil lor each new play ; 

This is that boustt'd bias of lliv mind, 

Bv whi< b one way to <hilnc«^ 'tis im lin'd ; ; 

Wliieb makes tbv writings b an on one side still, j 
Ami, in all elianges, that wav b('iids thy i\ill, | 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make jaetence 
Of likene'^s ; tliine's a tynipatiy of sense. 

.\ tun of man in tliy large hull: is writ ; 

But sun* tliou'rt hut a kilderkin of wit. ' 

Like mine, thy genth' nnmhers feebly creep; 

'I'hv tragic muse giACs smiles ; thy eoinie, sl<‘ep. 

\Vith whate'ergall thou sctl'st thyself to write, 

Thy inofieusive satires never bit(‘. 

In thy felonious heart, thougii \ciiom lies. 

It <loes hut touch thy Irish i>en, and dies. 

'J hv genius calls thee not to purchase fume j 

In keen lamhies, hut mild Anagram. 

Leave writing ]days, and eluatso Icr thy eommaml 
Some peaceful proviuee iii Acrostic laml. 

'J'here thou may’st wings display, tind altars raise, j 
Ami torture one ]»oor werd ten thousand ways. | 

Or, if thou ivouldst thy dlH 'iciit talejits suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to tliy lutt*.' ; 

He said : but his lust wonls were scarcely heard ; ! 

For Bruce and JiOng\ il had a traji juepar'tl 
Ami down they sent the yet deelaiming hard. j 

Sinking, he left his drugget I'ohe behind, < 

Borne ujmaials by a subterranean wind. ; 

Tlic mantle fell to the young proj)het’H part, i| 

With double ])<»rtion of his father’s art. i| 

7'hf Jlind and Panther, :| 

A milk-white himl, immortal and nncliang’d, | 

Fed on the lawns, ami in the forest rang’d ; j 

Without, unspotted ; innocent, within ; 

She fear’d no danger, for she kneiv no sin : 

Yet had she oft ])een chas'd with horns an<l hounds, 
And Scythian shafts, amlAnany •,ving<*d wounds 
Aim’d at her heart; was often forcM to fly, 

And doom’d to death, though fated not to die. 

J Sir Charles Sedley wm iiiider»to(xl to have assisted Bhxul* 
well in his play of ‘ lipsora Wells.’ 

2 'iSvo of the chai-Jieters in BhadweU’s ' Vlrflioso,’ who play a 
trick on Sir Formal Trifle by moons of a tmp-dwr. The con- 
elusion of Drydon’s satire, ns well as the general design of the 
poem, was closely copied by Foi>e In his Dunciod, 
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Panting and pensive, now she ranged alone. 

And wander’d in the kingdoms once her own : 

The common hunt, though from their rage restrain’d 
By sovereign power, her company disdain’d, 

Grinu’d as they ])assM, and with a glaring eye 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity. 

’Tis true she bounded by, and trij>p’d so light, 

They had not time to take a steady sight : 

For tnith has such a face and such a mien, 

As to be lov’d, needs only to be seen. 

if 

The Ihinthcr, sure the noblest next t)i<i Hind, 

And fairest creature of tlie spotted kiiid ; 

Oh, could her in-horn stains he washM away, 

Slic were too g<jo<l to be a beast ot ])rey ! 

Ilowean I ]>raise, or blame, and not »»tVend, 

Or how divide the frailty from th<’ IViend { 

Her faults ami virtues lie ^o inixM, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemn'd nor vvlmlly free; 

Then like her injur'd lion, let im* s])(‘uk ; 

He cannot hend licr, and Jj<* would imt hrtak. 

IJnkiml alrea<ly, an<l estrang'd in jiart, 

Ine wolf begins to sliare her u amlering heart : 

Though un])olluted yet with a<*tual ill. 

She half comniiis who sins but in lu r w ill. 

If, as our dff'aniing Piatoiiisis report, 

There could he spirits of'a iuid<li“ s(»rt, 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white lor hell, 

Who ju>t dropt hall’ way dow n, nor lower IV 11; 

So pois’d, so gently, she de^emd' I'rom high, 

It seems a soft dismission from the sky. 

1 yVe S.ra/(oir.\ 

[ From tfie Kime.] 

The swallow, prl\il( g'd ahov(' the lest 
Of all the ])ircis as man's familiar guest, 

Pui>»u<*s the sun in summer, hrisli am! hold, 

But wisely shuns the j)ersecuting cold ; 

Is well to chancvls and to chinmets known, 

Though ’tis not thought slie feeds on .sni«*ke alone. 
From hence she has lu*en held o{ heavenly line, 
Kndued with ]*aTticles of soul divine : 

This merry (diorister liad long pusse.'sM 

Her summer scat, and featlu'r’d w'ell her 

'I'ill frowning skies lagan t<» change their cheer. 

And time turn'd uj) tlic wrong si«lc of tlm yiar; 

The sluabling trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, ami bitter blasts te» Mow : 

Siu'h auguries of winter thence -he drew. 

Which I'V instinct or ]»roplKM'Y she knew ; 

When j»mdencc warn’d hiT to remove be; jmes, 

And seek a better heaven and wanner climes. 

Her sons were summon’d on a steeple’s Insight, 

And, call’d in ctuiimou council, vote a fligiit. 

The day wuis iiamM, tlie next tluit shoubl be fair ; 

All to the general rendezvous repair ; 

They try their fluttering wings, and trust iheiuselves 
in air. 

Who hut the swallow muv triumphs alone ? 

The canojiv of heaven is all licr ow n : 

Her youthful (►ffspring to their haunts rejiair, 

Ami glide along in glades, and skim in air. 

Ami dip fur insects in the purling springs, 

And Btoopou rivers, to refresh*tlieir wings. 

Ode to (he Manoiy of Mrs A n)ie KKlit/rctr, 

Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies. 

Made in the last promotion of the blest; 

Whose palms, new pluck’d from paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Kich with immortal green above the I'cst; 

Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 

Thou roll’st above us, in thy wand’ring race. 

Or, in procession fix’d ami regular, 

MoY*«t with the heaven-inajestie pace ; 


Or, call’d to more superior bliss. 

Thou tread’st, with seraphims, the vast abyss : 
Wliatevcr Imppy region is thy place, 

('ease thy celestial song a little space ; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse. 

In no ignoble verse; 

But «u<*li as thine own voice did practice here, 

When tiiy first fruits of poesy were gdven ; 

To make thyself a welcojnc inmate there : 

Wliile yet a yotinpf j)robationcr. 

And caiidfdate of heaven. 

If by traduction came tby mind, 

Our w'onder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 

'I'hy father was transfus’d into t!iy Mood : 

So wort thou born into a tuneful strain, 

An early, rich, and inexliausted vein. 

But if thy pre-existing s<ml 

Was foriiiM at first with myriads more, 

It di<l through all the mighty poets roll, 

W'li > (ireek (»r Latin laurels wore, 

And wa.-> tliat S.ippho last, w hich once it was licforc. 
If so, then cease thy Higlit, O heaven-born mind I 
'I’liou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore : 

Nor can thv ‘'•ml a luireT mansion find 
'I’han was the beautisius frame she left behind, 
lletuni to lill '''' mend the choir of thy celestial kind. 

G gracious God ! how fur have we 
Profan'd thy heav'nly gilt ofp'K-y f 
Made j>ro.stitute and jooJlig'alc the Muse, 
l)<*bas'd to each obscene and imjdous use, 

Whose lianiKMiy wa- first ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love ? 

(J w retched we ! why were we hurried down 
'J'his lulaique and adulterate age, 

(Nay, ad(kMl fat pollution-' of our <ovn) 

T’ iiu-rease the stt aming ordures of the stage! 

What can we say t’ excuse our second fall i 
L(*t this thy vestiil, heaven, atone for all ; 

Her Arcthu-ian stn‘am remains unscdl'd, 

I'nmix’d w ith foreign filth, and undetird ; 

Her wit was more than man; her innocence a child. 

* * * 

Wln*n in mid-air the golden tnim]^ shall sound. 

To raise tlie nations under ground ; 

'When in the valley of ..Tehoshaphat, 

The judging (Jod shall elose the book of fate ; 

And there the last assizw keep 

For those who w ake, and those who sleep; 

The sacred pvicis first shall hear tlie sound, 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound, 

For they are cover’d with the lightest ground ; 

And straight, with in-born vigour, on the wing, 

Like mountain larks, to the new morning sing. 

There thou, sweet saint, before the (pure shall go, 

As harbinger of Iveavcn, tlie w ay to show. 

The way which thou so w^ell hast learnt below. 

[G/f Md/on.] 

’rhrcc poets, in three distant ages born, 

G'reoce, Italy, and KnglanJ did a«lorii. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d. 

The next in majesty ; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she join’d the other tw o. 

viy llonowvd Kimaian^ John Dnjdm^ Esq. of ClijCS* 
tcrtoiiy in (he County of Huntinydon. 

How blessM is he who leads a country life, 

Unvex’d with anxious cares, and void of strife! 

Who, studying peace, and shunning civil rage. 

Enjoy’d his youth, and now enjoys his ! 
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All who deserve his love he makes his own, 

And to he lov’d himself needs only to he known. 
Just, good, and wise, contending neighhoum come, 
From your award, to wait their final doom, 

And, foes before, return in friendship home. 

Without their cost you terminate the cause, 

And save th’ expense of long litigious laws ; 

Where suits are travers’d, and so little won. 

That he who conquers is hut least undone. 

Such are not your decrees; hut, so design’d. 

The sanction leaves a lasting peace behind, 

Like your own soul serene, a pattern of your mind. 

Promoting concord, and composing strife. 

Lord of yourself, uncuinher’d with a wife ; * 

No porter guards the passage of your door, 

To admit the wealthy and exclude the p<)<>r ; 

For God, >vho gave the riches, gave tlic heart. 

To sanctify the whole }»v giving part. 

Heaven, who foresaw the will, the means has wrought. 
And to the second .son a blessing liroiiglit : 

The first begotten had liis father's share, 

But you, like Jacob, are Reheeea's heir. 

So may your stores and fruitful fields inerea'<e. 

And ever be you bless’d who live to bless. 

As Ceres sow’d where’er her chariot flew ; 

As heaven in deserts rain’d tlie bread of dew ; 

So free to many, to relations most. 

You feed with manna your own Israel host. 

With crowds attended of your uiieient race, 

You seek the champaign sjiorts or sylvan chase : 
With well-breath’d beagles you surround the wood, 
E’en then industrious of the connuon good ; 

And often have you brought the wily fox 
To sulfcr for the firstlings of the flocks ; 

Cha.s’d e’en amid the folds, and made to hired. 

Like felons where they did the murderous del'd. 

Thi.s fiery game youi' active youth niaintainM, 

Not yet by yeai*s cxtinguisliM, though restrain’d ; 
You season still witli .'“ports your serious liours ; 

For age but ta.stcs of pleasure.s, youth devour.s. 

'J’he hare in pastures or in plain.s is fouml, 

Emblem of human life, who runs the round, 

And, after all his wandering ways are done, 

Ilis circle fills, and ends where lie begun, 

.Just as the setting meets the rising .‘<un. * ■ 

A patriot both the king and country .serves, 
Prerogative and privilege preserves ; 

Of each our laws the certain limit show ; 

One must not ebb, nor t’other overflow: 

Betwixt the prince and jiarliament we .stand. 

The barriers of the state on either hand 

May neither overflow, for thoji they dimni the land. 

When both are full they feed our hless’d ahoile. 

Like those that water’d once the Paradise of (lod. 

Some overpoise of sway, hv turns, they slnare; 

In peace the people ; and the prince in war : 

Consuls of moderate power in calms were made ; 
When the Gauls came, one sole Dictator sway’d. 

Patriots in peace assert the ])eop]e’s right, 

With noble stubbornne.s.s resi,sting might; 

No lawless mandates from the court receive, 

Nor lend by force, but in a body give. 

Such was your generous grandsirc, free to grant, 

In parliaments that wci^i’d their prince’s want; 

But so tenacious of the common cause, 

As not to lend the king against the Jaws; 

And in a loathsome dungeon doom’d to lie, 

In bonds retain’d his birthright lilx'rty, 

And sham’d oppression till it set liim free. 

O, truer descendant of a patriot line ! 

Who, while thou shar’st their lustre, Icnd’st them 
thine; 

Vouchsafe thifi picture of thy soul to see, 

^is so far good, as it resembles thee; 

The beauties to the original I owe, 

Which, when I miss tny own defects, I ‘^how. 


Nor think the kindred muses thy disgrticc ; 

A poet is not born in every riw! 0 : 

'I’wo of a house few ages can afford, 

( )iie to perform, another to record. 

]*raise>vorthy aetion.s are by thee embrac’d, 

And ’tis my praise to make thy prai.scs last; 

For even w'hcn deatli dis.s<d ves our human frame, 

Tile soul returns to heaven, from whence it came; 
Earth keeps the body ; verse preserves the fame. 

A kxainh't'^s 

’■J’wa.s at the royal feast, for Persia wen, 

By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 
I’he godlike hero sate 
On bis imja-rial throne : 

Ills valiant peers were ]>lacM around, 
'J’heir brows witli roses and with myrtle boitml ; 

.S<» .should dc.scrt in arms be crown’d. 

Tiie hivcly ThaYs by his side 

like a blooming Ka'^ti'in bride. 

In flower of youth and bt'auty'.s ]*rid(‘. 

Happy, liap])y, happy pair ; 

Ni/fie but tlie brave, 

None but the brave, 

No’ie but the hraie deserves the ftvir. 

Timotheus, plac’d on high 

Amid the tuneful qtiire, 

With flyint; tingevs touehM tin* lyre: 
'J'h(‘ trembling notes ascend the sky, 
Ami heav('idy joys inspire. 

J'lie song bigan from .love, 

W'ho loit his hli^^vtid scats uh<ne. 

Such is the power of’mielity Love ! 

A <lragoir.s fiery fbnu b', lic<i t!u‘ gml : 

Sulilime on nuliant sjiln'res lu- rode, 

'When 1)0 to fair (d\m)»ia jtressM ; 

And wliile lie sought her sjKoyv breast, 

'I'hen round lier >lender uaist he curl’d, 

And .stunqi'd an image of himself, a sov’reigu of the 
world. 

'I’he li“t’ning erond aihnirc the lofty sound ; 

A present ileits, they sliuut iiround; 

A pre.M'id <b*ity, tlie v aulted roofs rebound : 

With ravish'il eai’s 
The monarch hear*), 

Assumes the irod, 

Alli'cts to nod, 

And seems to sluiko tlu' sj)hcics. 

The praise of Baeehns tlu'n the sweet musician .sung. 
Of Baeelms t ier fair, and eii r >oujig : 

'J’hc jolly god in iriumjili eomes ; 

Sound the irumpels. heat tlie drums; 
FlusliM uilli a juijple grace 
He .“hows Ids hono'.t face. 

Now’, give the hautboys lireath ; ho <*oines I he Ciune.s ! 
Bacchus, ever fair ami ytuuig, 

Drinking joi's did first ordain : 

Bacchus* blessings are a treasure; 

Drinking is the soldier’s plca.sun'; 

Bicli th<‘ treasure, 

Sweet the jdensure ; 

Sweet i.s pleasure after imin. 

Sooth’d with the sound, the king grow vain : 
Fought nil lii.s hattlea o’er again : 

And thrice he routed all hi.s foe.s, and thrice he 
the slain. 

The master saw the madne.sH riiw*; 

His glowing chcekfl, hi.s ardent eyes ; 

And, while he hcav’n and earth defied. 

Chang’d his hand, and check’d his pride* 

He chose a mournful imiso, 

Soft pity to infuse : 


m 
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He «unj(^ Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate 
FalTn, falFu, falTn, fall’ll, 

Fall’n from his liigh estate, 

And welt’ring in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 

On tlie bare earth expos’d he lies, 

Witli not a friend to close his eyes. 

AVith downcast look the joyless victor sate, 
Kcvolving in his alter’d soul 

'I'he various turns of fate below ; 

And now and tiien a sigh lie stole, 

And tears bi'gan to liow. 

The mighty master smil’d to see 
'fhat love was in the next degree : 

’'J'was but a kindred souml to move ; 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly swe( t in Lydian measures. 

Soon he 8(»othM his soul to j)leasures; 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 

Honour but an empty bubble; 

Never loiding, still beginning, 

Figlitlng still, and still destroying ; 

If the world be wortli thy winning, 
Think, O think it wouh enjoying ! 

Lovely 'fhais sits hesiile thee, 

Take tin* go><*d the g<»ds provide ihet*. 

The many rend tlie skies wiili loud uj>plan->e ; 

Jjo love was crowitM, but music won tiio euuse. 
'riie ]>rine«', unable to conceal his pain, 

(la/.'d on the fair 
A\'ho caus'd his can*. 

And sigdiM and look’d, sigh'd ami b*ok'fl, 
Sigh'd and look’d, and sigh'd again. 

At length, with love and wine at om-e o]»pres-‘«l, 
The vanquish’d victor sunk ujion her breast. 

Now strike tlic golden lyre again ; 

A louder y<-t, and set a louder strain. 

Ilreak his bunds of* sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling jieal of thu'' ler. 
Hark ! hark ! tin* horri<l sound 
lias rais'il up his hea<l, 

As awak’d fnuti the dead, 

And, ama/’d, he stares around, 
llcvenge, revengi', 'I'imoiheus crie^ ;• 

Se<* the Furies arise; 

.S‘e the snakes that they rear ! 

How they hiss in the air. 

And the sparkles lliat llasli fitoii tlieir eye' ! 
Ikdudd a ghastly bate!, 

Kaeh a torch in his hand ! 

The.se are (Irec’ian ghosts, that in battle were 
Klain, 

And unburied remain 
Tngloriotis on the ])laiti; 

(live the vengeance due 
To tlic valiai t crew : 

Beliold Itow they toss their torche.s on biglil 
How they point to the I'ersijiu ahodc.s. 

And glitt’ring temples of tlieir hostile gtals ! 
The Princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 

And the king seiz’il a llambeau, with zeal to desti<>y; 
'I'hais led the way, 

To light him to his }u‘ev, 

And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 

Thus long ago, 

Ero heaving bellows loam’d to blow, 

While organs vet w'ore mute, 

Timotheus to his breathing ilut; 

And Hounding lyre, 

Could swell the soul to or kindle soft dosii-e. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal ihtme ; 


The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
I^ct old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 

He rais’d a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 


TIn‘(id<jrc and Ifonoria, 

Of all the cities in Romaniait lands, 

The chief, and mo.st renown’d, Kavenna stands. 
Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts, 

And rich inhabitant.s, with generous hearts. 

Hut TluMulore the brave, above the rest, 

Witli gift.s of fortune and of nature blcss’d, 

'I'lie foremost pl.'ure for wealth arid honour held, 

And all in feats of chivalry excelTd. 

'J'his noble youth to madnc.ss lov’d a dumc 
Of liigh degree, Honoria was her name; 

Fair a.s the fairest, but of hniig-hty mind, 

And ft* rcer tbjin liccainc su soft a kind. 

Pnnid of her birth (for ecpial she had none), 

'J’he rest .sh«j scorn’d, ]>ut liatcd him alone. 

His gifts, his eoristaut courtship, nothing gain’d; 
i'or she, the more \i<i lov'd, the more disdain’d. 

He liv’d with all the pomp be could devise, 

At tilts and toornaments obtain’d the prize, 

Hut found no la's our in his lady'.s eyes : 

Kelentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Turn’d all to poison that he did or said: 

Nor j'iuyei>, nor learq nor olVer’»l vows, could move; 
The work went backssnrd ; and the more he strove 
'1’ advance liis snit, the farther from her love. 

W'earied at length, and wanting remedy. 

He doubted oft, and oft resolv’d t<> (lie. 

But jifide stoo<| ready (o prevent tlie Idow, 

For who would ilie. to g^ratify a foe? 

His geiierou.s mind disdain'd .‘•o mean a fate; 

That pass’d, liis next emleavour was to hate. 

Hut vainer that relief than all tlie re^t. 

'I'hi! less he hop'd, witii more desire possess’d ; 
liove stood the siege, and would not yield his breast. 
Change was the next, but change deceiv’d hi.s care 
H<‘ .sought a fairtug but found none .so fair. 

He W(tuM have uorn her out hy .slow degrees, 

As men hy fasting starve th’ untam’d disease : 

Hut pr('>ent love requir'd a present ease, 
l.ooking, lie feeds alone Ids famish’d eyes, 

Feeds lingering death, but looking not, he die.s. 

Vi't still he chose the longest way to fate, 

\Va'>ting at once his life and h'ls estate. 

His friends beheld, and pitied him in vain, 

For what advice can ease a lover’s ]>ain? 

Abseiue, the best exjiedient they could fimi, 

Might save the fortune, if not euro the mind : 

'J'his means t]i<‘V long propos'd, but little gain’d, 

Vet, after mucli pursuit, at length obtain'd. 

Hard you may think it wa.s to give consent, 

Hut struggling with Ins own desires he went, 

Wdth large expense, and with a pornpou.s train, 
Provided us to visit Franco and Spain, 

(Ir for some di.stant voyage o’er the main. 

Hut love bad elij>}»’d his wings, and cut him ftbort; 
Confin’tl within the purlieus of the court, 

Three miles he wont, no farther could retreat ; 

His travels emied at his country-seat: 

To Cha.ssis’ pleasing plains he took his way, 

There pitch’d his tents, and there resolv’d to stay. 

The spring wjts in the prime; the neighbouring grove 
Supplied with birds, the choristen? of love: 

Music unbought, that minister’d delight 
To morning walks, and lull’d his cares by night; 
There he discharg’d his friends, but not th’ expense 
Of frequent treats and proud magnificence. 
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He liv’d as kiu^s retire, though more at large 
From public bu^itict-s, yet with equal charge; 

With house and lieart still opeu to receive; 

As well content as love >vould give him leave: 

! He would have liv’d more free ; but many a gue.st, 
i Who could forsake the friend, pursu’d the feast. 

I It hapt one morning, as his fancy led, 

Before his usual hour he left his bed; 

To walk within a lonely lawn, that stood 
On every side surrounded by a wood ; 
j Alone he walk’d, to please his pensive mind, 

! And sought the deepest solitude to find ; 

I ’Twas in a grove of s])readlng pines he strayM ; 

The winds wdihin the quivering brandies play’d, 

And dancing trees a mournful music made. 

The place itself W’as suiting to liis care. 

Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. 

He wnuider’d on, unknowing when' li<' went. 

Lost ill the w^ond, and all on love intent: 

The day already half his race had run. 

And summon’d him to due npast at ik^oh, 

But love could feel no hunger hut his own. 
j "VA’liilst listening to the miinmiring leaves he >tood, 
: !^Iore than a mile immers'd within the wood. 

At once the wind wjis laid ; the whispering sound 
! ^^’as dumb ; a rising earthquukt' rock’d the ground ; 

A\’ith deeper brow u the grove was oversjireail ; 
j A sudden horror seiz’d his giddy head, 

And his ears tinkled, and ids colour lii'd ; 

Nature was in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seem’d threaten’d, tliough unseen to mortal eye. 
Unus’d to fear, he >ummon’d all Ids soul, 

[ And stood eolleeted in liimsi-lf, and whole; 

I Not long: for soon a whirlwind rose anmnd, 

I And from afar he hoarti a screaming soinnl. 

As of a dame distress’d, who cried fur aid, 

; And fill’d with loud laments tlie secre.-t shade. 

! A thicket close beside tin.' gnoe there stoo<l. 

With briers and brambles chok’d, ami (iw:iifi>h weo<l; 
j From thence the noise, wdiich now, appivs'ieliing near, 
i W'ith more ilistinguishM notes invades his lar; 

[ He rai>'d his head, and sav/ a beauteous maid, 

' With hair dishevell’d, issuing through the shade : 

! Stripp’d of her elotlu's, ami ev’n those parts reveal’d 
j Which modest nature keejis from sight eoiieeartl. 
j Her face, her hand'^, her nuked linil)-- were turn, 
j With passing througli the brakes and ju'iekly thoru ; 
j Two ijiastilis gaunt ami grim ln>r flight j»urs.u’<l, 
j And oft their fastenctl fangs in blood imbru’d : 
j Oft they came uj), ami pinch'd her tender si«le; 

I Mercy, O mercy, heaven ! slu' ran, ami cried ; 

When licaven was nam’d, they loos’d their bobl 
again, 

Then sj»rnng she forth, they follow’d her amain. 

Not fur behind, a knight of swarthy face, 

High on a coal-hlaek stcc<l juirsuM the cha-'C ; 

With flashing flames Ids ardent eyes wx*re tiir<I, 

And ill his hand a naked sword he lu ld : 

He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted licml. 

As Theodore was born of noble kind, 

The brutal action rous’d his manly mind ; 

Mov’d with unworthy usage of tin; maid, 

He, though unarm’d, resolv’d to give her aid. 

A sapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground. 

The readiest weapon that his fury found. 

Thus furnish’d for ofl’cnee, he cross’d the way 
' Betwixt the graceless v illain and his prey. 

The knight came thundering on, but, from afar, 
Thus in imperious tone forbade the war : 

Cease, Theodore, to profl'er vain relief, 

Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief; 

But give me leave to seize my destin’d prey, 

And let eternal justice take the way : 

I but revenge my fate, disdain’d, betray’d, 

And suflering death for this ungrateful maid. 


He said, at once dismounting from the steed ; 

For now the hell-hounds with superior sjieed 
Had reach’d the dame, and, fastening on her side, 

The ground with issuing streams of puride dyed ; 

Stood Theodore surpris’d in deadly fright, 

AVith chattering teeth, and bristling hair uiiright; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth, Whate’er, said he, 

Thou art, w'ho know'st me bet t er than I thee ; 

Or prove thy rightful causr’, or be defied ; 

The spectre, fiercely staring, thus rcplicvl: 

Know', Theodore, thy ancestry I claim, 

And (luido C'avalciinti was my name. 

One common sire our fathers did liegct; 

INly name and story some remembt'r yet: 

Thee, tlien a boy, williin my arms I laid, 

When for my sins 1 h)v’d this haughty niuitl ; i 

Not k'ss ador’d in life, nor sew’d by me, I 

'J'han ju'oud lloiioria now i-« lov’d by thee. 1 

AA’hat did 1 mu her stuldiorn heart to gain i ij 

But all niy vows wore answs'i’d with dixlaln : I 

She scorn’<1 my sorrows, ami <I<'sj>is’d iny pain. i 

Long time I dragg’d my (la\s in fruitless earc' ; j 

'J'hen, loathing lift', and plnne'd in dei'j) de>{)air, jj 

'J'o finish my nnha]*py life, 1 fell i 

On this .‘^harj* swonl, and now am damn’d in liell. ii 

Short was her Joy ; for soon tin,' insiiltiiig maid ;i 

I’y heuven'.s docree in tliis cold gvaAe wa-' laid. ; j 

And as in unn'j*ented ‘'in she died, |i 

Doom'd to tlie same bad place is puni h'd for her j 
pride ; ! 

Because she (Usun’d 1 well dost rv’d to die, i 

Ami made a niorit of her ermdty. ! 

'I'here, then, we met ; both tried, and both wt'ie cast, 
.And this irrevoeable senioiiee j)a"'’d : 

'I'hat she, whom 1 so long piirsui'd in \ain, | 

Sliould sulfer from my huml ' a lingoiing jtain : I 

Beneu'tl to life, tliat sh<' might daily tlie, j 

T daily tltiom'd l<» follow, r ho to lly ; | 

N’(» more a lover, bur a mortal foe, I 

I set‘k her lile (for love is iioiit' bf btw) : | 

As often as my dogs with 1> ttt'r spt'cd ; 

Arrt'st her flight, i- she to deaiii tieereed : I 

Then with this fatal swor<l, on whieh 1 died, ! 

1 pieree her open back or ttuidor siile, I 

Ami tear that luinlen'tl heart from out lu'r lut'ust, I 
Wliieli, with her entrails, makes my hungry iiounds a ! 

feast. ' 

Nt>r lies shi' ftuig, Imt, tis hor falts ordain, j 

Springs up to lile, and fresli to stetunl pain, j 

Is savM tt>-tlav, ioanorrow to bo .slain. j 

7’lus, vers’d in death, th' inti rnal knight relates, ; 
And then for proof fulfill’d tin- <‘ommt»n fates ; ! 

Her lieart jind liowels tlintugh In r liaek lit' tlrtav, j 

And fed the litiumis (hut lioljtM liim to pursue; 

SttM'ii look’tl th(‘ tieml, us frustiale of his will, : ! 

Not half .suffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. ;! 

Ami now' the .‘onI, expiring through tlie wound, 

Had left the body breathless on the ground, 

W’hen thus the grisly speetre spoke again ; i 

Belndd the fruit of iil-rewarde(l pain : I 

As many months as I sustain’d her hate, ' 

St> many years i.s she condemn’d by fate 
'J'o daily death ; and every several place, j 

(’on.scioiH of her disdain ami my di.sgraee, 

Must witness lier just jiuuishment, and he 
A scene of trium])h and revenge to me ! 

As in this gu'ove I took my last farewell, 

A.s on tliis very spot of eartli 1 fell. 

As Friday saw me die, so she my jircy 
Becomes even here, on this ret oiving day. ' 

Thu.s, while he spoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upstarted fresh, already chis’d the W’ouiid, 

And unconcern’d for all she felt before, 

Precipitates her fliglit along the shore : 

The hell-hounds, as ungorg’d with flesh and blood. 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted food; 
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The fiend reruountji his courser, mends his pace^ 

And all the vision vanish’d from the place. 

Lon^ stood the noble youth oppress’d with awe, 

And stupid at the wondrous things he saw. 

Surpassing conunon faith, transj^ressin;^ nature’s law. 
He would have been asleep, and wish’d to wake. 

Hut dreams, he knew, no lon>>: impression make, 
Tlioup^h stronj^ at first; if vision, to what end. 

Hut such as must liis future state jjortend? 

His love the damsel, and himself the fiend. 

Hut yet, reflecting that it could not be 

From heaven, wliich cannot impious acts decree, 
Resolv’d M'ithln himself to shun the snure 

Which hell for his destruction did prepare; 

And, as his better genius should direct, 

From an ill cause to draw a good cflect. 

Inspir’tl from heaven, he homeward took his way. 
Nor pall’d lus new design with long delay : 
i Hut of his train a trusty servant sent 
i To call his friends together at his tent, 
j I'hev came, and, usual salutations paid, 
j AVith words premeditated thus he sai<l : 

! T\’Jmt you have often counsell'd, to remove 

J My vain jmrsuit of uureganlcd love, 

; Hy thrift my sinking fortune to rej»air, 

Though late, y(!t is at last become my <’are : 
j My heart shall b<' my own ; my a ust expense 
i Reduc’d to bounds by timely providence; 

! This only I rerjuire ; invite for me 

1 lif)m»ria, with her father’s family, 

1 Her friemls, and jnine; the eau<e I sliall <iisplay 
; On Friday next, for that’s th’ appointed day. 

; Well pleased were all his frien<ls, the task was light; 
i 'ri\e father, mother, daugiittrr, tlu'V invite ; 

1 Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast; 

; Hut yet resolv’d, because it was the last. 

' ’I’he day was come, the guests invited came, 

1 And, with the rest, th’ inexoral)le dame: 

1 A feast ])rei)ar’d with riotous e.xpense, 

, MucJi ct)st, more care, and most maimibeence. 
i 'I'he j)lace ordain’d was in that huunt<'d grove 

Where the revenging ghost j)ursiiM lus love : 

' 'I’he tables in a ]u*oud paA ilion spread, 

; With flowers below, and tissue overhead: 

'I'he rest in rank, llonoria chief in ]dace. 

Was artfully contriv’d to set her face 

To front the tliicket, and Ix'ljold the cliase. 

1 'I’he feast was st'rv’d, the time so well fofecast, 

; 'I’hat just when the dessert and fruits were plac’d, 

The fiend's alarm began ; iht' hollow sotiml 

1 Sung in the leaves, tlic fitrest shook arovind, 
j Air blacken’d, roll’<I the tlmnd<‘r, groan’d the ground. 

Nor long before the loud himeiits arise 

I Of one distress’d, and miLstiffs’ mingled cries; 

And first the dame came rushing througli the wood, 
And next the famish’d hounds that souglit their food. 
And grip’d her Hanks, and oft essay’d their jaws in 
blood. 

Last came the felon on his sable Kt(?od, 

Arm’d with his naked sword, and urg’d his dogs to 
speed. 

She ran, and cried, her flight directly bent 
^ guest unbidden) to the fatal tent, 

The scene of death, and place ordain’d for punishment. 
Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest. 

The women shriek’d, the men forsook the feast; 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bay’d ; 

The hunter close pursu’d tho visionary maid ; 

She rent the heaven with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Ihe gallants, to protect the lady’s I'ight, 

Their falchions brandish’d at the grisly sprite ; 

High on his stirrups he provok’d the fight. 

Then on the crowd he cast a furious look, 

And wither’d all their strength before he spoko : 

Back, on your lives ; let be, said he, my prey. 

And lei my vengeance take tho destin’d way : 

Vain are vour arms, and vainer your defence. 

Against th’ eternal doom of Providence : 

Mine is th’ ungrateful maid by heaven design’d : 

Mercy she would not gi ve, nor mercy shall she find. 

At this the former tale again he told 

With thumJering tone, and dreadful to behold: 

Sunk vvere their hearts w ith horror of the crime. 

Nor needed to be warn’d a second time. 

Rut V)ore each other back : some knew the face, 

And all had heard the much lamented case 

Of him who fifll for love, and this the fatal place. 

And now th’ infernal minister advanc’d. 

Seiz’d the due victim, and with fury launch’d 

Her back, and, j)ierciiig through her inmost heart, 

Drewr backward, as l)ef(tre, th’ offending part. 

'J'he recking entrails next he tore aw'ay. 

Ami to his meagre mastiffs made a prey. 

The pale assistants on each other star’d, 

With gaj)ing mouths for issuing words prcjiar’d; 

The still-born sounds upon the jjalate hung, 

And die<l imperfect on the faltering tongue. 

'I’he fright was general ; luit the female band 
(A hcl| less train) in more confusion stand: 

With horror shuddering, on a heaj) they run, 

Sick at the sight of hatef'.l justice done ; 

For conscience rung th’ alarm, and made the case 
their owm. 

So, spr<,ra<l upon a lake with u])ward eye, 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 

They close their trembling troop ; and all attend 
(Jn whom the sousing eagle will descend. 

Hut most the ]>roud llonoria fear’d th’ event, 

And thought to Iier alone the vision stmt. 

Her guilt presents to lier distracted mind 

Heaven’s justice, 'Theodore’s revengeful kind, 

Ami tlie same fate t(» tlic .same sin assign’d ; 

Already .secs herself the monster’s prey, 

And feels her lieari and entrails torn aw'ay. 

’Tw'as a mute scene of sorrow’, mix’d with fear; 

Still on the table lay th’ unfinish’d cheer: 

1 The knight and hungry mastifis stood around; 

! Tlie nianglcfl dame lay breathless on the ground : ’ 
When on a sudden, re-inspir’d with breatli, 

Again she rose, again to suffer death ; 

Nor staid the hell-hounds, nor the hunter staid, 

Hut follow’d, as before, the flying maid : 

'J’h’ avenger took from earth th’ avenging sword. 

And mounting light as air, his sable sttMJd ho spurr'J: 
'rh(‘ clouds dispell’d, tho sky resum’d her light, 

And nature stood recover’d of her fright. 

Hut fear, the lust of ills, remain’d behind, 

And horror heavy sat on every mind. 

Nor 'rheodore encourag’d more the feast, 

Hut sternly look’d, as hatching in his breast 

Some deep designs; which, when llonoria view'’d, 

'I'he fresh impulse her former fright renew’d ; 

She thought herself the trembling dame w’ho fled, 

And him the grisly ghost that apurr’dth’infernal steed : 
The moix? <lisinay’<i, for when the guests withdrew. 

Their courteous liost, saluting all the crew, 

Regardless pass’d her o’er ; nor grac’d with kind adieu ; 
'I'hat sting infix’d within her haughty mind 

The downfall of her empire she divin’d. 

And her proud heart with sccrt*t sorrow pin’d. 

1 Home as they went, the sad discourse renew’d 

1 Of the relentless dame to death pursu’d, 

1 And of the sight obscene so lately view’d. 

None dost arraign the righteous doom she bore; 

Kv’n they who pitied most, yet blam’d her more ; 

The parallel they needed not to name, 

Hut in the dead they damn’d the living darae. 

At every little noise she look’d behind. 

For still the knight was present to her mind : 

And anxious oft she started on the way, 

And thought the horseman ghost came thundering Ihr 
his prey. > 
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Return’d, she took her bed with little rest, 

But in short slumbers dreamt the funeral feast: 
Awak’d, she turn’d her side, and slept again ; 

The same black vapours mounted in her brain, 

And the same dreams return’d with double pain. 

Now forc’d to wake, because afraid to sleep. 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 
She sprang from bod, distracted in her mind, 

And fear’d, at every step, a twitching sprite behind. 
Darkling and desperate, with a staggering pace, 

Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace; 

Fear, pride, remorse, at once her heart assail’d; 

Pride put remorse to flight, but fear prevail’d. 

Friday, the fatal day, when next it came. 

Her soul forethought the fiend w'ould change his game. 
And her pursue, or Theodore be slain, 

And two ghosts join their packs to hunt her o’er the 
plain. 

This dreadful image so possess’d her mind, 

That, desperate any succour else to find, 

She ccjisM all farther hope ; .nnd iioav began 
To make refection on tli’ unhappy man. 

Rich, brave, and young, Avho past expression lov’d ; 
Proof to disdain, and not to be remov’d: 

Of all the men respected and admir’d; 

Of all the dames, except herself, desir’d ; 

Why not of her? prcfcrr’d above the rest 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love profess’d ? 

So had another been, vvhere he his vows address’d. 

This quell’d her pride, yet other doubts remain’d, 
That, once disdaining, she might be disdain’d. i 

The ftar was just, but greater fear prevail’d ; 

Fear of her life by hellish liounds assail’d : 

He took a lowering leave ; l>ut who cun tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? 

Her sex’s arts she kneiv; and why not, tl»en. 

Might deep dissembling have a place in men ? 

Here hope began to dawn ; resolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmost remedy; 

Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 

’Twas time enough at last on death to call, 

The precipice in sight : a slirub Avas all 

That kindly stood betwixt to break the fatal fall. 

One maid she had, bedov’d above the rest ; 

Secure of her, the secret she confess’d ; 

And now the cheerful light her fears dispell'd ; 

She with no winding turns the truth conceal’d. 

But put the Avoraan off, and stood reveal’d : 

With faults confess’d commission’d her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe ; 

The welcome message made, Avas soon receiv’d ; 

’Twas to be Avish’d, and hop’d, but scarce believ’d ; 
Fate seem’d a fair occasion to present; 

He knew the sex, and fear’d she might repent, 

Should he delay the moment of consent. 

There yet remain’d to gain her friends (a care 
The modesty of maidens well might sjiare) ; 

But she with such a zeal the cause cmbrac’il 
(As women, where they Avill, are all in haste), 

The father, mother, and the kin beside, 

Were overborne by fury of the tide ; 

With full consent of all, she chang’d her state ; 
Resistless in her love, as in her hate. 

By her example warn’d, the rest beware ; 

More easy, less imperious, were the fair; 

And that one hunting, which the devil design’d 
For one fair female, lost him half the kind. 


The Cock and the Fox^ 

[Being the Kim's Prleet’a Tale, from Chaucer.] 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow somewhat old, and very poor; 

Deep in her cell her cottage lonely stood, 

Well thatch’d, and under covert of a wo^« 


This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 

Since last she laid her husband in the ground, 

A simple sober life, in patience, led, 

And had but just enough to buy her broad ; 

But hu.sAviting the little Heaven had lent, 

She duly paid a groat for quarter rent; 

And pinch’d her belly, with her daughters two, 

To bring the year about AvitJi much ado. 

The cattle in her homestead Avere three sows, 

A cw'c oaH’d Molly, and throe brinded cows. 

Her parlour AvindoAV stuck with herbs around, 

Of savoury smell; and rushes strew’d the ground. 

A maple-dresser in her hall she hnd. 

On which full many a slender meal she made ; 

For no delicious morsel pass’d her throat; 

According to her cloth she cut her coat; 

No poignant sauce she knew, nor costly treat; 

Her hunger gave a relish to her meat: 

A sparing diet did her health assure ; 

I Or, sick, a popper posset was licr cure. 

Before the day Avas doin', her work she sped, 

And never Avent by candle-light to bed : 

With exercise she SAveat ill humours out; 

Her dancing Avas not hinder’d by the gout. 

Her poverty wjis glad ; lu'r lu.-art content; 

Nor kncAv she Avhat the spleen or vapours meant. 

Of wine she ncA’cr tasted through the year, 

But white and black Avas all her homel}' cheer: 
Brown bread and milk (hut first she skiin’d her 
]>oAvls), 

And rashers of sing’d bacon on the coals. 

On holidays, an egg, or tAvo r.t most ; 

But her ambition never reach’d to roast. 

A yard she had Avith ])ales inclos’d ahont, 

Some higli, some Ioaa', and a dry ditch Avithout. 
Within this homestead liv'd, Avitliout a peer 
For croAving loud, the noble Chanticleer; 

So bight her rock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organs at the mass. 

More certain Avas the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an ahbey-clock ; 

And sooner than the matin-l>c'll Avas rung, 

He claj»t his Avings u}»on his roost, and sung: 

For Avhen degrees liftecn ascended riglit. 

By sure instinct he knew ’twas one at night. 

High was liis comb, and coral-red Avitlial, 

In dents embattled like a castle wall ; 

His bill was raven-black, and shone like jot; 

Blue were his legs, and orient Avere his feet: 

White w'cre his nails, like silver to behold ; 

His body glittering like the burnish’d gold. * * 

It happhi that, ]>crching on tlu' parlour-bearn 
Amidst liis Avh'cs, he had a deadly dream, 

.Just at the dawn ; and sigli’d, and groan’d so fast, 
As every breath he drcAV would be his last. 

Dame Partlct, ever nearest to his side, 

Heard all his piteous moan, and hoAv he cried 
For help from gods and men ; and sore aghast 
She peck’d and pull’d, and waken’d him at last. 
Dear heart, said slio, for love of Heaven, declare 
y our pain, and make me partner of your care. 

You groan, sir, ever since the morning-light, 

As something had disturb’d your noble spright. 

And, madam, well 1 might, said Chanticleer; 
Never Avas shroA'ctidc cock in such a fear; 

Ev’n still I run all over in a sweat, 

My princely senses not recover’d yet. 

For such a dream I had of dire portent, 

That much I fear my body will be shent; 

It bodes I shall have wars and woful strife, 

Or in a loathsome dungeon end my life. 

Know, dame, I dreamt within iny troubled br6Mt, 
That in our yard I saw a murderous beast, 

That on niy body would have made attest; 

With waking eyes I ne’er beheld his fellfyir; 

His colour was betTrixt a red and yellow; 
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TippM was his tail, and both his pricking ears 
Were black, and much unlike his other hairs: 
The rest, in shape a beagle’s whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a sharper snout: 
Deep in his front were sunk his glowing eyes, 
That yet incthinks I see him with surprise. 

Reach out your hand, I drop with clammy sweat, 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat. 

Now, he for shame, quoth she, by Heaven above, 
Thou hast for over lost thy lady’s love ; 

No woman can endure a recreant knight; 

Ife must be bold by day, and free ])y night: 

Our sex desires a husband or a friend, 

Who can our honour and his own defend ; 

Wise, hardy, secret, liberal of his purse ; 

A fool is nauseous, i>ut a coward worse; 

No bragging coxcomb, yet no baffled knight. 

How dar’st thou talk of love, and dar’st not 
fight ? 

How dar'st thou tell thy dame thou art affear’d ? 
Hast thou no manly heart, and hast a beard I 
If ought from feaidul dreams may be divin’d, 

'fhey signify a c(»ck of dunghill kind. 

AH dreams, ns in old Halen I havci read. 

Are from replcti(»ii and complexion bred ; 

From rising fumes of indigested fo^Ml, 

And noxious humours that infect the blood: 

And sijre, my lord, if 1 can read aright, 

'i'hcsc fo(»lish fancies you have had to-night 
Are certain syinjitoms (in the canting style) 

Of boiliiig choler, and abounding bile ; 

This yellow gall that in your stomach floats, 
Kngemlers all these visionary thoughts. 

When cinder oveiilows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 

Red dragons and red beasts in sleep we view, 

For humours are distinguish’d by their hue. 

From hence we dream of wjirs and warlike things, 
And wrsps and hornets with their double wings. 
Choler adust congeals our blood with fear, 

Then black hulls toss us, and black devils tear. 

In sanguine airy dreams aloft we bound, 

VV'ith rheums oppress’d wo sink in rivers drown’d. 
More I could say, but thus conclude my theme, 
The dominaling humour makes the dream. 

Cato was in his tinu^ accounted wise, 

And he coiulemns them all for em])ty lies, 
lake my advice, and wlien we fly to grouml. 

With laxatives preserve your Itody sound, 

And purg<‘ the pecrant humours that abound, 

I should he loath to lay you on a bier; 

And though thert^ lives no ’potheeary near, 

I dare for once presc‘rihe for ytmr tlisease, 

And save long bills, and a •lainn’d doctor's fe es. 
Two sovereign lierbs which I by practice know. 
And both at hand (for in our yard they grow), 

I Oil iK>ril of my soul, shall rid you wholly 
! Of yellow' choler and of melancholy : 
i You must both purge ami vomit; but obey, 

And for the love of heaven make no delay. 

Since hot and dry in your complexion join, 

Beware the sun when in a vernal sign ; 

For when ho mounts exalted in the rain, 

If then he finds your body in a flame, 

Replete with choler, 1 dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is at least your lot. 

Perhaps a fever (which the gods forefond) 

May bring your youth to some untimely end ; 

And therefore, sir, as you desire to live, 

A day or two before your laxative, 

Take just three worms, nor under nor above, 
Because the gods unequal numbers lore. 

These digestives prepare you for your purge; 

Of fumetery, centaury, and spurge, 

And of ground-ivy, add a leaf or two, 

All which within our yard or garden grow. 


Eat these, and be, my lord, of better cheer ; 

Y our father’s son was never bom to fear. 

Madam, quoth he, gtnmercy for your care, 

But Cato, whom you quoted, you may spare ; 

’Tis true, a wise and worthy man he seems, 

And, as you say, gave no belief to dreams: 

But other men of more authority. 

And, by th’ immortal powers, as wise os he, 
Maintain, with sounder sense, that dreams forbodo} 
For Homer plainly says they come from God. 

Nor Cato said it: but some modern fool 
Impos’d in Cato’s name on boys at school. 

Believe me, madam, morning dreams foreshow 
Th’ events of things, and future weal or wo; 

Some truths are not by reason to be trieil, 

But w'e have sure experience for our guide. * * 
Much more I know, which I forbear to speak^ 

For see the ruddy day Ix'gins to break; 

Let this suffice, that plainly I foresee 
My dream was bad, and bodes adversity: 

But neither pills nor laxatives I like, 

They only sen'o to make the well man sick: 

Of thi'sc his gain the sharf) physician makes. 

And often gives a purge, but seldom takes: 

They not eorreet, but poison all the blood. 

And ne’er did any bus the doctors good. 

1 heir tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them all; 

With every w'ork of Apothecary’s hall. 

These melancholy matters 1 forbear; 

But let me tell thee, I’artlct mine, and swear. 

That when 1 view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace: 

So may iny soul have bliss, as when 1 spy 
'I’he scarlet red about thy partridge eye. 

While thou art constant to thy own true knight, 
While thou art mine, and I am thy delight, 

All sorrows at thy jiresencc take their flight. 

For true it is, as ‘in principio, 

Miilier est hominis confusio.’ 

Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 

I'liat woman is to man his sovereign bliss. * * 

He said, and downward flew from off the beam, 

For day-light now began apace to spring, 

Tlu* thrush to whistle, and the lark to sing. 

Then crowing clapp'd his wings, th’ appointed call, 
'J'o chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By this the widow had unbarr’d the door, 

And Chanticleer went strutting out before. 

With royal countgc, and with heart so light, 

As show 'd he scorn'd the visions of the night. 

N'ow roaming in the yard he spum’d the ground, 

And gave to Partle.t the first grain he found. * * 

He chuck'd again, when other corns he found, 

And scarcely deign’d to set a foot to ground; 

Hut swagger’d like a lord about his hall, 

.Ajid his seven wives came running at his call. 

’Tw'iis now^ the month in which the world began 
If March beheld the first created man): 

And since the vernal equinox, the sun, 

In Aries tw'olve degrees, or more, had run ; 

W'hen casting up his eyes against the light, 

Both month, and day, and hour, he measur’d right; 
And told more truly than th* Ephemeris: 

For art may err, but nature cannot miss. 

Thus numbering times and seasons in his breast, 

His second crowing the third hour confess’d. 

Then turning, said to Partlct, See, my dear, 

'low lavish nature ha« adorn’d the year; 
low the pale primrose and blue violet spring, 

And birds essay their throats disus’d to sing: 

All these are ours ; and I with pleasure see 
Man strutting on two le^, and aping me: / 

All uufledg’d creature, of a lumpish frame. 

Endow’d writh fewer particles of flame: 

Our dame sits cow’ring o’er a kitchen fire; 

" draw fresh air, and nature’s works admire; 
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And ev*n this day in more delight abound, 

Than, since I was an egg, 1 ever found. 

The time shall come when Chiuiticleer shall wish 
His words unsaid, and hate his boasted bliss; 

The crested bird shall by experience know 
Jove made not him his master-piece below, 

And learn the latter end of joy is wo. 

The vessel of his bliss to dregs is run, 

And Heaven will have him taste his other tun. 

Ye wise, draw near, and hearken to my talc, 
Which proves, that oft the proud by flattery fall: 
The legend is as true, I undertake, 

As Tristram is, and Launcelot of the Jjake ; 

Which all our ladies in such reverence hold. 

As if in book of martyrs it were told. 

A fox full fraught with seeming sanctity. 

That fear’d an oath, but, like the devil, would lie; 
Who look’d like Lent, and had tlie holy leer. 

And durst not sin before he said his i)rayer ; 

This pious cheat, that never suck’d the i>lood, 

Nor chew’d the flesh of lambs, but w hen he could, 
Had pass’d three summers in the neighbouring 
wood : 

And musing long whom next to circumvent, 

On Chanticleer his wicked fancy bent ; 

And in his high imagination cast, 

By stratagem to gratify his taste. 

The plot contriv’d, before the break of day 
Saint Reynard through the hedge had made his way : 
The pale was next, hut proudly with a bound 
He leax)t the fence of the forbidden ground : 

Yet, fearing to be seen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal’d his w ily head ; 

Then skulk’d till afternoon, and watch’d his time 
(As murderers use) to perpetrate his crime. ^ 

Now to continue what my tale begun : 

Lay Madam Partlet basking in the sim. 

Breast-high in sand : her sisters, in a row, 

Enjoy’d the beams above, the warmth below ; 

The cock, that of his flesh was cv(!r free, 

Sung merrier than the mermaid in the sea,: 

And so befell, that as he cast his eye 
Among the coleworts on a butterfly, 

He saw false Reynard where hc' hiy full low: 

I need not swear hc had no list to crow: 

But cried, cock, cock, and gave a sudden start, 

As sore dismay’d and frighted at his heart; 

For birds and beasts, inform’d by nature, know 
Kinds opposite to theirs, and fly their foe; 

So Chanticleer, who never saw' a fox, 

Yet shunn’d him as a sailor shims the rocks. 

But the false loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flattering skill: 

I hope, my lord, said he, I not olfend ; 

Are you afraid of me that am your friend ? 

I were a beast indeed to do you wrong, 

I, who have lov’d and honour’d you so long: 

Stay, gentle sir, nor take a false alarm. 

For on my soul 1 never meant you harjii. 

I come to spy, nor as a traitor press, 

To learn the .secrets of your soft recess : 

Far be from Reynard so profane a thought. 

But by the sweetness of your voice was brought: 

For, as I bid my beads, by chance I heard 
The song as of an angel in tlie yard ; 

A song that would have charm’d th’ infernal gods, 
And banish’d horror from the dark abodes; 

Had Orpheus sung it in the nether sphere, 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s car, 

The wife had been detain’d, to keep the husband there. 
My lord, your sire familiarly I knew, 

A peer deserving such a son as you : 

He, with your lady mother (whom Heaven rest) 

Has often grac’d my house, and been my guest; 

To view his living features does me good ; 

For I am your poor neighbour in the wood; 


And in my cottage should bo proud to see 
The worthy heir of my friend’s family. 

But since I speak of singing, let me say. 

As with an upright heai*t 1 safely may, 

That, save yourself, there breathes not on the ground 
One like your father for a silver sound. 

So sw'cetly w'oiihl lie wake tlie winter day. 

That matrons to the church mistook their w ay, 

And thought tliey heard the merry organ play. 

And he, to raise his voice witli artful care, 

(What will not beaux attempt to please the fair ?) 
On ti})toe stood to sing witli greater strength. 

And stretch’d bis comely neck at all the length : 

And while he strain’d liis voice to pierce the skies, 

As saints in raptures use, w'oubi sliut his eyes, 

'I'hat the s(*iind striving tlirough tlie narrow throat, 
His winking miglit avail to mend the note. 

By this, in song, lie never laid liis ]K'er, 

From sw'eet Cecilia dowui to ('lianticlcer; 

Not Maro’s muse, wiio sung the mighty man, 

Nor Pindar’s heavenly lyre, nor Ibiracc when a swan. 
Your ancestors pro<-eed iVoni ra(‘o divine: 

From Brennus and lUdinus is your liiu'; 

Who gave to s(tv<>rcigni Home sucli b ud alarms, 

That cv’n the juiests wme not excus'd from arms. 
Besiilcs, a famous luonk of modern times 
Has left of cocks rccordi'd in his rbuncs, 

'riiut of a pari''li luie^t the sou and Jieir 

(When sons of pric>t*. were i'rom the j'roverb clear) 

AHVonteil once a cock ol'noble kind. 

And either lam'd bis legs, or struck him bliml; 

For whi(di the <derk, his lather, was di>gr.ie'il, 

And in Ids beiudiir anotlicr })la<’’d. 

Now sing, luy lord, if ik»I for hoc of me, 

Yet for the sake (»f sweet Saint Clmrity ; 

^lake bills ami dales, and earth and heaven rejoice, 
And <‘inulate y<uir father's angtd voic<>. 

The cock was jdeas'd to hear liiin sju'ak so fair, 

And jiroud, Ix'side, ;is solar peo]de are ; 

Nor could the treu'^on from the truth ilcsery, 

So was he ravish'd uilh this Hattery : 

So much the more, as from a little elf, 
lie had a bigli opinion of hini'icll ; 

J'hough sickly, slender, ami not large of lini!), 
('oncluding all the world was made for him. 

Ye princes raid'd by poets to tlu' gods, 

Ami Alexamler’d up in lying odes, 

Believe not eiery tluttcring knave's r< )*ort, 

'J’liere’s many a Beynard lurking in the (sturt; 

And lie shall be receiv’d witli more regard. 

Ami listened to, than moilost truth is heard. 

This Chanticleer, of wliom the storv sings, 

Stood high uj)on liis toes, and clapp'd Ids wings ; 
'J’heii stretch’ll his neck, and wink’d witli hotli Ids eves, 
Ambitious, as hc sought tld Olymjiic prize. 

But while he jiain’il Idmsi If to raise his note, 

False Rcyuaril rush’d, and caught 1dm by the throat. 
Then on Ids hack he iaiil the precious load. 

And sought Ids wonted shelter of tlie wood ; 

Swiftly he made his way, the miMchief done, 

Of all unheeded, and pursued by none. ■" * 

Not louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Were sent to heaven by woful Trojan dames, 

When Pyrrhus toss’d on high his liurnlsli’d blade, 
And offer’d Priam to his father’s shade, 

Than for the cock the widow’d poultry inaiie. 

Fair Partlet first, when lie was borne from sight. 

With sovereign shrieks bewail’d her captive knight: 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wife, 

When Asdrubal, her husband, lost his life, 

When she behehi the smouldering flames ascend, 

And all the Purde glories at an end : 

Willing into the fires she plung’d her head, 

With greater ease than others seek their lied. 

Not more aghast the matrons of renown. 

When tyrant Nero burnt th* imperial town, 
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Shriek’d for the downfall in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltlcHs lordn were doom’d to die. 

Now to iny story I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

This wofiil cackling cry with liorror beard. 

Of those distracted damsels in the yard ; 

And starting up, beheld tin* heavy sight, 

How Reynard to the forest took his flight; 

And, cross his back, as in triumphant scorn, 

The hope and pillar of the house w^as borne. 

The fox, the wicked fox, was all the cry ; 

Out from his house ran every neighbour nigh ; 

The vicar first, and after him the crew 
With forks and staves, the felon to ])ursue. 

Kan (;«>11 our dog, and 'I'albot with the band, 

And Malkin with h(‘r distalf in lier hand ; 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In pani*: horror ctf pursuing dogs ; 

With many a <k'ad]y gniut ami doleful H<jtieak, 

Poor swine, as if tlu'ir jin'tty heart'' would break. 

'J’lie slmuts of men, tin* Wijimm in dismay, 

' W ith sln leks augnu'iit tin* liorror of tJie day. 

I The ducks, that heard tin* proclamation cried, 

.^iid fear’d a peixcution might betide, 

Full twenty mih* fnmi town tlicir i "yage t;ike, 
Obscure in riisbes of the liquid lak«' ; 

The geese fly o\.‘r the barn ; the bees in arms. 

Drive In'adloiig from their waxen cells in swarms, 
duck Straw at London stone, with all his rout, 

Stnu'k not the eity with so Imul a shout ; 

Not wln*n with Lugllsh hate tlnw <lid pursue 
Frem'hmau, or an unl^elie^ iiig Jew : 

Not when the welkin rung with one and all, 

And ec!io(‘s boumled haek from Ko^’s hall, 

Karth seem’d to sink beneath, ami heaven al»ove to fall. 
With might ami main th<*y c}ia>’<l the murderous fox, 
With brazen truni|)ets, ami inflated box, 

'I’u kindle Mai's with military souml< ; 

Nor tvanted horns t’ iiisjiin* sagacious bounds. 

Rut see how fortune can conliuiml the wise, 

! Au<l, wIk’Ii they least expect it, turn the di<*c. 

I The capli\(f cock, who Ki'urce could draw his breath, 

1 Atul lay within tlu^ very Jaws <d’death, 
j Vet in this agony his f'anev wrought, 
j And fear snjiplied him with this happv thought ; 
j Yours is the juizo, victorious ]>rincc, said he ; 
j The vicar mv (h'feat, and all the vlllagt^see ; 

) Lnjoy your fii<*mlly fortune whil«* you niav, 

I And bid the cliuris that iMivy you the prey 
I Call back their mongrel «‘urs,aml cease their cry J 
I St*e, fools, tin* shelter of tin* wotxl is nigh. 

And I’hnntich'er in your despite shall <lie; 

He sliall be pluck’d and eaten to the bone. 

"I’is well advis’d, in faith it sliall be dt»m*. 

This Reynard said ; but, as the word lie spoke. 

The prisoner with a sju’ing fr(»m jirison broke ; 

Then stretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might. 
And to the neighbouring majde wing’d bis flight. 
Whom when the traitor safe on tv<*e beheld. 

He curs’d the gods, with shame nml sorrow filTd ; 
Shame for his lolly, s(>rrow out of time, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime ; 

Yet, mast(?ring both, th’ artificer of lies 
Renews th’ assault, and his last battery tries. 

Though I, said he, di<l ne’er in thought offend, 

How justly may my lord suspect his friend ! 

Th’ apiKiarance is against me, I confess, 

\yho seemingly have put you in distress : 

You, if your goodness does not plead my cause. 

May think 1 broke all hospitable laws, 

To boar you from your palaco-yard by might. 

And put your noble person in a fright : 

This, since you take it ill, 1 must ivi>ent, 

Though, Heaven can witness, with no bad intent; 

I practis’d it, to make you taste your cheer 
Vvith double pleasure, first pre|)ar’d by fear. 


So loyal subjects often seize their prince. 

Forc’d (for his good) to seeming violence, 

Yet mean his sacred person not the least offence. 
Descend ; so help me .love, as you shall find 
That Reynard comes of no dissembling kind. 

Nay, quoth the cock; but 1 beshrew us both, 

If I Ixdieve a saint upon his oath : 

An honest man may take a knave’s advice, 

But idiots only may Ijc cozen’d twice : 

Once warn’d is well bewar’d ; not flattering lies 
Shall soothe me more to sing with winking eyes 
And open mouth, fur fear of catching flies. 

Who blindfold walks ujion a river’s brim, 

When he should see, has lie deserv’d to swim ? 
Rctter, sir cock, let all contention cease. 

Come down, Kai<l Reynard, lot us treat of j>eace. 

A peace with all my soul, said Chanticleer, 

Rut, with your favour, 1 will treat it here : 

And, lest the truce with treason should be mixt, 

’Tis my conceni to have the tree betwixt. 

Tin: MoiiAf.. 

In this plain fable V 'Mj th’ effect may see 
f )f negligence and fond cifduH. v : 

And learn, besides, of flatterers to beware, 

'fhen most pernicious when they speak too fair. 

■j he cock uthI fox the fool and knave imply ; 

'i'he truth is moral, though tlie tale a lie. 

Who spoke in parables, 1 dare not say ; 

Rut sure he knew it was a pleasing way, 

Souml sense, by plain example, to convey. 

And in a heathen amhor we may find. 

That pleasure with instruction should be join’d : 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. 

[/// 'oumiiCHCCii of Life, in Jiume.] 

[From Jiivenal.J 

Who f(*ars in country towns a house’s full, 

Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall I 
Rut we inhabit a xveak city here, 

Which buttre'':ses and props but scarcely bear: 

And ’tis the* village mason’s daily calling, 

To keep the world's metnqioUs from falling; 

'fo cleanse the gutters, and the chinks to close; 

.And, for one night, secure his lord’s repose. 

At Cunm* we can sleeyi fpiite round the year, 

Nor falls, nor fires, nor nightly dangers fear; 

While rolling flames from Itoiiuin turrets fly. 

And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 

Thv neighbour has remov’d his wretched store, 

(Few liands w ill rid the lumber of the poor) 

Thy own thiril st(»rey smokes, while thou, supine. 

Art drench’d in fumes of undigested wine. 

For if the lowest floors already bum, 

Cock-loft and garrets soon will take the turn. 

Where thy tame pigeons next the tiles were bred, 
Which, in their nests unsafe, hr* timely fled, 

Codrus lia<l but one bed, so short to lK)ot, 

That his short wife's short legs hung dangling out; 
His cujiboard's head six earthen pitchers grac’d, 
Reneath them was his trusty taiiLird plac’d. 

And, to sujiport this noble plate, there lay 
A bended tdiiron cast from honest clay; 

His few' (Jrcek books a rotten chest contiiinM, 

Whose covers much of mouldiness complain’d; 
AVhert* mice and rats tlevour’d poetic bread. 

And w ith Iicroic verse luxuriously wert^ fed. 

’Tis true poor (\)drus nothing had to boast, 

And vet poor Codrus all that nothing lost, 

Regg^d naked through the streets of w'calthy Rome, 
And found not one to feed, or take him liomc. 

Rut if the palace of Arturius bum, 

'I’he nobles change their clothes, tlie matrons mourn 5 
The city pnotor will no pleadings hear; 

The very name of fire we hate and fear. 

And look aghaat, as if the Gauls were here. 

• 
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While yet it bums, th* officious nation flies, 

Some to condole, and some to bring supplies: 

One sends him marble to rebuild, and one 
With naked statues of the Parian stone, 

The work of Polyclete, that seem to live; 

While other images for altars give; 

One books and screens, and Pallas to the breast: 
Another bags of gold, and he gives best. 

Childless Arturius, vastly rich before, 

Thus by his losses multiplies his store: 

Suspected for accomplice to the Are, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 

But could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear play-house and the ])layers too, 

Sweet country seats are purchas’d everywhere, 

With lands and gardens, at less price than licre 
You hire a darksome dog-hole by the year; 

A small convenience decently prepar'd, 

A shallow well that rises, in your yard, 

That spreads his easy crj'stal streams around, 

And waters all the pretty sj)ot of ground. 

There, love the fork, thy garden cultivate. 

And give thy frugal friend.s a Pythagorean treat ; 

*Tis somewhat to be lord of .some small ground, 

In which a lizard may, at least, tuini round. 

’Tis frequent here, for want of sleep, to die. 

Which fumes of undigested feasts deny ; 

And, with imperfect heat, in languid stomachs fry. 
What house secure from noise the poor can keej), 
When ev’n the rich can scarce atford to sleep ; 

1 So dear it costs to purchase rest in Home; 

I And hence the sources of diseases come. 

The drover who Ids fellow drover meets 
I In narrow i)assagc.s of winding streets ; 

1 The wagoners that curse tlieir standiug teams, 

Would "wake ev’n drowsy Ihusiu.s from his dreams. 
And yet the wealthy will not brook delay, 

But sweep above our heads, and make their way, 

In lofty litters borne, and read and write, 

Or sleep at case : tlie shutters make it night. 

Yet still he reaches, Arst, the public place ; 

The press before him stops the client's pace : 

The crowd that follows ennsh his panting sides, 

And trip his heels; he walks not, but he ride.s. 

One elbows him, one ju.stles in the shoal: 

A rafter breaks his head, or ehairrnnn’.s ]>ole ; 
Stocking’d with loads of fat town-dirt he goes ; 

And some rogue soldier, with his hob-naird shoes, 
Indents his lc‘gs behind in bloody rows. 

See with what smoke (mr doles we celebrate; 

A hundred guests, invited, walk in state ; 

A hundred hungry slaves, with their Dutch kitc’.iciis, 
wait. 

Huge pans the wretches on their heads must bear, 
Which scarce gigantic Corhulo could rear ; 

Yet they must walk upright l>eneath the load : 

Nay, run, and running, blow the sparkling Aames 
abroad; 

Their coats, from botching newly bought, are torn. 
Unwieldy timber-trees in wagons borne. 

Stretch’d at their length, beyond their carriage lie, 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. 

For should their axle break, its overthrow 
Would crush, and* pound to dust, the crowd below: 
Nor friends their friends, nor sires their son.s could 
know: 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcass would remain, 

But a mash’d heap, a hotch-potch of the slain. 

One vast desstniction ; not the soul alone, 

But bodies, like the soul, visibly are flown. 

Meantime, unknowing of their fellows’ fate, 

The servants wash the platter, scour the plate, 

Then blow the fire, with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the batning sheets display; 

And oil them first; and each is handy in his 
way. 


But he, for whom this busy care they take, 

Poor ghost! is wandering by the Stygian lake : 
AlFrightecl with the fenyunan’s grim face ; 

New to the horrors of that uncouth place; 

His passage begs with unregarded prayer. 

And wants two farthings to discharge his fare. 

Return we to the dangers of the night; 

And, Arst, behold our houses’ dreadful height, 

From whence come broken potsherds tumbling down, 
And leaky ware, from garret-windows thrown ; 

Well may they break our heads, and mark the flinty 
stone. 

’Tis want of sense to snp abroad too late, 

Unless thou Ar.st hast settled tliy estate. 

As many fates attend thy steps to meet, 

As there arc waking windows in the street. 

'J'ho scouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bcil-time, takes no rest that night; 

Passing the tediou.s hours iu greater pain 
Than stern Achilles, when hi.s friend was slain : 

’Tis so ridiculous, hut so true withal, 

A hiilly cannot slec]» without a braw’l : 

Yet, though his youthful blofxl be fiiM with wine, 
lie wants not wit tlie danger to decline : 

Is cautious to .avoid tlie coach-aml-six, 

And on the hu'qm'vs will no quarrel fix. 
llis train of flambeaux, and cmbroiderM coat. 

May privilege my lord to walk secure on foot ; 

But me, who must hy moonlight homewarl bend, 

Or liglited only with a eandle’s end. 

Poor me he fights, if that he fighting, where 
H(* only cudgels, and 1 only bear. 

He stamls, and bids me stand : 1 must abide; 

For lie's the stronger, and i.s tlruiik beside. 

Where did you whet your knife to-night, he cries, 
And shred the leeks that in your stomach rise ? 

With what eoin])anvon-cobbler liave you fed 
On old ox-cheeks, or he-goat’s tougher head ? 

WTuit! are you dumb ? (^uiek with your answer, quick, 
Before my foot salutes yon with a kick. 

Say iu what nasty cellar under ground, 

Or what churcii poreli your rogue.shii) may be found I 
Answer, or aiiswiT not, ’tis all the same ; 

He lay.s me on, and makes licar tlie blame. 

Before the bar, for beating him you eornc ; 

'fhis is a }>oor man's liberty in Rome. 

You beg his ^lardon, hap}>y to nureat 

With some remaining tt>eLh to chew* your meat. 

Nor is this all ; for wln n rclind, y<»u tliink 
To sleep securely ; when the eandle.s wink. 

When every door with iron ehaiii.s is burr’d, 

And roaring taverns arc no longer heard ; 

I’he ruflian-robhcr.s by no justi(;e aw'd, 

And unpaid cut-throat soldiers are abru.ad ; 

I'ho.se venal .souls, who, liarden’d in each ill, 

To H.ave complaints and persecution, kill. 

Chas’d from their woods ami hogs, the padders come 
To this vast city as their native home ; 

To live at ease, and safely skulk in Rome. 

The forge in fetters only is employ’d ; 

Our iron mines exliunsteil and destroy’d 
In shackles; for these villains scarce allow 
Hoads for teams, and ploughshares for the jlough. 

Oh, ha])py ages of our ancestors, 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers ! 

One jail did all their criminals restrain. 

Which now the walls of Rome can scarce contain. 

More I could say, more causes I could show 
For my departure ; but the suu is low : 

The wagoner grows weary of my stay, 

And whips his horses forward.s on their way. 

Farewell; and when, like me, o’erwhclm’d with care, 
You to your own Aquinum shall repair, 

To take a mouthful of sweet country air, 

Be mindful of your friend ; and send me word 
What joys your fountains and cool shades affiord; 
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Then, to assist your satires, I will come, 

And add new venom when you write of Rome. 

[Erijoymml of tltjc Present Hour llecommcndeiL'] 
[From the twouty-ninth ode of the First liook of Horace.] 

hlnjoy the present smiliiij,^ hour, 

And put it out of Fortune’s pow’r: 

The tide of business, like the running' stream, 

Is sometimes high, and sometimes low, 

And always in extreme. 

Now witli a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft tlu^ head. 

And bears down all before it with iinpetuoiis force ; 
And trunks of trees come rolling down ; 

Sheep and their folds together drown : 

Both house and honu'stoad int<t sea < are borne; 
And rocks are from their old foundations torn ; 
And woods, made thin witii winds, their scatter’d 
honours mourn. 

• 

IIa])py the man, nnd happy lie alone, 

He who can call to-day liis own : 
lie who, secure within, can say, 

To-mornov do tliy woixt, for 1 have liv’d to-da 3 '. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

Tlie jo>'M I have ]u)ssess’d, in sjiit(? of fate, are mine. 

Not hea’veii itself uiion the past has power; 

But what lias been, lias been, and 1 have ha<l Jii}' 
hour. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Docs man, her slave, oppress, 

Proud of her otl’we t<> destroy, 

Is seldom pleasM to bh'ss : 

Still various, and inconstant still, 

But with an inclination to l>e ill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 

And maki's a lotteiy of life. 

T can enjoy her while she’s kind ; 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And sliakes her w ings, and will not staj', 

I puff the prostitute away : 

The little or the mucli she gave is quietly resign’d : 
(’oiitent with ]>ovorty, my soul 1 arm ; 

And virtue, thougli in rags, will keep me warm. 

• 

Wdiat is't to me, 

Who never .sail in her unfaithful sea, 

If Htorms arise, and clouds grow black ; 

If the mast split, and threaten wreck { 

Then let the greedv merchunt fear 
For liis ill-gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and bilbovs bear 
His >vealth into the main. 

For ino, secure from Fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lose, 

In my small piniiaee I can sail, 

( ontemning all the blustering roar; 

And running witli a Jiierry gale. 

With friendly stars my safot)-^ set k, 

Within some little winding creek, 

And sec the storm ashore. 

JOHN rniurs. 

Mr Southey has said that the ago from Dryden to 
Pope is the worst age of English poetry. In this 
Interval, which was hut short, for Dryden bore fruit 
to the last, and Pope was early in blossom, there 
were about twenty poets, most of whom might bo 
blotted from our literature, without being missed 
or regretted. Tlie names of Smith, Duke, King, 
Sprat, Garth, Hughes, Blackmore, Eenton, Yalden, 
liammond, Savage, &c., have been preserved by 


Dr Johnson, hut they excite no poetical associaitions. 
Their works pesent a dead-leyd of tame and miin» 
tcrcsting med i ociity.^ The artiflcial taste introduced 
m the reign oTUHarles II., to the exclusion of the 
romantic spirit which animated the previous reign, 
sunk at last into a mere (!ollocation of certain phrases 
and images, of wliicli each repetition was more 
weak than the last. Pope revived the national spirit 
by his polished satire and splendid versification; but 
the true poetical feeling lay dormant till Thomson’s 
Seasons and I*erc y’s Helios of Ancient Poetry spoke 
to tlie lieart of the people, and recalled the public 
taste from art to nature. 

Of the artificial poets of this age, John Philips 
(lC7b-I708) evinced considerable talent r his 
Splendid Shilling, a parody on the style of ililton. 
He w'us the son of J]r Pliilips, archdeacon of Salop, 
who officiated as minister of Bampton, in Oxford¬ 
shire. He intended to follow the medical profes¬ 
sion, and studied natural history^ but was cut off 
at the early age of thirty-three. Philips wrote a 
jmcni on the victory of Bleiihoim, and another on 
rider, the latter in imitation of the Georgies. The 
whole arc in blank verse. He was an avowed 
imitator of Milton, but regretted that, like his own 
fidicl, tlie groat poet liad not been ‘ faithful 
found’— 

But he—however bit the muse abstain, 

Nor his famef from whom she learnt to sing 

In much inferior strains, gi’ovcUing beneath 
Th’ Olympian hill, on plains and vales intent— 

INI can follower. 

The notion, tliat Philips was able, by whatever he 
might write, to blast the fame of Milton, is one of 
those preposterous conceits wiiich even able men 
will sometimes entertain. 


The Splendid Shilling, 

-* Ping, }u.'avonly muse ! 

Tbinps unattompted .vet, in prose or rh^’iue,* 

A shillina, breeches, and chUneras dire. 

H.appv the man, who, void of care and strife, 

In silken or in leathern pui*se retains 
A Splendid Shilling: he nor hears with pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; 

But with his friends, when nightly mists arise, 

'J’o .Tuniper’s Magpie, or Town-haiF repairs: 
AVhere, mindful of the rivm]di, whose wanton eye 
rranstix’d his soul, and kindled amorous tlamcs, 
Chloc or Phillis, he each circling glass 
^VisheH her health, and joy, and equal love. 
Meanwliilc he smokes, and laughs at merrv' tale, 

()r pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 

But 1, whom griping penury surrounds. 

And Imngcr, sure attendant upon want. 

With scanty ofiiils, and small acid tifi’. 

Wretched repast! my meagre coiqvsc sustain : 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In garret vile, and with a wanning puff 
Bcgale chilPd fingers ; or from tube as block 
As wintcr-chimncy, or well-polish’d jet, 

Exhale numdungus, ill-perfuming scent: 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size. 

Smokes Cambro-Britain (versed in pedigree, 
prung from Cadwalhidcr and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when ho 
O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff. 

Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese, 
ligh over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th’ Avonion malt, 

Or Mariduniim, or the ancient town 

* Two noted alohouaes in Oxford, 1700. . 
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♦Yclep’d Brechin ia, or where Va^^a’s stream 
^Kncircies Ariconium, fruitful soil! 

^"V^hence flows nectareous wines, that well may vie 
‘^^h Massif, Setin, or renown’d Falern. 

while my joyless minutes tedious flow 
Jn^th looks demure, and silent pace, a dun, 
Horrible monster! hated by gods and men. 

To my aerial citadel ascends: 

With vocal heel thrice thundering at my gate ; 
With hideous accent thrice he calls ; 1 know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn ^und. 

What should 1 do'f or whither turn? Amaz’d, 
Confounded, to the dark recess 1 liy 
Of wood-hole ; straight my bristling hairs erect 
Through sudden fear : a chilly swc'at bedews 
My shuddering limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) 
My tongue forgets her faculty of speech; 

So hoiTible he seems ! His fadi'd brow 


And restless wish, and rave; my parched throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose; 

But if a slumber haply does invade 

My weary limbs, my fancy’s still awake ; 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale 

In vain ; awake, 1 find the settled thirst 

Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse. 

I'hus do I live, from pleasure (juitc debarr’d, 
Nor taste the fruits that the sun’s genial raj^s 
Mature, .Tohn-apple, nor the downy peach. 

Nor walnut in rough-furrow’d coat secure, 

Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay. 

Alllictions great! yet greater still remain ; 

My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and en(‘roaching frosts, 

By time sululiu'd (what will not time subdue 1) 
A horrid chasm disclos’d with orifice 


Intrench’d with many a frown, and conic beani. 

And spreading band, admir’d by modern saints. 
Disastrous acts forebode ; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly lie wavc'^. 

With characters and figures dire inscribed, 

Grievous to mortal eyes (ye gods, a^'ert 
Such plagues from rigliteoiis men !) Behind him stalki 
Another monster, not unlike himself, 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call’d 
A catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible, and magic charms, 

First have endued : if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lav 
Of debtor, straight his body, to the touch 
Obsequious (as whilom knights were wont), 

To some enchanted castle is convey’d, 

Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 

In durance strict detain him, till, in fitrm 
I Of money, Pallas sets the captive fri'O. 

Beware, ye debtors ! wdien ye walk, beware, 

Be circums|)ect; oft with insidious ken 
This caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave. 

Prompt to enchant some inadvertent wiTtc^h 
With his unhallow’d touch. So (poets sing) 
Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
An everhusting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 

Portending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. So her diseinboweird we]> 

Araelmc, in a hall or kitelicn, sjweads 
Obvious to vagrant flies : she secret stands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardle.ss of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable ; nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or sha]>es of lovely hue ; 

The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone, 

And butterfly, jwoud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares. 

Useless resistance make ; with eager strides, 

She tow’ring flies to her expected spoils: 

Then, with envenom’d jaws, the a ital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to lior cave 
Their bulky carcasses triumphant drags. 

So pass my days. But, wdien nocturnal shades 
This world envelop’d, and th’ inclement air 
Persuades men to rei)el benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines and crackling blaze of wood. 
Me, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make-w'cight candle*, nor the joyoins talk 
Of loving friend, deliglits ; distress’d, forloni, 

Amidst the horrors of the tedious night. 

Darkling I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind ; or sometimes moumful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades. 

Or desperate lady near a purling stream, 

Or lover pendent on a willow-tree. 

Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought, 


Wide, discontinuous ; at wliieh tlie winds 
Kurus and Auster, and tlic dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals tlie (’loiiian W'aves, 
Tumultuous enter witli dire chilling blasts, 

Portending agm‘s. 'J’hus, a well-fniiigl\t ship, 

Long KuilM secure, or through t)»’ Aegean deej», 
i Or the Ionian, till, eriiising iu*ar 

'J’he Lilybean shore, with hideous erusli 
On SeyHa or Pharvbdis (dangerous rocks !) 

She strikes reb(»iimling ; whence the sliatter’d oak. 

So fierce a shock unable to withstand, | 

Admits tlie sea ; in at the ga])ing side* j 

The crowiling waves gush with impetuous nige, j 

Resistless, oxerw helming I horrors seize | 

The mariners ; death in their eyes a])])ears ; j 

They stan*, they lave, tlnw pump, they swear, tie y : 
pray ; 

(Vain efforts!) still the battering waves rush in, j 

Im[)la(’abl(*; till, delug'd by tlu* foam, ! 

The ship sinks foundering in tin* vast altys-j. , 

aoiiN I'oMi ki;t. | 

John Pomfret (]flr»7-170d) w'as flip son of a| 
clergyman, ria tor of Luton, in Bedfordshi^t^ and I 
liiniseJf a minister of the* church of Kngland. He 
)btained the rectory of Malden, also in Bedfordshire.! 
and had the ])rosjK*(‘t of preferment; but the hisluq)! 
of I^ondon considered, unjustly, )iis pcxun, Thi ( '/unce ,! 
as conveying an immoral sentiment, and rej(*etnl j 
the ix)etieal candidate. l)etainf‘d in iiondon by this i 
unsuccessful iieg(»tiation, Pomfret eauglit the small- * 
pox, and died. The works of this amialde ill-fated i 
man con.sist of {xoasional poems and some Pindaric 
AVveyv, the latter evidently copied from ('owley. j 
The only jjiet'e of PoTiifret's now rt'memhered (w^e | 
can liardly say read) is ‘The ('hoice.’ Dr Johnson j 
remarks that no composition in our language has 
lx*cn ofteiier perused ; and Mr Southey asks why 
I’omfret’s ‘Choice’ is the most popular juxun in the 
Englisli language? To the latter observation Mr | 
Camjihell makes {i quaint reply—‘ It might have 
been demanded with equal iJropriety, why London 
bridge is built of Parian marble.’ It is difficult 
in the present day, wdien the Englisli muse has 
awakened to so much higher a strain of thouglit and 
expression, and a large body of poetry, full of passion, 
natural description, and emotion, lies betw'een us 
and the times of Pomfnd, to conceive that the 
‘ Choice’ could ever liuve been a very jxipular poem. 
It is tame and commoni»lace. The idea, however, 
of a country retirement, a private seat, with a wood, 
garden, and stream, a clear and competent estate, 
and the enjoyment of lettered ease and happiness, is 
so grateful and ai^eeable to the mind of man, espe- 
ciidly in large cities, that we can hardly forbear 
liking a poem tliat recalls so beloved an image to 
I our recollection. Swift has drawn a similar picture 
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m his exquisite imitation of Horace’s sixth satire; his crew. He was a lord of the bedchamber to 
and Thomson and Cowpcr, by tlieir descriptions of Charles IL, and was chamberlain of the houseludd 
rural life, have completely obliterated from the to William and Mary. Prior relates, that when 
public mind the feeble draught of Porafrct. Dorset, as lord chamberlain, was obliged to take fShe 


[Extract from The Choice.^ 

If Heaven the grateful liberty would give 
That I might clioose iny method how to live ; 

And all those hours propitious fate should lend, 

In blissful ease and satisfaction spend ; 

Near some fair town I’d have a private seat, 

Built uniform, not little, nor too great; 

Better, if on a rising ground it stootl ; 

On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

It should within JU) other tilings contain 
But what are useful, necessary, plain ; 

Methinks ’tis nauseous ; and I’d ne’er endure 
I Tlie needless pom]) of gaudy furniture. 

; A little garden grateful to the eye, 
j And a eool rivul(‘t run murmuring by ; 

; (in whose delicious banks a stately row 
; (Jf shady limes or sycamores should grow. 

I At th’ end of whicli a silent study ]dacM, 

I Should he with all the noblest authors grac’d ; 
j Horace and Virgil, in whose miglity lines 
Immortal Avit and solid leaniiug shines; 

Sharp .luvenul, and amorous Ovid to«>, 

Wlio all (he turns (»f lo\e's soft j)assif>n knew ; 

He that ivitli judgment reads liis eharming liiu's. 

In which strong art with stronger nutun* joins, 

Must grant his faney does the h<‘st excel ; 

His thouglits so tender, and ex})ressM so Avell : 

With all those moderns, uieTi of steady sense, 

[ Ksteem’d for hrarning and for <'Io(jUene<*. 

1 In some of these, as faiu'V should a<ivise, 

I'd always take my morning exercise; 

! For sure no minutes hring us more eoiitfuit 
Tliun those in {deasiiig useful studies sf»ent. 

! I’d have a <dear and eouqieteiit cstat<', 
j That I might livi* geiiteely, hut not great; 

As much as 1 couhl luoderaK'ly spend ; 

A little more, sometimes t'lddige a friend. 

Nor sluiuld the sons of jjoverty repine 

T<io mueh at ftrtune ; they shouhl tu-^te <d' mine; 

And all that objects of true j)ity were, 

Should l»e reliev'd with what my wants tould sjiare ; 
For that our Maker has too largelv given 
Should he return’d in gratitude to Heaven. 

A frugal }»lonty should my table spmul ; 

With hcakliy, not luxuriiois, dishes sjiread ; 

Kuough to satisfy, and st)inelhing more. 

To Iced the stranger, and the neiglihouring ])oor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and ])am]»ering food 
I Creates diseases, and intlaiiies tin- blood. 

But Avhat’s suHieieut to make nature strong, 

And the bright lamp of life continue long, 

I’d freely take ; and, as I did jiossess, 

The bounteous Author of my plenty l)less. 

F.AUL OF DORSET. 

CharlesSackville, Earlok 1)or8kt( 1637-1706), 
wrote little, but was ca})able of dt)ing more, and 
being a liberal patron of poets, wuis a nobleman 
higlily popular in his day. Coming very young to 
the possession of two plentiful estates, and in an age 
when pleasure was more in fashion than business, 
he applied his talents rather to books and conversation 
than to politics. In the first Dutch war he went a 
voluntcjer under the Duke of York, and wrote or 
finished a song (his l)est composition, ‘ one of the 
prettiest that ever was made,* according to Prior) 
the night before the naval engagement in which 
Opdam, the Dutch admiral, was blown up, with all 


king’s pension from Dryden, he allowed him an 
equivalent out of his own estate. He introduced 
Butler’s Hudibras to the notice of the court, was 
consulted by Waller, and almost idolised by Dryden. 
Hospitable, generous, and refined, we need not 
wonder at the incense which was heaped upon 
Dorset by his contemporaries. His works are 
trifling ; a few satires and songs make up the cata¬ 
logue. They are elegant, and sometimes forcible; 
but when a man like Prior writes of them, * there 
is a lustre in his verses like that of the sun in Claude 
Lorraine’s landscai)es,’ it is impossible not to be 
struck with that gross adulation of r|ink and fashion 
wliich disgraced the literature of the age. Dorset’s 
satire on Mr JCdward Howard has some pointed lines: 

They lie, dear Ned, who say* thy brain is barren. 
When deep conceits, like maggots, breed in carrion. 
Thy stumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other J^egasus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves ninibler in the mud 
Than all tlie sAvlft-fnin’d racers of tac flood. 

As skilful divers to the bottom fall 
Sooner tlian those who cannot swim at all. 

So hi this way of writing, without thinking, 

'I'hou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. 

Dorinda's sparkling Avit and eyes, 

Cnited, cast too fierce alight, 

Which blazes high, but quickly dies; 

Pains not tlu; heart, but hurts the sight. 

Love is a calmer, gentler joy ; 

Smooth are his looks, and soft his pace; 

Her Cujiid is a l>lackguard hoy, 

I'hat runs his link full in your face. 

Sony, 

Written at st'a, the first Dutcli war, the night before 

an engaiteinent. 

To all you ladies noAv at land, 

We men at sea indite ; 

But first would have you understand 
IloAv hard it is to Avrite ; 

The Muses now, and Neptune too, 

^Vc must im})lore to Avrite to you. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

For though the ]Muses should prove kind, 

And fill our empty bruiu ; 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 

To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we. 

Roll u]) ami doAvn our shij)s at sea. 

With a fa, Ac. 

Then, if Ave wTite not by eucli jiost, 

Think not avo are unkind ; 

Nor vet conclude our shij)s arc lost 
By Dutchmen or by Avind : 

Our tears avc’U send a sptn^dier way; 

The tide shall bring them tAvice a-day. 

With a fa, &c. 

The king with wonder and surprise, 

Will swear the seas grow bold; 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they did of old : 

But let him know it is our tears 

Bring floods of grief to Whitehall-stainu 
With a fa, &c. 
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Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad^d dismal story, 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 

, And quit their fort at Goree; 

For what resistance can they find 

From men whoVe left their hearts behind? 

With a fa, &c. 

Let wind and weather do its worst, 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen Tapour, Spaniards curse, 

No sorrow we shall find : 

^Tis then no matter how things go. 

Or who*s our friend, or who’s our foe. 

With a fa, &c. 

To pass our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry main ; 

Or else at Serious ombre })lay ; 

But why should wc in vain 
Each other’s ruin thus pursue ? 

Wc were undone when we left you. 

A\’ith a fa, &c. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow. 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our wo. 

Sit careless at a play : 

Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan. 

AVith a fa, kc. 

When any mournful tunc you hour, 

That dies in every note, 

As if it sigh’d with each inaifs care 
For being so remote : 

Think then how often love we’ve made 
To you, W'hen all those tunes w'ere play’d. 

With a fa, kc. 

In justice, you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

AV^hen we for hopc.s of honour lose 
Our certain happiness; 

All those designs arc but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love. 

With a fa, kc. 

And now we’ve told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears, 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears ; 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 

AVe have too much of that at sea. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHABI8IHRE. 

John Sheffield, Duke of BucKiNcnAM^iiiuE 
(1649-1721) was associated in his latter days with 
the wits and poets of the reign of Queen Anne, but 
he properly belongs to the previous age. He w ent 
with Prince Rupert against the Hutch, and was 
afterwards colonel of a regiment of foot. In order 
to learn the art of war under Marshall Turenue, he 
made a campaign in the French service. The lite¬ 
rary taste of Sheffield was never neglected amidst 
the din of arms, and he made himself an accoinidished 
scholar. He was a member of the privy council of 
James IL, but acquiesced in the Revolution, and was 
afterwards a member of the cabinet council of 
William and Mary, with a pension of jCSOOO. Shef¬ 
field is said to have ‘made love* to Queen Anne 
when they were both young, and her majesty heaped 
honours on the favourite immediately on her acces¬ 
sion to the throne. He was an opjwuent of the 
court of George L, and continued actively engaged 
in public afifairt till his death. Sheffield wrote 
several poems and copies of verses* Among the 


former is an Essay on Satire^ which Hryden is 
reported to have revised. His principal work, how¬ 
ever, is his Essay on Poetry^ which received the 
praises of Roscommon, Hryden, and Poiie. It is 
wTitteii in the heroic couplet, and seems to liave 
suggested Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ It is of the 
style of Henham and Roscommon, plain, perspicuous, 
and sensible, but contains as little true poetry, or 
less, than any of Hryden’s prose essays. 

[Extract fwill the Essay on Poetry. 

Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 

Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well; 

No WTiting lifts exalted man so high. 

As sacred and soul-moving poesy : 

No kind of w'ork requires so nice a touch, 

And, if well finish’d, nothing shines so much. 

But heaven forbid we should lu? so profane 
To gnice the vulgar Avith that noble name. 

’Tis not a flasli of fancy, wliich, sometimes 
Dazzling our minds, sets otf the slightest riiymes; 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done; , 

True wit is everlasting like thi^ sun, 

AVhich, though sometimes behind a cloud retir’d, 
Breaks out again, and is by all adiuirM. 

Number and rhyme, and that harmonious sound 
AVdiich not the nicest ear with harshness wound, 

Are necessary, yet but vulgar arts ; 

And all in vain these su])erficial parts 
Contribute to the structure of the wlude ; 

Without a genius, too, for that’s the* soul: 

A s})Lrit Avhich itispires the w’ork throughout, 

As that of nature ilioats the Avorld about; 

A flame that gloAvs amidst C(tticeptions lit, 

I'lvcn something td’divine, and more thaJi wit ; 

Itself unseen, yet all tilings by it sliown, 

Describing all men, hut des(Tib\l by iu>iic. 

AVhere dt^st thou dwell ? what cavern^ of' tlie brain 
Can such a vast and mighty thing contain ! 

A\’hen 1 at vacant hours in vain thy absence mourn, 

O Avhere dost thou ndire? and Avhy dost thou return, 
Sometimes Avith piaverful charms, to hurry me away 
From i)leasures of the night and business of the day? 
Kv’n noAv too far transjiorted, 1 am fain 
To check thy course, and use the needful rein, 

As all is dulness w'hcn the fancy ’« bail, 

So without jedgment fancy is but mad : 

And judgment has a boundless influence, 

Not only in the choice of Avorcls or sense, 

But on the Avorld, on manners, and on men : 

Fancy is but the feather of the pen ; 

Beasoii is that substantial useful part 

\\'hich gains the head, Avhile t’other Aviiis the heart. 

★ 

First, then, of songs, which now ao much abound ; 
AVdthout his sung no fop is to he found. 

A most ofl’ensive weapon which he draAvs 
On all he meets, against A])ollo’s hiAvs ; 

'J'liough nothing aeems more easy, yet no part 
Of poetiy requires a nicer art; 

For as in rows of riciiest pearl there lies 
IMany a blemish that escapes our eyes. 

The least of Avhich defects is plainly slioAvn 
In one small ring, and brings the value doAvn ; 

So songs should be to just perfection Avrought; 

Yet when can one be seen without a fault { 

Exact propriety of words and thought; 

Expression easy, and the fancy liigli; 

Yet that not seem to creep, nor this to fly ; 

No words transpos’d, but in such order all. 

As wrought Avith care, yet seem by chance to ^#11, 

Of all the ways that wisest men could find 
To mend the age, and mortify mankind, j 

Satire well wnt has most successful prov’dy 
And cures, because the remedy is lov^d. 
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'Ti« hard to write on such a subject more, 

Without repeating things oft said before. 

Some vulgar errors only we’ll remove, 

That stain a beauty which we so much love. 

Of chosen words some take not care enough, 

And think they should be, as the subject, rough; 
This poem must be more exactly made. 

And sharpest thoughts in smoothest words convey’d. 
Some think, if sharj) enough, they cannot fail, 

As if their only business was to rail; 

But human frailty, nicely to unfold, 

Distinguishes a satire from a scold. 

Rage you must hide, and prejudice lay <lowui ; 

A Satyr’s smile is Hhari)er than his frown ; 

So, while you seem to slight some rival youth, 
Malice itself may pass sometimes for truth. 

mu* 

By painful steps at last wc labour up 
Parnassus’ hill, on whose bright airy top 
I'lie epic poets so divinely show, 

And with just pride behold the n‘st below. 

Ueroic j)oein8 have just a pretence 

To be the utmost stretch of human sense; 

A work of such iiiestimahle worth, 

There are but two the world lias yet brought forth— 
Homer and Virgil; with what sacred awe 
Do those mere sounds tlie world’s atteution <lraw ! 
Just as a changeling seems below the rest 
Of men, or rather as a two-legg’d bc'a'^t, 

So these gigantic souls, aniu/M we find 
As much above the rest <*r liumaii kind ! 

Nature’s wliole strength uuiteil ! <'mMess fame. 

And universal shouts attend their name! 

Head Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 

Verse will seem j>rose ; but slill persist to read. 

And Horner will lx* all liie books you iioed. 

Had Bossu never writ, the W(»rM had still. 

Like Indians, view’d this wondrous piece of .skill ; 

As something of divine the work admir’d, 

Not hope to be instructed, but inspir'd; 

But he, disclosing sacred mysteries. 

Has shown where all their mighty inugie lies ; 
l)es<’rll»’d the si'cils, and in wliat order sown, 

That have to such a vast propfjrtion grown. 

Sure from some angel he the secret knew, 

Wlio tlirough this labyrinth has lent tl».‘ clue. 

But what, alas ! avails it, poor mankind, 

To vsee tills promis’d land, yet stay Ix'hind ! 

The way is shown, but who lias strength to go? 

^Vho can all .sciences jirofouiully know? 

Whose fancy flies beyond weak reason’s siglit. 

And yet has judgment to ilirect it right? 

Whose just discernment, \'irgil-like, i.s such, 

Never to say too little or too much ? 

Let such a man begin witliout delay; 

But he must do beyond what 1 can say ; 

Must above Tasso’s lofty heights prevail: 

Succeed when Speii.Hcr, and cv’ir Milton fail. 

1)K AM ATI8TS. 

JOHN lUlYDILN. 


trical representation—^the regular introduction of 
actresses, or female players, and the use of moveable 
scenery and appropriate decorations. Females had 
performed on the stage previous to the Restoration, 
and considerable splendour and variety' of scenery 
bad been exhibited in the Court Masques and Revels. 
Neither, however, had been familiar to the public, 
and they now formed a great attraction to the two 
patent theatres. Unfortunately, these powerful auxi¬ 
liaries were not brought in aid of the good old dramas 
of the age of Elizabeth and James. Instead of adding 
grace and sjileiulour to the creations of Shakspeare 
and Jonson, tlicy were hivi.shed to RU])port a new 
and degenerate dramatic; taste, wdiicdi Charles TI. had 
brought with him from the continent. Rhyming or 
heroic plays had long been fashionable in France, 
and were dignified by tire genius of Corneille md 
Kac'ine. TJiey had little truth of colouring or na¬ 
tural pa.ssion, but dealt exclusively with personages 
in liigh life and of tnin.scendcnt virtue or ambition ; 
with fierce combats and splendid processions; with 
siiperliuman lovf' and beauty ; and with long dia¬ 
logues alternately formed of metaphysical subtlety 
and Hrc most extravagant and bombastic exprcssioi^ 

‘ Blank verse,’ says Dry den, ‘ is • Iniowledged to be 
too low for a jun’m, nay more, fora paper of ver.ses; 
but if too low' for ai: ordinary sonnet, bow much 
in(‘ie for tragedy!’ Accordingly, the heroic plays 
w'ere all in rhyme, set off mjt only with superb 
dresses and decorations, but with‘the richest and 
most ornate kind of verse, and the farthest removed 
from ordinary colloquial diction.’ The comedies w'ere 
degenerate in a difierent way. They were framed 
after the mcnlel of the vSpanish stage, and adapted to 
the t'lstc of the king, as exhibiting a variety of 
complicated intrigues, sueex'ssful disguises, and con¬ 
stantly-shifting scenes and adventures. The old 
native English virtues of sincrerity, conjugal fidelity, 
and prudence, were lield up to consUint ridicule, 
JUS if amusement could only bo obtained by oblite¬ 
rating the moral feelings. Dryden ascribes the liccn- 
tiousiics.s of the stage to the example of the king. 
Tart, how ever, must l>e assigned to the earlier come¬ 
dies of Beaumont and Fletcher, and part to the as¬ 
cetic Puritanism and denial of all public amuse¬ 
ments during the time of the I'ommonw^ealth. If the 
PuritJvns had contented themselves with regulating 
and jmrifying the theatre.s, they would have con¬ 
ferred !il>enetiton the nation; but, by shutting them 
up entirely, and denouncing all public recreations, 
they provoked a counteraction in the taste and 
manners of the people. The over-austerity of one 
ix'riod led naturally to the shameless degeneracy of 
the succeeding period; and deeply is it to Ik; de¬ 
plored, that the great talents of Dryden were the 
most instrumental in extending and prolonging this 
depravation of the national taste. 

The operas and comedies of Sir William Davenant 
were the first pieces brought out on the stage after 
tire Restoration. He w rote twenty-five iir all; but, 
notwithstanding the partial revival of the old dra¬ 
matists, none of Davenant’s productions have been 
reprintCMl. ‘His last work,’ says Southey, * was his 


At the restoration of the monarchy the drama was 
also restored, and with new lustre, though less 
decency. Two theatres w ere licensed in the metro¬ 
polis, one under the direction of Sir William Dave- 
nant, who, as already mentioned, liad been permitted 
to act plays even during the general proscription of 
the drama, and whose performers were now (in com¬ 
pliment to the Duke of York) named the Duke’s 
Company. The other establishment was managed 
by Thomas Killigrewr, a well-known wit and courtier, 
whose company took the name of the King’s Servants. 
Davenant effected two great improvements in thea¬ 


worst; it wa,s an alteration of the Tempest, exe¬ 
cuted in conjunction with Dryden; and marvellous 
indeed it is, that two men of such great and indu¬ 
bitable genius should have combined to debase, and 
vulgarise, and pollute such a poem as the Tempest* 
The marvel is enluincetl w'hen wo consider that 
Dryden writes of their joint labour with evident 
complacency, at tlie same time that his prologue 
to the adapt^ play contains the following just and 
beautiful character of his great predecessor* 

As when a tree’s cut down, the secret root 

Lives under ground, and thence new branehes shtiot; 
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So, from old Shakspeare’e honour’d dust, this day 
Springs up and buds a new reviving play. 

^akspearo, who (taught by none) did first Impart 
To Fletcher wit; to labouring Jon son art; 

He, monarch-like, gave these his subjects law, 

And is that nature which they paint and draw. 
Fletcher reach M that which on his heights did grow, 
Whilst Jonson crept ainl gather’d all below. 

This did his love and this his mirth digest; 

One imitates him most; the other best. 

If they have since outAvrit all other men, 

’Tis wdth the drops which fell from Shakspearc’s pen. 
The storm which vanish’d on the neighbouring sl»ore, 
Was taught by Shakspeare’s Tempest first to roar. 
That innocence and beauty which did smile 
In Fletcher, grew on this Knchanted Isle. 

But Shakspeare^s marfic could not copied be; 

Within that circle none diu'st icalk but hi\ 


Dryden was in the full tide of liis theatrical popu¬ 
larity when Daveiuint died, in 1(j8S. The great poet 
commenc3ed Avriting for the stage in lt>G2, when he 
produced Ids Wild (ridlant, which Avas folloAvcd next 
year by the liivnl Ladies, the s(Ti<nis parts of AvldtJi 
®,re in rhyme, lie then joined Sir Hubert lioAvard 
in composing tlie Indicni Queen, a rhyming heroic 
play, brought out in ir»rj4, Avith a splendour never 
iKifore seen in England upon a ])ublic stage. A con¬ 
tinuation of this piece was shortly afterwards Avritten 
by T)ryden, entitled the Indian Kmpvrvr, and both 
were feceiA’ed AAith great applause. All the defects 
of his style, and many of the choicest s})ceimens of 
his smooth and easy versification, are to he found in 
these inflated tragedies. In lfiG7 Avas representi*d 
hx'?, Maidm Queen, a tragi-eomedy; and shortly al‘ter- 
wards the Tempest. T'hese A\ere* folloAved by tAvo 
comedies copied from the French of Moliere and 
Corneille ; by the lim/al Martpr, another furious tra¬ 
gedy, and by his Conr/ucst of (Iranada, in twt) parts, 
in which he concentrated the Avild magidfieeiua*, 
incongruous splendour, and absurd fable that run 
through nllhis heroic plays, mixed up witli occasional 
gleams of true genius. The i xtravaganee and un¬ 
bounded popularity of the heroic drama, iioa^^ at its 
height, prompted the Duke of Buckingham to 
compose a lively and amusing farce, in ridicule of 
Dryden and the prevailing taste of the piildic, which 
was produced in 1G71, under the title of the Rehearsal. 
The success of the ‘Kehearsal’ Avas unbounded ; ‘ the 
very popularity of the plays ridiculed aitUng,’ as Sir 
Walter Scott has remarked, ‘ the effect of the satire, 
since everybody had in their recollection tlie origi¬ 
nals of the passages parodied.’ There is little genuine 
wit or dramatic art in tlie ‘ Behearsal,’ hut it is a clever 
travesty, and it was w'ell-timed. A fatal bloAv Avas 
struck at the rhyming plays, and at the rant and 
fustian to which they gave birth, Dryden noAv 
resorted to comedy, and produced MarrUuje a-la- 
Modcy and the Assignation. In 1673 he (jonstructed 
a dramatic poem, tlie State of Innocence, or the Pall 
of Man, out of the great epic of Milton, destroying, 
of course, nearly all that is sublime, simple, and pure, 
in the original. Hi.s next play, Aureng-Zebe (1G75), 
was also ‘heroic,’ stilted, and unnatural; hut this Avas 
the last great literary sin of Dryden. He wms now 
engaged in his immortal satires and fables, and lie 
abandoned henceforward the false and glittering 
taste which had so long deluded him. His All for 
Love, and Troilus and Cressida, are able adaptations 
from Shakspeare m blajdi verse. The Spanish Friar 
is a good comedy, remarkable for its happy union of 
two plots, and its delineation of comic character. 
His principal remaining plays are Don Sebastian 
Amphitryonifl&dO), Cleomenes^W^^'), VinALove 
Triumphant (1694). *Don Sebastian’ is his highest 
effort in dramatic composition, and though de¬ 


formed, like all his other plays, by scenes of spu¬ 
rious and licentious comedy, it contains passages 
that approach closely to ShaksiK‘are. The quarrel 
and reconciliation of Sebastian and Dorax is a mas- 
tcrl}^ copy from the similar scene betAAcen Brutus 
and Cassius. In the altercation betw'cen Ventidius 
and Antony in ‘ All for Love,’ ho has idso challenged 
cornjiarison with the great p(x*t, and seems to have 
been inspired to new' vigour by the (competition. This 
latter triumph in tlie genius of Dryden was com- 
plettnl by his ‘ Ode to St Cecilia’ and the ‘Fables,’ pub¬ 
lished together in the spring of 1700, a few w'ceks 
Ix'fore his death—thus realising a saying of his own 
{Sebastian— 

A setting film 

Should leave a truck of glory in the skies. 

Drydeii’s plays have fallen completely into oblivion. 
He (‘onld reason poAAerfnlly in verse, and liad the 
command of rich stores of language, inl’ormation, 
and imagery. Strong energetic eharaeters and pas¬ 
sions he eouUi ]>ortray Avith eonsiderahle su{3ee!^.s, 
but he hud nut art or judgment to eoiistruct an inte¬ 
resting or consistent drama, or to prt'serve himself 
fi\)m extravagance and ahsurtlity. d'he female cha¬ 
racter and softer passions seem to have been entirely 
beyond his reaidi. His love is alwaA s lieentiou.simss 
—his tondorness a mere trick of tlu' stage. Like 
Yoltain', lie probably never drew a ti'ar from reader 
or sjioetator. His merit consists in a sort of Ikistern 
magnitieenee of style, and in tlu‘ richness of his ver¬ 
sification. The bowl and dagger—glory, ambition, 
lust, and crime—are the stai>le materials of his 
trairedy, and lead oeeasionallv'to poetical grandeur 
and brilliancy of fanev. ili.s eomedy is, Avith scarce 
an exception, false to nature, improbable and ill- 
arranged, and suliversive equally' of taste and mo¬ 
rality. 

Before presenting a seem' from Dryden, aa'c sliall 
string tf^getlier a few of those similes or detached 
sentiments Avhieh relieve the great mass of Ids 
turgid dramatic verse :— 

Love is that madness Avlilch all ho ers liavc* ; 

But yet ’tis sweet aiul jGea^ing so to rave. 

’'Bis an enehantineiit, avIuto the reason's bound ; 

But Baradi.>o^is in th’ enchanted ground. 

A y)alace vifid of envy, cares, and slrifo ; 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life. 

To take those ehurms away, and set me tree, 

Is but to send me into mi-ery. 

And prudence, of whose cun* so mucli you boast, 
Kestores those pains Avldch that sweet folly lost. 

CoiojUiSf of O'III iKula, Part IT. 

As some fair tulip, by a storm <tppressM, 

Shrinks up, and fohls its silken arms to re.st ; 

And bending to the blast, all pale and dead. 

Hears from Avithin tlie wind sing rounil its head : 

So, shrouded up, your beauty disappears ; 

Unveil, niy love, and lay aside your fears. 

The storm that caus’d your fright is past and done. 

Ibid. Part /. 

That friendshiji Avliich from Avitlier’d love doth shoot, 
Like the faint herbage on a rock, wants root ; 

Loa'c is a tender amity, refin’d : 

Grafted on friendship, it exalts the mind ; 

But when the graff no longer (1 (k?s remain, 

The dull stock lives, but never bears again. 

Ibid. Part II. 

So Venus iiiOA'es, when to the Tlinnderor, 

In smiles or tears, she Avould some suit prefer. 

When with her cestus girt. 

And drawn by doves, she cuts the liquid skies. 

To every eye a goddess is confest; 
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Bjr all the heavenly nations she is blest, 

And each with secret joy admits her to his breast. 

Ibid. Part L 

Love various minds does variously inspire: 

He stirs in gentle natures gentle fire, 

Like that of incense on the altars laid ; 

But raging flarncH tempestuous souls invade. 

A fire which every wiinly passion blows ; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

Tyrannic Love. 

f Sa viufc Freed <>»». ] 

No man has more contempt than I of breath ; 

But whenee liast thou the right to give me death I 
I am as free as Nature first made man, 

Kre the base laws of servitude i)egan. 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

('(/Hi/ufgt (>/ (iraittiila, Part /. 

[Lore (Hid 

/•change so swift what heart di<l ever feel ! 

It riisliM iij>on m(“ like a mighty stream, 

And bore me in a nKonent far irom shore. 

I’v<* love<l away myself; in one short hour 
Already am I gone an ag<‘ of pas'^iflll. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or stu'ce' ? 

'fhese miglit, p<Thaps, Ik* fiaiml iu other men. 

’Twns that respect, tliat awful homaire paid me; 

That fearful b>ve wlfudi treud>bMl in his <‘y<‘s. 

And with a silent eartlupiuke slesik his soul. 

But wlien In* spoke, what letider words he sai 1 ! 

So softly, that, like fiake'> of feather'd snow. 

They melted ns they fell. 

SiHifiish Friar. 

[ Mi(Indfht Jk' pwe .] 

All things are hush'd, Jts Nature's -^elf lay dea<l; 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head, 

'I’lie little binls in <lreams their songs r(‘p<*at, 

Ami sleeping flowers beneath the nig)it-dew sweat ; 
Kven lust and envy sleep, yet lov(' denies 
Best to my soul and slumber t(* my eves. 

'I'liree days I promis'd to atteml my dooui, 

And two long <lays and nights are yet t<> come; 

’'i'is sure the noise of a tumultuous liglitt 

jiVe/Ve iril!{iii. 

They l)reak the truce, and sally out by night. 

Indian I'> a re r or, 

[Wordsworth lias remarked that these lines, j)nee 
liighly celebrated, are * vagm*. bombaslie, and sense¬ 
less.’ Their ehariii eonsists in their melody,] 

What precious drops arc those 
Which silently each othei's track pursue, 

Bright os young ditimonds in their infant dew ? 

Conquest ({f Granada^ Pari ff. 

[Miml'iud.] 

Men arc but children of a larger growth; 

Our appetites as apt to change as (heirs, 

And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 

And yet the soul shut up in her dark room. 

Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing; 

But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 

Works all her folly up, and casts it outward 
To the world’s open view. 

All/or IjOvc, 

Man is but man ; unconstant still, and various; 
There’s no to-morrow in him like to-day. 

Perhaps the atoms rolling in his brain 
Make him think honestly this present hour; 


The next a swarm of base ungrateful thoughts 
May mount aloft; and where’s our Egypt then 1 
Who would trust chance ? since all men have the seeds 
Of good and ill, which should work upward first, 

Ckomenet. 

[Fear of DeatJi.] 

BfcrtExicK. Saint Cathkbinb. 

Fer. Now death draws near, a strange pcrjdexity 
Creeps coldly on me, like a fear to die : 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate. 

But w’lio can bear th’ approach of certain fate ? 

>Sf. (Uifh. The wisest and the best some fear may show, 
And wisli to stay, though they resolve to go. 

Jirr. As some faint ]illgrim, standing on the shore, 
f’irst views the torrent he would venture okw. 

And *f*en his inn ujion the fartluT groend, 

Loath Ui w'ade tlirriiigh, and leather to go round : 
Then clipping in his staff, does trial make 
How deep it is, and, sighing, jiulis it back : 
Sometimes resolved to fetcli his leap ; and then 
Buns to the bank, but there st<»ps short again ; 

So I at (Mice 

Both heavenly faith and Ijuman ff?ar obey; 

And feel l>of(»re me in an unknown vvay. 

For this blest voyage I with joy j>repare, 

Yet am asham’d to be Granger there. 

Tyrannic Lore. 

[Lore A'nnrlpidi d o/to* Thath.'] 
roRPHYim s. Beukvick. 

./’or. You eltlier this divorce must seek, or die. 

/*/•. d'lien ileath from all my griefs shall set me free, 
/’or. An<l would y< u rather choose your death than 
me ? 

ILr. My earthy part, 

Which is my tyrant's right, death Will remove. 

I'll come all soul and spirit to your love. 

AVith silent steps I’ll follow you all day, 

Or else b<*fore you in the siinbeains jilay ; 

I’ll lea<l you thence to melancholy groves. 

And there repeat the scenes of our past loves. 

At night, I will within your curtains peep; 

With empty arms embrace you while you sleep. 

In gentle dreams 1 often will be by, 

And sweep along before your closing eye. 

All dangers from your bed I will remove, 

But guard it most from any future love. 

And when, at last, in pity, you will die, 
ril watch y<*ur birth of immortality ; 

Then, turtle-like, Fll to my mate repair. 

And teach vou your first fiight in open air. 

Ibid. 

[J (/{!?» after the Fall.~\ 

Adam. Raphael. Evk. 

Adam. Heaven is all mercy ; labour I would choose; 
And couhi su.stain this Paradise to lose: 

The blis.s ; but not the place. ‘ Here,’ couhi I say, 

‘ Heaven’s winged incssenger di<l pass the day ; 

Under this pine the glorious angel stay’d 
Then show my wondering progeny the shade. 

In woods and lawns, where’er thou didst api>ear, 

Each plaee some monument of thee sliould i>ear. 

I, with green turfs, would grateful altars raise, 

And heaven, witli gums and ofi'er’d incense, pmise. 

Jtaph. Where’er thou art. He is ; th’ eternal mind 
Acts through all places ; is to none confined: 

Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above. 

And through the universal mass docs move. 

Thou canst be no where distant: yet this place 
Had been thy kingly seat, and here thy race. 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To reverence thee, and see tlieir native home. f 
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Immortal then j now sickness, care, and age, 

And war, and luxuiy’s more direful rage, 

Thy crimes have brought, to shorten mortal breath, 
With all the numerous family of death. 

♦ ♦ * 

Adam. The deaths thou show’st are forced and full 
of strife, 

Cast headlong from the precipice of life. 

Is there no smooth descent—no painless way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? 

Bapli. There is—but rarely shall that path be trod, 
Which, without horror, leads to death’s abode. 

Some few, by temperance taught, approaching slow, 
To distant fate by easy journeys go ; 

Gently they lay them down, as evening sheep 
On their own woolly fleeces softly sleep. 

Adxim. So noiseless would I live, such death to And, 
mke timely fruit, not shaken by the wind, 

But ripely dropping from the sapless bough. 

And, dying, nothing to myself would owe. 

Eve. Thus daily changing, with a duller taste 
Of lessening joys, I, by degrees, would waste: 

Still quitting ground, by unperceived decay, 

And steal myself from life, and melt away. 

State 0/ Innocetiee. 

[Scmehetii'ccn Marie Antony aiul VcntidLitSf his general.] 

[Drydcn says he preferred this scene to anythin?? which ho 
had written of that kind. It oconrs in the first act of ‘ All h 
Love,' a trapfody founded on the story of Antony and ('leopatn! 
and avowedly written in imitation of Shakspean*. ‘ AH h 
Love’ was the only play Drydcn ever wrote for himself; tl 
rest, he says, wen? given to the people. It will bo observed th:i 
this scone, as also that between Dorax and .Sebastian, is 
from the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius in ‘Julius 
Casar.’J 

Ant. They tell me ’tis my birth-day, and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness. 

’'fis what the day deserves, which gave me breath. 
Why was 1 rais’d the meteor of the world, 

Hung ill the skies, and blazing as I travel I’d, 

Till all my Arcs were spent, and then cast downward 
To be trod out by Cmsar ? 

Vent. [A.nde\ On my soul 
’Tis mournful, wondrous mournful ! 

Ant. Count thy gains, 

Now, Antony : wouldst thou be born for this ? 

Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starv’d thy wanting age. 

Vent. f/l.s/Wc.] How sorrow shakes him ! 

So now the teiiqiest tears him by th’ roots. 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

Ant. [Having throvni himself down.] Lie there, thou 
shadow of an emperor ; 

The place thou pressest on thy mother eartli 
Is all thy empire now ; now it contains thee; 

Some few days hence, and then ’twill be too large, 
When thou’rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes; then Octavia 
(For Cleopatra will not live to sec it), 

Octavia then will have thee all her own. 

And bear thee in her widow’d hand to Cmsar. 

Caesar will weep, the crocodile will weep, 

To see his rival of the universe 

Lie still and peaceful there. I’ll think no more on’t. 
Give me some music ; look that it he sod ; 

I’ll sooth my melancholy, till I swell, 

And burst myself with sighing. 

Tis somewhat to my humour. Stay, I fancy 
I’m now turn’d wild, a commoner of nature; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all; 

Live in a shady forest’s sylvan scene ; 

Stretch’d at my length beneath some blasted oak, 

I lean my head upon the mossy bark, 

And look just of a piece, as 1 grew from it: 


My uncorab’d locks, matted like misletoe. 

Hang o’er my hoary face; a murm’ring brook 

Runs at my foot- 

Vmt. Methinks I fancy 
Myself there too. 

Ant. The herd come jumping by me. 

And, fearless, quench their thirst, while I look on 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. 

More of this ima^e; more ; it lulls my thoughts. 

Vent. I must disturb him. I can hold no longer* 

[Stands before him^ 

Ant. [Starting np.] Art thou VontidiusI 
Vent. Are you Antony ? 

I’m liker what 1 was, than you to him 
I left you last. 

Ant. I’m angry. 

Vent. So am I. 

Ant. I would be private. I^eave me. 

Vent. Sir, 1 love you, 

And therefore will not leave you. 

Ant. Will not leave me ! 

Where have you 1 earn'd that answer ? Who am 1 ? 

Vent. My emj>eror ; the man I love next heav’n. 

If I said more, I think ’twere scarce a sin : 

You’re all that’s good and godlike. 

Ant. All that’s wretched. 

You will not leave me, then ? 

Vent. ’Twas too presuming 
To say I would not: but 1 dare not leave you ; 

And ’tis unkind in you to ehide me hence 
So soon, when 1 so far have come to sec you. 

Ant. Now tliou hast seen mo, art thott satisfied ? 
For, if a friend, tliou Jiast beheld eiiouji^, 

And, if a foe, too mucli. 

Vent. Look, om|>eror, this is no common dew; 

1 have not wept tliis forty years ; but now 
My mother conics afresh unto my eyes; 

I eaniiot help licr softness. 

Ant. By heav’n, he weeps! poor good old man, he 
'wcejis I 

The big round drops course one another down 
'J'he furrows of his cheeks. Stop ’em, Ventidius, 

Or I shall blush to death ; they set my shame, 

That caus'd ’em, full before me. 

Fru/. I’ll do my best. 

A nt. .Sure there’s contagion in the tears of friends; 
.^ee, I have caught it too. Believe me, ’tis not 

For my owui griefs, hut thine-Nay, father-- 

Vent. Fmperor ! 

Ant. bimperor ! AVliy that's the style of victory, 
d’ho conqu’ring soldier, and with iinh lt W'oiiuds,* 
Salutes his general so : hut never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 

Veitf. 1 warrant you. 

Aiit. Actiurn, Actium ! Oh_ 

Vait. It sits too near you. 

A7it. Hen;, here it lies; a lump of lead by day ; 
And in 1113 ’' short, distnietiMl, nightly eliiinbcr*, 

'J’he hag that rides my dixuuns- 

Vent. Out with it ; give it vent. 

Ant. Urge not my sharne— 

I lost a battle. 

IVnL So has .Julius done. 

Atit. Thou favour’st me, and speak’st not half thou 
tliink’flt ; 

For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly ; 

But Antony- 

Vent. Nay, stop not. 

Ant. Antony 

(Well, thou wilt have it), like a coward, fled. 

Fled while his soldiers fought ! fled first, Ventidius, 
Thou long’st to curse me, and I give thee leave. 

I know thou cam’st prepared to rail. 

Vent. 1 did. 

Ant. I’ll help thee—I have been a man, Vcntidiuii 
Vent. Yes, and a brave one ; but— 
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Ant. I know tUy moaning. 

But I have lost my reason, have disgrac’d 
The name of soldier with inglorious case; 

In the full vintage of iny flowing honours 
Sat still, and saw it prcns’d by other hands. 

Fortune came smiling to iny youth, and woo’d it. 
And pur]]Jo greatness met my ripen’d yeare. 

When first I came to empire, I was homo 
Ov tides of people, crowding to my triumphs. 

The wish of nations, and the willing world, 

Kecciv’d me as its pledge of future peace. 

I was so great, so happy, so hclov’d. 

Fate could not ruin me ; till I took pains. 

And work’d against my fortune, chid her from me, 
And turn’d her loose : yet still she came again. 

My careless days and rny luxurious nights 
At length have wearied her, and now she’s gone ; 
Gone, gone, divorc’d for ever. Help me, soldier, 

To curse tliis madman, this industrious fool, 

WIio labour’d to be wretched. Pr’ythce curse me. 
Veiit. No. 

Ant. Why ? 

* Ycnt. You are too sensible already 
Of what you’ve done ; too conscious of your failings. 
And like a scorpion, whipp’d by others first 
To fun% sting yourself in mad revenge. 

I would bring balm, and pour it in your wounds. 

Cure your distemper’d mind, and heal your fortunes. 
Ant. I know thou wouldst. 

Vrnt. 1 will. 

Ant. lla, ha, lia, ha ! 

Wvt. Y<tu laugh. 

Anf. 1 do, to .sec oflicions love 
Give cordials to the dead. 

Vent. You would be lost, then I 
Ant. I am. 

Vent. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 

Ant. I have to th’ utmost. Host thou think me 
desperate 

Without just cause ? No ; when 1 found all lost 
Beyond repair, 1 hid me from the world, 

And Icani’d to sconi it here ; wdiich now I do 
So heartily, 1 think it is not worth 
Tlie cost of keeping. 

Vent. Cie.sar thinks not so : 
lie’ll thank you fiir the gift he could not take. 

You would be kill’d like Tully, would vou ? Do 
Hold out your throat to Cicsar, ami die tamely. 

Ant. No, I can kill myself; and so resolve. 

Vent. 1 can die with you, too, wdien time shall 
serve; 

But fortune calls upon us now to live, 

To fight, to conquer. 

A7it. Sure thou dream’st, Ventidius 1 
Vent. No ; ’tis you dream ; you sleep away your hours 
Jn desperate sloth, miscall'd* j)hilo8ophy, 

Uj), up, for honour’s sake ; twxdve legions wait you, 
And long to call you chief. By painful joumeys 
I led ’em j)atient both of heat and hunger, 

Down froiii the Parthian marches to the Nile. 

’Twill do you good to see their sun-burnt faces. 

Their scarr’d cheeks, and chopt hands ; th.^re’s virtue 
in ’em : 

They’ll sell those mangled limbs at dca'A-er rates 
Than yon trim l>andH can buy. 

Ant. Where left you them I 
Vent. I said in Lower Syria, 

Ant. Bring ’em hither ; 

There may bo life in these. 

Vent. They will not come. 

Ant, Why didst thou mock my hopes with pro¬ 
mis’d aids, 

To double my despair 1 They’re mutinous. 

Vent, Most firm and loyal. 

An^, Yet they will not march 
To succour me. Oh, trifler 1 


Vent, They petition 
You would make haste to head ’em. 

Ant. I’rn besieg’d. 

Fien^. There’s but one way shut up. How came I 
Ant. I will not stir. [hither ! 

Vent. They would perhaps desire 
A better reason. 

Ant. I have never us’d 
My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. Why did they refuse to march I 

Vent. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Ant. What was’t they said \ 

Vent. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Why should they fight, indeed, to make her conquer. 
And make you more a slave ? To gain you kingdoms 
Which, for a kiss, at your next midnight feast 
You’ll sell to her ? Then she new names her jewels, 
And calls this diamond such or such a tax. 

Each pendant in her ear shall be a province. 

A^U. Ventidius, I allow your tongue free license 
On all my other faults ; but, on your life, 

No word of.Cleopatra; she deser^'cs 
More worlds than I can lose. 

Vent, Behold, you pow’rs, 

To wliom you have intrusted humankind ; 

See Europe, Afric, Asia put in balance, 

And all weigh'd down by one light worthless woman ! 
I think the gods are Aiironies, and give, 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 
To none but wasteful hands. 

Ant. You grow prcsumjituous. 

Ve 7 i(. 1 take the privilege of plain love to speak. 
Ant. Plain love ! plain arrogance, plain insolence ! 
Thy men arc cowards, thou an envious traitor; 

Who, under seeming honesty, hath vented 
Tlie burdim of thy rank o’erflowing gall. 

Oh, that thou wort my equal ; great in arms 
A.'i the first Civsar ^vas, that I might kill thee 
Without stain to my honour ! 

Vatt. You may kill me. 

You have done more already—call’d me traitor. 

Ant. Art thou not one ! 

}\nf. For showing you yourself, 

Which none else durst have done. But had I been 
That name which I disdain to speak again, 

I needed not have sought your abject fortunes, 

Come to partake your fate, to die with 3 'ou. 

What hinder'd me to’ve led my conqu’ring eagles 
To fill Octavius’ bands 1 1 could have been 

A tmitor then, a glorious happy traitor, 

And not have bcou so cull’d. 

Ant. Forgive me, soldier ; 

I’ve been coo passionate. 

Y'ou thought me false ; 

Tliought my old age betmy’d you. Kill me, sir; 
i’ray, kill me; yet you need not; your unkindnesn 
Has left your sword no work. 

Ant. 1 did not think so; 

I said it in my rage ; pr’ythec forgive me. 

Why didst thou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of what I would not hear ! 

Few/. No prince but you 
Could merit that sincerity I us’d ; 

Nor durst another man have ventur’d it; 

But you, ere love misled your wand’ring eyes, 

Were sure the chief and best of human race, 

Fram’d in the voiy pride and boast of nature. 

Ant. But Cleopatra- 

Go on ; for I can bear it now. 

Vent. No more. 

Ant. Thou dar’st not trust my passion ; but thou 
may’st; 

Thou only lov’st, the rest have flatter’d me. 

Fen^ Heaven’s blessing on your heart for that kind 
word. 

May 1 believe you love me I Speak again. 
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Ant, Indeed 1 do. Si>eak this, and this, and this. 
Thy praises were unjust; but I’ll deserve ’em. 

And yet mend all. Do with me what thou wilt; 
Lead me to victory ; thou know’st the way. 

Vent, And will you leave this- 

Ant. Pr’ythce, do not curse her. 

And I will leave her; though, heav’ii knows, I love 
Beyond life, conquest, empire, all, but honour; 

But I will leave her. 

Vent That’s my royal master. 

And shall we light ? 

Afit I warrant thee, old soldier ; 

Thou slialt behold me once again in iron. 

And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, * Come, follow me.* 

Vent Oh, now 1 hear my emperor ! In that word 
Octavius fell. Cods, let nie see that day. 

And, if I have ten years behind, take all ; 

I’ll thank you for th’ exchange. 

Ant Oh, Cleoi)atra ! 

Vejit Again ! 

Ant. I’ve done. In that last sigh she >x<^nt ; 

Ca?sar shall know what 'tis to force a lover 
From all he holds most dear. 

Ve7it Methiiiks you breathe 
Another soul; your looks are more divine ; 

You speak a hero, and you move a god. 

Afit. Oh, thou hast tir’d me ; luy soul’s in arms, 
And man's each part abtait me. Once again 
That noble eagerness of tight has sei/M me ; 

That eagerness with whicli 1 darted upward 
To Cassius’ camp. In vain the st('e})y hill 
Oppos’d my way ; in vain a war of spears 
Sung round my head, and jdanted all my shield ; 

I won the trenches, wliile my foremost men 
Lagg’d on the plain below. 

Vait. Ye gods, ye gods, 

For such another honour ! 

A7it Come on, my soldier ; 

Our hearts and arms are still the same. 1 long 
Once more to meet our foes; that tJiou and I, 

Like Time and Death, marching before our troops, 
May taste fate to ’em, mow ’em on a passage, 

And, ent’riiig where the utmost s(jua<lrons yield. 
Begin the noble harvest of the held. 

[Scene letAccen Borax and S hn^lntn.'] 

[Don Sebastian, Kin^of Portufral, is dcfeatefl in battle, and 
taken prisoner l»y tbe Moors, lb? is saveci from death by 
Dorax, a noblo rortugiust^ tboii a renegade in tbe eoiirt of 
tbe Emperor of I^arbary, but formerly Do ? Alonzo of Aleazar. 
Tbe train l>eing dismiss«sl, Dorax takes off bis turban, and 
ussumes bis rortuguese dress and manner.] 

Xlo7’. Now, do you know me! 

Seb. Thou shouldst be Aloiiz(». 

Do7\ So you should be Sebastian ; 

But when Sebastian ceas’d to be liiiuself, 

I ceased to be Alonzo. 

Seh. As in a dream 

I see thee here, and scarce believe mine eyes. 

Bor. Is it so strange to find me where itiy wTongs, 
And your inhuman tyranny, have sent me! 

Think not you dream : or, if you did, my injuries 
Shall call so loud, that lethargy should wake. 

And death should give you hack to answer me. 

A thousand nights have brush’d their balmy wings 
Over these eyes ; but ever when they clos’d, 

Your tyrant image forc’d them ope again, 

And dried the dews they brought. 

The long-expected hour is come at length, 

By xnaiily vengeance to redeem my fame: 

And that once clear’d, eternal sleep is welcome. 

Seh. I have not yet forgot I am a king, 

Whose royal office is redress of wrongs: 

If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face; 

1 have not yet forgot I am a soldier. 


Bo7\ ’Tis the first justice thou hast ever done mo; 
Then, though 1 lontlie this woman’s war of tongues. 
Yet shall my cause of vengeance lii*st be clear; 

And, Honour, be thou judge. 

Seh. Honour befriend us both. 

Beware, 1 warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms l)ecoming inujesty to hear: 

1 warn thee thus, Iwcause 1 know thy temper 
Is insolent and liaughtv to superiors : 

How often hast thou brav’d my ]>esiceful court, 

Fill’d it with noisy brsvwls and windy boasts ; 

And with past service, nauseously rej>cated, 
Ue]>Toacird e\’n me, thy l>rinee ! 

Bor. And well 1 iniglit, when you forgot reward, 
The part of heav’n in kings ; for ]>unishinent 
Is hangninn’s work, and (IriuLerv for devils. 

1 must and will reju'oaeh thee with my Her\iec. 
Tyrant ! It irks me so to eall my i>rim e ; 

But just r<‘s(, ntnu’iit and hanl usage coin'd 
Th’ unwilling word, and, grating as it is, 

'Fake it, for ’tis tliy due. 

Sit). !Iov.', tyrant t 
Jtor. 'J'yraiit! 

Sit). 'J'raiior! that miTiie thou eanst not echo ba(?k : 
'Fhat robe ol‘infamy, tluit eireumeision, 

Ill hid heneath tluit rohe, pnalaim thee traitor; 

Ami if a mime 

More foul thau traitor h*-, 'tis renegade, 

Jtur. If I'm a traitor, tliink, and hlush, tlmu tyrant, 
Whoso injuries h<*iray'd me into treason, 

Kfi’ue’d my loyalty, unhing'd my fdith. 

And hnrried me from hopes iif to liell ; 

All these, ami all my \et nntinisllrti erinu's. 

When 1 sliall rise to plead hefoie the saints, 

1 cliarge on thee, to malve thy ihimnitig sure. 

Svt). 'fhy old presiimptiKuis arrogance again, 

That hred my lirst dislike, and lluii mv loathing*, 

()iie<‘ more hi- warn'd, ami know me for thy king. 

]><})'. 'loo well I know thee, hut for king no more: 
'J’liis is not Lishon, mtr the eireie thi’*, 

W herf‘, like a statue, tlmu hast stood Iwsieg'd 
By sycophants, jind fools, the growth of eonrts ; 

\N here thy gull'd v\v<. In all the gaudy round, 

Met nothing hut a lie in every face ; 

And tlie gross flattery <tf a gaping crowd, 

Knvious who first should eateh. and first applaud 
'J'he stuff or royal mmsen.se : wlimi 1 s]>oke, 

My holiest homely tvords wiui; carp’d, ami censur'd, 
For want of courtly .sttle: relati'd actions. 

Though modestly repoited, pass’ll for boasts: 

Secure of merit, if I ask’d reward, 

'I’liv hungry minions thought tlmir rights invaded, 
And the bread snatch'd from jiimps and purusitCH. 
Henriqiiez answer'd, w ith a r(>ad\ lie. 

To save his king's, the boon was hegg’d before. 

Sib. M liat say'st tlmu of Ileiiriquez? Now, by 
hear ’ll, 

'J imu inov’st me more by hardy naming hliii, 

1 hut: all tliy foul, unmanner'd, scurril taunts. 

Bor. Ami therefore ’twas to gall thee that I nam’d 
him ; 

Tliat thing, that nothing, but a cringe and smile; 
'fhat woinati, hut more duuh’d ; or if a man, 
Corrupted to a woman ; thy nian-inistress. 

Sib. All false as hell or thou. 

Bor. Yes; full as false 
As that 1 Horv’fl th(‘e fifteen hard cainpaigris, 

And pitch’d thy standard in these foreign fields: 

By me thy greatnoKS grew ; thy years grew with it; 
But thy ingratitude outgrew’ them both. 

Seh. I see to what thou tend’st; Imt tell me firet, 

If those great acts were done alone for me : 

If love produc’d not some, and pride the rest I 
Bo7\ Why, love does all that’s noble here below : 
But all th advantage of that love was thine; 

For, coming fraughted back, in either hand 
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With palm and olive, victory and peace,, 

I wa« indeed prepared to ask rny own 
(For Violante's vows were mine before): 

Thy malice had ])revention, ere I 8i)okc; 

And ask’d rue Violante for Ileuriquez. 

*St'6. I meant tlice a reward of greater wor*th. 

I Dor. Wlierc justice wanted, could rcw’ard be hop’d ? 
! Could the robb’d passenger expect a bounty 
From those rapacious hands ivlio stripp’d him first? 

ikb. He had my promise ere I knew thy love. 

Dor. My services deserv’d thou shouldst revoke it. 

Stb. 'fhy insolence had canceH’d all tliy sen icc ; 

To violate my laws, even in my court, 

Sacred to j>eace, and sale from all affronts ; 

Kv’n to my fatre, and done iii nty despite. 

Under the \\ ing of awful majesfy 
To strike the man 1 lov’d ! 

Dor. I'iv’n in the face of heav’n, a j)lace more sacred. 
Would I have struck the man who, prompt by power, 
WouM seize my right, and rob n>e of my love: 

Hut, for a blow ju-oA oked by thy injustice, 

'I’he hasty product of a just despair, 

\V*lien he refus’d to meet me in the field. 

That tliou shouldst make a cowarfl's ('aase tl»y own ! 

*ScA. He durst : nay, nion-, desir'd and begg’d with 
tears. 

To meet thy cluilleiige fairly : ’twas tl'v fault 
;; To make it public ; but my duty, tlum 
j 'fo inteqiose, on pain <»f my displeastire, 

! ' Hetwixi your swords. 

I; Dor. ()!i ]uiin of infamy 
li He should lia\(? di>ob<>y’d. 

jj 'i'll’ indignity tlum dld'^L was meant to me : 

i! Thy gloomy eyes were cast on me witli scorn, 

| ! .Vs who slioubl say, the blow was tJiere intended ; 

Ij Hut tluit thou didst not dare to lilt thy hands 
y Against anointed )M.»\ver : so was I f'U'cM 
ji To do a sovereign justice to myself, 

' And .spurn thee from mv presence, 
j : J>oi'. 'I'hou hast dar'd 
j 'J’o tell me what 1 durst not tell myself: 
j I durst not think that I was sjuirnM, and live; 
i And live lo luiar it b(»asted to nyy face. 

; All my long avarice of liononr lost, 

I' Heaji’d ui> in youth, and hoarded up for ago: 

Has Honour’s fountain ti»en suck’d back the stream I 
He has; and hooting boys may drv-sho(ki>ass, 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 

; (ii>e me my b»v(‘, my Imnour; give them back— 

' (live me revenge, while I have breath to ask it. 
i iSVA. Now, by this honour’d order which I wear, 
j More gladly would I giAC than thou dur’st a^k it. 

: Nor shall the sacred character of king 
I He urg’d to shield mo from thy hold appeal. 

If I have injur'd thee, that makes us e<iual : 

■ The wrong, if done, dtdias’d me doAvn to thee: 

; Hut thou hast cliarg’d me Avith ingratitinle ; 

I Hast thou not charg'd me ? fspeak. 
j Dor. Thou knoAv’st T have ; 

I If thou disoAvir.st that imjuuation, draAv, 

And prove niy charge a lie. 

! iS'cA. No ; to disprove that lie, T must not draAA*; 
j He conscious to tliy worth, and tell thy sonl 
I What thou hast done this day in my defence: 
i To fight thee, aftc'r this, Avhat Avere it else 
i Than owning that ingratitude thou iirgc.st ? 

That isthmus stands between two ruvshing scius; 
Which, mounting, view eacli other from afar, 

And strive in vain to meet. 

Dor. I’ll cut that isthmus ; 

Thou know’st I meant not to preserve thy life, 

But to reprieve it, for my own revenge. 

I sav’d thee out of honourable malice: 

Now draw; I should be loath to think thou dar’st not: 
Beware of such another vile excuse. 

Seb, Oh, patience, heav’n 1 


Dor. Beware of patience too ; 

That’s a suspicious word : it had been proper. 

Before thy foot had spum’d me; now *ti« base; 

Yet, to disami thee of thy last defence, 

I have thy oath for my security: 

The only boon I begg’d Avas this fair combat: 

Fight, or be perjur’d noAv; that’s all thy choice. 

Seb. Noav can I tliank thee as thou wouldst be 
thank’d; [Droming^ 

Never was vow of honour better paid. 

If my true sAvord but hold, thfin this shall be. 

"rhe sprightly bridegroom, on his wedding-night. 

More gladly enters not the lists of love. 

Why, ’tis enjoyment to be summon’d thus. 

Go; bear iny message to Henriquez’ ghost ; 

And say his master and his friend reveng’d him. 

Dor. His ghost ! then is my hated riA'al dead? 

Sib. 'file question is beside our present purpose; 
Thou seest me ready ; delay too long. 

Dor. A minute is not much in cither’s life, 

When there's but one betwixt us; throw it in, 

Aud give it liiin of us avIio is to fall. 

Seb. He's dead: make haste, and thou may’at yet 
o’ertaki; him. 

Dor. When I was hasty, thou d lay’dst me longer. 

I pry thee, let me liedgc one moment more 
Ini', thy promise : for (by life preserved. 

Be find ; and ttrll me how that rival died, 

\S hose <leatb, next thine, I Avlsh’d. 

Sib. If it Avould please thee, thou shouldst never 
Hut thou, like jealousy, inquir’st a truth, [know. 
Which found, will torture thee: he died in fight; 
Fought next my jierson ; as in concert fought: 

Kept pace for jiace. and blow for every blow ; 

Save Avh«?n he beav’il his shield in my defence. 

Ami on liis naked .side received my wound : 

I’hcn, Avhen be could no more, he fell at once, 

But roll*<l liis falling l>ody cross their way, 

And made a buhvark of it for his prince. 

Dor. 1 never can forgn e him such a death! 

Sth. I prophesic<l tliy proud soul could not Ixjar it. 
Noav, jinIge thyself, avIio best deserv’d my love. 

I kncAv you both; and, durst I say, as hcav’tt 
ForekncAv among the shining angel host 
Who shoubl stand fmu, who fall. 

Dor. Hud he been tempted so, so bad he falFn ; 
.\nd so had 1 been favour'd, hail I stood. 

Sb, \ATiut bad been, is unkrioAAui ; Avhat is, appears ; 
Confess lie justly was preferr’d to tliee. 

/>or. Had I been born Avith his indulgent stars, 

My fortune liad been his, and his been mine. 

Gh, Avorse than hell! Avhat glory have I lost, 

And Avhat has he acquii ’il by such a death ! 

I should have fallen by Sebastian’s side ; 

My corpse had been the buhvark of my king. 

His glorious end Avas a patch'll Avork of fate, 
lll-.sorted AA'ith a soft ell'eminate life ; 

It suited better AAuth my life than his 
So to have died : mine had been of a piece, 

Spent in your service, dying at your feet. 

Seb. Tlie more effeminate and soft liis life. 

The more his fame, to struggle to the field. 

And meet his glorious fate : confess, proud spirit 
(For I Avill have it from thy verv' mouth). 

That better he deserv’d my love than thou. 

Dor. Oh, whither would you drive me! I must grant, 
I must grant, but Avith a SAAclling soul, 
Henriquez had your love Avith more desert: 

For you he fought and died ; I fought against you; 
Through all the mazes of the bloody field 
Hunted your sacred life ; which that I miss’d. 

Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my soul; my soul’s a re^cide. 

iScft. Thou mightst have given it a more gentle xiiaine; 
I'hou meant’st to kill a tyrant, not a king. 

Speak; didst thou not, Alonzo ? 
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Scene—St Mark’n. Enter PniuM and Jakkikiu 

Pri. No more! I’ll hear uo more ! begone, and 
leave me ! 

Jaf. Not hear me ! by Jiiy sufrerings })iit you Bhall! 
My lord—my lord ! I’m not that abject wretch 
You think me. Patience ! where’n the distance throws 
Me back ho far, but I rimy boldly HjK;iik 
In rigid;, though j)roud oi){»re.''si(Ui will not hear me? 
PrI. Have you not wrong’d me? 

Jtrf. Could my nature e’er 
Have lu-ook’d injustice, or the doing wrongs, 

I ncc’d not now ilius low have bent myself 
1V> gain a hearing from a cruel fath(;r. 

WrougM Y<»u i 

Pri. Ve'-, wrong'd me ! in ih<‘ ijice^t jMtint, 

'J'he Imnour of my hoUM*, y<tu’ve <lone me wrong'. 

You may remember (for 1 now will sjaak, 

And urge its l>i'.‘'en(‘ss) when you first came home 
J-'rom travel, with sueh hoge.s as made you hxtk'd oi» 
PT hII men’s eyes, a youth el’(‘xpectat ii)n ; 

PhaisM with your growing virtue, I n'CcivM y<»u ; 
Courted, ami souglit to rais(> you tu your merit’ ; 

?.ly liouse, m;, table, nay, my ibrtune too, 

Mv \ery self, was yours ; you might have u.^’d m<.‘ 

'l o your he.'^t ser\ ie; ; ]ik<‘ an ojien fu' ml 
I treated, trustod vou, and tlmught you mine ; 

AN’hen, in I't'ijuital <,!'luv ho-^t eml-avours, 

You trea<‘herously j)Vue(isM to undo me; 

Sedue d the tveakm ■ of niv age's darlin; , 

My only child, and .-ado Jiiu’ from my bou>m. 

01) ! } iel \ idera ! 

Jiff. ’’1 is to me Voii owe luu' ; 

Childh‘ss had you h' cn el>e. and in the grate 
Your nann? extinct ; no more I’riuli hoard of. 

You may I'lumunbei-, scaiv..- titc wars are J'.'t-t, 

Since in vom- luiganiim.' \ ou .'■ail’d to .see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; 

And 1 was with \eu : tour un.ddllul jtilol 
ihish'd us u]>on a rock ; wln n to your hoar 
You made lor safety : enU’iM lir-t yourseli ; 

Th’ alifightcil lh‘l\ idera, following no\i, 

Ah she stood trembling on the ti'-.'-eTs side, 

\\d»s by a wave wash’d off into the tlee}>; 

^^dien instantly 1 plung'd intf* tlie sea, 

And huth'liug the hillow.s to lu r rescmg* 

HedeeinM her Id'e wilii halt’the lo.s.s oj mine. 

Like a rich «-on'|nest, in one hami 1 bore her, 

And with the otin'r tlash’fl the saucy waves, 

Tiiut tlirong'd and press’d to r<d» me of my pri/.c. 

1 brouglil her, gavo her to your despairing arms : 
Iiidce(l you thank'd me ; hut, a holder grutimdc 
Hose iu her soul : for from that Imur she lut'd me, 
Till for her iii'e she paid me with hersclj’. 

Pri. You stole her from me ; like a thief you stole 
lier, 

At dead of night ! that cursed bfuir you chose 
To rillc me of all my heart ludd dear. 

Alay all your Joys in her prove false, like mine ! 

A feterile fortune and a harren bed 
Attend you both : continual discord make 
Your dayis and nigdits bitter, ami grievous still: 

May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Opprc.ss and grind you ; till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your [)ortion. 

Jaf. Half of your curse you have bestow’d in vain. 
Heav’n has already crown’d our faithful loves 
’U^ith a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty : 

May ho live to prove moi-© gentle than his grandsire, 
And happier than his father! 

Pn, Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your cant 
■With hungry cries ; whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps in bitterness of want. 


Jaf. You talk as if ’twould please you. 

Pri. ’Twould, by heaven! 

Jaf. Would I were in my grave 1 
Pri. And she, too, with thee ; 

For, living here, you ’re but my curs’d remembrancers 
1 once was happy ! 

Jaf. You use mo thu.s, because you know my soul 
Is fond of Relvidora. You perceive 
My life feeds on her, tlierefore thus you treat me. 
Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hi ridel’s me 
But I might send her back to you with contumedy, 
Aud court iny fortune where she would be kinder. 
l*ri. You dare not do’t. 

Jaf. Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 

My heart, that awes me, is too much iny master: 
Three years arc pa.st .since first our vow's wo*i 
pligditi'd, 

During which time the world must bear me witness 
I’ve treaUMl Bclvidera like your daughter, 

'I’he daughter of a senator of \'enice : 

Distinction, place, attendanee, and observance, 

Due to her birth, she always has eorniuanclcd ; 

Out of mv 'Itth' fn-tune I've done thi.s; 

Because (tliougli hopele.ss e’er to win your nature) 

The world might see 1 lov’d her t\>r herself; 

Nor us the heire.ss of the gi'oat l^riuli. • 

J* i. No more. 

./<//’. Yes, all, an«l then iidieu for ever. 

'I'herc'.s not a wieich that lives on common charity 
But’s happier than nio ; for 1 have known 
Th<? luscious .sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft cojit(‘nt about my head, 

And never wak'd but to a joyful morning: 

Yet now must fall, like a lull car of corn, 

Who^’C blossom ’.scap’d, vet’s witlicr’d in the ripening. 

J*ri. Home, and be humble ; Htudy to retreiich; 
Discharge the lazy vermin in thy hall, 
d’hose j>ageat)ts of thy folly : 

Reduce the gliit'ring trapping.^ of thy wife 
To humble wce<ls, fit for thy little state: 

Then to some suhurh cottage both retire ; 

Drudge to feed loathsome life; get brai.s and starve. 
Home, home, I say. [Exit. 

Jof. Yes, if my heart would let me— 

This ])roud, tiiis swelling heait: home I w’ould go. 

But that my doors arc hateful to my eyes. 

Fill’d and dainm'd up with gaping creditors : 

I’ve now' imt fifty ducats in the world. 

Yet still I am in love, and pleas’d with ruin. 

O Belvidera ! Oh ! she is my w ife— 

And we will bear our wayward fate together, 

But ne'er know' comfort more. 


Enter Bki.viokra. 

Pd. Aly lord, my love, my refuge! 

Ilapjiy my eves when they behold thy face! 

My heavy lieart will leave its doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprightly joys. 

Oh, smile, as when our loves w'ere in their spring, 
Aiul cheer my fainting soul! 

Jaf, As when our loves 

Were in their spring ! Has, then, my fortune chang’d 
thee ? 

Art thou not, Beh idera, still the same, 

Kind, good, and tender, as my amis first found 
thee ? 

If thou art alter’d, where shall I have harbour! 
Where ease my loaded heart 1 Oh ! where complain I 
Bel. Does this apjwiarlike change, or love decaying, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom, 

With all the resolution of strong truth ! 

I joy more in thee 

I Than did thy mother, when she hugg’d thee first, 

And bless’d the gods for all her travail past. 
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Jaf. Can there in woman be such glorious faith 1 
Sure, all ill stories of thj sex are false ! 

Oh, woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you: 

There’s in you all that we believe of Heav’n ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! 

Bd. If love be treasure, wejll be wondrous rich ; 
Oh ! lead me to some desert, wide and wild. 

Barren as our misfortunes, where my soul 
May have its vent, where I may tell aloud 
To the high heavens, and ev’ry list’ning planet, 

With what a boundless stock my bosom’s fraught. 

Jaf. Oh, Belvidera ! doubly I’m a beggar: 

Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee. 

Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre heml, 

Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger ? Can these limbs, 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love. 

Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty ? 

When banish’d by our miseries abroad 
(As suddenly we shall be), to seek out 
In some far climate, where our names are strangers, 
For charitable succour, wilt thou then, 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together, 

And the blOak winds shall whistle round our bends ; 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me { Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me witli love t 
Bel. Oh ! I will love, even in madness b>v(‘ th(‘e I 
Though my distracti'd senses should i'orsake me, 

I’d find some intervals when iny poor heart 
Should ’suage itself, and bo let loose to thine. 

Though the bare earth be all our resting p]ae<', 

Its roots our food, soine cliff our hubitutinu, 

I’ll make this arm a pillow for thine head ; 

And, as thou sighing Host, and swell’d with sorrow, 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 

Then praise our God, and watch tlioe till the morning. 
Jaf. Hear this, you Ileav’ns, and wonder how you 
made her! 

Reign, reign, ye monarehs, that divide the world; 
Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine ; 

Like gaudy ships, the obsequious billows full. 

And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 

They wait but for a storm, and tlien devour you ! 

1, in my private bark already wreck’d, 

Like a poor merchant, driven to unknown land. 

That had, by chance, pack’d up bis choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and .sav’d only that; 

Since I must wander farther on the shore, 

Thus hug my little, but my precious .•^torc. 

Resolv’d to scorn and trust my fate no more. \Ejcant. 

[Jafficr joins w itl> Pierre and others in .'i conspiracy aejainst 
the senate. lie communicates tlie secret to IteJvideru, and 
she, anxious to save her father’s life, pjcn.'iiJs on Jatlier to dis¬ 
close the whole to the senators. The betrayed conspirators arc 
condemned to death.] 

Scene—A Street. Enter Jakkiku. 

Jaf. Final destruction seize on all the world! 

Bend dowm, ye heav’ns, and, shutting round the earth, 
Crush the vile globe into its own confusion ! 

Enter Belvidkra. 

Bd. My life -- 

Jaf. My plague- 

Bel. Nay, then, I see my ruin. 

If I must die ! 

Jaf. No, death’s this day too busy ; 

Thy father’s ill-tim’d mercy came too late. 

I thank thee for thy labours, though; and him too. 
But all my popr, betrayed, unhappy friends. 

Have summons to |>Tepare for Fate’s black hour. 

Yet, Belvidera, do not fear my cruelty, 


Nor let the thoughts of death perplex thy fancy; 

But answer me to what I shall demand. 

With a firm temper and unshaken spirit. 

Bd. I will, when I’ve done weeping .— 

Jaf. Fie, no more on’t! 

Ilow long is’t since the miserable day 
We wedded first ? 

Bel. Oh, Oh ! 

Jaf. Nay, keep in tliy tears, 

Le.st they iininan me too. 

Bd. Heaven knows 1 cannot; 

The words you utter sound so ^eiy sadly, 

The streams will follow- 

Jaf. Come, I’ll kiss them dry. 

Bel. But was’t a miserable day ? 

Jaf. A curs’d cue. 

Bd. I thought it otherwise; ami you have often 
sworn, 

Wlien sur(‘ you si)okc the truth, you’ve sworn, you 
blessM it. 

Jaf. ’'Jhvas a rash oath. 

Bd. Then why am I not curb’d too. 

Jaf No, Ilchiclera; by th’ eternal truth, 

1 dote with too much fondness. 

Jkl. Still so kind? 

Still, then, do you love me ? 

.Taf. ^taii ne'er was ])les>M, 

Since the first pair first met, as I have been. 

Bd. 'I’heu sure ymi will not eurhO me? 

Jaf. No, ril Mess thee. 

I eame on Belvi<UTa, to bless ibee. 

’Tis now, 1 think, three years wc*\<‘ li\ \l loijctber. 

Ikl. And may no fatal minutt* ever jiart us, 

Till, reverend grown, for age and love, we go 
Down to one grave, as our last bod, togotiier ; 

There slee}> in ]>< ace till an eternal mornirig, 

Jaf, Did not 1 say 1 came to bless iheo ? 

Bd. You (lid. 

Jaf. I'hen hear me, bount(“(>us Heaven, ^ 

I*our (bovn your Mes.^ings on this beauteous head, 
Where everlasting sweets an* always springing, 

With a continual giving band : let peace, 

Honour, and safety, always Imver round her; 

Feed her with ]>lenty; let her eye< ne\‘r se(^ 

A sight of sorrow', nor her heart know’ mourning ; 
Crown all her days w ith joy, lier nights w ith rest, 
Harmless as her own thoughts ; and ])ro}> lier virtue, 
To bear the los.s of one tliat too much lov’d ; 

And comfort her w'ith patience in our jairtiiig. 

Bd. How? parting, parting ? 

.laf Yes, for ever parting ! 

I have RW'orn, Belvidera, by yon nen\’n, 

That best can tell how' much 1 lose to lea\e thee, 

We part this hour for ever. 

Bel. Oh ! call back 

Your cruel lilcssing; stay with mo, and curse me. 

Jaf. 'Sow bold, licart, or never. 

Bd. By all the tender days we’ve liv’d together, 
Pity my sad condition ; speak, but speak. 

Jaf. Murder! unhold mu : 

Or by th’ immortal destiny that doom’d me 

[Draws his da^r/er. 

To this curs’d minute, I’ll not live one longer: 

Resolve to let me go, or see me fall- 

Hark—the dismal bell [Bassint^ bdl tolls. 

Tolls out for death 1 I must attend its call too ; 

For my poor frleiul, my dying Pierre, (.‘xpects me: 

He sent a message to require Pd sec him 
Before he died, and take liis last forgiveness. 

Farewell for ever! 

Bel. Leave thy dagger with me: 

Bequeath me something. Not one kiss at parting t 
Oh, my poor heart, when wilt thou break 1 
/af. Yet stay: 

We nave a child, as yet a tender infant: 

Bo a kind mother to nim when 1 am gone • 
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Breed him iii virtue, and the ])aths of honour, 

But never let him know his father’s story : 

I charge thee, guard liim from the wi'ongH my fate 
May do his future fortune or his name. 

Now—nearer yet— 

Oh, that my arms were riveted 
Thus rouiKl thee ever! But my friends! rny oath! 
This, and no moiv. \K'ima ha\ 

BcL Another, sure another. 

For that poor little one, you’ve ta’cn such care of. 

I’ll give't him truly. 

JaJ\ So—now, farewell I 
2M. I'or ov er ? 

Jof. lleav’n knows, for ever! all good angels guard 
Bus*! [/;./•//. 

Btl. All ill ones, sure, had charge of me this moment. 
Oh, give me daggers, lire or water: 

How T couM hired, liow hum, how drown, the waves 
Huzzing and foaming round my sinking head, 

Tilt I <iescf‘nde<l to the peaceful hottom! 

Oh! there’s all ((uiet— here, all rag(' and fury! 

'riu! air’s too thin, and j)ierces my weak hrain ; 

I»long for thick suhstantial sle<'p : Hell! iiell! 

Burst from the centre', rage and ntar aloud. 

If thou art half so hot, so mad as I am. [Krif. 

Seem-Rt SenifttM ami a 'Wljeel prfpnro^l for 

tli(' I'.xocutiou of I’lKiinr 

laiter ('.vr'TAiv, 1 itr., l',x k( i tio.vkr, nml 

HaUMc. 

Pin'. My friend not yet ('onu'! 

I'.ntcr Ja kci kh. 

Jd^. (di, Pierre! 

Bor. Dear to my arms, though thou’st undone my 
fame, 

T caii’t forget to love the(', Pr*\thee, .TufTier, 

Forgive that tilthy blow my jmssion dealt thee! 

I am now ju’ejiaring for tin; land of peace, 

And fain would have the eliaritahle wishes 
Of all good men, like thee, to hless my jounjev. 

Cdpt. The time g-rows sluu t; your I’riends are dead 
already. 

Jitf. Dead! 

Bin'. Ye-I, dead, .lather ; they’ve all die<l like men 
too, 

Worthy their character. 

,Utf. And what mu^t I do! • 

Pier. Oh, .Tafiier! 

Jitf. Speak aloud thy burden’d s<»ul. 

And tell thy troubles to thy tortur'd friend. 

i’/Vr. Friend ! Couldst thou yet boa friend, a gene« 
rous friend, 

I might l»op(? comfort from thy noble sorrows, 
lleuveji knows I want u frieml! 

Jftf. And I a kind <»ne, 

That would not thus scorn my repenting virtue. 

Or think, when he’s to die, niy thoughts are i<lK*. 

Pier. No! live, I charge thee, Jatiier. 

Jd/. Yes, I will live : 

But it shall be to see thy full reveng'd, 

At such a rate, as V’cnice long shall groan for. 

Pier. Wilt thou ? 

I will, by Heaven ! 

Pier. Tlien still thou’rt noble, 

And I forgive thee. Oh! - yet—shall I trust thee I 
No; Fve been false already. 

Piti\ Dost thou love me ? 

Ja^. IVip up rny heart, and satisfy thy douhtings. 
J^ter, Curse on this weakness ! 

Jaf. Tears? Amazement! Tears? 

I never saw thee melted thus before ; 

And know there’s somothiing labouring in thy bosom, 
That must have vent; though I’m a villain, tell me. 
Pier. Seest thou that engine \ iPointing to ike wheel. 
Jaf. Why! ^ 


Pia\ Is’t fit a soldier, who has liv’d with honour. 
Fought nations’ quaiTels, and been crown’d with con¬ 
quest. 

Be expos’d a common carcass, on a wheel ? 

Jaf. Hah! 

l*dr. Speak! is’t fitting? 

Jn f. Fitting? 

J*dr. I’d have thee undertake 
Something that’s noble, to preserve my memoiy 
From the disgrace that’s ready to attaint it. 

Copt. 'J'he <lay grows late, sir. 

PUr. I’ll make liastc. Oh, Jaffier 
'Fhoiigh thou hast betray’d me, do nie someway Justice. 
Jaf. What’s to be done ? 

Pier. This, and no more. [//e tchispers Jap. 

Jaf. Hall I i.«t’t then so ? 

Pin'. Most certainly. 

Jdf. ril do’t. 

Remember. 

Copt. Sir- 

Pin'. Come, now I’m ready. 

Captain, you should be a gentleman of honour: 

Keep off the rabble, that 1 may have room 
'i’(f entertai.i rny fate, and die with decenc 3 ^ 

You’ll think on’t ? [To Jaf, 

Jof. ’J'wont grow stale before to-morrow. 

[l"jKUiiK aruf .lAKriEti aactml the scaffold .— 
Execltionek hinds Pieriu:. 

J*i'r, Now, .lallier ! now I’m going! Now— 

J(tf. Hav(‘ at thee, 

Thou honest heart, then!—there— [sStohs him. 

And this is well too. [Stahs hinmif. 

J^in'. Now thou hast indeed been faithful ! 

'fhis was nobly done!—We have deceived the senate. 
.Idj. Bravely. 

Pin'. Ha, ha, ha-(th! oh! 

[Falls dutni oa the scaffoldy and dies, 
Jaf. Now, ye eurs'd rulers, 

Thus of the blood ye've slicd, I make libation, 

And Hjtrinkle it mingling. it rest upon y^ou 

And all your race. Oh, j)oor Belvidera! 

Sir, I have a wife ; bear this in safety to her, 

A token that, with my dying breath, I bless’d her, 
And the dear little infant left behind me. 

Fm sick—Fm quiet. [Pies, 

[ The scene doses nj^on them, 

Bt'one—Apartment in Priuli’s House. 

Filter Piui in, JIki vidkua distracted, and two of her 
A\omcn. 

Pei. Strengthen lier heart with patience, pitying 
Heaven. 

BtL Come, come, come, come, come ; nay, come to 
bed, 

Pr’y thee, mv love. The winds ! hark how they whistle ! 
And the min bc'ats ! Oh, how the weather shrinks me I 
1 say you shall intt go ; you shall not: 

Whip your ill-nature ; get you gone, then. Oh ! 

Art? you retunied ? See, father, here he’s come again : 
Am I to blame to love him ? 0, thou clear one. 

Why do you lly me I are you angi*v still, then ? 
Jaflier, when* art thou ? J'ather, why do you do thus ! 
Stand otf—don’t hide him from me. He’s there some¬ 
where. 

Stand off, 1 say ! MTiat! gone ? Remember, tyrant, 
1 may revenge myself for this trick one day. 

Enter CArrAix, and whispers Priuli. 

Pri. News—what news i 
Capt. Most .‘^ad, sir ; 

Jaffier, upon the scalfold* to prevent 
A shameful death, stabb’d Pierre, and next himself; 
Both fell together. 

Bd. I la! look there! 

My husband bloody, and hia friend too! Murder ! 
Who has done this I Speak to me, thou sad vision; 
On these poor trembling knees I beg it. Vanish’d! 
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Here they went down.—Oh, I’ll dig, dig the dcii up! 
Hoa, Jaraer, Jaffier! 

Peep up, and give me but a look. I hare him! 

I have got him, father! Oh I 

My love! ray dear! my blessing! help me! help me! 
They’ve hold of me, and drag me to the bottom! 

Nay—now they pull so hard—farewell- [Don. 

Pri. Oh! lead me into some place that’s fit for 
mourning; 

Where the free air, light, and the cheerful sun. 

May never enter; hang it round with black. 

Set up one taper, that may light a day 
As long as I’ve to live ; and there all leave me: 
Sparing no tears when you this tale relate, 

But bid all cruel fathers dread in}^ fate. 

[^Eurmit Onmes. 

[Parti Jif/.] 

Where am I ? Sure I wander ’midst enchantnient, 
And never more shall find the way to rest. 

But 0 Monimia ! art thou indeeil resolv'd 
To punish me with everlasting abseneo ? ^ 

Why turii’st thou from me I’m alone already ! 
Methinks I stand upon a naked beach 
Sighing to winds and to the seas complaining ; 

Whilst afar off the a'csscI sails away. 

Where all the treasure of my soul’s embark'd ! 

Wilt thou not turn ? 0 could those eyes lait speak ! 

I should know all, for love is pregnant in them ! 

They swell, they press their beams upon me still ! 
Wilt thou not speak If wo must part for ever. 

Give me but one kind word to think u])on, 

And please myself with, while my heart is breaking. 

The Orjf/ian. 

! [Picture of a Witch.'] 

Through a close lane as T pursued my journey, 

And meditating on the last night’s visi(»n, 

I spied a wrinkled liag, with age gruwn douhic, 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to lierseif; 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gallM and re<l, 
And palsy shook her head ; her hands 8eeine<l wither’d ; 
And on her crooked shoulder had slie wrapp'd 
The tatter’d remnant of an old striped hanging, 
Which served to keep her carcass from the cold. 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o’er coarsely patched 
With different coloured rags—black, red, uhite, yellou , 
And seem’d to speak variety of wretchedness. 

1 ask’d her of the way, wliich she informed me ; 

Then craved my charity, and bade me hasten 
To save a sister. 

[Dcsmptio7i of Mor)ung.'\ 

Wish’d Morning’s come ; and noAv upon the plains, 
And distant mountains, where tliey feed their flocks, 
The happy shepherds leave their homely hut.s, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day. 

The lusty swain comes with hi.s well-fill’d scrip 
Of healthful viands, which, when Imngcr calls. 

With much content and appetite he eats, 

To follow in the field his daily toil. 

And dress the grateful glebe that yields him fruits. 
The beasts that under the warm hedges slept, 

And weather’d out the cold bleak night, are up ; 

And, looking towards the neighbouring pa.sture8, raise 
Their voice, and bid their fellow-brutes good morrow. 
The cheerful birds, too, on the tops of trees, 

Aaiemble all in choirs ; and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 

[KiUmg a Boar,"] 

Forth from the thicket rush’d another boar, 

So large, he seem’d the tyrant of the woods, 


With all his dreadful bristle.s raised on high ; 

They seem’d a grove of speai-s upon his back : 

Foaming, he came at me, where 1 was posted, 
Whetting his huge long tusks, and gaping wide, 

As he already had me for his prey ; 

Till, brandishing my well-poi.s’d javelin high, 

With tills bold executing arm 1 striick 
The ugly brindled monster to the heart. 

NATHANIEL LEE. i 

Anotlicr tragic poet of this period was Nathaniel j 
Lee, who possessed no small portion of the fire of ge- i 
iiiiis, though unfortuiiat(dy ‘near jillied’ to madness. | 
Lee was the son of a Ih'rtfordshire elergyinan, and | 
received a cla.ssit'al education, tir.st at SVestminster ; 
scliot)!, ami afrerwanls at Trinity college, (Cambridge. • 
He trietl the stage both as an actor and author, 
was four years in iK'dlaiii from w ild insanity ; hut , 
recovering liis reason, resumed bis labours as a dra¬ 
matist, and tluingh subject to fits of partial derange- j 
inent, continued to write till tlie end of bis life, lit* 1 
was the author of elevcii tragedies, besides assisting ! 
Drydeii in tlie enm]H>sition of two ])ieees, ^TJclIpits [ 
ami the <>/'(hitisc. Tin; nnfortunute ])uet w as 

ill his latter days .supj>orted liy charity; lu'died in. 
London, and w'as Inirietl in St ('lemeiit's (’Imr-.-h, 
April b, IGttg. ’I'lie best of Lee’s tragedii'S are the 
Rlrol (^itccns^ or Ah ramlcr th>’ (imit, Mithndati s, ' 
Thcodocius, ami Jjuciiis Jiniius Jiru.fiis. In iiraising 
Alexamhu'. Drvdon alludes to tin* jK/wa-r of his friimd 
in moving the passions, and counsels liim to de.sjtise 
those critics who eondeinn 


Wc licre indicated tlie source both of Ty(> jj 

strength and of his w(‘akness. In teiiderm ss a 
genuine ])a.ssi<*n, lu; excels I )rvden : Init his style ofti | 
(h'generates into homhast and extravagant fren/.y- ' 
a defect which was lieightened in his late ])roduetioitS 
by Ins mental malady. Tin- author was aware of liis 
weakness. *lt lias often Ixaai oliservc'd against me,’ 
he .says in Ids dedi('ation of d’licodosiiis, ‘tliat T 
alamnd in niujorcincdfitm it •, but 1 liojie the world will 
pardon the sallies of youtii: agc’, despomleney, and 
dulness, eomeJ:()o fast of tliemselves. I discommend 
no man for keeping the beaten ritiid; hut I am sure 
the noble Iniiiti.'rs tiiat, follow the game must leap 
hedges and ditches sometimes, and inn at all, or 
never come into the fall of a cjuarn .' He w anted 
discretion to temper Ids tropical genius, and reduce 
Ids poetical conce])tions to consisteney and order; 
yet among his wdld ardour and martial enthusiasm 
are very soft and gnreefnl lim's. Drvden Idmself has 
no finer image tlian tlie following :— 

Speecli is morning t«( tlu; mind ; 

It spreads tin? heautcous images abroad, 

Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 

Or thi.s declaration of love : — 

I disdain 

All pomp when thou art Ity : far be tlie noise 
Of kings and courts from us, whoso geuile souls 
Our kinder stars liave steer'd anotiier way. 

Free as the forest-birds we’ll pair together, 

Fly t() the arbours, grots, and fiowery meads. 

And, ill soft murmurs, interchange our souls ; 
7’ogether drink the crystal ot'the stream, 

Or taste the yellow fruit whicli autumn yields ; 

And Tvhen the golden evening calls us homC) 

Wing to our downy nest, ami sleep till mom. 

The heroic style of Lee (verging upon rhodomon- 
tade) may be seen in such lines as the following, 
descriptive of Junius Brutus throwing off his dis- 
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ji^uise of idiocy after the rape of Lucreco by Tar- 
quin ;— 

As from night’s womb the glorious day breaks forth, 
And seems to kindle from the setting stars ; 

So, from the blackness of ^'oung "J’arquin’s crime 
And furnace of his lust, the virtuous soul 
Of Junius llrutuM catches bright occasion. 

I see the pillars of his kingdom totter: 

The rape of Liicrece is the midnight lantern 
That lights my genius down to the foundation. 

Leave mo to work, my Titus, O my son ! 

For from this spark a lightning shall arise, 

That must ere night purge all the Homan air, 

And then the thunder of his ruin follows. 

hetwcni IJrutm and Tittup^ h h 

[Titus havin}7 Jolnwl the Tarquin compiraev, is condernm^l 
by bis own fatlier to snll'cr tlio death of a traiff»r. Hnitns takes 
a last frirew».‘l] of liini.] 

Jh'ufvA. Well, 1'itus, speak ; how is it with thee now i 
iVoiild attend awhile this mighty motion, 

Walt till the lemy>est were quite overblown, 

'fliat 1 might take thee in the ealm of nature 
With all thy gentler virtues })roo(ling on thee. 

So Inish’d a stillness, as if all tlie god-^ 

liOokM down and listen’d to what we were saying: 

Sy»eiik, then, and tell me, O my best belov<‘d. 

My son, my 'i’itus, is all well again ? 

yV/z/s. So well, that saying how, must make it no¬ 
thing; 

So W'ell, that I ('utild wish to die this moment. 

For so my heart with jtowcrful throbs jtersuades me : 
'I'hat were imleed to make you reparation— 

'fhat wore, my lord, t(» thank you home, to <Iie; 

And that for 'I'itus too, w’ould be most happy. 

Ut'H. How's that, my son I would death for thee be 
Imp))} { 

Tif, IMost certain, sir; for in my grave 1 ’scajzo 
All those uH'nuds \^J^K'h I in life must look for. 

All those reju'oaclH's whicli the ('y(‘s, and lingers, 

And tongues of Home will daily (‘ast upon me; 

From whom, tv) a .‘oul sensiltb’ us mine, 

Each single scorn W(*uld be far v/orse than dying: 
Henides, 1 ’seape tlie stings of my own eoiiscituice, 
Wliieh will for o\er rack me witli remgubranee, 
Haunt me by day, and torture me by night, 

Casting my blotted Inuionr in the way 
NN'here'cr my melaneholy thoughts ^hnll guide me. 
Jim. Hut is not ileath a very dreadt'ul thing? 
yVf. Not to a mind re.solv'd. Ni». sir; to me 
It seems as natural as to be born ; 

Groans, and convuUions, and discolour’d faces, 
Friemls w'ee])ing round us, blacks, and obsequies. 
Make it a dreadful thing; the ]»omp of death 
Is far more terrible than death itself. 

Yes, sir; I call the powers of heaven to witness, 
Titus dares die, if .so you have decreed ; 

Nay, he shall die with jo_), to honour Brutus, 

To make your justice famous through the world, 

And fix the liberty of Home fur over. 

Not but I must confess my weakness too; 

Yet it is great thus to resolve against it, 

To have the frailty of a moidal man. 

But the security of the immortal gods. 

Bm. 0 Titus, O thou absolute young man ! 

Thou flattering mirror of thy father’s imagiq 
Where 1 behold myself at such advantage! 

Thou perfect glory of the Junian race! 

Let me endear thee once more to my bosom ; 

Groan an etenial farewell to thy soul; 

Instead of tears, weep blood, if possible: 

Blood, the heart-blo^ of Brutus, on his child; 

For thou must die, mj Titus ; die, my son ; 

1 swear the gods have doom’d thee to the grave. 


The violated genius of thy oountiy 

Rears his sad head, and passes sentence on thee: 

This morning sun, that lights thy sorrows on 
I’o the tribunal of this horrid vengeance, 

Shall never sec thee more. 

Tit. Alas ! my lord, 

Why art thou moved thus ? why am I worthy of thy 
sorrow ? 

Why should the godlike Brutus shake to doom me? 
Why all tliesc trappings for a traitor’s hearse ? 

The gods will Lave it so. 

J3rn. They will, my Titus; 

Nor Heaven, nor earth, can have it otherwise ; 

Nay, Titus, mark; the deeper that I search, 

My harass’d soul returns the more confimi’d. 
Methinks 1 see the very hand of fire 
Moving the dreadful wheels of this affair, 

'i'hat whirl thee, like a machine, to thy fate; 

It seems as if the gods had pre-ordaiuM it, 

To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 

Ami settle the loose liberty of Home. 

’'I'is fixM : ( b therefore, let not fancy fond thcc : 

fix’d thy deatli, that 'tis not in the jiower 
Of gods or men to save thee from the axe. 

Tit. 'The axe ? heaven ! 'fhen n ust I fall so basely ? 
What! Shall I perish by tin; common hangman? 

Urn. If tliou deny me this, thou giv’st me nothing. 
Ye , Titus, since the gods have so decreed 
'J'liat I must lose thecq 1 will take th’ advantage 
Of thy important fiu*—cement Homo’s flaws, 

And iieul their wounded freedom with thy blood ; 

1 will ascend myself the sad tribunal. 

And sit iij)on mv sons; on thee, my 'I'itus: 

Behold thee sufl’er all the shame of death, 

'I'he lietor'fi lashes blec'd Vad'oro the people; 

'J'hen w'ith tliy hopes and all thy youth upon thee, 

See tliy liead taken by the common axe, 

M'ithout a groan, witlnait one pitying tear, 

If that the gods can hold me to my ]>uqiose, 

'To make my ju.stice quite transcend example. 

Tit. Scourg'd like a bondman ? Ha ! a beaten slave! 
But I deserve it all : yet here I fail; 

'I'he imago of this suffering quite unmans me. 

O sir, O Brutus, must I call you father, 

Yet have no token of }'our tendemess ? 

No sign of mercy ? IN'hat! not bate me that ? 
fan you resolve on all th’ extremity 
Of cruel rigour? to behold me too? 

To sit unmov'd and sec me whipt to death? 

Where are your bowels now ? Is this a father? 

Ah ! sir, why should you make my lieart suspect 
That all your late compassion was dissembled? 

How can 1 think that you did ever love me? 

Bru. 'I’hink that I love thee by my present passion, 
By those unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
'riieso sighs that twitcli the very strings of life: 

Think that no other cause on earth could move me 
'I'o tremble tlius, to sob, or shed a tear, 

Nor shake my .solid virtue from her point, 

But I'itus' death : O, do not call it shameful, 

That thus shall fix the glory of the world. 

1 own thy sufferings ought t’ unman me thus, 

'I'o make me throw my body on the ground. 

To bellow like a beast, to gnaw the earth, 

'fo tear my hair, to cm*se the cruel fates 
That force a father thus to drag his bowels. 

Tif. () rise, thou violated majesty, 

Rise from the earth ; or I shall beg those fates 
Which you would curse, to bolt me to the centre. 

I now’ submit to all your threaten’d vengeance: 

Como forth, you executioners of justice, 

Nay, all you lictors, slaves, and common hangmen; 
Come, strip me bare, unrobe me in his sight. 

And lash me till I bleed ; whip me like furiei; 

And when you’ll have scoiu-g’d me till I foam and 
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For want of spirits, grovelling in the dust, 

Then take my head, and give it his revenge: 

By all the gods, I greudilv resign it. 

No more—farewell—eternally farewell: 

If there be gods, they will reserve a room, 

A throne for thee in Heaven. One last embrace — 
What is it makes my eyes thus swim again ? 

[Self-Murdei'.'ji 

What torments are allotted those sad spirits, 

Who, groaning with the burden of despair, 

No longer will endure the cares of life. 

But boldly set themselves at libertj', 

I Through the dark caves of death to wander on, 
Like wilder’d travellers, without a guide ; 

I Eternal rovers in the gloomy maze, 

I Where scarce the twiilglit of an infant morn. 

By a faint glimmer check’ring througli the treo'^, 
Reflects to dismal view the walking ghosts. 

That never hoj)e to reach the bh'ssed lields. 

JOHN CROWNK. 

I JoTts Crowm: was patronised by Rochester, in 
I opposition to Dryden, as .a dramatic p(K‘t. Between 
j 1061 and 1098, he wrote seventeen jneces, two of 
I which, namely, the tragedy of 77n/e67e.s’, and the 
j comedy of Sir Conrthi Nice, c'vince eonsiderahle 
! talent. The former is, indeed, founded on a rej)nl- 
i sive classical story. Atreus invites his hanished 
j brother, Thyestes, to the court of Argos, and there 
at a banquet sets before him the mangled limbs and 
( blood of his own son, of whieli the father uneon- 
j ciously partakes. The return of Tliycstes from his 
j retirement, with the fears and misgivings whieli fol- 
] low, are vividly described:— 

j l^Ejctract fro)a 7 V///r,^ 70 'f.] 

j Thykstes. Phiiostuenes. Penkem. 

1 Thy. O wondrous jdcasure to a hani.drd man, 

• I feel my lov’d long l«jokM-for native s<til ! 

, And oh ! my weary eyes, that all tlie day 
j Had from some mountain travellM towanl this place, 

: Now rest themselves upon the royal towers 
I Of that great palace where I had my birtli. 

1 0 sacred towers, sacred in ynnr height, 

Mingling with clouds, the villas of the goifj, 

Whither for sacred pleasures they retire ; 

Sacred, because you are the work of gods ; J 

Your lofty looks boast your dh ine descent; 

And the ))roud city which lies at yonr feet, 

And would give i)l*ace to nothing but to yon, 

Owns her original is short of yours. 

And now a thousand objects more ride fust 
On morning beams, and meet my eyes in throngs ; 

And see, all Argos meets me with huid shouts ! 

EAtl. 0 joyful sound ! 

Thy, But with them Atreus too—~ 

Phil. What ails my father that lie stops, and shakes, 
And now retires ^ 

Thy. Return with me, my son, 

And old friend Peneus, to the honest beasts, 

And faithful desert, and well-seated caves; 

Trees shelter man, by whom they often die, 

And never seek revenge ; no rillany 
I Lies in the prospect of a humble cave. 

Talk you of villany, of foes, and fraud ? 

Thy. I talk of Atreus. 

Pm. What are these to him ? 

Thy, Nearer than I am, for they are himself. 

Pm. Gods drive these impious thoughts out of your 
mind. 

j Thy, The gods for all our safety put them there. 
Return, return with me. 


Pm. Against our oaths ? 

I cannot stem the vengeance of the gods. 

Thy. Here are no gods ; they’ve left this dire abode. 
Pen. True race of Tantalus ! who parent-liko 
Are doom’d in midst of plenty to be starved, 

His hell and yours differ alone in this : - 
When ho would catch at joys, they fly from him ; 
When glories catch at you, you fly from them. 

Thy. A fit comparison ; I'lir joys anti his ■ 

Are lying shadows, which to trust is hell. 

[ ^yhllcs for Olmirity.^ 

How miserable a thing is a great man I 
Take noisy vexing greatness tiny that plc.osc; 

(Jive me obscure and saf(‘ and silent ease. 
Acquaintance ami commerce let me have none 
With any powerful tiling hiit 'fime aloiii': 

My rest let d'imo he fearful to olVend, 

And ereej) by me ns by a shmdw'ring friend ; 

I’iU, with ease glutted, to my bed I stc:i1, 

As men to sK'op after a plenteous meal. 

Oh, wreti'hed he who, eallM :ibro;iil by power, 

To know himself ciin never /bid an liour ! 

Strange to himself, hut to all othei-s ktiown, 

Lends every one his litb, but ikos none ; 

So, e'er he tasted life, to dt‘ath he gt»es, 

Ami himself loses ere liiiiiself he knows. 

(7\/.s\v/ons.] 

We oft by lightning n ad in darkest nights ; 

And by yonr pas'jions I nad all your natures, 
Though you at other tiim'^ can keoji them dark. 

[ /yO/V i/l IToZ/O a.] 

Idiese are gn'at inaxiins, sir, ii )< (‘onfessM ; 

'J’oo ste.tely for a woman’s narrow breil<t. 
l*oor love is lust in men’s e.'ipaf'ious mitids; 

In our,-', it fills up all the room it linds. 

[ /oritiirfo7)r'y if the M 

ril not such faiour to rebellion show, 

'J’o wear a crown the )»eojbf‘ do bestow ; 

V\'ho, when their giddy \ iol(>nee is p'lNf, 

Shall from the kiny, tiie AdorM, revolt at Inst ; 

And then the throne they gave tliey slmll invade, 
And scorn tfle idol which tln niselves liavo made, 

[ j 

I hate thes<‘ ]>otent madmen, who keep all 
Mankind awake, while they, by their great ileeds, 

Are drumming hard upon this liollow world, 

(July to make a sound to last fur ages. 

} TIIO.MAS KUADWKU.—SIR C;j:OIU;K KTlIF.RFaJi:—wn.» 

LIAM wvrill,lU.KV—MRS AIMUlA UKllN. 

A more popular rival and enemy of Dryden was 
Tiioma.s SiiAinvr.M. (10 40-1092), who also wnde 
seventeen plays, chiefly eomedit s, in which be afleeted 
to follow' Ben .lonson. Shad well, though only known ! i 
nowas theM.'ie-Kloekno(M>f Dryden’ssatire, possessed 
no inconsiderable eoinic power. His pieturof* of 
society are too coarse for quotation, hut tlu‘y are ’' 
often true and w'ell-drawui. When the Revolution i 
thfew' Dryden and other exee.S8ive lo^uilists into tlie ‘ 
shade, Sliadwcll w'as promoted to tlie offl<;e of jxiet- ■ 
laureate. Sir OKoneii-: Etherfgk (1036~l094) gave ,; 
a more sprightly air to ilie comic drama by UhMan 
of Mode or Sir Fopliny Flutter, a play which contains | 
the first runnings of that vein of lively humour and 
witty dialogue which were afterwards displayed by j 
Congreve and Farquhar. Sir George war a gay ! 
libertine, and whilst taking leave of a fesUve^arty | 
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one evening at his house in Katisbon (where he re¬ 
sided as British pieni]K)teiitiury), he fell down the 
stairs and killed himself. The greatest of the comic 
dramatists was William Wychkblkv, born in the 
year 1G40, in Shropshire, where his father possessed 
i a Imndsomc property. Though bred to the law, 

! Wycherley did not prattise his profession, but lived 
I gaily ‘upon town.’ Pope says he had *a true noblc- 
j man look,’ and he was one of the favourites of the 
I abandoned Uiiehess of Cleveland, lie wrote various 
! roniedies, hove in a Wood (1072), the (ienthnuan 
/luwriVir/71/o.v/fv ( 1070), the C\»nt/ii/ VI tjh ( H)7o), and 
I the iVom IMiler (1077). In 17n t he published a 
[ volume of niiseellaneoiis po(‘ms, of wliieh it has been 
! said ‘the style and versifieati.)n are iMoieath eriti- 
eism ; tlie morals an! those of Koehester.’ In ad- 
I v;uie(‘d age, Wyeherh'.v continued to exliibit tlie follies 
I and vices of youth. His nanu', liowever, sto(Mi high , 
I as a dramatist, and Pope was j.roud to re(“eivc the 
, notice (»f the author of the ‘(’oiintry Wife.’ 'Hieir 
publislie.l correspondence is well-known, and is in¬ 
teresting from tlie marked su]»eri(»i ity maintained 
ifl their int<‘rcours(! by the hoy-poet of sixteen over 
liis !n(‘nt(U' of sixty-four. M'lic ]»ui»il gr(‘w too great 
for his master, and the unnatural frieuidship was 
; di.ssolved. At the ageof seventy-five, AVveh.erlcy mar- 
! ried a young girl, in order to de feat riie f‘xpe*ctati<.u.s 
of his nci.hcw, and died ton days afb'rwanls, in 
!' Dceeunher 17 I.".. 'I'iie subjt'ets of most of \\'ycherlcy’s 
; plays we*n‘ borrowed from the Spanish or I'rcn<‘h 
I .stage*, lie wroeight up his dialogues and sccius 
! with great care, and witli e onsidcralele liveliness and 
wit, but without siithcient attention to ebarae-tcr or 
probability. I).*stitnte liiinsilf uf moral 1‘celing eer 
I propriety e.f ('onduct, bis ciharaeters are eepially 
; obje<‘tionable, and liis etnea* fashiienahle ])lays may 1 m* 
j said to be ‘ epiietly iiiurtu'd’ in tlicir own e()rruption 
and prolligae-y. A female NN’yelierley appeared in 
t Mas Ai*irii.4 Ilr.iix, eelelirateal in li»*r elay under the 
I name of Astra'a - 

I The* stage* how Inosc'lv does Astraui treael ! 

: ■ 

i The eorneilies of Mrs Ik hn are grossly indelicate ; 

and of tlu! whe)le sevente en which site wrote (hesiiies 
i various novels and pe>ems), not one is now read or 
i rememltere'd. 'The* history of Mrs Th lnys remarkable. 

I Site was datjghter of the governor of Surinam, whe>re* 

I she reside*.! some time', and iHcatne* ac.piainted with 
Prince; Oroonoko, ott whose story site founded ti 
j novel, that supiilied Sontherne with materials for a 
I tragedy on the: imliappy fate of the African prin.'c. 
j She was cmployetl as u p.ilitie'al s}»y by (diaries II., 
and, wliile re-siditig at Antwerp, she: was enahlenl, by 
j the ai'I of lK*r lovers and admirers, to give infor- 
i mation to the llritisli government as to the inten.led 

! Dutch attack on Chatiumi. She died in IGSU. 

I, 

i': . , . i 

[^Senu from t^ir (irorr/r Fflerrfjc's Comical Hcrenffc.'] j 

[A porti<^n of tlii-* .’oniwly is written in rlivTiie. Alth.xigh i 
j Uu* vt;rHlllont,i(»n of tlie I'n'iich druuiiitie ixK’t.s mostly m*, j 
j Ita ©ffect in our own lansuiv«:e is far from soixl, cs]icciiilly in 
j paAHiigcst of rapid action. !u tlu^ following svcjk*, tin* hem and 
1 htNHeexmd arrived nt Iho plu.'e of ineetiin; for a duel; btit are 
j set luxju by hired nssnssiiis. Their n<b crwirles ojiixirtunely 
appiMur, and wet ujiou them.] 

Ent^ir RKA17POIIT and ftm FaKnicnirK, and traverse the .stage. 
Enter llaect! and Iwivis at another dtwr. 

JJrnce, Your friendship, noble youth, ’» too prodigal; 
For one already lost you venture all; 

Your present happiness, your future joy; 

You for the hopeless your great hopes destroy. 

ZiOViSt What can I venture for so brave a friend t 
I have no hopes but what on you depend. 


Should I your friendship and my honour rate 
Btdow the value of a poor estate ? 

A heap of dirt. Our family has been ^ , 

To blame, my blood must here atone the sin. 

Enter the five villains with drawTi swords. 

\nt ViUatn^jmUiiu} off h h vizard. —Bruce, look on me, 
and then iirejiare to die. 

Timer. O treaf'herous villain ! 

Villain. Fall on and sat^rifice his blood to my 
revenge. 

Lor in. More hearts than one shall bleed if he must 
(lie. iThey fight. 

Enter Ekacfort and 8 ir Frkderick. 
lirav. Heavens ! what is this I s(*e ? Sir Frederick, | 
draw. I 

Their bloofPs too good to grace such villains’ swn ds. | 

.(’onrage, brave men; now w(; can match their force I 
Lon.'i. We’ll make yon slaves re]»cnt this treachery. 
Jirrtn. .8o. * r ri/lains run. 

liruer. 'J’hey are n(>t worth pursuit; we’ll let them 

g’O. I 

Brave men ! this action makes it well appear | 

’Tis honour, Jiiid not envy, brings you here. i 

Jit an. Wo cone to conquer, J5r icc, and not to see 
Snell villain:^ rob us of onr victory. 

V<mr lives onr fatal sn erds claim as their due; ; 

W' d wrong’d ourselves had we not righted you. 


[In Mrs Hchn’ft ‘ Al.*dola7.cr, or the M<K)r’s Uevengo,’] 

T^ivo in fantastic triumph sat, 

^VhiIst bleeding h(‘aris Br«»nnd liim flow'd, 

For whom fresh jiains he di<l create. 

And strajjgc tyrannic power he show’d. 

From thy bright eyes he took Ins flre.s, 

MTiich round about in sjiort In* hurl’d ; 

But ’twas frc.in mine J.e took desires 
Kiiough t' undo the amorous world. 

From me he took his sighs and tears, 

From thee his pride and cruelty ; 

Froju me liis langni>hment and f.;ars, 

.^lul every killing dart from thee : 

Thus thou, and I, the go.l have arm’d, 

And set him up a deity ; 

But my poor heart alone is harm’d. 

While thine the victor is, and fr(*e. 

MI.«iCF.LLANr.OrS PIA'.CKS OF TIIK rKItlOI) 1042-1689. 

[JIado nnj Fancy.] 

[\ oouyniou*.,] 

In iu(*lancholic fancy, 

Out of myself. 

In the vuh’an daiicy, 

All the world surveying, 

No where staying, 

Just like a fairy elf; 

Out oVr tlie tops of highest mountains skipping. 

Out o’er the hills, the trees and valleys tripping, 

(.Jut o'er the ocean seas, without an oar or shipping. 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

Amidst the misty vapours, 

Fain would I know ^ 

'What doth cause the tapers ; 

'Why the clouds benight us 
And affright us, 

IV'hile we travel here lielow. 

Fain would I know what makes the roaring thunder. 
And what these lightnings be that rend the clouds 
asunder, 

And what these comets are on which wo ga»© and 
wonder. 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go I 
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Fain would I know the reason 
Why the little ant, 

All the summer season, 

Layeth up provision, 

On condition 

To know no winter’s want: 

And how housewives, that are so good and painful, 
Do unto their husbands prove so good and gainful; 
And why the lazy drones to them do prove disdainful. 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 


Ships, ships, I will descry you 
Amidst the main ; 

T will come and try yon 
What you arc protecting. 

And projecting, 

What’s your end and aim. 

One goes abroad for merchandise and trading, 
Another stays to kcej) his country from invading, 

A third is coming home with rich and wealth of latling 
Hallo 1113^ fancy, whither wilt tliou go ? 


"W'hen 1 look heh>ro me. 


O, from what ^und of nature 
Doth the pefican, 

That self-devouring creature, 

Provo so froward 
And untoward, 

Her vitals for to strain ! 

And why the subtle fox, while ill death’s wounds is lying, "| 
Doth not lament his i>angs by howling and by crying; 
And why the milk-white swan doth sing when she’s 
a-dving. 

Hallo m}’ fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

Fain would I conclude this, 

At least make e'^say, 

What similitude is ; 

AVliv fowls of a feather 
Floek and i!y togetlu'r, 

I And land>N krmw beasts of prey: 

j Ilow Natar<’‘s alelivmists, tliese small laborious erea- 
! tures, 

; Acknowledge still a ]>rince in ordering their matters, 

I And sutler m>ne to live, who slothing hwe their features, 
i Hallo mv fanev, whither nil! (hou go? 


There 1 do h.diold 

There’s none that sees or knows me; 

All the world's a-gadding, 
lluiining madding , 

None doth Ins station liold. 

He that is btdow emieth him that riseth. 

And he that is abewe, him that's below despi'i<'th. 

So every man bis plot and eounter-plot deviseth. 
Hullo my fanev, whither wilt thou go? 

liook, look, what bustling 
11 ere I do esp v ; 

Kach anotin.'r jo-tling-. 

Every one turmuiling, 

Til’ other spoiling. 

As I did pass them by. 

One sitteth mnsing in a dumpish passion, 

Another hangs his head, heeause he's out of fashi<;n, 
A third is full^’ bent ot> sport and recreation. 

Hallo my fanc^', whither Avllt thou go ? 

Amidst the foamy ocean, 

Fain would I know 
AV h.'it doth cause the motion, 

And returning 
In its journeying. 

Ami doth so seldom swerve ! 

And how these little fishes that swim beneath sa.lt 
water. 

Do never bliiid tboir eye ; methinks it is a matter 
An inch above the reacb of old Erra Pater ! 

Hallo my fanev, whitlier wilt thou go ? 

Fain would I be resolved 
How tilings are done ; 

And where the bull was caH ird 
Of bloody Phalaris, 

And where the tailor is 

That works to the man P the moon ! 

Fain would I know how' Cupid aims so rightly; 

And how these little fairies do dance and le:i]> so 
lightly; 

And where fair Cynthia makes her ambles nightly. 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

In conceit like Phmton, 

I’ll mount Phoebus’ chair. 

Having ne’er a hat on. 

All my hair a-burning 
In my journeying. 

Hurrying through the air. 

Pain would I hear his fiery horses neighing, 
ind see how they on foamy bits are playing ; 
yi the stara and planets I will be surveying I 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 


j I'm rapt ^^ ith admirat ion, 

! W ill’ll I d" ruminal', j 

All’ll of an orcup.'iiiwu, ' 

’ iluw (‘aeli one rail*, hii 1 bi'otin r, 

I Yet each l■n^ idh otlu 

, And yet .-till iiitimute ! 

I Yea, I admire to see some natures farther suud'red, 

1 'J'han antipode- to us. N it not to be woinPred, 

I In myriads ye’ll fmd, of one mind scarce a hundred ! 

! Hallo lilt fanev, Vhither wilt (hmigo? 

i WTiat multiftide of notions 

I Doth perturb ni\ patvg 

I Considering the mot ii ji-, 

I n<ov the heavens an* preservt'd, 

' And this vorld seiaed, 

I In moistuiv. light, and heat ! 

j If one spirit sits the outmost eirele turning, 

] (.)r om; turns another eoiitinuing in journeying, 

1 f rapid eireles’ motion la* that v. hich they call humilig! 
Hallo mv fancy, v hither wilt thou go ? 

J ain al-o would I jirote thi-, 

Py cousidering 

AVhat that, which you call Iom-, is ; > 

j ’VVhertier it be a folly 

Or a nudaiichol V, 

(>r some licroie thing ! 

Fain I’d luivc it proAid, by one Avhom love Iiath 
woiimled, 

. And fully upon oni' liis desire hath founded, 
j Whom nothing else could jileasi' tliough the world 
were roumled. 

Hallo mv fauev, tvhither wilt thoti go? 

j 'J’o know this world’s ciuitro, 

j Height, depth, breadth, jind length, 

I Fain would 1 .adventure 

I'o search the liid attraetioiiM j 

Of magnetic actions, 1 

And adaimmtic strength. ' 

Fain would I know, if in some lofty mountain, 1 

Where the moon .sojourns, if thei e be trees or fountain j i j 
If there be beasts of prev, or yet be fields to hunt in. 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 1 

Fain would I have it tried ij 

By experiment, j 

By none can be denied ; 

If in this bulk of nature. 

There be voids less or greater, 

Or all remains complete I 
Fain would I know if boasts have any reason $ 

If falcons killing eagles do commit a treason j 
If fear of winter s want make swallows fly the soafliMCu 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go 1 
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Hallo my fancy, hallo, 

Stay, stay at homo with me, 
I can thee no longer follow, 
For thou hant betray’d rno, 
And bewi-ay’d me; 


It i« too much for thee. 

Stay, «tay at home with rno; leave off thy lofty 
soaring; 

Stay thou at home with me, {tnd on thy books be 
poring; 

I For ho that goes abroad, lays little up in storing : 

I Thou’rt welcome home, my ianey, welcome home to me. 

poor Scholar! 

Whither wiU thou f/o? 
or 

Straurje Alterations vhich at this time Itc^ 

There & mann (Jhl think tiny nerer should see. 

[rnnn a ColKction of jxK'niH entiffi-*! ‘Itir llorcak*,’ by li. 

Ill 11 HK-lamii'jly study, 

Niiijo but myself, 

Mcihoughi niv ^^-use grow muddy; 

Alter seven years’ read'i.g, 

Aixl (.’(.stly bri'eding, 

1 f'elt, but (Niuld liud no ja-lf : 

Into Irjirncd runs 

I’ve n'lit Tiiy plu^li and satin. 

And now am lit to beg 

In llelimv, <ir<ol;, and Latin ; 

Instead <d' At i-t- f ie. 

Would I ba'I got a- patten ; 

Alas, poor srliMlarl whitiier wilt thou g<.? 

r.ambridge, rnav I must leave tln-e, 

And Ibilow I'ate, 

('‘dlV'e liopi"* do deeei \ e luo ; 

I ot't eSjK-eted 
To Inive lieeit (deeteii, 

But desert i< i<-|>iobat.e, 

MaM.e>- Oi' (Sdb ;jes 

Have no eommon graces, 

And they iliat have ItdlowshiiH 
Jltive but eoinnnu) places ; 

A lid tljos(‘ that scholars arc, • 

They nm-: have liandsome fsiccs : 

Alas, }ioor scholar I uliithcr wilt thou go ; 

I )i,i'.'e bow'd, 1 ba\<- bended, 

And til! in le-pe 
One da}' to Ik* befriended ; 

I have preach'd, I have printed 
^V bat e’er I lilnted, 
d'o jdi'ase our Lnglish jaijie; 

1 worslnjtM towards the cast, 

But the sun <,lotb uow li-r. akc me : 

I find tluit I am falliuL^ ; 

The iiortheru winds do shake me: 

Would 1 had been u])riglit, 

For bowing no^v will lurak me: 

AlaH, poor scholar! wliither wilt thou go < 


Into some country Tillage 
Now I must go, 

Where neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron 
And parched matron 
Swear to the church they owe ; 

Yet if 1 can preach. 

And [iray, too, on a sudden, 

And ciiiifute the pope 

At adventure, without studying, 

'J hen ten pournls a-year, 

Besides a Sunday pudding : 

Alas, poor scholar! whither wilt thou gO? 

All the arts 1 luive skill in. 

Hi vine and liumane, 

Vet uil’-s not wortii a shilling: 

"W'hen the women hear me, 

'J'hey do but jeer me, 

And say I urn ]»rofane. 

Oiicoj I reinernhor, 

I proacliefl with a weaver; 

* I fjuot d Austin, 

He ^j.ioLed Hod and (.'lever* 

I iKChiiig got. 

He got a (doak and beaver : 

Ab'i'i, poor scholar! oailher wilt thou go? 

shji>s, shiy>s, I can di^^cover, 

(.'ro^iHiti:., Ti(,* main ; 

Shall I in, and go over, 

'rum dew or AtheHt, 

'1 urk' or T^api'^t, 

To (IciK'va, or AmsterdaJii ? 

Bi«.hoj,ric> ai'<‘ void 
« In >cotland ; sliall I thither 1 
< >r bdlow 11 indebank 

Ami Finch, to see if either 
Do want a prio-t to slirive them? 

O no, ’ti'i bbistVing weather: 

Ala«, ]>(tor scholar! whither wilt thou gol 

Ho, ho. lio, I have hit it ; 

JVace, rbexlnmn Fool; 
d hou hast a trade will tit it ; 

Draw thv indcntui'c. 

Be lM;uml at adventure 
An ajiprcntice to a freo-school; 

There tlnai mav'st command, 

By ^\'i^ianl Lilly's charter: 

'There tliou inay'st w hip, strip, 

And hang, and draw, and quarter, 

And commit to the red rod 

Both Will, and d'cin, and Arthur: 

Ay, ay, *tls thither, thither will 1 go. 

The Fuinj Queen. 

f Anonjmious, from (ho ‘ My»'Uu-ies of Love and Kloquence,’ ; 

itkvt] , 

Home, follow, follow' me, i 

AT»u, fairy elves that be; ■ i 

Which circle on the green, 

Come, follow Alab, your queen. ; 

Hand in hand let's dance around, j 


At great profernient 1 aimcil, 

\Vitiu‘ss my .silk ; 

But now iny hopes uro maimed : 

I looked lately 
To live most stately, 

And have a dairy of bell-ropes’ milk; 

But now, alas I 

Myself 1 must not flatter; 

Bigamy of steeples 
ts a laughing matter; 

Each man must have but one. 

And curates will grow fatter : 

Alas, poor scholar I whjther wilt thou gol 


For this place is fairy ground. 

AVhen mortals are at rest, 

And snoring in their nest; 
linheartl and unespied, 

Through keyholes we do glide; 

Over tables, stools, and shelves. 

We trip it with our fairy elves. 

And if the house he foul 
With platter, dish, or howl. 

Up stairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep: 

There we pinch their arms and thighs } 
None escapes, nor none espies. 
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But if the house he wv*ept, 

And from uncleaimess kept, 

We pral'^e the houscliohl maid, 

And duly she is j)aid ; 

For we use, before we 
To drop a tester in her shoe. 

T^poii a mushroom’s head 
Our tahleeloth we spread ; 

A "ruin of rye or wheat 
Is manchet wliich wo out; 

Pearly drops of dew wc drink. 

In acorn cuj)s fill’d to the brink. 

The brains of ni^htlnixules, 
lA'ith unctuous fat of snails, 
Between two cockles stew’d, 

Is meat that's easily chewM ; 

Tails of worms, and marrow of mice, 
Do make a dish that’s wondrous ni<’e. 

The "rassliopper, "nat, and lly, 
Serv(' ns for our minstrelsy ; 

Grace sai<l, we dance a while, 

And so tJie time heuiille; 

And if the moon doth hide lior head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewy grass 
So nimbly do we pass, 

The young and temler stalk 
ls’(‘’er bends when we do walk ; 

Yet in the morning may be seen 
Wbeve we the night beiore have been. 


PROS i: HIT 1-: It s. 




I . ,v^7's^'X ' productions of this 

* ' ^ " ^ ley (already Introdueed as j 

poets), {Sidney, Temple, Thomas Burnet, and laicke; j 
m history, the Earl of C’larendou, and Bishop Burnet-, ' 
in divinity, Barrow, Tillotson, Stillingtleet, Sherlock, 
South, Calamy, Baxter, and Barclay ; in miscella¬ 
neous literature, Fuller, AValton, L’l'’str.ang(*, Dryden, 
and Tom Brown. Bunyan, author of the ‘I’ilgrim's 
Progress,’ stands in a e1;iss by himself. Physical 
science, or a knowledge of nature, was at the same 
time cultivated with great success by tin; Ilonouruble 
Robert Boyle, Dr Barrow, Sir Isaac Kewton, and 
some otliers, wdiose writings, however, w ere chiefly in 
Latin. An association of men devoted to the stud}- 
of nature, winch included tliese persons, was formed 
in 1C62, under the appellation of the Roy al »So(*iety 
—a proof that this braneli of kno\vIe(]g^T\TSrt!G^ 
ginning to attract a due share of attention. 


Milton began, at the commencement of the civil 
war, to write panaplilets against the established Epis¬ 
copal church, and continued througli tlie wliole of 
the exiBuing troubloua period to devote his pen to 


the servi(Xj of his party, even to the <lefi*neo of that | 
boldest t»f their mca8iin?s, the execution of the king, i 
IBs stern ami inflexible principles, both in regard to > 
religion and to civil government, arc displayed in ■ 
these i-ssavs; s(une of which were composed in Latin, 
in order tluit they miglit he read in foreign countries 
as well as in his own, Milton Avrote a history of 
Enghual, down to the time of the Niirimm Gonquest, 
which does not possess mueh merit, and in which lie 
has inserted tlu‘ fables of the old chroniclers, as use¬ 
ful to poets and orator.s, and possibly * containing in 
them many foulsteps and relies of something true;* 
an eloquent and vigorous discourse, entitled ylrccpa- 
(fklra ~a Speer/i for the Liherti/ of I'tillrcu.^rd Priutinp^ 
to the nt of Kvqlttiol ; A Tntctafr of Kilucation^ 

.addressed to his friend M:'ster Samuel ilartlib, and 
containing some Ijighly rational and advanced views 
on tliat subject; aiuLl 'J'r<(ifi.sr on ('/i/lsthiti Doctrine, 
winch lav undiscovered in mamiscrii)t till ISii.h two 
years afrer Avliieli an Jlnglisli Iranslatioii Avas pub- 
lislu'd by Mr Simmer. 'J’Ik' subject of divorce was 
;ilso discussed by IMilton at great Icnudh, in tlirec 
piiblicMtions, naim'ly, 77/c Do<'(rinc and Discijdinc of 
Dirorcc; 'J'hv .Tndqvicnt of JMor/ln Jiuccr voncerninq 
Divioce ; Jiml 'D trocliordtin, or K:ipositions upon the 
four chit f jdaces in Scripture tchich treat of Marriaqv. 
Of tlu'se, the first two were jointed in KO I, and tlie 
last in KOa. The oc<‘;islon Avliieh drew' them forth 
Avas tlic desertion of his first Avife, as aln-adv ndated, 
Anotiier celebrated Avork of Milton is arejilv which 
he j>nblished to the ‘Ikon Basilike,’ under the title 
of IconochistcsA a jo’oihietion to Avliich Ave have 
already alluded in sjH'aking of Or (tandem Sub¬ 
sequently, he engage<l in a Latin controversy Avith 
Sulrmasius. u j>rofessorof layden, avIio liad j)nblis1)ed 
a defence of ('harles I.; and the war on both sides 
Avas carried on with a degree of virulent abuse 
and jierson.'ditA- w ldi h. tliougli eoinmon in tlie age 
of tlie <lis))ntants, is ealeuhite'd to striki^ a moilern 
i\ ad(*r Avitli astonisliim iit. Salimisins triiimjihantly 
ascribes the loss of Milton’s siglit to th(‘ fatigues of 
the controversy ; Avhile Milton, on the otlier hand, is 
said to have boasted that Ids severities had tended 
to sh(*rtcn the lite of Salmasius. 

Milton’s jn-ose style is. lofty, clear, vigorous, ex- 
jiressive, and freiiiiently adoriiiMl Avitli profuse and 
glowing imag('ry, J.il;e many other jiroduetion.s of 
the age, it is, however, di tieient in simjirudty and 
smoothness—<jualities whose occasional alisenee is 
in some degree uttriliutaiile to Ids fondness for the 
Latin idiom in the eonstnietion ot‘ liis sentences. 

‘ It is to he regrette<h’ says a nxidern eritie, ‘that 
tlic jirose Avritings of Milton should, in onr time, he 
so little read. As eonquisitions, they ileserve the 
attention of every man who Avislies to hei'ome ac¬ 
quainted Avith tile full jiowi'r of tlie Englisli lan- 
guag(>. They alxnmd witli passages, conijiared Avith 
w'ldeh the finest d(*clamationK of Burke sink into 
insignificance. 'J'liey are a jierfeet field of cloth of 
gold. Tlie style is stiff Avith gorgeous emliroidery. 
Not even in the earlier hooks of the I’araidse I.ost 
has he ever risiai higher than in those j^arts of liis ! 
eontroversial Avorks in Avliit-h his feelings, excited by 
conflict, find a vtriit in hursts of devotional and lyric 
rapture. It is, to borroAv Ids own majestic language, 
“a fiCA'cnfold chorus of liallelujabs and liarping sym¬ 
phonies.” ’f 

Tlie following extracts are taken rospectiA’cly from 
Milton’s wairk t ailed ‘ 'Lhe Reason of Ghureh Govern-- 
ment urged against JVelacy’ (1042), his ‘Tractate of 
Educathm’ (1044), and tlie ‘ Areopagitiea’ (1044). j 
The first of them is jieeuliarly interesting, as an i 

♦ Ikon V(t»iUkdy bignJfios in Greek, The Rc^al Imago or | 
Portraiture; IconorlasWif, The Imuge-brcftkor. 

i Edinburgh BcvIoav, vol. xUi. p, 345. 
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announcement of the author’s intention to publish 
his immortal poem. 

[Milton's Literary Mwings.'] 

After I had, from my first yearn, hy the ceaseless 
diligence and care of my fatlier, whom Ood recom¬ 
pense, been cxcrcise<l to the tongues, and some sciences, 
as my age would suffer, by sundry masters and teacherH, 
both at home and at the schools, it was found that 
whether aught was imposed me by them that ha<l 
the overlooking, or betaken to of my own choice in 
Kaglish, or other tongue, ]»rosing or versing, b»it 
cliieily the latter, tlu; style, }»y certain vital signs it 
had, was likely to live. Ibit much latelier, in the | 

. private aeademies of Italy, whither 1 was fuvourc<l t«» j 
i resort, J>ercei^itlg that some trifles which I had in j 
; memory, coiMj»f.>se<l at under twenty or thereu)»out (for | 
i the manner is, that every one must give some j)roof of j 
I his wit and reading then;), met with acccj»tam (‘ above , 

I what was looked for; ami otlu'r things which I iuul | 

' shifted, in scarcity of books and efoivenienees, to patch j 
up among tiiem, w<*r<^ received with written eiieomiums, j 
; which tlic Italian is not forward to bestow on men of j 
this side the AIjh, I began thus far to assent both to I 
them and di\eis of my friends lieiv at home, and not | 
less to an iiiwanl ])rom]>ting, wliieh n ov grew daily j 
upon me, that by lab«air and iijtent study (uliieh 1 | 
take to be my portion in this lifi), joine<i to the : 
strong propensity of nature, 1 might perlia]*s leave* ! 
something so written, to after times, as they shoubl ' 
not willingly let it die. 'l lu'se thon<:lits at oiu'e pos- * 
Hcssed me, and ihe-e otlnr, tiijjt it 1 uere eeriain to j 
write as men buy lease-, fbr three H\es and donn- { 
ward, there oUL'iit im reLUird la* siauier iiad than t<» . 
Cbal's glory, b_\ the Imnour and instrueti*;n of my [ 
country. For whieii e ause, and not only lor that I 
kmw it would be liaril to arrive at the seci.nd rank 
among the Latins, I apjdied myself t<v that res<»lution 
whie'h Ariost<t follow id Jtgainst the y»ersuasions of 
lk’ml)o, to fix all tin* iielusii v and art I cotild unite j ' 
to tlu* adorning of my natiM* tongue; not to make 
verbal euriosili(*s the end, that were a toilMune vanity ; j : 
but to be an inii rpreter, ami relatcr of the b«*^t and : 
safe-t things atnong inim* own elti/etis throughout this ' 
island, in the mother dialect. That wliat the greatest | 
and choicest wits of At liens. Home, oi^imxlern Italy, j 
and those Hebrews of old did for their country, I i)i : 
my proportimi, with this <ocr and above, of being a j 
Christian, might do for mine ; m;t earing to be <‘nee | 
named abroad, tlnuigli peiliajis 1 cmild attain t** that, ! 
but eontint with these Ibitisli islands ns my world, 
wliose fortune luith hiihinlo been, that if the Athenians, i 
as Home say, made their small deeds gneat and re- j 
nowned by tlu ir eln(|uent writers, Liiglund bath bad | 
her nulde achievements made small by the unskilful j 
handling of mojiks and meebunies. 

Time him'vcs not now, tind jierliaps T might .seem too ! 
profuse, to giM' any <*eriain a<*coiint of what the mind ! ' 
at liome, in the syiacions eireuits of her musing, bath : : 
liberty to propose to herself, though of highest hope ! - 
and hardest attemyiting. Whether that epic form, I 
whereof the two jioems of Homer, and those other two j 
of Virgil ami Tasso are u diHusi', and the book of .Tob | 
a brief model ; or whether the rules of Aristotle herein j 
are strictly to be kept, or nature to lie followed, which 
in them that know art, and use judg^nent, is no trans¬ 
gression, but an enriclMiig of art. And lastly, what 
king or knight lK‘fore the conquest might be chosen, 
in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero. And 
as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his choice, whether 
ho would command him to write of Godfrey’s ex|>edi- 
tion against the infidels, or Iltdisanus against the 
Goths, or Charlemagne against the Lombards ; if to 
, the instinct of nature and the emboldening of art 
i aught may he trusted, and that there be nothing ad¬ 


verse in our climate, or the fate of this ace, it hajdy 
would be no rashness, from an equal diligence and 
inclination, to present the like oner in our own an¬ 
cient stories. Or whether those dramatic constitutions, 
wherein .Sophocles and Euripides reign, shall be found 
more doctrinal and cxemj)lary to a nation. The 
Scripture also affords us a fine pastoral drama in the 
.Song of Solomon, couHisting of tw’o persons, and a 
double ehoriis, as Grigen rightly judges; and the 
Apocalypse of St .lohn is the majestic image of a high 
and Htati'ly tragedy, shutting uj) and intcrniingliiig 
her Solemn scenes and acts with a seven-fold chorus of j 
hallelujahs and harping symjdionies. And this my j 
opinion, the grave authority of Pareus, commenting ! 
i that Ivook, is Kuflieient to confirm. Or if occasion j 
I shall lead, to imitate those magnific odes and hymns, j 
I wherein J’indarus and Callimachus are in most thi.tgs ■ 
I worthy, some others in their fiainc judicious, in their ; 
matter and end faulty. iJiit tlio.se friMjucnt 

songs throughout the law and ]>roplicts, beyond all 
these, not in tin ir divine argument alone, but in the 1 
very critical art of cotMjKisition, may be easily made ‘ 
appear, over all the kinds of lyric poesy, to be incom- ! 
parable. 'J’hese abilities, wheresoever tlicy he found, j 
are the in-pired gift of G<jd, rarely Destowed, hut yet j 
to some (thouLdi most abuse) in every nation : and are j 
of jKiwer, besides the otlH!e ol' a pulpit, to inhreed and = 
cherisli in a great people the seeds of virtue and public ■ 
civility ; t«* ullay the iierturhations of the mind, and 
set the atfeetions in n^dit tunc ; to celebrate in glo- : 
rimis and hd'ry hymn-' the throne and eqiiipjige of 
(bid's almightim's*', and wliat he suffers: to he WTOught 
w ith high providence in his church ; to sing victorious ; 
agonies of martyrs and siiints, the deeds and triumphs ' 
of just ami j»i<»us nations, doing valiantly through 
faith against the emmiies of Christ : to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice ! 
and (iod’s true worsliip. Lastly, wliatsoever in reli- , 
gion i.-i holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, ; 
whatsoever hath jiassion or ailmiration in all the i 
changes of that Avhicli is culled fortune from without, . 
or the wily subtleties and relluxes of man'’s thoughts > 
from w itliin ; all these things, witli a .solid and treat- ' 
able Muoothne.ss, to jiaiut out and dciscribc. Teaching 
over the whole hook ot sanctity and virtue, through all ; 
the in.stanees of examjdi', w ith such delight to those, 
especially of soft and delicious temper, who w’ill not so ; 
much as look ujm.ii truth her.sclf, unless they see her i 
elegantly <lre.-.>ed ; iliat whereas the paths of honesty , 
and good life ap}>ear now rugged and difticult, though \ 
they he imb-ed ea-v and pleasant, they would then ^ 
a}»pear to all men both easy and pleasant, though 
they were rugged and ditfieult indeed. And what a 
benefit would thi- V>e to our youth and gentry, may be : 
soon guessed hy what we knmv of the eorru]>tion and 
bane which they suck in daily from the WTitings and ; 
interlude.^ of libidinous ;iud ignorant poetasters, who * 
having sean-e over heard t>f tliat which is the main i 
consistence of a true poem, the choice of such persons i 
as they ought to introduce, and what is moi*al and i 
decent to each one, do for the most part lay up vicious i 
principles in sweet pilLs, to he swallowed dowm, and ^ 
make the ta.ste i*f virtuous documents harsh and sour. 
Hut because the spirit of man cannot demean itself 
lively in this hoily without some repeating intermis¬ 
sion of labour and serious things, it were happy for 
the common wealth if our magi.strates, as in those 
famous govenimcnts of old, would take into their care i 
not only the deciding of our contentious law'cases and | 
hrawds, but the managing of our public sports and 
festival pastimes, that they might be, not such as were 
authorised awhile since, \hc provocations of drunk¬ 
enness and lust, hut such as may inure and harden 
our bodies, by martial extuxuses, to all warlike skill 
and performances ; and may civilise, adorn, and make 
discreet our minds, by the learned and affhble meet- 
„ 397 
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i i»g of frequent academics, and the pi-ocurement of 
•Wigte and artful recitations, sweetened with eloquent 
and graceful enticements to the Ioyc and practice of 
justice, temperance, and fortitude ; instructing and 
bettering the nation at all opportunities, that the call 
of wisdom and virtue may be heard everywhere, as 
Solomon saitli : ‘ She crieth witliout, she utteretli her 
voice in the streets, in the top of high places, in tlie 
chief concourse, and in the openings of the gates.’ 
Whether this may be not only in pulpits, but nfter 
another persuasive method, at set and solemn pane- 
guries, in theatres, porches, or wliat other place or way 
may win most upon the people, to receive at mice both 
recreation and instmetion, let them in authority con¬ 
sult. The thing which I had to say, and those inten¬ 
tions which have lived within me e\ er since I conhl 
conceive myself anything wortli to my ceiintrv, I re¬ 
turn to crave excuse, that urgent rc.i'^on hath plucked 
from me, by an abortive and fore-dated discovery. And 
the accomplishment of tluun lies not ]>ut in a power 
above man’s to jironiise; but that none hath hy more 
studious ways eiuleavouveil, and with more unwearied 
spirit that none sliall, tluit I dare aliuo>t aver of n^jr- 
self, as far as life and free leisure will extend ; and 
I that the land had once enfranchised herself from this 
impertinent yoke of juelaey, under whose impiisito- 
rious and tyrannical dunccry no free and splendid wit 
can flourish. Neither do I think it shame to covenant 
with any knowing reader, that for some few vt'urs yet 
I may go on trust with him toward the yiayment of 
tvhat I am now indebted, as being a w'ork not to be 
raised from the heat of youth or tlie t apours of wine ; 
like that which flows at waste from the j*en of some 
vulgar amorist, or the trencher-fury of a rhyming 
parasite; nor to be obtained l>v the invocation of 
darne memory and lier syren (laughters ; Imt by de¬ 
vout prayer to that eternal Spirit, \vlu> can enricli with 
; all utterance and knowledge, and sends out Iiis S(>ra- 
j phim vrith the halbuvcd lire of his altar, to touch and 
; purify the lips of whom he jileases. To this mu>t be 
i added industrious and select reading, steady observa- 
I tion, insight into all seemly arts and atfairs; till 
I which in some measure be compassed, at mine own 
j peril and cost, 1 refuse not to sustain this cxjiectation 
I from as many us are not loath to hazard so much cre- 
) Julity upon the best pledges that I can give them, 
j Although it nothing content me to have discIoM(l thus 
I much beforehand, but that 1 trust hereby to make it 
I manifest with what small willingness I endure to in- 
! terrupt the pursuit of no less hopes tJian these, and 
i leave a calm and jilcasing seditariness, fed with chcer- 
i ful and confident Ihuughts, to embark in a troubled 
I sea of noises and boarjiC disputes ; from beliolding the 
bright countcnanco of tnitli in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies, to come into the dim reflection 
of hollow antiquities sold by the seeming bulk, and 
there be fain to club quotations with men whose learn¬ 
ing and belief lies in marginal stuflings ; v.ho when 
they have, like good suinpters, laid yem down their 
horse-load of citations and fathers at your door, with a 
rhapsody of who ami who were l)ish(q»s licre ur tliere, 
^ou may take off their pack-saddles, their day’s work 
13 done, and episcopacy, as they think, stoutly vindi¬ 
cated. Let any gentle apprehension that can distin¬ 
guish Icanicd pains from unlearned drudgery, imagine 
what pleasure or profoundness can be in riiis, or what 
honour to deal against such adversaries. 

[£duca^ion.] 

And seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learniii", therefore 
we are chiefly taught the languages of those people 
who have at any time been most industrious after 
wisdom ; so that langua^ is but the instrument con¬ 
veying to UJB things useftu to be known. And though j 



a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues 
that Babel cleft the world into, ytd, if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as well as the words 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed 
a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman compe- 
tcntl}^ wise in his mother dialect only, llenco appear 
the many mistakes which have made learning geno- 
rally so impleusing and so unsueci'.ssful : first, wc do i 
amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scrap¬ 
ing together so much miscuahh' Latin and (Iroek, as 
might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year. 

And that which easts our proticieney therein so 
miieh behind, is our time lost jcirtly in too oft idle 
vaciiueles gri'en both to s(‘hools and universities j 
partly in a ])reposter()US exacti(ui, forcing the empty i 
wits of eliihlren to eompo'^e themes, ^(•rs('s, and ora- j 
tions, which are the aeis of ripest judgment, and the ; 
final work of a head filled by long ri'iuiing and observ- | 
iiig, with eh'gaTit maxims and eojtioiis inwnlioii. f 
'J’liesc are not matters t(» b<‘ wrung from jioor strip- : 
lings, like blood (»nt of tlu‘ nr the ]du(.‘king of . 

untimely fViiit ; Ix'sidcs the ill luibit ivliich they gi't 
of wreteiiod burbarising against the Latin and (Jreek 
idinm, with tbeir nntutnn vl AngHclsins, odious to be ' 
read, yet not to lu' avoided ^^ith>>ut a ^\ell-continued i 
and judicious conversing anncig puri' autli<;rs digested, 
wliieh they scatvi' taste ; wliereas, if after ^ome pre- | 
jmratory groumN of sfieoen by iheir ('ertain forms got 
into memory, th<*y ^^er^' bd to tin' praxis thereof in 
some chosen short book le^''oned tlmrouiibly to them, 
they might then forthwith j'roeced to learn tlu' sub- 
stanei' of good thing’s and arts in dm' order, whieli 
would bring the \vhole language ([uiekly iiit(» their 
power. TJiis I take to In.* t!u‘ most rational and most 
pnditablc way ol’li'arning langmiges, and wlio’t'hy we 
may bc'^t Impe to gl\e :u-«rount to (lod of our youth 
s])ent herein. 

And for the usual im.-tliod ot' teaching arts, 1 deem 
it to be an <d(l error of universities, not yi t well re- ! 

I covered from tin; sehobi'-tlc gros.-.m;ss of barbarous j 
ages, that insu-ml of b(‘ginnlng with arts most easy i 
(and those be MU-h as are most c>l»vi(ms to llu' sense;, I 
they present tlieir young unmatriculated novices at I 
first coming with tlie most int(dlccti\e abstracti(.>ns of | 
logic and inctaphy.^icrs, so tliat they having but newly i 
left those gramnuitic hats and sliullows where they j 
stuck unreasonably to h*ani a A w tvords with lament- 1 
able eonstniction, and new on the sudden transported ■ j 
under another climate, to be and tunnoiled il 

with their unhalhisted wits in faihoinless and un<|uiet , 1 
deeps of controversy, do fur tin? most }iari grow into j 
hatred and contemj^t of learning, imteked and tlcludcJ ' | 
all this while with ragged notions and bahidements, : | 
while they expected wortliv and deliL'litfui knowledge ; ? j 
till povtmty or youthful ycar> rail them importunately j 
their several ways, and Jiastim tliein, with the sway.;! 
of friends, eiih(‘r to an ambitious and mercenary, (,>r A 
ignorantly zealous divinifv ; some allured to" tlie j 
trade of law, gq-ounding llu ir purpox s not on th(r < 
prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice ami | 
equity, whi'di was never tauglit tiiein, but on the ju*o- ' 
mising and pleasing thouglits of litigious terms, fat 
contentious, and flowing fees ; otluus betake them to ; 
state aflairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtue and ; 
true gtmerous breeding, tliat flattery and eourtshifts, j 
and lyruniious ajdiorisins, appi'ar to tliem the highest ! 
points of wisdom ; instilling their liarren hearts with 
a conscientious slavery ; if, as J rather think, it be 
not foiled. Otheix, lastly, of a more delicious and 
airy spirit, retire tbcmselves (knowing no Iwitter) to 
the enjoyments of ease and luxury, living out their 
days in feasts and jidlity; which, indeed, is the wiiMtst 
and the safest course of all these, unless they were 
with more integrity undertaken. Ainl these aiw the 
GVTOTBf and these are the fruits of mispending out 
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prime youth at 8chool« and uiiiversitien as we do, 
either in learning mere wordn, or such things chiefly 
as were better unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstra¬ 
tion of what wc should not do, but straight conduct 
you to a hill-side, where 1 will point you out the right 
path of a yirtuous and noble education ; laborious, 
indeed, at the first ascent, but else ho smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious 
sounds on every side, that tlic harp of Orpheus was 
not more charming. 1 doubt nctt l>ut ye shall have j 
more ado to dri\e our dullest and lazi<-.st youth, our . 
stocks and stubs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurture, than we have now to hale and drag 
our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast 
of sowthistles and brambles which is commonly set 
before them, as all the food and <*ntertainment of 
their tembu'cst and mo^t tlocile age. 

I call, therefore, a complcK; and generous edura- 
j tion, that which fits a man to pciiorm justly, skil- 
j fully, and magnanimously, all tlie oflices, both private 
I and [)ublic, of peace and war. 

• 

[Libert II of the Presti.] 

I deny not but tb.it it is (if the greatest concern¬ 
ment in tb(‘ church and commonweal'h, to have a 
vigilant ev(^ bow books demean tbeinse.\as well as 
: men ; and tlu leiirter to eoufiiK', imprison, and do 
i sharpest iustic(i on them as maletiietors ; for books 
; ar<? n*)t absolutely dead tilings, but do contain a j 
i p(,»teney of life in tliem, to be as active a.'' that soul 
w'hoso jirogeny tliey ar<'; nay, they do jire^ervc. as in 
) a vial, the pun^^t eliicaey aiel extrueiion of that ii^ing 
1 intellect that bre(l them. 1 know they an- as livi*ly, 

I and as vigorously producti\e, as iln.sc fabulous dra- 
I' guns’ te(‘tb ; and being M<an :;[• and th-wn, nniy ('bance 
i to s)iring up armed nnm. .Vnd yet, on tin* other 
hand, unless wariness l>e ux'd, as Lord almo-.t kill a 
' man as kill a. gooil lu.ok ; who kills a man kills a 
nuifionable ereat ure, ( o)d\ image ; but lie who de-troys 
a g(»od book, kills r(‘Jison it-elf, kills the ima^ir of' 
(iod, as it re, in the eye. rdany a man lives a bur¬ 
den to the earth ; but a g('<»d book is the ]>rt'cious 
j lLt'e-bb,*od of a nnister--}>irit, embalm' d Jind treasured 
I up on puq»osC to a life beyond life. M i ' true no jige 
j can re.slore a life, wleneof perhaps tli'-re is no great 
I loss; asid revolutions of a;L:es do n"l t,ft recover the 
loss of a reict l<*d trutli, tor tiie watit of which whole 
nations fare the wor e. ^\ e should be wary, there- 
: fore, what perseeutien we raise ;!rainst the living 
laboui's of public men, bow spill that se!i.sone<l lib.* of 
man, jucserved and slonsl up in books ; since we see 
a kind of bomiebb: may be thus <'ommitred, some¬ 
times a kind of martyrdom ; utid if it extend to the 
whole impressi(Mi, a kind of mas-iu*re, when*of the 
I execution ends not in the slaving of an <dement.il 
[: life, but strikes at tliat ethereal and soft essence, the 
i; brcatli of reason itself, slays an immortality rather 
I than a life. ^ 

Wholtxsomc meats to a vitiated stomach difler little 
or nothing from unwholesome ; and best books to a 
naughty mind are not uuapplieuble to occasions of 
evil, fiad meats will scarce brcctbgood nourishment 
; in the boalthii^Kt concociioti ; but herein the difliT- 
i cncc in of bad liooks, that they to a disem't and judi- 
cious reader serve in many n'spects to discover, to 
I confute, to foniwam, and to illiistnite. * * (lood 

; and evil, W'e know, in the field of this world grow up 
j together almoit inseparably ; and the knowledge of 
: good is so involved and interwoven with the know- 
; hedge of evil, and in so many cunning i*e.Hemblances 
; hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds 
j which were imjioKed upon Psyche as an incessant 
I labour to cull out, and sort asunder, were not more 
j intermixed. It was from out the rind of one apple; 


tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two 
twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the wo^. 
And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into 
of knowing good and evil, that is to say, of knowring 
good by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, 
what wisdom cun there be to choose, what continence 
to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? lie that 
can up[)rehend and consider vice, with all her baits 
and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis¬ 
tinguish, and yet ])rcfcr that which is trul/ better, he 
is the true war-faring Christian. I cannot praise a | 
fugitive and cloisb red virtue, unexercised and un¬ 
breathed, that never Hallies out and secs her adver¬ 
sary, but slinks out of the racij wdicrc that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not w’itliout dust and heat, j 
A.ssuredly we liring not innocence into the w'orld, we 
brings iinjiurity mucli rather: that which purifies is | 
is trial, and trial is l>y what is contniry. 'I’hat vir- ' 
tue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the con- ! 
temidation of evil, and know.s not the utmost that i 
vice promi.ses to licr folloivers, and rejects it, is but a 
blank virtue, not a pure ; In r whiteness i.s but an ex- 
cRuuental whiteness : which was tlic reason wdiy our 
.sage and senou.'i jxjet, Sj>ct)ser (whom I dare be known j 
to think a better teacher than S( ..us or Aquinas), : 
deHcribing true temperanee under the person of Giiion, 
brings him in with his Palmer thrcjugh tlm cave of ; 
Mai! ;iion and the bower of earthly bliss, that he 
might see and know, ami yet abstain. Since, there- ’ 
fore, the knowleilge aa.l survey of vice; is in this world i 
so necessary to the coiistituiiiig of liunuiu virtue, and 
the s<*anning of viror to the confirmation of truth, 
how can we mon- .‘■aft lv, and with le.-s danger, scout 
into the regi'vns of sin and falsity, than by reading , 
all manner of tractates, and hearing all manner of 
reason t s* ♦ ! 

I lastly ]>roceed, from the no good it can do, to the ! 
manifest hurt it euuse.s, in being first the greate.st dis- i 
couragement ami aiiiont that can be ofientl to Icam- \ 
ing and to learned men. it was a complaint and ! 
lanieniaiitui of pndates, iijjon every least breath of a 
motion to remote ])luraliiies, and distribute more ■ 
equally eburch revenues, that tboh all learning would ' 
be lor ever da.shcd and discouraged. But as for that : 
opinion, I never found cause to think that the tenth 
part of learning st(»od or fell with the clergy; nor : 
<*oubi 1 ever but hold it for a, sordid and unworthy i 
s]K-ech of any churehman w lio ha'l a comj>etenc 3 ' left ' 
him. If, tlicrefore, ye be loath to di.shearten utterly j 
and discontent, not the mereonary crew and false pre- 
tenders to learning, but the free ami ingenuous sort | 
of .such us c\idenllv were born to study and love | 
learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, but i 
tlu' service of Uod ami of truth, and perliaps that last- , 
ing' fame ami i)erpetuity of praise which Goii and | 
go(Hl men have consented shall be the reward of those j| 
wlm.-e jmblishtal labours advance the good of man- !) 
kind ; then know, that so far to distrust the judg- j 
mem and lioiioty of one who hath but a common | 
repute in learning, and never yet oifended, as not to ; 
count him tit to print hks mind without a tutor and 
examiner, lest be should drop u schism, or something 
of corruption, is the greati'st (iispleasiire and indignity, 
t<» a fri'e ami knowing .spirit, tliat can be put upon 
him. AV'hat advantage is it t<» Ih.‘ a man, over it is to 
be a boy at school, if w o ha\ e only escaped the ferula 
to come under the fescue of an imprimatur 1—if serious 
and elaborate wTitinga, os if they were no more than 
the theme of a grammar lad under his pedagogue, must 
not be uttered wdtliout the cursor}^ eyes of a temporising 
and extemporising licenser I He who is not trusted wdth 
his <»wn actions, his drift not being known io be evil, 
and standing to the hazard of law’and jienalty, has no 
gi-e.at argument to tJhink him.self reputed iu the qom- 
uionweaTth wherein he w'as born for other than a fool 
or a foreigner. "WTien a man writes to the world, lie 
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all which is done, he takes himself to be informed in 
what he >vrites, as w'ell as any that writ before him ; 
if in this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and 
ripeness, i\o years, no industry, no former proof of his 
abilities can bring him to that state of maturity, as 
not to be^still mistrusted and suspected, unless he 
carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight 
watchings, and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty 
view of an unlcisured licenser, pcrhaj)s much his 
younger, perhaps far his interior in jtidgment, per- 
I haps one who never know the labour of book-writing; 
and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, must ap]>car in 
print like a puny with his guardian, and liis censor’s 
hand on the back of his title, to he liis bail and surety 
that he is no idiot or seducer; it cannot bo but a dis¬ 
honour and derogation to tho author, to the book, t(^ 

I the privilege and dignity of learning. * * And 

! ho'tvcan a man teach with authority, which is the life 
of teaching; how can he be a doet<tr in liis book, jis 
he ought to be, or else luul, better be silent, whenas 
' all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under the tuit ion, 
under the correction of his patriarchal licenser, to hlot 
or alter what precisely aeeo’-ds not wit]» the hide-bonnd 
: humour which he calls his judgment i When every 
; acute reader, u]mii the first ^ight of a ])edantie license, 

I wall be ready with these like words to ding the book 
; a quoit’s distance from him, 1 bate a pnpU teacher, I 
’ endure not an instructor that comes to me under the 
wardship of an overseeing fist. * * 

And lc.«it some should persuade ye, Lords and C’oin- 
i mons, that tlit\se arguments of leaVneil men's discour- 
, agement at this your order an* mere thmrishes, and 
not real, I could recount what 1 liavc seen ami heard 
in other countries, wlicrc this kind of inquisition 
tyrannises ; when I have sat among their learne<l men 
(for that honour I had), and been’ c-oiintod }iaj>]>y to 
I be bom in such a place of philosophic freedom, as they 
i supposed Knglaml was, while themselves di<l nothing 
! but bemoan the servile condition into which learniiiL' 

; amongst them wais brought; that this was it which liail 
damped the glory of Italian wits; that nothing liad 
been there written now these ni.any years but flattery 
i and fustian. There it 'was that I found ami visited the 
famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the inquisition, 

; for thinking in astronomy otherwise tlian tlm i-Vam is- 
; can and Dominican licensers thought. And though I 
knew that England tlien wa.s groaning loudest under 
the prcdatical yoke, nevertheless I took it as a })ledgc 
i of future happiness that other nations were so j)er- 
; suaded of her liberty. Yet it Avas bcyoml my hope 
i that those Avorthies Avere then breathing in lier air, 
who should be her leaders to such a deliverance, as 
shall never be forgotten by any revolution of time 
that this world hath to finish. 

Lords and Commons of England! con.si<ler Avh;it 
nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
gOA'eniors ; a nation not .slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, fiubtilc 
and sinewy to discourse, not bencatli the reach of anv 
point that human capacity can soar to. * 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble ami puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks; methinks 1 .see her 
as an eagle rneAving her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam ; purg¬ 
ing and unsealing her long-abused sight at the foun¬ 
tain itself of heavenly radiance ; whi le the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means. * * 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in tho field, we do 
injuriously, licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 


pressing, lie ivlio hears Avhat praying there is foi 
liglit and clear knowledge to be sent down among us, 
would think of other matters to bo constituted l>e- 
yond the di-eipline of (Icnevn, framed and fabricked 
already to our hands. Yet Avhen the m;w light 
Avhich Ave beg for shines in upon us, there l»e who 
envv and oppose, if it come not first in at tlu?ir caso- 
nients. What a collusion is this, Avhenas avc aro ex¬ 
horted by the wise man to use diligence, ‘ to seek for 
wisdom as for hidden treasures,’ early and late, that 
anotlicr order shall enj(dii us to know nothing but by 
statute! When a man hath been Inbouriiig the 
hardest labour in tlio deep mines tif kuoAvletlgc, hath 
furnlslusl out his timlings i!i all their equipage, drawn 
forth Ids reasons, as it were u battle rnng«'<l, scatterc»l 
and defeated all «)bjeeti()ns in his way, enlls out his 
udrersary into tlie ]>lain, oilers him the advantage of 
wind and stm, it' lu' please, only that he may try tlie 
inatt<T l»y <lint of argitment ; for his o)q>onents then 
to ^k^lk. to lav ambuslmit iit'i, to ke(']> a mirn>w brid-^fc 
of lieen-'ing Aviiere the ehallejtger slnmld pass, though 
it 1)0 valour enough in soldiershij), is but Aveakness 
and eowurdiee in the Avai> id' I'nith. I'or who knows 
not that 'I’ruth is strong, next to the Almighty I 
She neols no jxdii'iiM, m>r stratagems, nor lii t n-iiiirs, 
to make her A ietoriou-; ; tho'-e arc the shifts and the 
«lefem-es that error uses aij-jiinst her ]»ow<*r; give her 
but roojii, uud do not hind her Avlien she .sleeps. 

This a])})eal of Milton was uusuetjessftil, ami it 
Avas not till IGiM that England was set free from the 
ceii.sor.s of tin* ])re.ss. 

lT/'< /'i/<in,(aft-‘n.] 

W’hen I recall to iiilnd, at List, after so many dark 
ages, wherein the huge ovei>luidowing train of error 
Imd almost svviqit all the stjiis out of tlie firmament 
of tlu'ehurcli ; hoiv the l»rig)iL and hli>>i'ul Keforma- 
tioii, hy Divine power, strook throuLdi the hlaek ami 
settled night of ignorance and .Vnti-('lirisiian tyianny, 
methinks a soviueigm and re\i\itig joy must needs 
rush into the bosom <d’ 1dm that reads or lu'ttrs, and 
the sweet odour of the retundng (io>j»el imbaihe Ids 
soul Avith the fragraiii'V of heaven. 'J'hon was the 
saiTiMl Hihle sought out of the dusty eoiuers, win re 
profane falseliood and rnglect liad tlirown it, tlie 
seUools opene<l, divine ami human learning rakeil out 
of the embers of forgotten tongue>, the prinees ami 
cities troojdng apace to tin* neiv-ereclod banner of 
.salvation, the martyrs, with tlie unrosistiblc might of 
Aveakness, shaking the j.oAvers of darkness, ami scorn¬ 
ing the fiery nige of tho old red dragon.— i{f' Htjurma- 
tion in EnylawL 

[Truth.-] 

Truth, indeed, catue once into the world with her 
Divine iMaster, and Avas a jierf»*ct shajie, most glorious 
to look on ; but wiieii he aHcendcd, ami Ids H))osUes 
after him Averc laid aslc<q>, then straight arose a 
Avicked race of deceivers, who, as that Htory goes of the 
Egyptian Typhou'with his conspirators, Imw they 
dealt Avith the god Oiliris, took the virgin Truth, 
heAved her lovely form into a thousand jiieces and 
scattered them to the four Avinds. J-'roru that time 
CA'cr since, the .sad friends of Truth, such as durst ap¬ 
pear, imitating the careful seaicJi that Isis made for 
the mangled body of Osiris, Avent up and down gather¬ 
ing up limb by limb, still as they could find them. 
Wo have not yet found them all, lionis and Commons I 
nor ever shall do, till her masteris second coming ; ho 
shall bring together eveiy joint and luemW, and 
mould them into an immortal featuro of lovolllMtM 
and perfection.— AreopoffiiUca* 
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[Expiration of the Roman Power* in JJrUinn.2 


Thus expired tliis p^cat empire of the Romans ; first 
in Britain, soon after in Italy itself; harin^^ borne 
chief sway in this island (though never thorousrhly 
j subdued, or all at oneo in subjection), if we reckon 
; from the coining; in of Julius to the takin" of Rome 
I by Alaric, in winch year Ilonorius wrote those letters 
■; of discharjire into Britain, the space of four hundred 
! and sixty-two years. Ami with the empire fell also 
; what before in tliis western world was ehiefly Koman— 
I lenrnin;:, valour, elotjueiiee, history, civility, ami even 
, laupMUipn; itself- all these topodlnr, as it wen* w’ith 
ccjual jtace, <1 imlnisliin;^ and <l<-cayiiiLn llemidbrth 
we are to steer bv anotln*!'sort ol authors, near eimujifh 
' to the times they write, as in their own c<iuntry, if 
that would serve, in time led much belated, S(»me of 
erjual air<', in e,\pression baibarous ; and to say how' 
judicious, I susjiend awliile. 'i'his we mu-t ex)i(*<'t ; in 
<*ivil mattt'i's t" timl them <lublous rclat*>rs, an<l still 
to tlie Itest uiB antilire of w hat they term Alother 
Church, meaniiiL'' indeed (hcm'-eh*'s ; in most other 
iffatters of relirrion blind, ustojrmhed, and strook with 
suj)ri.stil’ou as with a planet ; in om* won!, monks. 
Yet thes<' poiides, when* <‘iin be h.id iio better, mn-t 
h<' followed ; in puos^ it may be trm* cnouLdi ; in cir- 
cumstam'e each man, as his judirment v<‘S him, may 
revst'iwe his faith or bestoW' it.*'. Jliat, (f Ihifain. 

ji .MtllAFIAM COW 1,1 ;Y. 

I CowLLY bolds it distill,Lruisln‘d ]»osition anion::; 
j till* prose writers of this a^re. Indeed he Inis been 
I ]ilaee<l at tin* lieml of tlu'se who (‘ultivated that 
I clear, easy, and natural Atyle which was subse- 
i (piently employed :iiid ini])ro\a*d by l)rNden, Tillot- 
i son. Sir Williiun d'(‘ni])K“, and Ad<lison, Dr Jobnson 
has, with reason, pointed out as remarkablo the 
contrast bitween tin* sinqdieity of t'owley’s prose, 
ami the* stiff formality uml atfeetation of liis poetry, 

‘ No udTttTnr,"^' says he, ‘ever keiit his vcr.se and his 
jimse at a itreater distance from each other, llis 
thoiuthts an* natural, and Ids style has a smooth and 
placid etpiiahility, w hieh has never yet ohtainctl it.s 
^ due eomnieiidation. Notliiuo is far-sou{;lit or hard- 
lahoiired ; hut all is easy without feehleiiess, and 

• 

* ‘ Miltnn*H llihtory,’ ^a.vs Wavburton, in aU'tlor toDi liiif h, 

* w r'ti- willi siiniplicitN , < <intrar_v to his euKtiuu in liis 

pn»s«* ks ; anil is tlu-hcttt'r for it. Hot In* soinotiniea ri'Cs 
to a surprisiiiii j;ran(hMir in Ihi; ajul e\j>rcssi«»n, as’ 

i id file ('onclusioti of tlio sis oiol IhioK : •* Hoiu'cforth we an> to 
Htwr," ike. I never saw anvthiin,' eiiual to tliis, but the eoneln- 
slon of Sir ^Yall^•r l{.il<*iKh's llistnrv nf the orM.’ This jirai-se^ 
of the fieuto and erilieal in-elatc apixars tons to he ratlnT over¬ 
strained; hilt the reiuler lias hen* the pa.s**jijjt« before him, and 
! may deciile for hiimxdf. The conelmion of Sir Walter l{iikif;h'.s 
history is as follows : — 

* lly this whi<di we have already set down, i-» seen the bepin- 
! niiiR: and end of the three first nionareliies of the world; 

! wheiiKif the foumlers and iTeetors thought that they could 
j ncvi'r have endnl. That of Home, whieh maile the fourth, was 
I also at this time almost at the hiffhe^t. >Yo have left it flou- 
1 rishinx in the middle of the field, having roi^tixl up or cut tlow n 

! ! all that kept it from the eves and nilminition of tho world. 

Hut after t*oinc etmlinuanee, it sliatl begin to lose the Ix-auty it 
\ had; the storms of Ambition s]iidi beat her groat boughs and 
, braxidbim Ohc aigtdnsi nnothl'r; Uur Icavutt hliall fall off, her 
limbs w'ithcr, and a rabble of barhatpus t1li(ionfir*ntcr the field, 
ajid cut her clown. 

j ' 6 cdof|ucnt, Jtftit, and mighty Heath ! whom none couhl ad- 
1 vise, thou hast jicrHuaded; what none hath dami, thou liast 
1 done; and whom all tho world hath tiatlcrod, thou only hast 

1 ca»t out of tho world and despised : thou hast drawn together 

\ all tho fur-stretchcHl grentncHS, all tho pride, cruelty, and ara- 
I bltion of »nan, and covered all over with theao Awo narrow 
1 words, Hie Jaoet /* 


familiar without grossnessJ* The prose works of i 
Cowley extend but to sixty folio pages, and consist j 
cliiefly of big Rsaai/s, which treat of the following i 
subjects:—JJl)crty, Solitude, Obscurity, Agriculture, 
'J’he (iarden, (jreatness, Avarice, Tlie Dangers of ! 
an IIonoKt Man in nuich Company, The Shortness ! 
of jjife and rncertainty of Riches, The Danger of j 
Procrastination, Of Myself. In tliese essays, the i 
author’s eraviuf; for jieace and retirement is a fro- ' 
quently recurring theme. j 

Of I 

It is Ji hard nml nice subject for a man to write of j 
liimscll ; it gnitc-, bis owii lu-art to say aiiytl»iiig of | 
di-pHra:rcmciit, Jiml tli<- reader’s cars to hear anything j 
</{ ju'jiisc from him. Thcic i*^ iio thiiiger from me ' ^ ^ 
oflcmliiig him in tliis kind ; m iiiicr Toy mind, nor i 
my body, nor my fortune, jillow me any materials for | 
fluit vanity. It is sufficient, f^ir my own contentment, j 
tiiat tliey liavc jire^erved me fVorji being scandalous, j 
or remarkable on tin* dcfcclivi* ^Idc. But be.sides j 
I that, I sbail Ju re sj)i‘ak of my«<*]f only iti relation to } 

: the subject of lie 's* jucccdcnt discourses, and shall be ! 
likelier thcn'hy to fall into the contonij)t, than rise up i 

to the estimation of most jicopic. As far as my i 

memory can leliirn back into my past life, before I j 
kne\\ or wjis eajiable of guessing wjiat the world, or ' 
gh'ii or business of it were, the natural alTections j 
of m V soul gave a se<Tet bent of aversion from them, ! 
as some plants are saM to turn Jiwiiv from others, Ity ; 
Jill antipathy imperce]4.iMe to thennelves, and in- i 
scrutjible to man's iindei‘*taiiding. lN'(*ii when I was ^ 
a very y«tung }»ov at school, insti jid of running about ■ 
on holiday^, ami jdjiying with my fellows, I was wont 
to st« al from them, ami walk into the fields, either , 
alone with a book, or with soine one comjianion, if I , 
eould find any of tlu- same temper. I w.as tljcu, too, i 
so much au eminv to constraint, that my masters 
<-ould iicM-r ftrevjiil on me, by any persuasions or en- j 
<'<»urag<‘nu'nt'^, t" h'jirn, witlmut book, the common ; 
niles of grammar, in which they disja'iised with me j 
jilonc, hccjiuse they fomnl I made a shift to do the 
u«ual exi'rciseout of my own reading ami obsen*ation. ! 
'I'liat I was tin'll of tlie same mind as 1 am now 
(whii’h, 1 confes', I wonder at myself), may appear at ; 
tin* latter end of an ode whieh I made when 1 was i 
hut thirteen year> old, and whieh was then printed, ; 
with many other icrses. Tin* beginning of it is boyi.sh; 
hut of this pjirt wliich T liere set down (if ji very little 
were eorreeted), 1 should Inirdly now he much ashaiucd. ' 
This only grant me, that my means may lie 
'J'oo low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour 1 would have. 

Not from great deeds, hut good alone; 

Til’ unknown are better than ill-known. 

Ruim-ur ran-ope tin* grave : 

Acrjualntanco I would luive ; hut when ’t depends 
Not on the number, hut the choice of friends. 

Books should, not Vnminess, entertain tho light, 

Ami sleep, as nmlisturh’d jus dvo,!., ihe night. 

My house a cottjigo, more 
Than palace, ami should fitting be 
Por all my use, no luxury. 

My garden ]>aiuted o’er 

With Nature'vS liand, not Art's ; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his .Sibinc field. 

Thus would I double my life's fading space, 

For he that runs it well, twice runs liis race. 

And in this true delight, 

These unb«'Ught sports, that hajiiTV state, 

I would not fear nor wi.sli my fate. 

But boldly say each night, 

To-inoiTow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them; 1 have liv’il to-day. 

♦ Johnson’s ‘ Lifo of Cowley.* 
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You may see by it I was even then acquainted 
with the poets (for the conclusion is taken out of 
Horace) ; and perhaps it was the immature and iiii- 
modenite love of them which stamped first, or rather 
engraved, the characters in me. They were like let* 
ters cut in the bark of a young tix'e, whicli, with the 
tree, still grow proportionably. But how this love 
came to be produced in me so early, is a hard ques¬ 
tion : I believe I can tell the particular little chance 
that fille<l my head first with such chimes of verse, as 
have never since left ringing there : for I remember 
when I began to read, and take some ])leasure in it, 
there ivas wont to lie in my mother’s parlour (I know 
not by what accident, for she herself never in her life 
read any book but of devotion) ; but there was ivont 
to lie Spenser’s works ; this I happetu'd to fall upon, 
and was intinitcly delighted with tlie stories of the 
knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave houses, 
which I found (?veryAvhere there (tliough my under¬ 
standing had little to do with all tliis) ; ami by <le- 
grees, with tlie tinkling of the rhyme, and <lan(*e of 
the numbers ; so that 1 think I bud rend him all over 
before 1 was twelve years old. With th<*se atfeetions 
of mind, and my heart wholly set npcm letters, 1 went 
to the university ; but was soon torn fmm tln'iice by 
that public violent storm, which would sutler no¬ 
thing to .stand where it did, hut rooted up every 
plant, even from'the princely ('odars, to me, the 
hyssop. Yet 1 had as good fortune as eould hav(! 
befallen me in such a tempest ; for I was east hy it 
into the family of one of the best persons, and into 
the court of one of the best princ(‘sses in the world. 
Now, though I was here engaged in ways must con¬ 
trary to the original design of niv life ; that is, into 
much company, aTid no small business, aixl into a 
daily sight of greatness, botli militant and triumjdiant 
(for that was the .state tln n of the 1‘inglish and the 
French courts) ; yet all this was .so far from alt<'ring 
my opinion, that it only sulded the confirmadoii of 
rea.son to that whicrh was before but natural iTiclina- 
tion. I saw plainly all the paint of that kind of life, 
the ncar('r I came to it; and that ]>eautv whicli 1 did 
not fall in love with, when, for might I knew, it was 
real, was not like to bewitch or entice me when 1 
saw it was adulterate. I met with several great jier- 
sons, wdiom J liked very well, but could not jiererivii 
that any part of their greatness was to be liked or 
desired, no more than I would lie glad or content to 
be in a storm, though I saw' m.'iny ships which rid 
safely and bravely in it. A storm would not agi-ee 
witli^ny stomach, if it did with my courage; though 
1 was in a crowd of as good company as could be found 
anywhere, though 1 was in of great and 

honourable trust, though' y the best table, 

and enjoyed the t 

Bisteuce to he desired it. 

oondit’^^^ in bani.shrnciit and jiublic f, >e ^ 
coul^j abstain from renewing ^ 

'^'ish, in a copy of venscs to tlic same?* ' 

■vroB, ^ rtr 

This busy w^orld and I shall ne’er agree, &c. 

And I never then proposed to myself any other ad¬ 
vantage from his majesty’s happy restoration, but the 
getting into some moderately convenient retreat in 
the country, wliich I thought in that case 1 iniglit 
easily have compassed, as well as some others, wlio, 
with DO greater probaliilities or pretences, liavc ar¬ 
rived to extraordinary fortunes. But I had before 
written a shrewd prophesy against myself, and I 
think Apollo inspired me in the truth, though not in 
the elegance of it: 

Thou neither great at court, nor in tlm war, 

Nor at the Exchange shalt be, nor at the wTangling bar; 
Content thyself with the small barren praise 
Which thy neglected verse does raise, &c. 


However, by the failing of the forces w'hich I had ex¬ 
pected, 1 did not ()uit the design which 1 had resolved 
on ; I cast mystdf into it a cot'pus po'ditim, without 
making capitulations, or taking counsel of fortune. 
But (lod lauglis at man, who says to his soul. Take 
thy case ; 1 met presently not only with many little 
incumbrances aiid iinpcdiments, but with so much 
8ickne.ss (a new misfortune to me), as would have 
spoiled the liappine.ss of an emperor as well as mine. 
Yet 1 do neither I’cpent nor alter my course ; jVon ego 
IKrjidum dUti sacraviaituin.^ Nothing shall separate 
me from a mistress which I liave loved so long, and 
have now at last married ; though she neither lias 
brought me a rich portioii, nor lived yet so quietly 
with me as 1 hoped from lier. 

- Ncc VOS, didcisttioia lumidi 

Nominay ros viusa', libci'tiU'ty otiiiy lihi'iy 
Jloi'tlquCy sylrinjiu', aniinti iriiunu’nfc rdhupi^tm. 

-Nor by mo e'(‘r shall you. 

You of all naiu(‘,s the .'^\vo('t('st aiul Ihe best, 

You muse.'j, ho()l;s, ami liberty, ami jest ; 

You gardens, 1i<‘l(ls, Jiiid woods forsaken he, 

As long as life itself forsakes not me. 


[/V/ry and /'t-r/'s.] 

H is, 1 confess, but ' eh.h»m s(‘eii .tlud the poet dies 
boftrt' till' man ; (hr win ii w(‘ once fall in love with 
that bewitching art, we do nr»t U'i<> to eonrt it a^ jv 
iuistr(‘ss, but tiuirry it as a wll’e, ami t:ik<' it i'<rrbetter 
or worse jis jju inse]>MrMM(' eom]ianioj\ of our 'iVhole 
life. But as th(> man-iages of i:ir:ints do hut J'.'ti'cly 
])ro.sper, no man ought to wojidn-at the diniiimtion 
or d(*eay td'my atli*<-tiotj to poesy, to uldeh I ha<l con¬ 
tracted myself Ml much Jimh r iige,ai)d so njuch to my 
own j>r<*jmlic«>, in regard of those more jjrofitahle 
matelies which 1 might liave made among the richer 
sciences. A*-' for th(‘ ju>rtion wliioli tlris brings of 
fame, it is an estate (if it he any, for men fire not 
oftemT deci'ived i’l tIieii'letj-es of iifows flian In their 
opinion of('.lyy/ ;.a>aa;/e /o'e/w o,v yj. >-;///'//. ) tliat hardly 
ever eonu's in whilst we an- ]i^ in;g to enjoy it, but is ' 
.a fantastical kind of revej-siou (•. our own sc'hx's. j 
Neitlu'r ought an\ man to (ui vv poet tills po^thuIntul» I 
and iuuiginary hnj'j)im‘ss, since tiuy liml coiiimonly j 
So liith; in p'.'e. eni, tliat it. may !>(' tiuly tijiplied to ! 
them which .'^t Paul .speaks of tlu' liin i {'lu ist iaJi.s, ‘ if | 
their rew.anl he in this life, they ;ire of all nien the 
most misi'rahle.’ 

And if in quiet and flouri.>'liing tlims tliey meet 
wdth HO Pinall iMieouragement, what tire they to ('\pect 
in rough .ami troubled one.s ? Jf w it be such a jdant { 
that it .scarce icceivcs lioat enough to juesi rve it ztlive j 
oven in the Hummer of our cold cliniat(‘, how cjin it j 
choose but W'itlu r in a long and shar[) winter { A war¬ 
like, vjirious, ami a tragde.il age i.s best to vritc ofy but j 
W'orst to vTtU in. ' j 

'J'hero is nothing that requires so much .serenity 
ami cheerfulne.sH of spirit; it must not be eitlier over¬ 
whelmed w'ith the cares of life, or overcast with tbe 
clouds of melancholy and sorrow”, or shaken and dis¬ 
turbed with the storms of injurious fortune: it must, 
like the halcyon, have fair wa^ather to breed in. The 
soul must he filled with bright atjd deliglitful ideas, 
when it undertakes to communicate delight to others, 
which is tlie main end of jtoesy. One may sec through 
the style of Ovid dc Tpst. tlie Iiumhled and dejected 
condition of R))irit with which he wrote it;* there 
scarce remains any footstens of that genius Qnem nec 
Joyis ira, nec ignes, &c. The cold of the country hod 
stricken through all his faculties, and benumbed tho 
very feet of lii.s verses.— Preface to his Miscdlunics, 


> I have not falsely sworn. 
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Of Ohmtrity. 

What a bravo privilofi^e is it to be free from all 
contentious, from all cnvjiu^r or hoh\g envied, from 
receivin;^ and from payin;^ all kind of ceremonies ! It 
is, in iriy mind, a very deliglitful pastime for two 
good and agreeable friends to travel up and down to¬ 
gether, in places where they an; by nobody known, nor 
know anybody. It was the case of i'Encas and liis 
Acliatcs, when they walkt'd invisibly about the fields 
and streets of (’arthage. V<niHH herself 

A voil of thU'k(‘uVl iiir around tlicin cast, 

Tluit iKUio iniglit know, or hc*o tlioni, as they pass’d. 

'I'he common story of J.)emosthenes’ confession, tliat he 
had taken great ideasure in Intaring of a lanker- 
woniaii say, as he passeil, * Tliis is that Demo.sthenes,’ 
is WiUiderfiilly ridiculous from so s<'>!id an orator. I 
myself have often ijH't uilh tiuit temjdation to vanity 
(if it ^veie any) ; but am so far from finding it any 
j)Icasnr<‘, lliat it only make^ me iMin faster from the 
jtlac'', till ! get, as it vere, (ott of sigljt-siiot. Demo- 
ciitus rclalsag and in sm h a marinei- as if he gloried 
in tii<‘go(;(l Ibi tune and eommodity of it, that, when lie 
eaiueto Atlaais, nobody there did so mucli as take noti('e 
of him ; and ligieun's Ji\ed there very well, llm.t is, lay 
bid many yeais in his yaiiK'iis, so fain ar*; since tiiat 
time, \\it)i iiis friend Metrodorus : after wliose death, 
making, in one of liis J(‘(ters, a kind ('(mimeuioiation 
of tin' hapl'im .-s wliieli they twtihad eiiiftved t<»getlo’r, 
he adds at la>t, tliat he tiiouelit it no disparai/enieiit 
t'l those great lei ieit ies of t lo ir lilk. that, in the mid-t 
of the most tulked-ef and talking country in tlie 
world, tln'V had lived so long, not uiily without fame, 
Imt almost without being iieard of; and yrt, withi^ a 
\ery teW years afterward, theie were im two naiiH's (»f 
iiK'ii more known <'r more generally celebrated. If 
we engage into a large ac((Uaintane('and various faini- 
litirilies, we set opf'U our gates t(t tin; invadc'rs of most 
of our lime ; we ex|no,e our life to a (juotidian ague 
of frigid inijieiliin iiees, which would make a wisv.' man 
tremble to think of. .\(ov, as I’or being known much | 
l»y sight, and jminted at, 1 cannot (‘ompreliend tlio , 
lionour that li(’s in tliat; whatsoever it be, every j 
mountebank lias it more than the best doctor, an»I the 
liangmaii more tlian the lord-chief-justiee of a city. 
Mvery creatun; has it, both of nature and art, if it be 
uiiv Avays extra<»rdiiiarv- It was as often said, ‘'I bis 
is tliat jluceplialus,' or ‘This is that Incitatus,’ when 
tln’V were led juain'ing tliroiig:h the streets, as, * This 
is that Alexander,’ <ir, ‘ iliis is that Dotnitian v and 
truly, for tiie latter, I take Ineitatus to have been a 
inueli more hoinmvable beast than bis master, and 
mor<' deserving the eousul>hip than he tlie emjiire. 

I love and comiin.'iul a tnn; good lame, because it is 
the shadow of \ii tne : not tliat it doth any good to the 
body which it accompanies, but it is an eilicacious 
shadow', and like that of St I’eter, cures the diseases 
of others. 'J’hc best kind of glory, no doubt, is that 
which is rcllectcd from honesty, such as w’as tlic glorv 
of Cato and Aristides ; but it was harmful to tlnuu 
both, and is sehlom beneficial to any man wdiilst he 
liv(!S ; what it is to him after his death I cannot say, 
because 1 love not pliilosopliy merely notional and 
conjectural, and no man who has made the e.xperimcnt 
has been so kind as to come back to inform us. Upon 
the whole matter, I account a person who has a 
moderate mind and fortnm*, and lives in the conver¬ 
sation of tivo or three agreeable friends, with little 
commcrco in^ the w’orld besides, who is esteemed well 
enough by his few neighbours that know him, and i.s 
truly iiTcproachable b^ anybody; and so, after a 
healthful quiet life, belorc the great inconveniences of 
old ajw, goes more silently out of it than he came in 
(for rVould not have him so much as cry in the exit) : 
this innocent deceiver of the world, asHorace calls him. 


this mu(a persona^ I take to have been more happy 
in his part, than the greatest actors that till the stage 
with show and noise; nay, even than Augustus him¬ 
self, who asked, with his last breath, whether he ha^l 
not played his farce very well. 

Of Procrastination. 

1 am glad that you approve and applaud mv design 
of withdrawing myself from all tumult and business 
of the w'orld, and consecrating the little rest of my 
time to those stmlies to w'hicli nature had so motherly | 
inclined me, and from which fortune, like a step- j 
mother, has so long detained me. Hut, nevertheless ' 
(you say, wJiieh Imt is aTiujo mcra,'^ a rust w'hich spoils 
the good rnetal it grows upon. But you say) you 
w'ould advise me not to precipitate tliat rcsoluti-n, 
hut to stay a wliile longer with initience and com- 
jilaisance, till 1 had gotten such an estate as might 
alihrd me (according to the saying of that person, 
wJiom you and I love very much, and w ould believe as 
soon as another man) cvitt. dltjnlfatc This were 

excellent advice to .J(*shua, who could bid tlie sim 
stay too. J;uL tliere is no iooling with life, wh.cn it is 
once turned licvond forty : the sc king for a fortune 
then is but a <it:s])crale al’tcj-gamc; it is a liundrcd 
to one if a man Hiiig two sixes, and recover all ; espe- 
<MHlf’, if his liaiid bo no luckier tlian mine. 

'1 here is some belj> for all the defects of fortune ; for 
if a man cannot attsin to the length of bis wishes, he 
may have his renxMly by cutting of them shorter. 
Kpictirus writes a letter to Idomeneus (vrho w’as then 
a v< rv ]»o\verfuI, wealthy, and, it seems, bountiful 
person), to recommend to liim, wln^ bad made so many 
men rich, one JAihoclcs, a friend of his, w'hom he 
(l('<ired miLdit be made a rich man loo ; * but I intreat 
y«.*u that you woubi iiot do it just the same way as you 
have done to many less deserving persons ; but in the 
most gentlemanly manner of obligin;; him, which is, I 
not to add anytlti);g to his estate, but to take some¬ 
thing from liis dcsire.s.’ 

'J hc* sum of this i.s, that for the uncertain hopes of 
some convenitMices, w'c ought not to defer the execu¬ 
tion of a work that is necessary ; esi>ecially when the 
use of those thiiiirs which we would stay for may 
otliervvise be supidied, but the lo>s (if time never re¬ 
covered ; nay, iariher yet, thougli we were sure to ob¬ 
tain all that we had a mind t(», tliough we were sure 
of getting liefer .‘‘o much ly continuing the game, yet, 
wlien the light of Hfo is so near going out, and ought to 
be so precious, ‘ le jeu ne ^aut pas la chandelle’—[the 
play is not w'orth the expense of the caudle] ; after 
having been long tossed in a tempest, if our miusts be 
standing, and Ave have still .sail and tackling enough 
to carry us to our jiort, it is no matter for the w'ant of 
streamens and top-gallants: 

*-ntere velis, 

Totos imndo sinus.’ 

A gentleman, in our late civil wars, when his quarters 
were In'atcn up by the enemy, w'as taken prisoner, and 
lost his life afterwards only by staying to put on a 
band and adjust his periwig: he would escape like a 
person of quality, or not at all, and died the noble 
martyr of ceremony and g^cntility. 

[IkWoa of Oliver Oromtoell.'] 

I Avas interrupted by a strange and terrible appari¬ 
tion ; for there appeared to me (arising out of the 
earth as I conceived) the figure of a man, taller than a 
giant, or indeed than the shadow of any giant in tho 
evening. Hia body was naked, but that nakedness 
adonied, or rather deformed, all over with several 

> Hor. I Sat iv. 100. ‘ Dignified leisnra. 
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Inures, after the manner of the ancient Britons, 
painted upon it; and 1 perceived tliat most of them 
were the representation of the late battles in our civil 
wars, and (if I he not much mistaken) it was the 
battle of Nasch}" that was drawn iijK)n his breast. II is 
eyes were like bnniing brass; and there were three 
crowns of the same metal (as 1 guessed), and that 
looked as red-hot, too, upon his head, lie held in his 
right hand a sword tliat yet bloo<ly, and never¬ 
theless, the motto of it was Pax qua^ritur heUn ;* and in 
hifi left hand a thick book, upon the back of which was 
written, in letters of gold, Acts, Ordinances, Protesta¬ 
tions, Covenants, Engagements, Declarations, Remon- 
stnvnces, kc. 

Though this sudden, unusual, and dreadful objt'ct 
might have quelled a greater courage than mine, yet so 
it pleased God (for there is nothing bolder than a man 
in a vision) that T was not at all daunti'd, but asked 
him resolutely and brietly, * What art thou V Ami lie 
said, ‘ I am calhal the north-west prineijmlity, his high¬ 
ness, the proti'ctor of the coinnionwealth of England, 

I Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions belonging 
thereiyito ; for I am that Angel to olioni tiie Almiglity 
has committed the government of tllo^e three king¬ 
doms, which thou scest from this jdace.’ Ami I an¬ 
swered and said, * If it he so, sir, it seems to me tliat 
for almost these twenty years ]>;'st your l5iL’hue>s has 
been absent from your eliurge : for imt only if any 
angel, but if any wise and h('m*st man had since tliat 
time been our governor, we should not havi' wamh red 
thus long in these lalM»rious uud ('ndlr-s lahwintlis 
of confusion ; hut cilluu' not liave entered at all into 
them, or at least havi* returned hack ere we had ab¬ 
solutely lost our way ; hut, in-tead of _\<*ur highness, 
we have liad since such a proti etor. was his pnale- 
cessor Richard III. to tlu- kiuj. Ids ne]>lKW ; tor he 
presently slew tlie (-"inuionucaltli, which he pre¬ 
tended to protect, and sat up l.imsi lf in tlie jdaee of 
it : a little less guilty, indeed, in out' re^p<‘Ct. because 
tlie otlier slew an innoernt, tmd this man <lid l>ut 
murder a mtinlerer.- Sueli a protictor we have had 
as we would have been ghol have elianged for an 
enemy, and rather rteelve*! a (‘< n-'tanl 'l urk than 
this every montli’s a]H>state; ^ueh a ]troie<-lor, .as 
man is to his docks uhieii lie slirar-. and sells, or 
devours Idmself; and I tvoiiid thin know what the 
wolf, whicii he protects 1dm tVom, could do more 

Such a protector’-and, as I v.as proceeding, ine- 

thought his higiincss heg.ati to })ur on a displeased and 
threatening countenanci*, as men use to <lo when 
their dearest friends happen to ]m‘ traduced in tlmir 
company; which gave me the tirst rise rif jealousy 
against him ; for 1 dl<l not hclievi* tliat Cromwidl, 
among all his forelg'u corre>pond<*nccs, hiul ever liehi 
any with angels. However, I was n<,l hurdencil enough 
yet to venture .a quarrel with liiiii then ; and therefore 
(as if I had spoken to the jirotector himself in White- 
nail) 1 desire<l him ‘that his highness would please 
to pardon me, if I had unwittingly sjioken anything 
to the disjiaragcment of a person wliose relations to 
his highness 1 had not the lioiiour to know.’ At 
which ne told me, ‘ that he had no other concernment 
for his late highness, tlian as he took him to he the 
greatest man that ever was of the English nation, if 
not (said he) of the whole world ; wdiich gives me a 
just title to the defence of his reputation, since 1 now 
account myself, as it were, a naturalised English 
angel, by having had so long tlie management of the 
affairs of that countrju And pray, countryman,’ said 
he, very kindly, and very flatteringly, ‘for I would 
not liave you fall into the general error of the world, 
that detests and decries so extraordinary a virtue ; 
what can be more extraordinary than that a person 
of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 

I We war for peace. ' ^ Meaning the commonwealth. 


body, which have sometimes, or of mind, which have 
often, niiscd men to the highest dignities, should have 
the courage to attempt, and the happiness to succeed 
in, so improbable a design, as the destruction of ouo 
of the most ancient and most saUdly-foumled mo¬ 
narchies upon the eartli I that lie should have the j 
power or boldness to put his jtriuce and master to an j 
ojien and infamous death ; to banish that numerous ' 
and strongly-allied family ; to do all this under the 
naim; ami wages of a parliament ; to tramjile ujion 
them, too, as he jdeased, and sjiuni them out of doors 
when he grew weary of them ; to raise up a new and 
uiihcard-of monster out of their ashes; to stitlc that 
in the very inraiicy, and set np himself uhovi' all things 
that ever were called sovereign in Mngland ; to ojiprcs^i | 
all his enemies by arms, and all his fri< iids jiftcrwards { 
hyartihee; tos<'r\c all parties patiently fwr awhile, | 
and to eominaiid tlu'iii vielnrioiisly at last ; to over- i 
run each corner of iIk' three nations, and oAereome , 
with (‘({uul facility lauli the lielus of the south and 
the ])overtY of (he north ; I" he fear<‘d and courted by 
all fon'ign ])rin< oh, and adojitod a hroilior to tlie ^o<l,s i 
of (li<‘(‘.‘irtli ; t<t call tog<'ther pariiainents « itli a noj#| 
of lii-^ pen, Jind «eatt(‘r tlieiii acain with the hr>-a(li id 
hi^ month ; t»> lu' huniMy and daily ]>et illoncd, that 
1 h‘ w<uild p]<‘;i'-<‘ to he inred, at the rati' of two mik 
lions a-M’ar, to Ik* the nun-ter of tlio^o \\ho fad liired 
him before to ho their s(‘r\ant; to have the e‘-tates ; 
and livos of thu'c kingdonis a- nineli at hi> dkpo..aI, 
as v.as the little inheritance »d’ Id'' I'atlu'r, aJid to ho ! 
as iiohh' and lihi'ml in tho .'■peniiim: of them ; aiid 
la'tly (for there is no cud of all the piirlleular'' ofld^ 
gh'ry), loho<|Ueatli all t]d> with one word to his pn-.;. ; 
terit\ ; to die peaee at home, moI ttiiimpji | 

.’ihii^ftad ; to he hnri< d among hiiies, and \iiih inoj-i' , 
than re'„'al solemnity; ami t'> lea\e a name heliind , 
him not to he ('\t ingni'-lied hntnith the v hoh' wor!«l ; ! 
which, .‘i". it is tiow to., little for his ]>raiso.s, s,) uiiglit . 
liav(' been, too, for his ooioiuests, if the short line of ; 
his human lift* eouhl have Im en .slrelehetl out to the ; 
<‘.\lent of his- immortal designs. f 

d’hc* civil warntiturally directed flic minds nf many 
]»liil()So]>hu';d men to the suhjt'i t of civil governnu'nt, 
in which it seemed de.sirahle that .sonii' fixed fuinia- p 
mental princijde.s might 1 h* arrived at as a means uf J 
jireventing future rontents of tlie same kind. Neither : i 
at tliat tiim* imr since, lias it l>een found ]iossihle to |j 
lay down a theory of government to nldeli all man¬ 
kind would suhsc'rihe ; hut the period under our , 
notice nev('rtheless jiroiim’cd some jiolitieal works j 
which eoiisiderahly mirrowid the di h.iteahle ground. 1 
'riie ‘ Leviathatf of Hohln's, nhieh we liave foniid it ■ 
convenient to mention in a former jiage, vas the ' 
most di.stinguished work on tin* monarehieal side of j 
the (piestion ; w hile Harrington’s ‘ ()ceana,’ puhlislied > 
during tlie protectorate of ( romwell, and some of the f 
treatises of MilUm, are the Ih'sI works in favour of [ 
the republi(;aii doctrines. 

,7AMi:s HARRINGTON. 

Jamks IIarri.ngton w’as a nativt? of Northamp- j 
tonshire, where he w as Ixirn in Dil 1. He studied at ! 
Oxford, and for some time w as a pupil of the ecle- j 
brated (diillingworth. Afterwards, lu* went abroad 
for Bcveral years, which were mostly fip(>nt at the 

* Mr ITimie hivs hisertod Ihh ehamefer of rroipwell, but 
altered, jih tie siiyn, in Jtome jKiiita/larf,/rom the wipinal, hi bin 
history of Gnrat Hritnln. I Know not why lie shotiid think any 
lUteratioiiB luxxnwarx. They are elilefly in tho Btylo which 
Biirely w'a,Titocl no imi.roveinont; or, if it dUl, iKwterity wouW 
be more jileased to have this euiious fragment tninsmUtiNl to 
them In the author's oxvii words, than in the choicest phroae 
of the historian.—-//«rd. 
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courts of Holland and Denmark. While resident at 
the Hajfue, and snbsetiuently at Venice, he imbibed 
many of tlmse republican views which afterwards 
distin^cuiahed hia writings. Visitinj? Itome, he at¬ 
tracted some attention by refusing on a public occa¬ 
sion to kisH the ]>ojh*’» toe ; c(mduct which he after¬ 
wards adroitly defended to tlie king of Kngbind, by 
saying, that, ‘having Imd tiie honour of kissing his 
majesty’s hand, he lliouglit it l>eneiith him to kiss 
the toe of any other monarch.’ During the civil 
war, he was appointed by tlie parliamentary corn- 
mis.sioners to lie one of the personal attendants of 
Kingrharles, who, in 1^47, nominated liim oneofthe 
grooms of his lK*dehaml)cr. Except uiM)n jadities, 
the king was fond of Harrington’s eonversation ; and 
the imj>res8ion made on the latter hy the royal 
condeseension and familiarity was such, as to rendt^r 
him very dt’sirous tliat a reconciliation hetweeii his 
majesty and the parliament might he efiected, and 
to excite in him the most violent grief when tlie 
king was hn)Uglit to tlu* scanoM. He lias, nevertho- 
le.Hs, in his writings, jihuM (1 (‘harlt s in an unfavour- 
•iHle liglit, and spokcai of lii.s ex« i‘utioM as tlie conse- 
'luence of a divine judgnu nt. During tlie sway of 
( "roinwel]. 1 larrington occupied himself in ct>mp»»sing 
the Orttifiu, w lii( li was ]>uhlished in and led 

to sevt-ral c<»ntroversics. ddi'-work is a i>olitical 
romance, illustrating the aiitlior’s i<lt a of a rvpuhli j 
constitiitisl HO as to stcure that gtaieral freedom <yf ] 
which he was so ardi nt an admirer. It is thus cha- 1 
raeti-ris.-d hy llnnie : - ‘ Ilarrin^tc'irs O,'.-ana was 
well ailapled to tliat age, w luai the jdans of imaginary 
repuhjio ware the dail\' suhjr-cfs (d' dohate and con¬ 
versation ; and t \« !) in oiir tim“, it is justly admired ; 
as a work of genius and invenli"!). ddie style of this ■ 
author v^ants ease and llacncy. lait the good matter , 
whi<‘h his work contains makes compensation.’ Afti r ’ 
the puhlieation of the ‘ < leeatia,' Harringhui con-; 
timu il to exert hinisi If in dilVusing his rr[»uhlieari j 
opinions, hy foundiii": a di hating eluh, ealleil the | 
h’ota, and holding conver>ations w ith visititrs at his i 
owti housi.'. This hrought him under the susjiicion ! 
of governnurit soon after the lh'st»»ration. and, on ! 
pretence td' treasonsl»lc ]'racti<‘es, he was put iiit 


the vcngeajicc of the royalisti, he remained abroad for 
seventeen years, at the end of which his father, who 
was anxious to see him before leaving tl^e world, 
procured his pardon from the king. After hia re¬ 
turn to Euglaiid in 1077, he oi^jiosed the meaaurea 



Ale' rnim Sidiu'v, 

of the court, and ha«- thus suhiected himself to the 
censure (d’ Huna, who hchi tliat such conduct, after 
the ro\ al jmrdoji, w as iingruti ful. Tn»hahly Sidney 
himself n g.ardeil the jiardoji a> ratlier a cessatiou | 
of injustice than a- .in iddiganon to ah implicit 
.‘uihmission for tlie fhrure. A more serious charge ! 
agMlnst the Tia mcry of tins ji.ilriid was presented in 
Dalrympic's ‘ Mtm -iis (,f (in .it Eritaiti,’ pulili.shed 
marly .a oiuitury aJor Ids deaili. The English 
patriots, w ith Lord A\ illiam Eussell at their head, 
intrigued w ifh llarillon, the En neh amluissador, to 
prevent the war Intween ITaiiei ami England, their 
purpose being t») prevent Charles H. frein having 
the eoinniand of the large funds whiidi on such an 


continement, wiiicli la^tcd until an attack of mental j occasion must he intrustid to him, lest he should 
deraTigement inaile it necessary that he shouhl he i it against the lii)ertie.s «)f the i ativin; wlnle 

(U livered to his friiaids. His death* took plae»* in i la»uis was not less anxious pri vent the English 

UiTT. After a can t’ul search, w i> have lavn unable * from joining the list i»f his eneiiiie.s. The associa- 

to liiul in the ‘ < )eeaua’ a passage td'moderate length, ' tioii wa- a strange one: but it never vvoiild have 


ht'eii held as a moral stain against the patriots, if 
Sir ,lohu Dairyniple had not discovered amongst 
Ikirillon’s paptTs one ('ontaiuiug a list of ]XirsonB 
receiving bribis from tbe ITeiieh monarch, amongst 
whom appears the name of Sidney, together with 
thove of several other leading ^Vhig mend^ers of par- 


which, ap:irt from the context, would probably be ' 
interesting to tbe reader. j 

AT.onilNON sins’KV. 

Aujkrnon* Sin.NKv, the son of llolK'rt, Earl of , 

Leicester, is another (aU liratiil repuhlic:m writer of ' liament. It has l»een suggested that Barillon might 
this age. He was horn about HJgl, and during hi.s j cinVu zzle tbe iiioiuy, and account for it by a ficti- 
father’s li( utenanev in Irelaml, .serve<l in the army j tious list; hut, a.s Dr Aiken has candidly remarked, 
against tlic reUds in that kingdom. In when ! * siM-rificin^f the reputation of one who was never 

the civil war hetwccii the king and parlhimcrit broke i suspected, in order U> jsavo tliat of another, if fm|> 
otit, h(' was jH-nnifti tl to return to England, where j vcjn'^yjiAHtablo Yet, wlien W e consideH 

he imnuHliately jtiiiied the parliamentary forces, ; thy consuiwmata shown by Sidney in otho* 

and, as colonel of a regiment of horse, was ji’reseiit at ! cireumstunces, and rctlcct that it is a char^ to 

Rcvcral engagements. He was likewise succestiively j which the accused has not had an <ip|>ortunity of 
the governor of ('hichestcr, Dublin, and Dover. In replying, we may well allow niucdi doubt to rest on 
1648 he w'a.s named a niemUT of the court for trving ; the point. Sidney tovik a conspicuous part in tlie 
the king, which, however, he did not attend, though i prtH-eedings hy which the Whigs endeavoured to ex- 
apparently not from any disapproval of the intentions | ohuie the J >uke of \ ork Irom the throne ; and wimn 
of those who comiK>sed‘it ’Lhc usurpation of Trom- ! that attempt failed, he joined in the conspiracy for 
well gave mneh otrence to Sidney, who declined to , »» insurrection, to accomplish the same object 
acHX'pt oftU‘0 under either liim or hia son Kichard ; ! is well known, was exposed in conse- 

bnt when the Ixjng Toidiament recoverexi its power, j qnence of the detection of an inferior plot for 
he readily consented to act as one of the council of j assiissination of the king, in w hich the pa- 

state. At the time of the liestoration, he was en- Russell, Sidney, and others, were dexterously 

. 1 . Sidney was tried far high 
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treason before the infamous Chief-Justice Jeffries. 
jAJthough the only witness against him was that 
abandoned character, Lord Howard, and nothing 
could bo produced that even ostensibly strengthened 
the evidence, except some manuscripts in whicli the 
lawfulness of resisting tyrants was maintained, and 
a preference given to a free over tin arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, the jury were servile enough to obey tbe diri‘c- 
tions of the judge, and pronounce him guilty. lie 
was beheaded on the 7th of December 1683, gWving 
in his martyrdom for that‘old cause’ in which he 
had b<‘cn engaged from his youth. His character is 
j thus described by Bishop Buniet:—‘ He Avas a m;in 
' of most extraordinary courage •, a steady man even 
to obstinacy ; sineore, but of a rough tind boislorous 
temper, that cotild not bear contradiction. 1 le seimied 
to be a Christian, but in a particular form of his own. 
He thought it Avas to be like a divhu' philosophy in 
the mind; but he Avas against all ]nd)Ii(; Avorship, and 
CATrything that looked like a ehureli. Ho Avas stiff 
i to ail republican j)rinciples; iind such an eiiemv to 
j everytliing that h>okcd like a monarehy, that lie set 
I himself in a high opposition against CromAvoll. when 
: he was made protector, lie hatl studied the liistorv 
of government in all its brandies, b(*yond any man 
I ever knew. He had a particular Avay of insiimat ing 
: himself into people that avouU hearken to his notions 
! and not eontrailict liini.’ 

; Exeept some of liis letters, tin <ady publishe<l Asawk 
of AlgeViion Sitlney is IJiscoinsvs ea nmu nt, 

' Avhieh lirst appeared in KitlS. Of thi‘>e diseonr,''es 
; Lord Orrery observes, tliat ‘ they are a<imirably 
, Avritten, and contain great historical knowledge, and 
‘ a remarkable ]iMj)i'iety of diction ; so tliaf Ids name. 

I in my opinion, oudrt to he ttitk h higlnn- e.stal>ii'die(i 
: in t.he temple of literature tlnm 1 have hitherto 
found it pfaei ik’* As a s[)ecimen, we give tlndiilioAV- 
ing observations on 

\fAhcrt]) (vml (i(jvernmct\t.\ 

Such as enter into society must, in some degree, 
diminish their liberty. Keason loads tlieni to this. 
No on<' man or family is able to j.rovide that Avlsieh 
is requisite for their convenienee or veee.rity, Avliilst 
everA’’ one has an equal right to everytliing, and none 
acknowledges a .superior to detennine the eontroier.-if- 
tliat upon Hueh occasions must continually urisi;, and 
Avill probably bo so many and cn at, that mankind 
cannot bear tlnmi. 'I’lierefore, tliongb 1 do not iKdieie 
that Bellarmine said a commonwealth could not excr- 
CISC its j)ower; for be could not be ignor.-mt, tliut 
Home and Athens <lid exercise theirs, and tlmt all the 
regular kingdoms in the world are comuionw<-ahhs ; 
yet there is nothing of absurdity in saying, that man 
caiiTiot continue in tlic pinpetual and inlire fruition 
of the liberty that Ciod batli given iiini. d’he libertv 
of one is thwarted by that of anotlier; and whil.4 
they are all equal, none Avill yield to any, otherwise 
than by a gcn(*ral consent. This is the ground of all 
just gOA^emmonts; for violence or fraud can create no 
right; and the same consent givt's the f^rin to them 
all, hoAv much soever they differ from eaeli other. 
Some small numbers of men, living within tlit pre¬ 
cincts of one city, have, as it Averc, cast into a common 
stock the right which they had of governing themselves 
and children, and, hy common consent joining in one 
body, exercised such power over cA'cry single person 
as seemed beneficial to the whole ; and this men call 
perfect democracy. Otlicrs dioose rather to be govenicd 
by a select number of such as most excelled in wisdom 
and virtue; and this, according to the signification of 
the word, was called aristocracy ; or Avhen one man 
excelled all others, the government was put into his 

* Remarks on the Life and Writings of Bwift, p. 230. 


hands, under the name of monarchy. But the wisest, j 
best, and far the greatest part of mankind, rejecting j 
these simple sjiecies, did form governments inixtKl or 
coniixised of the thii*e, us shall be proved hei*eafter, * 
Avhicli commonly received their respective denomina- ! 
tion from the part that prevailed, and did deserve ( 
praise or blame a.s tliey Avere ivell or ill proportioned. | 
It Avero a folly hereupon t«> say, that the liberty f(»r i 
whicli we ctuiteud is of no use to us, since we cannot | 
<'ii<lur<‘ the solitude, havharity, weukness, ivant, misery, ; 
and dangers that aeeomj>aiiy it wliilst Ave live alone, i 
nor can enter into a s<K‘iety without n-siguing it ; for 
the choice of that soiriety, ami tlic lihei ty of framing ' 
it acemxlingto our own Avills, for our own gooil, is all 
Ave seek. This ivmains to us whilst we form govern- , 
ments, that Ave ourselves are judges hoAV fur it is good , 
for us to recede from our natural liberty ; whicli is of 
so great iuijiortumv', that from thence only avc can 
know' whellu’r we are freemen or slaia-s ; and the dif- 
ferenec between the best government and tht' wor>t 
doth wliolly (iep('m! on a right or wrong exercise of 
(hat ]K)wer. If tm ii are naturully free, ^ucl^ us liave 
wb'doiu and umbrstanding will always frame go#d 
govenimeuts : but if tliey arc I'oiii under the necessity 
of a jH-rpetual shuerv, no w'isdom can he (.fuse to (limu ; 
)»ut all must f.>r ever dejieud on tluMvill of their lords, 
h'C.v cruel, mad, j'roml, or wicked server tiuy bt>. ** * 

d'lu* t lit cians, amongst otlun s wlio follow imI (lio liglit 
of reason, kiewv n-' (glior original title to flu* goiorn- 
mci't of a nafi' ii, llian tljal ui dom, valour, and jus¬ 
tice, whic’a was bcnctioial to the jx'oplc. 'fln'sc quali- 
ti'-^ gave iK'giuning (<• thos^ govcimucnts v.hicli we 
call l/i/'nui.-t [the govcrnmoMls of tlic lloroesj; 

and the vonrratiou ].;'id to ..ucli a' enjou’d tlioni, j.ro- { 
eoLded from a grat< ful sens,, of ilio ".....! icct'lvcd from 
tllMu: thc\ Wa'l'c liioilgllf to de-.cei;(l(‘d from tiie 
gofls, v.hw ill virtue and lx ncticeii.-o Miipas-od other 
nu n : (lu'same attfUnb d tludr (bora jidanfs, (11} (bi.y 
cam.' to abuse their powi-r, aiol by tiudr v ices slnuvcd 
t le ni'-tdv. s like t'g or w oi o' than otlicrs, win* could 
]'C''l jM-rform tbeir duty, 

E}>on tbe s.anu' grounds we may eojudmle, that no 
privilege is pe<’uliarly tinnegi'd to any form of getvern- * 
meiit; l>ut that all magi trr.to-, are equally (lie miiii- 
st<“rs of (I’od, wlio perfi.nu tlie work O r wiiich they : 
are instituted ; and tliat the people which in-tltutes 
tlu'm iiuiv pnqw rtioji, n gulat", ami terminate their 
}iow<‘r as to (rtma measure, and number of persons, 
as semns nio-a convvniimt to tdu ni'e!\es, wliieh can be 
no Ollier tlian llieir own ‘giod. For it cannot bo iuia- ' 
gimal that a innltitmb' of ].(‘opl.- -Imnld s- n ! f..r 

uina, ( T any oth. r }>ei'>on to whom tlicv owrsi no- | 
thing, to rei;rn ovuu' them, that he miglif live in glorv ! 
;nul plea-urc; or for any otlmi- re;; -on, th .n tliat it 
might be gf,od for them ami rheir jH.^teiitc, 'I’liis , 
shows the wutrk of all ttui gist rates to be ulwnvs and 
everysvluTC tlie saimg even tin doing of justice, ami 
jjrecuring the welfare of those* 1 hat rreat«diiem. 'I’ids 
AVC learn from common sense ; Plato, Aristotle, (’ieer<», 
and the best human authors, lav it as an immovable : 
foundation, upon whicli they build their arguments 
rchiiiiig to mutters of that nature. i 

J.ADY RAfllEL UUSSKI.!.. I 

I I 

The letters of thiK lady have secured her a place 
in literature not imich less (devated thati that niche 
in history Avhich she has won hy heroism and con¬ 
jugal attae.linicnt. liachol Wriotlicsley was the se¬ 
cond daughter and co ludress of the J'hirl of Houth- 
anipton. In 1667, Avdif ri widow of Lord Vaughan, 
she married I.a;rd William Jiussell, a son of the first 
Duke of Bedford. She was the senior of her second 
husband by five yetirs, and it is said that her 
amiable and prudent cliuractcr was the means of 
reclaimijig him from youthful follies into winch he 
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luid plunged at the time of the Restoration. Uia 
subsequent political career is known to every reotler 
of English history. If ever ii man oj)posed the courw; 
of a government in a pure and unselfish sjurit, tliat 
man was Lord William Jiussell. 'J’hc suspicious 
corresiwndence with RarilIoii» alluded to in the pre¬ 
ceding article, leaves him unsullied, for the anibas- 



J.ativ I )Iu ' li. 

Rador di'.t in.ily latii'I.--, l im :i;id T,..rd Ihdli'’ as 
two who w imjI'I not ,v pt Iti’i'o lu-n 

to trial (,In!y Ihs'h) oi.oi r tiiv oinMmn.toiM i,s 

as tlioso whifh liavr hoen rclatt'd in Sidney's ease — 
willi a packed jnry and a krntal indue - and r^liisod 
iieoiinscl to «'ondnrt hi'' (k iV iu'.\ t'',r ^:r;uc that 

VMS allt*w*d liiin \v:iN to li.ivo an ama!)!a•^^is. Ili^ ^ 
lady sli'))]*C'd lorth to undertake this otliee, to the | 
admiration <»r all p:ee/nt. After tlie(‘o]idemMati«>n of i 
lur luislian 1. she per-onally implored I'i^ ])arik)n, 
withniil avail. Ih IwVed lit r as such a wift- <Ie- 
served to ht* loved; and when he look his tijial fan*- 
well of lu r, reiuarke;!. ‘ I’iie inlternes-' of death is 
now p;i.st !’ Her ladysliip died in l^-'k at the age 
id eighty-seven. Kitty years iiftrrward.s, apjie.ind 
that colfeetinn (4'la r k lU i'.s which gives her ii name 
ill our liuraiy liLtoiy. 

[ 7e 1>)' ,,i - i *>t Jtrr ) 

■NVoneKvif; \vnv.\\‘^lh A’ar. 

As \ou profess, deetor, lu tale* pii a-ure in your 

wiitln:'S to m<', tVoin tlie testimuny of a eoitvciciii'e to 
fonvard my spiritual welfare, so «io I to r, et‘ii<' them 
iiA one to im' of your frituidship in hath worldiv ami 
Apirilua! eoheernmeiits ; doin!!: so, I ru ed not wast<‘ 
my time nor youi'. to tell yon tiny are very vuhiahle 
to me. That von are so eontented to read mine, I make 
the just ullowanee (or ; not fur the worthitie.ss of them, 
i I know it e;innot he ; hut, howa'viT, it eiiahles me to 
kei'p up an jnlvantayeuus eonver'ation without Hcruple 
of being loo irouhlesome. You sav something aome- 
Ij time«, by whieh I should think yon seasoned or rather 
I tainted witjj being so mueli wla re eoinplimcnt er 
‘ praising is best leariictl ; l»nt I conclude, that often 
what on<? heartily wishes to l)e in a friend, one is apt 
to believe in so. 'I’he etfect is not muight towards me, 
whom it aiumaitM to have a true, not false title to 
the IcuNfc virtue you are disposed to attribute to me. 
Yet I am far from such a vigour of iniiul as surmounts 
the secret discontent so hard a destiny as mine has 
fixisl in my breast; but tliore lire times the mind can 


hardly feel displeasure, as while such friendly cotiver- 
satioa entertained it; then a grateful sense movei one 
to express the courtesy. 

If I could contcinj>latc the conducts of providence j 
with the USC.S you do, it would give ease indeerl, and ' 
no disastrous events should much affect us. The new ' 
scenes of cadi day make me'often conclude myself 
very void of tcinjicr jmd reason, tliat I still shed tears 
of sorrow and not f 1 joy, that so good a man is landed 
safe on the happy shore of a blessed eternity; doubt¬ 
less ho is at rest, thougl» I liml none without him, SO 
true a jmrtner lie was in all my joys and griefs; I 
tru.st the Almighty will pass by thi.s my infirmity; I . 
speak it in respect to the world, from wdiose enticing { 
delights I can now he lurtter vveam d. I was too rich j 
in posses-sioiiH whilst I )»osMC*;-sed him : all i-elish is j 
now g<uie, 1 bk>s Hod for it, and }>niy, and ask of all . 
eu;»d j)eople (*lo it for me fn jn such yon kj;ow are so) , 
akso to pray that I may more and more turn the stream j 
of my ad'eetion.s upwards, and set my heart ujjon the ) 
ever-satisfying perfections of Hod ; not fitarting at 
his <birk«'Ht j(r<*videncc'., hut remcnilaning continually t 
• itiicr his gkey, jii'^ticc, or j>ovv('r is advanced by i 
cw y (iic of tlitun, and that mercy is over all. his 
works, us we shall one day with ravisiiing delight see: ' 
in tlu' meantime. I (oidc.LVour to sujqwcss all wild ; 
iinug.natio)js a melancholy hincy is apt to let in ; and ] 
-ay with the in.ui in the go.spcd, ‘ I believe, help thou i 
my unbelief.’ 

[ To thr Furl of 0u1ii:(vj—On Fric)ubMp.'\ 

1 k.ive b-. fore me, n*y g n.d lord, two of your letters, 

! hotli ]>artiully and tendeviy kind, and coming from a 
sincere heart and bone>t mind (tlie a plain word, ‘ 
hut, if I mistake n-c, vt-ry sigaiticani), are very com 
fortahh* to me, \ h , I hope, In.ve ):o proud thoughts . 
of mvself :.s to any ^ .rt. '1 he opinion of an esteemed ‘ 
l'ri'‘n<l. lhai y>\\v i- no! m vy ^^I‘on;.^ assi fo to.-n-cnglhen ; 
a wo.ik and willini: iniud to d>) her duty tow.'U'ds that 
Almiu'hty Ik'ing who ku:, from infinite bounty and : 
g<MHlne", so cii''(jucred mv days o!i tliis earth, as I 
can tliankfully ivilcct I lelt many, I may Ray many ' 
years of pure, and, I trust, innoceJit, plea.sant content, , 
an<l liappy enjoyjucni^ as this w<al«l can alFord, par- 
ticukiidy tliat hi 2 ce<t bl('>*iing of loving and being 
hard k\ tlo>>e I io\cd and resjM'Cted ; oli earth no , 
enjoyment certainly to lu- put in the balance with it. ! 
All otlu-Ture likewin.e, inloxica^e^ for a time, but the j 
end is hitterne.'.s, at lejist not ]nohtal>le. Ah* Waller ! 
(uh..-o ]»ieiure yvm lo<'k upon) has, I long remember, 
these Words:— 

All wo kn<jw they do above 

1- , that they t»ing, and that they love. 

The best news I have heard i-, you have tw'o good 
companions with yon, which, 1 trust, will contribute 
to divert y^'u this sharp .«eas(m, when, after so sore ft 
fit as I nppreheml you have felt, the air even of your 
improving ^doasant garden cannot Ik; enjoyed without 
hazard. 

[ 7 <* Dr Fii::u'iIIiam—Domastic Mir/ortufirs.] 

If you have heard of the 4ismnl c.ecident in this 
neighbourhttod, vou will easily iKlicve Tuesday night 
was not a (piict one witli us. About one o’clock in 
the night, 1 heard a - reat noise in the square*, so little 
onlinarv, 1 ealksl uj) a .serv.ant, and sent her down to 
le.irn the occasion. iShc brought up a very sad one, 
that Montague House wtts on fire ; and it was .so in- 
<leed ; it burnt with so great violence, the whole house 
was con.suined by five oVliKk. The wind blew strong 
this wav, so that we lay under fire a great part of the 
time, tlie sparks and dames continually covering the 
house, and filling the court. Afy boy awak^, fUkd 
said he was almost stifled with smoke, but being told 
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tljje reason, would sec it, and so wUvS satisfied without 
fear; took a stran ^,^0 bedfellow very wLlliiif^ly, Lady Bo- 
voiishire’s youngest l*t>y, w:hom liis nurse had brought 
wrapped in a blanket. Ijady Bevonshirc came towards 
morning, and lay here; and had done so still, but for 
a second ill accident. Her brother, liord Arran, 
has been ill of a fever twelve iluys, was despaired of 
yesterday morning, and spots appeared; so she resolveil 
to sec him, and nut to return hither, but to Somerset 
House, where the queou otfered her lodgings. II 
said to 1)0 dead, and I hear this morning it is a great 
blow to tlie family; and that lie was a mo.st dutiful 
son and kind friend to all his family. 

Thus we SCO what a day brings fortii ! and how n 
mentary the things we set our hearts upon. (>, 1 could 
heartily cry out, * When will longed-for eternity eomc I 
but our duty is to possess our souls willi patience. 

I am unwilling to sliake off all ht>p<‘S about tlit 
brief, though 1 know tliem that wont to the elmii- 
cellor since tlie refusal to seal it, and liis answer does 
not eiieourage om.’s Jmpes, Ihit lie is not a lover of 
smooth language, so in that resjiect we may iu»t s(» 
soon despair. 

I fancy I saw ilie young man you mentioned to he 
about my son. One brought me six prayer-books as 
from you; also distributed three or four in tin* house. 
1 sent for liim, and asked lilm if tliere was no mistake. 
11c said no. And after some other <{ue>tions, I eon- 
eluded him the same person. Doctor, 1 d<> nssurt 
voii I put an entire trust in }(Uir sineority it* ach ise 
l)ut, as 1 told you, I shall e^er take Lord Ihnlford 
along in all the eoiieerns of the elilld. He thinks it 
early yet to put liim to learn in earnest ; so do you, 
believe. My lonl is afraid, if we take one fvf it, h- 
will put him to it; yet 1 tliink piu'haps to ovt ivome 
my lord in that, and assuiv liim lie sliall not 1 
pressed. Hut I am inueli advised, and indeed in¬ 
clined, if i Could he fittcil to niy mind, to tako a 
Frenchman ; so f .shall do ti »’harity, nn<l profit tlie 
child also, who shall learn I ri'iich. Here jire many 
seliohirs come over, as are of all kitids, ( Jod knows. 

1 have still ti charge with me, Lady Devonshitv's 
daughter, who i.s just come into my ehamher ; .so must 
break of]'. 1 tun, sir, truly your faithful .servant. 

The young lady tells nn Lord sVrran is not dead, 
but rather better. 

[7h Lord Caraidi.di — l)>:rf:arn>n ntJ] 

Though I know my lett<*rs do I^ord Cavendish no 
service, yet, as a ris})eet 1 love to jiay him, and to 
thank him also for liis lust from Limbeck, I hjul ii<tt 
been ho long silent, if the deatli of two per>on.s, l)..th 
very near and dear to me, had not made me so un- 
corafortahle to myself, that 1 knew 1 was utterly unlit 
to converse where I would never be ill eompany. The 
separation of friends is grievous. My sister Montague 
was one I loved temlcrly ; inv I.ord (Jain.shorough was 
the only son of a sister I loved with too much pas¬ 
sion : th(?y both deserved to be remembered kindly bv 
all that knew them. They l»oih la'gan tlielr raei^ Jong 
after me, and I hojied sliould have'ended it so to</; 
but the great and wise Disposer of all tilings, and vvlio 
knows where it is best to place his creatures, either in 
this or in the otlier vvorlil, has ordered it othenvi.se. 
The heat improvcimmt vve ean make in these caae.s, 
and you, my dear lord, rather than I, who.se glass 
runs low, wliile you are young, and 1 hojie iiave many 
happy years to come, is, I say, lliat vve should all 
n*flect there is no jiassiug through this to a better 
World without some cros.ses ; and the scene sometimes 
shifts so fast, our course of lile may he ended before 
we think we have gone half way ; and that a happy 
eternity dejiends on our spending well or ill that time 
allotted us here for probation. 

Live virtuoualy, my lord, and you cannot die too 1 


soon, nor live tivo long. I ho|KJ the last shall be your | 
lot, witli many blessings uttcuding it. 

8AMUKL nUTLEIl. 

Samuel Buti.er, wdiose wit is so conspicuous in 
liis * Iludibras,' exhibited it witli no leas brilliancy 
in some prose works wliieh were published a eon- 
siilerable time after his death.* The most interest¬ 
ing of them ar(‘ Chameters^ resembling in style those 
of Overbiiry, Earle, and Hall. 

A S Hi all Poet 

one that would fain make himself that which 
nature never meant him ; like a fiinutic that inspires 
liimself v\it!i his own whimsies. He sets uji luiber-’ 
dasher of .small jiootrv, with a very small stock, and 
no credit, lit* holievi's it is invcnti(*n enough to find 
out other men’s wit ; and whatsoever he liglits njion, 
either in hooks or coinjiaiiy, lu' mak»'s Itold witli as 
his lovii. 'J’his he j>u(s together so nntovvanily, that 
you may perceive his own wit has the riekets, by tWiJ 
swelling disproportion of tli<* joints. You may know 
his wit not to he n.itural, *tis .ko mujuiet and trouldc- 
suine in liim; for a-- tho.e tliat lmv<- iMe>ney but scl- 
d<im, are ahvays slinking their pockets when they 
have it, so <loes lu\ when he tliiuks he lias gt.t some- 
t.hing that will make him apj>ear. He is a p^ rj eluul 
tallu'r : and \ou may ku-ov hy the freedi ;n nt’Ids iljs- ; 
course that !»<• eaiue li-hily l»y it, as thieves speml 
freely what tiny get. Ht* is like an Italian thief, 
that neviT roh.s l<ut lie murder'-, to prevent diseoverv ; 
so sure is he to erv (hevu t!ie iiuiii from wh<*ui he pur¬ 
loins, that his jatty lareenv ol' v\it may pass uusns- 
p<*eted. He apj>ear'' s<» o\er e-'U<'erned in .all men’s 
wit-, if they v\er<‘ Imt disj-aragements of hi*^ own ; 
arid <Tie> down all tiny do, as if they were (.'iicn-aeli- 
ments upon him. Ib“ takes je-ts from the owners and 
breaks them, us ju-tiees d-. fnl-i' weight-:, and pots 
that want mea'-ure. W hen he meet- with anything 
that is very good, In* changes it into small riionev, 
like three groats for a shilling, to ^er\e .several oe*ea- 
sioiis. He iiiselaims .-tudy, j-rctends to tukt' tilings 

iimtion, and to tiying, vvhi(“h appears to ihe 

very true, by bis often mls>iug of his mark. As for 
pitints, he always avoids those that are mar akin 
to the sense. Such matehes tire unhivvful, and not fit 
to be mtide Ity a Ciiristiitn })oef ; un<l llierefore all bi.s 
care is to t'lioost' out such :»s will servf, like ;i vvoodetj 
h'g, to piece out ti iiuiimed verse tliat wtints a foot or 
two, and if they will hut rhyme now tAol tiien into 
till* bargtdm, or run up<»n Ji letter, it i- a work of 
superer<»giition. For similitmles, lie likes tlie hanlesl ' 
and most obscure best ; lor jis ladies wear black 
j)ateh(k4 to ijitike their eoiiqdexiiuis seem fairer tliaii ! 
tliey are, so when ati illustraiiou is more (d>>eure than ^ 
the sense that went hefon^ it, it must of nee<*.-*?<ity 
make it appear elt'arer tlian it «iid ; for contraries are 
best set oil vviiii contraries. He has found out a new 
rt (d ])oetieal t icorgies a trick of sowing wit like i 
elover-gra.‘<s on barren .sulijects, which would vield , 
nothing before. 'Jhis i.s very useful for the times, ^ 
wherein, some men say, tin rt* is no romn left for t»ew g 
invention. Ht? will take tliree grains of wit, hke the <j 
elixir, and, projecting it u)>on the iron age, turn it 
immediately into g(dd. All tlie budnesh of munkiml 

* ‘ Tlie Genuine Ht niains, In Prf»M'aod V.tk', f*f Mr Samuel 
Uotler. author of UudibraH. I*ul>lishcU from thi OriKSinU 
MSS., formerly in the no-sw-^sion of W. Lommevilh., ; with 
Notes by It- T)iyer, Kee,HT of tlie Pnl.ii,. Lii,niry nt ManclaM- 
ter. Loudon; I75‘t.* Wo have wiM-einod this title fully, be¬ 
cause Ahero is a spuritms eompilution, entitled ‘ HuHer’i l*m- 
thumous WoikH. I Only tlmnj out of fifty 

plocos, which make up th » latter eoUeetUm, are genuliw pru- 
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has presently vanirthe<l, tlie wholt? world has kept holi¬ 
day ; there has been no men but heroes and poets, no 
women but nymphs ut»d shepherdesses: trees hare 
bon)e fritters, ami rivers flowen pluin-porridit^e. When 
he writes, he eoiiummly steers the sortse of his lines 
by the rhyme tliut is at tl»e <md of tl»em, as butchers 
do calves by the tail, h'or when he has made one 
line, vvliich is easy enou;'li, and has bmmi out some 
sturdy Inird word that will but rhyme, he will 
hammer the serjse ujmmi ii, like a ]>i<n*e of hot iron 
upon an anvil, into whjit form lu; jileases. There is 
no art in the wtJi hl so rirli in terms as poetry ; a 
whole dietioiiaiy is search' able to contain tlnun ; for 
, tlierc is hardly a jw»nd, a. sliccp-walk, or a pavcl-jdt 
in all t Jreecc, but the ancient name of it is become a 
I term of art i)i poedrv. Hy lliis mean'’, small poets 
; hav(‘ such a stock of able har<l words Iviny l>y tb<'ni, 
as drvades, bamatlrvadcs, aiinidcs, fuuni, nynipba*, 
sylvani, iVc,, that siLndfv m tlniiL' at all ; and such a 
world of pcilantic terms id the san»c kitid, as may 
serve to turnisli all the new iTivcritions and ‘thorough 
rcforniatioiis’ that can Inippen I'etvccn this and Piato's 
year. 

A \ liifiirr 

Tiaiiys <iut hi'' b'l.h to ^hou■ lie has not j:o<>d wine; j 
for that, tin- jiiovtili sa\", lid it not. 11c had 
rather m II hiol wine than c,Mid, that Mauds him in 
no more; lord make''* men !-u<,in>r diunk, and thcii ' 
they are llic ea-^ior ovci-roi !.Mi,.'d. I'y the knavi-rics ; 

he ucl> ah nc-board. ii < \ man scc<i, (.j,c ujay 

ea'-ilv lalvc a ua-a nrc i l ih .'C li*- doc' umicr-;jToinid 
in }d> celi’ar ; for le* that \'dl ph k a i.mnb pocket t ' 
his la(’e, will let '■tii/k to u-e him v, oi sc ii, pri^af, 

when lie kiiowi n^tidiij' ot'i». He docH not only ^p,)il : 

and dr lii ' ' el 

vcih, tsl'h hrewinc and raekiny, that "ays, ‘ In \ino i 

vcrilas fm- there i' no trnlli in hi'i,hut all fai"c and 
sophi'1 ieat< d ; Ibr he can countertVit wine us cun- i 
nin;j!y a^ Apcllc' did oiaj»es, ami < heat men with it, : 
as ht. ilid bird', lie i-. e.n AntichristIan clusat, for 
Chri't liine d water into w ijie, ami he turns wim into : 
water. Hr seoic' all hd rerkooln^'s upon two tahh-s, j 
made lik<- ihoM- <d’ the Tin t'oiumandimiit'-’, that he ; 
may be put it; mind !■> birak tliem a- oft as po'sibly | 
he can ; i 'pcei,ili\ that ol ■'tcalinLT atid hc-aritiL; false 
witness ii;,;ain't his m-ieh.hour, when l^c draws him < 
bud wine, uijd swiars it is jU"od. and that la* can take 
more for the pij>c llian tlie wine will v bahl him by the 
b<,»tllc a tri< k that a .1», suit lauL-ht him to clmat his 
own consi'iencf with. Wiun im is found o\er-- 
reckon notmi'nisly, he has one («mmou evasion tbr 
all, Jind tliaf is, to sav it was u misi.ikc ; by wliich 
he means, lliat he thou:L;l.t ll;ey luid Jmt b<-en soIkt 
enough to di-.e(iv..') it : for if i( had passed, llicrc had 
been no I nor at all in tlie case. 

j .1 Prater 

Ts a Common nuisam'c, and as ;:;rcat a cricv.ance to 
tbo!«e tbnl c«im«' near him, as a |K'W'teicr is t * Iris 
! m‘i;,ddH.UTs. Jlis discourse is like the Itrayiinr of a 
! mortar, the morn* impiTtiuont, the more voluble ami 
, loml, iiH n p<"stle makes more noise* when it irt nin;^; 

; on th« sidcK of a mortar, than wlien it stamps dewn- 
J rij^bt, and hits tipoii the business. A vloj; that o^K^ns 
I upon a wrmij; scent will tlo it oftencr than one that 
I never<v[H*n» but upon a ii|rht. lie is ns lon^-winded as 
I a ventiduct, that fills as llast as it empticH ; or a trade- 
wind, that Idowji one way for half a yt'ar toi^ether, inul 
i another as lung, aw if it drew in its breath for six 
I months, and blew it *>ut agniit for six more. He has 
i no ineivy on any man’s ears or juUicnce that he can 
get withiti his spheiuj of activity, but tortuiirs him, as 
tliey correct boys in Scotland, ly atretc’hinff their lugs 
f without remoreo. He is like an ear^wig, when he geta 


within a man’s ear, he is not easily to be got out 
again. He in a sinm to himself, and has no w'ay to 
escape shipwreck but by haring his mouth stopped 
instead of his ears. He plays with his tongue as a 
cat does with her tail, and is transported with the 
delight he gives himself of his own making. 

Ad Antifpiary 

Is one that has liis being in this age, but his life 
and conversation is in the days of old. He despises 
the present age as an innovation, and slights the j 
future ; but has a great value for that which is past j 
and gone, like the madman that fell in love with 
Cleojmtra. 

All his ciin<tsities take ]»lace of one another accord- 
itig to their Keniority, and he values them not by 
their abilities, but their standing. He has a great 
venerati(Ui ft>r words that are Htricken in years, and 
are grown so age<I that tljey have outlived their eni- 
ph/yment**. 'j'hese he s witli a res[»ect figrceable 
to their antl^juity, and tlie good services they have 
done. He is a great time-server, but it is of time out 
of mil. 1 to whit ii he conforms exactly, but is wholly 
retin.'d trojn tin prcMiit. Hi' days were spent and 
gone loitL' Urfore lie cair * into the worbl ; and since, 
his only husines-. is to colU i-t w hat lie can out of the 
ruins of them. In.' lias hi strong a natural alTection 
to anytldivj iliat is old, that lie may truly say to 
dust and wiirm-, ‘you are my father,' and to rotten- 
ne^'', ‘limn an my mother.’ He ha.s no pr<ivi<jence 
imr forc.'irdit, for uH hi- *’oiitcni]dations hnik back¬ 
ward uj'on the days of ohl, and liis bniin.s are turned 
with them, it lie walked bmkwards. He \alue.s 
tliiiiiT'. wrongfully ujion tluir Hnti(iuity', forgetting 
tliat the nio-t jiKideni are really tlie mon ancient of 
all tldiii'^s in the worl>i, like tlmsc that reckon their 
piiuml.s Im foro their sidlline- and pence, of whicli they 
arc mad<* u}». He c-tc<-ms no cu-toni'i but such as 
have outliv«-d iliciusv, 1\c'l, and are long .siiicc out of 
UH* ; as the Cutliolics allow of no saints but such as 
arc dead, and the fuiiuiics, in ojipositioii, of none but 
the living. 

\VAl/rr.U ClIAU1.KTON. 

Another lively descriher of human eliaxactcr, who 
Ibniri.shed in tins ]ierjod, was J>h W.u.teh (Tiarle- 
ToN (irdO 17n7). physii ian to ('harks II.. a friend of 
IIo!iIk*s, ami for m vt nd years ]>resifknt of the College 
of Physicians in London. He wrote niany' works 
on theology, natural history, natural philosophy', 
medieine. and antitjiiities; in whieh last department 
his most noted priHlutdion is a treatise published 
in IGfi-h maintaining the Danish origin of Stone¬ 
henge on Salisbury Plain, in opposition to Inigo 
dones, w ho attributed that renuirkahle structure to 
the Romans. Tlie work, Imwever, wliitdi seems to 
deserve more pirticnlarly our attention in this jdaw 
is, A lirit'j’ nurse t'lmrenuTit] the I^ijfertnt TPiV;? 
n/ Afcn, published Viv Dr Charleton in lG7.'j. It is 
interesting, both on Recount of the lively and accu- 
rat<‘ sketches of eharaeter wldeh it contains, and 
lH*eausc the author, like a ,<eet w!u»'^e opinions have 
lately attraetol mticli nofici'. attributes the varietic-s 
of talent w hicli are found among men to dilferenees 
in the form, size, and (piahty of their brains.* We 
! shall give two of his happiest sketches, 

I 

2Vtc Jleady and Nimble irtV. 

Such a.s are cndow'ed wherewith have a certain ex- 
teiuporarv acuteness of conceit, accoini>anied with a 
(piick delivery of their thoughts, so iis they can at 

♦ See Phrenokigical Journal, viL SS7» 
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pleasure entertain their auditors with facetious pas¬ 
sages and fluent diseoui'ses even upon slight occasions ; 
but being generally impatient of second thoughts and 
deliberations, they seem fitter for pleasant colloquies 
and drollery than for counsel and design; like fly¬ 
boats, good only in fair weather and shallow waters, 
and then, too, more for j)loasiiro than traflic. If tlu'y 
be, as for the most part they are, narrow in the liohl, 
and destitute of ballast sullicicnt to counterpoise 
their largo sails, they reel niih <‘vcry blast of argn- 
ment, and are often driven n])on the sands of a ‘ non¬ 
plus but wliere favonred with the breath of c<‘imn<»n 
applause, they sail smoothly and pro\ully, ami, like 
the city pageants, discharge whole volleys of s(juil)s 
and crackers, and skirmish most furiously. Hut take 
them from their familiar and juivate conversation 
into grave and severe ass('mhlies, whenre all oxtrin- 
i porary llaslies of wit, all fatitastic nllusi<nis, all prr- 
I sonal reflections, ar*' ('xoln-kNl, nnil thorr <*i»gagc 
them In an enconnifi- aiih svlld ais(h»m, not in light 
skirmishes, hut a juteliod fi('ld of long and H<‘riotis 
de])ate <'onrerning any ijupoitant (|uestion, ami thon 
you s1ki.I 1 soon di.-a'ovor their wi'akness, ami ei.aitoiim 
that barrenm'ss of umh rstainling wliiol) is iio'apahU' 
of struggling with tir' tlbiU ul'.lo-s uC a[“Hlictioal know¬ 
ledge, and the dedueii of trr.tli iVoni a long sevios 
of reasons. Again, if those very cauicise savings and 
lucky rcpart('es, wherein tlu-y Jire so luu'py, and w hich 
at first hearing waiv' entertained with so much of 
pleasure and adi;iiregion,be written down, and lu'ougbt 
to a strict e.'wiininatiun of their pertinency, ('•dierenei', 
and verity, bow shallow, Imw frotliy, how fuved will 
I they bo found ! liow mneli will tlmy I'-'O of that 
! applause, wliieh tlieir (lekling td‘ the (sar and ])re.''('nt 
j flight thi'ougli th.e inia 'in o ■ ,.j - lin. d ! In the 

I greatest I’art, tlnreihre, i>f ''Hrh men, yon < nglit to 
expect no (let'j) or continmd ri\er < f w it, but only a 
few pluslies, and those, t<'o, imt altogether free from 
mud and putrefnetion. 

Tl' TlVh 

Some head.s there arc <-f a certain close and reserved 
constitution, whi(.di makes them at first sight to 
misc as little of the virtue wherewith they are en¬ 
dowed, as tin; former :i]']>ear (m le* above the iiiipt'r- 
fcctiuns to wliicli tliey tire subject. Somewhat slow 
they are, imbv'il, of both e, n(’e]»tion and expression ; 
yet no whit the Ic-'-s provided witli solid prudence. 
When tb.cy tire cngagC'i lo >pettk, iln ir tongue <loth 
not readily interjjvet tlie dielati.s of tlieir mind, so 
that their language eon.es, us it were, dv4»pjdno from 
their lips, even whoia* they em-euraged, i>y familiar 
intreaties, or provoho<l l,y ihc .,i.;:sLne.--s «»f jests, 
which‘sudden .and nimble w it'^ liave newly «birtod at 
them. Costive Uu-y ; re eds ' inveiition; that 
when they would deliv. r . mev,oat solid and re¬ 
markable, they arc long in 'king wliat is fit, and u.s 
long in determining iii wlm imm.ier tmd words to 
utter it. But, after a little ( Jii.-lderaiiiin, they jame- 
trate deeply into tlie siibstan „ ..if tliing.s and marrow' 
of business, and conceive projjcr ami empljatlo words 
by W’hich to ex])rcs,s tlieir siMitiments. Itarre*n they 
are not, but a little lieavy ami retentiv'-. 'J’heir gifts 
lie deep and concealed ; but being furnislioil with 
notions, not airy and uinhratil ones borrowed from the 
pcduTitism of the sehmds, but true and useful- and if 
they have been manured wdth good learning, and the 
habit of exercising their {-en—oftimtimes they produce 
many excellent cmicej^tlons, worthy to be transmitted 
to posterity. .Having, however, an aspect very like to 
narrow and dull c«apacities, at first sight most men 
take them to be really sucli, and strangers look upon 
them with the eyes of neglect and contempt. Hence 
it comes, that excellent parts remaining unknown, 
often want the favour and patronage of great pcrsojis, 


whereby they might be redeemed from obscurity, and 
raised to employments answerable to their faculties, 
and crowinul with honour's jjroportionate to their 
merits. The best coume, theitjfore, for these to over¬ 
come that eclipse wdiicb prejudice usually brings upon 
them, is to contend against their own modc*«ty, and 
either, by freijaent converse with nobb* and disconi- 
ing sj'irits, to enlarge tlie windows of their minds, 
ami dispel those clouds of reservedness that darken 
the lustre of their faeukic'^ ; or by writing on some 
new and useful subject, lay <ipen their talent, Kt» 
that the wurbl may be I'onviuced of their iutrinsic | 
value. I 

In 1670 Dr (fliurltdon juiblisbed a vigoruus trans- ,1 
lation of Kpicurus’s ‘Morals,’ prefaced i»y an t.-irnest , 
viiidicati‘)ii of tliat ])bil()sojiber. \Vc extract ton* 
of tlie eluqiters, -as a sjK i iuii u of tbe style in wiiieh 
the am-ii ut daisies wi n- ‘ raitlifiilly Ibiglislu il’ iu ^ 
tbe inidvlle of the seveideentli eentury. ; 

fy d/w/ov/y, opp-K^rrl to Amf^ldon. i 

('i-neerning tins grt'ui virtue, wliiuh i' the f.nwth 
bniueh of teinpi-ram o, t In re is N ery liule need of miv- 
inc more than what we haiie foiimaly intimated, when 
we <h elarvd it li 't to be ilu* ]»ari, of a wbe man to allect 
greatness, or ]'ower, or liouoni - in a eommonw'ealth ; 
l>ut .<o to eontaln him''elf, as ratio i- t'> Iim' not only 
privately, but e\en obs.-ure!y atid eonci'aled in some 
secure corner. And tliercfore the advice we siuill 
chiefly inculcate in this ]daec shall be the Viay .suim- 
we usually givt‘ to our bc-.t fi lcml.H.“ Ifivi; ]trl\ate Jiml 
<‘onceale<l (unK s' .-ome cireuui uanec of .state call you 
forth to the ti.ssi -tanee of tlu )'ubli< ), in>otnueh as e.x- 
]M ri<.'m‘e fre<jU('nfly confirm- the truth <'f that j»ro\ci- 
bial sayiiig", ‘lie l.alh li\ed w Ii" luith \oIl con¬ 

cealed liim-ilf.’ 

('i rtainly, it hath bia n Iim. famibarlv observed, that 
many, who had mounted up to tlie lii^ahe.-t pinnuele 
of honour, haw l^en oa a -uddeii, and, a,s it wme, 
with a ihumlerboh, thrown ib-wn to the liotloiu of 
mi.-cry atitl <'onlem]'t ; ntid o. laaui hnoiglit, tlmugh 
too hit (o at ktiow li’dgi', tli.u it, i‘ much better for a 
m.au ijuietly <'iml peueeubly to • }»( y, tlian, by laborious 
climbing up tie- craggy rock- of auibitiou, to as]iire 
to conim.ind and sou rei^uity ; a-d to '.e( his ibot 
rather uj»on th<’ jdain tnel limnbh' ji uiml, than upon 
that '•lippery heiglit, from wliieh sill tluit <-:ni l>e witli 
ri'Sison expecte d, is a j)reei])itoiis sumI riiluou , dowiitall. 
Be ole.;^ ;irc not thosi* grandei.s, iifiou wlioin the sol- 
mirliig multitude gsi/e, as u}»on n tiiljent (auiiets, aiol 
protligies of glory jind honour; are l.hey md, we s;iv, 
of all men the most UTduipj.y, in ihi- ojer reqa et, that 
their hreii.-ts >wanui\lih most wei;;ht\ and tronlde- 
Mome cares, that inee--antly gall siml e<.ur<Mb.- their 
very liesirts ? Iteware, tlien fore, Imw vou believe tiuit 
sm.’h live Securely jind Iraiojuillv; .'■inei* it is impo.s- 
sihle )»ut those w'lio are feareil l>y many sliould them- 
selvi s h<- in Continual fear <d’,some. 

d’hough you see tin 'n lo }»(. jj, ^ manner enciroii(*iI 
with Jiower, to 1 i;lvc navies numeiou.s enough to send 
ahroiwl into all seas, to be in the lieads of miglity and 
victorious armies, to be guardeil with well armed and 
faithful legions; yet, for nil this, take heed you do 
not conceive them to be the only happy men, nay, 
that they yvaidake so nmeb as of one sincere pleasure ; 
for all these things are mere pageantry, shadmvs gilded, 
and ridiculous dreams, insomuch as fear uml euro aix* 
not things tliat an; afraid ol the noise iit arms, or re¬ 
gard the brightiies.s of gold, or the sjdeiiiiourof purple, 
but boldly intrude themselve.s even into the hearts of 
princes and potentates, and, like the poet’s vulture^ 
daily gnaw' and cons nine them. 

Beware, likewise, that you do not conceive that the 
body is made one wliit the more strong, or healthy^ by 
the glory, groatneas, and trcasui'es of monarciiy, espe* 
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daily when you may daily obuorve, that a fever doth 
a» violently and long hold him wlm lies upon a bed 
of tiiisuc, under a covering of Tyrian scarlet, as him 
that lies u])on a mattress, and hath no covering but 
rags ; and that we have no reason to complain of the 
want of scarlet j‘')bt*s, of golden cinbroidcrieH, jewels, 
and ropes of pearl, whihi wc have a coarse and easy 
garment to kerf) away the cold. Ami what if you, 
!j lying chcerrully an<l MCivto ly upon a truwH of clean 
i ', straw, covered with ragn, should gravely instruct men 
I how vain those are who, with aHtonished and turhu- 
ji lent minds, gape and tliirst after the trifli's of inagni- 
j j fieenee, not umleintanding how' few and stiiall tliose 
j things are which are re<jiti«itc t<* a ha[»py life? heliev«- 
jj me, your discourse would be truly ijia:,'nificent uJid 
I i high, bi enuse ibdivered by one wlio.-,c <»wn hapi>y ex- 
, pi*ricficc eoiifiiiiiM it. 

What thou'di your hfoise do not shine with silver 
j ami gold }»at(‘hnieiif s; nor vor andie/l lo.ds rcsouiel 
with tin' nmlt ipli-'d ecloyof loud i.oit'ic ; mo' vour 
vvtills be not thickIv be-ict witli gohU ii figures Ix au- 
tiful Vt.iitlis, lioldiuL’'.laTitpH in tlieir extend'-d 
ar?ns, t" f5i\’e li'd.t to \.»i;r nl ditlv rc*v{ds and sump- 
tinuis l)‘ijc|uct< ; why ^ t it i . not a whit 1 <‘hs 

i (if hot n'oeh more) plc o report* your wearied 

! limits upon (he ;/rcf n rr it by s ooe (d( rinly and 

I joirling 'trconi, iiiider the ref) diing shade .-f some 
I wcl!-hraoc)icd t:cc, ( -pcclall v in the spring t ime, wlo . 

I the lead I'f .'\r ] \ phuit is cv.e.viicd witli b<:iiitirul a!:d 
fragrant Ihavio , the nn rrv hii d*; entertaining y n wltli 
the mr.-te ef their wild n<'tithe fre^h wa'^icrii wind*' 
I’Miitinually fanning yeur heat**, and all miture siull* 

im. ' njx-n y'*u. 

\\‘liei<*l'n* wionjiny n n.ay, if h<* p]en'-<*, thun 
live at penee ,n ! liberty abroad in thir <-rteTi fa ld<, "V ' 
IiIn on a ;.’ard . , what h n i* fJnTc whv he "le-uld j 
utleet and pe.-,iie le-nour**', and n >t ratloT modi'stly ' 
bo’iml ids (Ic'irtswith the ealmm ''.s ami s«*<'urity of i 
that eMTiditi'M ! For, to at'n r glory by t)ie o-c- j 

te ntatioh of virtea*, of >eicn -e, of elo^iuenec, of uobi- t 
liry, of v.- alth, of att.'mhtuts, of rich elotb", of b--auty. ; 
of garb, and lie like, s,'ri..'U''ly, it is aUogcth'.r the | 
fano' I'*'rii1i<‘uh.us \;vnity ; and in all thiiejs n;odc>ty ' 
ev.'e :s n . im-r * (ban tbis, tlnit we do not, tlireaiL^h 
want < f a <b i*ejit i:.irb, or t«'<» nnieli mndi- 
genee, <lo anything that d tli n-'t (Mrro«:poml 
eivilit} and (b'coriim. For it is ecundly vllo, 
dc'th U' much den<'(e a bu'e or abj-'ct mind, to 

in. ^oli'lit and lot'iv UJiell tie; p.-ssrHsion <d‘ thes 
juncts of ma;rnitii'f’m’e, as (o beeouio doiee;* d, or 
in spirit, at the loss or went of them. 

Now, aceorilino to this rnlt', if a wise man riiance 
to lia\e llie . tatae* or imag'•• of his am*i"*lors, ..r 
other renowfu'il jier-ons of (oiim r ag<'s. In* will bo \er\ 
far fiom b,-!,,.r proof] <,f (hem, from showing them as 
badges t‘f honour, from ulfeeiing a glory freun the 
gonerosUy of their actions and achicM iuents ; ami as 
far from wholly neglecling tliem, but will place tliem 
(as memorials of virtue) inditVerently either in Ids 
, perch or gallery, or elsewliere. 

Nor will he l»e sidieitous ab-out tlie maimer or plneg 
I of his sepulture, or command his executors to l»estow 
I any great cost, or pe.mp ami eerenmny, at his funeral, 
jj The chief suhjeet <<(' Ids eare will be, what may be 
jj iKUiefielal ami j»leus;ini (o his sucee-ssors ; being well 
assured that, as for his deiwl corpse, it will little con¬ 
cern him what becomes of it. Fitr to propagate vanity 
even beyond death is the higliest madness; and not 
much inferior thereto is the fancy of some, who in 
their lives arc afraid to have tiunr cart'asses torn by 
the teeth of wild beasts after their death. For if 
that be an evil, why is it not likew’isc an evil to have 
the dead coq>Kc burned, cmbalnuMl, and immersed in 
honey, to grow cold and stitf under a ponderous 
marble, to be pressed down by the w^eight of eaith 
and passengers ? 


THOMAS WLLEO. 

A conspicuous place in tlie prose literature of this 
ago is dui; to I >r Thomas FunnKR (1608-166 1 ), author 
oj various works in practical divinity and history. 
iMiller was the son of a clcrgyiuan of the same name 
Hcttled at Aldwinklf, in Northampton; he and i)ry- 
dcii thus w^ero natives of the same plat'e. A quick 
iutclleet, and uncommon pKiwcrs of memory, made 
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him a .''clh'l.u' aimo.’t in liis boy]n;od ; bis sfudi('S 
at t^bieeii's eolltge, (’mhbi idgf . were attendedit h 
tile highest triunqibs of the university, and on ; 
entering life as a ]»re;u‘b(r in that city, lie acquired ' 
llu* greatot ])o]‘ul.iriry. lb,‘ afterwards pasi^etl | 
through a ra}»id .succo.-ioii ttf proinoiiwU-s, until he ’ 
acquireil the lectureship of tlie Sav(tv in London, j 
Meanwhile, lie published his I!isior}n>f ike lIo}ff War. 

< m the hn aki.ig om (>f the ei\ il w ar, Fuller attached 
himself to the king's jiarty a<- Oxford, and he seems 
to b.ave aeeompanird the army iu active servii'c for : 
some years as ehaplaiit to Lord ILii'doii. JCveu in 
these eirmimstauees. Ihs active mind busied itself 
in eollecling materials fijr s.-nu* id’ the works wbieli 
lie suhst'quently puhlislied. llis eonq'any was at the 
s.ime time much eniu ied. on account of the extraordi** 
nary amount (tf inltelligeiu'e whii'U he bad aequiretl, ; 
and a strain of lively humour which seems to have - 
heen quite irrepressible. 'The quaint and familiar 
nature of his mind dis]K>seti him to be less nice iu 
the selection of materials, and also in their arrange¬ 
ment. than scholarly men pg‘uer:dly are. He would 
.sit patiently for hours listening to the ]irattle of old 
i women, in order to obtain snc.tehes of kieal history, 
j traditionary aneedi>te. and proverhiul wisdom. And 
■ those he has wrought up iu his work entitled The 
i irort/uV.v of Kuifland^ wliich is a strange melange 
( of topography, biograpliy, and iiojudar antiquities. 

I When the 1 seat of the w .iV was past. Fuller returned 
I toT^indon, and Ixeame K eturer at St llride’s ehiireh. 

I He was luovengaged in liis ('hurch Jioiton/ of IJritam, 

\ w liich vvas given to the watrld in 1656, in one volume 
folio. Af'terwards, he devoted himself to tl.e prepa- 
i ration of his ‘ Worthies,' which he did not eonqiletc 
I till 1660. Nleainvhile, he had passed through some 
other situations in the cluireh, the last of w liich was 
I that of chaplain to Charles IL It was thought that i 
j he would have Ikhui made a bishop, if lie had not been j 
I prematurely cut off by fever, a year after the Kesto- j 
ration. This extraordinary man iK).ssessed a tall and j 
handsome person, and great conversational jjowera 
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He was of kind dispositions, and amiable in all the 
domestic relations of life. He was twice married; 
on the second occasion, to a sister of Viscount Bal- 



j IJn'iU'V ( liurcli, I'Ic'ot Strtvt. 

I tinglass. As proofs c;f his woiKU-rful nieinorv, it is 
stahnl that hcoouh} rcaa-af tivo Inualrod miconnoctod 
words after twice liearin^- thejii, and recite the \vlH>le 
of the si^nis in the j>vine':])nl timrim^iliiare of London 
after once passin.:; tlinMiidi it and back apiin. His 
only <>ther works of tiie least in][)ortanee are The 
Proftinc and Uoltj .SVn/ov, and A Tis<inh lV< 7 e of 
Pakstive. 

The indneipal work, tlie * Worthies,’ is rather a 
colIe(!ti()ii of brief ineinoraiiila ilian a regular com¬ 
position, so that it <]oes yot admit of extract for 
tliese paj^es. \VhiIe a modern reader smiles at the 
vast quantity ot j^ossip which it contains, he must 
also he sensil)le tiuit it has ])res(.*rve(l much euriinis 
information, wliieli would have otherwise Ih-cu lost. 

: ,1 he eminent men wliose lives he rw’ords, are ar- 
I ran^^ed hy Luller accordiii^^ to their native eountic.s, 

I of which he mentions also the natural productions, 

; manufactures, medicinal waters, herbs, wonders’ 
i buildin^^s, local proverbs, shcritls, and modern battli's! 
The style of all Fuller’s works is extremelv quaint 
and jocular; and in the power of drawing humo¬ 
rous eomparisoms, lie is little, if at all, inferior to 
Butler himself. J3i.shop Nieolsoij, speaking of his 
‘Church History,’ accuses liini of beiiift fonder of a 
joke than of correctness, and says that he is not scru¬ 
pulous in his inquiry into the foundation of any 
good story that comes in his way. ‘ Even the most 
serious and authentic parts of it are so interlaced 
with pun and quibble, that it looks as if the man 
had designed to ridicule tlic annals of our church 
into fable and romance.’* These animadversions, 
however, are accounted too strong. Fuller’s ‘Holy 
and Profane States’ contains admirably drawn cha¬ 
racters, whicli are held forth as examples to be re¬ 
spectively imitated and avoided; sucdi as Hie Good 

* Exiglish Historical Librazy, p. 116 . 


Father, the Good Soldier, the Good l^Iastor, and so 
on. In tliis and the other prcHluctions of Fuller, 
there is a vast fhnd of sagacity and good sense, Ih*- 
quently expressed in language so pithy, that a large 
colk'ctiou of admirable and striking rna.xims might 
easily be extracted from his pages. We sliall give 
samples of these, after presenting the character W'hich 
he lias Iwaiitifiilly drawn of 

77a’ iaml Schoolmasthr. 

Tlieix* is scarce any profession in the cointnouwealth 
more necessary, which is so slightly performed. The 
reasons whereof I conceit e tt> be these :— First, young 
sehohii-s make this culling their refuge ; yea, perchance, 
before they liave taken any degree in the university, 
eommenee sclioolmasiers in the eoiinti v, as if nothing 
el.so were required to set up this profession hut only 
a rod and a ferula- Secondly, others who are able, 
use it only as a ])assuge to better preferment, to ]>Ht(’h 
tlie rents in their ]u-eseMt futune, till they eaii pro¬ 
vide a new one, and Ix-takt' tln iiisidves to some more 
gainful culling, 'rhirilly*, tlicy are dislieartened fi#iii 
.loing their best wiili (he hum ruble navard wdiieli in 
<oine }>laees they receivt', being masters to their chil- 
Iren ami sIhaos t<* their parents, Fourthlv, Ix-ing 
grown ri«-h they gnov neLdlgeut, and .se«>ni to toueh 
the school but l.y the ])rox\ of the uslier. But see 
how well our sehoiilma^ter heluu es hini‘-elf. 

His genius ineiines Ihm with dilicht to his ju’ofes- 
.siou. Some men had uell sehouMxy.s as ‘^rliool- 
iiiiisters, to be t led to the s<'hoo], as t ooperV Hi('tit>narv 
ami .‘^cupula’s I.exieon areeliained tf» thedes]; (herein ; 
ami theuigh gp-at s<'lio];irs, and ‘skilful in (uherarts, 
are bunglers in thi^. I!ut (lud. of Id^- 'O Mduess, hath 
fitted several im'ii l<*r staemi eallin-^, tiiat t!u' neces¬ 
sity ot eliuich an<l state, in all eondiiions, inav be 
provi«led t«»r. .^o tiiat l.e who hrliolds tlie iiibric 

thereol, mtiy say, (nxl liewed out tlie stone, and aj>- 
poiuted it to lie in this viiy )d:u'i*, for it woul<l fit 
iioiio otlier wail, ami here it doth moht exerllent. 
And thus (led mouideth some for a sehoolmuMter’s 
life, undertaking it with desire and dedight, and dis- 
char;:ing it with dextejity timl happy success. 

He stmlietli his scholars’ natures as earefullv ilii 
they their bo'oks ; and ranks their dispositions into ! 
.siweral forms. And though it may seem dilheult for | 
him in a gr«’M .sehoid to deseeml to all partiiulurs, 
yet exptnieneed .schoolmasters may ijuicklv make a 
grammar of hoys'iiatu m s, ami redme thfun all (sav¬ 
ing some few exceptions) to these general rules: 

I. Those tiiat are ingenious ami industrious. Tiie 
Coiijuimtioii of two sueli planets in a voiiih presitifc 
much gootl unto him. To sm h a lad a f t own niav 
a whipping, uml a whip[dng a death ; yea, where their 
master whips tluun once, shame whijis them all the 
Week after. Such natures he uselh with all geutleue«!t, 

*J. 'rhos(‘ that an* ingenious ami idle. Tlu'se think 
with the liare in the falde, that rurming with snails 
(.so they count the rest of their sehoollcdlows), they 
shall come so<tn enough to the post, though sleepiug 
a good while before their starting. Oh, a good rod 
would finely take tliem najqiing. 

Tliose that are dull and diligetit. WincfS, the 
stronger they he, the more lees they have when they 
are new. Many Ixiys are inuddy-headed till they bo 
cla.rified with age, and such afterwards jirovc the best. 
Bristol diamonds are Vadh bright, uml squared, and 
pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthlcsM; 
whereas orient ones in Imiia arc rough and rugged 
naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth, 
acquit themselves afterwards the. jewels of the countir, 
affd therefore their dulness at first is to l>e bon»© 
with, if they be diligent. I'hat schoolmaster deMervefi 
to be beaten himself, who beats nature in a boy for 
a fault. And I question whether all the whipping^ in 
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the world can rnako ih(‘ir parts which arc naturally 
slugjjfish, rise one rninuto Mom the* hour nature hath 
appointed. 

4 . Those that are invincibly dull, and negligent 
al»o. CoiToctioij may rclorm the hitter, not amend 
the fonner. All the whetting in the world can never 
set a ^ly.or^^ edge on that wJiich hath no steel in it. 
Such bovH he e<>nsigT»eth over to other profesHionfi. 
ShipwrightK and iMiut-iiiakers \\ill choose thosecro«»ked 
pieces of tiinher which other e:ir]»enterH refuse, 'riiose 
inav nmk(' excellent nierelinnt.s and ineehanies which 
will not serve for seholars. 

lie is aide, diligent, and inethoilienl in his teaeU- 
ing ; not leading ihi'm rather in a eirele tlmn forwards, 
lie minces his preeejits for cliihlren to swallow, hang¬ 
ing elogs on the ninihhMie« » of his own -oul, tliut his 
.scliohiiM nuiv L'o along witli him. 

lie is ami will !«' kuouii to )«■ an ah<olut<' monar<-h 
in his seliool. It i o( ki rinc nioiher^* piotl'er him money 
to purchase their sous' e.\»-mj>lion from his rod (lo 
live, as it were, in a peruliai', out of their master's 
jurisdiction), with disdain he re*'uhet)i it, and nri,nis 
till’ late <*ust(tni iti some places <<f eonnouting whip- 
]»ing into motu-y, ami ransomn g hov^ IV'Uii the rod 
at a set pi ice-. It he liath a stui'horn youth, eorree- 
tio!i-pro(»f, he tiebuselh not his juitliorl» v by eontt‘''ting 
with him, hot fairly, ij‘ )>e nuts him away beh»r< 
liiw ohstimiey hath intis-tod other... 

lie is iimdirate in inllieiing di'servrsl correction. 
Many a seho<.lma''ter la-tter answentli tlie nam<‘ 
tluin poo/07000'', ratlu-r tearing hi- s- ho- 
Inrs’ th“*li will) whippin;.' ihaii lM^in.' tio-m goo«l edu¬ 
cation. No wouder it hi- -eledars hate the muses, 
lading jUi‘Sented unto thr iii in the sliaf^es of tiends atrd 
furies. 

^ueii an (hlulius mar- m*tre -<*liolars than he makes. 
Their tyrannv liath eau-r-d many teicjor-s t<* stammer 
which spakt' plain by natuie, and w ho.4e utteritrg 
at first was neihimj « 1-e but fear- <piateriiiL' '*ii their 
speech at their ma-ti-r’- pn -eur e. ,\ml \vlio-<* maul¬ 
ing them aliout tlieii head- liath dulled ih<t>e who in 
fptir'knos exet*' !!! *! tlu ir ma-ter. 

He iiiakr’s hi- se)i..ol fh t* to liim uho sues t> him 
tn Junno rd : ei\ h . th< 

lilni.s tinit <MM hr* civen. Hut lo* i- a itcast wit Is*- 
Cfttise the j'ooj- -eliolar • aitnot j.av Itim his wairc', pays 
the scholar in hi- whij ping ; rather are diligent lad- 
to be emounig'd with all escitemeii?^ to leaniing. 
'i'his minds me of what 1 hate licard eouet ruing .Mr 
Hu-t, that Worthy late sclitHilmaster of Kt<»n, who 
Would lu’ter sutler any waudmiitL' I'e'jgiiio scholar 
(such as justly the statute liath runketl in the fore¬ 
front of rogue-) to eoiur* into his school, hnt woubl 
thrust him <'Uf with earnestness (howevrr privately 
charitahle unto him), h-st hi-schoolboys slmubl Ik? dis- 
heartenerl fnun tlieir Iwioks, l>y seeing some scholars 
after tlieir studying in the university preferreil to 
t beggary. 

} He sj^oils not a go('<l school to make thereof a Imd 
college, ther<*in b* teach his scholars l(>gic. For, Ih*- 
sides that logic may have an action of trespass against 
grammar for encroaeliing on her lilierties, syllogisms 
are solecisms taught in the schtxd, and oftentimes 
they are foreetl afterwards in the univei>ity, to unleani 
the fumbling skill they hud li-efore. 

Out of his school he is no wav pedantical in carriage 
or discourse; contenting himself to Ik* rich in Latin, 
though he <loth not gingle w ith it in every company 
whew’in he comes. 

To conclude, let this, amongst other motives, make 
schoolmasters can^ful in their pbu*e—that the emi¬ 
nences of their scholars have commended the menmries 
of their schoolma«tei*s to posterity, who, otherwise in 
obscurity, had altogether Wn foi^ottcn. Who had 
ever heard of R. liUmd, in loinoashire, but for the 
breeding of learned Aachom, his scholar t or of Hart- 


grave, in Brundly school, in the same county, but be¬ 
cause he w'a.H the first <lid teach worthy Dr Whitaker ? 
Nor do I honour the memory of Mulcaster for any¬ 
thing so much as his scholar, that gulf of leaniing, , 
Ilishop Andrews. This made the Athenians, th i day | 
before the great feast of Theseus, their foundei, to j 
su<'rifi<‘e a ram to tlie memory of Couidaa, his school- i 
master, that first instructed him. 

[licrrcafioiK] 

Ilccrcatien is a hecoiul creation, when weariness 
liath almost annihilated one’s sjdrits. It is the 
breathing of the soul, which otherw isc would be stifled ! 
with continual busine-s. * * * \ 

Spill not the morning (tlie (piintesseucc of the da>') i 
in r<*crejition ; for slcej» itself is a recreation. Ad<l 
not therefore sauce to sauces ; and lie carmoft properly 
have any title to he refreshed who was not first faint. 
Fastime, like wine, is poi-on in the morning. It is 
then good hu-handry to sow* the head, which hath i| 
lain fallow all night, w ith some serious work. Chiefly, 
intrench not on the Lord’s day to use unlawful sports ; 
this wore to hpure thiiic own flock, and to shear GodV 
lamb. 

'I’ukc heed of ImisterouH m l over-violent exerciisc.s. 
Kinging ofttimes bath made good music on the bells, 
and put men’s bodies out of tune, so that, by over¬ 
heating thcmsclve*^, th(*y have rung their own passing 
l,oll. • il 

It is a Minify to persuade tlie world one hath mucli 
loarisifi;.: b\ gt-tlii.c a great liltrai v. As s<ton shall I 
oiif i- valiant that hath a well-fumishcd 
aniiotirv I l'U/ 7,, ,.i hou-i’kvejiing f*y the smoking, 
not till* nuiid.t r <,.t'11.** tuniii U, a- know ioir that many 
of thoin (built Jiitri'ly for nuiformity) are without 
eliimneys^ and niojv witlnait tin's. * * 

Souh' li.M.ks aro r.uiy our'oiiiy to be tasted of: 
namely, lir-t, voluniinous Itonk-, the tiisk of a man’s 
life to read them o\u' ; -teomlly, auxiliary books, 
oijly to b(‘ repaircil tvi tui ocea-ious ; liiirdly, .se.eli as 
ar<‘men'pieei's of f(;M)ialii -'o iluit if \ou look on 
tlu'f M,,. througli tiiem. and lie that peeps 

thr<m'.i*h tlie ea-i'inenl of liic index, -ees as mueli us if 
h<‘ were in the hou-t*. Hut tin* la/.inos ol those can¬ 
not bt‘ e.\eu.-ed, who perfunctorily j>a.-s over authors 
of consequence, and only trade in their tables and 
Contents. 'I'lu-c, like eity-eheaters, having gotten 
the names uf ail country gentlemen, make silly people 
believe they hava* loiii: liveil in those places where 
they never were, and flourish witli skill in those au- 
thoi-i they never seriously studied. 

[Edw'adon coiifhud too murh to L<in<juaftcJ] 

Our common education is not intended to render 11s 
gtM.>d and wist*, but learneil: it hath not taught us to 
follow and crnliraa* virtue and prudence, but hath 
imprinted in us their derivation ami etynicdogy'; it 
hath chosen out for us not such books as contain the 
soundest and truest opinions, but those that speak the 
l>est Greek and Latin ; and, by these rules, has instilled 
into our fane}* the vainest humours ot anti<|uity. But a 
gvMKl education alters the jinlginent and manners. * * 

Tis a silly conceit that men without languages are 
also without understauding. It's apparent, in all 
nge.H, that some such have been even prodigies for 
ability; for it’s not to l>e believed that ’Wisdom 
speaks to her disciples only in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew*. 

[Etdrsfor Imiworhig the Memory.'l 
soundly infix in thy mind what thou dcairest 
to remember. VVlrnt wonder is it if agitation of busi- 
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ness jog that out of thy head, which waa there rather 
tacked than fastened ? whereas those notions which get 
in hy * riolenta jiosscssio,’ will abide there till ‘ ejectio 
hrma/ sickness, or oxtroine age, dispossess them. It 
is besc knocking m the nail over night, and clinching 
it the next inoniing. 

Overburden not tliy ineinory to make so faithful a 
servant aslave. Remember Atlas was 'weary. Have 
as much reason as a camel, to rise when thou hast thy 
full load. Memory, like a purse, if it be overfull that 
it cannot shut, all will drop out of it: take heed of a 
gluttonous curiosity to feed on many things, lest tlie 
greediness of the appetite of tliy memor}' spoil tlu‘ 
digestion thereof. Bc/a’s case was peculiar and ineinu- 
nible ; being above fourscore yeans of age, he ])orfe<‘tly 
could say by heart any Oreck chapter in St Raul's 
epistles, or nn 3 'thing else which he had learnt long 
l>efore, but forgot whatsoever was newly told liini; his 
memory, like an inn, retaining ohl guests, but Inning 
no room to entertain new. 

S]>oil not thy memorv b.y thine own it alousy, nor 
mnkf! it bad by suspecting it. How eaust tliou find 
that true which tliou wilt not (rust ? St Augustine 
tells us of his friend Simplicius, who, being asked, 
could tell all Virgil’s verses backwanl and forward, 
ami yet the same party avowed to (iod tliat he kiu'w 
not that he coul^ do it till they did try him. Sure 
there is concealed strength in men’s memories, which 
they take no noliec' of. 

Marshal thy notions into a handsiuno m('th<>d. Oiu' j 
will carry twice more weight trn’'>ed and i)u< kcd u]» j 
in bundles, than wlien it lies untowuid Happing and 
hanging about his shoulders, 'filings ordcrU^ fardiod 
up under heads are most portable. 

Adventure not all thy learning in on(‘ hott-'in, Imt 
divide it betwixt tliv inenmrv and thv noti'-l.onk''. I!<- 


ordinary pitch. Jealousy, glory, and contention, ati* 
mu late and raise me up to Nomothing above myself; 
and a consent of judgment is a qiuility totally offen¬ 
sive in conference. But, os our minds fortify them¬ 
selves by the communication of vigorous and regnilar 
understandings, ’tis not to bo expressed how much 
they lose and degenerate by the continual commerce 
ami frequentation wo have with those that are mean 
and low. 'J’here is no contagion that spreads like that. I 
know sutfieiently,by expt*ricncc, what ’tis worth a yard. 
I love to discourse and dispute, but it is with few men, 
and for myself; for to do it as a spectacle and enter¬ 
tainment to great ]HTsons, ami to vaunt of a man’s 
wit and eloquence, is in luy (tpinion very unbccoiiniig 
a man of liononr. Impcrtiuency is a scurvy quality ; 
but not to be able to endure it, to fret and vex at it, 
as 1 do, is another sort of disc'ase, little inferior to 
iinjH'rtincnco itself, and is the thing tliat I will now 
accuse in mysell'. I (‘liter into eonfeu'nce ami dispute 
with grt'at liherty and facility', ibrnsmueli as ojiiuion 
nu'et.s in me with a s<iil very unlit for ]»eiictratioij, and 
wherein to taki* any (hap root : no propositions a^to- 
nisli iut‘, no belief ofK’uds me, thougli never eontrwv 
(o my own. 'J'here is no so frivolous and extravagant 
faiu'v that dt'cs not .seem to nu’ suittihle to tlu^ pro- 
tluct of human wit. * * The contradictions of Judg- 

itu'iits, tlien, tlo m ither oHcud nor alter, tlu'v only 
roUM; Jiml e.\ei< l»^e nu'. ^\'e evado eorn'clion, whereas 
we ouglit to (Cfer arol ]tresrnl ttur^olves to it, espe¬ 
cially when it ap[»ears in tlie fi>rm of eunferenee, and 
not ot'authority. At every opjxHit ion, we do not con¬ 
sider whether <•!’ ii" it ho jtjtit, hut right or wrong Innv 
to diseiigjigo oiifsol vcm ; in^t<•ad of exit nding (h«‘arm'f, 
wo (lirust <'Ut our <‘laws. I could sulfor myself to itc 
iiidelv lutndlod ])y jigv tVietid, so jumcIi as to (nil me 
Iliad 1 ;im a I’-k)), and ta!!^ 1 know not of wliat. J lu^e 


that with Bia.s carries all his loarning ahout him in 


his head, will utterly bo beggared tind I'ankrupt. if a. 
violent disease, a merciless Llii(‘f, should rob and strip 
him. T know sotne have a eommon-phu-e against 
common-place books, and yi t, ]'ereh:\nce, will jirivately 


ke use of wind liiey jo 


Iv doe! aim against. 


book contains K-any notions in garrison, 

whence 

field on comjietcnt warning. 


stiUit expressions amon;‘'-<t hra\e men, and to havt* 
them sjtea*k e.s ;|i(y tldnln ^\‘e must fortifv and 
hard(‘n «'Ur hearing against this t(“mlrrn(;ss of tluj 
('oretnonious sound < 1 love .h riroiig and maiilv 


familiarity in eonsx rsjvtiou ; a frietidship iliat liatU'i's 
itself in iho sharpiU 'S and lig’-oiirof its communica¬ 
tion, lik(' lov(! in biting and scratching. It is not d 


, vigorous and goner<ms Chough ifii l»e not (jnamdsn'.v*^ • ,1 
it <*/(*il?sda’and attili»!ial, il it treads nici'ls, tiud fears || 
tin'shock, ^^’hen anv oiu' eontnoliols me, he raises ,j 


[j’o/' IT iUuU.i ( V;n.:/‘n )/(v.] 

Fancy nins most furiously wlien a guilty conscience 
drives it. f)ne that owed much mot.< y, and had iminy 
creditors, as he wtilked London streets in the evening, a 
tenterhook catebed liis eloul: : ‘ At who.so .suit T said 
he, conceiving some bailitf had arrested him. Thus 
guilty eonseii'iioes an; jvfraid wln're no fear is, and 
count eveiy creature the^' meet a sergeant sent from 
God to punish them. 

[I\farria^/c.] 


my attention, not my anger; 1 advance towards him |j 
that <‘onirovens, that instructs me, Tlie cause of d 
truth ouidit to he (lie common cause both of one and , | 
the other. * '* 1 embrace and ouk k tnitli in ! 

what hand soev(‘r I fiml it, and ('lnerfti]!\ surreiuhr j 
myself and my eonqueri-d arms, as far rdf as I can dis- ; 
(vu'cr it ; and, provid(‘d it he imt too impcrirei-lv, take ‘ 
a pleasure in being rejtnnerl ; and aecommodali'my¬ 
self to my aeciiKi'rs, very (d‘t« n uiori' ly rcfison of 
civility than amendment, hoing to gratify and nou- : 
rish the lilxuty of admonition i>y my facility of .sub¬ 
mitting to ii. * In earnest, 1 ratlier elioose the 


Deceive not thyself liy over-expecting happines.s in 
the married state. Look not therein for contentment 
greater than God will give, or ji creature in tliis w'orld 
can receive, namely', to be free from all inconveniences. 
Man’iage is not like the hill Olympus, wholly ch'ar, 
without clouds. Remember the nightingales, wliich 
sing only some months in the spring, but eomnionly 
are silent when tliey have luitclied their eggs, as if 
I their mirtb were turned into care for their young 
I ones. 

lConi:crsatlo7i.] 

The study of books is a languishing and feeble 
motion, that heats not; wkereas conference teaches 
and exercises at onca If I confer with an understand¬ 
ing man and a rude jester, he presses hard upon me on 
both sides; his imaginations raise up mine to more than 


frequentatiun of tlntse liiat rutile im* than IhoM' that 
fear me. ’I’is a dull and hurtful pleasure to have lu 
do with people wlio admire um, ami ajipn^ve of all vve 
say. 

[Dojm.'ilc l^ronoiny.] 

The most useful and honourable knowhalge for the 
mother of a family, is the seitmee of good houHcuiferv. 

1 si;e Home that are covt touH, indeed, hut very few 
that are saving. ’Tis the supreme quality of a w(>nian, - 
and that a man ought (■» sei'k Jitter hevund othorj, 
n» the only dowry that mu.st ruin w preserve our , 
houses. Let men say what tlujy will, according to the i 
exjioriencc I have leanud, 1 require in married 'women i 
the economical virtue above all other virtues; I put j 
niy wife to t as a concern of her own, leaving her, by 
iny absence, the whole government of my ad'airs. 1 
see, and am ashamed to see, in several fanuUes I know, 
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mouflieur about dinner time come homo all dirt, and 
in ^at disorder, from trottin;? about amongst hU 
husbandmen and labourers, when madam is perhaps 
scarce out of her bod, and afterwards is pouncing and 
tricking up herself, foi-sooth, in her cloHct. This is for 
queens to do, and that’s a question too. *Tis ridicu¬ 
lous and unjust that the laziness of our wives should 
1)0 maintained with oiir HW’cat and labour. 

[ Mmdlamo iis Aph nrisms. ] 

It is dangerous to gather llowers that grow on the 
hanks of the pit of hell, for fear of falling in : yea, 
they which }>l{iy with the (hail's rattles will be 
Ijrought by degrees to wield his sword ; and from 
making of sport, they eonie to doing of mischief. 

Jlcat gotten by <legrees, with inotion ruid cxereise, 
is more natund, and stays longer l>y one, than what is 
gotten all at oiu’c by c<tming to the fn-<*. (bjods 
iu:cpiired by industry prove commonly more lasting 
than latuls by de.^eciit. 

A puldlc ollii'c is a nliirli recciv<*s the bc^t 

us:>gt> from them wlio neve r iinllcd it. 

S<'ofr not at tie.' natural defVcls of any, whi<-h .are 
not in tlx'ir power toar.i'uid. Oh ! ’tis cruelty to brat 
a cripple >ut}i his (»wn crutchcii. 

AlVgcr is one of the sinews -«r the soul ; he that 
wants it hath maino'd mind. 

(ienerally, nature liungs out a si,u\ of sintplicity in 
the fa<-e of a fool, and there Is enough in his < ')un- 
tfiiain'e for a Jiue and ery to take hitn on ; 

<U'eNr it is stamped in the figure oi' his body: tln-lr 
heads sometimes vm little^ that then; is no room for 
wit ; t!ia:. t h-u-.-i.s no "it forsMimieh 

taoiu, 

They that marry ancietit p«’i)ple, merely inexpi'cta- 
tiuu ,t'* ,b'J5‘v tht'iii, Imi'C tben\se'!vcs, iu liupc that one 
will come and cut the halH*r. 

liCanilng both gaine*! most Ity tho>e books by which 
the printers ha^e lost. 

Is tluTc no w.Mv to bring home a wandering sliecp 
but bv wonwlng him to d<'atii ? 

Moderation is the siJkcn string running throu-h the I 

pearl-chain of all virtues. 

IZA \K AVAmON. 

One of the most inU-resting and popular of our 
early writers was Izaak Wai/ion, an Fnglisli wurOot 
of the simiilc Hnlitpic cast, who rcaim-d in the 
heart of I.omhjn. ami in the midst of close am! suc¬ 
cessful aj»pliciitiejn to hu.siness, au unworldly simpli¬ 
city of ciuixactiirv 5tnd an incxtlngui.shablc fondness 
for eoiintry scene.s, i>astimes, and reeivations. lie 
had also a power tU’ natural <leseriptit>n ami lively 
dialogue that has r.irely heeu surpassed. ITis i'oui- 
ptete Angfrr is a rich .storehouse of rural i)ictures 
ami pjistoral pmdry, of quaint hut wise thought.s, (»f 
agrciMihlt and humorous fancies, :iml of truly apostolic 
purity and benevolciiur. Tfte slight tincture of su- 
IH^rstUious credulity and innocent eccentricity Avhicli 
j[K.Tvades hi.s work.s gives them a finer /.est, and ori¬ 
ginal fiavour, without detracting from their liigher 
lK)wer to soothe, instruct, and delight. Walton wu.s 
lK>rn in the toAvn of Stath>rd in August Of 

his education or liis early years nothing is related; 
but according to Anthony Worn!, lie acquired a 
nuxlerato competency, by following in Ixmdoii the 
occupation of a sempstcr or linen-draixT. lie bad 
I a shop in the Royal Ilurse in CornhiU, which was 
! ati^nfed and adutlf Umg^ and five wide. Lord Bacon 
' has a punning remark, that a small roony iuilj,>jJ ja 
' studious man to condense liinhmigTils, and ccr-' 
liihly IzJiaTc Watton Was h6t deilitutc bf this intel- 
lecliiwijwcceda^^^ He had a more pleaiBwif^llhd 
Bpiciotis study* noweyer, in the fields and riyers in 


the neighbourhood of London, ‘in such days and 
times as he Laid aside business, and went a^flshiiig 



i/jiaL AValtoi). 

witli hom ^it Nat. and li. Hoc.’ From the Koval 
Hurse Izaak ((nr .s.) he always wrote his name) re- 
nmved to Fleet Street, where he ]i:u\ o?ic half' of a 
simp, the other half being occupied by a hosier. 



Walton’« Hoiiae. 

About tbc year he wa.s married to Anne, flic 

(laughter of Thomas Ken, of FurnivaJ s Inn, and 
sister of Dr Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells. ^ This 
resi>ei'tablc connexion probably introduced Walton 
to the at quaintance of the eminent men and digni¬ 
taries of the church, at whose liouses he spent much 
of his time in his latter years, especially after the 
death of lus wife, ‘ a woman of remarkable prudencN^ 
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^and of the primitive Walton retired from eartb, and a.s asceiulH higher into the air; and 

! business in 1^3, hnd lived fort}^ years afterwards in having emh‘d her hoavenJy employment, gr4>\vs then 
uninterrupted leisure. His first work was a Life of mute and huI, to think .slie must doeend to the dull 
Dr DonnCy prefixed to a culleetion of the doetor’s earth, whi<*h ^he would not touch hut for neeeHsity. 
sermons, published in 1640. Sir Henry Wotton was How do the hlaekhird and throssel (song-tlirusli), 
to have written Donne's life, Waltcm merely eolleet- "dh tlitdr meh>dious voiees, hid welcome to (he elu'er- 
ing the materials ; hut Sir Henry dying before he had ful spring, and in their lix(‘d mouths warble iorth such 
begun to execute the task, Izaak ‘ reviewed his for- ditties as no art ov instrument i-au n'aeh to ! 
saken collections, and resolved that the world should ^oy, tin* smaller birds also do the like in tlieir piir- 
see the best jdain picture of the author's lift; that lii^ tieular seas<.ns, as, nnuK ly, tlu' luvemek (^kylark), ll»e 


artless pencil, guided b y iiie Itand. of trutb, t'ould 
' present.^ The inevnoir is eireumstantial anj (h^eply 
interesting. He next wrote a Life of Sir llmnj 
TPbf/oa, and edited his literary remains. His prin¬ 
cipal production, The Complete Aufet\ <tr ('ontnn- 


fitl:nk,the little Hum t. ami Hu' lumest i*obin, that j 
h»ve.s mankind l>oth alive and dead. j 

lUit the nightingale, another el my airy creatures, > 
breathes such sweet loiid nmsic out of lier little in* 
strumeutul throat, that it miyhf mak** mankind to 


phtive Mans j/ccraifion, appeared in l(;5:{, and think miracles are not censed, lie that at n.idnight, 


four other editions of it wort* ealletl for during his 
life, namely, in Kiri.), 1664, 16(k''\ and 167(». Walton 
ill .so wrote a Life of liichnrd Hooker (ItJtJgX a JJfe 
of Geerpe Uerhert (1670), and a Life of JLishop 
Sanderson (1678), They are all 4'\<iuisitely simple, | 
touching, and impressive. Though no jiian .seems | 
to have posses.sed lil.s soul ihore patitnitly during tin- 
troublous times iu wlHcli be lived, the venerable j 
Izaak was tempted, in 1680, to write and publish ! 
anonymously two letters on the Distemfiers of the | 
7'inws, ‘ written fnnn a quiet and eont'ortnable (utizen I 


wln'u th<‘ very labourer slei ps seeurt ly, siu>nld liear, as 
I have ^e^v often, the clear airs, the s«eet tleseants, 
the natural ri'>ing and I’aHiug, the doubling utid re- 
«lonl»liiigof her\oie<', miLdit well b * lilted above eaith, 
ami sav, ‘‘ I.(»rd, what music ba*'l tlmn ]iro\ idl’d for the 
saints in h<-a'en, when thou ai’ordost bad men .■-ueh 
mnsie on eai ih 0 

'flu' loviT of liunling m \t lakes bis turn, and 
comments, tliongh Avitli less fon'e (for la re Walton 
Idmsrlf must have been n/ /iia//). on t he ]HTfeetio!) t>f 
smell possessed liy the bound, .and the joyous mnsie 


I of London to two husie and factious simpkeepers in I nia<le by a jiaek (»f dogs in full chase, riscatorthen 


Coventry,’ In 168.‘t, wdien in liis ninetieth year, lie 
published the Theidma a)id ( Yeo/i /m.sof ( lialkhill, 
wliieh we have previously noticed; and he died at 
WinchesttT on the 15th December of tliesanu' year, 
while residing with his son-in-law. Dr Hawkins, 
prebendary of Winchester eatliedral. 

Tlic ‘ Comjdete Angler' of Walton is a imxhiction 
unique in our literature. In writing it, be says he j 
made * a rooreation of a recreation.’ and, by mingling 


unfolds his long-tre:isun d and higldy-jirized lore on j 
the virtues of water -sta, river, wml brook ; and on 
tlie antiquity and exeelli iiet* of li-liiiig and nulling, 
d'be latter, be .says, is i^auinrhut lihe portrp : nun ' 
so' lie quotes Scripture, and number** 
allude to fi’-hiiig. lie also remem- 
bi rs with ]>ride that four id’th<‘twelvc* apostles wa-re 
lislierinen, and that oiir S.iviour never repro\ed ilicm 
for their eniploymeid or calling, as he did the Scrihcjs 


j innocent mirth and pleasant scenes with tlie graver and money-changers ; for ‘lie found that the liearts 
‘ parts of his discoiir.se, lie designeil it as a ])ieture of of such men, by nature, were fitted for eontemplation 


I Ills own dispo.sitinn, I’lie work i.s, indeed, essentially 
autobiographical in spirit and execution. A Iiunter 
I and falconer are introduced as parties in the dia- 
j logues, but they serve only as foils to tin* veneralde 


and qui'-tue.ss ; men of mild, and sweet, and |h aee- ' 
able sjiirits, as, indud, nnt^t onpirrs fin .' 'I'be idea of | 
Jingling seems to have uneouseiously mixed itself 
with all Izjiak ^^’alton^s .‘ijieeuhilioins on goodness, I 


j and complacent Piscator, in wliom the interest of loyalty, jind veneration. liven worMly enjoyment I 
J the piece M-holly centres. 7’he opening scene lets us he appcjirs to liave gnidgi-d to any K-ss gif tixl 
i at once into the geiiijil eharact(?r of the work and its mortjds, A fmely-dn s^i d dish of fisli, or ;i rich drink, ^ 
hero. Tlie tliree interlociitnr.s meet Jiccidentidly on be pronounce': too good for any but jinglers or very 1 
I Tottenham hill, near London, on a ‘ tine fresh M >y’ honest men : and his pjirting lieneilietion is ujion 
I moaning.’ They are open .‘uid, jTicerTulj^ ‘ all that are lovers of virtue, Jiml dari- trust in I’ro- ' 

Piscator is going tow'ard.s Ware, Venator to meet a videnee, and be quiet, aud go ji-angling.’ The la.st 
{ pack of other dogs upon Am well hill, and Auceps to condition would, in his oniimiry mooci, w lien not j 


Theobald’s, to see si hawk tiiat a frieml there metrs 
or moults for him. I’iseator willingly joins with the 
lover of hounds in helping to destroy otters, for he 
‘ hates them jHU'feetly, because they love lish so wdl, 


peculiarly soliann or ejiniest, be quite eipiivjilent to 
any^)f the others. 'I'lie rlietorie and knew ledge of i 
Piscator ;it lengtli fairly overi'ome N'eiiator, and 
make him ji (‘oiivert to the siijicTiority itf Jingling, as 1 


and destroy so much.’ The sport.smeii proceed on- compared with his inr»re .savage jmr.suit of hunting, 
wards together, and tliey agree each to ‘commend liis He agrees to jieeomjemy Pi-'-eator in his sport, aihqits 
recreation’or favourite pursuit. I’i.scJitor alludes to him as Ids niast(*r and guide, aud in time iK-cornes 
the virtue and contentedness of anglers, but gives initijited into the practice Jind mysteries of the gentle 
the precedence to ids companions in discoursing on craft. Tlie jmgling excursions of the pair give occji- 


their different crafts. The lover of hawking is elo¬ 
quent on the virtues of air, the element thjit he 
trades in, and on its various winged inhabitants. He 
describes the falcon ‘making her high>vay over the 


cratt. I lie Jingling excursions o1 the pair give oceji- 
.sion to the jiraeticjil lessons and descriptions in tlie 
hook, and elicit what i.H its greatest charm, the 
ndnnte and vivid pjiinting of rural obji'ots, the dis 
1)1 ay of character, both in action and conversation, 


steepest mountains and deepest rivers, and, in her the How of generous sentiment and feeling, and the 
glorious career, looking with contem])t upon those assiK-iated recollections of picturesipie }»o(.'try, na- 
high steeples and magnificent palaces Avhich xve adore tural piety, and examples and precepts of morality, 
and wonder at.’ The singing birds, ‘ tho.se little Add to this the easy elegance of Walton’s style, 
nimble musicians of the air, that warlde forth their sprinkled, but not obscured, by the antiipiated idiom 
curious ditties with w hich nature liath furnished and expression of his times, and clear and sparkliiig 
them to the shame of art,’ are descanted upon wuth as one of his owm favourite summer streams. Not 
pure poetical feeling and exjiression. an hour of the fishing day is wasted or unimproved. 

The master and scholar rise wdth tlie early dawn, 
* At first the lark, when she means to nyoice, to cheer and after four hours’ fishing, bw^akfast at nine under 
herself and those that hear her, she then quits the a sycamore that sliades them from the sun’s heat 
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Old Pisaitor reads his wimiring scholar a lesson on 
fly-fishing, and they sit anti discourse while a 
* smoking shower' passes otr, freshening all the 
meadow and the flowers. 

* And now, scholar, I think it will he time to repair 
to onr angle rodw, which we left in the water to fisli 
for therurtelves ; and v»>u Nhall choose whicli shall be 
yours ; and it in an c^ cn lay, one of them catches. 

And, let me tell y(m, this kind of fisliiiig with a 
dead rod, and la\ing night liooks, are like putting 
money to use ; for they both work for their owners 
wlicn they do nothing but Hb < p, or eat, or rejoice, as 
you know wo. Iiav<> dom* this bi-t lumr, and sat us 
uictlv and as free from cares nndfu* tiiis sycamore, us 
irgil's Tityrtis ami liis Meliboojs did urid(‘r th< ir 
broad beech tree. No life, my Imnest scholar, iio life 
MO happy and so |*lcj»sant as tlu! life of a wcll-govenied 
angler ; for wljcn the lu\v\« r is swallowed up with 
husiness, and tlie statesman is pr(;\enting or contriv¬ 
ing pb>ts, tlien we sil on (Miwslip l)anks, hear ilic binis 
«ing, and po-.sess oiirsehcs in as imndi (jnietne.-s as 
these silent silver stn ;!ms which w»' now see glide so 
(jui(‘tly hy us. Indcedi, mv good scholar, we may say 
of angling a^s T)r Hote!er said <tf straw berries, “ Doubt¬ 
less (I’od ecMild liasc ma<le .a l>ett«'r bovry, but doubt¬ 
less tlofl iHwer did and so (if 1 might judg* ) | 

“(lo.l never «lid make a more calm, <ptiet, innocer : 
recreation than angling." 

I’ll tell you, scholar, when I s.at last on this prim- 
ri>s<‘ bank, and look' d down the-e meadow-, 1 thought 
of tl»em Its (diaries the Imperor 'lid ol tlu“ <*ity of 
kdonuice, “ that tlu-v were too pleasant to be looked 
on l)Ut e.jily oil hojiiia\s,*' As 1 then sat "H tiiis very 
gm^«, I turned mv present thouglits into verse : ’twjns 
a wisli, which i'll repeal to you ; — 

'1% A HdVn 

I in thes(' flowery mends wuild be : 

'riie.sc crystal streams !«iiould sohire me; 
d'o whose liarmonioiis bubbling noise, 

1 with my angle would rejoice ; 

^•il luTc, atid see the tnrtle-do\e 
C'ouri his chaste ninl<’ to acts of love ; 

Or on that bank feel the w - st wind 
nrendte liealth and plenty: please mv mind, 
d'o see sweet dew-drops kiss tiu-se fiowers, 

And then wasli’d oil liy April showers; 

Here, hear my Kemia siui_r a song ; 

There, sec a bbtekl ir«l b ed her }oung. 

Or a. laverock build lu'r nest : 

Here, give my wtarv spirits rest. 

And iai.se tun low-jdtebed thoughts abote 
I'iurth, or what poor nimtals lo\e; 

Thus, free from law suits and the noise 
Of princes'* courts, 1 would rej-'iee. 

Or, with mv Brvaid and a book. 

Loiter long da \ s near M»aw ford brook ; 
d hen^ sit )>y him, and eat my meat, 

'I'hcre SCO ilie sun both rise and set. 

There Idd good morniin.' to imM da\, 

1 here meditate mv linu’ away. 

And angle on ; and beg to have 
A (juiet passage to a welcome grave.’ 

The nia«t<T and sehular, at iinotlier time, ait under 
a honeysuckle hedge whili; a shower falls, and en¬ 
counter a handsome milkmaid and her mother, who 
sing tti them * that smooih song wliich was made hv 
Kit Marlow’— 

Comc live with me, and be my love ; 

and the answer to it, ‘ which was niilde by f'ir 
Walter Haleigh in his younger days/ At night, 

1 Supposed to bo the nonio of Ills dog. 


when sport and instruction are over, tlicy repair to i 
the little alehouse, well-known to ITscator, where 
they find ‘ a tdcanly room, lavender in the windows, 
an<l twenty ballads stuck about the wall/ The hostess 
is cleanly, handsome, and civil, and knows how to ! 
dress the fisii after I'iscator’s own fashion (he is i 
learned in wiokc ry); and having made a supf»er of j 
their gallant trout, they drink their ale, tell tales, j 
sing ballads, or join w ith a brother angler who drops ; 
in, in a merry catch, till sleep overpowers them, and j 
they retire t<i the hostess’ two Ixi^ds, ‘ the linen of : 
w'hich liK)ks w liitc ami sTnell.s of lavender.’ All tliis ■ 
humble but hajipy painting is fresh as nature her- j 
self, and instinct with moral feeding and Iwauty. The { 
only sptH-k iijKjn the brightness of old i^iscator’s be- | 
nevolejiee is one arising fnmi his (?ntire devotion to • 
his art. He will allow'enature to take fish but* 
tin- angler, and concludes that any honest man may 
make a just rjuarnl with swan, geese, ducks, the 
w a-gull, Iieron, tNc. His directions for making live- 
bait have subjected liirn to the ehargtt of cruelty,* 
am] an* certain] v curious f noiigh. I’ainted flies seem . 
not 1 ) liave occurred to bmi; and the u.se of snails, 1; 
worms, A;e.. ifidm ed no e tn'punctious visitings. For |{ 
taking pike b(‘ recomnieniJs a perch, as the longest H 
livid jlsh on a hook, am] the px^r frog is treated with j 
(lalMirate ami t xtravagant irdumiamty :— 1 

‘ And thu^ use your frog, that he may continue long j 
abn*’; put y<»ur hook into hi'* mouth, which you may 
ea'ily do fr-'in the lu'iddU- of April till August ; and 
then tlie frogN mouth grows up, and he continues so 
for at b a>t ‘'ix monihs without eating, but i.s .sustained 
noiH* !»ur He wlioo- name i.-* M'oji<lerf(zI knows how. 

1 say, jiut vour }»o«.k, 1 mean the anning wire, through i 
IkiH mouth and oijt at liis gills ; and witli a fine needle i 
and silk sew tin* uj'p* r j>art of his leg, with only one , 
stitch, to ilu- anning' wire <’f your hook ; or tie the 
frog's leg above tlu' upper Joint (o the armed wire; 
oe#/, i)f so donoj^ list him ns though you lortd him., that 
is. harm liiiii as little as yuu may possible, that he may 
iii'i the longrri* 

M'Klcrn taste and fc cling would recoil from such 
e.\|H*rimeiits us tliese. ami wt* may opjwzse to the 
aU rratiuns of tlie viMUTablo Walton the philosophical 
maxim of Word.Hworth— i 

NevtT to bh'iid our pleasun* or onr pride \ ’ ' 
\\’itli sorrow of the meanest thing that feels, \ 

If this observation falls into the opposite extreme 
(\sv t‘ing that it w ould, if rigidly interpreted, suppress 
field sports and many of the luxuries and amuse- ; 
menls of life), w e must claim, that it is an exwss 
more aniiabh* than that into whieh Piscator was led 
hv his attachnu nt to angling. Tow ards tile conclu¬ 
sion of his work, Walton indulges in the following 
strain of moral relh'ction and admonition, and is as 
philosophic;dly just and wise in his counsels, as his 
iiuiguage and iun^ery are chasto^^laeautifiil, and ani¬ 
mated. 

[Thitnl'/nlmss j\>r Worldly Blessings J] 

* Well, scholar, having now taught you to paint your 
rod, and wo having a mile to Tottenham High 
l'ro'>.s, 1 will, us wc walk tow■.•l^d.^ it in the c<h> 1 shade 
of tlii.s sweet homy .sin'kle hedge, mention to you some 
of the thougJ»t> and joys that have possesysed my soul 
siiiee we met togetlier. And these thought.^ shall be 
t<dd you, that you also may join with me in thankful¬ 
ness to the Giver of every good and perfect gift for 

* ' And angling, too, that solitary vice. 

Whatever Izoak Wa.lton sings or says; 

The quaint, old, cruel I'oxtxniib, in liis guUot 

Should have a hook, and a sonall trout to pull It* 

Dun JucMy Canto xiit* 
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our happiness.* And that our present happiness m&y 
appear to be the greater, and we the more thankfn) 
for it, I will beg you to consider with me how inan> 
do, even at this very time, lie under the torment o1 
the stone, the gout, and toothache ; and this we art 
free from. And every misery that 1 miss is a ne\ 
mercy ; and therefore let us be thankful. There havi 
Ix^en, since we met, others tliat have met disasters oi 
broken limbs ; some have been blasted, others thiui 
der>strucken ; and we have been freed from these am 
all those many other miseries that threaten human 
natiin?: let us therefore rejoice ami be thankful. Nay 
which is a far greater merov, we are fn^e from the in 
supportable burden of an accusing, tormenting con 
science—a misery that none can bear ; and therefort 
let us praise Him for his preventing grace, and say 
Kvery misery that T miss is a new mercy. Nay, le 
me tell you, tlieiv be many that hav(‘ forty times on 
estates, that would give the greaK'st part i>f it to be 
healthful and cheerful like us, wlnt, aitii the <':vpeuse 
of a little money, have oat, and drank, and laughed, 
and angled, and sung, and slej)t securely ; and ruse 
next day, and i;ast away care, ami sung, and laughed, 
and angled again, which are bh'ssings rich men can¬ 
not purchase witli all their money. Let mo tell you, 
scholar, I have a rit'h neighboui- that i.s always so 
busy that he has no leisure to laugh ; the whole busi¬ 
ness of his life is to get nuiiiey, and more monov, that 
he may still get more and more money ; he is still 
drudging on, and says that Solomon says, “The hand 
of the diligent inakidh rieh;” and it is tnie indee<l; 
but be considers not that it is not in tin* power of 
riches to make a man happy: for it was wisely said 
by a mat) of great obscu vation, “'I’liat there be as 
many miseries beyond rieiies as on this si<le them.” 
And yet f»od <leliver us from pinehiiig poverty, ami 
grant that, having a e(tir)}>eteney, we may ])e eontent 
ami thankful ! Let us not repine, or so niueh as 
think tile gifts of fJod iine<jually d<’ah, if we see an¬ 
other nhouiid with riches, when, as (iod knows, the 
cares that are the keys tliat keep tho>e riches hang 
often so heavily at the rich maids gdrdb>, that tiny 
clog him with wufary tlays ami restless nights, eviui 
when others sleep quietly, ^\'e see but the outside of 
the rich man's happiness ; few consider him to 1 m' like 
the silkworm, that, wiien she seems to play, is at the 
very same tiim* spinning her own l>owels, and eou- 
suming herself; and this niuny rieh men <lo, loading 
themselves with corroding cares, to keep what they 
have, ]>robably uneon<eioiiably got. Let us therefore 
he thankful for health and eoinpeteiice, and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience. 

Let me tell you, scholar, that Diogenes walked on 
a day, with his frieml, to see a country fair, where he 
saw ribbons, and b.oking-glasst^s, and nut-crackers 
and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many other g^im- 
cracks ; an<l having ohserve<l them, and all the other 
finnimhruns that make a complete country fair, he 
said to his friend, “ Lonl, how inany things are there 
in thi.s world of which Diogenes hath uo ikmmI !” And 
truly it is .so, or might he so, with very many who vex 
and toil themselves to get what they have no need of. 
Can any man charge God that he h.'tth not given liim 
enough to make liis life haiipy ? No, doubtless ; for 
nature is content w'itli a little. And yet you sliall 
hardly meet w ith a man that complains not of some 
want, though he, indeed, wants nothing but his wdll ; 
it may be, nothing but his will of his poor neighbour, 
for not worshipping or not fiattcriiig him; and thus, 
when we might l>e happy and quiet, we create trouble 
to ourselves. I have heard of a man that was angry 
with himself because he was no taller ; and of a wo¬ 
man that broke her looking-gla-ss l)ecauRe it would 
not show her face to be as young and handsorae as her 
next neighbour's was. And I knew another to whom 
God had given health and plenty, but a wife that 


nature had made peevish, and her husbaiuTH riches 
had made purse-proud ; and must, because she was 
rich, and for no other virtue, sit in the highest pew in i 
the church ; w hich being denicHl her, she engaged her i 
hnsbaml into a contention fur it, and at last into a 
law-suit with a dogged neighbour, who wuus as rich «is 
he, and had a wife as jieevish and purse-jiroinl as the ’ 
other; and thi.s law-suit begot higher opjiositions and ; 
actionable words, and more vexiition.s and law-suits ; ’ 
for you must remember that both were rich, and must 
therefore have their wills. W'ell, thi.s wilful purse- i 
proud law’-suit lasted during the life of the first bus- | 
i>and, after which his witV* vexed and chid, and chid 
ami vexed, till she also chid and vexed herself into j 
Iier grave ; and so the w'calth of these poor rieh peojde | 
w'as cursed into a punishment, because they wanted j 
meek and thankful Imarts, for tliose only can make [ 
ns hapjty, 1 knew a man that had health and riches, } 
and several houses, all licjiutil’ul and ready-fiirnished, ! 
and would often troulilc hiniMlf and family to lx; iv- ; 
moving from one house to another ; and being ask<;d j 
by a friend why he removed so often from tun house { 
to am>ther, re)»lictL “ It was to find eontent in .somi >*nc 
f them.” But his friend knowing liis temper, told 
him, “ If In' would find eonieiit in any of his )i»i;is('s, 
h('must leave him>elf beliiml him; tor eonteol will 
never dwi'll but in a meek and (jniet .soiil.” And this ! 
may Uj'penr, if we n a<i and I'oiisidcr wliat our S:ivi- j 
our says in Si Matt low’s gospel, for In; there savs, ; 

“ Blc>M'd be the merciful, fiu'they shall (duain im rev. ; 
Blessed be the ]>nre in heart, for tliey shall see t»od. i 
Blessi'd bt' the ]»(»or in '.pirit. for tlu'ii> is llie king- j 
(loin of heaven. And blc'-sed be the meek, for fhev 1 
shall possess the (•arth.” Not that the meek shall ! 
m*t also *»btain mopey, and see (ioil, and lie com- i 
lortcd, ami at la-t cmhh' to tin- kinirdnm of In-aveii ; i 
)nr, in the nieantiiiH*, he, and he onlv, po«,srHsc.> the | 
‘artli, .as lu' fiosard tliat Iviogiloin of lioiuen, l>v ! 

x'liiL' liunildc and eheerftil, and content with what , 
lis gt.od (iud has allotli'il him. IL- has no turbulent, 
repining, vexatious tlioiighia that be deseivt'S better; . 
)or i' Aexed w lien he sees otlo'rs jiossessod of more ; 
loiK.ur or nil.re ri<‘h('S than bis wise (iod lias alloti. d 
or liis share ; Imt lie j)osst>sH,es wliat he has with a 
neck ami eontenlcfl (juii-tness, such a ijuletnes'. a-- 
nakes his very dreams jdeasing, both to God and 
limself. 

My honest schidar, all this is told to incline voii to 
thanklulness ; and, to im'linc \ou the more, let me 
ell yon, thai. tiiougii Die profdief David was cmiltv of 
nurdfrr ami a<lultery, and inati\ other o{' tie- most 
leadly sites, yet lie was s:iid to Ix' a m.ati after God’s 
iwn heart, becau^t- he abounded toon* witli tbankfnl- 
K'ss than any (itlier that im utioned in holy Scrip¬ 
ture, as may a}>j>eai in his book of J’salms, wlu're 
ben* i'; sueh a eonimixture ^if his eonfi'ssing of his 
ins and unworthiness, and sm h thankfulness for 
rod’s jiardon ami iiicreic's, as did make him to lx* 
aeeouTitefl, even by (iod himself, to be a man after j 
is own ht'arf : and let uh, in that, labour to be as 
ike liiin as we can ; let not the blessings we receive 
laily from God makt; us not to value, or not praise 
■|iin, because they be common ; let not us Ibrget to * 
miise Him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we • 
liav«- met with since we met together, What would | 
a bliml man give to see the jdeasant rivers, ami mea¬ 
dow’s, and tlowern, ami fountains, tliat we have met 
with since we met together ? 1 have been told, that 

if a man that was burri blind could obtain to have his 
light for but only one hour during his whole life, and 
iiould, at the first opening of bis eyes, fix his sight 
ipon the Hun when it was in his full glory, either at 
.he riBing or setting of it, he would l>e «o transported 
.nd amazed, and ho a<lrnire the glory of it, that he 
roiild not willingly turii his eyes from that first 
ravishing object to behold all the other variouH beau- 
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ticH thiH worlil could present to him. And this, and 
rnanj other lik(5 hlessinji^s, wo enjoy daily- And for 
nn>Ht of them, hccausc they hi^ so common, most men 
for^mt to pay lh<rir praiH(‘s ; hut let not us, because it 
Ik a Nacrlfice ko pleasin^^ to Him that made that sun 
ai’d ns, and still pivitoets us, a»id ;^ives us flowers, ami 
showers, and sl<»niachs, ami meat, and content, and 
leisure to i/o adishimr. 

Well, scholar, I have almost tired myself, and, I 
flair, mor(! than almost tired yon. Hut I now see 
'rottenhant Hi;:h Cross, and our short walk thither 
will put a period to my too lou:/ disoniirso, in which 
my meaning: avjih, aii<l is, t<i plant that in your mind 
with whieh I luhom- t<i ]ioHKess my own «oul that is, 
a mefk and thankful Inaart. And to that end I have 
showed you tluit riches without tlH-m (meekness atid 
thankfulness) «lo urd make any man happy. Hut hu 
nu’ tell you that riches nith them remove many lear'^ 
tmd cares. Atid therefore my advice is, that \ou 
endeavour to he lif>mo.fly rich, or coutenteiilv jw-or ; 
hut he sure that yair riches he jimt ly yot, or ou s[>oil 
all^for it is well said l>y Caussin, “ Ih.’ that los«*s 
his c.insciciic(' has nothiiio Icfl that i^ worth l.c-pii-o/' 
'rhfr<d'ore he sure you lonk to tluit. Ami, in the neat 
jdace, look toyour hoalrli, and if v>u ha’'e it, prai-e 
(did, aud \alue it nevi to i lohmI (-(mseienee ; f u' 
hcaiili is flm sccoml hhs.jti,: that \'.< mortals’ a v 
capahh’ of a hhthat imue') c.-'iitiot buy and 
therefore \a!m' it, atul ho ihanl.ful for it. A' fl-r 
mote V (whicli m:i\ h" said to (.«• the third Idc-'iny), 
ncclcct it not : hut note, that there is uo necc-sPy of 

heinp ri<'h ; for I tol-i yrai there he mat^y jui-ori.-s 

hevoud I’iehes as cai tlii- 'ide them ; am! if \ou ha^e 
:: e(.m]>ett le •% etiio\ \[ with a nn'ck, ^ heorfu!. ihatik- 
ful heart. ] S', i!’ ! ■!! vou, - J !.;x\o h-.md :i 

prave di\tno 'av (h.it tiod ha' two dwi‘lI;nos^ ,,ne iti 
lieaven, atei t!;e oihof in a ))io"k and th.iuklu! jn-art; 
wliieh ,\imi :,'’tity < iod | ,, jjii .uid to uiy hone-l 

scholar ! Ami so ;(>u are welcome to 'rottenli.'im Hif:h 

(’ros^, 

Eotn/or. Well, ma-t'-r, T thatik you for tCd your 
;;o( il i!ireet iou-., hut 1'or i.oue tuore (iian ti.’- last, I'f 
tliitnltlulm"-', wliieli 1 hope 1 .shtill never f.-rp't.’ 

'I'n the fifth edition (d’the ‘(’uTiiplete An.Ldi'r’ wa.s 
added a set'oml p:ir‘ hy Cn Mtl.r.s ('oT'r<)\. the pnet, 
and trtinslatur ol MoutaleiTe. It e',i*tsistt'd of in- 
striietious how to a!:'.do for t trout or p-ravlin^ in a 
eletir stream, ddioimti the work w;is wntts n in the 
sliort sptiee of 1 < n d.tys. ( 'otloii, who had lono hi-en j 
fliiniliar with fly• lishinu. and was an adopted .■sou i 
(d* i/aak Walton, produced a treatist' valu.ihle for 
its leeimieal knowlcdun- and aeeuraey. Walton's 
form (d’ eoineyhycr Ihsffm'fTrvrr 'in rttntnetues is also 
preserved, the author U inj^ Tiseator Junior. ;uid his 
eotnptinion si traveller (N’iator), u ho had paid a 
visit to tiie romantie senury t>f 1 h rhyshire, near 
wliieh the n sidiime of (’otton was situated, Tliis 
travi-ller turtis our to be the Venator of the tirst 
]mrt, ‘wholly uddieted to the I’hase’till -Mr I/.aak 
M'altoii tauhdit liitu u.s misul, :i more tiuic T. innoi'ent, 
aud K‘ss danjuu'roUB <liversiun, 'The friends embrace; 
J’iseator coiuluets liis new assoeiate to his ‘ Indoved 
river Dove,’ extends to him the hosjiitalities of his 
nuiMKion, and next im^rnin^ shows him liis lishinj; 
house, inscrilH-d ‘ Hiseatorihiis Saeruin,’ with the 
‘j»*’^'ttily contrived' cipher ineliidinp the two first 
letters of father Walton’s nanu’ and thosi* of his son 
I (ilotton. A delicate clear river flowed alHint the 
I house, whieh stoiMl on a little jKuunsuhu with a 
bowling-green cdose by, and fair meadows and moun¬ 
tains in the neighlxmrhood. The mins of this 
building still remain, adding interest to the roinantu- 
and Ixjautiful scenery on the banks of the river 
JDovo, and recalling the memory of the veiionible 


JOnn BVKLYN. 


anglifr and his di.nciplc, whose genuine love of nature, 
and moral and descriptive pages, have silently but 
powerfully influenced the taste and liti^rature of 
their native country. 

.TOHNT KVKT.YM, 

.Ions* llvKLYN (lil 20 - 17 ()fl), a gentleman of easy 
fortuiH', and the most amiable personal character, 



John Evelyn. | 

di‘<t;n:jnishc<] him.si-lf hy .several seiiuitiflc works ( 
written ill .'I pojiular styhe IIi> Sr/trtj, or a Dlxcourse ; 
nf J’('/(.fitts. It Hi! (hr Pri>]i(i(jtition o/' Pimhtr in hU \ 
Mojistj/s Ihnuininns, juihlisheil in lflh4. was written I 
in eonsequem'e of ;ui ujijdieation to the Uoyal Six'-icty ; 
Ity the Commissioners of tlic navy, who dreaded a : 
seareity of timlx*r in the countrv. This work, aidini 
hv the kinii's example. stimulate<l the landholders to 
plant an immense nuinher of oak trees, whicli, a 
i i nturv after, prt>ved of tlie {rreatest service to the ; 
nati(tu in the eonstrm'tion of .shijis of w:ir. Terra, 
n Di.^riunse nf iht liarth, rt hitiiuj to the (Culture and ! 
Jnijinn'omcnt <‘t it. fur J fiirtation and the Propaqatnm 
of Phints. ap}H'are<l in ir»7.'> ; and a treatise on medals , 
In another ]>roduction of the venerable author. There 
lias Inen printed, also, a volume etf his Mijicelhinies, 
ineludinc: a treatise in praise of ‘IhiVilie Employment 
and an Active Life,' which he wrote in rejdy to Sir 
(Jeorge Mackenzie’s ‘ Lssay on Solitude.’ Kvelyn 
was one of the tirst in this v'onritrN' to treat g.irden- 
iuLT and planting seientitieally ; and his grounds at 
Sayt‘>-Court, near Deptfonl. wJutc he residtM lUiring 
a great jiart of his life, attracted much admiration, 
on account of tlie numlnT of foreign pilants M’hich 
he reared in thmn, and tlie tine order in which they 
were ki'jit. The czar, I’eter. wa.s tenant of that 
mansion after the removal of Eivelvn to another 
estate ; and the old man was mortifii'd by the gn>«s 
manner in which his house and garden were abused 
hy the Hu.ssian jHitentate and his itdiniie. It was 
one of Peter’s amusements to demolish a * most 
glorious and imfx'netrahle holly hetige,’ hy riding 
tlirough it on a wheelbarrow. 

Kvelyn, throughout the greater part of his life, 
kept 11 diary, in whieh he enU'red every remarkable 
event in whieh he wnis in any way concenied. This 
was ptiblished in 1818 (two volumes quarto), and 
pnived to be a most valuable addition to our store 
of historical materials respecting the latter half Of 
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the soventeentli otiitury. Ev(?lyn chronicles fami¬ 
liar as well as important circumstances; but he does 
it without loss of dignity, and everywhere preserves 



IloUK' of al Dopffonl. 

the tone of an t'ducated and rc fh'cting man. It is 
CMirious to real], in tliis work, of great na'ii goijig 
at ter dinner to attend a council of state, or t!i(‘ lai^i- 
ness of their jtartieular otlii-es, or tlie how lijig-gre*en, 
or even the ehurcli; of a.n lionr's sermon being of 
moderate length; of ladies painting their faces ining 
a novelty; or of their receiving visits from g<nth- 
inen wiiilst dressing, afti^r liaving jti^^t risen out of 
bed; of the female attendant of a lady id’ fasljion 
travelling on a jtillion behind one of the fi>ottnen, 
and the footmen ridingw ifli swords. 'Da* impre s¬ 
sion conveyed of the riagn of ( harles II. is, tjpon 
the w'hol(‘, unexpected, leading to the eoiivii'tion, that 
the dissoluteness of tnanners attrilmtcil to it allected 
a narrow'er elrele of society than is usually sup¬ 
posed ; and that even in tla; court there were manv 
bright exeejitioms from it. Of the bdlowing extracts 
from the Diary^ the first is given in the original 
: spelling;— 

\ T}(C (inat Dux ui Liin(lun.\ 

1666. wd Sept, 'i’his fatal night about ten began 
that deplorable fire near fish Stie< te in Ijundon. 

dd. The fire eontinning, after dinner J took roach 
with iny wife and sonn and w'cnt to the hank side in 
Southw'ark, wliere we hehchJ tliat dismal sficctacle, 
the whole cittv in drea-dtul flames near ye water side ; 
all the houses from the llridge, all 'J’iiames Street, 

! and upwards towanls ('h('apesi<h‘, downe to tlic 4’hree 
: Cranes, were now consuinM. 

I The fire having contiiiuM all this niglit (if J jnny 
! call that night which was light as day f(»r 10 miles 
! round about, after a dreadful manner), w hen conspir- 
[ ing with a fierce eastern wind in a very drie soason, 

I went on foote to the same phtce, ami saw the whole ^ 
South part of ye citty bundng from Cheapside to ye j 


Thames, and all along Cornehill (for it kindl'd back 
against ye wdnd as wxdi as forward). Tower Streete, 
I'enchurch Streeie, (Iracious Streete, and ho along to 
Hainard’s Castle, and w'as now taking hold of StPaule’s 
church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. 
TJic cmifiagration was so universal, and the jieople so 
a>>lonishM, that from the beginning, I know not by 
what despondency or fat(‘, they hardly stirr'd to (jucnch 
it, so that there was nothing heard or scene but crying 
out ami lamentation, running about like dislraettd 
<-reatuiv>, without at all attempt ing to save even their 
goods, .‘^uch a strange consternation there was up«ui 
tiw'in, so as if burm*d both in breadth and length, the 
eburches, publi({ lialls, (‘xehange, liospitals, niomi- 
nients, ami ornaments, leaping afti'i' a prodigious 
manner from Imiise to hous(‘ and ^lreete to sirt'cle, at 
greale di>tajices one Ironi (uher ; tor ye heale witli 
a longset of fjiire and wanm* wa atlua' liadiwen igiiiu d 
tlu'air, and prepar'd (he materials lo <onceiv(' the' 
tire, whii'li de\our'<l, aliir an incredihb' manner, 
l»on>es, fnrnltnn*, and «'\« iy tiling. Here we .saw the 
’J’liames «*(oer'd with goods float ing. all llu' i'.iiges 
and boa(<‘s lailen with whaL .''ome liad time and 
raue to '■aw, a", on v other, \e calls, \c. carrying out. 
to the lield-, which I'or man\ miles were .strew'd with 
mo\eablcs <.j‘ all sort'<, and tents creel ing to sliellcr 
botli jfcople and wiiiit goods they could get jivsaN. < th 
the miserabli' ami ealamitoiis s]ieetach* ! .such as Imply 
the World had iiof seeiie the llko since the loumlalion 
of it, nor b<' oiU'lom' lill tho iiiil\crsal contlurratioii. 
All the skie was <d a liery aspict, lik»' the ti-p ol' a 
bunting o\en, t)u' ii^ht sia'iic abiut* in miles jtuind 
about lor manv nights, (iod grant m\ eyes may mucr 
beledd (In' bivc, inuv seeing al'<'Ve 1 (),/>/>•) liousts all 
in om- flame : the noise, and ei ackiti,'.;, .and thunder 
of tin- impetuous ihim* s, y slu ieking "1 women and 
children, the him v of p« ople, the lull ol tower-, houses, 
and e)iurelK‘S, \\as like an liideous storme, and tin* aire 
all ab(»ut so Ijot and MiflamM, tliat at la-i one was not 
abb' to approaeli it, so that tJi' V were jore'd to stand 
stiil and let y llano - I'tnii on, w' h tiieydiii idj nt'cie 
two miles in iengtli and one in bredth. The i louds 
of smoke were di-mall, atid rc'ai h'd upon eoiuputalion 
neer .'lO miles in b ngtii. Thus 1 f ir It this al'ter- 
iiooiic I'uriiing, a rest iiddaiiee oi’ >odoju of the last 
day. l.omb-n wu-^, but is no nioio 1 

•llh. 'l h(' burning still ragi'-. a o! it wa.* now gotU'n 
Us tar jis the 1 ntOT I eni)'le, all 1 leete Micete, t)je I >id 
nuib'v, laidgate Mill. Warwick l-ane, Newgatt-. I’.iuTs 
( itain, W'atliiig Stn-ete, now daiuing, and mo«t of it 
reducM to ashes; the stones .>1' I’aiiles flew' like gra- 
nados, ye no-alt iug h ail ruun ing dow ne tlx- st i* ete- in 
a streanu', and the \eiy j>aM'menls glo>^iJlg with tiery 
redm"i-e, so as no lior-e imr man was able to trend on 
them, ;iml tlie deinoliiloij load slopjt'.i all liie pas,sago s, 
so that no help <'oubl be apjdied. '1 be eastern wind 
.still nion' inija tiioiisiy dro\e tin- tlano's forward. No¬ 
thing'^ but ye Almighty power of (iod was able to stop 
tliem, foi'Aaim- wjis \e jiel|> of man. 

.Itb. It crossed towards Wliiti hall : ( di the eoiifu- 
sion there was then at that court ! It pb'used hi.s 
Maty to eomruaml me among y‘‘ rest to looke aftt'r the 
<jnenehiiig id’ I-’etler Tam* end, to jireserve if possible, 
that part of Ilolbom, wliilst tlo' rest of y*' gentleim-n 
tooke tio ir .several posts (for now tliey began lo br.stir 
themselves, and not till imw, wh<» liitheito Inul hIocmI 
a-s nu'n inioxicateil, with tio ir hands aero'^se), ami 
began to consider that nothing wa.s liki'ly to )mt a 
Htoj) but lh(* blowing up of so jnan>’ Jjoijses, ua iniglit 
make a wid<*r gtip than any had yet hen made by the 
onliiiary method of juilliiig tliem down with engine.s; 
thin HOine stout seamen [tropo.s'd early eiioiiglt to have 
sav’d near ye whol(‘citty, luit this some teuiudous and 
avaniifMiH men, aldermen, ^c., would not permit, be¬ 
cause their houses munt liuve la.'ii of the fir«t. It wa« 
ihviefore nowcoiiunajiided to be practis’d, and iny con- 
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ceni particularly for the hoNpiiul of St Ilartho- 

loincw, nccre Siuithficl<l, where I had many wounded 
and .sick men, made me the iiw»re diligent to promote 
it, nor W'oa my care for tlie Savoy lesHC. It now pleanM 
Ood, hy ahatin^^ the wind, and hy the induHtric of ye 
people, infusing a new spirit into them, tivat the fury 
of it began sensil)ly to abate about noone, so as it 
came no liirther than >e 'I’emple westwanJ, nor than 
ye entrance of SmiLldiebl north. Ibit continu’d all 
tliis day an<l Jiiglit so inija tuous towards ( 'ripj)legate j 
I and the 'I'ower, as made us all despaire ; it al^o br<>ke < 
out againe in the 'i’einple, but the (-(jiirage of the mul- j 
titu<]e j)ersisting, and many Iiousos being bb»wn uji, | 
such gaps and doolatioiis v.ere s<»oiie made, us wiih ; 
the former three days’ consumption, the back fire did : 
not MO velieim'utly urge u]*on the re*'t as formerly, 
j 'I’here was yet no standing neei<‘ tlje burning and 
glowing mines by neere a furlong’s spa<-e. 

'J'he coal<‘ and wood \\ haife'« and maga/ines of o\b*, , 
rosin, ^c., did intlnite mi'-<-heife, so a^' th<‘ invective 
which a littli* hefoie I had dedi 'ated to hi'' ami 

j puhlisli’d, gi\ing warning what might pn.baldy he tlu* ; 

{ issiTt* of sullering those shop-, to he in tin* cllty, wa'. 
j look'd <(!( ns a. projiheey. ; 

1 1 'bln* poiue ndiabitunts wer<' dlsj <-rs’<I ahotu St ; 

! (i(‘orge'-' l'‘ield>, and Moorefn'b’as far as llighgate, j 
I uiid sewrail mib'" in elreb-, some under leiit^, >'.tn.. • 1 
innbu’ miserable butt" and Imvells, many without a- 
1 rag or any ne('ess;>ry ntnolll-, bed oj- board, who. from ; 
j, delieat<-ne"'i', liclo ', and t a^y aceommodation-, iji ■ 
stately and well furni'-hM were now* reduc'd ' 

to ext r('ajm '‘t mi'-eiy and ]..oerty. 1 

; In tins ealamilou- eoiidMion, I returiiM with a ■^ad 
lieurl to m\ hous<\ hlessing and adoiin_ the ii,,rey of. 
,(iod to me and mine, ahojn tie- mld'-i of all ihi" 
rviine wai'^ like bot, in m\ little /.o.ir, ^ate ami -ourid. 

7th, I weiit tin*' mortiing on {oote 1 *'*• \\ iutehall as , 
far as la-mlon llridge, thro’ the late bleete Street, I 
lanigate Hill, hy >t ifiiii*('lieapeside, bxehaiige, j 
Hi'hopgate, AldeP'-gate. and out to .Mooiadields. thence : 
thro’ ('ornelull, xe., with iMraorditiarv di^^M-ulty, | 
clambriing oMrlieaio of \et smoking ruhb-.di, ami I 
freijutntly m Isiaking w In re I was. 'I’ln- gr<amd umb r j 
my leele was s<t hot, tiiat it e>eii burnt tlie s^de" of ; 
my sloM's. In dn* nieatiiime his Mabv got to tin- 'I'owa r | 
by water, to deiiioli"!! hoii-,i'> about the grali', which ) 
bt'ing built intirely about it, had they yiketi lire and j 
attack'd tlie W hite l ower where tin* magazine ol'j 
pow(b*r lay, would liiidouluerlIv mu only ha\a- beaten ! 
dowiie and de'tio_\'d all bridge, luii «-utd.e ami i 
tome tlie ^ess^ 11-, in n*' ii\ei, ami leiiderM di-nio- ' 
lition iK'yoml all <‘\pre"-i^.n for several milc" about 
the I'oujitrey. ! 

At my return, I was ltdinitely conc(‘rn’<l to find that ■ 
gotally ehureh St Paub's, now a sad mine, and that : 
I benutilul poitieo (for stnn'ture comparalde to anv 
i in IbirojM', as not long before repair’d I'V the king) 
Jiow rent in pii'ees, thikes of vast stone split asunder, 
and nothing' remaining intlre but the insi-ription in 
th(‘architrav e, showing' by whom it was hiiilt, whi<'h ; 
hu<l not one leit<'r ot’ it defac’d. It was astonishing i 
to sec what immense stone> the heat lunl in a mannt*r j 
calciiiM, MO Unit all v*' omameuts, coluinus, fn'e/es^ 
and jimjectures of inas>ie Portland stone tlew otl, t'vtn 
t<» ye very roofe, w hert' a sheet of lejtd ct>veriiig a great 
space W'as totally luealted ; tlm mines of the vaulted 
roofe falling broke into St Puitli'M, whicli being ftlb'd 
with the inagu'/ines of hook«‘M belonging to ve .sta¬ 
tioners, and carried thither for .safely, they were all 
coiiKum’d, huniing for a wa*okc f<dlowing. *It i.s als,* 
obHcrvab^c, that the lead over ye altar at v® ea.st end 
was untouchM, and among the divers monument.s, llu* 
body of one bishop remain’d intirc. Thus lav in 
obhes that most venerable chuixdi, one of tlie most 
antient piewH of early piety in ye Christian world, 
benides neere 100 more. The leacf, yron worke, bell», 


plate, &c., rncaltod ; the exquisitely wrought Mercers 
Chapel 1, the suinjituouM Exchange, aughst fal>riq 
ol (’hriKt (.'hurch, all ye rest of the Companies Malls, 
MumptuoiiH Imibiings, archcM, all in du.st; the foun- ; 
taines <lried uj> and ruin’d, whilst the very w'aters re- i 
main’<l boiling; the vorago's of subterranean cellarH, ] 
wells, and duiggeoiiH, formerly warehou.ses, still burn¬ 
ing in stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that in 5 
or i> miles, in traversing abotit, I di<l not see one load . 
of timber uncoiisuin'd, nor many stones but what were 
calcin’d white us snow. The people who now walk’d 
ah(»ut yo riiines apj/ear’d like men in a dismal desart, ; 
or ratlier in ^ome great<! eliiy laid w'asie }>y a cruel : 
<'nemy; to which was ad<led the sttuich that came 
fmni some ]»oore creatures Ixalies, beds, l\:c. Sir Tho. ' 

(iressliam’h statutv-, iho’ fallen from it» n ch in tlie 
Royal Exchange, remain’d iiiiire, when all tho.se of 
yo kings siiice y ( omjuesi were broken to pieces, also 
the standard in Cornchill, and (^). Kli/.ahelh's efhgies, ‘ 
with some armes on Ludgale, continued with but: 
littb'tleti iment, whilst the va^t yroji chaiiies of the ' 
cittv .sireeies, iiiiige-, Ijarm, and gate> ol ]»riHo7ts, w*ere ; 
many «d them im-alted and reduc’d to cinders by 1 
y^' vehement heate. I wa.- not aide to pa.s.se througii i 
any of the narrow streeio, luit kc}»t the widest ; the i 
ground and air. moake and fiery vapour continu’d .so l 
iiiten>e, that 'oy liaire was ahuo.^t ‘'Uig'd, ami luy feetc ' 
unsulferahly Mur-heat< d. The lue lanes and narrower 
streete-i were <juite fill’d uj) with rubbish, nor could 
Ola; iiave kiiowne when' he was, hut hv yo mines of 
■-'Um- church or liail, that had >ome remarkable tower 
(*r pinnacle remainiiig. I tlien went towards Isling¬ 
ton and lliglig'uti', w here oiu-mii.hl have scene *J<Ul,0d0 
].e..plc of all rank- and degvo* -. disper-'d and lying 
along by their lu'aj*; - of whai they coul<l save from 
tiie lire, dejdoring tiieir los-e ; and tho’ rea<ly to perish 
for hunger and de-.;iruti-ej, yet not asking one penny 
tor relief, whieli {>, me aj pear’d a strang'er sight than 
any I had y< r hein bl. Hi- .Maji'fty and Council iii- 
deede tooke all imaginable care for tiieir n iied'e, by 
)troc!amalien for the country to come in and refresh 
them with pro\isi<.n-. In y' mid-t of all this cala¬ 
mity and eohfu-loii, tijerc w'a-, 1 know not liow, an 
.'ilanne begun that the French and Dutch, \\itli wlnun 
v\t' Were now in hosii]-iy, vm re not 'Uicly landed, but 
eve'll eiiiering t!;e cllty. i lu re wa-, iii truth, seme days 
bef,.re. gi'taie -u-pielon of iho><' ‘J nations joining; 
aii'l no'a, that they had lu-n tin- occa-ion (d’ firing tlie 
to\MP . I his report did so terrilie, that on a suddaine 
there a- -n<'h an uj»roare and tumult, that they ran 
ti'om their goods, and taking wlial weapons theyeouUl 
eoi.o- .tt. tiley <-oiild not be stopp’d from hiiUng on 
-oiue ot'tho-i- nations, wbe-m they casualy met, with¬ 
out >ense or rea-on. The clamour and peril grew sti 
e\ce--ive, tli.at it made the whole roiirt iiina/'d, and 
tliey tlid with inl'init-' p.iine- and gnate tlithcully 
retluce and ajtpea-e tin people, -enduig troops ot 
soldier- an*I guaiib- to e.iii-e tluiu to retire into 
y* lields ag.aim', ivluia* they wa-re watch'd all ihi.s 
night. I left them pretty pr.iet, and came home 
sullicientiv wearv and broken. '1 lu ir >j>irits thus a 
little eahueil, and the abiight .abated. tlie\ jiow began 
to n*pair«‘ into v** suburb- ab.uu tlm citrv, wb.cre such 
as had frieiuls or oj>poitunity got sludter bu' tlie pre- 
.si'Tii, to which hi-. ja..clamalion also invited 

them. 

[-/ rrrfuiutfi Cuurfttr-riKUEnruiL] 

S('pf. h f HdU)].--I dined with Sir Stephen Fox, 
now one of the Lords Commissioners of the Trettsury. 
This gentleman came first a Jioor hoy from the i|uire : 
of Salisbury, then was taken notice of by Rishop > 
Muppa, and afterwards waited on my Lord Percy 
(brother to Algernon, Earl of Northumberland), who 
procured for him an inferior place amongst the clerkB 
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of the kitchen and p*een cloth side, where ho waa 
found 80 hunil)le, diligent, industrious, and prudent 
in his behaviour, that his majesty being in exile, and 
Mr Fox waiting, both tlie king and lords about him 
fi*equently employed him about their afluii's; trusted 
him both with receiving and paying the little money 
they had. Returning with his majesty to England, 
after great wants and great sufferings, his majesty 
found him so lionest and industrious, and withal so 
I capable and ready, that being advanced iVom Clerk of 
I the Kitchen to that of the (irecii Cloth, he jwoeured 
to be paymaster to the whole army ; and by his ilex- 
terity and punctual dealing, he obtained such credit 
among the Imukers, that ho was in a short time uhir 
to borrow vast sums of tliem upon any exigence. The 
continual turning thus of inomy, and the soldiers* 
moderate allowance to him for his kecjnng tuucli with 
them, did so enrich him, that he is believed to be 
worth at least lionestly gotten and unenviod, 

which is next to a Jiiiraele. \Vilh all this, he con¬ 
tinues as humble and ready to do a courtesy as ever 
he was. He i- generous, and lives lerv hoiu)urahlv ; 
of a sweet nature, well s]»oken, well bred, and is >o ’ 
highly in his majesty's esteeni, ami so useful, that, 
being long since mudt‘ a knight, lie i> uNo udvanci-d 
to 1)0 one of the I.ords CommUsiouers ot'the Treasury, 
and has the reversion of the ColfenaV place alter 
Harry Brounker. He Ini'- niarrit!d his eldest 'laughter 
to my Lord ComwalUs, ami gave her and 

restored that entangled family Ix'-ides. Ho matehe*! 
his oldest sou to Mrs 'I rollopo, who brings with lier 
(besides a great sum) near, if mu altogether, fJOtm 
per aiuium. Jsir St,ejdu.'n'> lady, an exeelbmt woman, 
is sister to Mr W hittU', one ( f tlie kijig’> clnrnigeoto. 
In a word, neter was man Jiiore fortunate than >ir 
Steplien ; he is a hand.-ome j)cr>(m, virtuous, and verv 
religious.* 

[AV<7v/ds Acv'mnf (>f hi\ r j 


whicit she arrived to that perfection, that of the 8cbo- 
Iarj» of those famous two muHters, t^iguorH I*ietn) and 
Bnrtludtuiieo, she was osietnued the bent; fur the 
.sweetness of her voice and management of it added 
such an agreeablen(‘s.s to her countenance, without 
any constraint or eoneeni, that when she sung, it was i 
as eharming to the eye as to the ear; this 1 rather - 
note, because it was a universal remark, and for J 
which so many u<‘ble and judicious pei*souH in music 
desired to liear her, the last beitig at Lord .\ruiulel ; 
of Wardour's. W'lnit shall 1 say, »tr rather not say, 1 
of the eluM-rfulness and ugreeahhuiess of lu'r lin- ; 
mour^ ComKscending to the meiuu .st s<'rvunt in the 
family, or <»thers, slio still kept uj* respect, without 
tlie least j)rid(‘. She would often read to them, exa- ; 
mine, iusiruet, aioi pray witli them il tliey were sii'k, s 
so as sill was I'xeeednurlN la loved ol'iwervbody. l*iety 
was so pnwalent an ingn dienl in hi'r e<ii!s} ilulion (as ' 
I may sa\), tliat m en amom: isj ual< and ;■ uj'crii/rs, slu- - 
no s""ner became int imately acijuainted, Iml she 
y\"uid endeavour to inijowvi' them by insinuating ; 
Hoim-thim: "f religious, an,-! that (emled tfi bring them 
j to a I'lVe of devotion. >lu' had <-ne m (um emfidmifs, ) 
j with wliom sIh' n-.(ij t" j>a^^ wide dat," in la-titig, ,1 
reading, ar.d pia\ei-, csjx/iaUv i-ejia*' t!ie montblv 
comniuni‘'n and « tin r s.demn "n a-i'm-. She aide a ; rd 
tlaitciw, aii'l lliougli sin liad al* indance of wit, the 
raillery wa-) so innocent aiid im;cnioi!s, that il van 
tuog agvc<;,bb' ; -h,' '■ometime*' uouM e a play, bti'. 
‘'iu'-' tlie -Tage grew licemio)., exprivod hi'’s,!l 
weary oi t’a.'iu ; atid tlie t inm'■|•-.•nl at the liieaiie \\;i- 
an unaecMMUalde vanity, .'she !<e\.T played at tard.- 
yyillmni e\irem<‘ iiiqeut aidt v. a'-d foe ili,> eompunv ; 
but this yya-. -.i. -iddt m, tliai 1 ( aTimu nundH r it 

among aiiuliin;,' dio <■>>■ 1 1 i,; ;i fault. .Xo om 
eould read pn--( ..j- vcr-,. bettei orwiti; Here jud:;- 
mej.t ; and. as die ri.-d, du' m>t le ly no -t 

e..rre<'t ort he.'r.a j'hv, {lu i j that muiuntv o! 


Afcnrh 10.—.“^hi. reecHed the Ide.sscd .saemment : 
after which, <Usj»oMng her-elf to -uiler yvliat (led 
should deiennine to iniliei. >he bore lie' remainder of 
her sickness yvdth extraordlmtry patience and pietv, 
and more tluui ordinary redgnation and blessed fratm* 
of mind. IShe died tlii' to our misjmaknble s..'r- 

roM' iiiid ufllietioii ; aiid no! to unrs only, but that of 
all yvho knew lier, yvho weia; many of the best rpiality, 
greatest a.nd most y ii'tuous pci’sons. d'lu* jnstiK'.ss ol 
her stature, jicrson, coimdine.s'. of eounienanee, graei'- 
fulne.ss of motion, unalfected though more than ordi¬ 
narily beautiful, were the least of lier onvaments, com¬ 
pared with those of her mind. ()f early pietv, singu¬ 
larly religious, .spending a p.art of (wery day in private 
devotion, reading, and other virtuous exercises ; she 
had collected and written out many of tlie most use¬ 
ful and judicious periods of the l>ooks slie read in a 
kind of common-place, as out of Dr Hammond on 
the New Testament, ami mo.st of tin; best j.raetieal 
} treatise.s. She had read and dige.Mted a considerahh' 

I deal of history and of phiees [geograj.hy ]. The French 
; tongue wa.s as familiar to lier as English ; .slje under¬ 
stood Italian, and wa.s able to render a laudable 
account of what .she read and observed, to which as¬ 
sisted a mo.st faithful memory and di.seernment; and 
she did inak(? very prudent and di.screet reHeetions 
upon W’hat she had observed of the conversations 
among which she had at any time been, wdiieh laung 
continually of persons of the best quality, she thereby 
improved. She had an exi’cllent voice, to which slie 
played a thorough ba.se on the haqisichord, in both 


* Sir Steplien Fox W'ae the progenitor of tho noble bouse 
of Holland, »o remarkable for the lino of distiuguishetl »latos- 
men which It hae given to England. 


t Tills j-oimg iiidy died of lanalj-ijox, Mtirch im. 
twentieth year. 


in iier 


pre-sj..!,-, and lam ..| ti.,,; Irt f <•] 

livr>' haye a-t -ie d m .od -cdirr^, i . y^h.nn -in 
'•ee;i'-i'Ui;tl!y ivni''-. ■ !;:id a la!'!it 't I'chrar- 

any I'umieal j ail. < p. . a , tiw w Hie luigbt b- 

deeenl’v Iree yyiiii, lieu,, plea-'ing timn lieaid 
thetheat.e. >he d;iiu-ed \yilb tic gno’e I 

huye e\( n, and " i would liei' n..i-.i,ar -ay. yyli.. was 
Mon-'ieur I-aic; bu; ^Ic idem Iiewed tiiat ju rl’ 
timi, saye in grin ' I'uliie'- of her < arj'iage, whieh uas 
yvilli an air of ^pri-iitiy nmdestv imo ( iiHly tw be (b- 
herib(‘«l. Nothing alieeied, but )ia.tuial and e.isy in 
liei d(']jortment a . in la i di-cosirs--, wdiji li y\as alvvay s 
mat<'rial, not trilling, and to alneli tlie e.\traordinarv 
swvetue.-.s o{ iier tone, ewn in familiar ‘'(leaking, yya^i 
ycry emirming. Nofljiii^' v\a so pretty ms ln-r descend¬ 
ing to Iday with lit tit' ebildreii, y\hom she would earess 
and buniour uith grejil didight. But slie was most 
allei’ted to be with graye and >olH'r m< n, of whom slu' 
might learn sometliii-g and inqu'oie herself. ( have 
been assisted by jo'r in reading iiiol praying by nio ; 
eomfirt.'lurn^iye o| uaeommoji notions, curious of know¬ 
ing eyerything lo some c.xcess, bad I not sometiines 
repn'.ssed it. .Nothing yviis so deligditful to iuT as to 
go into iny study, yvherc she yvouM willingly have 
sp<;nt whole day.s, for, as 1 said, .sim had tx'ud abun- 
dutiee of liistory, and all thebe-t poet. ; even 'l eri ticc, 
Bhiutus, Homer, Virgil, Horace, Oy id ; all the iK'st 
roinunci'S jind imidern jioenis ; slie eonhl eoinp(>se 
hajtpily, u.s in the J/a//ok/'N, yvlieri'iii is an 

eiiuincraiion of tlir imriiense variety of the iiUHles and 
oniHiJients belonging to her Hex ; biitalJ these are vain 
trifles to the virtues that tidarned lier souI;#<!ihe was 
Hincercly religiomi, most dutiful to her parents, whom 
ahe loved with an affection tcmjH’uxMl with great 
esteem, so as w(* yy ere easy and free, and never were so 
well pleased as when she was with us, nor nmled wc 
oilier conversation. She was kind to her sisters, and 
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waa still improving them by her constant course of 
piety. Oh clear, swoet, and desirable child ! how I 
shall I part with all this gcwdness and virtue without 
the bittemcHH of sorrow and reluctaiicy of a tender 
parent t Thy ailectioii, duty, and love? to me, was that 
of a friend as well tin a child. Nor less <iear to thy 
mother, evhow? example and tender care of thw was un> 
parallcded ; nor was thy return to her less conspicuous. 
Oh, how' she irutums thy loss ! how desolate hast thou 
left us! to the grave shall wc both carry thy memory. 

j [ Fajfhiom in 

I [Fruin ‘ Tyrauniis, or the Alcsle.' 

i n’was a witty expression *>1* Mulvez/.i, / riMlmrnti 
[ unjli anlnutli fi<tno niolto Hit'uri xtt/ni t<./ro unitnro j 

iu;/h /tuoinitii »/</ lor //o; - ganuents (■'ays he) 

, in animals ur^; iid'allible signs of their nature ; in 
men, of their untierstanding. 'Jhotigh I wouJil not 
judge ol the imuik by the IkkkI In- wears, f»r celebrate 
j the humour of .luiian’s enurt, wliere the pliilt'sojdiic 
j mantle made all his <dhe4-rs ap])ear like so many enn- 
■ juWyrs, ’lis worth the ol.Mervinjj: y<‘f, that the peoph- 
of Home left off tiu' an am ieiit and noble irur- 

nieni, Witii (iieir pov^^•r, ami that the vienssitude if 
their lovbit was liuif better ti...n a ]'r(suL’'e <;*f that oV 
their f'ltune; lor th*- military .'ooo, <liflere‘iK i ng 
tlj<*m frotn tludr shoes, was no small indication of 
the de<dlniiig of their eouraoi', which siiortly f*dlow<'(i. 
And I atii "tOpudon lliut when once w«* slvall see tin- 
\fneliati seimt* <|uit the gravity of theit' vests, the 
stale ii-elt will not buig subsi-i without some rou- 
siderulde alteration. 1 am of opinion that the Swi.-s 
luol not, been now a tuition hut fu- ktajdug to their 
prodigious lireeches. • * 

j .Ih* it e.xcusuble iu (he Hreneli to alter and impose 
the nioile on others, ’tis no less a weakness ami a 
I sliame in the rest ol the world, who have m* d<-pen* 
j (b'lK'c on them, to admit them, at least to tliat degree 
I of levity ns to turn itilo all their .sliapes without dis- 
i erimitiaiion ; so a« when the freak takes our Mon- 
j hieiirs to appear like .so many furoes or .luck I'udding.s 
I on the all the world sliould alter shape, and 

play tlie pantonumes with tliem. 

[ Sletliink.s a i'reiicli tailor, with his ell in his hand, 
bv»k.s the enciiuiiln ss (,’irce over the coiapanitm.s of 
I dysses, and changes tliem into a> manv forms. One 
while we are made to lx* so loose in ouT elothesi * *, 

I ami by and by ajijMMv like so many malefaelons .newa d 
j up in sacks, u.s of old they wore wont to treat a jturri- 
1 eide, with a <log, an aj'c, and a serpent. Now, we are 
j all twist, ami at a distance l.«>k like a pair of iv>ngs, 
j and anon stulied out behiml like a l>utchman. Tlii.s 
I gallant goes so pinched in tlm waist, fts if he were pn?- 
I [>ured for the ipie.stion of the fiery jdnte iu 'furkey ; 

I and tliat so loo.se in the middle, a.s if he would turn 
' insect, or drop in two ; now, the short waist.‘» and shirl.s 
in Pye-court is tlic mode ; then th<* wide Imse, or a 
I man in coats again. * Methinks we should le.arn 
to handle distatf too ; llercule.s ditl so when he courted 
(hnphale; and those who sacrificed to ('ores put on 
the petticoat with much eontidenec. * * 

It was u fine silken thing which I spied walking 
tother day through Westminster Hull, that had oa 
much ribbon about him as woubl have plunderevl 
six shops, and set up twenty country peiUars. All 
his body was dnwscd like a May-pole, or a 'Poin-a- 
liedlam’s cap. A frigate newly rigged kept not half 
such a clatter in a storm, as this puppet’s streamers 
did when the wind was in his shrouds ; the motion 
was wonderful to behold, and the well-chosen coloui*s 
were rod, orange, blue, and well gummed satin, which 
argued a happy fancy; but so was our gallant over¬ 
charged, [thatj whether ho did wear this garment, or 

♦ A rare pamphlet by Evelyn. 


as a jwrter bear it only, was not easily to be re- j 
solved. * * I 

For iny part, I profess that I delight in a cheerful., 
gaiety, affect and cultivate variety. The universe it- 
self were not beautiful to me without it; but as that ' \ 
is in constant and uniform succession in the natural, j 
where lucn do not diHturb it, so would I have it also i 
in the artificial, if the kings of Mexico changed four j 
tiim-s a-day, it w jis but an upper vest, which they were | 
use<l ti» honour home meritorious servant with, l^et ‘ 
men change their habits as oft as they please, SO the I 
change be for the better. I would have a summer ! 
habit and a winter ; for the sjiriug unrl for the autumn, i 
Something I wmald iiidul];;e to youth ; somet* ing to 
ugmanrl humour. Ilui what hav : we U do w ith these | 
foreiLHi butterfiie*- ? In Hod’- name, brt iho cliange l>e | 
our own, not borrowed of > theru ; for why sh<>uld I 
dance after a Moii-ieurN flag* oJet, that have a set of ' 
Kngli'ih viols for my concert ? W'c need iio French j 
inventions for the stage, or for th(; back. J 

MK i/ksTUA.NGK. jl 

.Sib KfKiMR L’K.kthan<;i; ,If;ifi-17o4) enjoyed, in 
the reigns of ('harles II. ami James V’!!., great nuto- . 
rii'ty as an ooca^hjual ]>(>litieal writer. During the 
relndlion he bu<I fought as a royali.st soldier : l>eing ! 
captured hy the ]>arliameiit:iry army, he was tried 
and eomh iui *. vi to die. and lay in prison almost four 
years, eonstuntly exp'oeting to be led forth to exe¬ 
cution. He wMs at length set free, and lived in 
almost total obsi iirity till t)ie He.storation, when he 
was rew ar<le<l with the invidious pfist of licenser of 
the pre‘«s. From thi.s firm, till .a few years UTore 
his death, he was constantly fKicnpied in the editing , 



Sir Koger L'lCj^traiige. | 

of newfi])apers and writing of pamphlets, mostly , 
in behalf of the court, from which he at last re¬ 
ceived the honour of knightluKKl. He is generally ; 
considen?d to have Ixs^n the first writer who sold his ; 
services iu tlefeiuxi of any measure, gtxxi or bad. As j 
a contniversiaJist, he was bold, lively, and vigorous, 
but tHiarse, impudent, abusive, and by no means a 
scrupulous regarder of truth. He is known also 
as a translator, having produced versions of .£sop*s 
Eables, Seneca’s Morals, Cicero’s Offices, Erasnnia’t 
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Colloquies, Quevetlo’s Visions, and the works of 
Josephus. Sir Ito^er was so anxious to xiccommo- 
9ate his style to the taste of the eoinmon iteople, that 
few of his works eoiild now lie read with any plea¬ 
sure. The class whom he addressed were only begin¬ 
ning to be readers, and as yet rclislied nothing but 
the meanest ideas, jm'sented in the meanest language. 
What immediately follows is jv clnipter of his life of 
JEsop, preiixed to the translation of the Fables. 

Invent/an ta hrh/fjhU hfrc^ti^hack arjatn to J/rr 
JluatHiiul afte/' she luul left him. 

The wife of Xaiithiis was well horn and wealthy, 
but 80 proud and domineering withal, as if h<*r for¬ 
tune and lier extraction had entitU'd Iut to the 
breeches. She was horribly bohl, meddling and ex¬ 
pensive (as that sort of women eommonly are), easily 
put otF the hooks, and monstrous iiard to he please<l 
agjun ; j)er[iietiial1y chattering at her huf'hami, ami 
upon all occasions of contrt>versy thrt atening him tt> 

I be gojie. It t'.'.me to this at la>t, that Xanthiis'*^ 

' stork of j)atieiKe heijii: quite sj)ent. In' too); up a 
res<dution of going niiotin’r way to v. ork «ith her, 
and of tiying a ooursv of sc\(‘rity, simv tlmre na'i 
nothing to he done witli her by kimlm'"-'. ihii th'> 
experiment, instead of mending the matter, made it 
worse; for, upon harder usage, the woman gnw de-'- 
perate, and went a\^ay iVom him in earnc-'t. >l‘.e 
was as bad, ’tis true, as bad might well be, ami yet 
Xanthus had a kind of liankering for her still ; he>ide 
thjit, there was matter of intcre-t iti the ; and a 
pestilent torigut' she had, that liic p<Jor hu''l>:iml 
dreaded above all things under tin* sun. Uut tin' 
man was willing, liowever, to make the he'«t of a bad 
game, and so liis wits and his friends were set at 
work, in the fairest manm'r tliat iiiiLdil be. {.. grt lu'r 
home again. Jlut there was no guo<l to be (bon- in it, 
it seems ; and Xanthus wa'? so t isildy out of huiuour 
upon it, that .Fsop in pun' })ify i'cthouidit hiiU'clf 
immediately Inov to comfoit * 11110 . ‘Come, master,’ 
says h(‘, ‘ })luck up a good heart, for I a ]>roieet 

in my noddle, that shall bring my mi>tre.'"< to \»<u 
back again, with as gtaxl a will as ever sin* went from 
you.’ What does my .'hsop, luit away iiumediately 
to the market among the butehers, |)ouheret>, h'h- 
moiigers, confectioners, «N:c., for tin* be>t of everything 
that was in season. Nay, he takc^ juivate pe(.*ple in 
his way too, and chops into tlie Aery house of his mis¬ 
tress’s relations, as by mistake, ’'fiiisway of proceed¬ 
ing Hct the wliole town jigog to know the meaning of 
all this bustle ; and .dNo]» innocently t<d<l everybody 
that his minster’s wife was run awjiy from liim, and 
he had man’ied another ; his fri('mls up uml down 
were all invited to come and make merry with liim, 
and this was to be the wedding fe;ist. 'J’hc news Hew 
like lightning, and hap])y wi'ie they th;it could carry 
the first li<lings of it to the run-awiiy lady (for every¬ 
body knew vl’lsop to be a serviint in that family). It 
gathered in the rolling, as all other stories do" in tin' 
telling, especially where women’s tongues and ]>as- 
sions have the spreading of them, d'iie wife, that wiis 
in her nature violent and unsteady, ordered her cha¬ 
riot to be made ready immediately, and away slie posts 
back to her husband, falls u])on him with outrages of 
looks and language; and after the easing of her mind 
a little, ‘ No, Xanthus,’ says she, * do not you flatter 
yourself with the hoj)es of enjoying another woman 
while 1 am alive.’ Xanthus looked upon this as one 
of /Esop’s masterpieces; and for that bout all was 
well again betwixt master and mistress. 

IThe Popish Plot.] 

At the first opening of this plot, almost all people’s 
hearts took fire at it, oud nothing was heard but the bel¬ 


lowing of exeoratioiMi ami I'evenge against the a(7cun»ed 
bloody impists. It wtis imputed at first, and in the 
general, to the principleHof the religion ; and a Homan 
C’atholic and a regicide were made one and the same 
thing'. Nay, it was a saying frtMjuent in some <>f our 
gi-eat and holy mouths, that they w'crt* confident there 
was not so miicli as one soul of tiie w'hole party, within 
his majesty's dominions, that was not either h»» actor 
in this plot, or a fric'ud to’l. In this heat, they fell to 
picking U[» ol priests and .h'suits as fast ns they t'ouhl 
catch Vm, and S(» went oii to consult their oracles the 
witnesses (withall fontialiii( sof sifting and examining) 
upon the |mriieulurs of place, time, manner, persons, 
^^c. ; while Westminster Hall and the Court of He- 
(piests were k(']U warm, .and ringing still (d' new men 
<‘ome in, c»>rroiM>raling proofs, and tiirther discttveries, 
Xc. I nder tliis train and method of reasoning, the 
managers jid\aneed, (h‘e«‘iu ly (‘jouigh. to tin* finding 
out of what they themsi hes Imd laid and e(Hieerted 
heftU'ehand ; and, t(< giu' the tle\ii his duo, the whole 
story was hut a farce otX. joany parts, and the noisy 
ill tonuat iojis no nioic t Ikj n a les>ou that t hov had much 
ado to go througii w ith, <a on a ith tin- h» ]p td' dilif. nt 
and earetnl tutors, ami'd niaiiv jind mjin\ a prompter, 
to bring thorn off at a d- ad lift. Ihit jii.porv \(.»s so 
Iri-adtul a thing, and tho danger of t ho kin ' s life and 
d th<‘ Pr«destiiut religion y.., astoni-hliig it sinpri.se, 
that people Were alm<»-t bound in dutv to be iuoojjsi- 
derato aiol oulracoous upon’t ; and lovjiliy itself 
Would have looked a lillie oold and indith'rent if it 
had Hot been intcmpevalo ; insomuch ihiit /cal, In-rce- 
ness, and jeabiU'-y witc- mnar Mn<re e\on^u)de tha»> 
upon this (H-casion. And now, lun mg excel It nt matter 
to Work upon, and tin- pin-!- )l'^ of tin' ja-opie already 
dis|*ose«l lor \ iolence and tumnit, then m'ede«l ikj 
more than blowing tin* coal of ( »;tie*t*s narrative, to 
)tut Jill into a lianve ; ami in the im-iin lim<‘, all arts 
and iiccideiits were impro\« ti, jih uell towaril the en- 
tertaijiment of tin* liumonr-, as to the kindling of it. 
'i'hc p< op!c were fir't liaircl 01 .l of their seu't's with 
talo" jiJid j«lou^ics, and then nuido judges of the 
danger, am! con-.tspu n» ly of the rcniedy ; which upon 
lh(' malti. atid brn tiy.f'jime to tio noae than tliis ; 'I'he 
plot was laid sill over th(‘ tlirce kingdoms; l ijmce, 
."'p.iin, .and I’ortngal. taxed their tpaUas to t ; we nt'te 
Jill to be burnt in our bed", jmd ri-^e with our tliroats 
cut ; iiml m* way iti tiie W(nld but exelu-ioii' and 
union to hel}» ds. 'I'lie hiney of this exe!n-ion spi,.;id 
immcdiaU-Iy, like ;i gangrene, i-ver tiie whole bodv of 
the iimnarehy ; ami no .saving the lire (d’ lii" majesfv 
without euttlng <d! every limb oj' the prerogatiw : tlie 
device of union ]ui.ssed insensibly into a league of con¬ 
spiracy ; and, iiistejul td uniting proie>t:vut>, ag.iinst 
j»apists, concluded in aii jissociation of sjjl«ieet> 
against their sovereign, eoMbamding ptdiey with reli¬ 
gion. ♦ 

1 shall n(»w pa.ss sonic necessary refleetions u]K»n the 
"'hole, d'here never was, perh.'ijts, .since the creation 

.so .seanduloiis, so ridiculous inst ruinents ; lousy, go'easy 
rogties, to In' taken into the hands of ])rlnees ; portrus, 
and the coarsest of letter-caniers, to be made the eon- 
fidunts of public ministers; starving indigent varlets, 
tliat had n<d credit in the world fbr a Hrumigen gnvut, 
and lived upon the <'ommon charity (d' the basket, to 
la* a matter of seven Immlred jvouml out of pocket in 
his majesty’s service, as ()ati*s ami Bed loo pretended ; 
sots, to find ti-eason in words, at length in common 
jrost-lettcrs. 'I’he four ruliijins to Irave but twenty 
pound a man for murdering the king by assault, anil 
Sir George W akenuin fiftr-en thousand pound only for 
poisoning him, without running the fifteenth part of 
the risk; imy, and Bedloe fifteen hundred pound for 

♦ Tlie oxeluHion of the heir-presumptlvo, the Duke of York, 
who wan u Catholic, from the throtie.-<-i£’d« 
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but lending a hand to the helping away of a dead jus¬ 
tice: thcMO, and a thoiwand incredihilitie^ rnore, niu«t 
b© all iKdievefl, or the witneHHCH fouinl to be ino«t 
damnably foinwom, unloRM it were for the evidenced 
iiakc that they ha<l credit given ’em ; for the matter 
of fact, uixler Hurh circiimHtanceH, wr« morally im- 
{K>F(mble to 1x5 true ; and lor the j>ro])ity of the wit- 
nertROH, they were already oh well known aw tlie whip- 
ping-poMt, for a pack of Hwearing, Ivingi cheating, a 
proHtituio and un ahajidoned K<>rt of mercenary vil¬ 
lains: and yet surh was I he infatuated eredulity of 
the common peoph; at that M»a'*un, and such the bold 
and shameless hypocrisy of the managers <d’ that im¬ 
posture, that tlnn' was no pline f»r either truth or 
honesty to aj»pear. 'flu* inference I draw from this 
preposterous wav of j»i«M'eetling is, that tlie whole story, 
from eiol eml, wasH practice; that the sulstrior" of 
the perjury were als'» tlie protectors and the j»alroiis 
of it both umler (Uic ; and that they had their ucror/i- 
plices in the ll<»us<' of ('ommons uporj this cri-is of 
state, that played the saiin- game which tlieir fore- 
falhers had done upwards of forty years bcibre. 

iP^iCTe is juorc giMwl taste i.o the style of Sir Tiogcr 
I/Mstr\yL'e’8 translations of aiu it'ut authors than in 
that ol' his original works. 'I In* follow ing is a brief 
L‘.\trac't than his version of ‘ Sem ea’s Moral.s;'— 

[ Iiiffnititinh. ] 

'I'he ]Minci]ial eauses of ijiLoutitnde are pride aiid 
selt-conceit, u\ari(‘e, envy, h h a familiar ex- ^ 

clamalion, *’"1 is tnn , he did this or that tbr me, hut it j 
came s.i late, and it was .-o little, I ha<l < ’<-n as good I 
have hceii without it : If he luel let eixeJi it to me, lu« | 
must have gi\cii it to >oiiir}»o<ly « I.'O ; it was noihiiiL' j 
out of his own po4-kef.' Nay, weare >o ungrateful, that j 
Im that gives iis all we lia\c, if hi* K'avr> anything to j 
himself, we reckon tiial he dot > lo an iujurv. It iMSt | 
Julius ('lesur liis ]i)f the disappointment of his un- | 
satin 1'le I'orn pan ions ; and vnt he i cst'rvcii nothing ot 
ail that he L’ot to himself, hut the lila-rty of dispos¬ 
ing it. 'J'liere is no henelit so large, hut nmi'enity 
will still U'sscn it : iione so narrow, which a good 
interpretation will not enlarge. No man .shall evi-r 
he t'ralcful that \ nws a benefit lUi tin- wrong side, or 
takes a good othce hy the wrong handle. The atari- 
ciou> mail is naturally uiigralcl'ul, for he never thinks 
he has eitotigli, hut without cousideritil' what he has, 
onlv mimls what he covets, .'some jifetend want ol 
power to make u eofujateiit return, and y.*u shall 
iiml in otliers a kind of gr.u'eless modesty, that makes 
a man ushanu'd ot mjuiting an obligation, because 
’tis a confession that In* has rt'crived one. 

Not to return one gooil office for another is in¬ 
human ; but to return evil for good is dialudical. There 
are too many even <d‘ this sort, who, liie morv they ow«', 
the more they hate. There’s nothing more dangenms 
than to oldige those people; for when they are con¬ 
scious of not paving the debt, tiny wish the creditor 
otit of the way. It i-s a mortal hatred that which arises 
from the shame of an ahuseil benefit. ’W'hen wc are 
on the asking side, what a ileal of cringing there is, 
and jirofcssion. ‘ Well, I shall never forget this favour, 
it will Ixi an eternal obligation to me.’ Ilut, within a 
while the note is chungetl, and wc* hear no more words 
on’t, till by little and little it is all quite foi-gotten. 
So long tw wo stand in need (d' a benefit, there is no¬ 
thing dearer to us; nor anything clieaper when we 
have received it. And yet a man may as well refuse 
to deliver np a sum of money that’s left him in trust, 
without a suit, as not to return a good ofht'e without 
asking; and when we have no value any further f»)r 
the benefit, we do commonly care as little for tin? 

! author. People follow their interest; one man is 
i grateful for his convenience, and another man is un¬ 
grateful for the same reason. 


DR RALPH CDDWORTH. 

T>r Ralph Cuiiworth (1617-1688) is celebrated 
as a very learned divine and philosopher of this age. 
He studied at the university of Cambridge, where, 
during the thirty years suttceeding 1045, he held the 
of regius professor of riebrew\ His principal 
work, w hich is entitled The Trut Intellectual Si/«tem 
of the IJmcnttv, was imblished in 1078, and is de¬ 
signed as a refutation of the atheistical tenets which 
at that time were extensively held in England. It 
cxtreiites oidy a ]8>rti()n of his design ; namely, the es- | 
tablishineiit of the following three j)ropo8it ions, which ; 
he regarde<l as tlu; fundamentals or essentials of true i 
religion: ‘ First, thaiall tilings in the world not | 
float without a liea<l and governor ; but chat there is j j 
a (iud. an omiiipoti nt understanding Ixung, jiresiding | 
over all. Seeomlly, that this (exl l>eing essentially 1 
giMxI and just, there is something in it.s own nature j 
immutably and eternally just and unjust ; and not 
by arbitrary will, law, and eonimand only. And 
Ia.stlv. that we are s(^ far forth principals or masters 
of our ow n actions, as to la* .accountable to justice 
for them, or to rnaki* us gin'ty and blame-worthy 
for w li.'it we do anii'-s, and lo deserve punishment 
accordi.MLdy.’ i-Tuni this statement by Cudworth 
in his jireface, tlu rea«lcr will ohservo tluit he main¬ 
tained (in op])4)sitit>n to two of the leading doctrines 
of liobbe.s), the existence of ,a natural and , 

everlasting distinction between justice :md injustice; 
and secondly, the freedom of the iinman will. ()n the | 
former point he ditfers from most siih.sequent opjio- j 
m ilts ot Hohbisni. m ascribing our consciousness of 
the natural ‘lilli n nee c)f right and wrong entirely 
to the reasoning faculties, and in no degree to senti- . 
m* nt or enuttion. As, however, lie confines Iiis 
attention in the ’ Inte llectual System’ to the first j 
essential of true religion enumerated in the jiaasage 
just quoted, ethical (juestions are in tliat w'ork but ' 
inciileiitally and oceasionally touched upon. In 
comh:iting tlu' athci^l.s, he tlisplays a prodigious , i 
amount of erudition, and that rare degree of candour ; 
which prompts a controversialist to give a full I 
statement of the ojiinions and arguments which he ' 
means to refut<‘. This fairness hronght ujkiii him ; 
the reproach of insincerity ; and hy a contemi»o- I 
rarv I’rotestaiit theologitui the epithets of Arian, | 
Socinian. Heist, and e ven .Vtiieist, were freely ap- ; 
jilied to him. ‘ lie has raised,’ s:ivs Dryden, ‘ such ’ 
strong ohjectioiis agaiicst tlu* being of a Hod and i 
Providence, that many think lie has m»t answered j 
them —‘ the <'omiuon fate,’ as Lord Shaftesbury j 
remarks on this (x'casion, ‘of those who dare to ' 
apjH,*ar fair authors.’ ’I'his clamour seems to have dis- ■ 
hcarteiievl the philosopher, who refrained from pub- ' 
lisliing the other portions of his scheme. He left, ; 
however, .several mami.seript works, one of which, j 
entitled .1 Tn utise (onerrninQ Etvrmil and Immutalde 
Moraliti/, but only intnaluetory in its character, w*a.s 
publi.shed in 1731 hy Dr Chandler, hisho[> of Durham. 
His unprinted writings are now in the British 
Museum, and ini'liide treatises on Moral (iood and 
Evil, IdlaTty and XcNce.-isiry, the ('rt*atioa of the ® 
World and the Immortality of the Soul, the Learn- j 
ing of the Hebrews, aiul liohhes's Notions comx^rn- |i 
ing the Nature of Ciod and the Extension of Spirits, i! 
Mr Dugald Stewart, sjxaiking of the two published j| 
works, observes, tliat ‘ The Intellectual Sv stem of 
Cudworth embraces a field much wider tlian his 
treatise of immutable ^Morality. The latter is 
particularly diivcted against the doctrines of Hobbes, 
and of the .^\jitinomiaus ;* but the former aspires to 

» The Antinomians were a scot of Presbyterians which 
spninR up during the t^onfusion of the civil war in England. 
Their designation is a Ortiek oornixuuid, signifying * enomiea of 
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’^ear up by the roots all the principles, toh physical 
and metaphysical, of the Epicurean philosophy. It 
is a work, certainly, which retlects much honour on 
tile tidents of the author, and still more on the 
boundless extent of his leiirning; but it is so ill 
suited to the taste of the jiresent agt‘, that, since the 
time of Mr Harris and Dr Price, 1 scarcely recollect 
the slightest reference to it in the writings of our 
British metaphysicians. Of its faults (beside the 
* general disposition of the author to discuss questions 
I)laced altogether beyond the reach of our faculties), 
the most prominent is the wild hypothesis of a 
plastic nature; or, in other words, “of a vital and 
spiritual, hut unintelligent and lU'cessary agent, 
created by the Deity fur the •scecution of his j)ur- 
poses.’* Notwithstanding, however, these and many 
other abatements of its merits, the “ Intelleetual 
I System” will for ever remain a itrecious mine of in¬ 
formation to those whose euriusity may lead them 
j to study the spirit of the ancient theories.'* A Latin 
translation td’this work was ])u))!ished by Mosheim 
at Jena in 17c5d. A few si)eeiniens of the original 
iu*e subjoined:— 

thoii[ih Jncompixhiiisih/f, not Inconrtirali' .\ 

It doth not at all follow, beeauso (nul 
heusible to our hiiite and narrow understandings, that 
ho is utterly iiicunecivable by them, so that they can¬ 
not frame any idea of him at all, ami he may there¬ 
fore he concluded to he a non-entity. F"r it is certain 
that we cannot comprehend ourselves, and that we 
have not such an ade(]uate and eomjnehensive know¬ 
ledge of the essence of any suhstantiul thing as that 
we can perfectly master and comjuer it. It v.a> a 
truth, though abused by the sceptic-., //, 

Homithing incoin/nrArnsib/t in the essem'c of the hove.-t 
substances. For even )»ody itself, which the atlui.-.ts 
; think themselvos so well actjuainted with, beeau'-i- 
they can feel it with their fingers, and wliieh is tin' 

I only substance that they acknowledge either in tiiem- 
i selves or in the universe, hath such pu//.Iing dillu-ni- 
ties and entanglements in the speculation id it, that 
they can never he aide to extricate tliciu'-elven IV.iiii. 
We might instance, also, in soiiit; accidental things, i 
as time and motion. Truth is higger than <>ur minds, 
and we are not the same with it, but hav<‘ a lower 
participation only of the intellectual nature, and are i 
rather apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. d'hi.-» 
is indeed one badge of our crcuturely state, that we ; 

the law,’it bellis their oiiiuioti tliat exhortations 1.. lu.irality 
ivere uniu cen»ary, at once to the elect, ^vlir.jn the ilivim Kra< e 
would of itsedf lead to tlie iiraeticf. of pi<'ty and \ irtu<‘, and to 
tho non elect, w liose salvation and v ii tuour. eonduel \\< re, hy 
the very circumstance of non-ekction, rendered iniiK)-,sihle. 
Some of the Antinoniiun tloctors carried their views so far as 
to maintain, ‘ that as the elect cannot fall from ijracc, nor 
forfeit the divine favour, so it follows that the w ickcil actions 
they commit, and the violations of the divine hav Avitli uliri h 
they are chargeable, are not really sinful, nor are to he con- 
Hidered as instances of their dcjiarting from the law of (did; 
ami that, consequently, they have no occasion either to confess 
their sins or to break them of! liy rcj>cntance.’ itaxt<T and 
Tillotwm were among the distingniblied ofqMnients of tlio tenets 
of this seed-.—(Kee Mosheim's ICcclesiastical Ilibt(*ry, cent, 
xvii. chap ii. sect. iJ3.) Cudw'orth, in liis ‘ ’J'reatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality,’ classes with the utheistHof 
antiquity some of his contoinfxtraries, who thought ‘ that tiod 
may command what is contrary to moral rules; that Ik* has 
I no inclination to the go<Ml of his creaturcH; that he may justly 
doom an Innocent being to eternal torments; and that wlmt- 
ever God docs will, for that reason 1« just, laxaiusc he wills it.' 
He does not mention, however, by what sect these views were 
held. 

* First Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclopjcdia Ilritannloa, 

I 7tU edition, p. 44* 


have not a iH*rfootly coiuprehonKive knowledge, or euch 
tts is adeijuate and coiunicuKurate to tlie essoiiwa of 
things ; from whence wo ought to bt’ led to this ac- 
knowledgment, that there is another PeHcet Mind or 
IJiulei’standiiig lleiug above us in the universe, from 
wliich our imperfect minds were derived, and upon 
whit'll they tlo depend. Wherefore, if we can have 
no idea or etmeeption of anything, whereof we have 
not a full and perfect t't>mprehcii»iou, then can we not 
have an idea or t*omc|>tion (»f the nature of any «ul>- 
stimee. But though wc ih» not comprehend all truth, 
as if iuir miml were ahi>vc it, or muster of it, and eiin- 
not jH'iietrate into, and look tpiite tlirough the nature 
of everything, yet may ratiomil siuils frame eei-tuin 
ideas and conceptions, t>f whatsoever is in the orb of 
being proportionate t(» their own nature, and sufficient 
for their purpose. And though we cannot fully eom- 
prelieml the lleit v, nor exhaust tlie iiifiniteness of its 
perlection, y<'t may we have an i«lea of a Being ahso- 
lutelv pt>rfee{ ; suelj /i one as is ;<o.7/o itioiliilv rtnijhriutSf 
iu/rtnihlt (Oh^ (>> mir nuasuir and meant- 

linn : as \\v may apjtroaeli near to a mountain, and 
t«'ueh it witli onr hands, though w(> eannot eneoiix*iiss 
it j-.Il round, an<l « nelas}) it within our arms. ,What¬ 
soever is ii) its own nature ahsoljjtely uneour eivablc, 
i- nothing ; but not whaisoe\er is not fully eomj>re- 
In-n-ible by our imj>erfeet um.b'rsiandings. 

It i- lru<', indeed, that the Ih ity is more inetun- 
]treheti-lble to ti-. than anythiitg eUe w hatsoe\ fr, w hieli 
proceetl-, from the fulne^s of its J►erfe^'tion, 

and fn>m the tran-eendeuey of its Im^tlitness ; but for 
the va ry same reason may it h€? said aUo in some Hense, 
that it is more knowubie atid e<‘neei\ahli‘ tliun any¬ 
thing. As the sun, liiough by rea-on of its exeenMive 
s])lendour it da//h our weak siglil, yet js it, notwith- 
stan<iing. far more ^isible also tiian any <d the nebu- 
In.-a stdio .',/tidl iit'otij ,^t<ire. \S'here there i*i 

mon.' ot' light there is more visihilily ; so, where there 
j i- more ol‘ent iiy, reality, and perfection, tln-re is more 
ot e<ineeptibility and coguosi'ihiliiy ; such a thing 
tilling up the mind more, and acting more strongly 
np^'ii it. Ne\t rthelens, In-eause <nir wvak and imper- 
I ieet miiids are ]o-,( in tlie vast immeiisity and redun- 
daney oj the J)eit\, jiiol overcome with its irunseendent 
light and da//hng brightness, iheret'oie hatli it to us 
an apjvearuiue of da^kn^•^s and ineomprehen^ilulity ; 
as the unbounded e.\pun?'ion vd light, in the elear 
trail-parent ether. Ivuth to us the a)'parilion of an 
a/,ure oltMMiriiy ; vvliieh yet is not an absolute tiling 
in it.-.ell, but only relative to our st use, and ii mere 
fancy in us. 

I'he ineoiujuehen^ibility of the Deity is su far from 
bein .' an argument agniinst tin reality of it8 e.\istene<’, 
as that it is most certain, on the eontrarv, that wen* 
there notliing ineiiiupreln'iisible to uw. who are but 
< <»ntemptilde piei-es, and small atoms of the universe ; 
were tliere no other being in the wcrld but what our 
finite understandings could span or fathom, and en¬ 
compass round about, b.ok through and through, have 
a eoinmanding' view ol, and perfectly eon<juer and 
Hiibflue und«‘r them, then could there be nothing abso¬ 
lutely and inlinitelv perfect, that is, no (iod. * * 

And nature itself plainly intimates to us that there 
is some sucli absiduteiy perfect Being, which, though 
not ineoneeivable, yet i« incompreiiensible to our finite 
nmlerstamllngs, by certain passions, which it hath 
impbinted in us, that otherwise would want an object 
to display themselves upon ; nann ly, those of devmut 
voneratifui, adoration, and admiration, together with 
a kind of oestaey and pleasing horror; which, in the 
silent language of nature, seem to speak thus much 
to us, that there is some ohj(*ct in the world »o much 
^**nl?*^*’ ^*'**‘^ vaster than our mind and thoughts, that 
it is the very same to them that the wchu is to nar¬ 
row vessels j so that, when they have taken into them- 
.selves 08 much as they can thereof by couteiuplatioiii 
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and filled lip all their cajiacity, there is still an in»- 
metiHity (d it left without, which cannot enter in for 
want of room to receive it, and therefore must Im* 
{i))prehended after .some other Ktran;:e and more mys¬ 
terious manner, namely, hy their beino; plun‘,^ed into 
it, and .swallow'cd up or lost in it. ^I'o conclude, the 
Deity is indeed incom]»rcl»en.''ihle tf) our iinittt uiei 
imjM'rl’eet umhnstandin^rs, but not ineon<-<’ivabh*; ami 
theivf vre there is no );r<»nnd ivt all for this atheistic 
i pretence to make it a non-entity. 

\ Dilfii'fiUff of //ifcirMt'fl I uhf lttrrr.i.] 

As Ibr llie last, chapter, lhf»n;:h it joomise only a 
eonlutation of all tin* ,\lheis(ie oroujoN, yet w*- <1.. 
therein nlno deim»nstrat«' the a^-solnt*,- imjn>'*-ilolity o| 
all Alheinm, and the ju'tual ( .Asteme of a (iod. * 
-ay ilemonstrate, not <i priori^ which i« impossible ainl 
coutnuiictious, but, liy necessary inference, from pnn- 
'•ipUs allojijetiier undeniable. For we can lo no 
no“a,>is I’lant to tbe Atliei.sts that then* is moro liian 
a proliable jiersua.sion or <»pini<a» to he had of tin 
j ''x,!^<'iie(* of a (jod, without any certaifi knowh di'-o ,.r 
j "CKO^jc. \ev(>rtlielcss, it will not follow frt;)m In nee 
; iliui soever shall read these demonstration^ oj 
■ our% .and un.lei-*tan<l all the words of tlu-ni, rat-t 
i f ht .d iir<ew.sitv In- ]ue.*.rntlv Convinced, wljelhe. 

I le- uill or oo, and pul <>oi of .dl inao’ur o! doid * 
i ai;d lit'liar.‘-'V «'i-!K'on.ita; tli ' <'\i''ten'a‘ oi a (io-l, 

1 I'oi wo Iwdio lhai to 1,0 tiuc whiolt soiiir ha^e 
I adinaed, lha! waio ili< ro any int'To't .,t lito, any <-on- 
i ccrnnient of .appi liio and jia'-'ion, aLain-'i tin- truth 
I of oo(.]netri''al tioorcui' tlieui'ihes, a' <.f a trlanrh* 

I havin'.: tlin-e anc’o''o.ju.d ti. t ui i ■ hi, w h* i ohy men’s 
imlymejii' na;t \ ho cloinh d .ind lua'n'd, m-t w itlistami- 
inc all tin* dom-ri-«f lai ;> n-< of them, many would ]<- 
main at lea-t '■crpricul about iliem. 


i Its Odom I 

' liccaii'c it is undeitiably rcitaiii, ••oneer'nino our- 
solve', and all iinj" rteoi. iK-ino', lhat noi.c <d (lic'c 
c.an 'Urate anv now 'ub'tance. mcii aro apt t nn.-i- 
! 'iite all tliiim' by their own 'cantiiiiLU and to .'Up- 
: po,'( it tinivo! ally imp'i' dble f o- any power w hut- 
over thu' t.o create. !’,ut 'inee it i' certain th:it 
imju'id’eei b'unc' e.au tbeni'elvo' jmsluee s-cne things 
out ed’ io.tiiin_' pre-e\ I'lluL’', mw i^-'.^itali-'n.', iievv 
local ntoiioii, and nt w tiiodilieations >>( ilvinc' eorpo- 
. real, il i' surt !y !oa'' nable lot'iink that aii a'-'idutoly 
perfoct, Heiny can do someiliise.,' more, ilim i', < reate 
m'vv sul''lances, or yivc tiiein iheir vvliob' bcinj;. And 
it may well be ilmuylit as e.i'V f-r < iod, or an Otiini- 
pulent fh iny, to make a whob- world, matter aii I all, 
as it is for us to create a tlo-uylit or te. move a tin.u r, 

; or Mr the sun to se'tid out raV', or a candle liyht ; or, 
lastly, tor an opaqin' boviy to prodt.ee an imaye of 
itsell' in a ylass or water, or to proha-t ti sluoiovv ; all 
j tlH’.'C imjterfeci thino'‘ Ixuny' but the enery:li's, rays, 
iimiyes. or 'l)ado\vs U tho Ihuty. I\>r ;i .substance to 
be made out of nothing by (iod, <u* a licimi inllsiitcly 
perfect, is not for it to be made out of notliins:: in tbt* 
impossible sen-e, bocauso it ecunes froju Him who is 
all. Nor can it be said to bo impi>sslble for unyibin;!^ 
whatever (o ht* made by tluvt wbteh bath not only 
infinitely yucjiter perfection, but ulst> intinite active 
power. It is indeed true, that intinite power itself 
cannot do thlii;;»;s in their own mvtuiv impossible ; ami, 
tberelore, those who deny creation, ouoht to j)rove, 
that it is absoluttdy impossible for a substance, thoUj^^h 
not for an Jteci<lent or modification, to bo brouj|:ht 
from non-existence into l>ein^u Hut nothing is in 
itselt impossible which dv>es not imply cojjtracliction ; 
and though it be a contradiction to’ Ik* and not to be 
at the same time, there is surely no contnvdiction in 
conceiving an imperfect being, which before was not, 
afterwards to be. 


DR RICHARD CUMBEBDAND. j 

Du Kichari) Cumberland (1632-1718), another | 
learned and amiable divine of the church of Eng- j 
hind, was raised by King William to the see of j 
Deterboroiigh in 1688. He had previously jHiblisbed, j 
in 1(172, a Latin work, J)c Lerjihun JVnturas Disquinitio ; 
Philosnphiap ikv .; (tr, ‘ A Pliilosopliicol Inquiry into i 
tbe Laws of Nature; in wliieh their form, order,! 
pfomul<jation, atid obligation, are investigated from | 
tbe nature of tiiitigs; and in w ltich, also, the philo- ; 
Bophical ])riiieipl(‘s of Hobbes, moral a.s well as civil, ' 
an* cmjsidensl and refuted.’ d'liis modest and eru- | 
dite, but verbos.' ]iro<lm*ti»m (of whieh two English | 
j tninsl.'itions have a'^itu ared), contains many sound I 
and at th;it time novel views on moral science, i 
aloiiL' witli (jtluTs of very' doubtful soundness. The j 
laws of lutfurt* he deduces from the restdts (jf human < 
eonducl, regjirding tlmt to Ik* eommand(*d by God i 
which conduces to tlie lKii)]MneKS of man. He wrote i 
.ulr.o ;* li .irned Kssnj/ tAoranis the Kecox'vnj ttf the Jewhh ! 
Wi njhis (iTnl J^lvnsurt {AnnprcliCUiUinj their J/o/n>A‘, | 
and a rran.'lation of ^(nirlt n,' itlio's Phanician lHntonj. 

In the perf(»rmance (d' lit' episcojial duties he dis¬ 
played a rare dt'gn‘e of activity, moderation, and 
i*enev(»lence. Wbem expostulated with by his friends 
i on account of me izrv'dt labour wliich he underwent, 
lie rt jfiitd. ‘ 1 will do my duty' as long as I can; a 
man iiad better wear out than rtnst out.’ He lived, 
bowevi-r. to the advanced age of eighty-six, in the 
enjoynnent of sucli tm tual vigour, that he .sueci*s8- 
fully .studied ()te language only' three years 

j before hi.s ileatii. 

j I 'fix 'fa'A ruarh: u/i<J Ttutple of thi ffU'ni] 

j d lie fit jm.'i'Ures of th(* tabernacle and temple, to 
I the u'C' «.f the whole natioii of tlie .levv-s demonstrate 
tiod'' c;irlv care to 'Cttle his ju-ople Isnwd, in the fonii 
i of (riir t ilt ire iiatiojiul church, under .Moses, Aaron, 

; a’ld the otln r pri«"t', who were gt'nenil officers for 
j a!! Isrstt l. 'I’lie church in the wildernoss, mentioned 
bv Saint Stephen (Arv< vii. was thus national, 

and is the lir-t ('idleetive b<.dy of men oalle<l a church 
in the S-'ripturc language, l>v a man full >f tlie ev*an- 
lical 'pirit. 

>\nag'>ju.‘' fi-r ]>anieu]ur neighbourhoods’ eoru'e- 
nienei', in die puhiie exercise of religion, were intro- 
I liuced hmg after, hy tlie ]iious ]trudeiice of the na- 
I tioii.'ii gnwrnors of the .lewish church and state, and 
J aeenrditigly were all subordluate to them. It b to 
; ].»■ wb'i‘rv.‘d. also, that this limiied place for public 
i national v.oi'hip wa' within their own nation, in the 
' tiiidst i.f tin il eam]i in tho wildt*rness, in their own 
I land ill ('anaan. No recourse from it t<i u foreign | 
ehureh by appeals, Imt all ditferenees finally dewidetl i 
widiiti tlieir tovii natiem, and therein all, even Aaron, ! 
.'iltimngh die high priest, and I'lder brother to Moses, ; 
yu't wiis subject to Moses, who was king in .lesurmi. ; 
By these means all sehismatii'al setting up of one 
altar against another was prevented ; national com¬ 
munion in solemn nml decent piety, with jierfect 
charity, was promoted ; wliich l»eing'^ no shadows, Imt 
the most substantial coiicenis of religion, are to bo 
prt‘st‘rved in the go'pcl (imes. 

Hereby is more evidently proved the magnificence, 
symmetry, atid beauty that was in the structure of 
the temple ; and the liberal maintenance which (lod 
proy ivied for the iKw itcM his ministers. For if the ! 
cubit hy me proposed detennine the arc*a both of the 
temple and of the priests’ suburb.s (as the Scripture 
st'ts them both out by cubits), they must be muck 
longer j and if thev W’ere .set out by so many shorter 
cubits (suppose culiits of IB inches), in such propor¬ 
tion lis the squares of these different cubits bear to 
each other, oy the Ifith and 20th propositioik of 
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Euclid's 6tli l)ook. But the square of these diflerem 
cubits are in foot iiveiisure, which is here uiore conve 
nient, as to 2, 25; the big^^er of which is iieiii 
half as much more as the less. Therefore the areas 
of the temple, and of the juiests' suburbs, are, ac 
cordiiit? to my measure, luiar lialf as big again us they 
would be if determined by that shorter cubit. 

Such grcattiess of the temple Solomon intimates to 
the king of Tyre to be requisite, as best suiting witli 
the greatness of God (2 Chronicles ii. 5). This ivason, 
alleged by Solomon to a heathen, must be of moral t>i 
natural, and therefore perj)etual force, continuing tc 
evangelical times ; and therefore intimating to us. 
that even now' magnificent and stately buildings are 
useful means to signify w’hat gtent and Imnourablc 
thoughts we have of God, and design to promote ii 
those that ooiik' to the jilaces of liis jmldic worshij) 
And from (Jod's libc'ral ju'ovision oi' land in the 
Levites’ suburbs, licsitb's otlu'r advantages, we arc 
taught by Saint J’aul, tliat even sn those that pix'ach 
I the gosj)el should live of tlie gos])el (1 Cor. lx. 1 1). 

! 'J'he fitness, safety, and honour of kee]>ing to the 
! use of such inditlert'ot things, as have been <lctrr- 
mined by law or custom, is eb’arly }*roM*d by the 
eoiistaney of Isriud's using thosi' measures (although 
others might be assigned as the Greed; or Homan 
measures, to serve the same eiuls) from the time of 
Moses, Jind ju-obably ])efore, to the e'uptivity and ufte'r. 
And this, notwilhslanding they wore ummI by the 
Egyptians and Camianites, wbieli alte'rcd not their 
nature in the lea>t. And this instam-v ])roves un¬ 
deniably that siudi indill'cn'iit practi<‘es, as the us(' of 
the measures, may be higlily useful to tin* greate-t 
moral duties, tin' puldie liouoiir of God, and tin* pn*- 
servation of justice among tiiem. 

The cliiirtdi of England lias at no jicriod produced 
so many great divines as during tliat to w liieli onr 
attention is at present directed. Harrow', Tillots(;n, 
Stillingfleet, Slierl(»(d;, <and Soutli. who tlonrislied 
during this cm, were not only eminent preiichers 
in their day, but have since eontinned to stand in 
the very first rank of excellence as writers on 
theology. 

DR ISAAC BARROW. 

Dr Isaac Barrow, the son of a linen-draper of 
London, w as born in Ihdo, and at stdiool w as more 
remarkable fur a love of tighting than for attention 
to his !)ooks. He studied at ('aiiihridge tor the 
church ; but perceiving, at the time of tin* connm.n- 
wealth, that the aseetidency of t lieologi< al nml poli¬ 
tical opinions different from his own gave Idm little 
chance of preferment, lie turned his views to tlie 
medical jirofcssion, and engaged in the study of 
anatomy, botany, and chemistry. After some time, 
how’cver, lie resumed hi.s ilieological pursuits, de¬ 
voting also much attention to inatlieniatics and 
astronomy. In 1655, having been disappi.iiiteil in his 
hopes of obtaining the Greek prufessorshij) at Cain- 
bridge, he went abroad for several years, during 
which he visited France, Italy, Smyrna, Con.stan- 
tinople, Germany, and Holland. At the 'J'urkisli 
capital, where he spent tw’elve inontlis, he studied 
with great delight the w'orks of St Chrysostom, 
which were eomjiosed in that city. Barrow returned 
to England in 1659, and in the following year ob¬ 
tained, without opposition, the jirofessorsliii) 
w'hich he had formerly been a candidate ; to w hich 
appointment was added, in 1662, that of iirofes.sor of 
geometry in Gresham (;ollege, I.<ondon. Both these 
he resigned in 1663, on becoming Lucasian professor 
of mathematics in Cambridge; university. After fill¬ 
ing the last of these offices with great ability for six 
years, towards the end of which he published a j 


valuable and pnifound work on optics, he resolved 
to devote himself more exclusively to theology, and 
in 16G9 resigned liis chair to Isaac Newton. He 



Dr ls:i;ir l'.;uTi»w. 

was subsequently apjM)inted one of the ri\val chap¬ 
lains; aiitl in lf'7'J was norninati'tl to tlie mastership 
of'I'rinity c(tlU e<' by the kiinj. w lio tihserved on the 
ocea^'ioii, that ‘ lu’liarl bestowt d it on tlieln'st scholar 
in Lngl.iiel,' 'To conijilete liis honours, be was, in 
Ifoe. elio>en viei-eh;me( IhT of tiie university ; but 
this final api>o;nlineiif lie sui'vived (inl\ two year«, 
having been cut <>(1' hy few'P in D'.77, at the iige of 
‘'urty-six. Dr Barrow was distinguished by serupu- 
ous integrity of (diaraeter, witli gre;it eandoiir, 
imdesty, disinterestedm-ss, and nunt;d serenity. 
His manners ami i xternal aspect were more tlnjst* 
'f a student Uian of a m;m of tln woild; and lie 
r.u pains to improve bis looks by attention to 
li'i . s. (Ml an occasion whin lie j'reaelM d luiore a 
.ondon andieiiee wlioiiid not know him. his ajijicar- 
iiu'o on moiintwig tie pulpil made so mdavouriible 
,in im)>ressiou, that lajirly tlu* whole congregation 
immediately k-ft tlie <aiureh. He never was marricil. 

Of bis powers and attaimm nts as a matb*‘m;iti- 
eian On w ldeli e:ipaeity lie is aec'-mg,-d ii-fi rior to 
Sir Isiiae Newton aloiir ), Barrow has I' ft e\i<b-nee 
in a variety of tixatlses, neariy all of wliieii are in 
the Latin tongue, it is. however, liv his tlieob»gie:il 
works that he is more generally know n to the public. 
These, consist ing of .sermons - t x posit ions of the 
Creed, the fword’s pr;iyer, the Decal.igne. ami the 
Doctrine of the S.ierami nts—;uid treatises on the 
pope’.s supreniary iind the unity of the eliureh - wen^ 
fuibiisheil in tliree tolio volume's a few year.s aft<T 
his death. His sermons eontinue in high esliimition 
for (k pth atnl copiousness of thought, and nervous 
tliougli unjiolisbed eloqnenee. ‘A.s a writer,’ 8ay.s 
Mr Stewart, *l*e is ((lually distinguisbed by the n*- 
dundancy of* his matter, and l>v the pregnant brevity 
of his expression ; lull w hat more' peculiarly i-harae- 
teri.ses his manner, is a certain air of ])ow t‘rlul and 
ol (!onseiou.s ficility in the exeeiition of whatev<'r ht* 
undertakes. M’hether the siilfteet he nialhematieal, 
metaphysical, or theological, lie seems ahvays to 
bring to it a mind which feirls itself superior to tlie 
occasion ; and w hieli, in contending w ith the greatest 
difficulties, “ put.^ forth Init half its strength.” ’♦ He 

♦ FIrat ProHminary Dissertatien to FinoyolopoHlia BriUmnica, 
p.45. 
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composed with such cMire, that in fjciieral it was not iUmuIs. It cornrn/indH us to be quiet in our stations, ! 
till he had transcTilkid his sermons three or four diliL^ent in our caJIinffs, true in our words, upri/;;ht in | 
times, that their lanj^uugi? satisfied him. Tiie len^ftli our dealiiijrs, observant of our relations, obedient and 
of his discourses was nnusualJy fjreat, sehlom less resptTtful to our superiors, meek and gentle to our in- 
than an hour and si-lndf being oc(Mij)i(;d in tlie de- feriors, inodeMt and lowly, ingenuous and condcscend- 
livery. It is re(;()rded, tliat liaving occasion to ing in our conversation, camlid in our censures, and 
prciu'h a charity sermon Indore the lord mayor and innocent, inoflensive, and oidiging in our Twhaviour 
aldermen of London, lie spoke for three liours and a- towanls all persi»iis. It enjoifis us to root out of our 
lialf; and that w'hen askid, on coming down from hearts all envy and malice, all jiride and haughtiness; j 
tin* jmlpit, whether he was not tin*d, lie replied, to restrain our tongues from all slander, detraction, j 
‘ Ves, indceil, I i>egan to be weary with standing so reviling, hitter and hiiisU language; not to injure, j 
long.’ The influence of the intclleetnul fertility hurt, or m edlevslv trouble our ncigli)>our. It engages j 
wliielv this an<‘e<l<>te strikingly illuHtrates, is seen in ns t<t prefer tlie public good before our otvn opinion, 
tile composition of his sermons ; for the cojuonsiiess humour, adviintage, or eouvenienee. And would men ' 
of his thoughts seems to (»verpowrr him in giving ohserve and j>raeiise what lliis excellent doctrine ; 
them (‘xpr(‘ssioM, and in this way is a]»t to render teaehe'*, how Mx-ialjlc, secure, and pleasant life we 
his sentences ])arentlieti(‘al and iiivolvt'd. Harrow's might lead ! what a para'll<<‘ wymbl thin w'orld then j 
style is less jioetical than that of Jeremy 'Laylor. become, in comparison to what it now is? : 

If we furtluT Mirvey the laus am) directions of our ; 
j [Th< K.nrUrnry of thf Ch >■;.<( in n Rdhfloa,] reliL'ion, with regard to tlic management of our souls ; 

and bodies, we ‘'ball .al'-o find that notliing could be i 
j * * Another [x i'uliar excellency of our n ligion is, dev ised nutn' worthy of us, more agreeable to reason, J 
j prescribes uu av'curate rule of life, mo>i agree- (tr ne- f j.roduetive of our welfare. It obligees us to ! 

able P^^reasoll and to our nature, lue.'.t eoudm-ive to pres^-rve unto our leason it- natural prerogative and ' 

• mi \vel\ic and eonleiit, tending t<. procure each man's 1 due empire ; n<»l to sudir tiC* brutish fiart to usurp- 
private' go.xl, and to j.roiiiot*- llie public benefit of all, ) uii<l <b>mlneer oV( r us: n«>t to be enslavtxl to bodily j 

!! by the strict •.l»-'ervaiiee vvlier'ol ac ])nng •mr liumaii i<uiip<'r, or <ieli! i. d by vain faney, to eominit that | 
jl nature to a re-'CMiblatK'e of tlie divine; ami shal! ; wlii.-h i- unworthy of, or mi-'chievotis to us. It enjoins * 
aLo therely obtain (io(i\ favour, oldige .and bem lit 1 n,. liave .^o^'•r aiel mofierato tliouglits cmconiing 
^ ni<‘n, and jtroeure f.t oiir-elve-. t)ie eouv mit nee-, of a 1 uiirselves, '■uitable to our t-'tal •bpendenee on (bxl, to 
. -oliov hie, and lie' pb asiiK'ol a good <''>nsei, nee. for : our n.'itural ineannes-,, weakness, aii<l sinful iiieliiuv- : 
if we exatniiK f)i«' pn eept" wlilelt rc-peet <eir duty to lion* ; ami tliat we ■«boubl not be jmffed n]» with self- 

(iod, what ran b<' iieue iu't, pleasant, >1 beneficial t'» | eoiieeit, or vain eonfi'leiiee in our wealth, honour, ami 

I U", than are tlio^o duiie-, of piety wbieb '»ur religion 1 pro«.perifv. It <ljrects us to e<*m]>ose. our minds into 
I enjoin'' ! W liat i-s more lit and re:t'.onable, than that i a calm, serene, ami elieerfu) state; that we sliould not 
, w(‘ shoubl mo-u highly esteem and honour liiui, who is j easily be iiioved with anger, flistraeted witli care or 
; most e\e('l!ent ? that we sh.mid b«'ar tlie sin,-crest atlee- trouble, nor disturbed with any accident ; but that 
' lioti for him, who is perfect goodnes> ltims<dl‘, and most j we sfn.uld learn to b" <‘ontent in every condition, and , 
benefieiiil to us? that vv<- should havm tlie moNt awlul j patientlv Ix-jir all events that may liaj>pen to us. It ’ 
i dreml of him, fbai is infinit* 1\ ]H.v\<-i'f ul. Indy, iiuvl ,'ommands us to restrain our ai>]mtiles, tt> be tem]>enite 
I lUsi { flmt we should la* verv grateful t-- liim, from in our eniovments : to abstfiln from all irregular plea- i 
j whomvvc n-eeived our being, with all theeoint<o!' and j spires which may corrupt our mimls, im]»air our health, 

I eouv •■nl« nees of it ' tliat wc shoiihl ctiiin ly trust and les-en •>ur estate, stain our g.iod name, or prejudiee ' 
lioja’ in him, wlio can and will do whalc\»r we may our repose. It doth not prohildt us the use of any 
in reason < \pe<'f from hi- g-cMh,.i,..]- e.-jji he ev< r creature that is iunoeent, ('«m\('iiieiit, or delightful ; : 
i tail to perform iii' pio!iii'( s' that we should render hut iiidulgeth im a prudent and solier use of them, so 
all du«' <dH'<iie!iee t“ liim, wb..-,- .'hildiMi, servants, as we are thankful todoil, win^se goodness hestow.s 

ami siibie<'ts no ar* ? Can theio be a ITi;Iior privib'ge them. It orders us to seeptester our minds from the 

, iliati to have liberty of ;ua e-s lo liim, wle-will favour- l.tding irlories, unstable ]>os,sessions, and vatiishing de- * 
ably liear, rind is tullv abb' t . siipp!\ our vvaiUsf ('an lights ..f this world; thin;jfs which are unworthy the 
vve vh'sire to ree- jve bt ui fi'm on ea-n r t*. nus than the atiention .and atleeiion of an immortal spirit ; and ; 

: asking for tin jij ! (’uit a moi-e gontb- -aiisi.ietion lor that we slnmld fix our thoughts, desires, and endea- ' 

• mr otb'iii'es be reu'ilii d tlian eonfrssmg of them, re- vours ou heavenly ami s]uritiuil ohjeets, which are 

I pentamie. aiid rioog n',,]uuons to ann-nd iln'iii ? 'The infmiK’ly pure, stable, ami durable; not to love the j 
practice of ssu h a J’b tv, of a mtv ice so rf‘asonahl<\ world :ind tlie things thereiti, but to ca-st all our v^arc d 
vainnot but br of Viisi advantagv- to us^ it pnx'ures on Cod's providem'e ; m t to trust in uncertain riches, ' 
peace of const it uee, u ('oinl<»rtable hope, a frt'cdoin but to have our trvasure, otir heart, Impe, and eouver- '■ 
I from all lermis ami si'jupies of luij.d, lri»m all t«»r- saiioji in heavian Ami as our religion delivers a most 
i inemiiig ('ares ami ansieties. exeelh-nt ami perfect rule of life, st» it ehitdly revjuiros j 

j Ami if we consider the precepts' by whieli our n‘li- from us a rational ami spiritual service. The rituaH 
I gion rv'gubites oiir ean vage and In'lniviour towards our obscrvance.s it enjoins arc in number few, in nature | 
neighbours mikI luetliren, what eiin he imagined .so easy to ]« ribrm, also verv reasonahle, decetit, and ii.se- ! 
i good aud useful as those vvlinh the go.spe] atlonls ? ful ; apt to instruct us in, and excitt‘us to the practice ij 
It enjoin.s tis .sim erely ami tenderly to love one an- of our vlutv. .\nd our religioti hath this farther pecu- i 
other; earnestly to desiri- ami tlelight in each other's liar advantage, tliat it sit.*' h(>fon.‘ us a living copy of ! 
good; heartily to sympatliise with all the evils ami goo<i praetiei*. Kxample yields the most compendiou.s ; 
Homiws of our hrethren, reaviily atlbrding them all the instruetion. the most efiieaeious incitement to action ; 
help and etiinlort we are ahh- ; willingly to part with ami never was there any examjile so perfect in itself, so j 
our substance,ei^e, and pleasure, for their benefit ami lit for our imitation, as that of our hies.s(‘d Saviour; 
relict ; not eontining this our eliarity to purtimilar intendevl by him to conduct us through all the part.s of 
friends and rclativms, hut, in conformity to thohouml- duty, espinually in tho«e mo.st high and dilhcult ones, 
le.HS goodnes.s of Almighty (Jod, cxteiuling it to all. tliat of charity, self-denial, hiimilUy, and patience^ 

It requires us mutually to bear with one another’.s in- 11 is ]>raetioe was suited to all degrees and capacities 
firmiticR, mildly to rescuit and freely nunit all in- of men, and so temjicred, that persons of all callings 
juries; retaining no grudge, nor executing no revenge, might easily follow him in the paths of rightoousnesti, 
but requiting our enemies with good wishes and good in the performance of all substantial duties towaids 
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God wid man. It is also an example attended with 
the greatest obligations and inducements to follow it, 
whether we consider the great cxcellencv and dignity 
of the person (who was the most holv Son of God), (w 
our manifold relations to him, being our lord and 
master, our best friend and most gmeions redeeiiH'r ; 
or the inestimable benefits we have received from him, 
even redemption from extreme misery, and being put 
into a capacity of the most perfect happiness ; all 
which are so many potent arguments engaging us to 
imitate him. 

Again, our religion doth not only fully acquaint us 
with our duty, but, which is another p*'cnliur virtue 
thereof, it builds the same on the most sidid fiuinda- 
tion. Indeed, ancient philosophers liave luglilv com¬ 
mended virtue, and earnestly recoinmemied tin* ju-ac- 
tice of it ; but the grounds on which tiny laid its 
praise, and the arguments used to enforce its juactli'e, 
were very weak ; also the })rinciplcs from whcixa* it 
was deduced, and the ends they pn.po-.e<l, \\i re poor 
and moan, if com})ared with ours, jluf tiu' Cliristian 
doctrine I'ccommends iroodness to ns note-nly as airree- 
able to man's imju'rl’ect and fa!libit* reason, but a" 
conformable to the ]>erfect gootlness, infallibb* wisdom, 
and most holy will of (iod ; ami whieli i^ enjoined us 
by this unquestionable authority, as our indi-'pt'iisabb- 
duty, and the only way to hapjtinos. 'i’lie ]>rin< lpb's 
from whence it <lin*cts our actions are boe, reverenee, 
and gi*atitude to < iod, good-will to nu‘n, ami a due 
regard to our own welfare. The ends whii'h it pre¬ 
scribes are God’s honour and the salviition of men ; it 
excites us to the practit'C of virtue, by reminding iis 
that wc shall thereby resemble the siiju-eme go<nli(css, 
express our gnititmb? to our great lienefaetor, dis- 
charge our duty to our alinigijty bud and king; that 
wc shall thereby avoid t)ie wrath ami di-pleaon<‘ 
of God, and certainly o!»tain his fivoiir, mer.y, and 
; every blessing necessary for us ; that we shall oeap** 
not only the terrors of eoriseituiee hei’e. Imt futui-et nd- 
les-s misery and torment ; that we shall ju-oeiire n<u 
only present comfort and peiiee of taind, but ac'juire 
crowns of everlasting glory and Mis^. Tim-'t' are tlie 
firmest grounds on which virtue can sub-iu, ami the 
most ctfectual motives to the embrm im/ of it. 

Another peculiar udvantag(‘ of (‘liri-tiunitv, ami 
which no other law or doctrine could ever ptoii nd to^ 
is, that as it clcurly t<'ache< .and strongly poi-Niiadf-. 
ILS to so excelleiit a wav of lit*-, so it sufliricatiy 
enables us to pi*actis<‘ it ; without which, .-ucli is the 
frailty of our nature, that all in.^tna-tion, <-.\)n*rtation, 
and encouragement woubl liltb* a\ai!. I'he Cliri.ulan 
law is no dead letter, but batli a ({uickeniiu' s]>irii 
attending it. It sounds tlie ('ar and .strikes tho heart 
of him who sincerely embraces it. T<> all goftd men 
it i.s a sure guide, and Mifely from all evil. If our 
minds arc dark or doubtful, it directs u.s to a faithful 
oracle, where we may receive counsel atul infonnatit.ti ; 
if our passions and apixttites are unruly and outrage¬ 
ous, if temptaiion.s are violent ami threaten to overbear 
us, it lead.H u.s to a full magazine, wliere we may supply 
ourselves with all proper arms to withstand ami sub¬ 
due them. If our condition is disconsolate or d( .sju*- 
rate, here wc may apply for relief and assistance; for 
on our eame.st seeking and asking, it ofb r.-t us the 
wisdom and power of God bimsclf to direct, us^l.st, 
support, and comfort us in all exigencies. To them 
who with due fervency and constancy ask it, God 
hath promised in the go.spel to * grant his Holy Spirit’ 
to direct them in their ways, to admonish them of 
their duty, to strengthen them in obediem^e, to secure 
them from temptations, to support them in afHiction. 
As this is peculiar to our religion, so it is of consider¬ 
able advantage. For what would the more perfect 
rule signify, without power to observe, and knowledge 
to discern it I and how can a creature so ignorant, 
impotent, and inconstant as man, who is so easily 


deluded by false appearances, and tra!is]w)rted with 
di.sorderly passions, know how to t?umiuct himsolf, 
without some guide and assistance; or luuv to jimwi- 
cutc what is gootl for him, esjiccially in cuHcs of in¬ 
tricacy and difficulty f how can su<‘h an one continue 
ill a good stat<‘, or rt*covcr hiniHclf from a bad one, or 
attain any virtinms luibit, tlid he not apprehend such 
a fricmllv power ready on all occasions to guard and 
d('ft‘nd him ! It is thi< considerntion only that can 
imiirmh our hop<‘, cxi*ilcour courage, ami qui<‘kcM our 
omlcavours in r<'ligiou> juin tii o, as it assurt's us that 
thcro is no duty so hard, w liioh, by t foil’s grace, we 
may not piuform, and no emuny so mighty, wliich, by 
his help, wt'cannot ('om[Ucr ; for tliongh we are not 
able to <b» anything of ourselves, yvt we ‘can do all 
things bv ('iirist that strengthens us,’ 

<)urn'liglon dotli lurlher dei'lare, that God is not 
only recouelluble, but dcsiroms to be our triend, 
m.aklng i>\crturt's df ;jra<*e to us, and oflering a full 
]*urd<m for all crimes we liavi* ciuumitti‘d. It n-sviies 
us, that if we are earefill to amend, God will md be 
extreme to murk what is done amiss; tliat by our 
infirmity we <it"ten full, mu b\ our npentain'e w»^j>*Tiav 
rise again ; that our ende!i\ ours to p!ea‘'e (foil,, ^uough 
iinpcrb’et and detieti\e, yet il' seiT/U" am?'sincere, 
will be jioeepted l>v iiim. This j.. the tenor e} that 


no ntion, ]>» 


uiet iMunm r 
!ioil;y,oil to the 


bU'-.l to the rapa- 
ma ie^r V and sin - 


Its, -It JO 
artifice, t 


j great co\<nant bft\^ein lic.-nen and enrih, \\liie!! tlu* 
I .Son of (iod jifoeured by Jiis inierees-ion, ]>iireha'ei! 

I by his woudetful ]»atienee and loenforions ob",j;oitc»', 
ratilic'd and sealed by hi-, blood, j>'ibli'he«l to man¬ 
kind. ami eoiiiirmed tlie trutli tlien'of 1o niariv won¬ 
derful miracles, ’I'hus js onr religion an inestimabb- 
benefit and unsjx-akabb e..njfort to all w bo smeine! 
cinbraei' ami firmly mile re to it; laa'anse if g'i\e’< 
ease to (!i('lr e.iiisfhrjicv, and cncourai/’es them in the 
praetiee of t heir >i'ity. 

Tile last advaiJiaL’c 1 sbull im ntien, ]>e('ti}iar to tlm 
(’hrisiiaii doefrim , is the st_\le amt munm r of it*, 
spe.-el), wbleb i- ju-ojcrlv aceomniodiaod to the rapa- 
eity oi ad per-on-., nml v.orthy the ma Jest v a ml sin- 
eerily t.l' .livine trmh. It e\pri-eth iisrif jdainiv 
ami sitiiniy, tvifimut .*ii<y ah'eetut iot, or artifice, o-umi- 
tatioii ob wit or eloijiiejice. It sp, aks v.iiii an impi- 
rions an till eonf'dene.'. in the stf;;;n -if a tviin:*. iis 
Wolds e:irp\ ing with (hem ;inlhorlt\ and p'-x er »! i \ i u'. 
eoiiihiaioline attention, :eseni, and olwdiem’e ; as this 
you are to believo, this you are to (jo, .,n ]»ain of om 
high ilispleasure, and at ’.ouroMiio-i peiil, f.j- r\tii 
your lifo tind sahaiion depend tloieojj. Sueli i-, tiu 
.stylo an<l tenor of the Serq'tuie, sueh as plainh be 
comes the .sevau'cign lu-rd of all to u-'. n In n lie js 
pleased to prorlaiiu Ins mind ami v. d! t ■ us his eiea- 

t UH's. 

Aistfnd is in hiiriseif in ;,nf| tlmf ue could 

not bear the lu-tte and glor',- of Ini. immedl.ne pr*- 
s<‘nec, if ever In* would cotnineingG sioiiif\ ins will 
ami pleasure to us, it must bf' by elbVts of his ineotn- 
luunicalde )Mtwer, l>y works exitaordiiiury and super¬ 
natural ; ami innumeralde'uicli luitli (iod afibrded in 
favour and countenance of our ndigion ; as ills eb arlv 
jiredieting the future revelation of tbis doi trine, \>\ 
express voi*a‘s and manifest apjairitions from b«>aven ; 
by frequently Husperiding the eours<* of natural causes ; 
by reiiiarkable iti,stances of proviib nee ; b\ interiial 
:iit<’statioim on the mimi< and e(»n,seiemu‘s of imm ; by 
sucli womb'rful mean*- doth God demonstrrifi* that the 
Christian religion came from him ; an mhantage pe¬ 
culiar to it, and Hueh as no other institution, ex<*ept 
that of the .lews, which was a prelude to it, c<uil«l 
ever reasonably pretend to. I hoj*e these considera- 
tionrt will be suliieient to vindicate our religion from 
all aspersion-s east on it Ity inconsiderate, vain, and 
persons, a« also to confinn us in tlio cstecin, 
and excite uk to the practice thereof. 

And if men of wdt would lay awide their prejudiced, 
reaaon would cornptd them to corife«H, that the h<*avenly 
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dortrincH and Iawin of Chrint, eHtablishrd by innumer- 
ttble rnirocloH, bin corii]»leteiy )»oly arid imrc life, hi« 
irteckneHM, charity, and entire HubmiHsion to the will 
of (lod, it) bix death, and bi« wond<*rfiil roHurrcction 
from the ntate of the dead, are nioMt unqueHtionable 
evideriee» of tlie divitnty of bin pernon, of the truth of 
hiH jifortpel, and of th(? ohlipition that lif*« tipori uk 
< hankfnlly toueeept him forotir lledeemerand Saviour, 
on tin? tennv lie has projmsed. To love (iod 

with all our xouh, who the maker of our bein;;H, 
and t(» love o\)r m‘i"hbf>urs as <airMelv<‘H, who bear his 
itnii^fe, aft they Jtre th(‘ sum and Kolntanee of the 
Christian reli^rion, ho are they duties fitted to our 
nature, and most u;rreenlde t<* oiir noison. And, there¬ 
fore, as tlie obtainin;:: ^he love, favour, atid kindness 
of (lod ftbonld be tlie < liief and ruling' prineij.de in our 
I hearts, the first thin^ in our (‘onsideration, what 
luij^ht to ^mvern all the purposes and aeti'Uis of our 
lives ; ho \vc (aiiiiot ]*os-ibly liave more jn>werful mo- 
i lives to ;j’o(idnes«, rii:hteousness, justiee, ecpiily, meek- 
I ness, humility, t«MMj>eranee, and chastity, or o^.ftter 
dissnasives and diseoura;;<'meTit from all kinds of sju^ 

' tlia*?^vliat thr* ll<<ly ><Ti)>tures afford us. If w«* will 
fear r<’V(‘r»-nc(' Cod, joM« <,»ur ♦•nemies w)if> despite- 
fuily us'‘*iis, an<l do ;:oo<l in all our e;tnaeiri<*H, we are 
jiroini'-cd iliat our reward shall i orv ;:reat ; lliaf 
' wo sjinli 111 ' the eliildren fd’ llie Mo^-t !li;di, that no 
shall be iuli.if itaiits of the e^e’-ln-'liiiu' kinudoin (>, 
in-avcn, where there is laid up for ns a, er<uMi «.f j 
, rij^^hti'ouHuesH, of life, and ;,dorT. 

i [ What M lT/7 '] 

I First li may he demanded uh.at tin? thini,'' i*^ we 
speak of is, or Nihat this faceti'lusness doth iinje-rt f 
T(> vvhieh ijue-^iion I lui-ht n pl\ as 1 )einivenlU'- *Ii»l to 
him that asked llu' definiti'-u (.f a man ; ‘ ‘'fis tliat 
aliiidi we all see and know.' Any one bettfT aj>pn- 
heiids what it is l»y aeijiiaiutanee than 1 can intonn 
him I'V deseription. It is indeed a ihm^' so \<T'UtiIe 
ami multifonn, appearing' in sp many shapt's, .so many 
poHlurt'S, Ho laativ oarbs, so variously apprehend-d by 
Hev<Tal eyes and judL'tnents, that if s<-eineth no lens 
liard to seltlt' a clear and eeriain notion tln-reof, tlian 
make a portrait <>f Froteiis, or to <leline the lii:ure 
of the (leetiiiL' air. Sometimes it lieth in jn-.t allu-iou 
to u kiioan story, m’ in s, a-'oiiabb' .r]>pli«-ailon i-f e. 
ti'i\ial sayin.% or in tbroin-j .an .apj-o-fte t.ale ; soir.e- 
lime*' it j»lay(‘rh in words an-1 phrases, takiiiLr ad\an- 
t;u’e from tlie jxmbleuit\ of their sensr, or tlie tiirnnty 
(>f tln-ir south!. Siuin times it is wrappe<l in a dre'S 
of humorous expression ; soim'times it lurketh under 
an o»ld similitude; s-uin-tinies it is b‘'lLocd in a sly 
(jiiesti<m, ill a smart answer, in a ((uiribi-h reason, in 
a shread intimation, in eunniiiel\ vlivorfine; or eleieriy 
relortin;L: an objection : sometimes it is c<uiched in a 
bobl .selieine of spis-eli, in a tart irony, in a histv 
hy|K'rbole, in a startling' nietajdior, in a plausible 
rceoneiline of contradicti-uis, or in acute nonsenst'; 
Hometiiin's Ji se<'niea! representtilion i»f person*' or 
thilir^K, a eoutiterfeit speeeli, a mimical look or ;:es- 
ture passeth for it : sometimes ati affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, -jjiveth it heiii;; : 
sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hittiriij: upon 
what i,s KtniTijtre ; sonu'limes from a cnifty w restinj: 
obvious matter to the puqiosi*; often it consist.s in one 
knows not what, and sprin^jeth uj) one can hardlv tell 
hown Its ways uixt imacconntable and iin'xjdicable, 
being answ'orable to the numberlc*.ss roving.s of fancy 
and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner 
I of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such a*s 
, reason teacheth and proveth things by), which by a 
; pretty surj^rising uncouthness in conceit or expression 
I doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 

I wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It raiseth 

j admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of appre¬ 


hension, a special felicity of inTention, a rivacity of J 
spirit and reach of wit more than vulgar. It seemeth ; 
to argue a rare qiiickncfts of parts, that one can fetch . 
in remote conceits applicable ; a notable skill, that he ; 
can tlexterously accommodate them to the purjiose i 
before him ; together with a lively briskness of humour, ! 
not apt, to damp those sportful flashes of imagination. ; 
Whence in A rintotle such pcTrsons are termed I 

dextiTouH men ; and tuAroyW, men of facile or versa- j 
tile marmerH, who can easily turn thernselvcjs to all ; 
thinir**, or tTirn all things to themselves. It also pro- 
curcth dT'light, by gnvtifylng curiosity with its rare- 
ncHs or Hcniblum c --t dith(nilty ; as monst(?rs, not for 
their brauty, })ut their rarity : as juggling tricks, not | 
for their iiM*, Imt Ilnur abstruM-ness, are beheld with 
pleasure, by «livening the mind fnun its road ( serioUB ! 
tlnuightH ; I'V instilling gaiety and airincHS of spirit; : 
liy provokiiig to such diH|»osiiif»ns of Kpirit in way of ; 
emulation or cf)rn}>laisance ; and by sea-JMining matters, ' 
otljerwisc distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and 
thence grateful tang. 

[ irksc Sf /ertiop^ of /Vm s-wrcJt.l 

Wisdom i' cxc-'rdingly j casant and peaceable ; : 
in general, by di'p'>s;ng u** to acquire and to enjoy all : 
the geod <lcli_d)t nd h;q)pine-s w'o arc cajvable of; ; 
atnl l>y fiao in'r from all the iin’ornauiienees, mis- ; 
chief", and inb licities OUT conditi(m is subject to. For 
whatever g-x/d in-jn clear understanding, deliVierate i 
advice, snwacions f.relight, vtablc resolution, d(?xt(*r- 
"us adilres", right intcjitb-n, and i-rderly proceeding, i 
doth naturally result, wisdom confers: whatever evil , 
blin-I iiuo-rancT*, false presumjit'on, unwary credulity, * 
prrfipiiate rashne", unsteady purjtose, ill I'ontrivance, ; 
liackwaidiie-'-, inabilit\, iinv.;:-!diness and confusion 
of th-niidit beg( t, wistli'in j>rev(nts. From a thousand 
snare" aiid trca»’lnT<'Us allureincnt.s, from innumenible 
n'ck" and dan:.'crou." "ur]iri"Cs. from exc<‘edjngly many 
needle"s incu'iil-rancc" and vexatious toils of fruitless , 
(‘udeavours, she n deem." and st'cures iis. j 

\\‘i'<l->m instructs us to examine, compare, and 
rightly to value tin' ebjc'cts tliat court our affectiomi ^ 
and challenge our care ; and tiiereby rcg'ulate.s our ; 
jta''"i"n> and modi rates our ende avours, which begets 
a idea^ant serenity and peaceable tranquillity of ^ 
mind. For whi'ii, being di'ludeii witli false show.s, and ! 
relring upon ill-grouiided juvsiimptions, we highly j 
estet-m, pas*.lonately atbect, and eagerly pursue things | 
of littb' worth in theinM'l v(>s or concernment to us; 
n*< we unliandsouudy pro*ititure our affections, and 
prodigally mls]>cnd our time, and vainly lose oiir 
labour, s-» the event not answering our cx|vectHt)m], 
-uir minds tiiereby are confounded, disturbed, and 
*1 istomperi’d. But wlieti, guided by right reason, wc 
emie-'ite gux'at esteem of. and zealously are enamoured 
with, and vigorously .-strive to attain, things of excel¬ 
lent Worth and weighty conse^nleuce, the consolence 
of havitig Well jdaced our affections and well tonploved 
our paiii", and the experience <Tf fniiis corn‘'«ponding 
to our ho]»cs, ravishes our minds with unexpressilde 
content,^ And so it is: ])resent ajvpcaranee and vul¬ 
gar coiH'eit ordinarilv impose uj)on our fancies, di.^- 
gui"ing things with a deceitful rnniish, and repre¬ 
senting those that are vainest with the grf'atest 
advantage; whilst the noblest objeets, being of a 
more subtle and .‘Spiritual nature, like fairest jewels ! 
enclosed in a homely box, avoid the notice of gross j 
st'iise, ami pass undiscerned b^^ us. But the light of 
wisdom, ns it unmasks .s|K*ciou.s imposture, and l>e- 
ivaves it of its false colours, so it penetrates into the j 
retirements of true excellency, and reveals its genuine 
lustre. 

Confrolled hf/ Wisdom,} 

Wisdom makes all the troubles, griefs, and paint i 
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inoldent to life, whether casual adversities or iiatura 
afflictions, easy and supportable* by rifijhtly valuing 
the importance and moderating the influence of them 
it suffers not busy fancy to alter the nature, amplify 
the degree, or extend the duration of them, by repre¬ 
senting them more sad, heavy, and remediless thai 
they trill}' are. It allows them no forc'e bt^yond what 
naturally and necessarily they have, nor contributes 
nourishment to their incmise. It kee])s them at a 
due distance, not permitting them to encroach upon 
the soul, or to propagate their influence beyond theii 
proper sphere. 

[//oaoMr fo (Am/.] 

^ God is honoured by a w’iUing and careful practice 

\ i of all piety and virtue for conscience’ sake, <»r an 
^ j avowed obedience to his holy will, 'J'his is the most 

1 natural expression of our reverence towards liini, and 

1 the most effectual way of promoting the same in 

1 others. A subject cannot better jleinonstrate the n*- 
! verence he bears towanls his prince, than by (with a 
' cheerful <iiligcnco) observing liis laws ; for by so 
! doing, he declarf s that lie acknfiwledgcth the aiitho- 
t rity and revercth the niajoty mIucU cnacti-d them ; 
i that he approves the wisdom vvhieb de\ised them, and 
i the goodness which dosigned them for public bimetii ; 

; that he dreads bis ]>rinceV ]>ow(‘r, which can maintain 

1 tluMU, and his justice, which will vindicate tlumi ; 
i that he relies upon his lidelity in making good what 
’ of proteciifin or of reeoni]»ense he propounds to the 

1 observers of them. No less preirnant a signiheatiou 
i of our reverence towards (Jo<l do v.e yiidd in our 
; gladly and strictly obeying his laws, thereby I'vi- 
! dcncing our submission to < iod’s sovereign authority, 
our esleciu of his wisdom and goodness, fuir awful 
! regard to liis power aiitl ju'tiei', our confidenei* in 
Iiim, and dejiendeiice upon his wonl. 'J'he goodliness 
to the siglit, the {deasjintiicss to tin* ta'^ti*, which is 
' ever perceptible in those fruits wliieh giuiuiiic pioty 
bearetli, the beauty men see in a calm mind and a 
sober conversation, the swci'tm'ss t’o-y ta-^te fiom 
j works of justice and charity, will certainly produce 
i veneration to the doctrine that tcarhetli ‘-uoh things, 

; and to the authority which enj<uns tlmm. W'e shall 

1 especially honour (lod by di.sciiarging faithfully tho^e 
j offices which God liath intrusted us with ; by inij>rov- 
iiig diligently those talents wliich (iod hath eoiiiiiiitte<l 

1 to us; iiy using carefully tlntse means and opj»oriu- 
1 nities wliieh (jod liath voueh.safed us of d<»ing liim 
j service and jiromoting his glory. 'I’hus, he t<» whom 
i God hath given wealth, it he expend it, not to tin- 
1 nourishment of j<ri<lo ami luxury, not only to tlie 

1 gratifying his own pleasure or luimour, hut t«) tin* 
j furtheram^c of ( iod’s lumour, or to the succour of his 
i indigent neighbour, in uny pious or eharitaldo way, 

1 he doth thereby in a special manner lioiuuir < iod. 
j IXe also on whom God hath hesbuvetl wit ami ]»arts, 

I if he employ them not so much in contriving projects 

1 tomlvance his own petty interests, or in procuring vain 
ap])lause to himself, as in ailvantageously setting forth 

1 God’s praise, handsomely reecuiimending goodness, 

1 dexterou.sly engaging men in way.s of virtue, he doth 
thereby remarkably honour God. He likewise that j 
hath honour confemal upon him, if lie subordinate it 
to God’s honour, if he use his own credit as an instru¬ 
ment of bringing ereilit to goodne.Ms, thereby adorning 

1 and illustrating piety, he by so doing doth eminently 
; practise this duty. 

j [77i€ (ioodne^s of God.] 

' Wherever we direct oiir eye.s, whether we reflect 

1 them inward upon ourselves, we behold his goodness 
to occupy and penetrate the very root and centre of 

I our beings ; or extend them abroad towards the things 
j about U8, we may perceive ourselves eiiclowHi wholly, 

1.. 

and sumiundod with his Imneftts. At home, wo find 
a comely body fmrnttd by In* curious artifice, variouii 
organs fitly proiHirlioned, situated and tempered for 
strength, ornament, and motion, actuated by a gentle ' 
hi'ut, and invigorated with lively spirits, disposed to | 
health, and qualified for along endurance; subscr- j 
vient to a soul endued with divers senses, faeuUioH, G 
and powers, a]>t to inquii'C after, jnirsue, and perceive 
various delights ami contents. Or when we eontem- I 
jdate the wonderful works of natuiT, and, walking j 
about at our leisure, ga/e upon this ample iheattt! of j 
the woihl, eonsiilering the stately beauty, constant ij 
order, and sumptuous furniture ihertmf, tlie glorious jj 
splendour and uniform motion of tbe iieaven.s, the j| 
plea.-'ant fertility t>r the eartli, the curious ligure and !: 
fragrant sweetness of plants, the exquisite frame of j 
animals, and all ollo'r ama/ing miracles of natim*, j 
wherein the ghuious altril'iites of (iod (esp<*cially his , 
trans<-endent ifooducss) are most conspieuously dis- jf 
played (s,, that I'V tliem not only large acknowledg- j 
inents, hut I'ven coiurratulaforv hvmns, as it wer«', of i 
I»raise, have been extorted from the mouths <.f Aris- 
lotlt-, IMiny, (ialeu, aiol sm-h like men. nev<-r>us- ; 
jHS’ted guilty <d an exee-iMi*’ deuuion), then ;^,.oii!d | 

our hearts la* affi t ied vGtIi thankful s<*nse,,«*^nd <Hir ' 
lij>s l*reak forth Into his praise. i 

[ r’/ei ] , 

G any man fallen into dingrace? eharitv doth hold 
! down its head, is ahushed and out of' eoutitenance, ; 

J partaking of his shaiiif'. Is any matt disapjtointed of I 

1 h:s h'>]>es of endeavours ? charity erielh out, alas ! as 

1 if it wen- itself defeati tb Is any man afflicted witli ' 
j pain «)!• siekness f <-liarity looke'tli .sadly, it siLdieth ; 

, ami groaneth, it faintetli and langiiisln/th witii him. j 
Is any man pinrlied with liard watit ’ tharitv, if it i 
cannot sin-cour, it w ill c(Midole. Ib»tb ill news arri\<>l j 
charity dotli hear it with an unwilling ear and u sad I 
heart, although not jairtieularly <-oin’erned in it. Tlie | 
sight of a WTei'k at sea, of a field .spread w ith careasst's, j 
of a country d»-sohited, of hoiisi-s burnt and cities ! 
ruined, and of i)h- like <alainitii‘s incident to man- ( 

1 kind, wduld touch the boua-ls of any man; but tlie i 
very report of them would alleei the heart of charily. j 

1 [('nurord <t}td Idmrord.'\ ; ^ 

How good end pleasant a tiilnr it is (as David K 
j saith) lor hn-thren (ainl so we are all at least hv 
nature) to li-.e fog, tier in unity. How tli.at (a's ' 
Solomon saltli) InUter is a dr\ iie-rsel, and (juietnes^ ; 
therewith, than a Imusi* full of sa<TiticeH with strife, i 
How delicious that conversation is which is uc«-oiu- ; 
panicil with mutual lauifidemo, freed.,rn, courtesy, 
and coiujilaisance ; Inov < alm the mind, Imw ('oinpojMMl j 
the aflections, how sereiK- the eouiitenanee, hoW' nielo- 
! dious the voii*e, how sweet the sliM-p, how conteiitful 
th(i vvhoh- life is of him tliat neither diwisetli mischief 
against otliers, nor suspects any to he coiitrivoil against 
himself! Ami contrariwise, how ungrateful and loiilli- 
.sonio a thing it is to abide in a state of enmity, wrath, 
dissension ; hav ing tin* thoughts distriu ted witli soli- ; 
eitous care, anxious suspicion, envious regi'ct; the i 
heart hoilingr with i holer, the face over-clouded with ’ 
di.scontent, the tongue juiTiug and out of tune, the ' 
ears filled with discordant noises of contradiction i 
clamour, and reproa<-h ; the whole frame of l.oily and : 
soul disteiufiered and disturlH‘d with the worst of : 

pasHions ! How'much more comfortable it in to walk ! 

in smooth and even jiaths, than to warnler in rugged i 
way.s overgrown with briers, ohstructetl with rul>s,and 1 
Iwset with snares; to sail <irt<‘a<Jily in a quiet| than to 
l>e tossed in a terrqK^stuous »ea; to brdiold the lovely 
face of heaven smiling with a cheerful serenity, than 
to see it frowning with clouds, or raging with storms; 
to hear hannonious consents than dissonant janglings ; 
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to see objects correspondent in ^^aceful symrnctrpr, 
than disorderly in confused heaps; to Ihj m 

healthy and have the natural humours consent in 
moderate temper, than (as it l)appcns in diseases) 
ag^itated with tumultuous commotions: hovr all senses 
and faculties of man unanimously rejoice in those 
emblems of pence, order, harmony, and proportion. 
Yea, how nature universally delights in a fjuiet sta¬ 
bility or undisturbed ])rogress of motion ; the beauty, 
strenglb, and vigour of everything requires a concur- 
K JicC of f<»rce, co-o])erution, and contribution of helj> ; 
all tilings thrive and llourlsli by communicating reci- 
pr(K-al aitl ; and the worbl su]>>ists by a friemlly eoii- 
sjdrary of its parts; and ("Specially that political 
Mocit iv of men ( bieilv aim** at p<‘ai e as its end, de- 
pctuls <»n it, as itt eaii'-c, r<di«.‘>* on it lor its sujqe.i-t. 
Ilow inueli It poaiffnl stale rc?<enible< }iea\e!i, into 
which neither complaint, pain, nor fdamcoir (fjutf 
oeO niifi a-* it i- in the 

calypsc) i!<» tier enter; but ble»<Ml vonls c«c vi-r-e 
togriher in jieilcct lo\c, and in jicrjafual <oncord ; 
atnl how a comlilion <d' enmity reprc'^cnt-' the .-tnte of 
hcH^ that I.da<k and dismal n-gidn oj dark liatred, 
lierv** rath, and lion llde tumult. lIow Iikea[iara- 
di'C t h. ..Mu ld Would he, llouri''liing in joy and n-^t, 
it men would clncrfuliy con'>|‘ire in atb-ction, and 
lu'lpfully ediiirihutc to eaeh cuIo- 'h e>>nient ; and h<ov 
like a ‘'Hiave wildMiie^s now it i', wh*-n, like v.ilU 
bea^'t'^, they \r\ and )>er-'ecute, wurrv and tievonr eaeh 
other. Ilow not •■nlv pliilo'.ojdiy liaih jlaeed the 
Miprt. liH' jiiteli ot' happlne—> in a ealjone-.- < !' mind 
and franquillity oi' lit'e, \oid <■! e.r.o and trouble, of 
irrcoiilar ita^'kiMn and pertuihat ioi's ; hm il,.j Ih.ly 
>eriplure ilwli', in that one teini o}' peaee, nio-t U'U- | 
ally compi'chemls all jov and cont* nt, all felicity and ' 
pro‘-perit\ : so that the luaienly cMi-ort of anceU. ! 
when ihev a^Mce naot hl„'h!y (o bit --, atel let w i,-li the > 
Cieat<>t iiajtpinc". to mankind, etiuld not better e\- 
pre>,s their sen-e than by ^a\InL^ * lb on earili peace, • 
and gottd-w ill anmno jnfii.’ | 

AlmiirbiV t httl, the um.-l L'o.,d itt.d benefc’ent Maker, 
gi'aeiou t l.ord, and merciful I‘reseri er of all thinC", j 
infu.sc into (heir heart'' tlio-e heavenly graecs <1 meek- i 
ness, patience, an.'! iK'iiionity ; grant us and bis wliole | 
fhvirch, and all liis creation, to serve him quietly hen*, j 
and ti bli.s.''l'ul re-t to prai>c and magnify him for 


[ /az/to-Vr//. ] 

Tiv indu-'lrv we nndersland a seri.tn.s ami steady ; 
application <tf mind, joined with a vigorous c.\erc;-e ; 
»•{' our active tacultic-, in ]»ro:.('eulion of any reason- 1 
able, bom'.-it, useful <1( licn, in order to the accoinjilish- j 
lucnt or uttaimnout of soun- zmnsideraVdc g<»od ; as, • 
for instance, a merchant is imlustrious wliocontimieih i 
intent and aelivi' in driving on his travlc for acquiring i 
wealth; a sohlicr is industrious vvln» is watchful for 
occasion, tind carne-t in action tovvar<ls obtaining tlic 
vivdorv; and a seliola' is industiious who doth nssi- 
dnously bend bis miiul to .study fur getting know¬ 
ledge. 

Industry «lotli not consist merely in action, bir 
that is inee.''sant in all persons, our mind being a iTst- 
letis thing, never abiding in a total ees.sjitioii from 
thought or from design ; l»eing like a shij) in the sea, 
if not .steered to some good jnuqio.se by reainoii, yet 
to.H.sed by the waves of fancy, or driven V>y the winds 
of temptation Komewhither. Ibit the direction of our 
mind to some good eml, without roving or flinching, 
in a straight and steady course, drawing after it our 
active powers in execution thereof, doth constituto 
industry; the which therefore usually is attended 
with labour and pain ; for our mind (winch naturally 
doth affoct variety and liberty, licing apt to loathe 
familiar objects, aud to be weary of any coinstraiiit) is 


not easily kept in a constant attention to the same 
thing; and tlie »x>irit» employed in thought are prone 
to flutter and fly away, so that it is hard to fix them ; 
and the cmqioreal instruments of action being strained 
to a high pitch, or detained in a tone, will soon feci 
a lassitude sorncwdiat oirensivc to nature; whence 
labour ur jatin is commonly reckoned an ingredient of 
industry, and laboriousnc.ss is a name signifying it; 
upon which account this virtue, as involving labour, 
deservfth a peculiar czunniendation ; it being then 
nio'^t lamlablc to follow the dictates of reason, when 
HO d'diiif i-i Httomb'd with difliculty an<l trouble. 

.Such, in general, I C‘»ii«-eive to be the nature of in- 
zlu-try, tz> tic- juacticc wlmreof the ff>]lowing con.sidc- 
rabmiis may induce. 

I. W'o may c-m-ider that ind i-try <loth befit the 
fo)'litulizm ami b.imc of ournaiure, all the faculties 
«*f mil soul and orgaii*^ of oni b'>dy l.K'iiig avlapted in 
a < "nLTuity and tcudom'y tlicn to: our hands arc 
-uited fl»r w(trk, our foot for travel, our senses to 
waf'li I’or z)^vasion of pursuing gfccl and eseliowing 
ovil, <oir i*rasi,ii m plod and '-z-Jitrive wayn (d einjiloy- 
iim' th'‘ I'if.cr jiarl'i ami j'owt :> ; all the.-o, 1 say, are 
fiirimd for action, and that ,iot in a Ioom* and gad- 
• liiiL' wa; , or in a ‘•lack and n iui-^s degree, but in rc- 
ga.d to d<'t'iii)in'’*(! ends vviili vigour requisite to 
att.iin tbem ; jii. 1 e'.pecially our ai>pctiles do pronijit 
to imlu'trv, a- im llnino t'> ihitjgs not attainable with¬ 
out it ; accord’ ,g to that aphorism of the wiwe man, 

*'J be do'-iic of liu- ^^.tllful killeth hl>n, for his hands 
u-tu-c to l.'.bour;’ that >, he is apt to (b.-sire things 
wliieh he cani.ot attain wlile ut ]»ains ; an<l not cn- 
duiini: tli«-m, Im fa- vvani tlc-n uf doth feel a deadly 
smart and aneui^li : w.hervfore, in not being industri¬ 
ous, we ziz-ft .a the intent of our .Maker, we jKTveit his 
w<.rk and gitt-, we f'Cd’eit the use ami benefit of our 
fu'-uhie-, We are bad hu-bamls of nature's stock. 

*J. In con.-eqm nc ^ In rcto. iiMlu.-lry doth jueserve 
ami perfect our nature, keej'ing it in g«ied tune and 
tz'inper. improving ami advancing it towards its bc.st 
state. 'Mm labour of our mind in attentive medita¬ 
tion ami sttniy d<»lh render it capable ami ]>atieiit of 
thinking nj’on any obi’-et or orr'a^ion, doth ]>olish and 
retine it by u^e, doth enlarge it by az’ces.sion of liabifK;, 
vlotb qtiiekv 11 and rmi-v' our sj'irit.", vlilating ami dif¬ 
fusing tluni into their ]'n>j»er channels. 'J'he very' 
laliour <d’ our body doth keeji the oigans of action 
>oun 1 ami (dean, discu>>i!ig fogs ami superfluous 
humour-, opi ning pas-ages, distributing nourishment, 
exciting vital lical ; barring the tme »<f it, no good 
eonstilutioH of soul or body (MU sub.-i-t ; but a foul 
nmt, a dull numbiiC'-s, a n-sty listlessiie>s, a heavy 
unvv iebliness, must .seize on us; our .spirits will be 
siitled and clioked, our hearts will grow faint and 
bingtild, our parts will (lag and deeay ; the v igour of 
our miml, and tin' health <'f our body, will Iki much 
impaired. 

It is with us as with other things in nature, which 
by motion are jire-erved in their native purity and 
pvrlev'tion, in their sweeiiie'^s, in their lustre; rest 
conujuingq debasing, and defiling them. If the water 
runneth, it holdeth (dear, swtH't, and fiw’^h ; but stag¬ 
nation tumetb it into a noisome puddle: if the air 
be fanned by wind-;, it is pure and whole.’Ome ; but 
from being shut up, it groweth thick and putrid : if 
metals Ih‘ einploy(‘<l. they abide smooth and splendid ; 
but lay them up, and thev soon contract runt: if the 
earth he bclabouivd with culture, it yieldetli corn; 
but lying iit‘glected, it will lie overgrown with brakes 
and thistle.'*; and the better its soil is, the ranker 
weeds it will produce: all nature is u]»hebl in its 
being, order, and state, by constant agitation: every 
creature is ince.ssantly employed in action conform¬ 
able to its designed end and u.sc : in like immner the 
pivscrvation and impix>vement of our facultieu de¬ 
pend on their constant cxcrci.se. 
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John Ti^otsov (1630-1694) was tho son of a 
Clothier at Sowcihy, near Hdifax, and was brouaht 
up to the Cah mistit fmth of the Puritans While 
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I St Lawronoc Church, JewTj 

he sutoitted to the law without hesitation, and ac¬ 
cepted a curacy. He very quickly became noted as 
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a preaiher, and bi.Raii to rise in the church. Itwaa 
as leitu^r in bt i.awrento ihurrii, Jewry, in the 
of a J-onilon, tliat his sermons first attracted 

lUght Bi-iu™! ittentioii. 'Hie importance win. h lie thus 

iflult “f'l"'" '' uideavmirtd to employ in favour of his 
old a«s«ialos, tlio nonronforniists, whom lie was 
iinxioiis to bring like hiniM If. within tlu pule nf the 
jHtablHlimtnt, but his ellorta, though niainlv per- 
Imps prompted by beiuvoltiit feeling, led p, n,,. 
tiling but disapponitiiu nt Meanwhile, TillotTOn 
had niarriid Miss Irciuli, a nitio of Oluer (’rom- 
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for why ,lo„ a,',^ d >« better'^ 

Wbiih 111 not,i,u;‘'[««■>■ mbi ,hat I 
su.li.d,ua|it^ ash( prUtiidstoi I!',')" '‘'’’"od tolmie 
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ceritj true wiHdom. Particularly as to the affairs 
of this u'orhl, integrity hatli many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit; it is much tlic plainer and easier, much the, 
safer and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it 
has less of trouble and dirticulty, of entanglement 
ami peq)lexity, of danger and luizard in it; it is 
the shortest and nearest way to our c'ud, carrying 
us thither in a straight line, and will Judd out and 
last longest. 'I'hc arts of deceit and cunning do con¬ 
tinually grow' weaker, atol U.-ss etfectual and service¬ 
able to them that use them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use ; and the more an<l bniger any man 
I)racti«eth it, ilie greater service it does him, by con¬ 
firming bis re|>utation, an<l encouraging tliose witli 
whom he hath to do to r<'pus(' tie.' greatest trust and 
eoufi<lence in him, which is an unH})eakal)Ie ad vantage 
in the businews and alluirs of life, 

’I’rutb is always ennsisteut witli itself, and needs 
iiolbing to hel)) it out ; it is uhvaysnear at band, and 
sits uj)ou our lips, and is rejidy to drop (.ut before we 
are aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets ;i 
mauf; invention ujam tlu' raek, and «tii(‘ trick needs a 
great >‘jinyniore to imikt' it go<»d. Jt is like builrling 
ujtoii a iiil^e fouiidiili"n, which continually stands in 
need, of ]jro]»s to slntre it np, and proves jit last more 
chargeable tlian to have rai^-ed a sul»stant*:al liuilding' 
at first upon a true and solid t"Uiidalion ; for sln- 
e(*ritv !>• firm and snb-tantial, ami tbert' Is nothing 
Indlovi' <'i' unstMind in it, and Iteeatise it is plain and ■ 
<'j)en, bears m* dis<'overv ; of winch the crafty man is j 
ulwuy-' in danger ; and when be thinks lie walks in tin* i 
dark, all Ids pretences an' so transparent, that be that 
run« may read tlicni. lie is the last man that finds 
luiuselt' to be iouii'l out; and whilst he takes it tor 
granted that lie makes I'oui.s of others, h<* renders him¬ 
self ridiculous. 

A<I<1 to ail this, that sitmerity is the most eoiapen- 
dious wisdom, and an (•xeelb'nt instrument for the 
speedy des)»alch of business ; it ereates confidence in 
ihostt we have to deal with, Hiives the labour of m voy 
inquiries, ami brings tilings to an issue in few' w 'uls; 
it is like travt lling in a plain l*ealen road, v'.Inch 
(•(uumoidy brin^.H a man sooner to Ids journev’s end 
than by-ways, in wblcli men often loae themstdves. 
In a word, wbatsoevi-r c .nv<*idence may be thought to 
Im' In falsehood and ilissimululion, it is soon ovi'r ; 
but the inconvenience of it i ■* perpet^ial, because it 
lu'iii'gs n man umler an ei ei lasting jealousy' and sus¬ 
picion, so that lu' is not Indieved wlien lie .speaks trutli, 
nor trusted pcrlni.)'" wlicn ho means hone**tly. hen 
a mall has once forfeited the rejuUatiun ot his integrity, 
be is set fust, ami nothing will tlien serve bi.s turn, 
neither truth nor faNelmod. 

And 1 have often tliougbt that (bal hath, in his great 
wisdom, bid from men <»f false and dishonest minds 
the wonderful advantages of truth and integrity to tin* 
prosperity oven of our worldly affairs. These men are 
fio blinded by tlieir covt tousncsji and ambition, that 
th(*y cannot look beyuud a present advantage, nor for¬ 
bear to seize uj>on it, though by wavs never so in- 
dii*cct; they cannot see so far as to the remote conse¬ 
quences of it steady iutegritv, and the vast benetU and 
advantages which it will bring a man at last- Were 
but this sort of men wise and clear-siglitcd cium;j;b 
to discern this, they would be honest out of very 
knavery, not out of any love to honesty and virtue, 
hut with a crafty design to promote and advance more 
eflectually their own interests ; and therefore the jus¬ 
tice of the divine providence hath bid this truest point 
of wisdom from their o^-es, that bad men might not 
be upon equal terms with the just and upright, and 
serve their own wicked designs by honest and lawful 
means. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for 
a day, and should never have occaaion to converse 


more with mankind, never more need their good 
opinion or good woi;;^) it were then no great matter 
(speaking as to the concernments of this world) if a 
man Hpeml his reputation all at oneo, and veiitumi it 
at one iJirow'; but if lie l>e to continue in the world, 
and Would liave the advantage of conversation whilst 
he in ill it, let him mako use of truth and sincerity in 
all bis vvf.rdM anrl actions; for nothing but this will 
last and Jmld nut to the end ; all other arts will fail, i 
but truth and integrity will carry a man through, and ; 
bear liici nut to the hi.st. ♦ 

[ Virtue (Old Tice Ikt lared hy iJte General Vote of | 
Mankind-I | 

tind hath hhown us vvlmt is goo<l l>y the general 
vote and consent of mankind. Not that all mankind 
do agree conccniing virtue and vice; but that as to ! 
the greater duties of piety, justice, mercy, and the 
like, the exceptions are but few in comparison, and 
not enough to infringe a general consent. And of 
thi^ I ‘■’ all offer to you tliis threefold evidence:— 

1. That tlieyc virtues are generally praised and held 
in estnem by m.'inkind, and the contrary vices gene- j 
rally reproved un<l evil spoken of. Now, to ]uaise 
;'nythii»!/, is to gi'<■ tesrimony to the goodncs« of it; , 
,ind to censure anything, is to declare that we believe 
it t'» be evil. And if we c<»nsult the history'of all 
agt'-*, we shall find that the ibiiiL's which are generally 
praised in the lives of mcii, and recommended to the 
i mi tat ion of posteritv-, are piety and devotion, grati¬ 
tude and jusiiee, Immaniiy and charity ; and that the 
oonfrurv to these arc marked with igniominy and re- I 
[•idiicb : the former are commended even in enemies, ; 
and tlio latter are branded even by those wdio had a ! 
Kiiidnrss for tlie pt r.s<ins that w<‘kj guilty of them ; so ' 
consiuiit bath in-inkind always been in the commen- 
dulion of virtue, ami the censure of vice. Nftj', wo 
find not only those wlio are virtuous themselves giv¬ 
ing' tlicir tcstiinony and applause to virtue, but even 
tlio-f who are vicious; not out of love to goodness, 
but fr.>in the conviction of their own minds, and from 
a ‘■ccict revereiua? they Ix'ar to the common consent ! 
and o]>inlon of mankind. And this is a great testi- 
nn»ny, beciiu.se it is llio testimony of an enemy, ex- 
torte<l by the mere light and force of truth. 

And, on the luiitrarv, nothing is more ordinaiyr { 
than f<»r vice to nqtrove sin, and to hear men condemn ^ 
the like or the same things in others w hich they allow i 
in theiuselve.s. And this is a clear evidence that vice i 
i«f irencrally condemned by mankind ; that many men 
eondeinn it in thein.selves ; and those who are so kind ^ 
a • to spare themselves, are very quick-sighted to spy | 
a fault in anvbo<ly else, and will cenKure a bad | 
a< tion done by another, with as much freedom and j 
impartiality as the most virtuous man in the world. | 

And to this consent of mankind about virtue and 
vice the Scripture frequently appeals. As when it 
«-ommands us to ‘provide things honest in the sight 
of all men ; and hy w’oll-doing to put to silence the 
ignorance of fooli.sK men;’ intimating that there are 
some things so confessedly good, ajul owned to be such 
by so general a votn of mankind, that the worst of 
men have not the face to open their mouths n^inst 
tlicm. w'Vnd it is made the character of a virtuous 
action if it be lovely and commendable, and of good 
report; Philip, iv. 0, ‘Whatsoever things are lovely, 
whnt.'^ocvcr things arc of good report; if there be any 
virtue, if there bo any praise, make account of these i 
tilings intimating to us, that mankind do generally j 
concur in the praise and commendation of wdiat is j 
virtuous. 

gh jMcu do generally glory and staml upon their 
iniiocency when they virtuously, but are ashamed i 
and out of countenance w’hen they do the contmrjt. ^ 
Now, glory and shame are nothing else but an appeal ; 
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to the judgment of others concerning the good or evil 
of our actions. I'liere ai*e, indeed, some such mon¬ 
sters as are impudent in their impieties, hut tlicse are 
but few in comparison. Generally, mankind is modest; 
the greatest part of those who do evil are apt to blush 
at their own faults, and to confess them in their coun¬ 
tenance, which is an acknowledgment that they are 
not only guilty to themselves that they haA'e done 
amiss, but that they are apprehensive that others 
think so ; for guilt is a passion res])ecting ourselves, 
but shame regards others. Now, it is a sign of shame 
that men love to conceal their faults from others, and 
commit them secretly in the dark, and without wit¬ 
nesses, and are afraid even of a child or a fool; or if 
they be discovered in them, they are solicitous to ex¬ 
cuse and extenuate them, and ready to lay the fault 
upon anybody else, or to transfer their guilt, or as 
much of it as they can, upon otliers. All wliich are 
certain tokens that )ne7i are not only naturally guilty 
to themselves when they commit a fault, but that 
they are sensible also what opinions others have of 
these things. 

And, on the contrary, men are apt to stand upon 
their justification, and to glory when they have done 
well. The conscience of a man’s own virtue an<l in¬ 
tegrity lifts up his head, and gives him confalenee 
before others, because he is satisfied they have a good 
opinion of his actions. What a good face docs a man 
naturally set uy)on a go<Hl deed I And how <loes ho 
sneak when he hath done wickedly, being sensible 
that he is condemned by others, as well as by liim.self! 
No man is afraid of being upbraided for having dealt 
honestly or kindly with others, nor <loes he aceount it 
any calumny or reproach to have it rcjuwtiMl of him 
that he is a sober and chast<‘ man. No man blushctli 
when he meets a man with whom he haili kept Jiis 
word and discharged his trust; but every man is ajd j 
to do so when he meets one with whom he has d«'alt 
dishonestly, or who knows some notorious crime by 
I him. 

3. Vice is generally f)rbiddcn and piinislied by 
human laws ; but against the contrary virtvu's there 
never was any law. Some vices are so manifestly evil 
in themselves, or so mischievous to human socitdy, 
that the laws of most nations have taken care to dis¬ 
countenance thfun by severe i»enalties. Scane any 
nation was over so barbarous as not to maintain and 
vindicate the honour of tliclr gods and religion by 
public laws. Murder and adultery, rebellion and 
sedition, perjury and breach of trust, fratid ami op¬ 
pression, are vices sevendy prohiVfitt'd I*y the laws of 
most nations—a clear indication what opinion the 
generality of mankind and the wisdom of nations 
have always had of these things. 

But now, against the contrary virtues there never 
was any law. No man was ever ini])eached for ‘ living 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this jwesent world’ 
—a plain acknowledgment that mankind always 
thought them good, and never were sensibb; of the 
inconvenience of them ; for had they been so, they 
would have provided against them by laws. 'J’his St 
Paul takes notice of as a great commendation of the 
Christian virtues—‘ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 

! peace, long-suffering, gentleness, kindness, fideiity, 
j meekness, temperance ; against such there is no law 
[ the greatest evidence that could be given that thc.'^o 
things are unqucstiotmbly good in the esteem of man¬ 
kind, ‘ against such there is no law.’ As if he had 
said. Turn over the law of Mosc.s, search those of 
Athens and Sparta, and the twelve tables of the Bo- 
mans, and those innumerable laws that have been 
added since, and you shall not in any of them find 
any of those virtues that I have mentioned condemned 
and forbidden—a clear evidence that mankind never 
took any exception against them, but are generally 
agreed about the goodness of them. 


to IfJBll. 


[/u'idi fire of a Ci'catoi' in the Stnu^titre of the. World,'] 

How often might a man, after he had jumbled n ! 
set of letters in a bag, fling them out upon the gi'ound j 
before they would fall ijdo an exact j>oem, yea, or ho | 
much ns make a good discourse in jiroso! And may { 
not a little book bo ns easily made by chance, as this | 
great volume of the world ? How long might a man ; 
be in sprinkling colours upon a canvass with a cure- j 
less hand, bclbro they <*oul'l hajquMi to make the j 
exact jucture of a man ? And is a mini easier made , 
by cluineo than his picture ? How long might twenty 
thousand blind men, wbieli shoulil be sent out from !j 
the several remote jtarts of Kiigdaiol, wander up and !| 
down before they would all meet in)0ii Salis]>ury |j 
Plains, and fall int(' rank and file in the exaet order '! 
of an army? And yet tins is much more easy to be j 
imagincil, than liow the innumeralde blind parts of || 
matter should rende/vous themselves into a world. jl 

[.‘^Va ffnd 

A state of ^in and holiness are u<»t like two^’ays I 
that art' juvt ])arted by a line, so as a man m«^ step 
out td the one lull Into th(' other; hut thev*-^re like 
two way> that load ti» \erv distant phors, ami eomse- 
(juontly are at a gocul <li>.ianee Irom v>ne another ; and 
the fnrtlier a man hath traM‘lle<l in the one, the ! 
farther he i> Irom the other; that it require.-s time 
and pains to pa» from < ne to the (Uher. i 

\ /idUfhttion nfcrx.<nv'ii hi fdrmk-'nKj J'/oc.] 

He that is de(‘])ly engagecl in lire, is like a man | 
]ai<l fast in a bog, wlio, by a faint and la/y strugglin;' i 
to gel out, does but sptuid his strength to no purptj,-.e, j 
ami sinks himself the deeper into it ; tlu' only wav i", i 
by a resolute jiitd vigorous effort to spring out, if *pos- ! 
slide, at onee. \\’lien meu are sorely urged and j 
pr<‘ssed, they flml a pow(*r in themselves whieh thev 
thought they Jiad not : like a eouard driten np to a 
wall, wh<*, in the extretnitv of distress and despair, 

I will figlit terribly, and ]K'rform wondt>rs ; or like a ' 
man lame of tlie gont, who, being assu\i]t(‘d by a pre- J 
sent and terrible danger, forg«'ts Ins disease, and \tili 
find his legs rather than bise his life. < 

[Si/ff/t(l((nt^. ] I 

'J’o be singabtr in anything that is wi>e, wortliy, ami ; 
excellent, is not a diMparagauiient, luit a praise; everv 
man would cIkmoc to be thus sintrular. * * To nrt ' 

otherwise, is just us if a man, u{a)n gn at ‘h i llx iatirui, 
should rather choose to be drowned than to l*e saved j 
by a plank or .a small boat, or to he carried iiito tlie j 
harbour any oth(>r way than in a great ship <d' so ! 
many hundre<l tons. 

[CodniinKYiiioit of a Vtrioux Com-.-fc.] 

, At first setting out uprai a vieiruis eoui'se, men are 
a little nice ami delicate, like young Iravtdlers, who 
at first arc oflended at every H)>eek of <llrt that lights 
upon them ; but after they have been aceustoiued to 
it, and have travcdhsl a good while in foul ways, it 
<-euseth to be troublesome to them to he dashed and 
bespattered. ’*■ * 

When we Iwuid a thing at first, it will endeavour 
to restore itself; but it may be held Iient so long, till 
it will continue ho of itself, and grow crooked ; and 
then it may require more force and violence to reduce 
it to its fonner straightness than we used to make it 
crooked at first. 

{The Mor(d Feelingn Imtlnctive,] 

[God hath discovered our duties to uh] by a kind of 
natural iiiMtinct, by which 1 iiicaii a secret miprcHiiion 
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Upon the iiiiiiclH of men, wliercby they are naturally 
carried to approve fiorne thin^H as good and lit, and to 
dislike other things, as having a native evil and de¬ 
formity in them. And this I call a natural instinct, 
because it does m»t seem to proceed so much from the 
exercise of our reason, as fiom a natural propension 
and inclination, like those instincts which are in 
brute creatures, of natural aflection and care toward 
their young ones. And that these inclinations arc 
precedent to all reason and discourse about tliem, evi¬ 
dently appears by tliis, that they dii ]»iit forth them- 
selves evi’iy whit us vigoroin-^ly in young jiersons us in 
those of rii)er n'ason ; in tlie rude and ignorant sort of 
jKJople, as in those who art' more j)oli'^h(‘d and re- 
hned. For we see jiluinly tlnit the young an<l igno- j 
rant have as strong impie.>isions of piety and tievotion, | 
i as true a sense of gratitudt.', and justice, and pity, 
i the wiser and m(»re knowing j>ait of mankiinl. A 
I [iluin imlieutioii, that tin' reason (»f mankintl is jue- 
i vented* hy a kind of natural instinet and anticipation 
I concerning the good <*r evil, the <-ime!ine>s or dt*foi- 

■ niity, of tiiese tilings. And though thi-do not etjually 
exteiol to all the instances (if our duty, yet as to the 
irreat •ines and essential jairts of it, mankind hardly 

i neetl to ^<osult any other lirai'le than tlie nnue ]»ro- 
: pensions and inelinalion> of ilo ir nature ; as, whether 
we ought to n'vereiiee the divine nature', to be g'rutc'* 
I'ul to lho^(' who liave eonferre'l beiK-tits u]ion us, to 

■ .speak the truth, to be faithful to our jiroinise, to re- 
i store that wliieh is eonnnitted to u« in trust, to pity 

and relif've those that are in misery, and iti all 
things t>» do to (ithers as we would liave them eh» 
to us, 

I Sjxt if ifd/ .] 

Nutliing is more eommon, and more to be ]>Iiled, 
than to see with wliat a coidident eoutempl and 
: scornful pity some ill-iieitrueted and ignorant peoj»le i 
; will lament the Idindtie.'S and ignoratice <d' lho>e | 
who hate a thoiisatid times more true kiiowle<lge ami : 
skill than lhem>el\e-«, iiot only in all <»ther thit>o>., | 
hut even in the praetii'e a- well us knoule.lge of tlie I 
Christian religion ; btdie\ing those who do not r<*ll'h ; 
tlieir atfected phrases and uneouih forms of ^p( ( eh 
to he ig^norant of the mystery of the eo^jx !, and utter 
strangers to the life and power of jjo<lline*'S. 

I [£'ufac(CfV<a.l • 

.‘f'JU'h wavs of education as are prudently Jittt'd to 
[ the pariieular disposition of children, are like wind 
and tide togetlier, whicli will make the work go (->i 
* amain : Init thos«> ways which are upplit d er(*ss to 
1 nature are like wind agaln''t tide, whieh will make a 
btir and eoutlict, but tv v«'rv slow progre^-s. 

'i'be j>rineiples of religion and virtue must be In¬ 
stilled and dro]>ped into tiuiu by stu'h degre<'-, and in 
Hueb a measure, as they are etijiuble of receiving tin in : 
j for children are narrow-moutUed ve»els, und a grt'at 
Ij deal cannot be poured ii:to them at once, 
j Young yeaxH are tender, and easily wrought upon, 

I apt to be moulded into atty fashion ; they are like 
* moist and soft clay, which is pliable to aiiy tbrm ; but 
soon grows hard, and then nothing is to be made of it. 

(treat severities do often work an ctfeet <juite con¬ 
trary to that which was intended ; and many limes 
those who were bred up in a very severe school hate 
leantiug ever after fur the sake of the cruelty that was 
used to force it upon them. So likew ise an endeavour 
to bring children to piety and gtHiJness by unmtsou- 
ablo strictness and rigour, tliHJ.s often Iteget in them a 
lasting disgust and prejudice against religion, and 
teaeheth them to hate virtue, at the same time that 
! they teach them to know it. 
i 

» The word prevented la here uaed In the obsolete sense of 
anticlpatod.—fv'd. 


EDWARD STIIXINGFLEET, 

Edward Stili.ingfleet (IC35- 1699) distin¬ 
guished liinisclf in early life by his writings in 
defence of the doctrines of the cliurcli. The title of 
his principal w^irk is Origines Sacrw; ora Kational 
Avrount of the (irDumh of Natural and Hcvcaled 
Urlighm. Jlis al)ilitics and extensive learning caused 
him to be raiMod in ir>89 to tiie dignity of bishop of 
Worcester. 'J’oward.s tlic end of his life, he imblished 
A Defence tf the Doctrine of the Trinity^ in W'hich 
some passages in Foeke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding were attacked as subversive of fun¬ 
damental doctrines of Christianity ; but in tlie con¬ 
troversy- whieh ensued, the philosopher WS' gene¬ 
rally lield to liave come off vietorious. So great 
was the hishoji's chagrin at this result, that it was 
thought to have* liasteued his death. Tlie promi¬ 
nent matters of discussion in this controversy were 
the resurrection of the l)ody and the immateriality 
of the soul. On these rioints Leveke argued, that 
although the rcsurrcidion of tlie dead is rev^oaled in 
Sitrijitureg the* re-animation of the identical bodies 
which inhabited this world is not revealed; and 
that e ven if the soul w ere proved to be material, tliis 
would not imply its mortality% since an Omnipotent 
c reator may, if he pleases, impart the faculty of 
thinking to matter a-s wxll as to spirit. The dispu¬ 
tation was carried on by Ixicke w ith much more 
gentleness and good temper than by Stillingfleet, wiio 
disjdayc'd consideraldc captiousness and asperity j 
towards Ins ()]>]K>nent. 

Fifty of Stillingfleet's sermons, publi.slied after his j 
death, deserve<lly' lx*ar a high character for good 
sv'use, sound morality, e iK'rgy of style, and the know'- 
ledge of liumiui natin\ which they' dis^ilay’. Extracts 
from two of them are subjoined. 

[ yV'w ir/.w/em.] 

That is the truest wisdom of a man which doth mo.st | 
c»*nducc to tlic lia]>f»im'>s i)f life. For wisdom a-s it 
refer." t<> aetion, Fu " in the j»roi>osal of a right end, and 
t’je eholee of the most jumper inean.H to attain it : 
whieh end doih lot refer to any one j»art of a man’s 
life, hut to tlie V. h<do as taken together. He therefore i 
only deNerve-. the name of a wise man, not that con- 1 
^ider" how to be rich und great when he is poor and 
mean, n<»r how to be well when be is sick, nor how to 
e'iv'ape a ju'e^eiit danger, nor bow to compass a parti¬ 
cular design ; hut be that con."ider,s the whole course 
of lii> life together, and what is fit for him to make 
the end of it, and by what means he may l>est enjoy 
tin' hajtpiin''" of il. I eoufess it is one great part of 
a w i"e man never to i»rojH*."e to himself too much hap¬ 
piness here ; fvir whoever doth so is sui-e to find him¬ 
self deceived, and eonHe<luentlv is so much more 
; miserable as lu‘ fails in his greatest expectations But 
j since (iod did not make men on juirjiose to be miser- 
able, since there is a great viilference as to men’s con¬ 
ditions, since that difference depends very much on 
tlveir own choice, there is a great deal of reason to 
]dace true w isdom in the choice of those things which 
tend most to the comfort and ImppincuW of life. 

'That which gives a man the greatest satisfaction in 
wluit he doth, ami either prevents, or lesseiiK, or makes 
him more easily bear the tixmbles of life, doth the 
most comluce to tlie happiness of it. It was a bold 
saying of Kpicurus, ‘ That it is more desirable to be 
miserable by acting according to reason, than to bo 
hapjiy in going against it ;* and 1 cannot tell how' it 
can wcdl agree with his notion of felicity : but it is a 
certain truth, that in the consideration of happiness, 
the satisfaction of a man’s own mind doth weigh down 
all the exienial accidents of life. For, suppose a man 
to hai e riches and honours as great as Ahasuerus 
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Widowed on his highest favourite Haman, yet by his 
S&d instance we find that a small discontent, when the 
mind suffers it to increase and to sjmmd its venom, 
doth so weaken the power of reason, disorder the pas¬ 
sions, make a man’s life so uneasy to liiiii, as to pre¬ 
cipitate him from the height of his fortune into the 
depth of ruin. lUit on the other side, if we suppose a 
man to be always pleased with his condition, to enj*>v 
an even and quiet mind in every state, being neitber 
lifted up with prosperity nor east down with adversity, 
J he is really hap]>y in comparison with the oth(‘r. It 
I is a mere speculation to discourse of any comploto 
i happiness in this world ; but tluit wUii'li doth t Uber 
i lesson the number, or abate the weight, or take off the 
malignity of the troubles of lifo, doth contribuU' st rv 
much to that degree of happiness Avliieli may bo t x- 
pected here. 

The integrity and siuqdioity of a man's iiiiml d.^tli 
all this. In the first place, it glses the greatest satis- 
{ faction to a man’s own mind. Kor although it !»'■ 

; impossible for a man m»t to be liable to (;rror aiol 
j mistake, yet, if Ju' dorli mistake vith an innoeem 
mind, be hath tin* e>>mfort of liis inin/v-ercv vhen lie 
thinks himself hound to corrc'ct Iii^ ovv^k-. Ihit if a 
I man prcvavicatcs with himself, and aots a:giinst the 
I sense of his own luiml, though his c oi^cieuce ditl id 
! judge aright at that time, get the g<u dhe-- of the Isi’V 
act, with respect to the rule, will uot prevent the <iing 
I that follows the want of inward luteL'ritv in d 'iii;: it. 
j ‘ The baeksllder in heart,' Miith Solomon, ‘ >hull he 
: filled with his own ways, \)ut a good man shall ho 
j satisfied from liimself.’ d’he doing just and woo-thy 
[I and generous things without any sinister ends and 
|t designs, leaves a most agreeable jjh'asnre to the mind, 
j like that of a constant hoaith, wliich is ]>ett<'r felt 
( than expressed. When a man ajqdies Ids mind to 
! the knowledge of his duty, and when he doth under¬ 
stand it (as it is not hard for an Imne^t ndml d<-, 

I for, as the oracle answered tlie servant v.).'» di-^iiad t<' 
knotv how lie tniglit please Ills mn-ter, ‘ If y<m will 
I seek it, you w’ill he sure to find it'), sets ldm‘'e]!' 
; with a firm resolution to ].’.ii>ue it; though the rain 
falls, and the floods ari^e, and the winds hh*\v on 
j every side of him, yet he enjoys peace and quiet vviildn, 

; notwithstanding all the noise and blustmang ahroa«l ; 
i and is sure to hold out after all, because lie is founded 
i upon a rock. But take one tliut endeavours to Idiml 
j or con'upt or master his conseicnee, to make it serve 
i some mean end or design ; what uneasy reth etions 
' hath he upon himself, what perplexing tlioughts, 

I what toimcnting fears, wluit suspicions ami jealousies 
: do disturb his imagination and rack his mind I \\'liat 
1 art and pains doth .such a one take to bo bollcvcil 
j honest and Kincere ! and so much the more, because lo* 
doth not believe himself: he fears still he bath m»t 
given satisfaction enough, and by overdoing it, is the 
more suspected. * Seeondly, because integrity 
doth more become a man, and doth really promote 
his interest in the world. It is the saying of Dio 
Chrysostom, a heathen orator, that ‘simplicity and 
truth is a great and wise thing, but cunning and de¬ 
ceit is foolish and mean; for,’ saitli he, ‘ olHcrve the 
beasts: the more courage and spirit they have, tlie 
less art and subtilty they use ; but the mf<re timorous 
aaid ignoble they are, the more false and deceittul.’ 
True wisdom and greatness of mind raises a man 
above the need of using little tricks and devices. 
Sincerity and honesty carries one through many diffi¬ 
culties, which all the arts lie can invent would never 
help him through. For nothing doth a man more 
real mischief in the world than to be suspected of too 
much craft ; because every one stamls upon his guard 
against him, and suspects plots and designs where 
there are none intended ; insomuch that, though he 
speaks with all the sincerity that is possible, yet no¬ 
thing he saith can bo believed. * * But ‘ be that 


walkcth uprightly, and worketh righteousness, ahd 
speaketh the truth in his heart,’ as the Psalmist do 
scribeth the practice of int<?grlty, may i>o«sibly meet 
w'ith such as will be ready to condemn him for hyT^>* 
crispy at first ; hut w'hen they find lie keeps to a certain ' 
rub*, nml pursues honest designs, without any great \ 
regard to tlie opinion which others entertain concern- ; 
ing him, then all that know* him cannot hut esteem * 
and value him ; his friends lov(‘him,rtnd his enemies < 
j stand in awe of him. ‘'fhe path of the just,* saith 
j tiu* wi-e man, ‘ is as the sbiriiiiL' light wliich shinetb | 
j m<'re ami more unto tin* jx rfirt day/ .As tlie day 
I l»egins with obsciiril v and ti cre.'it mixture of darkness, 

: till l»y quick and ‘silent m"ti<»ns the lii,dit overcomes 
j tlie mi<t-; and vapours of tlie night, and not only 
I spreads its b<>ams upon the tojm (.|‘tlie mountaintmt ' 
j darts them into the deejiest and most sh.ndy valleys ; [ 
I thus simpricity and inti'grity may at first apjiearing j 
look dark and suspicious, till by •legrees it breaks J 
(I’.rough (ho ehmds of (>nvy und iletraction, and theti | 
J sln’ues with a greater ghny, | 

j \uiixfcrrfti' S( f/-f.orr. \ / 

j TIumh* i*- a lo\e of oursoh es w liicli Is f.^idod in c 

> natun* and reason, jmd is mad<* tin- measure of our 

> lov«'t<* our neighbour : for ut* are to lovo i ur neigdi- 

j bojir as ourselves ; and it' tlo/re were lui dut* btve ('f 
j our-elves, there could bo none of our nei'•'hbour. But 
j hoe of our-.e] ves, which i * s,, cuisis ni with tin* , 
j b-vr ol our nt'iLdi!>our, «Mn 1 h no onemy to our )»euee : [ 
j for noiH* can liv<* more quietly atui p<‘M.ecably ilian 
tiios<- who love their juichbours as ihenisel v o e But ' 
tlu re in a self-love which tic .Sn i]>t iiri- condemns, Im, • 
(‘aus-' it makes men p<'e\i‘li and fVowurd, uneasy to . 
tin'insrlvcs and to their neiulihours, filling thtm with 
jettloitsios ami suspicions ol' i.-thers with fr.speci, to 
rheni'clie-., making them apt to miscrust the inten- 
tioic' and desisms <»f others towanls tlietri. and sr* pro- 
I ducing iil-will towur<ls ilu ni ; ami wliert* that hath ; 
i on<*(‘ g’ot iitto men's hi urts, tliere can b^* no bmo peace 
with tho-.c tiny l'«‘ar a setret grudge ami ill-will to. 
Tin* bottom of all is, tliey have a womb'vful >a’.n<’ fei 
thei ise!v« i and tl o-o oj.jnions, ami notions, ntol 
jairties, and faelioiis tiiey hajipen to be engaged in, 
and tln-se iliey make the nuaHun.' of their esteem and ^ 
love of otbei-j. As far as tluy comply and suit witli 
them, so far l^-ey bo*- them, ami no farther. If t^e 
ask. Cannot gOMid men ditFer about -.mie things, and 
yet be go.ul hiill ! ^ es. ('aniiot such love one an- 

otlu*r notwithsianding such ditreienee ! No doubt 
they ought. Wheuec cojm s it, tluei, tliat u small i 
dilVeremv in o])lnion is so a]^t to make a breaeh in 
afleciion ? In plain truth it is, ( very one would be 
thoTiglit to lie iiilallibh‘, i! ior sJtame they durst to 
ju-etmifl to it ; and (liey have so goo<l an ojunlon of 
tlioms-dvcr-, that th<y eaiumt bear sucli as do not sub- | 
mit to tium. i'roia lienee arise quarrellings and dis- i 
jmting's, and ill lan;Tuagf>, not bc(‘(un!ng men or Chris- ■, 
tians. JJut all tiiis eonies from their setting up | 
themselves and their owm notions and practices, which !; 
they would make a rule to the rest of the world ; and ' 
i( otliers have the same opinion of themselves, it i.s 
imjxtsslble but there must be everlasting (lashings /: 
and di-putings, ami from tlu'iice falling into dificrent , 
I»artie.s ami factions ; wliieh can nev<*r la; prevented 
till th('y eouu; to more reasonable opini(„iH of tliom. 
.selves, and more charitabli; und kind towards othern. 

1>11 WILl.lAM HlIKKLOCK.* 

Du William Sherlock, dean of St Paurs (1(141- 
1707), acquired in his lifetime an extensive repu* 

* This divine B sometimes ooMfo«nde<l with his son Thomag 
Sherlock, succenwtvoly hiahop of Bangor and Salisbury In the 
roltrn of Oeorgre If,, .and who published nunieroui nermoni 
w'liich are highly cdtecnuxl. 
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our other pamions, dpsirefl^ and appeiitei. What a 
strange creature has God made man, if he deceire him 
in the most fundamental and most universal principle 
of action ; which makes his whole life nothing else 
but one continued cheat and imposture 1 

{JAfe. not too Mori.] 

Such a long life (as tiiat of the antediluvians] 
i^ n<»t reconrilablt' with the present state of the world. 
What the state of tlie world na.s l)cfore the flood, in 
what manner they lived, and how they cinjdoyed their 
time, we <aiiiiot tell, for Mo»es has given no ticcouiii 
ef it ; but taking the vvorld hh it is, and as we find it, 
I dure undertake to ( i.nvlnce these tnen, who .e o most 
apt to eornj>lain of tin? slio/tness el jii', , that it would 
jr-t he fir tin* g^eneml haj'pines- of mankind to have 
it inucli loiigo-r; for, J^t, '1 he world is at ]>iesent very 
unequal!v <!ivided ; some hav<’ a huge f^hare and por¬ 
tion of it, others have nothing hut what they can cam 
hy V cry iiard laUiur, or extort from other men's clia- 
riiv hy their restless import unities, or gain )>y more 
ungodly arts. Now, though flie rich and prosperous, 
who liavt' the world at coniuia id, and lire in ease and 
rdeasuri-. would he very well contented to spend some 
liundred years in thi-^ world, yet 1 should think (ifty 
"f threes(‘<,ro yeai - ahundaully enough for slaves and 
. . hegcaiH ; eiiouL'h to sjiei <1 in hutjger and want, in a 

that we are hy nature iiumoi tal. For { >ay the oh- jail },.nd a pri-oi. And those who aiv so fooFish as 
joctors] is there anything in the world more extrava- ,„,t to think this < nongh, owe a L'n iit deal to the wis- 
gant than some men’s desires are; uml U this an dom and goodne--of <h-d that he d<K>s. J:io that the 
argunuuit, that we sliull have whatever wc desire, he- pvaten jiart f>f mankind have great reason to he con- 
cavise we foielly and piiHsionutelv, and, it may he, very tenn d witii lie shortne-- . f life, heeuusc they have 
unreasonahly desire it i And therefore, to explain tlie j,,, temptation to wish it longer. 

force of this argument, I riiall ol.serv e two things ; Int, i odjy^ The juv^ent state of this world requires a more 
I That all natural j»assions and apiieiiies are imme- | quick succession. 'I he world is pretty well peopled, 
I tliately iinplantetl in otir nature hy dud ; and, 2dly, ;,nd j« divided amoT.g^t its pre-ent inliahitants ; and 
I That ail natural passions have tlnur natural ohject^'. |mt v< rv few, in eomparisoii, n« ! < hserved Ixfore, have 
I As for the first, it is certain, ns I have already shown any con*HideruhIe f^hare in tin* div ision. XuW. let us but 
at large, that mjr pa.S'.ions and appidites are the lifo suppose that all <*ur ancestors, who lived a hundred 
and senso of llu* wool, witiieut whieh wmild he dead (,,• two hundred yt ars agu, were alive still, and po»- 
and stupid, without any jirineiple of vital nsa- ^^.cd tludr fdd estates ami honours, what had become 
For what is life without hair, and love, and of this prc'sent generntion of men, who have now'taken 
hope, and desire, nml such like ]jUHsi<»ns, whereby vve their places, and make as great a show ntnl buttle in 
feel all things el<o, and feel ourselves 1 Now, what- the World ns they did J And if you look 1 ack three, 
ever fancies men may liave ahotit our notions an*l or four, or five humlred years, the ease is still so much 
ideas, that tliev may como into our minds tVoin with- (ho wru -e : the world would ho over-peopled; and where 
out, and he formed hy external iny^)ressions, yet no there is one poor miscrahlc man now, tlicre must have 
man vv;ll 1(0 so Jihsurd as to say, tliat external <;hject' been five hundred ; or the world must have been com¬ 
ean j)Ut a })rinciplc of life into us ; ami then they can ne-n, and all men reduced to the same level ; w*hich, 
create no new passions in us, which are essential to j fudieve, tlio ricli and happy people, who are bo fond 
our natures, and must Ik* the work of that (iod who ,,f hntg life, would not like verv well. Thifi would 
made tis. ut terly undo our young ]*rodigal heirs, were their hopes 

And tln*refor<*, secondly, every natural dctsirv mu?>t of suci'cssion three or four hundred years off, who, as 
liave its natural object to answer that desire, or else phort as life is now, think their fathers make very 
the desire was made in vain ; whicli is a reprt>ach to little haste to their gr.aves. This would spoil their 
our wise INIaker, it lie have laid a necessity on us of trade of spetiding their estates before they have them, 
desiring that which is not in naturfi, ami therefore and make them live a dull sober life, whether they 
cannot he had. e may lu* well suppose tliat (oal would or no ; and such a life, 1 know, they don't 
has made eyes witliont light, or ears without Hounds, think worth having. And tliorefore, 1 hope at least 
as that ho has implanted any desires in us which he they will not make the shortness of their fathers’ lives 
hath ma<le nothing to answer. Then* is no one ex- an argiimont against providence : and yet such kind 
ample can ho given of this in any kind whatsoever ; of sparks as these aiv* commonly the w its that set up 
for should any mail Ik* .so extravagant as to de.sire to for atheism, and, when it is put into their heads, 
fly in the air, to walk ujion the sea, and the like, you quarrel with evervthini! which they fondly conceive 
would not call tJiese the desires of nature^-hccnusc our will weaken the belief of a tJod and a providence, 
nature.s are riot fitted for them ; but all the desire.s nml, among other things, with the shortness of life; 
which arc loumlcd in nature have their natural ob- which they have little reason to do, when they so often 
jccIh. And can wo then think, that tlic mo.st nutunil outlive their estates. 

and most necessary dcHiix* of all has nothiim to answer fldly. The world is very bad as it is ; so bad, that good 
it 1 that nature ahould teach u.s above all things to men scarce know how to spend fifty or threescore years 
d^iroIramortalUy, which is not to bo had ? especlnlly in it; but consider how bad it would probably be, 
when it moat noble and generous desiix* of human were ihe life of man extended to six, seven, ot eight 
nature, that which most of all l>econ\cs a reasonable hundred years. If so near a pro»pec:t of the other 
craaturo to desire; nay, that which is the governing world, as forty or fifty years, cannot restrain men from 
principle of all our actions, and must give laws to all the greatest vlllanies, what would they do if thfy 
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tation, chiefly by Ids writings in oontroversial theo- 
logy, which were deemed somewhat inconsistent 
with the dfxitrines of the established church. In 

f )articular, he was charged with tritheism, for hav- 
ng, ill a Vindinatifm of the Doctrine of the lloltf awl 
Evtr-BleHsed Trinitt/, wliicli he luibfislicd in 1091, 
proiKised the hypothesis, tliat * there w»ere tliree 
eternal minds, two of tliL'm issuing from the Fatlier, 
but tliat they were one by a mutual consciousness 
in Die throe to every of their thoiiglits.’ This pub- 
; llcation led to a (•(debrated controversy with l>r | 
: Boutb, of whieh we shall speak in notieing the w'orks I 
1 of that divine. Sherlock was extri'imdy loyal, and I 
maintained Du* principle of non-resi'5taiice to the ; 
fullest extent, lli'^ Procticol /Jiscoorfic (Aourmim/ \ 
\ Death, whifdi apfa-ared in 1090, is one of the inopt ; 
! popular tlieological works in the langnagi*. lie fdso 
WTote a tri'atise On the Immortality/ of the Stud, in i 
which, while inferring tin* high pnihahility ol' a ; 
future life from arguments drawn from the light i 
of nature, he maintains that only in revelation can j 
evidence jR‘rfectly concln^ivi* he found. i'r(»m this i 
work i > tuke!i the first <T tin* following extracts :— 

'• [LoiUjinfj affrr Jtiihortolitii.'] 

Lot us now (ain8i«ler the force of tiiis argument ; 
how far these natural desires of immortalitv nrovc i 
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^Dcnild W reiMtonably suppose death to be three or four 
hundred years off I Jf men make such improvements 
; in wickedness in twenty or thirty years, what would 
they do in hundreils I Aiul what a blessed place then 
would this world be to live in 1 We see in the old 
world, when the life of men was drawn out to so great 
a length, the wiokeduesa of mankind grt‘w so insuffer¬ 
able, that it repented (Jod he hud made man ; and he 
resolved to destroy that whole generation, excepting 
Noah and his family. And the most pi-obable account 
that can be given bow they came to grow so univer¬ 
sally wickcnl, is the long and prosperous lives of such 
wicked men, who by degrees corrupted others, and 
they others, till there was but one righteous family 
left, and no other remedy left but to destroy them 
all; leaving only that righteous family ns the seed 
and future liopes of the now world. 

And when C«od had deteniiined in himself, and pro¬ 
mised to Noah never to destroy tlie world again by 
such an universal destruction, till the last and final 
judgment, it was necessary >•>' degrees t<) shorten tlu* 
lives of men, wliicli was the ino.>t etlectual nioaii'* to 
im^kc them more governable, and to remove had t \- 
arnples out of tin* world, whit h wmtld hinder the 
Spreading of the infection, and j>e<'ple and reform tlw 
world again by new examples of piety and \iitne. 
For when there are such ([uick succe:^si«*ns of im u, 
there arc few ages but have somt‘ great and brave ex¬ 
amples, which give a new and better spirit to the 
world. 

[Adrania^/ed of ouv JjuOi'ance of (he 2'unc of Dcathf] 

For a conclusion of this argument, I shall briefly 
vindicate tlie wisdom and goodness of tJoil, in con¬ 
cealing from us the time of our deatli. 'i’hi.-< w<* are 
very apt to complain of, that our lives are so very un¬ 
certain, that we know not to-<Iay but that we niay<lie 
j to-mom)w; and we would be mighty gla<l to iman 
! with any one who would ct'riainly inform iis in this 
i matter, how long we are to live. Jlut if we think a 
I little better of it, we sliiill be of another mind. 

I For, 1st. Though I {ucsuine many of you would be 
glad to know that you shall certainly live twenty, (ir 
thirty, or forty years longer, yet would it be any com¬ 
fort to kiiow that you must die to-morrow, or some 
few months, or a year or two hence? which may 
your ca.se for ought you know ; and tliis, 1 ludieve, 
you are not very <lesirous to know ; for liow woubl this 
chill your blood and spirits ! lf<»w w(tuld it overcast 
all the pleasures and comforts of life I You w<»uld 
spend your days like men under the senteiiee of deatli, 
while the execution is suspeixled. 

Did all men, who must die young, certainly know 
it, it would destroy the industry and improvements 
of half inaukind, w hich would half <lestroy the world, 
or be au insupportable mlseliief to human .soelcties; 
for what man, who know's tliat he must die at twenty, 
or five-and twenty, a little sooner or later, would 
trouble himself wdth ingenious or gainful arts, or con¬ 
cern himself any more with this world, than just to 
live 80 long in it ? And yet, how necessary is tlie ser¬ 
vice of such men in the world ! What great things 
do they many times do ! and what great improve¬ 
ments do they make! IIow pleasant and diverting 
is their conversation, while it is innocent! How do 
thc^ enjoy themselves, and give life and Hj)irit to tlie 
graver age ! IIow thin woubl our schools, our .shops, 
our universities, and all places of education be, did 
they know how little time many of them were to live 
! in the world ! For would such men concern ihem- 
i selves to learn the arts of living, who must die as soon 
as they have learnt them! Would any father be at 
a ^rcat expense in educating his child, only that he 
might die with a little Latin and Grtick, logic and 
! philosophy 1 No; half the world mu.st he divided 


into cloisters and nunneries, and nursenea for the j 
grave. | 

Well, you’ll say, suppose that ; and is not this an ! 
advantage above all the inconveniences you can think ! 
of, to Kccure the salvation of so many thousiuids who 
are now eternally ruined youthful lusts and vani¬ 
ties, hut would spend their days in piety and devo¬ 
tion, and make the next world their only care, if they 
knew how little while they were to live here ? j 

Right: I grant this might he a good w-ny to correct 
the heat ami extruvugaiices of youth, and so it would 
he to slvow them heaven and lu ll ; hut God dwM not 
think fit to do cither, because it offers too much burc 
ami violence to men’s minds ; it is no trial of ih<‘ir 
virtue, of their reverence for God, of their compic'^ts 
ami victory over this world by the power of faitb, l>m 
makes ivH;.'ion a matter of necessity, md of cbuii c : | 
now, (iod will f(»rce and <lrive no man to heaven ; llic j 
go>jn‘l dispt nsation is the trial ami discipline of in- | 
gmiioojs spirits ; ami if the certain hopes and fiar^ , 
ain.ihcr w<»rld, ami the uncertainty of our living In r«, | 
will iu>t conquer these tlatteiing temptaliuns, an.i i 
inaki* men seriously religious, as those who must t-er- j 
tainly tlie, and go into atnuln r world, and tin yj.now i 
n.*t how .soon, (iod will not lr\ whoiher thj; tMif ain j 
kn..wli (|ge of the tinu ol tluir deatli will mahe theio I 
religions, ’J’hai they in;iy die voting, iind ilmt thou- j 
s.niuls do s.t, is reason cnongli to en:/iige voun'- nu n to | 
cNpeet dcjith. and ]»re}>ari‘ lor it ; it tlu vwill venture, 
they must take ih.-ir ehanct', aiol n» t say they hiol no > 
wiiniing of d v ing young, it'they eternally miscany l>y , 
their wilful dclass. 

Ami besides tins, God expects ( ur youild'iil service 
and ola-dieiice, tliougli wewt ia- to li>e on till old ag<‘; 
that we may die young, i- not the pn»p<'r, much less 
thct>nly reason, why w<‘ slion!d ‘ reim-mber our t realor 
in the d.'iy- of our \outh,' but because (iod luis a right 
to our loutlifui .strengtli and vigour; and if tliis will I 
not oblige u- (o iin early pi< tv, wc must m.t e xpect 
tiiat (iod will set de.ath in our vii-vv, to fright and ter- j 
lit’y ijs ; as if tin- otdy design (io.l liad in rcfjuiring ! 
our olualieiiee was, not ibatwemiglit live like n uMUi- I 
able {•rcjilurcs, to the glory of tlicir Maker and He- | 
deemcr, but tliat we luiglit repent of our sins time 
enough to eseupe hell, (iod is so mereiful as to ac- j 
eept of retunting jirodlgjils, but iloi-s not think fit to j 
encourage us iti siji, l.y giving us notice when we shall I 
die, and when it is time to think of repentanci*. 

■Jdly. Though 1 iloubt not but that it waaild be a 
gueut pleasure to you to km»\v that yousluiuld live till 
old age, yet eousider a little with y<»urselves, ami then 
tell me, whether you yourselves ean judge it wise ami 
fitting for G<*d to let you know this ? 

1 ob.served to you before, w hat dangt r then* is in j 
nattering ourselves with the hopes of long life ; that it ' 
is apt to make us too fond of this w<»rld, when wc j 
expect to live so long in it ; tliat it w eaki?iis the h(*j»€rs 
and fears of the next world, by removing it at too ; 
groat a di.stance from us ; that it encourugcft uit*n to j 
live ill sin, because tiu'y have time enough befon* ' 
them to indulge their lusts, and to repent of their j 
sins, and make their peace with (lod before they die; , 
and if the uncertain hopes of this undoes so many > 
men, what would the certain knowledge of it do? , 
’riioMc who arc too wise and considerate to bo imposed 
on by such uncertain hopes, xniglit l»e conquered by 
the certain know ledge of jv long life, 

1>B RODERT 801TTH. 

Dr Korf.rt South, reputed as the wittiest of Eng¬ 
lish divines, and a man of jiowerful tliough some¬ 
what irregular talents, was Ixirn at Hat*kney in 1633, 
being the son of a Ixmdon merchant Having passed 
through a brilliant career of scholarship at ()xford, 
until lie was elected pubhc orator of the university, 
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Ite had an opportunity of attracting tiic notice of 
the Earl of Clarendon, when that nobleman was 
made chancellor, and by him obtained a »ucce«8ioii 


ma ibOBfiltie ftotrra* 



; 1*1- 1< 1ft N uth. 

of ;ipn<>iutnieuts, Junolpl:^t which v as tiii' rec¬ 

tory of in (Oxfordshire, wlien-, it is recorded tu 
his honour, he travo Ids curatt* tho uiij>rec(.<k'nt«. i 
salary of a liiindr* d pounds, and sp< nt tin* remainder 
of his income in edie arine jK»or eliildrcn, atul im- 
provii't; the <*harch and parsonaj^e-houx^. South 
was the most enthusiastic amoic^ the ultra-loyal 
divines of the I''ai‘ji;lish church at that jRTiod. and o| 
eoursi' a zealous advocate of ]!»assive obedience and 
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the divine riglit of sovereigna. In n sermon preachc<l 
in Westminster Abbev in IG75, on the IWulktr Care 
and Concern of ProvUhence for tfie J-*rotection and /><’- 
fetice of Kings, he ascribes the * absolute subjection’ 
which men yield to royalty to * a secret work of the 


divine power, investing sovereign princes with cer- ! 
tain marks and rays of that divine image which 
overawes and controls the spirits of men, they know 
not how or why. And yet they feel themselves 
actually wrought upon and kept under by them, and 
that very fre(iuently against their will. And this 
is that pro|>erty which in kings we call majesty.’ 
'I'hc jMisiiions maintained in this sermon, as summed j 
uj) at its close, are to the following effect: — Kings ! 
arc cndowc<l with more than ordinary sagacity and | 
quickness nf understanding; they Imve a singular f 
{•ourage and prcncnce of mind in cases of difflcii'^y ; \ 
tlie hearts <if men are wonderfully inclined to them; ji 
an awe and drea l of tlieir persons and authority is I 
I imprinted on tlu ir people; aiid, lastly, their hearts ' 
i are disjinsed to virtuous ((lur'cs. Of the ohl royal- 
; ists. hf siM aks thus -. - I ks>k n;a>n the old church 
‘ of Thigland royalists (which 1 take to l>e only another ■ 

• name for a man w’liojjrefers Ins conscience l>efore 
liis interest) to he the best ( hristians and the most 
, ineritmious suhjctds i:i the world; as Iiaving passes:! 

' ;;1I ;ho>e ft rrihle tc ts ami trials* which conquering : 

dotninet ring malice could pu' them to, and carried ; 

; their credit and their conscience clear and triimi- ; 

; [diuut tlifoueh and alxive tluan all, constantly firm | 

^ \nd immovable by all tliat thty felt, either from : 

their ]*rofirK.s('d enemic'S, or their false friends.’ And ! 

! in a sirmon ]>r' '‘rh( d before (‘harlcs II,, he speaks ! 
j of his loajesty s falh<T as *a blesse*! saiiit, the just- I 
i m*ss of \\ho'-f government left his subjc-cts at a loss 
for au o<'( a-i*»n to r. bcl; a father to his country, if 
; hut for tliis only, that he was thtr father of such a , 
; sn;i I’ l)uriiig, tla- < ncroacliim uts iijK»n the chureh 

■ by gMVf.auuciit in the* reign (»!'.James II., the loyahs 
of > nth cause<l Ijini to hold his peuee, •and to use 
no other wtaj»on.s i>ut j>rayers and tears for the re- 
(’owry of hi.'. s</veriign fioju the wicked and un¬ 
advised cotinsels wlu-rewith he "as entangled.' 15ut 
when its reputation was attacked by iktsous un- ; 
invcstc<l with ‘marks and rays of the divine image,’ 
he sparcti neither argument nor invective. The 
folio" iiig sample of Ida violent declamation will illus¬ 
trate this remark ; — 

May t]u‘ gre.at, the just, and the etenuU God, judge i 
hetween the ehurcli of KnglumI and those men who ; 
have thareed it with Popery ; who have called the ^ 
neiirc>t and truest ct.jty of primitive Christianity, ' 
siij.oiviition ; and the most detestable instances of 
>ehi<m and sacrilege, refunuation ; and, in a word, 
j done all that tln'V could, both from tlve pulpit and 
j press, to divide, shukt', and confound the purest aud 
! most aj».'st<dieally reformed chureh in the Christian i 
f world ! and all tld.'^, hy the \enomous gibberish of a ; 

■ fow ]»altrv i*hrases instilled into the minds of the 
, furi.'U', whimsical, ungoverned multitude, who have 
i ears to hear, without either heads or hearts to uuder- 
! stand. 

j Fv>r I tell you again, that it was the treacherous 
cant and luisn^tplication i>f tho-se words — popery, 

I siiper.<tition, reformation, tender conscience, perse- 
j cution, moderatiiui, and the like, as they have been j 
; used by a pack of designing hypocrites (who believetl | 
not one word of what they saiil, and laughed within 
themselves at those who did), tiiat put this poor 
church into such a fhum' heretofore, as bunit it down 
to the ground, ami will iufiillibly do the same to it i 
again, if the proj i<lence of God aud the prudence of 
man does not timely inteiqKJse between her and the 
villanous arts of such incendiaries. 

Against the Iiidepeudents and Presbyterians, South 
was ill the habit of pouring forth unbounded ridi¬ 
cule. He cordially hated these and all other secta¬ 
ries, and resolutely opposed even the slightest coU- 
cessiouB to them on tlie part of the church, wi^ the 
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▼lew of eflboting an accommodation. His diapoil- 
tion -was that of a persecutor, and mode him utterly 
hostile to the toleration act, a measure of which he 
declares one consequence to be * certain, obvious, and 
undeniable; and that is, the vast increase of sects and 
heresies among us, which, where all restraint is taken 
off, must of necessity grow to the highest pitch that 
the devil himself can raise such a Hal)el to; so that 
there shall not be one bold ring-leading knave or 
fool who shall liave the confidence to set uj) a new 
Sect, but shall find proselytes enough to w^ar his 
name, and list themselves under his banner; of 
which the Quakers are a demonstration past dis])nte. 
And then, what a vast party of this poor dchaled 
people must of necessitj’ be drau ii after these im¬ 
postors!* He mercilessly satirises the Puritans, a 
Beet of whom he says, ‘ They aserilicd those vilhmi<*s 
which were done by the instigation of llie devil to 
the impulse and suggestion of tlic Holy Spirit.’ He 
speaks in terms equally bitter and imqiialilied of 
their long prat ers;— 

I do not in the least question, hut tlie chief »h'sigr» 

; of such as ago the extempore way is te amuse tin* 
j unthinking rabhlo with an admiration of their gifts ; 
i their whole devotion proceeding from no <alier prin¬ 
ciple, but only a love to hear themselves talk. And, 
I believe, it would put Lucifer himself hard to it, te 
’ outvie the pride of one of those fellows ixmring emt hi- 
' extempore stuff among his ignorant, uhinitig, factious 
followers, listening to and ay>plautling Ids e<»piou- 
i flow and cant, with tlie rhlicuhois accents df tiu'ir 
i impertinent groaiis. And the truth is, extemjnof 
! prayer, even when best and imtst dexterously ]‘er- 
j formed, is nothing else hut a husiiiess of invention ojul 
1 wit (such as it is), and re(juirt's no more to it, hut a 
j teeming imagination, a hold front, and a ready ex¬ 
pression ; and d('servos mucii tin* same coinmendatiotj 
(were it not in a matter too serious to he sudden \ij»on > 
which is vino to extei7]])orc verses, only nith tins «lif- 
ference, that there is necessary to those latter a 
i potent measure of wit and learning ; v. her- as ih<- 
1 former may he done with very little wit, and m. 

1 learning at all. 

[ 

j In 1603 Dr South bopm a most acrimonious and 
I indecent controversy with Dr Sherlock, by ptihlish- 
; ing j4nmui(hyrstons upon that writer’s ‘Vindication 
of tlie Doctrine of the Trinity.’ The violence and 
personality displayed hy both parties on tliis ocea- 
' sion gave just offence to the friends of religion ami 
1 the church; and at length, after tiic controversy had 
I raged with unahating violence fw some time, tin* 

I king was induced hy the hisho]>s to juit an end to ir, 

I! by ordaining ‘that all preachers shouhl earefully 
Ij avoid all new terms, and eonfuie them.selvcs to sm h 

II ways of cx'plication ns liave been commonly used in 
I j the church.’ 

I Notwithstanding his intolerant and fiery' temper, 

! .Dr South was fully conscious of the nature of that 
! Christian spirit in whicli a clergyman, above all 
others, ought to act. Tlie third of tlie following ])a.s- 
sages in his sermons is but another jiroof of the 
trite observation, that men arc too frequently unable 
to reduce to practice the virtuous principles which 
they really and lioncstly hold. 

[T/uj the Dml'l 

The third instance in which men used to idead the 
will instead of the deed, shall he in duties of co.st and 
expense^ 

Let a business of expensive charity bo proposed ; 
and then, as I showed before, that, in matters of la¬ 
bour, the lazy person could find no hands wherewith 
to work; so neither, in this case, can the religious 


miser find any hands wherewith to give. It is Won¬ 
derful to consider how a command or call to be liberal, 
either lipoii a civil or r(digious account, all of a sud¬ 
den imp(»vcrislies the rich, breaks the merchant, slmts 
up every private man’s exchequer, and makes those 
men in a minute have nothing who, at the very same 
iristant, want nothing to spt'nd. that, instead of 
r<'lieviug the poor, such a command Rtrangely increases 
their numher, ami transforms rich men int<(* beggars 
j>resently. For, let tho danger of their primx* and ; 
eoiintrv knock at their purses, and call Upon them to 
eontrihutc against a public enemy Or I'aliimitv, then j 
immetliatcdy they havo nothing, and th(?lr riehes upon |' 
such occasions (as Boloim)n expresses it) never fall to | 
make themtwlves wings, and fly away. * * 

-to descend to itiattcm of dally and ixiiuimm i 

occurrence ; what U mord usual In conTerfati<»n, than 
for men to express their unwillingness to do a thiiq' 
hy saying they cannot do it; and for a covetous man, 
hi ing asked a little money iu private charity, to answer 
that he has none ? Which, as it is, if (rue, a sufTicient 
ansuor to (lod and man ; so, if false, it is intolenihlc 
hypiK-risy towards both. 

ihit do men in go«)d earnest think that (Jod wiU he 
put t'tfso? or Cfin they imagine that the Ia\vof Ciod 
will In* halHed with a 11c clotlicil in n scotl'f 

I’or >nch preti-nccs arc no Iwticr, us ap}K‘ur.-> iVoju 
that notable accftnut given us by tin* apo-iic* ».»f this 
^^imly, insignilic.int «‘lnirity oi' tin* 7vill. un.l of th<* 
Wt)rthh.‘ssm*ss ot it, not cnli^cm-d by dcod-: ■. ii. 

lo, IG), * If a hri'thcr or a slstir he nakc<l, and Gestj. 
tute of daily food, ami <»ne id yon say unto them, 
l)e]»nrt in pcai'o, he yc wjirmed and filled ; mdvvitli- 
.standing ye gi\c tlu'in mu Ihosi* tldngs which arc 
needful to tho body ; what doth it prolit.* I’votit, 
does he >av { W’hy, it juotlts just as much as fair 
Words e.ijnmaml tijc nuirket, as <.’ 00,1 wisiic- buy foui] | 
ami rainu'Jit, atul pa-s loj rurrent j»ayjiienl in the ! 
"hops. (’oiue to an old vii-h juofessiug vvd}) 0 !i>, and ! 
t- !l him that tlu fr i-. a church to he built, ho;iutifiid. ; 
or ( ndowed in mu'Ii a place, aiji! ih;,t Iw las | 

o;it hi'- money movr to (bid’s lio’iMur, the public gooij, j 
a?i<l tin* comfort < f l.is own consclDic--, than i ' In Uov'. ; 
it lihrrally tipon .-nch a)i occasion ; atol, iij aii-wi r t" , 
thi', it i" ten to oiic Imt y<»u .sliall Ik; told, ‘ hov. liiimh : 
(b'd i" for the imi.ard, spiritti.al worshij> of tho lo art : 
and that the Almighty neither dwvdL nor delights in 
tcmide-: made wbh hatids, hut h(*nrs and accepts the 
}>ra;.t r.' of his ]»eoplo in dctis and cavi's, barns and 
.staidos ; and in tin* homeliest ami jnoancst c-dtago-. 
a.s uoll as in ti)0 st.'ilelie.st and i!io*t magnificciit 
churches.’ ’I'lius, 1 say, you are like to he answerT*d. 

In reply to which, 1 wonld have all stich sly sanelLlml 
cheats (wJio arc so olton harjdng on this stilng) to 
know, once for all, that (lod, who accepts the prayers 
of lii« people ill dons and caves, hams and stables, 
when, by Itis alllictlng providence, hr* has driven them 
from the appoifited places of his solemn worship, so 
that they cannot have tho inse of f hesu, w ill not for «)1 ; 

thi« endure to Ik? served or prayed to by them in sm li 
])laees, nor fV('CC])t of their ham-worship, nor their hog ! 
stye worship; no, nor yet their parlour or their rhiun- | 
]»er-worship, where lie has given them Iwith wealth ami ; 
]lower to build churches. For ho that eOTUtnands n . j 
to v'orfthip him in the fipirltn trommands u^* uLo to ho/n/ur j 
him rrith. ovr imK^sfanre. And never pretend that thou | 
hast a heart to pray while thou hast no heart to give, 
since he tluit serves Mammon with his t dr.fe cannot 
jios.sihly 8<*rve (lod \\ilh his heart. For as in the ; 
heathen worship (d' (Jod, a sacrifice without a heart i 
was aecountf'd ominous, so in the (diristiun worship » 
of him, a heart without a sacrifice is worthless and | 
impertiiiPiit. j 

And thus much for men’s pretences of the will when i 
they are called upon to give upon a rclijgious account; j 
according to which, a man may be well enough iiaid : 
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(an the common word in) to be all heart, and yet the 
armntosfc miser in tlic world. 

But come we now to this rich old pretender to #;od- 
liness in another ense, aroi tell him that there is such , 
a olio, a man of good fnmilv, good education, and who i 
has lost all his o-statc for tlic king, now ready to rot ] 
in prison for debt; come, what will you jiivc towards ' 
his re 1 ease ? ^V’hy, then answers the will instead of 
the deed, as much the readier sfieaker of the two, ; 
‘ The truth is, I alwiiys had a ri spect for such men ; 

I lov'c them with all my heart; and it is a thousand 
Jiltie.s that any that had served the king so faithfully 
should be in such want.’ So s.-iy 1 too, and tbe more 
Hhame in it for the whub* nation that the> should be 
8(». Hut still, wliat will yon giv(‘{ W'by, tie n, an- 
Rwei*s tbe man of rnoutbo.'imrity again, and telli wai 
that ‘ yon c<*ubl not cone* in a v.(<ise tine* ; tliat now- 
H-day.s money is vtay seaix^r- witli ijini, ami iliat there- ; 
fore lie can give nothing; but be wili )»(? sure to juay | 
f<jr till' poor gentleman.’ 

Ah, tlii.u liyp<»critel when thy bnaher l.a- lo-t all ; 
that ever lie bad, and lies languishing, and even gasp- J 
ing undt r the utuio t extreiuiti's nf poverty and dis- ; 
tresy, dost thou think thus to lick him u{) again only | 
with thy tongue? .lust like t)»at old formal hocus.} 
who denied a beggar a. farthing, sid put him < tT with ' 
his ])lessiiig. 

\Vhy, what are tlie prayms of a, com tons wrcieb 1 
worth? what will thy Ides-iug go f-.r ? wliat will It | 
buy? i'* this the eharity that ifn* apostle here, in the j 
tevt, pH'-nes nje'.n tlie ('''rintliian- ! * Tl/is the en-e 

in whi'li tied a<.pis the w lllimut-s of th* mind iu- 

st'-ad "f the liberality of the jeifse ? X.,, !i-Mjre<llv : j 

but lie.’ mc;iu:nM that (iod mujks (.vn. to tiiv eliaritv i 
are tliese; thy supernuitie-* must ;;l\e pla-'e f thy 
neighlmur's gre.at convenience ; tiiy <'onvenieii<‘e inu't 
veil t!i\ neighbour’s nets'ssiry ; md, lastly, thy wry 
nOee<!sities must yield to ihy neigiih'.urV extrvmi:, 

'i'liis is ilic grailuul jn'oeess that must be tliy rule: j 
and be lliat ju'etmids a disability to give sloirt v>f this, } 
]>no Jiricat 's with Ids duty, and evacuates the p' -epl. 
(hid sonu'l iim-s ral Is uoon time to rel leve tlie ' Is of ; 


charge upon a man, without alleging any particnlaT 
rcaHon for it from hifl life or actiona ; aud conflcquently 
does the more mischief, because, as a word of course, 
it passcH currently, and is seldom looked into or exa¬ 
mined. And, therefore, as tlicre is no way to prove a 
jciradox or false [uopoHition but to take it for granted, 
so, such as would stab any man’s good name with the 
acctjsation of ill-nature, do very mrely descend to 
j>roofs or jiurticiihirs. It is sufficient for their pur- 
pow that the V ord sounds odiously, :uid is believed 
easily; and that is enough to do any one’s business 
Avitli tin* generality of men, who seldom Iiave so much 
judgment or ebarity u.- ti> liear tbe cause l>efore they 
pronounce sentence. 

Ibit that we may pr</ceed witli greater trutV . equity, 
and candour in this ca«e, we will cndeaTour to find 
out tlie right hcni**e and ine.aninc of ibis terrible con¬ 
founding word, ill-nature, by coming to particulars. 

And here, first, is the person charged with it false 
or crur-l, ungrateful f*r revcng'eful ? is he ^hrewd and 
unjusf in his deabng^s with otJiors ? does he regard no 
pnmr r -, and pay no de!;ts? does be profess love, 
kindne -, and re/pect to flu.-'* wiiorn, underhand, he 
does all the mischief ^o tlmt [lossihly he can ? is be 
unkiiul, rude, or niggardly to liis friemls ? }la« lie f*hut 
uji his in art aii ’ his Ijand towards tlie poor, and has 
no buw< is of t (<n.pa“*i‘ n f ;■ ''uch as are in want and 
misery ? is In- onsctisil'lc of kindnesses dom? him, ami 
withal eureb“'«s and backwoird to a<*knowledge or n^- 
qnite tliem ? or, la-tly, i- lie bitter and implacable in 
the ]>r<isf_-<'uti"!i of smdi as have wrongeil or abused 
Inni ? 

No; generally none of tlicsc ill things (wdtich otu* 
woubl wonder at ) an* i ver n.i ant, or so mut'h as 
t.ho'ight <<f, in tlic <h.argc of ill-nature; but, for tbe 
foosj part, the clean cojitrajy (jualitics are readily 
ackii'iwledgod. Ay, but where and what kind of thing, 
then, is this siranc" o^•( uI: tjuality, called ill-nature, 
wliiidj makes such a tliundcring nojsc against such as 
have till* ill Im-k to t>e t;'X<d witli it? 

W'hv. the best accctint ilmt 1, or any one else, cati 
gi' • of it, i" this ; that tic rc are mar y meii in the 


thy y^oor bt-Mtliej-, soiio timos tlie m-c<-sdti<-* m th;. 
Country, and somctini's t!ic lugiuit wants m' tl.y 
prino'- ; toov, h< f u-,. th,,n iii( -t l<» the ubl, '•tab, usual 
pretence, that tlion <’anst do none of rlio^o things, <’(<n- 
«idcr with tlivsilf ifuit tln-re is u ^ onl who i- ie>T 
to he flammeil ojl' with lies, klT^•ws exactly wlmt 
thou catist do, uJid what thou canst not; and i* 
sider iti the next place, that it is led the be-t hu-- 
bamlry in llm world to be damn<*d to save c'aargi •. 

[///-nu/!ovv/ o/o/ (urt’fl .I/ea.j 

A htauiicli resolved temper of mind, not suffering a 
man to sneak, fawn, cringe*, arid accomiui-date hiinself 
to all humours, though nevtu' so absurd ami unrea¬ 
sonable, is commonly lu*nudo<l with, and exposed tin¬ 
der the cliaracter of, pride, nmrositv, and ill-nature; 
an ugly word, which ; ou may from time to time ob- 
: icrve many honest, worthy, inoffensive yrersons, and 
that, of Jill sorts, rank s Jind professions, sirangclv and 
’ unaccountably worried and run down by. Ami there¬ 
fore 1 think I cjinnof do trutli, justice, ami common 
honcRty botti'r service, than by rijijiing uji so mali¬ 
cious H, cheut, to vind'iCate suclr as im\o suffered bv it. 

C ertain it is thjd, umongd jill the contrivance’s of 
malice, there is md a Min-r engine to pull men down 
j in the good opinion of the world, and that in ppite of 
1 ami itmocenci*, than this iinputn- 

i y ill-nature ; nti engine w hich serves fb.o end-a 
and does the work ol j>iquo and envy both cffcctuallv 
and safely. Forasmuch as it is a loose and gcneriil 

♦ * For If there ho first a wnUtiir intnd, it is accepted actwrd- 
ing to that » man hath, and not iiccording to tlmt ho hotli 
not.*—2 Cor. vlil. 


; w\.iM wlm, with.cat tbo ]i.':i-t jirri'gancc or sclf-ccuiceit, 

■ luivi* yel s,. just }i vuiuo bo'li fur then;'o’lves and 
j o.-lu rs, as to -corn to s,ml glozc, to fall tlown j 

j n:ul worship, to Hck the -jiitilo tiiid kiss tbe feet of 
.any ]>r>,*u.l, swelling. ovcrgiMv,n, domineering huff 
! what'•never. *\nd such per-oms geiicrally think it 
enough for ilieiii to ^lenv liiclr Mij'criors respect wiih- 
out .'idorntlon, and ciAllity witl’ouL servitU'-bu 

.Xuain, tiiere are some who have a certain ill-natured 
stillness (foi'-iooth) in ihcii tv>nguc, so as lud to hr, 
able t<. ay.yduu-l ami k'.ep p;u'e with this or that sadi- ; 
admlrin;r, x ain-pbu iou-v 'I lira^o, wdille he is ]duming J 
and prai'ing bimst'lf, and telling fuls .luo si.uies in 
his own eommendation for three or four hourx by tbe 
clock, and at tin* saua' time iwiling ruul throwing 
dirt upon all mankimi bc-'ule--. 

There is ah * a sort I'f odd. iil-nauind men, whom 
noillier hopes nor fears, frown - nor fat ours, can pre¬ 
vail upon to have any of the (Ci-t, beggarly, forlorn ; 
nieces or kiuswomeu i f any lord or grandee, spiritual | 
or temjvoral, trumped upon tliem. 

’fo which wt' may iuld anotber sort of ubstiiuite Ul- 
natmx?vl persons, who are not to he brought by any 
one’s guiif or greainc'S (o spc.ik or write, or to sv.rnr 
i>r lie. jis thev are fid.'.cn, or to gi\e up their own ; 
consciences in a compliment to those who Imvo none ,j 
theinseivis. i 

And lastly, there* are some so cxtrv'rm ly ill-natured, p 
as to think it very lawful and allow,able for them to |l 
Ih) sensible, when they arc injured and oppressed, 
when the^ arc slandereA in their own good names, and 
wronged in their just interests; and, withal, ta dare 
to own whnt they find and fool, w ithout bein|f such 
beasts of burden as to bear tamely whateoeYcr is cast 
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upon them ; or sucli spaniels as to lick the foot which 
kicks them, or to thank the goodly gi-cat one for doing 
them all these back-favours. Now, these and the like 
particulars arc some of the chief instances of that ill- 
nature which men are more properly said to be guilty 
of towards their 8ui)eriors. 

But there is a sort of ill-nature, also, that uses to be 
practised tow'ards equals or inferiors, such as perhai)s 
a man’s refusing to lend money to such as he knows will 
never repay him, and so to straiten and incommode 
himself, only to gratify a shark. ()r possibly the man 
may prefer his duty and his business before company, 
and the bettering himself before the liumouring of 
others. Or he may not be willing to spend his time, 
his health, and his estate, upon a cihmv of idle, spung- 
ing, ungrateful sots, and so to i>lay the ]>rodigal 
amongst a herd of swine. ^N'ith seveial other such 
unpar<lonable faults in conversation (as sonn; will 
have them), for which the fore-mentioned cattle, lind- 
ing themselves disap]>ointed, will be sure to go grum¬ 
bling and grunting away, and not fail to proelaim 
him a morose, ill-(x>nditlone<l, ill-natured j>eison, in 
all clubs and companies whatsoever; an<l so tliat 
man’s work is done, and Ids name lies grovelling upon 
the ground, in all the taverns, brandy-shops, and 
’ coffeehouses about the town. • 

And thus having given you some tolerable aetamut 
of what the world calls ill-nature, aiol that both to¬ 
wards superiors and towards equals and inferiors (as 
it is easy and natural to know one conirary by the 
v)ther), we may from hence taken true inca'-ure of what 
the world is observed to mean by the contrary charac¬ 
ter of good-nature, as it is generally bestowed. 

And first, when great oio's vouclisafe this emlearing 
I eulogy to those below tlieiii, a good-natured man gtuie- 
I rally denotes some slavish, gluNering, flattering j>ara- 
site, or haiiger-oji ; one who a mere toid or instru¬ 
ment ; a fellow lit to be sent ujion any malicious 
errand; a setter, or infonner, made to ereej> iitto a!I 
[Companies; a wretch ejnjdtgvcd umlcr a ]u-eteme ol 
ji friendship or ac<iuaintan('e, to fetch and carry, and to 
j come to men’s tables to jilay the .Judas tlicre; and. iji 
a word, to do all those mean, vile, ami degenerous 
offices w'hieh men of greatness ami malice use to en¬ 
gage men of baseness ami treachery in. 

But then, on the other hatid, when this word pus'*es 
between equals, eoniiimuly by a good-natured man is 
i meant either some easy, soft-lieudod piece of simpli¬ 
city, w'ho sufters hims( If to be led by the nose, and 
w’iped of his conveniences by a coinj)afiy of sharping, 
worthless sycophants, who will be sure to despite, 
laugh, ami droll at him, as a weak empty fellow, for 
all his ill-placed cost and kimlnesH. And the truth 
j is, if such venuiu do not find him eni|*ty, it is o«bl> 
but in a little time they will make him so. Ami this 
is one br.anch of that which some call go:al-na;ure 
(and good-nature let it be); indeed so good, tli-it ac¬ 
cording to the wise Italian proverb, it is even good for 
nothing. 

Or, in the next place, by a gmod-natured man is 
usually meant neither more nor Jess than a good fel¬ 
low', a painful, able, and laborious soaker. But he 
who owes all his good nature to the pot and the i^ipe, 
to the jollity and coinjdianecs of merry company, may 
possibly go to bed with a wonderful stock of good 
nature over-night, but then he will sleep it all away 
again before the morning. 

[T/ie Glory of tht Cleryy.'] 

God is the fountain of honour, and the conduit by 
which he conveys it to the sons of men are virtues 
and generous practices. Some, itideed, may please 
and promise themselves high matters from full re¬ 
venues, stately palaces, court interests, and great de¬ 
pendences. But that which makes the clergy glori¬ 


ous, is to be know'ing iu their profession, unspotted in 
their live.s, active and laborious iu their charges, bold 
and resolute iu opposing seducers, ami daring to look 
vice in the face, though never so potent and illustri¬ 
ous. And, lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and com- 
j)assionato to all. 'I'liese iire our robes and our iiiaccs, 
our escutcheons and highest titles of honour. 

[The Plecmurs of Avtmement and Industry Comp<nrd.] j! 

Nor is that man less deceive<l that thinks to main- 1; 
tain a eonstuut tenure of pleasure by a continual j| 
I pursuit of sports ami recreations. 'I'he most voluj>- j; 
j tuous ami loose person breathing, w-ert' he but tied to {j 
I bdlow’ his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his jj 
! courtships every dny, would fiml it the greatest tor- !i 
irnuit and calamity that could befall him ; he would | 
fly to tin* mines and galleys for his recreation, and to ‘ 
the spade and the matinck for a diversion from the j 
misory of a cuntinnal iniintermitteil pleasure. But, i* 
on tin* contrary, the ])ro’i itionce oftiod lias so ordered j! 
the coiii'se of things, that tlioro is no neiion, the use¬ 
fulness of whicli lias nuoU- it tlio matter of duty and j 
of a ]>rofossion, but a man may bear the eontinual ; 
pursuit of it without loathing ami satiety. The same | 
shop uml trado lliat oinjdoys a man in his youth, em- 
plo\s him aNo in his a;!ji‘. livery nioniing he rises | 
f’resli to bin Laininor ami ami! ; lie pass(‘s the day i' 
singing; custotn hy,s nalurali-.cd his labour to him ; Jj 
his .‘ihop i-. Ills element, .and he cannot with any en- 
joyment of hiiuM-lf live out of it. i j 

[Ilyjifx’rifirti/ Siinrfi'iiO)iy.~^ j 

Bo.lily aVtstineiiee, joined wltli a demure, aflected 
Counteimiiee, i*. <tfliai called and aetmunted piety ami 
mortilicatioji. Su]>po.e a man inliiiitely ambitious, 
and <‘tjually spiteful jtnd nialici<ms ; one who pois<inR 
tin* (‘ars id'great men by venomous w hispers, and rise's ; 
by the fall ot latter men than himself; yet if be steps 
forth witli a I’liday look aiid a lenti'U face, with a 
ble'->ed .leNU ! and a mournful ditty tor the \iecsof 
t/ie times ; oh ; tlu-n he is a saitit upon earth : :vii 
Ambn.'M* or an Aujustine ff mean not for that earthly 
trash of book-learnitig ; lor, alas I sueh are Jibove lluit, 
or at least tliat’s above them), but for /oal ami tor 
fasting, for a devout elevation of the eves, ami a Indy 
r.'ige tigaiiist other men's sins. And iiappy those 
ladies and religious dames eharaeterised in th(^ of . 
'I'iniotliy, e. iii. .*>, vvljo can have smdi hcll'-denying, ! 
thriving, able nun for their confessors | and tliriee f 
liapjiy those families vvheie they \ou<‘hs.afe to take 
their Friday night’s refreshments ! tluTeby tlemoti- ; 
strate to tiie world wliat C’hristian ahstinence, ami j 
wlu'ii ju'lniitive, sell-inortif\ ing vigour there is iu for- j 
bearing a dinner, tiiat thev may lune the better sto- ' 
maeh to their suj>per. In line, the whole world stamis ; 
in admiration of them ; fo<ds are fond of them, and 
w'ise men are afraid of tliem ; they are talked of, they J 
are jiointed out; and, as llu v order the matter, they .! 
draw (Jk* eyes of all men after them, ami generally !; 

SoiiK'thlnL' <*i''e. ' 

' !' 

[ /ynoraio^e in Power.] H 

We know how great an absurditv our .‘"^avlour ac- ;; 

1 eouiitetl it for tlu- blind to lead the Lliml, and to put 
I liitn that eannot so inueh as sec to discharge the j 
office of a watch. Nothing more exposes to conteiupt 1 
than igrioranee. When Samson’s eyes were out, of a i 
public intigistratc he was iniule a public «port. And j 
when Kli was blind, we know how well he govenied i 
hia Hons, and how wi ll they governed the church under 1 
him. But now the blimlucHs of the underMtandiug ia I 
greater and more HcandalouH, e«peciaJlv in nuch a j 
seeing age as ours, in which the very knowledge of i 
funner times passes but for ignorance in a better ' 
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(Ires8 ; an a^c that flics at all learning, ami inquires 
into everything, hut especially Into faults and defects. 
Ignorance, indeed, so far as it may he resolved into 
natural inahilitv, is, as to men at least, inculpable, 
and consequently not the object of scorn, hut pity ; 
hut in agovenior, it cannot he without the eonjuiiction 
of the highest inquidcnce ; for Avho bid such a one 
aspire to teach and to govern ? A blind man sitting in 
the chimm’y-corner is purd(»nahle enongli, luit sitting 
at the helm he is intolerable. If men will Ixi ignorant 
and illiterate, let them he so in private, and to them¬ 
selves, and not set tlieii delects in a high place, to 
make tlieni visible and conspicuous. If owls will not 
be hoottMl at, let them Keej) ch'^e within the tree, and 
not ]>erch upon the upper Itough*!. Sohanon built liis 
temple with the tallest e«Mlurs ; and surely when (Jo«l 
refused the defecti\and the inaiine<l lor saerifice, we 
cannot think that ho requires them for the priestluMMl. 
Wdicn learning, ahiHtic>, and what is excellent in the 
w'orhl foi'suke tlie ehurcli, wc may easily foretell Its 
ruiJj without the gift of prophecy. And when igno¬ 
rance sticceeds in the j>l.'ict* of learning, weakness iu 
the room of jtidginent, we may h»: sure heresy and 
confusion will (piiekly come in the room of religion. 

ft 

I lUlhfioa nut t>> /Ver/Aonr,] , 

'fhat pleasure is mun*s ehiefe't good (lueausc, in¬ 
deed, it is the i»ere<'pti‘'n of go,<d that i- ju-operly plea¬ 
sure), is all assej tion most eertainly true, though, umh-r 
the common aeceptanc'- of i?, not oidy false, hut 
<Mliou*j. for, aocordiitg to thi>, pleasure utmI -en- 
s\uilil' pass tor terms e^piivahiit ; ujtd therrh.re he 
that takes it in thh 'en-e, ahein the suhjeet ol the 
<lisc<turHC. .SensmiliiN is ind-M’d a part, or rather one 
kind (»f pleasure, sucIj an one as it is. For pleasun*, 
in general, is the conse(pu nt appre!iensi(m of n suitchle 
ohjeet suitahly api>li<'d to a riirhtly dis|,<.sed faculty ; 
and so must he eonvi-rsniit hotlj ah ait the laeulti<‘S of 
the hotly ami of the soul re-p«vtively, us being the re¬ 
sult of the fruitions Ix longing to both. 

Now, uinotig-st th<»se many arguments used t * j»rcss 
up<‘u men the excreisc <it r».‘licion, J kn<'W' none that 
an; likt? tc, he so sin ees-ful us tho-e that answer and 
remove the prejinliee' that generally jK>s.sess and har 
up the hearts *d' men again-t it : amojtgst which there 
is none so pre\aleiit in trntli, thom;h so little (*wne<l 
in pret< ne<% as dial it is an enemy men’s j»leasures, 
that it henaives them of all the sweets of converse, 
dooms them to an absurd and p^uqulual luelanelndy, 

: tiesiuniim to make the worhl nothing else luit a great 
momisterv ; with whieh notion ol religion nature 
and reason seem to ha\e g'retit cause to he dissatisfied. ! 
' For since (h»d never eit at«?<I any faculty, either in s*>ul 
or body, hut withal j>rej»ared for it a suitable object, 
and that in order to its grutiti(*ation, can we think 
that religion was designe«i «*nly fi>r a contradieliou to 
nature, ami with the greatest and most irrational 
tvrimnv in the wovhl, to tantalise ami tie men up 
froiq enjoyment, in the midst of all the opportunities 
of enjovinent ? to pluec men with the furious affec¬ 
tions <d‘hunger ami tliiis^t in tlic very Ixtsom of plenty, 
and then to tell them that the envy of Fn^viilencc hn-s 
»eale<l up everything that is suitable uiuier the t hu- 
racter of unlawful ? For certainly, fn-st to frame a]»- 
petites fit to receive pleasure, ami then to inlenlict 
them with a Touch not, iitste not, can be nothi^g else 
than only to give them occasion to devour and pivy 
upon themsclvea, and so to kee]i men under the jicr- 
potual tonnent of an unsatisfied desire; a thing 
hugely contrary to tli« natural felicity of the creaturtq 
and consequently to the wiiidom and goinluc^s of the 
groat Creator. 

He, therefore, that would perauade men to religion 
both with art and efficacy, mu«t found the jMMrsuasioii 
of it upon thiS| that it interfen^ not with any rational 


pleasure, that it bids nobody quit the enjoyment of 
any one thing that his reason can prove to him ought 
to be enjoyed. Tis confessed, when, through the cross 
circumstanccH of a man’s temper or condition, the en¬ 
joyment of a pleasure would certainly expose him to 
a greater incoiiveniciiee, then religion bids him quit 
it ; that is, it ])id8 him prefer the endurance of a 
lesser evil before a greater, and nature itself docs no 
less.^ Ueligion, therefore, ent renches upon none of our 
privileges, irntides none of our pleasures; it ma 3 q in- j 
dce<l, sometimes command us to change, but never ! 
totally to abjure them. | 

i 

{^L<ihour ororcumes Appan nt finpomhillties.'] 

I.abour is confessedly' a great part of the C irsc, and 
therefore no wonder it men Hy from it ; which they do 
with s«) great an aversion, that few men know their 
own strength for want of trying it, ami ujKtn that ac¬ 
count think themselves really unable to do many ■ 
things whi<“h experienee would convince them they j; 
have more ability to efieet than they have will to at- i| 
tempt. It is idleness that creates impossibilities ; and !i 
where men care not to do a f Icing, they shelter them- jj 
selves under a persuasion that it cannot be done. The ; 
shortest an*l the surest way t<* prove a work j>ossible, i 
is strenuously t'. ret about it; and no wonder if that j 
proves it possible that for the mo-i part makes it so. 1 


[Itp/nififn/lo (Ol hirurdhU: Ue*/ .] 


A- a man tcdcoably 'ii-crcet ought by no means to 
attempt the making »'f such an one his friend, so 
neither i** be, in the next to presume to think 

that he shall be able «<> inm h to alter or meliorate 
the humour of an ungrateful }>er-on by nny acts of 
kindne-s, thc-uirh never so frequent, never so obliging. 

jqhloM.j.hy w ill teach tlic harne<l, and experience 
may teach all, that it a tiling hardly fcasihle. For, 
I'.ve such an one, and he simll dojiise you. Fommend 
him, and, as occasion >er\ e'^, he shall revile you. Give 
hint, and he >haU hut laugh nt your easiness. Save 
hix life ; but, when you liavo <lonc, hack to your own. 

'I'hc g'reuiest favours to sm*h au one arc Vmt the 
nn>tion of a ship upon the waves ; they leave no 
trace, no sign Udiind them ; they neither soften nor 
win upon liiin : they neither melt imr endear him, but 
leave him a-- hard, as rugged, and as unconcenied as 
ever. AU kimluesses desciMid upon such a temper as 
showers of rain or rivt'rs of fresh water falling into the 
main sea; the sea swallows them all, but is not at all 
chang<‘d or sweetened liy them. I may truly say of 
the mind of an ung'rateful person, that it is kindness- 
proof. It is impenetrable, unconquerable ; unconquer¬ 
able by that which coiupicrs all things else, even by 
love itself. Flints may l>e melted—we see it dailv— 
but an uijgnilcful heart cannot; no, not by the 
strongest ami the noblest tlamc. After all your at- 
tompls, all your exjH’riments, for anything that man 
ran <lo, he that is ungrateful will l>c ungrateful still. 
.And the reason is manifest; for you may rtuuemlicr 
that I told You that ingratitude .’Sprang from a prin¬ 
ciple ill nature : which being a thing founded in 
HucliL a certain consiitution of bbssl and spirit, as, 
being boni with a man into the world, and upon that 
account called nature, shall prcicnt all remedies that 
can Ik* applic<l by education, and leaves such a l>ia.s 
uja>n the mind, us is befoivhand with all instruction. 

So that you shall seldom or never meet with an 
ungrateful person, but, if }ou look backw'anl, and trace 
him up to his original, you will find that he was born 
so; and if you could look forward enough, it is a 
thousand to one but jou will fiml that he also dies so; 
for 3 'ou shall never light upon an ill-natured man who 
was not also an ill-naturetl child, and gave several 
testimonies of his being so to discerning persons, long 
before the use of his reasou. 
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The threa*l that nature spins ia seldom broken off 
by anything but death. I do not by this limit the 
operation of God’s grace, for that may do wonders; 
but humanly speaking, and according to the method 
of the world, and the little correctives sup])lied by art 
and discipline, it seldom fails but an ill principle has 
its course, and nature makes good its blow. And 
therefore, whci*e ingratitude begins remarkably to 
show itself, he surely judges most wisely who takes 
alarm betinujs, and, arguing the fountain from the 
stream, concludes that there is ill-nature at the 
bottom ; and so, reducing his judgment into practice, 
timely withdraws his frustraneous bathed kindnc'i.ses, 
and sees the folly of endeavouring to stroke a tiger into 
a lamb, or to court aji Kthiopian out of Ins cob>uv. 

r>R JOHN WILKINS. 

Dr John AVilkins, bislioj) of Chester (IfiU- 
1672), resembled Dr Harrow in tlic rare union id' 
ficientific with theological study. Having si<h*d 
with the popular party during the civil war. he 
received, when it j>roved victorious, the hea<ishij) 
of Wadham college, O.xford. AV'hile in that .situa¬ 
tion, he was one of a vsniall knot of university men 
W'ho use<l to meet for the cultivation of experi- 
mente.l philo.sophy as a diversion fre>m the pai»iful 
thoughts excited by ])ublie calamities, and who, after 
the iU'storation, w'ere incorporated by Charles II. 
under the title of the Koyal Society. Of the 
object of those meetings, Dr Sprat, in his liistory 
of the society, give.s us the following aeeoiinl. ‘ ft 
was some space after the end of the civil wars, at 
I O.xford, in Dr \Vilkins hi.s lodgings, in AVadham 
! ‘d’ res.a't for 

‘'virtuous and l-arhecJ that tl*e fir.H m-'otings 

were made, wliidi la\hl tiie f)nn(lation of all this 
that followxd. The ilhivcrsity iiad, at that time, 
many members of its ow^b v. ho had begun a tree w'ay 
of reasoning; and was also .tce<iuented hv some gen¬ 
tlemen of philosophical whom the iuist.)r- 

tunes of the kingdom, and the Sei'Ufity and ease of 
a retirement amongst gown-inen, had Jrawn thither. 
Their llrst purpose was no more than only i.he .satis¬ 
faction of breathing a freer air, and of conversing 
quiet with one another, without being engaged in the | 
pas.sious find madness of that dismal age. ^ * For | 

such a candid and unpas.sionate C{)m{)any as that | 
was, and for such a gloomy sea.son, what could have 
been a fitter subject to fUtch upon than natural 
philosophy? To.have been :ilways tossing about 
some theological question, w^ould have been to have 
made that their private diver,sion, the exee.ss of 
which they themselves disliked in the public: to 
have be<;n eternally musing on civil business, and 
the distresse.s of their country, was too melancholy 
a reflection; it was nature alone which could plea¬ 
santly entertain them in that estate, d he eoiitein- 
plation of that draws our mimls off from the past 
or present misfortunes, and inake.s tliem conquerors 
over things in the greatest public unhappiness: 
while the consideration of men, and liuman affairs, 
may affect us w’ith a thousand disquiets, thatflever 
separates us into mortal factions; that gives usnxim 
to differ without animosity, and permits us to raise 
contrary imaginations upon it, without any danger 
of a civil war.’* 

ifaving married a sister of Oliver Cromwell in 
1656, Dr AVilkins was enabled, by a dispensation 
from the Protector, to retain his offic^e in Wadham 
college, notwithstanding a rule which made celibacy 
imperative on those who held it; but three years 
afterwards he removed to Cambridge, tbe headship 

* 6prai*0 History of tho Royal Socioty, i»p. W, fill. 


of Trinity college having lieen presented to him ij 
during the brief government of his wife’.** nephew, ! | 
Richard. At the Restoration, he was cqeided from *! 
this olllco ; but his i>olitic8 Ixdng neitlu r violent nor ; | 
imacconimudating, the path of advancement illd . 
not long remain closed. Having gained the favour 
of the Duke of Ruckinghnni, he was advanced in ’ 
KibS, affer several inti rmediate sh'p.s, to tlie see of ■ 
Chester. AeeonVmg to Ri.shop Rurnet, Dr AV'ilkins ;! 
‘ was a man of a.s great mind, as true a judgment, as 
eminent virtues, and of ns goo<l a soul, ns any I ever ll 
knew. Though h(' married Cromwell’s sister, yet !j 
he made no otlu r ust‘ of that alliance but to do good j 
ollices, and to eoviT tile univer.^ity of Oxford from ; 
tbe .‘lournO.ss of Owen and (loodwin. -At (kimbridge, j 
be joined with those wlu» stndit*d to pnq)agate better ! 
thought.'*, to take men offfnaii being in parties, or | 
from narrow notioii.s, from superstitions conceitsand 
fierceness about oj)iMions. He was also a great ob- 
server and promoter of experimental ydnlo.sophy, 
which was then a new thing, and much looked : 
nft('r. Ih' Mas naturally ambitious; hut was the 
wisest clergyman I ever knew. He was a lover of 
mankind, ami had a tli light in di>ing gtu>d.’ Risliop 
W'ilkins. liUe Ins frit iid and son-in-law 'Ijllot.son, 
and tile other nuMli-rate ehiirehmen of the ilay, wa.s 
an object ot violent eeiisure to the high-eluireh 
party ; but fortiinatt ly be pos.sessed, a.s Ihiniet ; 
t'artlu'r informs us, *a courage wbieli could st.and | 
again.st a curri'iit, ami against all llie reyu’oacbe.s j 
Avith Avbicb ill-nutnrcd clergymen .stn-licd to load ' 
binn’ He Avrote several theological and matbenta- ’ 
ti<’al works; bnt bis lui'st noted jK-i'f Tmanec is «>ne '{ 
j Avhl< b he juibli.diud in ( srly life, <'ntitled 77/r J)\\> 1 

I ro/'<7 7 o/ <i .Arw IVi'r',/: i>r a /ftsnua'H' ffttiHruf to 'j 
' prio'i th.it it is jirnftahlt' titrn mop he (tnoflwr J!nhitahh i j 
IFo/V// (t( the Mmo) : irith n />isvnu/ si‘ cuiivet ni:Oj the || 
Ihtssihi/iti/ of n IhisstKje thitfur. In Ibis ingenioiLS ' 
but fantasti(‘al treati.se, be sujqtort.H tbe ]»ropositioM, | 

‘ ddiat it is jsrosible for .sonu' of our po.sterity t" find j 
out a conveyance to tliis (gher Avorld, and, if there ! 
be inhabitants there, to have ('ommeree Avith them.’ j 
He adtiiits, that t«; lx sure; this feat ha.s in the pre- j 
sent state of human know ledge an air of utter im- M 
j)o.ssihility ; yi-t jhiiu Ttnk, jj is argued, no hostile i' 
inference ftnglil to be drawn, .seeing t'.’.'R man}’ ; 
tliing.s formerly .HUjiposcd impns.Mil.tle hav( .'usually j' 
h(:en accomplisln <1. ‘ If avi; do hut eon.sider,’ says ! 

he, ‘ hv Avhat st<']ts ami leisure all arts do usually [ 
ri.‘^c to their growtli, wv shall have no cause to doubt j 
wliv this also may not hereafter be found out anmngst ’ 
ettlier secrets. It hatli constantly yet Ix'cn the method j I 
of Providence mtt pre.sently to slu)w us all, but to ! 
lead U.S on by degrees from tbe knowledge of one 
thing to another. It Ava.s a great Avhile ere the : 
planets Avere distinguii.shed from tbe fixed stars; and 1 
sometime after that ere the morning luid evening | 
stars were fiaind t(» be tin* same'. And in greater ; 
space, 1 d(jubt not Imt tins also, and «>tlHir as ex- | 
eellent mysteries, will Ih.‘ <li.seovered.’ Though it i» ' 
evident that the pussihility of any event Avhatsoover | 
might he argued on the same grounds, they i«eeni lo , 
htiA’c been (yiiite satisfactory to AVilkin.M, who goes , 
on to discuss the diflieultieH in the way of aceom- ' 
idishing the aerial journey. After (li»p(».Ming, by j 
means of a tissue of absurd lyvpotheses, of the *>b- ! 
Stacies prcHcnted by ‘the natunil heaviness of a : 
man’s body,’ uml ‘the extreme eoIilnes.H and thinness ; 
of the ethereal air’—and having made it apjx*ar that 
even a swift journey to the iiuKm would probably 
occupy a iieriod n( six montlis—he naturally stuniblet 
on the question, ‘And hoAv w’crc it possible for any 
to tarry so long witliout diet or sleep ?’ 

1. For diet. 1 suppose there could lie no trusting to 
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that fancy of Philo th© Jew (mentioned before), who 
think© that the miwic of the ©phere© ©hould supply the 
strength of food. 

Nor can wo well conceive hfwa man should be able 
to carry so much lugp:ag« with him as might t4cr\'e for 
his viaticum in so tedious a journey. 

2. But if he could, yet he must have some time to 
rent and sleep in. And I believe ho shall scRrce find 
; any lodgings by the way. No inns to entertain i>aH- 
i sengers, nor any castles in the air (unless they be 
enchanted ones) to receive; poor pilgi'ims or errant 
knights. And »o, consequently, ho cannot have any 
possilde hojies of reaching thither.’ 

I’ht; dilTlcultv us to slee p is ren\ove<l by lucaiis of 
^ the f«»lli»wing ingenious supposition ; *- ‘Sc-eing we do 
■ not then spi'iid ourselves in any labour, we shall not, 
j it in.ay be, need the refreshment of sletq). But if w e 
I do, w (? ciumot desirt a softer bed than the air, w liert 
|, WT* may nquise ourselves firmly and safely us in our 
ehamlM^ns,' The iiet'essary Mij)ply of food rt inaijis, 

I however, to he provided for; and on this subject the 
I author is abundantly amusing. We have room for 
only a few' (»f his guggesti<uis. 

j ‘ Ami h^re it i‘< eon^lderahlc, tl ' ‘t sima* onr lx‘«lies 
t will then he devoid of gravity, and oilier i:ope<li!m*ntr> 
j of motion, \vc shall lo-t ut all spend oursehes in any 
labour, and so, coii>f'fji;ently, not imnh need the 
I repnratiofi id tlivi ; hut may, j.erliaps, live ah'*gether 
i without it, as ihone <Teatures lniv<.‘ done who, l>y 
I reason of tlieir sh aping for many days together, hn^^• 

5 not s[)ciit any spirits, and ro t wanted any food, 
which is counnojily ndated < t’ M rjtent>, crorodib■^, 
bears, cmdioos, swallowaitd ^ueii like, d'o tliis pur¬ 
pose Mendoca reekojiN u]i divers strange ndationx. : as 
that of Mpimeiiides, wli.. "torie.I to liavo >h'pt 
seventy-five vtios ; and funilKr ( f‘a ru'tie ja (o-r- 
many, who, )>eing accidi ntaliy eovered with u hay-rick, 
slept there for all tin' autumn and the winter fol¬ 
lowing without any nouri-lnueut. 

Or, if this will m>t serve, yet wliy may m t a 
Pu{>lHt fust so long, as well as Ignatius or Xaverius I 
(>r if tlien; he sueli a strange eilicaev iti the bread of 
the Kucdiarist, as their miraculous relation,s<lo atlribuii* 
j to it, why, then, that may serve well enough fur their 
j viatieuni. 

j Or, if we must m eds p-ed upon something else, why 
! may not smells nouri-'h us ' I'lutnreh atnl I’iiny, and 
i divers other am ients, tell us t>f a nation iti Imlia. that 
lived only u])on jdvasing lalouis. And Ais the common 
i opinion of plivsicians, that thcs<* do sirungcly Inith 
' strengthen ami repair the sp»irits. Hence whs it that 
l)emovTitu«k was aide, for divers days together, to lev^d 
; himself w ith the mervoMm ll of hoi brcHtl. 

(>r if it be necessary that our stomachs must receive 
i the food, why, then, it is not imj)ossihIc that the 
purity of the ethereal air, Ixdng not mixed witli any 
improper vapours, may bo so ngreealdc to our bodies, 
as to yield u» sullicient miuri»»hmcnt.’ 

I'he greatest diflfictiU v of all, bow'ever, is still iin- 
reiuoved ; and tliat is, Bv w liat mnveyaucc are we 
io net to the moon ? With what the author says on 
this |H>int, we shall eoiu lude our extracts from his 
work. 

; I 

1 i [/fete n Man may Fly to the Moon.'] 

jt If it be hero inquired, what, means there mav be 
conjectured for our aecending beyond the ©phore of the 
earth’ll luagnetical vigour, 1 answer, 1, U is not 
I perhaps impossible that a man may be able to flv, bv 
the application of wings to his own body; i\h angels 
arc pictured, ns Mercury and Dmdalus nro feigned, ami 
,|M hath been attempted by divers, jiarticularly by a 
tIHxrk in Constantinople, os Busbequins relates. 


‘2. ]f thcro bo such a mat nick in Madagascar as 
Marcus l»oIus, tho Venetian, mentions, the feathers in 
whoso wings are twelve feet long, which can soop up a 
horse ami Iiis jider, or an elephant, as our kites do a : 
mouM*; w hy, then, it is but teaching one of these to | 
carry u man, ami he may ride up thither, os Ganymede 
dfM's upon nn eagle. 

Or if iieiiluT of these ways will serve, yet I do ! 
iMfriouhly. and upon go>o<l gToun<ls, affirm it possible to 
make a Hying chariot, in whi'-li a man may Bit, and 
give such a imUion unt(» it, as shall convey him through 
tin? air. Afnl this, fw}rhap», might be mode large ; 
enough t<> emry divers men at the same time, together ' 
with f<M?fl f«»r tlnir viaticum, and conimodi*'©© for 
traflic. It is not tli<‘ bigmesR of at ything in this kind 
that can hinder itiTi motion, if the motive faculty be . 
answeralde thereimto. W© see a great ship swims as 
woll as a small emk, an.d an eagle flics in the air as ‘ 
well an a little giiat. 

'i'his engine may ! o eontrived from the same prin- 
eiph s hv w hich Arcliytas made a woodcti dove, and 
Hcrioiu'intamis a wo^ den eaglr. ; 

f conceive it were tin difficul: matter (if a man had | 
IciHure) to ,‘ihow more particularly the means of com- j 
posing it. i 

! 

I'U John pi:arson. ■ 

Dr Wilkins was succ eeded in the of Chester ; 
by another very learned and estimable divine, I>r 
.John I’KAnsoN (1 fjl.T-IbSfi), who had previously 
filled a divinity chair at ( amVvridge, and been mas¬ 
ter of 'rrlnity college in that university. He pub¬ 
lished, in H>r)9, -da JCrpo.sition on the Creedy which 
Bishop Burnv't i>rorutunces to lie ‘ among the Jiest 
Ivtioks that our cbnri h has produced.* This work 
has been much admired for the melody of its lai^ i 
guage, and the <'lear and methodical way in which 
tlie subjects arc treated. The author thus illus- 
trate.s , 

[Thti Jlimrrecthn.'] 

Beside the jninciples of which we consist, and the 
actions which flow irt^u us, the consideration of the 
things without us, and the natural course of varia¬ 
tions in the creature, will render the iTSurrcction yet 
more highly prfvhable. Kverv space of tw’enty-four 
hours icacheth thus much, in which there is always a 
r<!Vf>lution aim unting to a rc-surrection. The day dies 
into a night, ami is buried in silence and in darkness ; 
in the next morning it appearcth again and revivcih, 
*>pening the grave of darkness, rising from the dead of 1 
night ; this is a diurnal resurrection. As the day j 
tlit'r- into night, so doth the summer into winter : the ' 
1 sa[» is ^aid to desceml into the root, and there it lies j 
burievi in tlie ground ; the earth i.s covered with snow, ; 
or cru>ted w ith frost, and becomes a general sepulchre ; 
w hen the spring upj>enreth, nil begin to rise ; the ])lai)ts 
and flowers pwp out of their graves, revive, and grow, 
and flourish ; this is the annual resurrection. The com 
by which wc live, and fur want of which we perish 
with famine, H notwithstanding ciist upon the earth, 
and buried in the ground, with a design that it may 
1 corrupt, and being corrupted, may revive and mul¬ 
tiply : our iMidies nie fed by this constant experiment, 
ami we continue this present life by succession of resur¬ 
rections. 'ihus nil things arc repaired by corrupting, 

I are preserved by jverishing, and revive by dying; j 
and can w’c think that man, the lord of all these things, 
wdiich thus die and revive for him, should be detained i 
in death as never to live again I Is it imaginable \ 
that Ood should thus restore all things to man, and \ 

I not restore man to himself! If there were no other | 

I consideration, but of tho principles of human nature, j 
i of the liberty and remunerabillty of human actloni^ | 
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and of the natural revolutions juid resurrections of 
other creatures, it were abundantly sufficient to render 
the resurrection of our bodies hi^lily probable. 

AVc must not rest in this school of nature, nor 
settle our pei-suasions upon likelihoods; but hm wc 
passed from an apparent possibility into a juc- 
sumption and probability, so must ue pass from 
thence unto a full assurance of an infallible eei lainty. 
And of this, indwd, we eanuot be assured but by the 
revelation of the will of Clod ; upon bis powor we must 
conclude tliat wo may, from bis will that avc shall, 
rise from the dead. Noav, the poAver of tJod is kmuvn 
unto all men, and therefore all men may infer from 
thence a possibility; but the av ill of (Jod is not re¬ 
vealed unto all men, and thcivforo all have not 
an infallible certainty of the resurrection. For the 
grounding of which assurance I shall sIioaa' that (lod 
hath revealed the (letermiTiatlon of his Avill to raise 
the dead, and tliat lie hath not only delivered that 
iiiicntion in iiis AVord, but liatli also several ways 
confirmed the saim'. 

nr. THOMAS SPRAT. 

Dr Thomas Sprat, bishop of llocbester (Ifi.'Ui- 
17 Id), is praised by Dr dohnsou as ‘ an author Avbose 
' prcgnaiiey of imagination and ebxiuence of laimuage 
! have deservedly set him high in tlie ranks of lite.'*a- 
: I ture and althongh the vuic(‘ of the literary public 
i, has not confirmed so high a eulogium, yet tlie cele- 
jl brity of the bishop in his oavh times, adiled to the 
j merits of his style, Avhiidi, though not ]ire-etninent, 
Ij are nnqiiestionahly great, entilli' him to he men- 
I; tioned among tlie leading prose a\ l iters of this 
period. At Dxford, Avliere lie received his acadeini- 
, cal education, he studied matliomaties under Dr 
Wilkins, at avIioso house the philosojdiical impiirers 
who originated the ]h»yal Society used at that time 
• to meet. Sprat's intimacy Avitli Wilkins led to his 
' election as a member of the society soon afti.r its 
I incorporation; and in Kir.r he published the history 
of that learned Viody, Avith the object of dissipating 
; the iirejudiec and suspicion Avith Avhicli it avus re- 
' garded hy the public. ‘ This,’ says Dr dnlnison. ‘ is 
one of the fcAv books which seh'etion of sentiment 
and elegance of diction h.avo Ih imi able to preserve, 

; though Avritten ujion a subject tlux and transitory, 
j The history of tlie Koval Society is now rea<l, not 
with the Avish to know Avlnit they were then doing, 
but how their transactions are exhiliitid liy Sjirat.’f 
. Previously to this time he had been appointed 
i chaplain to the Duke of Ihickingham, Avhom h(‘ is 
' said to have aided in Avriting the liehearsid. lie 
! Avas made also chaplain to the king. In these eir- 
I cumstaiiees, ecclesiastical promotion could liardly 
: fail to ensue; and accordingly, aft(T .several ;ulvaii<-- 
; ing steps, the sv^c of Kochester was attained in ](;84. 
j Next year he served the government liy luihlishing 
I an account of the Kychouse jilot, Avritten by the 
i command of King James. For this Avork he found 
; it conAxuiient, after the lleA'olution, to ])rint an apo¬ 
logy ; and having submitted to the iu av government, 

, he was allowed, iiotAvith.staiidiiig liis well-knoAvn 
I attachment to the abdicated monareli, to remain 
I unmolested in his bishopric. In 16i>2, liuAvevcr, he 
j was brought into trouble by a false accusation of 
joining in a conspiracy for the restoration of James; 
j but after a confinement of elcA'ca days, he clearly 
proved his innocence. So strong aatts the impression 
made by this event upon his mind, that he ever 
afterwards distinguished the anniversary of his de¬ 
liverance as a day of thanksgiving. Besides the 
works already mentioned, Sprat Avrote a Z*/e o/ 
Coviley ( 1668 ), prefixed to tlie works of that poet ; 

♦ Johnson’s Life of Cowley. t Fife of .8prat 


besides a volume of Sermons, and one or two minor 
productions. lie published also .some po(?ms, which, : 
being in the style of (V)Avley, have long since fallen 
into neglect. tSunigh still to ho found in tlie early ! 
ei>llcetions of F'nglish iKK'try. The (inalities widen , 
deserve to he admired in his prose style are strength, I 
neatness, smoothness, aiul j>n*ei.siuii. Jt displays | 
hut little of tliat splendour Avhich the eulogy by ! 
Dr Johnson induces a reader to (‘xpcct, though ; 
w<‘ can hv no means agree Avitli Dr Drake in the ! 
((pinion tiiat it is Avanting in vigour. ‘'Fluy Avho 
sliall study his iiagt .s/ says tliut Avritcr, ‘ Avill find 
no richness, ardour, or strcngtli in his diction; 
hut, oil the contrary, :ui air of feebleness, and a 
s]>et ics of imliccilc siirncciu ss, ]H‘rva(iing all his 
])roductiuns. 'i'hcy must a< knoAvledge, hoAvever, 
much dearness in his construction, and Avill ])ro- 
hahl\' agree that his cadences are often ]>eeuliarly 
Avell turned, especially those Avhich terminate his 
paragraphs, and Avhicli sometimes ])o.ssess a smart¬ 
ness Avhieli excites attention,’" In our otiinion, it 
AADuld not he easy to find in any contemporary Avork 
.1 better .'•pecinK ii of Avhat is called the middle .styh‘, 
th.an the tir.'^t of llu' siihiuiiu'd (. xtracts, forming a 
])ortion of Sprat's Ihsturti (>/ (he Jioyol Sk^cicfi/. It 
is difHciilt to account for ilu* lurvcrsify of J^ord 
(irrery, a\ ho, after remarking that, ‘among our 
lOnglish Avriters, fc w num have gained a greatt r 
character for degai.ce* and eorri'etness than Sprat,’ 
deelan's, that ‘ few men have deserved it less;' .im! 
that, ‘upon a re\iiw of Sprat^’s Avorks, his lan¬ 
guage AAill sooner gi\i' you an iilea of one of the 
insignitieant tottering boats upon the 'I'liames, than 
of till' smooth nol le current of the river itself.'f 
lIoAv far this is true, let the reader judge for him¬ 
self. 

[ 1 c.'/r of flu /hriit< f tort niii‘> n( oronlfd luf 

' Ihrj.ruHu'ol Jdtl! ‘ ; 

\V(.‘ ar«'guilt \ of fahe interjd-etat i<'n.s (..f idovidchcc." 
aiel AVoiidei", as hidi wa- either make tho-e u* he milaeh ;, 
tliat are noiu', or Avhidi we put a fahe sense on llio>e ! 
that are real ; aaIh h we make gem rul eA(dits to have , 
a priv.ate aspect, or particular accidents to have some : 
e.iijMdsal signilicati((ij. d hough lioth these imiv seem j 
at first to havi' the striete-'l sipj'earahce of religiiiit, 
vet they are gnatest usurjfalions idi the secrets ot 
the Almighlv, aid unj(ardonahle jd' >umj)lions on I 
high j»rerog:iliVOS <,{’puiii -hinent rrvMird. * 

And now, if a modi rating of thc'C extravagances 
must he estemned jirofanene,--, 1 jdofess J cannot ' 
absolve the experimcnla 1 pl.Ih ,■ -j-lior. It must ln> d 
granted, that he will he v< i v M iiijodons in believing l| 
all inanner of commentaries on prophetical visions, in ; 
giving liherty to new jdedirlioiis, ami in assigning j 
the eausi's and marking <>ut tlie jiaths of (iod’s judg- ! 
inents amongst liis erf aturrs. jj 

lie cannot .snddiddy eomdude all extraordinary M 
events to hi* the immediale linger (d‘ (lod; betrause >' 
he familiarly beholds the inward Avorkings of things, |i 
and thence perceives that many eOeets, which use to jl 
alliight the ignorant, are hrouglit forlli hy the com- ' 
rnon instruments of nature, lie cannot he suddcidy i 
inclined to pass eensnre on men’s eternal condition | 
from any temiioral judgments tliat may befall them; I 
heeaa.se his long converse with all nuitters, time.s, ajul i 
places, has tauglit liim tin ti uih of Avhut the Scripture i 
say.s, that ‘ all things happen alike to all.’ He cannot 
blindly consent to all imaginations of devout men 
about future corjtingeiuries, seeing be i.s so rigid in i 
examining all particular matters of fact. Jlc cannot 

* Essiiys lllii.strativo of the Tatlor, j. W. 

t Orrery’s Itemarks on the Life and Writings of Swift, p, 
2.TT- Loiulon: 17 .VJ, 
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be fonvard to aHMcnt to spiritual raptures and revela¬ 
tions ; because ho is truly acquainted with the tera- 
pers of bt>dies, the coiaposition of their blood, 

and the power of fancy, and so l)ctter understands the 
ditTereucc between disease's and inspirations. 

But in all this lie conmiits nothin" that is irre- 
ligious. Tis true, to deny that (jod has heretofore 
I warned tlu^ world of what was to I'oine, is to contra- 
I diet the very (iodhead itself; but to reject the sense 
* which any privatii luiiu shall fuHteu to it, is not to 
j disdain the W'ord of tiod, but the oj)iin(»ns of nien 
I like ours(dves. 'l odeelan* against th«* possi!»»lity that 
I new prophets may be sent from lieaven, is to insinuate 
i that the same iuflnite W iMlom whicli ojkm* showeil 
! itself that way is now at an ind. But to slight all 
j pretenders, that eomr without the lielj) of inlrarles, is 
I not a eonteuipt of tin? Spirit, but a just rireuiusjter- 
j tion that tin* reason of nn-n b(' not over-reached. To 
' deny that tlod din-rts the course of liuinan thintrs, is 
: stupidity: but to hearken to every pro<li"y that men 
frame a;:ainst tln ir eneinivs, or for tlienisrhes, is not 
to revereiK’o the power of (iod, l)Ut to make that serve 
^ the j>aMsions, tin* interests, and it ven^es of men. 

It is a tlan^erou'J mistake, into which many ;:ood 
men fall, ihnt we ne;:le<'t the dominion of (Jod over 
the worhT, if we <lo not discover in e\ery turn of 
human a<'tion‘< many sup<‘rnatural provi<len<*es and 
miraculous ev<‘nts. Whereas it is enough ft>r the 
honour of his "overnnient, tliat he "uides tin; whole 
cn'fttion in its wonted eonrse of einiscs and etre<*ts : as 
it makes as nim’li for the rej>ntation of a prince's wi**- 
dom, that he «'an mb* his suhi<*<'ts jn uceably by his 
known and standintr laws, as that he is <»ften f.»reed 
to make us<* of extraordinary ju-tiee to punish or 
reward. 

Let us, then, imagine our philosopher t'> have all 
slo'.ness ot’ belief, and ri"<'ur ol' trial, wiiieh hy soim* 
is mis(’alle<l a blindness (,f mind and hanlnosM of 
heart. Let us sujqiose that he is mo>t unwilliii" to 
"rant that anythin!: c*xeee«ls the force of nature, but 
where a full evidence convlm*cs him. Let it l>e 
nllowcfl, that he is always alarm<*d, and rca<ly on his 
^uard, at the noi'-e of any mira<*ulon- ('vent, lest his 
judgment should la* Mirprise<l by the <lisi:uises of faith. 
But d*K*s he bv tliis diminish the authoritv of am lent 


in cAperimenter«, if, while they deny any woudeni 
that are faUcly attributed to the true Ood, they should 
approve those of idols or false deities. But that is 
not olijccted a/fainst them. They make no compari- ; 
son lietwecn his power and the works of any others, I 
but only l)etwecn the several ways of his own nianl* ; 
festiiitr himself. Thus, if they lessen one heap, yet 
they still increase; the other; in the niMhi, they dimi¬ 
nish nothing: <>f his ri^,dit. If they take from the pro- 
dif^des, they add to the ordinary works of the same 
Author. And those ordinary works themselves they 
do almost raise to the height of wonders, hy the exact 
discovery whi< h they make of their excellences; 
while the enthusiast troos near to bring doNvn the 
price of the true and primitive miracles, by ^uch a 
vast and such a negligent angmeniing of their 
nuinl»er. 

By this, I hope, it appears that this inquiring, this 
scrupulous, thi.s incredulous temj>er, is not the dis¬ 
grace, but the honour of experiments. And, therefore, 

I %vill decljirc them to be tlie most seasonable study 
for the present tcniper of our nation. This wild 
amusing men's minds with prodigies and conceits of 
providence has been one of the most con.«iderablc 
eau‘<es of those spiritual distractions of which our 
couiitry ha.s bmg Inen the theatre. This is a vanity | 
1 t,>> which the Knglish ses in t(t have been always sub- 
J ie< t above (*thers. 'I'herc is scarce any modern histo- | 
1 rian that n-lates our foreigJi wars, V>ut be has this * 
objts’tion against the di'‘j>osition of our countrymen, ; 
, that they used to order their atfaii's of the greatest i 
! importance uccordiiig to some obscure omens or pre- ; 
\ dictions tliat pn-'se;! amongst them on little or no 
I foundations. .\nd at this time, especially this last 
I yoar ( l(i(I(»J, tiiis gloomy and ill-b(Kling humour ba« 
prx'vailed. So that it is now the fittest season for 
' experiments to arise, tv) teach us a wisdom which i 
; springs from the depths of knowledge, to shake off the i 
1 shadows, and to scatter the mists which fill the minds 
I (»f men with a vain constcniatiom This is a work well 
! becoming the most (.’liristian ]»rofession. For the mo.st 
j apparent effect which attended the passion of Christ, 
j was the juitting of an eternal silence on all the false 
; oracles and <lissemblcd inspirations of ancient times. 


miniclcH ? ov di>es In* not rather confirm them the . 
more, by confining their number, and taking carx* that 
every fa l^ehoDd should mu mingle wi^i them? Can 
he l>y this undermine Christianity, which d«K*s not 
now stand in need of such e.xtraonlimiry testimonies 
from heaven { or do not they rather endanger it, who 
still ventun* iis truths <tn so hazardous a chance, who 
' recpiire a continuance of signs and wiuulers, us if the 
works of our Saviour and liis apostles Innl not Ixa n 
i sufficient { \Vho ought t<* be e**tcemed the most car¬ 
nally-minded —tlu* enthusiast tliat p<dlutes religitui 
i with his own passions, f>r tlie experimenter that will 
not us(* it to flatf('r and olu'v liis own desires, but to 
i subdue them ? Who is to be thought the greatest 
I enemy of the gospel - he t hat loads men's faitlis by so 
I many imjirobable things as will g-o near to nmke the 
; reality itself suspected, or he that only admits a few 
arguments to confirm the evangelical doctrines, but 
then chooses those that arc unquestionable ? It can¬ 
not be an ungodly puqioso to strive to abolish all 
holy cheats, which are of fatal eonsequonce both to 
the deceivers and those that arc deceived: to the 
deceivers, becau.se they must needs be hypocrites, 
having the artifice in tneir kee^iing ; to the deceived, 
because, if their eyes shall ever l»e opened, and they 
chance to find that they have been dcludctl in any 
one thing, they will be apt not only to reject that, but 
even to despise the very truths themselves which they 
bad before been taught by those doluders. 

It were, indeed, to be confessed, that this seventy 
j of censure on religious things wore to be condemned 


[Coi/'h f/'s Lore of JxethTmrnt,] | 

I l'j>on the king',*« haj*pj restoration, r^fr Cowley was j 
I pn*'l the furticth year uf his age ; of which the greatest j 
I part hud been .spent in a various and tempestuous 
cttiidition. He now thought he hud sacrificed enough 
of Ills life to his curiosity and experience. He had 
enjoyed many excellent occasions of observation. He 
hud been i»rcsent in many great revolutions, which in 
that tumultuous time disturWd the peace of all our 
neigliljour state.s as well a.s our own. He had nearly 
beheld all the sjdomlour of the highest part of man¬ 
kind. He had lived in the presence of princes, and 
familiarly conversed with groatnes-s in all its degrees, 
which was necessary for one that would contemn it 
aright; for to sconi the pomp of the world before a 
man knows it, does commonly proceed rather from ill 
manners than a true inagnanlinify. 

He wits now weary of the vexations and formalitlca 
of an active condition. He had been perplexed with 
a long complianee to foreign manners. He was 
satiate<l with the arts of court; which sort of life, 
though his virtue had ma<le innocent to him, yet 
nothing could make it quiet. These were the reasons 
that moved him to forcj^o all public emiiloyments, and 
to follow the violent inclination of his own mind, 
which in the latest throng of his former business 
had. still called upon him, and represented to him the 
true delights of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, 
and of a moderate revenue, below the malice oAid iiat* 
teriea of fortune. * * 
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In his last; seven or eight years ho was concealed in 
his beloved obscurity, and possessed that solitude 
which, from his very childhood, he had always most 
passionately desired. Though he had frequent invita¬ 
tions to return into business, yet he never gave ear to 
any persuasions of profit or preferment. IIis visits to 
the city and court were very few; his stays in town 
were only as a passenger, not an inhabitant. The 
places that he chose for the seats of his declining life 
were two or three villages on the bank of the Thames. 
During this recess, his mind was rather exercised on 
what was to come than what was past ; he suflered no 
more business nor cares of life to come near him than 
what were enough to keep his soul awake, but not to 
disturb it. Some few friends and books, a cheerful 
heart, and innocent conscience, were his constant 
companions. * * 

1 acknowledge he chose that state of life, not out of 
any poetical rapture, but upon n steady and sober ex¬ 
perience of hunian things. But, howeror, I cannot 
applaud it in him. It is certainly a great disparage¬ 
ment to virtue and learning itself, that those very 
things which only make men useful in the world 
should incline them to leave it. This ought never to 
be allowed to good men, unless tlie bad had the same 
moderation, and were willing to follow them intoThe 
wilderness. Rut if the one shall contend to get out of 
employment, while the other strive to get into it, the 
affairs of mankind are like to be in so ill a posum*, 
that even the good men themselves w ill hardly be able 
to enjoy their very retreats in Bccurity. 

PR THOMAS BURNET. 

Dr Thomas Burnet (ir.35-1715), master of the 
Charter-house in London, and wdio probably would 
have succeeded nilotson as archbi.sliop of C-inter- 
bury, had not his hetiTodoxy stood in the way, ac¬ 
quired great celebrity I'V the publication of a work 
entitled The Sacred Theory of the Karth; nmtainiuy 
an Account o f the Oriyinal o f the Earth, and of all the 
General Chanyes udiich it hath already undergone, or »a 
to undergo, till the Consummation of all Things. The 
first edition, which was written in lAitin, appeared 
in 1G80; but an English translation was ]>ublished 
by the author in 1691. In a geological point of 
view, this treatise is totally w’orthless, from its 
want of a basis of ascertained facts ; but it alwmmls 
in fine composition and n^agnifleent description, 
and amply deserves perusal as an ehK]^utint and in¬ 
genious philosophical romance. Tlie author’s atteii- 
ttbn sc(?tns to have been attracted to the sub¬ 
ject by the unequal and ragged appearance of tlic 
earth’s surface, which seemed to indicate the glolK* 
to be the ruin of some more regular fabric. He 
tells that in a journey across the Alps and Apen¬ 
nines, ‘ the sight of those w ild, vast, and indigested 
heaps of .stones and earth did so deeply strike my 
fanc 3 % that I w^as not easy till I could give myself 
some tolerable account how that confusion came in 
nature.^ The theory w’hich he formed was the fol¬ 
lowing :—The globe in its chaotic state w’as a dark 
fluid mass, in wdiich the elements of air, w ater, and 
earth were blended into one universal compound. 
Gradually, the heavier parts fell towards the centre, 
and formed a nucleus of solid matter. Aromid this 
floated the liquid ingredients, and over them wnis 
Uie still lighter atmospheric air. By and by, the 
Liquid mass became separated into two layers, by 
the separation of the watery particles from those of 
siu oily composition, which, being the lighter, tended 
ttpwards, and, when hardened b}^ time, bt^me a 
smooth and solid crust This was the surface of 
the antediluvian globe. ‘ In this smooth earth,’ sayi 
Burnet, ‘were the first scenes of the world, and 


the first generations of mankind ; it had the beauty 
of youth and blooming nature, fVesh and frultAiI, 
and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture in all its body; no 
rocks nor mountains, no hollow caves nor gaping 
channels, but even and uniform all over. And the 
smoothness of the eartli made the face of the heavens 
so too; the air was calm and serene; none of those 
tuiniiltnary motions and conflicts of vaiK)\irs, wdiich 
the mountains and the w inds (^ause in ours. ’Twas 
suited to a golden age, and to fhe first innocency of 
nature.’ By degrees, however, the heat of the sun, 
]>enetrating the superficial crust, converUai a portion 
of thew'ater Ixjncath into steam, the expansive force 
of w’hieh at length burst tin* suj>erinciirnlH-nt shell, 
alnnuly weakened by the ilryncss and craeks occa¬ 
sioned by the S.olax rays.. Wlien, therefiwe, the 
‘appointed time w as eofiie that AlLwise rrovi<len(‘e 
had designed for the ])unishinent of a sinful \v(»rld, 
the wdiole fabrics brake, .'iiul the frame of the earth ! 
was torn in pieces, as hy an eartli(|iiak(>; and those ' 
gre.it }K)rti<ms or fragments into which it was | 
ilivided fell int<» the aly.ss, some in one jioslnre, and 1 
sonu' in another.* 'fhe w atcTs of eourse now- af>- ‘ 
jx-ared, and the author gives a fine ileserijttion of 
their tumultuous raging, eause^l hy the precipitation 
of the solid fragments into their hosom. Tlie pres- i 
sure of sucli masses falling into tlie abyss, * could 
not hut imjHl the water with so miu h strength as 
would carry it up to a great height in the air, and 
to tlie top of anything that lay in its way; any emi- 
neney. or high fragment wliat.soi'ver; and then roll¬ 
ing hack again, it wi.uld swei p down witli it what¬ 
soever it ruslied upon — wchkIs, Imildings, living 
(Teaturi'S—ami e.nrry them ail headlong into the ' 
great gulf. Sometimes a mass (d* water waniM U* 
(piite struck off and separate fr-'m the rest, and 
tos.sed tlirongh the air like a living river; hut the 
common motion of the waves was to climh up the ! 
hills, or iiudined fragments, and then return into the J 
valley's and deeps again, with a jH-rjxdual lUietuatinn ! 
going and coming, ascending and descending, till i 
tlu* violence c>f tlietn Ining sjK-nt hy deg rets, tiiev | 
settled at last in the |*lju*e» allotted for them ; where i 
hfiunds are set that they cannot jHi.ss over, that they : i 
return not again to rovtr the earth. * * ! 

Thus the llood cHine to its height; and it is not I 
easy to represv^il oursilves tins strange scene of i 
things, when the deluge w.as in its fury' and ex- , 
tremity ; when the earth w as hri;ken and sw ulliiwed I 
up in the al»ys.s, whosi* raging waters rose higher i 
than tlie mountains, and tilled the air with broken - 
Avaves, with an universal mist, unrl witli thiek dark- j 
ness, so a.s nature seemed to lie in a secoml chaos; ; 
and upon thi.s eliaos rid the ilistressed ark that Uire \ 
the small remains of mankiml. .\o sea was e\'er »o j 
tiinmltuou.s as this, nor is there anything in prencnit ' 
nature to he eompare«l witli the disonliT of these J 
waters. All thejxictryr and all the hyiH-rUiles limit ; 
are used in the description of stoniui and raging ueai*, ; 
were literally true in this, if not iH-neath it. The 
ark w'aH reaJi.v carried to the toi>B of the liighest ! 
mountains, and into the places of the elou<l», and j 
throw'll down again into the deepc*st gulfs; and to ! 
this very state of the deluge and of the ark, whieli 
was a type of the ehurcli in tliis world, David WMnun 
to have allmlcxl in the niinie of the ehureli {I*mi xUi. 

7.) “Abyss calls upon abyss at the noise of thy 
catara<3t8 or w'ater-siwuts ; all thy waves and biUowa 
have gone over me.’* It was no doiilit an extmoi^^ 
nary and miraculous providence tliat could make a 
vessel BO ill-manned live UfKin such a sea ; that kept 
it from being dashed against the hills, or overwhelmed 
in the deeps. That abyss w'hich had devoured and 
swallowed up whole forests of woods, cities, and pro* 
vinces, nay, the wliole eartli, when it had conquered 
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ajl, and triumphed over all, could not deatroy this andtransientgloryof all thia habitable world ; how, by 
single ship. X remember in the story of the Argo- the force of one element breaking lr>o»o upon the rest, 
nautics (hum. Argonaut. 1. i. v. 47.), when Jason set ali the varieties of nature, all the works j/i art, all the 
) out to fetch the gulden tioece. the po«t saith, all the labourH of men, are reduoed to nothing ; all ihs^we 
i gods that day I(K)ke<l down from heaven to view the admired and adored before, as great aud luagntficent, 

I sliip, and the nymphs stood upon the mountain-tops is <dditerated or vanished ; aiid another fonnaiid face 
: to sea the noble youth of Thessaly pulling at the of things, jduin, simple, and evcrywheio the same, j 
oars; we may with more reason suj>yM)8e the good ovcfrspreadH the whole earth. Where are now the great; 


angids to have looked dinvn upon this ship of Noah’s, 
! and that not out of curiosity, as idle spec tators, but 


empires of the world, and ihtir great imperial cities ? 
Their pillavK, trojdiies, and monuments of. glory 1 


1 with a passionate* concern for its safety and deliver- fehow me where they stood, read the inscription, tell 
atiee. A shij), wIkjsc c^argo w’as no less than a wliole urn the vi< tor’h name ! What remains, what impres- 
worhl; th.'it carrii’d the fortune and ho]K S of all fK)s- sioiis, what ditfenneo distinction do you see in this 
terity; and if tliis had perished, the earth, fur ttny- ntass of href H(»me itself, eternal Home, the great 
til ing we had Inen nothing hut a desert^ a city, the emyire>^s ol tljo worM, win so domiuai.oo and 

great ru ip, a dead Ucau‘»f rubbish* fi^onV ttth deluge superntition, ancient and iinnlcm, make a great part 
m 't h ff'trdnilutfritfltjn. Ihit death and hell, the grave ‘*f *hc lu«ioryof this curt h, wlmt i.«> b( come of her now * 


^eiit ruip, a dcud heap ‘u rubbish* 4i*owt wic aeiuge 
m 't h r»''~Cunijagrhf^ • *hit death iiml hell, the grave 
and iTestnictiun, have their hmnds.’ 

VV't- cannot j^ursm* tin* author into further details, 
nor analyse the ingenious rtasoning by wliich he 
endeavours to defend bis tbcor\ from sfune <*f tin* 
many insuja'ralde objections w bi'di the jdaincst faets 
of geolog'v and natural pbilosftpby furnish aeainst it. 
'flu* concluding part of' bis work relates to tiie final 
(‘ont’agrati(»ii of tlie world, by w I icli, he supiioses, 
the hurr;i<'e of the ru'w c haotic, ma^s will la* restored 
to smoothness, and * leave a capacity for another 
World to rise from it.’ lien* llu* .stylo of the author 
rises i|)t*» a ma^uiticc-nce worthy ol the &ubliiinty of 
the^iUujug* and )u* conehides witli irnprga.sivii ximl > 
ajtpropriate leliectioirs on tiie transient nature of 
earlhlv' tilings. 'Die passage is aptly termed l»y 


ATldlson the autlmr’s funeral oration over hi.s gloU*. | 

- .. ... . j mouiitaii 

{T/o fund CfMo'fmtl'oi of Me frVoA,. ) 1 

‘ * * *' ■ . I these an* 

But not po«.!^lhlc, from imy station, to lutw.* : heftdii,an 
full pro.'^peci (-f this la^t .>ceijc of the cartli, for ’tis a fireat an 
mixture ul fire ari 1 darkiicss. Tliis new temple Is mighty j 
fdlcd w ith .sraokc wliile it is core-t'C’raling. and none* can SuinttT. 
enter into it. But I am aju to think, if wi* could ] . L 
cb*wn tipon thi*^ burning worM tT'om above the cl- ud«, T)i> jhi: 
Sind lia\r SI full \ ii W of it in all its parts, wc shuu!<l energetic 
think it a lively rupuc-scntsition g»f hell itself ; for fire 
and daiktu'ss ni'c the tw«> cbnT tilings by winch that 
«tat<' or ilial place uses to b<' dcscriUd ; ami tlicv arc 
both here mirigdcil logu-ihcr, with all other ingicdicnts We m 
that inukc that tophet that is prcjaircd of old (/.vuiu/i that all n 
XXX,) Here arc lakc.s of tire and lininstone, rivers td for tin- s 


She lai<l her foumlations de< p, and her palacea w'(?re 
xtroiig and suinptiioUH ; site gdoriht *! licrnclf, and 
lived delieinti«Iy, and said in In r heart, J sit a rjueeri, 
and shall .see no ,s/.n«.\v. ihit lier hour is com© ; she is 
wijied aw’av from tlie face of the earthy and buried.in 
oblivion. But it i not cities only, and 
works of men’s li.inds, liut tlie everla.sting^ hills, the 
nioimtaiiis ,'iiid r'-el-’ of the earth, are melted as wa^ ^ 
brtore the .sun, ..ad their place is nowhere found, 
iiere stor.d the Alp.s, a prodigious ran"© of stone, t-b® 
load of tin- earth. tlTflt' f overed hiaiiv countries, and 
tluur ariiis from the oca-an to tlie Black Soa ; 
this huge mass ot •'b Tie is softcmal and dissolved, as a 
tender cloud irdo rain, ller'c stood the African moun- 
i)tfTr8*;-?nid Alias whh Ids t,*], ab .vc the clouds. There 
was fro/ci: t auoasu.s, and 'i'auni-, and Imaus, and the 
mouiitaiiiS i;f Asia. .Xnd yonder, roward.s tlie north, j 
•'tood i)ic Bii<hieari hills, clotlied in ice and snow. All j 
these an* \ardshcd, dr opped aw.-ii- as th(*s:nosy upuii.lbciir ■ 
i headii, and swallowed up In arccffica"f lu:e. (Bcv.xr. it.) 
fireat and maiM llous are thy work.s, Lord flod Al- 
migdity j jii"! and trim arc thy ways, thou King of 
Saints. Hallolujah. 

Dr Bumet is k d by his subjecit into the following 
energetic j 


{lu^ruh of Jlurpjva Pr'ak.^ 


my 1 tedgkdvinji ni aTtor tr'n thon sand yulgiiiios vcmi i ing 
flames jvH at once, Ouck darkne.^-, and j>iliars of .'.moke 


lediciits We must not, }>y any means, admit or imagine ] 
(/.vuiu/i that all nature, and this great universe, wan made only i 
rivers of for tin- sake of man, the meanest of all inWUigent ■ 
rcmiiing c;reatures that wc know of ; nor that this little planet ! 
-r.'’inoke where we sojour*n for a few day.s, is the only habitahlckl 


tw isted about with Wreatlis of flume, like fiery siiakes *. jiurt <d' the unixerse : these are thoughts,grouudl^ | 
mountiirTiH vif earth thrown up into the air, and the un<l vinreasonable in theiiiselvca* axui also So derogflitdry d 
heavens dropping <lown in lumj^s of fue. 'l lu-'V thing- to the infinite pmver, wisvlvim, and goodness of the Xdrst j 
will nil bo lilrmlly true ecmerning that day and t’uuse, that ns Ibcy are absurd in reason, so they t 
that state of tin* earth. Ami if we mi ppi>se Beelzebub de.serve far Ix’tter to l»e marked and ct-nsured for 


and hi» apostate erew in the nh»l.st of this tierv fur- heitwiesi in religion, than many opinions that have ! 
nnee (and I know not wliere they can be else), it w ill been eensured for such in funner ages. How is it ' 
be hard to find any part cf the iiniverHe, or any state poKsible that it should enter into the thoughts of vain | 
of thing^s, that answers to so many of the pnmerties man to believe hini8cdf the priueipal part of OoiPs , 
and characters of hell, as thijs w'hieh is now bch>re us. nx^ation ; or that all the rest was ordained for | 

j But if wc suppose the storm over, and that the fire for his service <jr ,ple(t«m:c ? I^Ian, ’ fedlies we ' 


I hath gotten an entire victory over all other boilies, 


for his service <jr ,ple(t«m:c ? ^lan,' fedlies we; 

'taiigb at every ttay, or elst* eompluin of them j whose ! 


■and subdued everything to itself, the conflagration pleasures are \anity, and his jia^isions stronger than'; 

: will end in a ^ or in a sea of Are, cover- his ix*ason ; who himself every way weak aivd im- ' 

j ing tho whole ^lobc of the earth ; for, when the ex- j>otent; hath no power over extenial naiurt*, little | 

I terior region ot the earth is inelte<l into.a flwori. like over himself; cannot execute so much as bis own good 
! molten glaas or running metal, it w ill, according to the rcsolution.s ; mjiitab 1 e, imigular ^ p rone to evil. Surely, i 
i nature of other yattuiVica and (lepixxssions, if we made the least reflection ujwii ourselves with 

and faU. itttQ a regular suifoe^ an equal disUnc© iin[»arijaJity, we should be ashamed of such an 
e’ferjnrhamiiioiM lu This sea of like the gaut thought. How few’ of the.8c sons of men, for 

first abyss, will cover the face of the whole earth, make whom, they sav, all things were miule, arc the sons of 
a kind of second chaos, and leave a ciipaciiy for an- wisdom! how lew find the paths of life! They spend 
other world to rise from it. But that i# not our present a few days in folly and sin, and then ^ dowi|.,iiiJ^ 
business. I^et us only, if you plesise, to take leave of regions of d eath and mh^ ry. And is it j^ssible |p 
this subject, refltvt, upon this occasion, on the rani^ bclicnre thSt all nature, onu all Providence, are only, 


[ienre thSt all nature. 
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or principally, for their sake t Is it not a more reason¬ 
able character or conclusion which the prophet hath 
made, Surely every man is vanity ? Man that comes 
into the world at the pleasure of another, and f^oes 
out by a hundred accidents ; his birth and education 
generally determine his fate here, and neither of those 
are in his ovm power ; his wit, also, is as uncertain as 
his fortune ; he hath not the moulding of his own 
brain, however a knock on the head makes him a fool, 
stupid as the beasts of the field ; and a little excess 
of passion or melancholy makes him worse, mad and 
frantic. In his best senses he is shallow, and of little. 

I understandTii" ; and in nothing more blind and ig!io- 
ranT th’&la In things sacred and divine ; ho falls <l<*wn 
i before a stock or a stone, aiid says, 'J'hou art my CJod ; 
he can believe nonsense and eontradictioT»s, ai\d make 
it his religion to do so. And is this the grt‘at creature 
which God hath made by the might of hia power, and 
for the honour of his majesty ? upon whom all tilings 
must wait, to whom all thingv*? must he subservient ? 
Methinks, we have noto<l weaknesses and follies enough 
in the nature of man t this need not be added as the 
top and accomplislirncnt, that wdtli all these he is ffo 
vitTi' as to think that nil the rest of the world was 
made for his sake. 

Figuring to himself the waters of the sea dried up, 
he thus grandly describes the appearance of 

[77<c DriJ Bed of the Oreaa.] 

That vast and prodigious cavity that runs quite 
round the globe, and reacheth, for ought we know, 
from pole to pole, and In many places is nnsearchubly 
deep—when I present this g-reat gulf to my imagi¬ 
nation, emptied m all its waters, naked and gaping 
at the sun, strcteliing its jaws from one end of the 
earth to another, it appear> to me the most gliastlv 
thing in nature. What hands or instruinents could 
work a trench in the body of the earth of this vast ness, 
and lay mountains and rocks on the side of it, as 
ramparts to inclose it ? * * 

But if yre should suppose the ocean dry, and tluit we 
looked down from the top of .some high cloud upon the 
empty shell, how' honidly and barbarously would it 
look 1 And with what amazement should* we .‘^ec it 
under us like ^ii.op.<?ti hell, or a wide bottomless ph ! 
So deep, and hollow, and vA.^t ; so broken'and c<)n- 
Tvlseil; 80 everyvvay deformed and monstrous. This 
would effectually awnkm mir imagination, and make 
*U8 inquire and wonder how sucli a thing came in 
nature ; from what cause.s, by what force or engines, 
could the earth t>e torn in this prodigious manner ? 
Did they dig the sea with s})ades, and cairr}’ out the 
moulds in hand-baskets ? Where are the entrails 
laid ? And how did they cleave the rocks asunder ? 
If as many pioneers as the army of Xerxes had been 
at work ever since the beginning of the world, they 
could not have made a ditch of thi.s greatness. 
According to the proportions taken before in the second 
chapter, the cavity or capacity of tluj sea-channel will 
amount to no less than 4,6^19,090 cubical miles. Nor 
is it the greatness only, but that wdUl and multifarious 
confusion whicE we s€b~ih fBc parts and fashion of it, 
tfiat makes it strange aad uuacf'ountable. It is 
another chaos in its kind ; who can paint the flCenes of 
it I Gulfs, and precipices, and cataracts ; pits within 
pits, and rocks under rocks; broken mountains, and 
ra£^d islands, that look as if they had been countries 
ptuled up by the roots, and planted in the sea. 

Besides his * Sacred Theory of the Earth,* Burnet 
wrote a work entitled .^drcAa'o/l^/a PhiloBophica^ giving 
an account of the opinions of the ancients concern¬ 
ing the nature of things; with the design, as he say% 


‘ to vindicate and give antiquity it.s due praise, and 
to show that neither were our ancestors dunces, nor 
was wisdom or tnie philosophy horn with us.’ His 
opinion of the«ncient philosophers, however, seems 
to have l)een considerably exalted by his finding in 
their views some traces of liis own favourite thet>ry. 
In this work lie gave much offence to the orthcMlox, 
by expressing some fri'C opinions coiu’crning the 
Mosaic account of the creation, the fall of man, and ; 
the deluge ; he even eonsidcre<l the narrative of the | 
fall to be an allegorical relation, as many of the | 
fathers had nneiently taught. In a posthumous work | 
(hi (Viristlan Faith and Duties, ho gives the prefer- : 
cnee to those parts of ('hri.stiaiiity w hich refer to | 
human conduct over the disputed tbudrinal |^K)rtions. I 
Another posthumous treatise, On the State of the Dead 
and Ferivhu;,* is remarkable as inuintaiuin^ the 
linity of liell torments, and the ultiimlVC siilvation of 
tliRf whole human race. It is said that, in conse- : 
qnenec of holding these views. Dr Burnet, notwiiii- 
standiiig the patronage of 'fillotson, and the favour 
of King William, was shut out hv a cotnhination of 
his clericid bretlircri from high ecclesiastical prefer- ,1 
ment. 


i>n iiF.N’uv TMonr. 

Tlie last of the divines of the established church i 
whom we shall mention at i>re.scMt is Da Hknhv 
Mouf. (1()14“ 1(1S7), a very Ican\e<l <’uUivatur of the ; 
Platonic philosopliy. lb' d(‘Votcd his life to stiid% 
and religious meditation at ('ambridg^e, ainl stnam- i| 
ouslv refused to accept preferment in the church, 
which would have reiub red it neet‘S.*eiry for him to j 
h'ave what he e:\lled Ids paradise. '^I’l»e friemls 
of this reelu.sc j)ldlosopher onc<.‘attempted to tlecoy > 
him into a hisljoj)ri(*, and got him as far as White- j 
hall, that he might ki.ss the king's hand (»n the oe- j 
easion; hut wdien told for what purpose tliey had ! 
brought him thither, he refu.se<! to move a step: 
farther. Dr More publi.shed S('Vf‘ral w'ork.s for the i| 
promotion of religion atid virtue ; his moral doetriiu's j, 
are admirable, but some of his views are strongly 'i 
tinged witli my.stieisni, and gTo\imh (l on a jddlosophy ' 
w'hich, thougii considerable attention was pair! to it ' 
at the time wlien he lived, has now fallen into gene- | 
ral neglect as yjsionary and ahstird. He w as one (ff 
those who hold the opinion that the wisdom of the i 
Hebrews had descended to Pythagoras, and from him ! 
to Plato, in the writing.s of w)i(»m and his followers j 
he iK'Uevcd that the true principles (>f divine i>hilo- 1 
sophy were consequently to be found. For such a i 
theory, it is hardly necessary to remark, there is no 
good foundation, the .«iccoun*t given of Pythagoras’s 
travels into Hie cast being of uncertain* authority, 
and there Ix'ing no evidence that h(? hail any com¬ 
munication w ith the Hebrew prophets. Dr More 
was an enthusiastic and disinterested inquirer after 
truth, and is celehrate<l by his contemporaries as a 
man of uncommon benevolence, purity, an<l devotion. 
He once observed to a friend, ‘ that ho w’as thought 
by some to have a soft head, but lie thanked God he 
had a soft heart.’ Among his visionary notions was 
the idea that supornaturrd communications were 
made to him, under Hie direction of God, by a parti¬ 
cular genius or demon like that of Socrates; that 
he was unusually gifted wdth the power of explaining 

* Tlie two works mentioned aliovo w’oro originally pvblislMMl 
in Latin, under the titles De Fi<U et OfficiU CkrUlianorvm, and 
De Statu Mortnorum H Jiejiurfjmtinm. Both have been trana- 
latod; though tho author, appn'hensive of bad consequences 
from the publication of an Fnglish version of tbo latter, strongly 
protested, in a note, against its being rendered into the verna¬ 
cular tongue. 
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the prophecies of Bcripture; and that, when writing 
on that subject, he was under the guidance of a spe¬ 
cial providence. lie was, moreover, credulous ba to 
apparitions and witchcraft, but in tliis differed little 
, from many intelligent unci learned contemporaries. 
His works, though now little read, were extremely 
popular in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

! The principal of them are, The Mysttry of GiHiiineM^ 
7'he Mytilery of Inujuity^ A l>isaourse on the Immorta¬ 
lity of the i»ouI, Kthical and Aletaphynu'al AlanuaU^ 
several treatises against atheism and idohitry, and a 
dull and tedious ]>oein, entitled A Vlatonic Sony of 
the Soul. The following two stanzas are a favourable 
siKJcimeii of the last-named work ;— 

I [7'/tc Soul and i/oc/y.] 

; hike to a light tint lock’d in lunthoni dark, 
i AVheiT*hy by night our wary we guide 

I In sluhhy strec.ts, and <lirly chai'nelrt mark, 

I Some weaker rays through the black top do glide, 

' And tlusher !>ifreams iieiljait.H from }u»riiy side. 

! Hut when we've pass tJie peril of the way, 

• .\rrivM ::t lioii'c, and laid tliat exse aside, 

I The ntwke<l light how clearly doth it ray, 

1 And spre ad it^ joyful heums as hrigtit as summer's day. 

' Kven HO the suul, in thi‘< contracted stat<*, 

I (hudin'd t(> tljofc htrait iustruineJit- seu»c, 

I More ilull an<l narrowly d(dh operate ; 

! At this hole hear'<, the slglit must rav from tliencc, 

I Here tastt*s, iliere smelU : hut when she's gone from 
i hence, 

! Like naked lamp she is one sltining *^j'here, 

1 And rouiid uL'Ut has p«‘rfect cogn(*-<*ence 
I \Vhat<‘’er in her liorizon doth apjaar: 

I She is one orh (d sojjse, all eye, all airy ear. 

I (If tlu,' ])ru»c eoin)M>sition of Dr More, the mi1 >- 
! jtjined extracts, the first from his ‘Mystery of (ohI- 
lines.s,’ and the second from * An Antidote against 
i Athehiiu,’ will serve iis specimens :— 

j \/hvonf Contnn plat uni of tin: (f 6o</.] j 

j Whether, therefore, our eyes he struck with that j 

nioix’ radiant lustre of the sun, or whether we hehoUl 
I that more placid ami calm Wauty »..f jhe ntoon, or be 
' refreshed with the sweet hreaihitigs ()f the oja-n air, 

I or 1 h‘ taken up with tin* conlcmplation of those ]>ure 
I sparkling ligdits of the hiars, or stand ust'.uisheii at 
I the fishing downfalls of some mighty river, n.s that 
of Nile, or admire* the Jieiglil of some iiisuperahle 
and inaccessible rock or mountain ; or with a plca- 
Hiint horror and chillues.s look upon some silent wood, 
or Holemn shady grove ; whether the face of heaven 
smile upon us with a eheerful bright azure, or look 
upon us with a more sad atid minacious counteuanci*, 
dark pitchy chviuD being charged with thunder and 
lightning to let fly agtiinst the earth ; whether the 
air he cool, fresh, and healthful ; or whether it he 
sultry, contagious, and }>estilentiul, so that, while we 
gasp for life, we are forced to draw’ in a sudden and 
inevitable death ; whether the earth stand firm, and 
prove favourable to the industry of the artifieer; or 
whether she threateit tin; very foundation.^ of our 
buildings with trembling and tottering earthquakes, 
acoornpanied with remugient eelioes and ghostly mur¬ 
murs from below ; whatever notable emergeneics happen 
for either good or bad to us, these are the Joves and 
Vejoves that w’e worship, which to us arc not fwawy, 
but Oiie Oody who has the only power to save or destrc'v. 
And therefore, fVoin whatever part of this magnificent 
temple of hiH—the world— ho «»hall send forth his 
[ voice, our hearts and eyes are presently directed tliither- 
i ward with fear, love, and veneration. 


an 


iNatu)^ of the Evidence of like Existence of Qodi\ 

When I say that I will demonstrate that there is 
a (iod, I do not promise that I will always produce 
such arguments that the reader shall acknowledge so 
strong, as he shall be forced to confess that it is utterly 
unjKJHsiblc that it should be otherwise ; but they shall 
be such as shall deserve full assent, and win full as¬ 
sent from any unprejudiced mind. 

For I conceive that wc may give full assent to that 
which, notwith.Htanding, may possibly be otherwise ; 
which I shall illustrate by several examples :—Sup- 
IK>He two men got to the top of Mount Athos, and 
there viewing a stone in the form of an altar with 
ashes on it, and th<* footMteps of men on thos ashes, 
or some Wonls, if you will, as Optivio 3/ax/wio, or To 
ayaoato TVao, or the like, written or scrawled out upon 
the ashes ; and one of them should cry out, Assurtidly 
here have been some men that have done this. But 
the other, more nice than wise, should reply. Nay, it 
may ]tossihIy Di otherwise ; for this stone may have 
naturul’y grown into this very shajK.*, and the seeming 
ashes may he no ashes, that is, no remainders of any 
fuel burnt tliere ; hut some unexplicable and unper- 
ceptihle liiotion** of the air, or other particles of this 
t! lid matter that N active evcrytvhere, have wrought 
.'Oiue partri of the matter into the form and nature of 
a'^hes, ami have fridged and played about so, that they 
have aDo figured tllo^e intelligihle characters in the 
same. Hut would jiot anybody deem it a piece of 
weakness, no less than dotage, for the other man one 
whit to recede from his tonner apprehension, but as 
fully us ever to agree with what lie pronounced first, 
notwithstanding this have possibility of being other¬ 
wise ? 

.‘no of anchors that have been digged up, cither in 
plain fields or mountainous j)la<*es, as also the Homan 
urn« With hsIich and inscriptions, as Sei'vrianus Ful, 
Linm^ an<i the like, (»r Homan coins with the effigies 
ami names of the Caisai-s on them, or that which is more 
ordinary, the .-kulls of men in every churchj^ard, with 
the right figurt*, and all tliose necessary perforations for 
tlu* pa>>ing of the vessels, besides those conspicuous 
hollows for the eyes and rows of teeth, the m utylocides^ 
tthfM'lihUy and what not. If a man will say of them, 
that the motions of the yiarticlcs of the matter, or 
som«* liidden sjK?rinatie power, has gendered these, both 
ancliors, urns, coins, and .nkulls, in the ground, he doth 
liut pronounce that which human roa-son must admit 
is j»ossihIe. Nor can any man ever .so demonstrate 
that those etuiH, anchors, ami unis, were once the 
artifice of men, or that this or that skull was once a 
part of a liviiig man, that he shall force an acknow¬ 
ledgment that it is impossible that it should lie other¬ 
wise. Hut yet I do not think that any man, without 
doing manifest violence to his fivculties, can at all 
suspend his assent, but frt*ely and fully agree that 
this or that skull was once a part of a living man, 
and that these anchors, unis, and coins, were certainly 
once made by human artifice, uotwithfitandlng the 
jiossibilitv of being othenvise. 

And wiiat I kave said of assent is also true in di»-^ 
strut; for the mind of man, not enued nor prejudiced, 
will fully and irreconcilably disagree, by its own 
natural sagacity, wdiere, notwithstanding, the thing 
that it doth thus n'solvedly and undoubtedly reject, 
no wit of man can pnrvc impossible to bo true. As 
if we should make such a fiction as this—that Archi- 
mede.H, with the same individual body that he had 
when the sohiiers .slew him, vs now safely intent upon 
his geometrical figures under ground, at the centre 
of the earth, far from the noise and din of this world, 
that might disturb hia meditations, or distract him 
in his curious delineations he makes with his rod upon 
the dust; which no man living can prove impotMdblo* 
Yet if any man does not as irreconcilably dissent 
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0ucli a fable as this, as from aiiy falsehood imaginable, 
assuredly that man is next door to madness or dotage, 
or does enormous violence to the fi-ee use of his fa¬ 
culties. 

During the same j>eriod, some writers of eminence 
appeare<i among those bodies of Protestant Chris¬ 
tians who did not conform to the rules of the esta¬ 
blished church. The most celebrated of these are 
Baxter, Owen, Calamy, Flavel, h'ox, Barclay, Penn, 
and Bunyun. 

RICHAIID BAXTER. 

BicnARD Baxter (1615-1691) is generally es- 
I teemed the most eminent of the noncQnformist 



liichiinl liaxter. 


divines of this period. II is first employment was that 
of master of tlie free scliool at Dndk^y, in whieli town 
he afterwards became distinguisluHl as a ])reaeher, 
first in connexion with the estaltlislied clmn-h, and 
subsequently as a dissenting minister. Ilis labours 
there are said to have been of marked xitility in im¬ 
proving the moral character of the inliabilants, and 
increasing their respect fur n ligioii. Though he 
sided with parliament during the civil war, he was a 
zealous advocate of order ,and regular government 
both in ehnreh and state. When C'romwell usurped 
the supreme power, Baxter opeidy expressed liis dis¬ 
approbation, and, in a conference with tlie l*roteetor, 
plainly told him that the people of England con¬ 
sidered monarchy a blessing, the loss of wdiich they 
deplored. After the llestoration, ho was appointe<l 
one of tlie royal chaplains, hut, like Dr Owen, refused 
' a bishopric offered him l)y l^cjrd Clarendon. During 
the jMjrsecution of the nonconformists, ho was occa¬ 
sionally much molested in the performance of his 
ministerial duties; in 168.5, he was, on frivolous 
grounds, condemned by the infamous Jefireys for 
aedition, but by the king’s favour obtained a release 
from the heavy fine imposed upon him on this occa¬ 
sion. Baxter, wlio was a man of enlarged and lil)eral 
views, refrained from joining any of tho.se sects into 
* which the dissenters were split; and he was in con¬ 
sequence generally regarded with suspicion and dis¬ 
like by the more narrow-minded of them. Ills 
character was of course exposed to much obloquy 
in his lifetime, but is now impartially judged of, 
posterity having agreed to look upon him as ardently 


devoted to the cause of piety and good morals, 
esteeming worth in whatever denomination it was 
found; and one who, to simplicity of manners, added 
much sagacity as an observer of hiinmn affairs, i 
By many even of liis contemiwraries his merits were j 
amply aeknowledgt'd; and among his friends and , 
admirers he had tlie lionour to reckon Dr Barrow, i 
Bishop Wilkijis, and Sir Matthew Hale. Baxter 1 
engagt‘d in many controversies, chiefly against the | 
principles of the Antinoniians hut his writings on ! 
other subjects likewi.se numerous. The renuirk j 
of one of his biographers, that the works of this in-1 
dustrious author are sullicient to form a library of : 
themselves, is hardly ov(‘reh:irge<l, for not fewer than 
one hundred and sixty-eight publications arc named 
in the catalogue of bi.s works. Tlair contents, : 
Avbieh include bodies of practical and theoretical 
divinity, are of course very various ; none of tliein : 
are now much read, except the practical ])ieces, esiu*- 
cially those entitled T/ie Saint's Kvirlasting Jivst, j 
and /I ('till to tin- Ihu'onvntai. Tlie hitter was so 
I)o])ular when puMishfd, that 20,000 copies are sakl 
to havo hoiai sold in a singk* year. His work en- ; 
titled Thi‘ ('ertaiutg of tfu' World of Spirits fullg \ 
rvint'i d hg unquestionahU Jfistoiit's of Appaf itions and 
Witidirra/ts, Oju rations, I’tdrrs, So., is interesting to' 
tho enrion^. Baxter wmte a laielid, liberal, and | 
rational Aarralh'r of tin most Mrmoratdr Passages of' 
his JJ/v anti Times, whi< h a]>peared in a few 

yt’urs after Ills death. It is liigldy instruetive, atul.! 
like Baxter's writings generally, was a favoiivite 
book of Dr .lohnson. Onr ( haracti r of tliis pr»»(hie- | 
tioii will be fully boriu' out ly the following ex- . 
tracts :— j j 

!? 

L/' 'ruits of Pnji rlt net tf Jlunian Chararkr.] i! 

I now Nce more' good and imtre evil in all nieii than | 
herelufure I did. I see tliut gooil men aix* not so go«)d j 
a> J onee lln»n::kt they were, hut have more im]>erfee- , 
lions ; {itid tliut nearer u|»pvou<'li .'Uid fuller trial <lotli i 
make the he^.t u}>)>eai iiion* W(uk and fiulty tlmn their j 
adinirer.N ui; a distance think. Aiid I liml tliat few h 
are biul <‘iilier mulieious eneinic*' or eensoriou-^ ;| 
M-parutiiiir professor'^ do imagine. In some, imb ed, I I 
fiml that hunmii nuiure is corrupted into a greater ;} 
likeness to deviN than 1 niiee thought anv on earth 1 
had been. Bui even in the wicked, usuulfy there is ! 
more for gru<-i* t - make udvai'tuge of, and more to ; 
testify for (!od and holiness, than I once believed , 
Uien had le-en. i ■ 

1 le^s admire gift-, of utter{inc(', and hare profession j| 
of religion, than I once di«i ; and li.'ne imicli more ! 
charity for many who, hy tin* vant of gifts, do nuik<' i 
an obscurer ])r<»fcssl <01 tlian thc\. 1 once thought tliut ! 
ulniost all that could j»rav movfngly and llucntly, and | 
talk well of religion, Imd been saints. Hut exj*C‘ri- j 
dice lialli ojiened to me flliat odious crliiK's nuiy eoti- 
sist Avith high profe.sHi(»n ; and 1 liave met with div(Ts 
ohsciire persms, not noted for any I'xtrnordinary pro¬ 
fession, or fiirwardness in religion, but, t/iily to live a I 
(juiet blameless life, whom T have after found to have j 
long lived, as far as I could discern, a truly godly and 
sanctified life ; only, tlieir prayers and <htties ivt-re by 
accident kept .secret from other men’s observation. 
Y<*t he that upon this pretence Avould confound the 
godly and the nngodlv, may us well go aliout to lay 
heaven and hell together. 

[Jlu,rter*8 Jmhjmmt of his Writings.'] 

Conceniing almost all my writings, I mu«t confess 
that my own judgment is, that fewer, \iell studied and 
polished, had been better; but the reader who can 


T 


* See note, i>ago 42S. 
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■Bfely censure the books, is not fit to censure the au¬ 
thor, unless he had been upon the place, and ac* 

? uaintcd with all the occasions and circumstances, 
ndoed, for the * Baini^s Rest/ 1 had four months* 
vacancy to write it, but in the midst of continual lan- 
^ishiug and medicine ; but, for the rest, I wrote them 
in the crowd of all my other employments, which would 
allow me no preat leisure for polishin^^ and exactness, 
or any ornament; so that I scarce ever wrote one sheet 
twice over, nor stayed to make any blots or interlinings, 
but was fain to let it go as it was first conceived ; and 
when my own desire was rather to stay upon one thing 
long than run over many, some sudden occasions or 
other extorted almost ail my writings from me ; and 
the apprehensions of present usefulness or necessity 
prevailed against all other motives ; so tliat the di¬ 
vines which were at hand with me still put me on, 
and ai>provetl of what 1 did, liecause they were moved 
by present necf'SHitios as well as I ; but those that 
were far off, and f» It not thost; nearer motivcjs, did 
j rather that I had taken the other way, and p ib- 
I lished a few elalx*rato writings ; and I am ready my- 
I self to be of their mind, when I forgot the ease tliat 1 
I then stood in, and have lost the sense of former mo- 
1 lives. 

i And tills token of my weakness so accompanied 
those my youngo-r studies, that I was very apt to 
start uj> controversies in the way of my practical 
; writing's, and also more desiifois to acquaint the 
! world with all that I took to be the truth, and to 
ashauU those book'' by name wdiich I thought did u-nd 
to deceive th<.‘m, and did contain unsound and dan¬ 
gerous (bx'lrine ; and the reason of all this was, that 
1 was th«*n in the vigour of my youthful apprehen- 
Ki<»ns, and the new appearani'e of any ^acred truth, it 
was more apt t<» affect me, and 1 k' more Iiighly valued, 
than afterwards, when eonimonness had dulled my 
delight ; an»l I «lid not sufliciently <iisceni then how 
rnucli, in most of our controversies, is verbal, and up<tn 
mutual mistakes And withal, I knew not how im¬ 
patient divines v.<‘re of l*<‘ing contrudicte<l, nor how' it 
, would stir u[i all their ]M»wers to defeml what they h.ive 
J once said, and to rise uj> against the truth wliich is thus 
!| thrust upon them, as the nn^rtal enemy of their honour ; 

) and I knew not how hardly meu’s minds arc changed 
! fnmi their former apprt'hensions, Iw the evidence never 
! so jdain. And I have jx'rceived tluit nothing so much 
hinders the reception of the truth as yrging it on men 
; with too harsh importunity, and falling too heavily 
on their eiTors ; fur hereby you (‘ugage their honour 
1 in the business, ami they defend their eTTors as thenv- 
' selves, and stir up all their wit and ability to o]qv>se 
I you. In contnnersies, it is fierce opj>ositi<*n whicli is 
1 the liellows to kindit* a n*sisting /eal ; when, if they l>e 
j neglected, and their opinions lie awhile despised, they 
I usually cool, ami Ciune again to themselves. Men 
■ arc so loath to be drcuiched with the truth, that I am 
I no more for going that W'ay to work ; and, to confess 
I the tnith, 1 am lately much prone to the contrary ex- 
I tremc, to be too indift'erent what men hold, and to 
keep my judgment to myself, and never to mention 
aiiything wherein 1 differ from another on anything 
which I think 1 know more than he ; or, at least, if 
he receive it not presently, to silence it, and leave him j 
to his own opinion; and I find this effect is mixed ! 
occortling to its causes, whicli are some g<K)d and some 
bad. The bad causes are, 1. An impatienci' of mcn’.s 
w«|aknes8, and mistaking fonvardness, and self-con- 
ceitedness. 2. An abatement of my sensible esteem 
of truths, thmugh the long abode of them on my mind. 
Though my judgment value them, yet it is hard to be 
equally affected with old and common things, as with 
new and rare ones. The l>ettcr causes are, 1. That I 
am much more sensible than over of the necessity of 
living upon the principles of religion which we are all 
agreed m, and uniting in these ; and how much mis¬ 


chief men that overvalue their own opinions have done 
by their controversies in the cdiurch; how some have 
destroyed charity, and some caused schisms by them, 
and most have hindered godliness in themselves and 
others, and used them to divert men from the serious 
prosecuting of a holy life; and, as Sir Francis Bacon * 
saith in his Essay of Peace, ‘ that it is one great bcue- 
fit of church peace and concord, that writing contro¬ 
versies is turned into books of practical devotion for 
increase of jiiety and virtue.* 2. And I find that it i 
is much more fur most men’s good and edification, to 1 
converse with them unly in that w-ay of godliness 
which all are agrctMl in, and iK)t by touching upon dif¬ 
ferences to stir up their corruptions, and to tell them | 
of little more of your knowledge than what you find j 
them willing to receive fn>m you as mere learners ; ; 
and therefore to stay till they crave infurmaiion of I 
you. We mistake men’s disctist s wlien we think j 
there needeth nothing to cure their errors, but only to j 
bring^ them the evidence of truth. Alas ! there are | 
many distempers of mind to he removed before men j 
arc apt to receive that evidence. And, therefore, that 
church is happy where order is kept up, and the abi¬ 
lities of the ministers Command a reverend submission 
from the hearers, and where all are in Christ’s school, 
in the distinct ranks of teachers and learners; for in 
a learning way men are ready to rec^ove the truth, 
>.ut in a disputing way, they come armed against it 
with prejudlfce and animosity, 

[iJesur of 

1 am much less regardful of the approbation of man, 
and set much lighter by contempt or applause, than i 
I did long ago. I am oft suspicious that this is not ! 
only from the increase of self-denial ajid humility, ; 
but partly from my being glutted and surfeited with j 
S human applause: aiid all worldly things appear most j 
' vain anu unsatisfactory', when we have tned them j 
most. But though I feel that this hath some hand in ! 
the effect, yet, a.«- far as I can |H.‘rceive, the knowledge j 
of man’s iiothingness, and God’s transcendent ! 

ness, with whom Vi Is that I have most to do, and the , 
swiacuf the brevity of hunuui things, and the uraniesg ' 
ut are the principal causes of this effect; | 

w hich some have imiuited to self-conceited ness and 
mo^toaity. 

[Chanyt inBajiicr^s Estimate of his Oicn and other Men^s 
K nou'h’dff( 

lleretof tre 1 knew* much less than now, and yet I 
was not half so much acquainted with my ignorance. 1 
I had a great delight in the daily new- discoveries j 
which I iiuule, and of the light which shined in upon j 
me (like a man that cometh into a country where he \ 
never was In^fore); but 1 little knew either how imper- | 
fectly I undei'stood those very points whose discovery < 
so much delighted me, nor how much might be said ■ 
ngaiirst them, nor how’ many things 1 w'as yet a stranger * 
to : but now I find fargreater darkness uj*on all things, ! 
and perixivc how very little it is that we know', in j 
comparison of that which we are ignorant of, and have | 
far meaner thoughts of my own understanding, though 
I must needs know that it is better fumishetl than it 
was then. 

Accordingly, I had then a far higher opinion of 
learned Twrsous and Iwoks than I have now; for what 
I wanted myself, I thought every reverend divine had 
attained and was familiarly acquainted! w'ith ; and 
j w'hat lK>ok8 1 understoodl not, by reason of the strange¬ 
ness of the terms or matter, I the more admired,, and 
thought that others understood their worth. But now 
experience hath constrained mo against my will to 
know, that reverend loomed men are imperfect, nskd 
know but little as well as I, especially those th«t 
think themselves the wisest; and the better I am ac- 
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q^inted with them, the more 1 i)erccivc that we arc 
Ml yet ill the dark : and the more I am acquainted 
with holy men, that are all for heaven, and pre¬ 
tend not much to subtilties, the more 1 value and 
honour them. And when 1 liave Htudied hard to un¬ 
derstand some abstruse admired book (as De StHmtia 
Dei, De ProrUefitia circa Malum, Dc Ikcrctis, Dc Prrc- 
detef'minatime, Dc Libert ate CrcatiD'o;,* kc.), I have but 
attained the knowledge of human imperfection, and to 
see that the author is but a man as well as I. 

And at first I took more upon mv author’s credit 
than now I can do ; and when an author was highly 
commended to me by others, or please<l me in some 
part, 1 was ready to entertain the whole ; whereas now 
I take and leave iji the same author, and dissent in 
some things from him that I like best, as well us from 
others, 

iOn the Credit due to Jlisturi/,^ 

I am much more cautelous in my beliet of history 
than heretofore ; not that 1 run into their extreme, 
that will believe nothing because they cannot believe 
all thijigs. But 1 am abundantly satisfietl by the ex¬ 
perience of this age, that there is no believing two 
sorts of juen, ungodly men and partial men ; though 
i an honest heathen, of no religion, may be believed, 
j vrhere enmity against religion biasseth him not ; yet 
a debauched Christian, besides his eiitnity to the 
power and practice of his own religion, is seldom with¬ 
out some further bias of interest or faction ; especially 
when these concur, and a man is both ungodly and 
ambitious, esjanising an interest contrary to a holy 
heavenly life, and also factious, embodyiiig hims<*lf 
with a sect or party suited to his spirit ami designs ; 
there is no believing liis word or oath. If you read 
any man partially bitter against (Uhers, as diflering 
from him in opinion, or as cro>s to his greatness, in- 
terest, or designs, take heed how you Ixdieve aiiy more 
than the historical evidence, di^tinet from his w<>r<l, 
compelleth you to believe. The })rodigi<uis lies wliich 
have been y)ubli8hed in this age in mutters of fa<'t, 
with unblushing conf\<knee, even wlierc th<»usands «*r 
multitudes of eye and ear-witricsses knew all to be 
false, doth call men to take IummI what history tlmv 
believe, especially where power and violence uffordeth 
that privilege to the reporter, that no man dare answer 
him, or detect his fraud ; or if th(*y do, their writings 
are all supprest. As long its num have liberty to ex¬ 
amine and contradict one another, one may partly 
conjecture, by comparing tlicir wonls, on which side 
the truth is like to lie. But when great men write 
history, or flatterers hy their appointment, which no 
man dare contradict, believe it but us you are con¬ 
strained. Yet, in these cases, I can freely ludieve 
history : 1. If the person show that he is acijuainted 
with what he saith. 2. And if he show you the evi¬ 
dences of honesty and conscience, and the fear of (lod 
(which maybe much perceived in the spirit of a writ¬ 
ing). 3. If he appear to be impartial and charitable, 
and a lover of goodness and of mankind, and not 
possessed of malignity, or personal ill-will and malice, 
nor carried away by faction or personal interest. Coii- 
sciouable men dare not lie: but faction and interest 
abate men’s tcndeniess of conscience. And a charit¬ 
able impartial heathen may speak truth in a love to 
truth, and hatred of a lie ; but ambitious malice and 
false religion will not stick to serve themselves on any 
thing. * * Sure I am, that as the lies of the Papists, 

of Luther, Zwinglius, Calvin, and Beza, are visibly 
malicious and impudent, by the common plenary con¬ 
tradicting evidence, and yet the multitude of their 

♦ TbO00 Latin titles of books signify. Of the Knowledge of 
God, Of ProvAdonoe concerning Evil, Of Decrees, Of Predesti¬ 
nation, Of the Liberty of the Creature. 


seduced ones boUeTo them all, in despite of truth and | 
charity ; so in this a^e there have been sudi thiuili 
wTitten against parties and iiorsons, whom the writers 
design to make oiUous, so notoriously false, ns you 
would think, that the sense of their honour, at least, 
hliould have made it iiniM)«sible for such men to write. 
My own t?ycs have read such w'ords anti actions as¬ 
serted with most vehement, iterated, unblushing con¬ 
fidence, which abundance of car-witnesses, even of | 
their own parties, must needs know to have l>t»en alto* 
gfthtT false ; and therefore having mysell'now written i 
this history of myself, notwithstanding my pi-ote.sta- ' 
tion that l liaveiit)! in anything wilfully gone against 
the truth, 1 expei t no inore ciixlit from the i*eiidcr : 
than the sidf-evidem iug light of the matter, with con- f 
current rational advantages from persons, and things, 
and other witnesses, shall constrain him to, if he la.* 
a pei-son that is unaccjuninted with the author him¬ 
self, and the otlier evidences of his veracity and credi- 
biliti'. 

[ {7/<ir«r/cr o/.SVc Matthew 

He was a man of no (juiek utterance, hut spake with 
great n asitn. He was mo>t precisely just ; insornin'h 
that, I believe, ht‘ would have lost all he Inid in the 
world rather than do an unjust act. Patient in hear- j 
ing the most tedious speicli which any man Iiad to 
make tor hiin.-ell. Tlu' pillar of justice, llu^ refuge of » 
the subject who feared (»ppre-sion, and t»ne of tlic i 
greatest honours of his majesty’s govirnmcnt ; b/r, : 
w ith some other upright judges, he upheld the homuir 
<»f the Knglish nation, that it fell not into the reproach 
of arbitrariness, iTuelty, ami utter confii.-ion. Kvery ' 
man that had u just cause, was almost past hair it he 
could hut bring it to the court or ussi/e wliere he w’a.s 
judge; ft»r the other judgtvs seldom eontradieted him. ; 

He was the great instrument for rebuilding London ; 
for when an act was ma<le for deciding all contnner- 
sies that hindered it, he was the constant judge, who 
for mulling followeti the work, and, hy his prudenctt 
and justice, removed u multitude of great imjicdi- 
ments. 

His great advantage for Innoccncy was, that he wnts 
no lover of liehes or rd* grandeur. His garb W'os too i 
plain ; he studiimsly avoided all unnecessary famili¬ 
arity with great jiersons, and all that manner of li^ ing | 
which signilieili wealth and g^reatness. He kept no • 
^greater a family than myself. 1 lived in a small i 
house, which, for a pleasant hack opening, he had a i 
j mind to; hut caus<d a stranger, that he might not l>e I 
suspected to be the man, to know of me wdiethcr 1 ! 

[ were willing to part with it, hefoix* lie would meddle i 
with it. In that house he lived contentedly, without 
any j»omp, and without cosily or troublesome retinue 
or vi.sitors ; but not witliout charity to the poor. He 
continued tlic study of physicH and malhematicD still, 
a.s his great delight. He hatli himself written four i 
volume.s in folio, three of which 1 Iiave read, against ; 
atheism, Sudduceism, and infidelity, to prove fust the j 
Deity, and then the immortality of luairs soul, and j 
then the truth of Christianity and the Holy Scrip- j 
ture, answering the intiders objections against Scrip¬ 
ture. It is strong and ma.sciiline, only too tedious for 
impatient reailers. He said he wrote it only at vacant 
hours in his circuits, to regulate his meditations, find¬ 
ing, that while he wrote down what ho thought on, his 
thoughts were the easier kept close to work, and kept 
in a method. But J could not persuade him to pub- 
li.sh them. 

The conference which 1 liad frequently with him, 
mostly about the immortality of the soul, and other 
philosophical and foundation points, was so edifying, 
that his very questions and objections did help me to 
more light than other men’s solutions. Those who 
take none for religious who frequent not private meet- 
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ingii, Icc., took him for an excellently rlghteon* moral 
nmii; but I, who heard and read his serious expres¬ 
sions of the coiHremmonts of eternity, and saw his lore 
to all good men, and the ])laineleHHness of his life, 
thought better of his piety than vny own. When the 
I people crowded in and out of niy honse to hear, he 
openly showed me so great respect Ixjfore them at the 
door, and ne^'-er s[>ake a w'ord ogninHt it, as was no 
small encouragement to the common people to go on ; 
though the other sort muttered, that a judge should 
seem so far to countenance tliat which they took to be 
against the law. lie was a great lamenter of the ex¬ 
tremities of the times, arid of the violence an<l foolish¬ 
ness of the pr<?dominunt clergy* and a great desirer of 
such abatements as might restore us all To serviceable- 
nesi and unity, lie liad got but a v<tv siiiall estate, 
though he had liiOg tlie greatest practice, Inrcause he 
would take but little moTtey, and undertake no more 
business than he coubi well de'.patcb. lie often offered 
to the lord chancellor to resign his jdiK c, when he was 
blamed for doing that winch be supposed was justice. 
He hafl lH*en llie learned ,'<elden’M intimate friend, and 
one of his executors ; and because tlie llobbians and 
other infidels woubl have pcrsua^lcsl the world that 
Stddeu wu^s of tlit i: mind, I desired him to tell me the 
truth therein. He assure<l me that Selden was an 
j earnest professor of th(‘ Chrittian faith, ninl so angry 
an adversary to Ilohbes, that he hath rated him out 
of the room, 

of the Sabbdth in Ihurtcr^s Yim(h.\ 

* 1 cannot forget, that in inv youth, in those lute 

i times, when we lost the laliours of some of our con- 
fonnahle gtally teachers, for not reading puhlicly the 
' hook of sports ami ilancing on the Lonl's Hay, •aie of 
my father’s own tenants was the town juper, hire<l hy 
tlie year (for many veins together), and the j>Iace of 
the dancing assemhly was mtt an humlred yards from 
our (loor, W'e coubi nut, on the Lonl’s Huy, either 
read a chapter, or pray, or sing a [isalin, or catechise, 
or instruct a servant, hut with the muse of the ]»ipe 
1 and tabt»r, and the shoutings in thestre<‘t, coniinuaily | 
in our ears. I'.ven among a tractable people, we were | 
j th<* common scorn »d‘all the rabble in the streets, uml j 
calkal puritans, precisians, and hypocrites, because we 
rather cliose to read the Scriptures than to do as they . 
did ; though tlieiv was no savour of m^neonfonnity in ! 
our family. And when tlie people by the book were ! 
allowed to jday and ilunce out of public service time, ■ 
they coubi so hardly break oil’their sjiorts, that many 
a time the reader was fain to stay till the pijH‘r and 1 
player* would give over. Sometimes the morris-dan- j 
cers would come into the churcli in all their linen, j 
and scarfs, and Rntic-dn‘ssc.s, with morTis-l*ells jing- i 
ling at their legs ; and as soon as common prayer was 
read, did haste out presently to their play again. 

[ Theological GmUroverms.'^ 

mind being these many years immersed in 
studies of this nature, and having also long wearied 
myself iu searching what fathers and schoolmen have 
said of such things before us, and my genius abhorring 
confusion and equivocals, I came, by many years’ 
longer study, to perceive that most of the doctrinal 
controversies among Protestants are fax more about 
equivocal wrords than matter; and it wounded my 
soul to jMjrceivo what W'ork both tyrannical and un¬ 
skilful disputing clergymen had made those thirteen 
hundred years ui the world I Experience, since the 
year 1643, till this year, 1675, hath loudly called me 
to repent of my own prejudices, sidings, and censur- 
ings of causes and persons not understood, and of all 
the miscarriages of my ministry and life which have 
been thereby caused; and to make it my chief work 


to call men that are within my hearing to more peace¬ 
able thoughts, ad'ections, and practices. And mj en¬ 
deavours have not been in vain, in that the mintsten 
of the <*ounty where I lived were very many of such 
a peaceable temper, and a gi'eat numlier more through 
till* land, by Hod’s grace (rather than any endeavours 
of mine), are so minded. But the sons of the cowl 
were exasyierated the more against me, and accounted 
him to l>e against every man that called all men to 
love and peace, and was for no man as in ^contrary 


JOHN OWEN'. 

Dr John flw'Ev (icib H>93), after studyiPT at 
Oxford for the church of England, liecame a Presby¬ 
terian, but finalh' joined tlie lndei>endents. He was 
highly esteemed by the parliament w hich executed 
till* king, and was frequently called upon to preach 
Ixfore them. ('roniw elJ, in particular, was so highly 
pleased with him, that, when going to Ireland, he 
insisteil on Dr Owen accompanying hint, for tlie 
purpose of regulating .'ind sujHTintending the college 
of ]>uhlin. After sjiending six months in that city, 
Owen returned to his clerical duties in England, from 
w hich, how ever, he vms again sjieedily cidled away by 
^’.omwell, who t<K)k him in IG.vO to Edinburgh, wliere 
he 8iK.nt six months. Subsequenth', he was promoted 
to tlie deanery of »'hrist-church college in Oxford, 
and 8(K)n after, to the vice-chancellorship of the uni¬ 
versity, which oITices ho held till Cromwell’s death. 
After the Kestoralion, he w'u.s favoured by Lord 
(’larendmi, wlio oHired him a preferment in the ! 
( hurch if he would conform ; but this the principles j 
of Dr Owen did not jHTinit him to do. Tlie perse- j 
eution of the nonconformist.s reiK‘atedly disposed j 
him to emigrate to New'England, but attachment to j 
his native country prevaileil. Notwithstanding his 
dei’ided hostility to the church, the amiable disposi- 
tions and agreeable maimers of Dr Owen procured 
him much esteem from many eminent churchmen, ! 
among whom w as the king himself, who on one oc- | 
easiou sent for liim, and, after a conversation of two | 
hours, gave him a thousand guincTtstobe distributed ; 
among those w ho had sullered must from the recent i 
pcTsecutioii. He was a man of extensive leaniiiig, ; 
and most estimable character. As a jireaeher, he 1 
was eliKiuent and graceful, and displayed a degree of i 
moderation and lilierality not very common among 
the seetarii's with whom he was associated. His 
extreme industry is evinced by the voluininous- 
ness of his publications, wdiieh amount to no few'cr i 
than seven volumes in folio, twenty in quarto, and 
about thirty in oidavo. Among these are a collec¬ 
tion of t<ennons, A'-r/wsditm on the KpiMile to tJiC 
llchrcws, A JMjicourse of the Holy Spirit^ and The 
iHx'inc Original and Authority of the Scriptures. 

The 8 t 3 'ie of Dr Owen merits little praise. He 
wrote too nipidlj' and carelessly to x>roduce ciomposi- | 
tions either vigorous or Iwautiful. The graces of 
style, indeed, were confessedly' held by him iu con¬ 
tempt ; for in one of his prefaces we iiiid this plain 
declaration, * Know, reader, that you have to do with 
a jK‘rson who, provided his w'ords but clearD express 
the sentiments of his mind, entertains a nxed and 
absolute disregard of all elegancxj and ornaments of 
speech.’ The length of his sentences, and their intri¬ 
cate and parenthetical structure, often render them 
extremely tedious, and he is far from happy' in the 
clioic'c of the adjectives with which they are en¬ 
cumbered. In a word, his diction is, for the most 
part, dry, heavy, and pointless, and his ideas are 
seldom brought out with |x>werfhl effect Robert 
Hall entertained a decided mitipatiiy to the writings 
of tliis celebrated divine. * I can’t tliink how ypti 
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like Dr Owen/ said lie to a friend j «I can't read 
him vith any patience; I never read a page of Dr 
Owen, air, without finding some confusion in his 
tliougUts, either a truism or a contradiction in terms.’ 
* to, he is a double Dutchman, floundering in a con¬ 
tinent of mud.’ For moderation in controversy. Dr 
Owen was most honourably distinguished among the 
theological warriors of his age. ‘ As a controversial 
writer,’ says his excellent biographer, Mr Orme, 
‘ Owen il generally distinguished for calmness, acute¬ 
ness, candour, and gentlemanly treatment of his op¬ 
ponents. He lived during a stormy perio<l, imd often 
experienced the bitterest provocation, but be very 
I seldom lost his temper.’ 


EDMUND CALAMY. 

Edmund Calamy (1600-1666) was originally a 
clergyman of the church of England, but had become 
a nonconformist before settling in Loudon as a 
preacher in 1639. A celebrated production against 
Episcopacy, called Smecti/mnuuj!!, from tlie initiids 
of the names of the writers, and in whicli Calamy 
; was concerned, appt^ared in the following year. He 
j was much in favour with the I’resby teriau party; and, 
i ill liis sermons, which were among the most jHipular 
of the time, occasionally indulged in violent political 
declamation ; yet he was, on the whole, a moderati* 
man, and disapproved of those fonible measures 
' which terminated in the death of the king. Having 
; exerted liimsclf to promote the restoration of Charles 
IL, he subsequently received the oiler of a bishopric ; 
1 but, after much deliberation, it was rejected. Tl»e 
I passing of the act of uniformity in 1662 made him 
: retire from his ministerial duties in the metrf)polis 
several years before his death. The latter event was 
hastened by tlie impression made on his mind by the 
great fire of Ijondon, a view of the smoking ruins 
having strongly and injuriously affected him. Jlis 
sermons wx-re of a plain and practical character; and 
: five of them, pul)li8hed under the title of 7'he GihIIi/ 
Mann Arh, or a City of Jicfuye in the J)ay of kis iJis- 
\ fress, acquired much popularity. 

j JOHN FLAVEL. 

I John Flavel (1627-1691) was a 2ealous preacher 
at Dartmouth, where he >vas greatly molested for 
his nonconformity during the i>erseeutions. His 
I private character was highly resiKicUble, and in the 
I pulpit he was distinguished for the warmth, fluency, 

I and variety of his devotional exercises, wliich, like 
his writings, were somewhat tinged with enthusiasm. 

1 His works, occupying two folio volumes, are wTitten 
I in a ydain and jxTspicuous style, and some of them 
j are still highly valued by persons of Ckdvinistie opi¬ 
nions. This remark applies more particularly to his 
j Husbandry Spiritualise^ and Naviyatum Spiritualised, 
in wliich the author extracts a variety of pious les¬ 
sons from naturid objects and phenomena, and the 
common oyierations of life. M&ny of his sermons 
have been published. 

MATTHEW HENRT. 

Matthew Henry (1662-1714) was the son of 
PWhp Henry, a pious and learned nonconformist 
minuter in Flintshire. He entered as a student of 
law in Gray’s Inn; but, yielding to a strong desire 
for the office of the ministry, he scxin abandoned the 
pursuit of the law, and turned his attention to 
theology, which he studied with great diligence and 
zeal, in 1685 he was cliosen pastor of a noncon- 
i formist congregation at Chester, where he 
ciated about twenijy^five years. In 1711 he changed 


the scene of his labours to Hackney, where he con¬ 
tinued till his death in 1714. Of a variety of theo¬ 
logical works published this excellent divine, the 
largest and best known is his Commentary on the 
Bible, which he did not live to complete. It was 
originally printed in five volumes folio. The Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistles was adde‘d by various 
divines, (^^nsiderod as an explanation of the sacred 
volume, this poi)ular prtKluction is not of great 
value; but its practical remarks are peculitirly in¬ 
teresting, and have secured for it a place in the very 
first class of expository w'orks. Dr Olinihus Gre¬ 
gory, in his Memoir of the Kev. Kul)ert Hall, men¬ 
tions, resiHicting that cmiiK'nt preacher, that for the 
last two years of his life he read daily two (rhapters 
of Matlhew Henry's Ctanmentary, a work which ho 
had not iK'fore read consecutively, though he had 
long known and valued it. As he proceede<l, he 
felt increasing interest mid pleasure, greatly admiring 
tlie copiousness, variety, and pious ingenuity of the 
thoughts; the simplicity, strength, and jiregnancy 
of the expressions. The following extract from the 
exposition of Matthew vi. 24, may be taken us h 
s|KX‘imen of the nervous and pointed remarks with 
which the work abouiuis. 

Yt (\innot Serve (rod and Mavimmi. 

Mumiuun is u SyriiK' word that Hignifios gain, so 
that whatever is, or i-, aceouiiied by us to he gain, is 
maniinon. * Whatever is in the world—the lust ot the 
lle-h, the lust of the tye, and the ]>ride of life’—is 
maininoii. 'I'o some, their belly is their maiurnon, and 
they serve that ; to oilu rs, their case, their sports and 
pH^liInes, air their inatniiion ; to others, worldly 
riches ; to others, Ijonouiv; juel prefennents : the 
praise and applause of men wio< the Bharisees* 
maininou : in u word, seif the unity in which the 
world’s trinity eentres—sensual se<'ular self, is the 
inaininoii which caniu)t be served in eonjuncti«>ii with 
(lod; for if it be served, it is in competition with him, 
and in eoiitradietion to him. He (ba^s not say we laust 
not, or wc should not, but we cannot serve (.jud and 
matiuuon ; we cannot love both, or hold to both, or 
hold by both, in observance, oWdienee, attendance, 
trust, and dependence, for they arc contrary the one 
to the other, (ifxl savs, ‘My son, give me thine 
heart Aluininon says, ‘ No—give it me.’ (iod says, 
‘Be content with sui'h things as ye have Mainiaun 
says, ‘ Hrasp at all that ever thou eanst—“ Uein, reiu, 
quocuntjue modo, rein”—money, in<*ney, hy fair means 
or by foul, money.’ (1 'mI says, ‘ llefraud not ; never 
lie; be honest and just in thy dealing's Mammon 
says, ‘ Cheat tliy own father if thou canst gain by it.* 
(iod says, * Be charitable Mammon says, * Hold thy 
own ; thi.s giving undtx's us all.’ (lod says, ‘ Be care¬ 
ful for nothing Mamneui says, ‘Be careful for every¬ 
thing.’ (iod says, ‘ K'eej) holy the .Sabbath day ;* 
Munimon says, ‘ Make use of that day, as well aa any 
other, for the world.’ Thus inconsistent are the com¬ 
mands of (iod and Mammon, so that we cannot nerve 
both. I.iet us not, then, halt between (iod and lirval, 
but ‘ choose ye this day whom ye w ill serve,’ and abide 
by your choice. 

i 

OEOlUlE FOX. 

George Fox, the fbunder of the Society of Friirndf, 
or, as they are usually ternied, Quakers, w as one of 
the most prominent religious enthusiasts in an age 
which pnaluced them in extraordinary abundiuicc* 
He was the son of a weaver at Drayton, in l^eices- 
tershire, and was born in 1624. Having been ap¬ 
prenticed to a shwmakcr who trailed in wool and 
cattle, he sixjiit much of his youtli in tending sheep, 
an employment which allowed btm ^ Indtilge 
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propensity for musing and solitude. When about 
nineteen years of age, he was one day vexe<i by a 
disposition to iiiteniperance which he observed in 
two professedly religious friends whom he mot at a 
fair. ‘ I went away,* says he in his Journal, ‘ and, 
when I had done niy Iniginess, returned home; but 
I did not go to Ix'd tliat night, nor could I sleep; 
but sometimes wjdked up ami down, and sometimes 
! prayed, and cried to the I^)rd, who said unto me, 
i “ Thou seest how young i>eoi)le go togetlier into 
j vanity, and old ])eople into tin; earth; thou must 
i forsake all, young and old, keep out of all, and ho a 
I strangirr to all/’ ’ This divine conuimnie ition, as in 
j the warmth of his imagination he considen'd it bj 
I l>e, was stTUpulously olxyed. Leaving his relations | 
j and maHt<*r, ho lK-to<)k Idmself for several years b» 
i a wandering life, which was interrupted only for a 
few months, during whieli he wies prevailetl upon 
i to reside at lujme. At this time he seejiis to have 
l)een completely insane. In the course of his melan- 
elnily wamlerings, In* sometimes, for weeks together, 
passed the night in the ojkiii air, and used to spend 
entire days without susteminee. ‘ My troubles,’ 
says In*, ‘(ontinued, and 1 was t)ften under great 
temptiiliwns. I fasted mueh, walked abroad in soli¬ 
tary places many days, and often look my Ihble and 
sat in hollow trees aiul lonesotiu* ]>Iaei's until night 
came on; ami fre(iuently in the night wjdked inourn- 
bdly ulkiiit l»y myself; for I was ii man of sorrows i 
in the lirst workings of tlie Lord in me.' < hi another 
oeeasion, ‘I was in a lust for aUmt ten days, iny 
spirit being greatly exeri:ised on truth’s l>ehalf.’^ At 
this jjertod, as well ns during tlie remainder of his 
life, i'ox had iminy dream.s and visions, Jind sup¬ 
posed hinuself to receive suiKTuaturul messages fnan 
above. In hi.s .lourind he gives an juaMumt of a par¬ 
ticular movement of bis mind in singularly lx*auti- 
fvil and imjn’c ssivi' langmige : ‘ Oiu* morning, lu* 1 
w'as sitting by tlie tire*, a great elou ’ came over me, 
and a temptation Ixset me, aiul I sate still. And it 
was said, All tilings Ciune l>y nature ; and the 1.de¬ 
ments aiul Stars eame ovi r me. so that I wav in ii 
moment ipiite idouded wiili it; but, inasMimh as 1 
sate still and said ruitliing. tiie jveoph- of the house 
perceived nothing. And us I sate still under it an<l 
let it aloiu% a living hope rose in me. iind a true 
voici' ar<‘He in me whieli eriiMl, 'I'hen^is a living (onl 
who madi* all things. And imi.irdiatidv the cloud 
and ti inptatitm vanished away, and the life rose over 
it Jill. Jinil my heart wnis and I prais»Ml the liv¬ 

ing (owl.’ Afterw’ards, In* tells us, ‘ the Lord’.s power 
broke forth, and I bad great ois'Jiings and projibe- 
oies, and spoke unto the pev>ple of the things of 


the nio»fc Bolemn occa«ion. Acting upon thete viewu, 
be Bometiines went into churches while service was 
going on, and interrupted the clergymen by loudly 
eontnulieting their statements of doctrine. By these 
breaches of order, and the employment of such un- 
cereinoniouB fiiBhions of address, as, ‘Come down, 
thou deceiver!' he naturally gave great otfence, which 
led sometimes to liis iiniirisonment, and sometimes 
to severe treatment from tlie hands of the populace, i 
At l>erby he w as imprisoned in a loathsome dun¬ 
geon for a year, and afterwards in a still more dis- 
^isting cell at Carlisle for half that pericxi. To this 
ill-treatment he submitted wdth meekness and re¬ 
signation ; uiul out of prison, also, there was ample | 
opi>ortuiiity for the exercise of the same quj'^ities. i 
As an illustration of the rough u>agc which he fre- I 
quently brought upon himself, we extract this affect- \ 
ing narrative from his Journal:— j 

[Fojj^s Ill^tmitnunl at VlverBtone.'] | 

I'ho people were in a, rage, and fell upon me in . 
tin* .-^tceple-houHC befo re his rdustice .Sawn-y^s] face, ! 
knocked me down, kicked im , and trampled upon | 
me. So great was the uproar, that some tumbled , 
over their seats for f(’ar. At last he enme and took ; 

; »e from the peoi'lt, led me out of the steeple-house*, | 
aiul put me into the hands of the constables and | 
other otiicers, bidamg them whip me, and put me out 
of the tow'ji. Many friendly people Ixinsr come to the 
market, and some tf» the «itee]de-h<)use to hear me, 
♦liverx of these they kimcked down also, and broke 
their hetids, so that the bh>o<l ran down several ; ami 
.ludire Kell’s moh running after, to see what they 
Would do will; me, they threw him into a ditch of 
water, s<i»nic of tJiem crying, ‘ KmK.k the teeth out of 
his head.’ When they had haled me to the common 
mow sid<*, a inuhitude following, the constables and 
other otlieei-s gave me .<<01110 bhuv.s over iny hack with 
willow-roiis, and thru^t me among the rude multitude, 
who, having furnished themsehe*; with staves, hedge- 
stake*^, holm or holly-l>ii'>lies, fell upon me, and l>eat 
I me upon the head, arms, and shoulders, till they hawl 
1 deprived me of sense; so that I fell down upon the 
' wet c*>mmon. When I recoveie«l again, and «uw' my¬ 
self lying in a watery eominon, and the people stand¬ 
ing about mv\ I lay .still a little while, and the power 
of the l.onl sjming through me, and the eternal re- 
fn‘“^hings revived me, so that 1 stood up again in the 
str<*ngtheniiig ]>ower of the eternal < Jod, and stretching 
i out mv arms amongst them, I said with a loud voice, 
j‘Strike again! lure an* my arm.*i, my head, and 
I rl»i*<>k*< !’ rhen they begun to full out among tbem- 
1 seh es. 


(iod, which they heiinl with attention and Hilenee. 
and went away and spread the fjime thereof’ ('on- 
eeiving himself to Ini divinely eommissioned to 
convert his conntrvmi'n from their sins, he began, 
about the year 1647, to teaeli piildicly in tin* vit i- 
] nity of Ifuekenfleld and Manebester, wheinx^ be ; 
’ travclleil tlirougli several iieighlxuiring eounties, i 
I haranguing at the markct-pbiees against the viees 
|! of the age. He had now formed the opinlon.s, that 

I a learned education is unnmvssarv to a minister; 

II that the exi.steuce of a separate elerieal profession 

11 is unwsurante d by the Bible *, that the Creator of 
the world is not a dweller in temples made with 
hands; and that the Scriptures are not the rule either 
of conduct or judgment, but that man should follow 
‘the light of Christ within.* He K*lievie<i, moretner, 
that he was divinely commanded to abstain from 
taking off' his hat to any one, of whatever rank; to 
use the words tlute tmd tkm in addressing all ixirsons 
with whom he communicated j to bid nobexly gmsl- 
morrow or good-night ; and never to bend liis knee 
to any one in autliority, or toko an oath, even on 


In I6v1a, Ji'ox returned to his native iowm, where 
lie continuei.1 to prv'aeh, dispute, and hold confer- 
eiici-s, till lie wtis sent by ('oloncl Hacker to Crom¬ 
well, under tlie charge of Captain Drurv. Of w hat 
followe*d, hia dournal contains the subjoined parti- 
milars. 

I/tgcn*?V»r triM 0//irr CrwMfrrt/.] 

After Captain Drury had lodged me at the Mer¬ 
maid, over agaiioit the .Mcw^ at Charing-Cross, he 
went to give thi* rrotiM'tor an account of me. When 
he came to me again, he told me the Protector ic- 
quirt'd that I sliould promise not to take up a canial 
sword or weapon against him or the government, a« 
it then ; and that 1 sltould write it in wliat words 
1 saw' good, and set my hand to it. I said little in 
reply to Captain Drury, but the next laoniing I was 
moved of the Lord to "write a paper to the Protector, 
by the name of CHiver Cmmwcll, wherein I did, in the 
presence of the Lord Ood, declare, that I did deny 
the wearing or drawing of a ‘carnal sword, or any 
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other outward weapon, against him or anj man ; and 
that I was sent of (loci to stand a witness against all 
. violence, and against the works of darkness, and to 
turn people iix>in darkness to light ; to bring them 
from the occasioji of war and fighting to the peaceable 
Gospel, and from being evil-doei*s, which the magis¬ 
trates* sword should be a tcrx'or to.’ ^^'hen 1 had 
writteji what the Lord had given me to write, I set 
my name to it, and gave it to Gaptain Drury to hand 
to (Oliver Cromwell, which he did. After some time, 
Captain Drury brought me before the Protector him¬ 
self at Whitehall. It was in a morning, before he 
was dressed ; and one Harvey, who had come a little 
among friends, but was disobedient, waited upon 
him. When I came in, I was movetl to say, ‘ Pcat'c 
be ill this house ami I exhorted him to keep in the 
fear of God, that he might receive wisdom from him ; 
that by it lie might l>e ordered, and with it might 
order all things under his hand unto ( Jed’s glory. I 
spoke much to him of truth ; and a great deal of dis¬ 
course I Lad witli him about religion, wherein lie 
carried himself very moderately. Put he said we 
quarrelled with the jiriests, whom he called ministers. 
I told him, ‘I did not cpiarrol with them, they quar¬ 
relled with me and my friemls. Put, said I, if we 
own the prophets, Christ, and the apostles, we cannot 
hold up such teachers, prophets, and sluqiherds, as the 
prophets Christ and the apostles declared against ; 
but w’e must declare against them by the same jiower 
and spirit.’ Then I showed him that the prophets, 
Christ, and the apostle.s, declared freely, and declared 
against them that did not declare freely ; such us 
preached for filthy lucre, divined for money, and 
preached for hire, and wove covetous and greedy, like 
the dural) dogs that could never have enough ; and 
that they who have the same spirit that Christ, and 
the prophets, and the niiostlos had, could m»t but 
declare against all such now, as they did then. As 
I spoke, he several times said it was very good, ami 
it was truth. I told him, ‘That all (. hristendoju (so 
called) had the Scriptures, hut they wanted the power 
1 and spirit that those had who gave forth the Scrip¬ 
tures, and that was the reason they wt-ro not in fclb.*\v- 
ship with the Son, nor wltli the Father, nor with the 
Scriptures, nor one wdtli another.’ Many more wonls 
I had with him, but j>eople ciiining in, 1 tlrew a little 
back. As 1 was turning, he eatclied me by the band, 
and with tears in his eyes said, ‘Come again to my 
house, for if thou and I were but an hour of a day 
together, w'c should be n(?arer one to the <»ther ;’ add¬ 
ing, that he wished me no more ill than he did to hi.s 
own soul. I told liim, if he did, lie wronged his own 
soul, aiid admonished him to hearken to (Jod’s voice, 
that ho might stand in his counsel, and obey it ; iuid 
if he did so, that w ould keep liim from liarduess of 
heart; but if he did not hear God’s voice, hi.s heart 
would be hardened. He said it was true. 'Flien 1 
went out ; and when Captain Drury came out after 
me, he told me the lord Protector said I was at liberty, 
and might go whither I would, 'i'hen I was brought 
into a great hall, where the Protector’s gentlemen 
were to dine. I asked them what they brought me 
thither for. They said it w as by the Protector’s order, 
that I might dine with them. 1 bid them let the 
Protector know I would not cat of his bread, nor drink 
of his drink. When he heard this, he said, ‘Now 1 
sec there is a people risen that I cannot win, cither 
with gifts, honours, offices, or places ; but all other 
sects and people 1 cam’ It was told him again, ‘That 
we had forsook our own, and were not like to look for 
such things from him.’ 

The sect headed by Fox was now becoming 
numerous, and attract^ much opposition from the 
pulpit and press. He therefore continued to travel 
through the kingdcnn, expounding his views^ and 


answ'cring objections both verbally and by the pub¬ 
lication of controversial pamphlets. In the oourse 
of his jHiregrinations be still sutlered frequent im¬ 
prisonment, sometimes as a disturber of the peace, 
and sometimes because he refused to uncover his 
head in the presence of magistrates, or to do violence 
to his principles by taking the oath of idlegiance. 
After reducing (with the aasistanco of his educated 
disciples Rol>ert llarchiy, Samuel Fisher, and George 
Keith) the doctrine and discipline of liis sect to a 
more systematic and ixTinanent form than that in 
wliich it had hitherto existed, lie visited Ireland and 
the American plantations, employing in tlie latter 
nearly two years in confirming and increasing his 
follower.s. He afterwards repeati dly visited Holland, 
and other parts of tlu* continent, for similar purposes. 
Ho died in London in IGUii, aged sixty six. 

'J'hat Fox was a situ'cre believer of what he 
preached, no rational doubt can be entertained ; and 
that he wa.s of a meek and forgiving disposition 
towards his i>crseciitors, is equally unqnestionahle. 
His integrity, also, wa.s so renuirkahle, that his 
w’ord was taken us of eipial value witji his oath. 
Religious enthusiasm, however, arnou*'' to mad¬ 
ness in the earlier stagi* of’ his caret* ^ him into 
many extravagances, in wliiclv few n .rs of the 
respectable .society whieli lie limnded'^'i^'e partaken. 
The severitk s so liberally intlicted on him W'tre ori¬ 
ginally occasioned by thfise breaches of the [wace 
I alreuiiy spoken of, and no doubt also by wjiat in his 
I spee(;hes must have appeared blaspliemous to many 
j of his lieaiM'rs, His ]mblic addresses were usually 
! jirefaced bv such ]>hras(*s as. *'Fhe Ixnjdhath ojKfned 
to nu‘*1 am moved of the Lord/ *1 am sent of 
the Lonl (Jod of heaven and earth.’ In a warning 
to inagistrate.s, he .says» ‘ All ye powertrof the earth, 
(dirist is come to reign, aiul is among you, and ye j 
know him not.’ Addressing the ‘ seven parishes at 1 
the Land’s Knd,’ his language is eqmdly strong: i 
‘ C'hrist,’ he tells them, ‘ is tome to t<, acli Ids people I 
himself; and < very one that will not hear tbi.s jiro- j 
pliet, wliich God bath raised up. ;iHd whi(“h .Mo.ses i 
sjiake of, when he said, ‘‘Like unto me will God !! 
rai.>e you up a ])rophet, him shall you hear;” every T 
one, 1 say, that will not hear this prophet, is to lie i 
cut off.’ And stronger still is what we find in this j 
passjige in Ids .Journal: ‘ From (^oventry I w'cnt to ij 
Atherstone, and, it Iniug their leetiire-day. 1 was i 
moved to go to their chuial, to speak to the priest 
and the people. Tliey were generally jiretty quiet; : 
only some few raged, and wamld have had my rela- j 
tions to have Ixmnd me. I declared largely to them, | 
that Got! w'as come to teach his jn-ojile himself, and I 
to bring them from all tlu ir man-imele teachers, to 
hear hi.s Son; and some were convinced there.’ In ! 
conformity with these high pretensions, Fox not I 
only acted as a jirophet, hut assunie<l the power of 
w'orking miraeles—in the exercise of winch lie claims 
to liavx* cured various individuals, including a man 
vvho.se arm had long been disabled, and a woman 
troubled w ith King’s Evil. On one occasion he ran 
w ith bare feet through Liclifleld, exclaiming, ‘ Wo 
to the blocKly city of Lichfield!’ and, when no cala¬ 
mity followeil this denouncement as ex]K;!cted, found 
no better mode of accounting for the failure than 
discovering that some Christians had once lieen slain 
there. Of his jiowxT of dis(!erning witch(% the fol¬ 
lowing examples arc given in lii.s Journal;— ‘As I 
wiy sitting in a house full of jicople, declaring the 
word of life to them, I cast mine eyes uxH)n a woman, 
and I discerned an unclean spirit in her; and I was 
moved of the Lord to siKjak sharply to her, and toW 
her she was a witch; whereupon the woman went 
out of the room. Now, I being a stranger there, 
and knowing nothing of the woman outwardly, the 
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people wondered at it. and told me afterwarda I had 
discovered a ffreat thing, for all tlie coantry looked 
upon her as a witch. Tliu Ixird had given rne a 
spirit of <iiBccnnng, hy which 1 many times saw 
the states and conditions of people, and could try 
their spirits. For, not long before, as I w'lis going 
to a meeting, I. saw women in a tiehl, and J discerned 
them to l>e witches; and 1 was moved to go out of 
my way into the field U) them, ami to declare unto 
them tlicir conditions, telling tiicni plainly they were 
in the spirit of witchcraft. At another time, there 
eamc siicii on om^ into Sw'artlunore Hall, in the 
meeting time, and I was moved to 8i)eak sharply to 
l»er, and told lier .she wa.s a witcli; and the jK'ople 
I said afterw^ards, she w'as generally accounted so.’ 


The writings of George Fox are comprised in 
three folio volumes, printed respectively in 1694, 
1698, and 1706. The first contains his Joumtdf 
largely quoted from above; the second, a collection 
of ids KplntUs; and the third, his Doctrinal Pieces, 


ROBERT BARCLAr. 


Robert Barclav (1648-1690), a country gentle¬ 
man of Kincardineshire, has already been mentioned 
os one of those educated Quakers who aided Fox in 
systematising the doctrines ami discipline of the 
sect. Ily the publication of various able w'orks in 
defence of those doctrines, he gave the Society of 
Friends a much more respectable station in the eyes 





of people (tf iitlu r ]icrsnasions than it had previously 
fH’cupied. His fatluT, who wa.s a c\tloncl in the 
army, h.ad hecii converted to (>uakeri.<m in 1666, : 
and he himself was skhui afh r iinluee»l to i nihrace 
the Sami' views. In taking this step, he is said to 
have aetcil chieny from the dictate.'? id’ Ids undir- 
standing ; tliongh, it must l>e added, the e.\i^t(ne^' 
of considcrahlc enthusiavsm in his disjH)siti«>n was 
indie.'ited l>y a reniarkahle einaimstance mentioned 

hy himself.namely, that, feeling a strong im]>ulse to 

pjis.s through tlie stn ets of Ahcrdeeii ehdlu'd in saek- 
eluth and a.slies, he <*uuld not Ik* msy till he olvyed 
wliat he snpjHised to Ih' a divine command. His most 
celebrated priHluction is entitled .la ApoltHfp fhj the 
True, ('hnsthin Dirimtt/, (ts the Sarnc /.■» h<l<lJarth and 
Preached hp the People in Scorn called Quakers. This 
work, which apiH'ared in Latin in 1076, and in Kng- i 
lisli two yeur.s after, is a learmsl and xnethotlicul 
treatise, v(*ry difll rent from what the world e.xiKvted 
on «neh a suhjei t, and it was therefore read with 
avidity Inith in Britain and on the continent. Its 
most remarkable theological featiiri? is tin* attempt 
to prove that there is an internal light in man. 
which is bt'tter fitted to guide him aright in reli¬ 
gious matters than even the iScriptures themselves; 
the genuine dwtrines of which he as.serts to Ik? ren¬ 
dered uncertain by various Headings in different 
manuscripts, and the fallibility of translators and 
interpreters. These cireumstances, says he, * and 
much more which might bo allcgcMl, puts the minds, 
even of the learned, into infinite doubtm scruples, 
and inextricable difficulties; whence wc may vciy 
aafely conclude, that Jesua Christ, who promised* to 


he .always with hi.s children, to lead them into all 
truth, to guard tluin against the devices of the 
enemy, and to establish their faith upon an immove¬ 
able rock, left them not to lx.' princii»ally ruled by 
that Avhieh was subject, in itself, to many uncer- 
itainties; ami therefore he gave them his Spirit as 
their j>rincipal guide , Avhich neither moths nor time 
can wear out, nor transerilK'rs nor translators cor¬ 
rupt ; w hieli none are .so young, none so illiterate, 
none in bo remote a place, but they may come to be 
rea('ht‘d and rightly informed hy it.’ It would be 
erroneous, however, to regard this work of Barclay 
as an exposition of all the doctrines which liavc been 
; or are prevalent anK>ng the Quakers, or, indeed, to 
consider it as anything more than the vehicle of 
such of his own views, as in his character of an 
a|H>logist he thought it desirable to state. * This 
ingenious man,* says Moslicim, ‘ appeared as a patron 
and defender of Quakerism, and not as a professed 
teacher or expositor of it.s various dfx'trines; and he 
interpreted and modified the opinions of this sect 
after the manner of a champion or advocate, who 
undertakes the defeiu'c of an (xlious cause. IIow, 
then, does he go to work ? In the first place, he 
observes an entire silence in relation to those funda- 
nicntnl principles of Christianity, concerning Avhich 
it is of great conscquencre to know the real opinions 
of the Quakers; and thus he exhibits a system of 
theology that is evidently lame and imi)erftx!t. For 
it is the peculiar business of a prudent apologist to 
pass over in silence pointa that arc scarcely suscep¬ 
tible of a plausible defence, and to enlarge upon 
those only whidi the powers of genius and eloquence 
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may be able to einlx^llish and exhibit in an advan¬ 
tageous point of view. It is observable, in the 
second place, that Barclay touches in a slight, siii>er- 
flcial, and hasty manner, some tenets, which, when 
amply explained, had exiwsed the Quakers to severe 
censure; and in this he discovers plainly the weak¬ 
ness of his cause. Lastly, to omit many otlier 
observations that might be made here, this writer 
employs the greatest dexterity and art in softening 
and modifying those invidious doctrines which lie 
cannot conceal, and dare not disavow; for which 
purpose he carefully avoids all those phrases and 
terms that are made use of by the Quakers, and are 
peculiar to their sect, and expresses their tenets in 
ordinary language, in terms of a vague and inde¬ 
finite nature, and in a style that easts a sort of 
mask over their natural aspect. At this rate, the 
most enormous errors may be held with impunity; 
for there is no doctrine, however absurd, to which 
a plausible air may not he given by following the 
insidious method t)f Barclay ; and it is well known 
that even the doctrine of Spinoza was, with a liki‘ 
artifice, dressed out and disguised by some of his 
disciples. The other writers of this sect have de¬ 
clared their sentiments with more frtHHioin, ]x?rspi- 
cuity, and candour, particularly the famous ’William 
Penn and George Wliitehead, whose writings deserve 
an attentive perusal preferalily to all the other pro¬ 
ductions of that community.'* The dedication of 
Barclay’s ‘Apology’ to King Charles 11. has always 
been particularly admired for its resjH'ctl’ul yet 
manly freedom of style, and for the pathos of its 
allusion to liis majesty’s own early troubles, as a 
reason for his extending mercy and favour to tlie 
j persecuted Quakers. * Thou hast tasted,’ says la*, 
i; ‘ of prosperity and adversity; thou knowest what it 
i is to he banished thy native (‘ountry, to lx* over- 
j ruled, as well as to rule and sit uixui the throne; 
and, being oppressed, thou liast reason to know liow 
hateful the oppressor is to both God and man: if, 
after all these warnings and advertisements, thou 
; dost not turn unto the Ixml witli all thy heart, hut 
I forget him, wlio rememlK;rcd thee in thy distress, 

! and give up thyself to follow lust and vanity, surely 
I great will be thy condemnation.’ But this appeal 
' luid no efiect in stopping jxrsecutiou; for after his 
I return from Holland and Germany, which he had 
I visited in company with Fox and Fenn, he was, in 
I 1G77, imprisoned along witli many other C^^iakcrs, 

I at Aberdeen, through the instrumentality of Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp. He was s<h)ii lilxTated, however, and 
subsequently gained favour at court. ik)th IVnn 
and lie were on terms of intimacy with .lame.s II. ; 
and ju.st before the sailing of the Prince of Orange 
for England in 1G88, Barclay, in a private conference 
with his majesty, urged liim to make some coiices- 
sions to the people. ’J1»e death of tliis rcfspectahle 
and amiable person took place about two years after 
tliat event 

We extract from tlie ‘ Apology for the Quakers’ 
what he says 

fjainst Titles of Honryurfi 

We affirm xiositively, that it is not lawful for Chris¬ 
tians either to give or receive these titles of honour, 
as, Your HolineKs, Your Majesty, Your Excellency, 
Your Emincncy, &c. 

First, because these titles arc no part of that obe¬ 
dience which is due to magistrates or superiors ; neither 
doth the giving them add to or diminish from that 
subjection we owe to theniy which consists in obeying 

* Moshetm'f EcoIesMical Histoiy. Cent, xvii., oba]X iv., j 
sec.a. i 


their just and lawful commands, not in titles and 
designations. 

Secondly, we find tiot that in the Scripture any 
such titles are used, either under the law or the gosjiel} 
hut that, in speaking to kings, princes, or nobles, they 
used only a simjile conipcirati‘>n, as, ‘ O King !’ and 
that without any further designution, save, perhaps, 
the naiiio of the person, as, ‘ O King Agrippa,* &c. 

Thirdly, it lays a ncccHsity upon tdiristians most 
frequently to lie ; heciiusc the persons obtaining these 
titles, either hv election or hereditarily, may fre- 
(pieiitly he found to have nothing really in tliem de¬ 
serving them, or answering to them : ax some, to whom 
it is said, ‘ Your Excellencv,’ having nothing of excel¬ 
lency in tliem ; inul who is calletl, * Your Grace,* 
u}*j>cur to he an enemy t** graci* ; and he who is called 
‘ Your Honour,’ is known to l>o base and igmdilo. I 
wonder wliat law of man, or what ]mtont, ongljt to 
oblige me to make a lie, in calling good e\ ll,and (‘vil 
good. I wmnler what law of man can necnn* me, in 

d(*ing, from the just judgment of (iod, tJwit will 
make me count for every idle W'ord. And to lie is 
sometliing more. Surely Christians should he ashamed 
I that Muh laws, manitestly crossing the law of God, 

I .should )m‘ among tliein. * *, 

Fourthly, as to thoM' titles of * Holiiics.s,’ ‘ Fmi- 
neney,* and * Fxeelleney,’ u^ed among the Papists* to the 
poiH* and cardinals, ^<•. ; and ‘firaetj,* ‘ ]a>rd»lnp,’ and 
‘ \Vor-'hip,’ used to tin* elergy among the Protestants, 
it is a inosi bhispljeinoiiH usurpation. For if tliey use 
‘lIoHiicss’ and ‘ (irai'e’ heeaufco tlioaii things ought to 
he in a pope or in a liisliop, how come they to Usurp 
that peculiarly to tlunnsehesl Gught not holines.^ 
ami g*raec to i)c in every Christian? Ami xo eiery 
Christian shouhi Kay ‘ Your ffolinejiK’ and * Your 
Grace’ <<nr to another. Ne.\(, how can in reason 
claim any more titles than were practised and re¬ 
el ived by tlie apofttles and primitive Christians, whose 
siK'cessors lliey pretend they are; and a« whose suc¬ 
cessors (and no othorwiie) VlHunselves, I judge, will 
ciuifess any honour they seek is due to tliem ? .Now*, 
if th<*y licith"r sought, received, nor admiftid -uch 
honour nor titles, how came tliese by them { If they 
say they did, let them prove it if they ean : we find 
no sueh thing in tlie .SiTipture. 'fhe Ciiristians sp<*ak 
to the aj>o>t!es w ithout any sueh denomination, neither 
saying, ‘ If it please your (irace,' ‘ your Holiness,’ nor 
‘ \our Worshi). they art* neither called My laird 
I’eter, nor My Ford Paul; imr \et Master I’eter, nor 
JMaster i'anl ; imt Doctor I'eter, nor Doctor I’aul ; but 
singly Peter and Paul ; ami lliat md only in the 
STijiture, but for some hundreds of years alter; so 
that this appears to hi* a manifest fruit ol the apostucy. 
For if these tith's arise either from the oflico or worth 
of the persons, it will not be denied but the apostlea 
deserved tliem lietler than any now tliat rail for them. 

I But the case is plain ; Hie apostles hiul the hoUnetai, 
the exrelleney, the grace ; and because they were holy, 
excellent, and g-raeious, they neither ummI nor ad- 
nutted such titles; l>ui the^e having neither hidiiieHs, 
excellency, nor grace, will ueed» be so called to satisfy 
their amliitious and o.sliiitatious mind, which is a 
manifest token of their hvpixrisy. 

Fifthly, as to that title of ‘ Majesty* usually au- 
erihed to princes, we do not find it gi\en to any such 
in the Holy Scripture; but that it is specially and 
jieculiarly ascribed unto God. Wi^ find in the Scrip¬ 
ture the jiroud king Nedmehadnez/.ar tissuming thil 
title to himself, wdio at that time received a aumeioat 
reproof, hy a sudden judgment which inme upon hinn 
7’hereforc in all the comjielJations uta^d to princes in 
the Old Tefltament, it in not to l>e found, nor yet in 
the New'. Paul was very civil to Agrippa, yet ho gives 
him no such title. Neither won this title uaed among 
Christians in the primitive times* 

I 
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WILLIAM PEITN. 

William Penn (1644-1718), the non of an Eng¬ 
lish admiral, is celebrated not only as a distinguished 
writer on Quakerism, but as the founder of the 
state of Pennsylvania in North America. The prin¬ 
ciples which he n(lo]>ted gave mucli offence to his 
father, who repeatedly banished him from his house; 
but at length, when it appeared that the son’s opi¬ 
nions were unalterable, a re(‘oneiliation texjk phicc 
iMidween thei^. Like many other memlxjrs of the 
Society of Friends, Penn suffered much persecution, 
and was repeatedly throAvn into prison. During a 
confinement in the Tower of London, he wrote the 
most celebrated of his works, entitled iVf* Cross\ 
tin Crnvti^ in which the views of the Quakers are 
jKiworfully maintained, and whirh eontinucs in higli 
esteem among jk;m*soiis of that denomination. After 
his lilHTation, he Bjient much time in defending his 
principles against various opponents—among other.s, 
Hiehard Huxter, with whom he held a public ilispu- 
tation, which lasted for six or st ven hours, not, as 
it apiK'ars, without eonsi<lerahlc asjicriD’, rsj>eeially 
on tlie p.'irt <»f Laxter, hi 1681, Cliarles If,, in eon- 
sideratioif of some unli<iuidated claimK of tlu- de- 
ceastMl Admiral I‘(*nn upon tlie ert)wn, grante<l t<i 
William, the.s<tn. a district in North Anu-rica, wliicli 
W'as named Pennsvlvania by his ma'p'sty's <l(-sire, 
and of which Penn was constituted sole propriet(»r 
anti govd'nnr. He immediate ly took measures ft>r 
the settlement t»f tht* prttvinee, joul drew up artieles 
(tf governme nt, among which the following is one of 
the most remarkable;—‘'I'hat all iK-rsons in this 
province, wlm eonfes.s and a(•kno^^ Ictlge the one al¬ 
mighty and eteTual (hhI to l*e the creator, ii[>hoMer, 
and ruler of tlie worlil, an<l that hold themsehvs 
obliged in eonsedenee tti live {H ricealily and justly in 
soeitdy, shall in no ways he molested or prejuilua-d 
for tlieir religions jK-rsuasioii, or [iruetiee in matt<Ts 
of faith and weir.ship; nor shall they he eomjxdle tl, 
at any time, to freepient, or maintain, any religi 'us 
worship, pilace, or ministry whateveT.’ Jlaving gone 
out to Ids eedony in Lisg. he proecasled to buy laml j 
from the natives, with wliom he enten'<l into a treaty | 
of jK*aee and friendship, which wa.s nh.servcd while ! 
the jK)wer of tlu* (Quakers predominated in the ! 
colony, and which fir many years iW’ter his death 
caufM-d Ids memory to Ik* alfectienatt'ly eherislicd 
V>y the Indians, lie then llxeil on the site of his 
ca})iUil, I’hiladeljdda, the building of which, on a 
regular plan, was innnediatdy eomnienetd. After 
sfH'nding two years in Anu*riea, he returned to I'ng- 
hind in 1684, and was eiialiled, by his intimacy with 
James II., to pnK'ure the relea.si' of his Quaker 
brethren, of whom fourteen hundred and eighty were 
in prison at the accession of that monarch. When 
James, in order, no doubt, to facilitate the re-esta- 
blishmeiit of the Catholic religitm, ]>rt>cJ;dmed lilierty 
of eonscience to his suhji trts, the* (,)uakers sent up 
an mldress of thanks, which waa deUvere<l to his 
majesty by Penn. Tins brought a suspicion of 
Piipery upon the latter, between whom and Dr 
Tillotson a eorresiKindenee took place on the sub¬ 
ject. Tillotson, in his concluding l(*tter, acknow¬ 
ledged himself convinced of the falsity of the accu¬ 
sation, and aakial pardon for having lent an ear to 
it. After the Revolution, Penn’s fonner intiniiu'y 
with James caused him to Ik? regarded as a dis¬ 
affected person, and k*d to various troubles ; but he 
still continued prciudi and write in support of Ids 
favourite doctrines. Having once more gone out to 
America in 1699, he there exertecl himtidf for the 
improvement of his colony till 1701, when ho finally 
returned to England. This excellent and philan¬ 
thropic man survived till 1718. 


Besides the work already mentioned, Penn wrote j 
BeflecU(m$ and Maximn relating to the Cimduct of ; 
Xi/e, and A Keif^ Sfc., to dincem the Difference he* 
tween the Itcligion profemed by the Quaker/, and the 
MiHrepremmtntionB of their Adversaries, To (ieorge 
F'ox’s Journal, which was published in 1694, he 
preflx<*d A Brief Account of the Itise and Progress of 
the jyople called Quahi rs. The first of the snojoined ^ 
specimens of his composition is extracted from his 
* No Cross, no Oown,^ where he thus argues 

[A gainst the Pride of Nohle Birth, 

That yoeople are generally proud of their persons, is 
too vi.sihle and troiihle.«ome, especially if the; liave 
any pretence c-ither to blood or beauty; the one has 
nuKed many quarrelis among men, and the other 
among women, and men to»» often, for their Hakes, and 
at their excitements. Hut to the first : what a jK)tlier 
has this n«>hle blood made in the world, antiquity of 
name or family, w^hose father or mother, great grand¬ 
father oi greaPgraiidmotlicr, was hest descended or 
allied? wliat stock or wiiat elar they came of? what 
coat of arms tliey gave? which Lad, of right, the pre- 
< edence ? Hut, methinks, nfttliing of man’s folly has 
sln^w of reasnii ;(, palliate it. 

For, fir'll, what matter is it of whom any one is de¬ 
scended, tliar is " ot of ill fame; since ’tin his own 
virtue tljat mu«t rais<*, or vice depress him ? An an- 
ee?.tor’s character is no excusf* to a man’s ill actions, 
le.it an aggravation wf his degeneracy ; and since vir¬ 
tue comes not }*y generation, I neither am the Wttcr 
nor the worn* for my fon*fuiher: i-) he sure, not in 
tiofi’s a«'cj*unt ; nor should it he in man’s. Nobody 
would tndnrc injuric'* the easier, or reject favours the 
mon«, for e<>ining by tlie hand of a man well or ill de¬ 
scended. I coiifens it were greater honour to have hod 
no Idots, and witli an hereditary estate to have had 
a lineal de.scent of wortli : hut that was never found ! 
no, not in the most blessed r>f families upon earth ; I 
mean Abraham’s. 'Jo be d(*scended of wealth and 
titles-, fills no man’s lH*a<i witli brains, or heart with 
truth ; those qualities come from a higher cause, 
*'l‘is vanity, then, and most condemnahle pride, for a 
man of bulk and cliaractcr to despise another of lead 
size in the world, and of meaner alliance, for want of 
them ; Ixcnuse the latter may have the merit, where 
the former has only the ofleets of it in an ancestor : 
and though the one ]>c great hy means of a forefather, 
the other is so too, but ’tis by his own ; then, pray, 
which is the )>ravest man of the two? 

‘ (),’ says the person proud of l)lood, ‘ it w'as never a 
go«vd w’orld sinee we have had so many npstnrt gentle¬ 
men !’ But what should ntlu'rshave said of that man's 
ancestor, when he started first up into the knowledge 
of the world 1 For he, and all men and families, ay, 
and all st.ates and king<lonis too, have had their up¬ 
starts, that is, their beginnings. This is like iKjing 
the True (’hurch, because old, not hecaust' good ; for 
families to lx* noble by l>cing old, and not by Ixung 
virtnouB. No such matter: it must be age in virtue, 
or else virtue before age ; for otherwi>e, a man should 
be noble by means of his pre<h‘ees.*«(>r, and yet the pre¬ 
decessor leas noble than he, because lie was the ac- 
qiiirtT ; which is a j>aradox that w ill puzzle all their 
heraldry to explain. 8irange ! that they should 1x5 
rnon* noble than their ancestor, that got tlieir nobility 
for them ! Hut if this bo nbsunl, as it is, then the 
upstart is the noble man ; the man that got it hy hie 
virtue : and those only arc entitled to his honour 
that are imitators of his virtue ; the rc.st may Ixjar his 
name from his blocxi, but that is all. If virtue, then, 
give nobility, which heathens themselves agree, then 
families arc no longer truly noble than they are vir¬ 
tuous. And if virtue go not by blood, but by tho 
qualifications of the descendants, it follows, blood !• 
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excluded ; else blood would bar virtue, and no man 
that wanted the one should be allowed the benefit of 
the other; which were to stint and bound nobility for 
want of antiquity, and mtUce virtue useless. 

No, let blood and name go together; but pray, let 
nobility and virtue keep aunpany, for they are nearest 
of kin.* *Tis thus j>osited by God himself, that best 
knows how to apportion things with an equal and just 
hand. ITc neither likes nor dislikes by descent; nor 
does he regard what people were, hut are. He re- 
meml>er8 not the righteousness of any man that leaves 
his righteousness, much less any unrighteous man for 
the rightcou.sncss of his ancestor. 

But if these men of blood please to think themsolves 
concerned to believe and reverence (iod in liis Holy 
Scriptures, they may learn that, in the beginning, he 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth ; and that we arc descended 
of one father and mother ; a more certain original 
than the best of us can assign, rrom tlienee go down 
to Noah, who was tlie second planter of human race, 
and we are upon some eortainty for our forefathers. 
What violence has mpt, or virtue merited since, and 
how far we that are alive are eoneerned in either, will 
be hard for us to determine but a few ages off us. 

But, methink.s, it should sulhee t(» say, our<*wn eyes j 
see that men of blood, out of their gear and tra]>pings, i 
without their feathers and finery, have no more marks | 
of honour by nature stamped vijum them than their 
inferior neighbours. Nay, tbetuselvts being judges, 
they wdll frankly tell us they feel all those ))assi<»ns 
in their blood that make tliem like other men, if not 
farther from the virtue that truly dignities, 'flie 
lamentable ignoraiu'C and debaucliery tliat now rages 
among too many of our greater sort of folks, is too 
clear and casting an evidence in the jxunt: and prav, 
tell me of what blood are they coined 

How’beit, when I have said* all this, I intend not, 
by debasing one false quality, to make ins<dent an¬ 
other that is not true. I would not be thought to sot 
the churl upon tlie present geiitlenmir.s slioubler ; by 
,no means; liis rudeness will m-t meml the matter. 
But what I have w rit, is to give aitn to all, where true 
nobility dwells, that everyone may arrive at it by the 
ways of virtue and goodness. Ibu fw all this, 1 inust 
allow a great advantage to the gentleman ; andtliere- 
forc prefer his station, just as tlie Aj»osth‘ Ikuil, who, 
after he had humbled the .Tews, that insulted upon the \ 
Christians with their law and rites, gave them the ad¬ 
vantage upon all otlier natimis in statutes and judg¬ 
ments. 1 must grant, that the condition of our great 
men is much to be preferred to the ranks of inferior 
people. For, first, they hove more power to do good ; 
and, if their hearts be o(pial to tlieir ability, they are 
blessings to the jieoplc of any cxmntrv. Secondly, the 
eyes of the people are usually directed to them ; and if 
they will be kind, just, and helpful, they shall have 
their affections and services. Thirdly, they arc not 
under equal straits with tlie inferior sort; and conse¬ 
quently they hare more Iielp, leisure, and occasion, to 
polish their passions and tempers with book.s and con¬ 
versation. F’ourthly, they have more time to observe 
the actions of other nations; to travel and view the 
laws, custom^) and interests of other countries, and 
bring home whatsoever is worthy or iinitable. And so 
an easier way is open for great men to get honour; and 
such as love true reputation will embrace the best 
means to it. But because it too often happens that 
great men do little mind to give God toe glory of 
their prosperity, and tn live answ'crablc to his mercies, 
bu^ on the contraiy, live without God in the world, 
fulnJlii^ the lusts thereof, His hand is often seen, 
either in impoverishing or extinguishing them, and 
raising up men of more virtue and humility to their 
estates and dignity. However, I must allow, that 
among people of this rank, there have been some of 


them of more than ordinary virtue, whose examples 
have given light to their families. And it has been 
soiiiethiug natural for some of their descendants tc 
ondeavour to keep up the credit of their houses in 
proportion to the merit of their foumler. And, to saji 
true, if there l»e any advantage In such descent, ’tin 
not from blood, but education ; for blood has no intel¬ 
ligence in it, and is often spurious and uncertain : 
but education lias a mighty infinence and strong bia» 
upon the aifections and actions of men.* In this tlu 
ancient nobles and gentry of this kingdom did excel 
and it were much to In* wished that our great people 
would set about to nrover tlie ancient economy ol 
their houses, the strict and virtuous disci]>Iiiie of theii 
ancestors, when men wt^re honoured for their achieve¬ 
ments, ami when notliing more expose <1 a man to shame, 
than his being born to a nobility that he had not a 
virtue to supjiort. 

Advice U> hi.^ t7<<V(/rc».] 

Ni‘\t, iK'take yourselves to some honest, industrious 
course of lib-, and that not of fiordid covetoiisiujs^, 
but for exainpli', and to avoid idlene-s. And if you 
eliunge your condition untl marry, elnxxe with the 
knowledge and consent of your motluT, if INing, orof 
guardians, nr tho-^e that lia\e the charge <d' you. Mitui 
neither laaiuty n<»r riches, but the fear <d‘ the Lord, 
and a sweet and amiaMe disjio-ititui, such as you nut 
love above all this world, and that may make your 
habitations plt'a-^anr and ilesirable to yoii. 

An<I being iuurii<’<l, be tender, afl’ectionate, patient, 
aiol meek, l/na* in tlie fear of the Lord, and lie will 
bless you and your otl'spring. Ih. sun to live witliiri 
compass; Imrrow' not, neiilur be iKdiolden to any. 
Uuin not yourseUes by kimlness to otluTs ; for that 
exceeds the diu' bounds of friendshij', neither will a 
true friind ('xpe<*t it. Small matters 1 heed not. 

Let voiir indii-try and parsimony go no further 
than for a sulVn limev for life, and to make a provision 
for your i hildren, and that in moderation, if the l.ord 
gives you any. 1 < harg(‘ you ludp the poor and needy ; 
let the Lord have a voluntary share of your income 
for the good of the poor, both in our society and 
others; for we are all his creatures ; reinenif)ering 
that ‘lie that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’ 

Know well your ineomings, and your outg'oings 
may he better regulated. Love not money nor the 
world: Use them only, and they will serve you ; hut 
if you love them you serve them, which will dcbaac 
your spirits ns w< ll as offend tin* Lord. 

Pity the distressed, and hobl out a hand of help to 
them ; it may be your case, and as you mete to others, 
(lod will mete to you agjiin. 

Be humbhi and g’entle in your rmiversation ; of few 
words 1 charge you, but always pertinent when you 
speak, bearing out before yon attemjit to answer, and 
then speaking ns if you would j>ersuade, not impofie. 

Affront none, neither revenge the affronts that are 
done to you ; but forgive, and you shall be forgiven of 
yuMir heavenly J’ather. 

In making friends, consider well first; and when 
you arc fixed, be true, not wavering by rcjiorts, nor 
deserting in afHietion, for that becomes not the good 
ami virtuous. 

Watch against anger ; neither speak nor act in it; 
for, like drunkc!iness, it makes a man a beast, and 
throws j^eople into desperate inconvoniencea. 

Avoid llattcrerh, for they are thieves in disguise; 
their praise is costly, designing to get by those they 
bespeak ; they are the worst of creatures; they lie to 

* While the influence of fslueatinn, hero spoken of by Penn, 
!« unquestionable, the fact of the herodititry tnuirnnisiloti of 
qualities, l>oth Ixsllly and tnental. has been equally wrril Mwwr- 
tained, although the laws by which It is rogulatod ate atUl In 
Afune resj.)ectji obiicur»‘.-~jK<i, 
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flatter, aii<l flatter to cheat; an<l, wliich is worse, if 
I you believe them, you <*heat yourselves most tlari^^c- 
j rously. ihit the virtuous, though jwor, love, cherish, 

; and prefer. UenicinlMT Davitl, who, asking the I^rd, 

: * Who shall abide in thy talKmuifle ? who shall dwell 
I upon thy holy hill ?’ anHwers, * lie that walkcth up¬ 
rightly, w'orketh rightoouMiiesM, ainl Mpeaketh the truth 
in his heart; in whoMt: eyes tlie vile ]>erson is con¬ 
temned, but lionourcth them who fear the Lord.* 

Next, niy children, he teiupcrate in all things: in 
1 your diet, for tliat is j>hysi<' by ])revcntion ; it kec!i»s, 
nay, it n>ak<‘s people healthy, and their g<*neratioii 
sound. I’his is <>xelusive of the spiritual lulvantnge 
it hring«. Ih* aLo jdaiu in your ;ij>i»arel ; keep out 
that lust which rei;,Mis too much over some ; b t y«>ur 
; virtues be your orunnumts, remembering life is iiion* 
tlian buMl, and the Ix.dy than raiment. I>et yourfur- 
nilun' b<' simple and <-lieaj>. A^oid pride, arnriee, 
ami luxury. Head my ‘ No('r<»>^, no {‘roun.’ There 
is insirm tioii. Make, your eenver'^ation with tlie 
emiju’nt for wisdom and J'iety, and Hlmn all wicked 
im n IIS yt)U b<*pe for the blessing of (iod and the com- 
fort of your father’s living ami <lying prayors. Ik* j 
sure y<»u sp<*ak no <'\ il of any, no, not of the meanest ; | 
much U's.^ of your Mij'oriors, a*'ma,Li-'tnit* >,guardians, ! 
tutors, teaohers, and elders in Chri | 

He m» husyborlii-H ; me<MIe not with otlier folk’s 
matter-*, hut when in e<»nsel(‘nee and duty presx d ; ( 
for it procure*- trouble, and is ill iminnci-, and very j 
uiHeemly to i-e iiit'n. j 

In your families remember Abraham, Mo-e-, and 
Joshua, their integrity to the laud, and do as you 
hate them for Vfoir eNumph**-. i 

Let the fear atid s<‘Mie«- <.f tlie Hvi!iir(io«l l><*en(’ou- | 
raged in your h-»uses, and that pluinne'-, -obriety, 1 
jind moderation in all tliitig-, as bt*eoineth Loti’s j 
chosen peopiti ; ami as I ad\ise you, my belovetl chil¬ 
dren, <h* \ou counst ! vtoirs, If (iu<l should giNC you 
any. Yta, 1 eoun-el and eoinmaiel llieju n- my j*os- 
terity, that they lo\e and setae the LonI (okI with an 
upright hcjirt, tiuit he may bless ytm ami y«.tur.s fn mi 
genenititin itt generation. 

And ns for you, wlm are likely to be ettneernetl in 
the go\ernment of Hennsyhunia ami my parts td’ l Ast 
Jersey, especially the first, I do charge ytoi heftire the 
Lord Loti ami liis ht)ly angels, that vtut he htwly, 
diligent, ami temler, fearing (it>t|, h.ving the peojde, ■ 
ttiitl haiitig et)veitiusness. l^et justit^* lone its im¬ 
partial course, ami the law fu'C passage. ThoUL'h tt» 
ytfur loss, piMteet im man against it ; for you are nt*t 
above the law, hut tie- law abovt- ytm. Live, ihere- 
I fore, the livt!s yourselses you woubl ha\e the people 
live, ami then you haNc right ami holdness punish 
the transgressor. Keep tipon tin* stpuire, for (bal sees 
ytm ; therefore, do your tluty, ami 1 h’ sure you see 
with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears. Kn- 
' tertain no lurchers, < herish no infonners ft>r gain or 
revenge, use no tricks, fly to im devices tt) stipport or 
cover injustice ; but lot your hearts he tipright hentre 
i the Lord, trusting in him above the contrivaiiecs of 
men, and none shall be able to hurt or supplant. 

1 THO.^IAR kllwch>i>. 

! Thoma« Ki.i.woon (1030-171-1) is the writer 
I among the early Quakers whom vve tliink it neees- 
j sary to mention. He was a man of considerable 
j talent, and remarkably endowinl with the virtues of 
benevolence, ixjraeverance, and integrity, which have 
been so gener^ly displayed by the menil)er» of the 
Society of Friends. He seems to have been totallv 
free from the vUaent and intolerant disposition by 
which George Fox was characterised. From an in¬ 
teresting and highly instructive Life of Ellw'ootl, 
writtep by himwflf, it appars that his conversion to 
the principles of Quakerism gave deep offence to his 


father, who sometimes beat him with great severity, j 
particnilarly when the son persisted in remaining ‘ 
covered in his presence. To prevent the recurrence 
of fids ofleiice, lie successively took from Thomas , 
all his hat.s, so tliat, wlicn he w^ent abroach the ex- 
poKiir<.* of his bare liead occasioned a severe cold. ' 
Still, however, there remained another cause of - 
oll’em e; for * whenev(*r I had occasion,’ says Ellwood, : 

‘ to H}K*ak to my father, though I liad no hat now j 
to ofl’eml him, yet my language did as much; fori : 
durst not say “ you*’ to him, Imt “tliou” or thee,” I 
as the <K*casion rcfiuircd, and then he would l 3 C sure j 
to fall on me with his fists. At (me of these times, | 

I rcineniher, when lie ha(l licateii me in that man- 1 
ner, he eornnmmled me fas he (‘onimfuily did t such ' 
times) to go to my ehamher, which I did, and he 1 
followed me to the liottom of tlu- stairs. Heingcome • 
thither, lie gave me a parting-blow-, and in a very ! 
j angry toiu*, said, “ Sirrah, if ever I liear you say j 
I f/iou or //c-e to me again. I’ll strike j’our teeth dowm J 
your throat.” I was greath grieved to hear him ! 
say so, and feeling a word rise in rnv' heart nnto | 
liim, I turned again, and c. only sai<I unto him, ; 

“ SlioubI it not he just ii God should serve thex? so, ' 
when thou sayest ‘ tliou' or * thee’ to him.” Tliough ! 
bis hand w.is up i saw it sink, and his countenance j 
f.iU, and he turned away, and left me standing there. ‘ 
Hut I, uotwithst.Hiding, went U]) into my idiamber 1 
and eried nnto the Lord, earnestly iH'W'Cching him j 
that he w^mld he pleased to <*pen my father’s eyes, . 
that he might see whom he fought against, and for ; 
what; and that he would turn his heart.’ 

Hut wliat has given a iieeidiar interest to Ellwfxxl 
in the eyes of |M*sterity, is the circumstance of hh 
having been a pupil and friend of Milton, and one : 
(»f tho.se who read to tlie poet .after the loss of his 
.sight. The ob.i^'ct of Lliw'ood in offering liis services j 
.a,s a reader w.as, that he might, in return, obtain . 
from Milton some assi.stunce in his own studies. One i 
of his friends, as w’c learn from Ids autobiography, j 
‘had an intimate aciiuaintanee wdtli J>r I'aget, a ■ 
Iihyskian of note in London ; and he with John i 
Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning ' 
throughout the K arned world, for the accurate pieces : 
he h.ad written on various stibjocts and occasions. ; 
'riiis iHT.son, iiaviug tilled a public station in former 
times, lived now' a private and retired life in Lon- . 
don; and, having wholly lost his sight, kept ahvays | 
a man to read fo him, which, usually, was the son l| 
of some gentleman of his acquaintance, w'hom, in ' 
kindness, he took to improve his learning.’ The ji 
autobiography contains the following particulars of I 

ii 

[ElJuyKHVii J/if< iruui\<c u ith I j 

He I'ceeived me couitcmislv, a."* well for the sake of 
Hr 1 bigot, who iutix»duccd mo, as of Isaac l*ennington, 
who reoommomlod mo, to both of whom ho Ixore a good ' 
resjMvt; and having inquired divers things of me, 
with respect to my former progrt‘Ssions in loatning, he 
dismi-ssed me, to pixividc mystdf of such nt'ooninioda- 
tions as might he most sidtahlc to my future studies. 

1 went, therefore, and livok myself a lodging as near 
to his hon.so (w hich w a-s then in Jew in-Street) as conve- 
nicntly 1 could ; ami, from thenceforward, went every : 
day, in the afternoon (except on the first days of the jj 
week), and sitting hy him in his dining-nxun, read to j 
him such hooks, in the Latin tongue, ns he plea.sed to 
hear me trad. ^ | 

At my first sitting to reatl to him, ob.«eniDg tliat I 
useil the English pronunciation, he told me if I would 
have the benefit of the I«atin tongue (not only to 
nmi understand I. 4 itin authors, but to converse vri^ 
foreigners, either abniad or at home), I muatleam the * 
foreign prominclatioii. To this I consenting, he ia- j 
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itructed m© how to sound the vo^vels, »o different from 
the common pronunciation used by the English (who 
speak Anglice their Latin), that (withsonie few other 
Tariations in sounding some consonants, in particular 
cases, as C, before £ ov /, like C/ty jSc, before /, like 
8h,kc,) the Latin thus spoken seemed as different 
from that which Avas delivered as the Ihiglish gene¬ 
rally speak it, as if it Avas another language. 

l‘had, bcfoi-e, during my retired life at my father’s, 
by uiiAA-enried diligence and industry, so far recovenai 
the rules of grammar (in Avhich I had once been very 
retwly), that 1 could both read a Latin author, and, 
after a sort, hammer out his meaning. But this 
change of pronunciation proved a new ditliculty to mo. 
It was noAV harder to me to read than it Avas before to 
understand when read. But 

‘ bailor nnmiu vincit 
Improbus.’ 

Tn('os?,ant pains 
The entl obtains- 

And so did I, Avhich made my reading the more ac¬ 
ceptable to my master. Ho, on the other hand, per¬ 
ceiving Avith Avhat earnest desire I pursned learning, 
gave me not only all the encouragement, but all the 
help Ik; could -/for, having a curious ear, ho under¬ 
stood, bv inv toiK', Avliou I understood Avhat I read, 
and Avhen 1 did not ; and accordingly avouM stop me, 
examine me, and open the most dithcult passages 
to me. 

Thus AAcnt I on for about six Aveeks’ time, reading 
to him in the afternoons, and exercising myself, Avith 
my oAvu books, in my chamber in the forenoons. I 
wa.s sensible of an iniprov(‘nient. 

But, alas ! f had fixed my studies in a AATongplace. 
London and I could never agree for healtli. My lungs 
(as I Rupi^uxe) M ere too tender to bear the sulphureous 
air of that city; so that I soon began to droop, and, 
in less than tAvo months’ time, I was fain to leave both 
rny studies and the city, and return into the country, 
to preseiTc life ; and nfuch ado I hud to get thither. 
* * [Having recovered, and gone back to J.on- 

don.l I Avas very kindly received by iny master, who 
had (;onceived so good an opinion of me, that my eon- 
A^ersation (I found) was acceyitable to him ; and li€‘ 
seemed heartily glad of my recovery and return ; and 
into our old method of study Ave fell again, I rea^ling 
to him, and ho explaining to me as occasion re¬ 
quired. * * 

Some little time before I went to Aylesbury ]»ri.son, 
I Avas desired by my quondam master, Milton, to take 
a house for him in the neighbourhood Avhere 1 dAvclt, 
that he might get out of the city, for the safety of 
himself and his family, the pestilence then groAving 
hot in J-iondon. I took a pretty box for him in Giles 
Chalfont, a mile from me, of Avhich I gave him notice, 
and intended to have Avaited on him, and seen him 
well-settled in it, but was prevented by that imprison- 
nuuit. 

But noAA’’, being released, and returned home, I soon 
made a visit to liim, to AA'elcome him into the country. 

After some common discourses had i)assed betAveen 
U8, he called for a manuscript of his, wliich, being 
brought, he deliA-ercd to me, bidding me to take it 
home Avith me, and read it at ray leisure, and, when I 
had so done, return it to liim, Avith my judgment 
thereupon. 

When I came home, and had set myself to read it, 

I found it was that excellent poem, AAliich he entitled 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ After 1 had, Avith the utmost atten¬ 
tion, read it through, I ma<lc him another visit, and 
returned him his book, with due acknowledgracut for 
the faA'our ho had done me, in communicating it to 
me. He asked rue how I liked it, and what I thought 
of it, which I modestly but freely told him; and 
after some further discourse about it, I pleasantly said 


to him, * Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost; 
but AA'hat hast thou to say of Paradise Found P lie 
made me no anfwor, but sat some time in a muee; | 
then brake off that discourse, and fell upon another 

subject. 

After the sickness Avas over, and the city well 
cleansed, and bceomo safely habitable again, he re¬ 
turned thither; and Avlieii, afterAViirds, I wejit to wait 
on him tliere (Avhich 1 seldom faiU?d of doing, whenever 
mv occasions drew me to Ltu\don), he showed me his 
second poem, called * Paradise Begained,’ and, in a 
pleasant tone, said to me, *'JT»is is owing to you, for 
ou put it into my head at Chalfont; Avhich before 1 
ad not thought of.’ 

ElUvood furnishes some interesting particulars 
concerning the London prisons, in wdiich he and f 
many of his brother (inakers avoi\‘ confined, and the 
inanner in Avliieh they wore treated both there and | 
out of door.s. Besides his antobiograph}^ he Avrote i 
luiinerous eontroversial treatises, tlie most promi- ' 
nent of which is The Foundation of I'itltes Slui/wn, 1 
published in 1G8U. ills Sacral Ilustorics of the Old 
and JSrtc Texlamcnts^ Avhich appeared in 1705 and ■ 
1700, are regarded as his most considerable produc- j 
tions. , i 

i 

JOHN ni’-VYAN. ! 

John IU'nyan (1G2S-1088), the stm of a tinker i 

residing at Elton, in Uc dfonlsliire, is one of tlie most i 

remarkable religious aiitliors of this a«e. He was , 
taught in childhood to read and Avrite, anff after wards, | 



.John tiunynn. 

having resoh'cd to folloAv liis father’s occupation, ! 
traA^elled for many years about the country as a j 
rej)airer of metal utensils. Attliis time he is ro\)re‘ j 
sented to have Ix'eii sunk in j>rofl)gacy and aaTc ked- ’ 
ness, tiiough, a.s aa c find a love of dancing and ringing 
bells included among what he aftorAvard.s l(K)ked upon 
as heinously sinful tendencie.s, it is probable that, like 
many other religious enthuHiasts, he has greatly ex¬ 
aggerated the depravity of his unregenerated condi¬ 
tion. One of his most grievous transgressions was 
tliat of swearing immoderately ; and it appears that 
even while lying in wickedness, his conscience often 
troubled him. By degrees his religious impressioos 
acquired strength and {)ennanence ; till, after many 
doubts respecting Ins acceptability with God, Uie 
divine authority of the Scriptures, and th© reality 
of his possession of faith (which lost circumstance I 
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he was onco on the eve of putting to the test by 
1 commanding some water puddles to bo dry), be at 
1 lengtli attained a comfortable state of beli^; and, 
; having now ri?aolve<i to lead a moral and pious life, 
I was, about the year 1055, baptised and admitted as a 



Uirthj'Uvcc of liuijysui. 


member of tlie IJuptLst congregation in Bedlbrd. By 
tin* solicitation of the other menilxTs of that IhmIv, 
lu was indneed to become a preacher, though n«»i 
without sonjc modest reluctance on his part. Alur 
/,c;ih)UMly preaching the gospel for five years, he was 
api>rehcnded as a niaintaiuci* and upholder of as- 
scmhlie.'it foir religions pur]K)M.s, which. •‘‘<x>n after the 
Hestoration, had heen declan tl indawful. lli» .scn- 
t< nce of cujulemnation to per\K*tual banishment 
was commuted to imprisonment in lledford jail, 
where lu* rcinaiiu d lor twelve years and a-half. 
l)\iring th.it long ]w‘riod he employed himself partly 
in writing pious works, arul partly in making taggeil 
laeo.s for the sn)»port of himself and his family. 
IIis library while in ])rison consisted but of two 
books, the IbbK* and Fox's Hook of Martyrs, with 
both of which his own productions show him to 
have lx*conu' extremely familiar. Having Insm li¬ 
berated through the benevolent endeavours of l^r 
Barlow, bisho}) of laneoln, be resumed his oeeupa- 
* tion of itinerant i)reaelu'r, and continued to exercise 
j it imtil the pnx'lamation liberty of eonseieiiee 
by James H. Afli r that event, he w;i» enabled, 
I by the contributions of bis friends, to erect a nuset- 
! iiig-houst' in Bedford, where his preaebiug attme-ted 
i large congregations during the remainder of his lile. 
' He frequently visited and preached to the iioncon- 
formista in London, and when there in ir>8S, was 
cut off by fever in the sixty-first year of bis age. 

Wliilc in prison at lledford, llunyan, as we have 
said, composed several works ; of tho.se The Pihjrim'x 
Proffresfi from this Worhl to that which is to Ccwic i,s 
the one which has acquired the most extensive cele¬ 
brity. Its popularity, indeed, is almost unrivalled; 
it has gone through innumembio editions, and been 


translated into most of the European langtiagos. The 
object of this remarkable proauction, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is to give an allegorical view of tha 
of a Christian, his difUcnlties, temptations, en* 
couragements, and ultimate triumph; and this is 
done with such skill and graphic effect, that the 
bf>ok, thotigh up<»n the most serious of subrjects, is 
read by children with as much pleasure as the fictions 
profes.Hcdly written for their amusement. The work 
it*, throughout, strongly imbu<*d with the Calvinistic 
princii»lcH of the author, who, in relating the conten¬ 
tions of liis hero witli the jx^wers of darkness, and 
the terrible visions by which he was so frequently 
appalled, has dotibtless drawn largely from what he 
i him.self exiKrienee*! under the influence of h » own 
) fervid imagination. It has, not without reason, been 
I questioned wliether tlu* religiou.s ideas which the 
I work i.s calculated to inspire, lx not of so nnneces- 
1 .sarily gdoorny a character as to render its indiscrimi- 
j nate perusal by children improper. Of the literary 
j merits (*f ‘ The Filgrim'.s I’rogrcss’ Afr Southey 
j .sfxaks ill the following terms:—‘His is a home- 
I spun style, not a manufactured one: and what a 
difliTencc i.s tlicre Ixdween irs homeliness and the 
flippant vulgarity of the Boger L’Estrange and Tom 
Hrown school! If it i.s not a well of English unde¬ 
filed to whieh the jxiet as well as the philologist 
must rep:Lir, if tb.c/ would drink of the living waters, 
it i.s a clear .stream of current English, the vernacular 
I speech of lii.s age, soinetime.s, indeed, in its rusticity 
' and eoar.seiu'ss, but always in its ]>lainne8S and its 
1 strength. 'J’o this natural style Bunyan is in some 
i degree Kbolden for bi.s general jHipularity *, his 
laiigmige is evervwjiere level to tlie most ignorant 
reader, and to th(* liicane.'t capacity: there is a 
h»)mely re.dity ;ibont it ; :i imrsery tide is itot more 
intelligible, in it.s manner of narration, to a child. 
Anothtr cause of Ids popularity i.s, that he taxes the 
imagination as Tittle as the understanding. The 
vividness of liis own, vhieh, aa his history shows, 
sometiuies could not distinguish ideal impressions 
from actual ones, occasioned this. He saw the things 
of whieli lie was Mriting as distinctly with his 
mind’s eye as if they were indeed passing before 
liim in a <}rt am. And the reader ixTliaps sees them 
more .satisfactorily to himself, because the outline of 
the picture only is presentcti to him, and the author 
having made no attem]>t to till up the details, every 
reader su])plies them according to the measure and 
MojH* of his own intelkxtual and imaginative 
jx)wer.-.''" Another allegorical production of Bunyan, 
which is still read, though less extensively, is The 
Holy M tr made hy Kiny Shaddai upon Diabolua^ for 
the Iley itninq of the Metromdis of the Worlds or the 
Losing and Retaking of Mansoul. Here the fall of 
man is typitictl by the capture of the flourishing 
city of Alaiisoul by Dialxdus, the enemy of its right¬ 
ful .s(»vereign iShaddai, or Jehovah; whose son Ira- 
mamicl recovers it after ai tetlious siege. Bunyan’s 
Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners (of which 
the most retnarkaible portions are given below) is an 
interesting though fainaticad narraitive of Ids own life 
arul religious exjxrience. His other works, which 
are numerous, amd i>rincipally of the emtdematic 
ehiss, need not lx mentioned, as their merits are 
not great enough to have preserved them from 
alnio-st total oblivion. The concluding extracts are 
from ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

[ J-yteaefs from Bunyan*s Auiobiographi/.} 

Ill this my relation of the merciful working of God 
upon my soul, it will not bo amiss, if, in the first 
plac(‘, I do, in a few words, give you a hint of my 

♦ 8o«tb«y*8 odliion of • The Pflgrlm*# Progreai/ p. Ixxacvlll. 
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pedigree and manner of bringing up, that thereby the 
goodness and bounty of God towards me may be the 
more advanced and maguilicd before the sons of men. 

For my descent, then, it was, as is well known by 
many, of a low and inconsiderable generation, my 
lathcFs house being of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families of the land, ^^'he^o- 
fore I have not here, as others, to boast of noble blood, 
and of any high-boni state, according to the ilesli, 
though, all things considered, I magnify the heavenly 
majesty, for that by this door he brought me into the 
world, to partake of the grace and life tluit is in (’hrist 
by the gospel. Rut, notwithstanding the meanness 
and inconsiderableness of my ])arents, it ])leased God 
to put it into their hearts to jnit me to school, to learn 
me both to read and write ; the wiiich I also attained, 
according to the rate of other poor men’s ehiblren, 
though, to my shame, T confess I did soon lose that I 
had learned, even almost utterly, and that long before 
the Lord did work his gracious ivork ol tamversion 
upon my soul. As for niy own natural life, for the 
time that I was without (Jod in the world, it was, in¬ 
deed, according to the course of this worbl, and the 
spirit that now’ worketh in tin* children of disobedi<*nc<’, 
Eph. ii. 2, 11. It Avas my delight to bo taken captive 
by the devil at his will, 2 Tim. il. 2(1, being filled with 
all unrighteousness ; the ivliieh did also so strongly 
work, both in my heart and life, that I had but few 
equals, both for cursing, SAvearing, lying, and bbi"- 
pheming the holy name of God. Yea, so settled and 
rooted AA'as 1 in these things, that they became as a 
second nature to me; the Avbicb, as I have also with 
soberness consblered since, did so (dleml the la*rd, that 
even in my childhood he did .‘'Care and terrify me 
with fearful dreams and visions. For often, after I 
had spent this and the otlicr day in sin, I have been 
greatly afflicte<l AA'hilc a^le(’p a\ itli tin* apjaiiu-nsioir; 
of devils and Avieked sj»liits, who, as 1 then thought, 
laboured to draAv mo uAvay Avith ttein, of Avhieh 1 , 
could never be rid. Also I should, at these years, he j 
greatly troubled Avith the tlioughts of the fearful tor- | 
meiits of hell-fire, still fearing that it avouM be my 
j lot to be found at last among those devil.> ami hellish 
fiends, Avho are there bound doAvn a\ ith the chains and 
bonds of darkiies.s unto the judgment of the great <lay. j 

These things, I say, Avhen I Avas hut a child but 
[ nine or ten years obi, did so distress my soul, that 
j then, in the midst of my many sports nTul «;hibli>li 
1 Auinitics, amidst my vain companions, I was (»fien 
I much cast down and alHictcd in my mind therewith, 

( yet could I not let go iiiy sins. Yea, 1 Avas also then 
so OA^ercome with despair of life ami heaven, that 1 
should often Avish citlAor that there had l>een no hell, 
or that I had been a devil, supposing they Avrre only 
tormentors, that if it must needs be that I went thither, 

I might be rather a tormentor then be tormented my¬ 

self. 

A w’hilc after, these terrible dreams did leaA’c me, 
which also I soon forgot; for my plcasure.s di<l quickly 
cut off* the remembrance of them, as if they had never 
been ; wherefore, with more greediness, according to 
the strength of nature, I did still let loose the reins 
of my lusts, and delighted in all transgressions against 
the law of God ; so that, until I came to the state of 
marriage, I was the very ringleader in all manner of 
vice and ungodliness. Y'ea, such prevalency had the 
Justs of the flesh on my poor soul, that, ha<l not a 
miracle of precious grace prcA'cnted, 1 had not only 
perislied by the stroke of etcnial ju.stice, but also laid 
myself open to the stroke of those laAvs Avhich bring 
some to di^ace and shaTne before the face of the 
world. 

In these days the thoughts of religion were very 
grievous to me; I could neither endure it myself, nor 
; that any other should ; so that when 1 have seen some 
read in those books that concerned Christian piety, it 


w’ould be as it Avere n jn’ison to me. I'hcn I said unto 
God, ‘ Depart from me, for I desire not the knowledge 
of thy AA’avs,* Job xx. M, 15. 1 Avas noAV void of all 

good consideration ; heuA en ami hell Avero both out of 
siglit and mind ; and as for saving and damning, they 
AA’ere least in my thoughts. ‘ O Lord, thou knowest 
my life, and my AAays are not hid from thee.’ 

Rut this 1 well remember, that, though 1 could luy- 
.self sin Avith the greatest delight and ease, yet even 
then, if 1 bad at any time seen Avicked things, by tlume 
Avho professed goodness, it Avoubl make my spirit 
tremble. As once, above all the rest, Avhen I Avns in 
the height I'f vanity, yet bearing one to sw'car that 
Avas reckoned for a religicuis man, it bad so grejit a 
stroke upon my sj>irit, that it made my heart ache. 
Rut (H»d <lid not utterly b'ave me, Imt folloAved me 
still, not with eonvletlons, but judgments mixed w ith 
mercy. For .inee I fell into a creek of the sea, and 
hardly esea]>ed tlrowniiig. Am»tlier lime I fell out ot 
a boat into Retlford ri\er, but mercy yet preseried 
me; besitles, another time being in the tield with my 
e<tmpanions, it chanei'd that an a<bler passed oxw the 
liigliway, so 1, having a siii-k, struck her over the laiek, 
and havingstunm'd her, I forec’d o)>eii her month with 
my stick, and plm'ked her sting out with lyv lingers, 
by Avhii'b a»*t, had lott t i(Hl been inercilul to me, I 
might, by niy «lesperatcne-s, Iuim* brought niysidf to 
my (Mid. 'I'his, als.i, 1 have taken notice ot‘ with 
thank'-giving ; aa hen I Avas a soldi'M’, 1 Avith others were 
liraAvn out to go to such a place to besiege il ; l>ut 
Avben 1 was just ready to go, one of the company de- 
sire<l to g.i in my room ; to which aaIumi 1 had con- 
stMiied, be look my ])bic(', and eoniing to the siege, as 
h<' stood seiiliiiel, lu* Avas shot In the hea<l AAith a 
nuisket-bullet, and di('il. llerc', as I said, were judg- | 
in(M>t.s ami mercy, l>ut neiilvM- of tluMn did awaken Jiiy 
soul to rightcousnc'-s ; w lMM’(‘l‘ore 1 sinned still, and j 
grcAV more and more rebellious against (iod, and care- I 
less ol luy own salvation. j 

I’reseiitly after this 1 ehangeil my eoudvtlou into a 
married stale, and my mercy wa'‘ to liglit upon a wife 
Avhos<.‘ father and mother av( re counted godly ; tlds ' 
Avoinan ami 1, though Ave ( ame logt theras poor as jioor ' 
might l»o (not iuivitjg so murh iioieehobl stulf as a , 
dish or spoon betwixt ns both), yet this she Jiad for : 
her part, ‘ i’he Flain Man’s Fatlnvay to Ili avt.MJ,'and , 
‘ d'he I'ruetice of Piety,’ Avhieh her father had left 
AA hen he. died, aln these tAvo books I sometimes read, ' 
AA herein 1 found some things that aa cm c somewhat 
pleasant to me (but all this Avlule I met AAith no eon- 
vii’tioii). Slu‘ also ofteti Avould tell me A\li;it a godly i 
man her father Avas, and liow be Avoiibl repioAc and 
eorriict a ice, both in his liouse ajid aimaig his neigli- ! 
hours, and what a strict ami holy lib- he lived in his 1 
days, both in word ami deed. W herefore these books, | 
though tliey did not; rearli my heart to awaken it ! 
alKuit iny sad ami sinful state, yet they did Isgct i 
Avithi?! me some de.sires to reform my vicious life, and | 
fall in very eag(‘rlv Avith the religion «‘f the times ; to 
Avit, to go to church lAvic'c a-day, and tlierc ver^' dc- j 
voiitly Ixilh say and sing as othms did, yet retaining } 
my Avickeil life; but Avithnl Avas so oAcrrun with the ; 
.spirit of superstition, that I adored, and that with j 
great devotion, even all things (both the high-place, 
priest, clerk, ve.stinent, sendee, and AA’lint else) belong¬ 
ing to the church ; counting all things hfdy that were 
therein contained, and especially the* priest ami clerk 
most happy, and, without vloubt, greatly blessed, bo- j 
cause they were the servants, as I then thought, of 
God, and Avero principal in tlie lioly temple, to do his 
work therein. I liis conceit grew ho strong upon iny 
spirit, that had 1 but scon a jiricst (thougli ncA’or so 
sordid luid debauched in his life), I should find tuy 
spirit fall under him, reverem.:© him, and knit unto 
him ; yea, I thought for the love I did bear unto them 
(supposing they Avcrc the ministers of God), I could 
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have laid down at thoir feet, and have been trampled 
upon by them—their name, their garb, and work did 
so intoxicate and bewitch me. * * 

But all tlii« while I not Rensihle of the danger 
and evil of ^in ; I W'a« kept from couHidering that fiin 
would <lamn me, what religion soever I folluw'od, uij- 
less I was found in Cljrist. Nay, I never thought 
whether there was such a one or no. 'J'Iiuh man, while 
blind, doth wuiuler, for he knoweth not thew'aylo the 
city of (iod, Kiales. x. l.'i. 

But one day, amongst all the sernioiiK our juirson 
made, his suhject was to treat of the Sabbath-day, and 
of the evil of hreaking that, either with labour, sports, 
or otherwise ; wherefore 1 fell in juy conscienee under 
his sermon, thinking and heli< ving that he made that 
sermon on ptirpose to show me my evil <b»ing. And 
at that titne f telt what guilt was, though never hefon- 
that I can rDuemher ; hut then I was for the j>re'>eiit 
gr(;atlv lo/id(‘d thcTewith, and so went home, when the 
sermon was ended, witli a great burden upon my 
spirit. 'J’hi‘«, for that instunt, did embitter my htriner 
pleasures to nu; ; hut hold, it lasted not, tor before I 
had well dined, tlie trouble began to go off my mind, 
and luv heart retririu'd to its old course ; hut oh, how 
glad was ,-J that this troulile was g<*ne from me, and 
that the fire was put out, lliat 1 mi;jtit sin agafn with- 
otit control ! ^\’herefo^e, when 1 had satistied natun* 
with mv food, I sh<.ok the sermon out of my mimi, 
and to mv <dd nisioin of sports and guming I returned 
with great delight. 

But the snm(‘ duv, ns I \Nas in the midst of a game 
<»f cat, and having struck it one blow Irom the hob.-, 
just as I ^^•us about to strike it the second time, a voice 
«lid suddenly dnrt front ht ;iv<n into my voul, wltjch 
said, ‘Wilt thou h'iivc tliN ‘•ill' nt.d got"htu\o.n, or 
have thv '•ins and go to hell At this 1 wti- jmt to 
tin ('X(‘<'c(| ing ma/c ; Aviicrcfore, b.•a^ iitg my tot I upon 
the gronml, I looked iip to heaven, ami was as if J 
had, wlili tlicevcsot nty undcrstandijig, seen the Lord 
.Icsus bM>k down upon me. us being very Itotly di — 
pleased with me, an<l as if lte<li«l s<‘verel) threjiten mo 
with some grievous punislimeut for those and otitcr 
ungodlv y*rartiees. 

i had no sooner tlms conceived in my mind, hut 
smlilenly this eonelusioit tjistened on my spirit (lor 
the former hint did set nivsins agaiit befort* mv face). 


tlian many are aware of, yet they continually Have a 
KCicret conclusion within them, that there arc no hojpea 
for them; for they have loved sing, therefore after 
them tlicy will go, .for. ii. 25. xviii. 12. 

Now', therefore, I went on in fc>in, 8till jpTidging that 
I could n<»t be satiHfied with it as 1 woiud. Thin did 
continue vvitli me about a month or more; but one 
day, as 1 was standings at a neigld>our’« shop window, 
aiid there cursing and swearing after my wonted man¬ 
ner, there sat within the woman of the house, who 
heanl me; and though she was a very loose and un¬ 
godly wretch, yet protested that I swore and cursed 
at tliat most feurftil rate, that she was made to tremble 
to hear me; and told me further, that I w’as the un- 
godliest fellow for svvearing that .she ever heard di all 
her life ; and that 1, by tlius doing, was able to ly>oil 
all the youth in the whole tov^n, if they came but in 
my company. At this leproof I was .“ilenced, and put 
to secret shame, and that, too, as 1 thought, l^efore the 
(Jod of heaven ; wherefon.', while I stood there, hang¬ 
ing down my head, 1 wislicd that I might l>c a little 
child again, that my father niiirht learn me to speak 
without this wicked way of swc.oing; for, thought I, 

I am so accusttuned to it, that it is in vain to think 
of a rcformatioTi, for that could never be. But how 
it came to pass I ku >«• not, I did from this time for¬ 
ward so leave Juy swearing, that it was a great wonder 
to luv'-elf t<t » it ; and whereas before 1 knew'not 

how to s[»euk unless 1 put an oath before, and another 
behind, to make iny w’ords have authority, nowr 1 
C'»uld without it speak better, and w-ith more pleasant¬ 
ness, than ever I vould before. All this while 1 knew j 
m»t .le^us (‘hri>t, neither ditl leave my .sports and j 


I Bui quickly after this, I fell into company with 
; one j»oor man that ina<le juofes^ion of religion, who, as 
; 1 then thought, did talk {)leasantly of the Scrii>tures 
i and of religion ; wherefore, liking what he said, I be- 
! took me to my Ihl'le, and hegan it> take great pleasure 
j in reading, espeeiully with the historical part thereof; 
j for, as for rauTs epi>tles, and such like scri]>ture8, I 
1 could not away with them, being as yet ignorant 
j either of mv nature, <'r of the want and worth of Jesus 
Christ to >nve us. A\'heref<»re 1 fell to some outward 
reformatiitii hotlj iu my words and life, and did set 
(he eommumlments hefoir me for my way to heaven ; i 


j that I liud hcen a great :md grievous sinner, and that | 
• it was now too late for me to htok utter I’.eaven ; lor j 
' Christ would not forgive me nor par<lon my tnin-grcs- j 
h sions. 'I’hcn, while 1 was thinking >>{' it. a!id fearing | 
|i lest it sliouhl he Sit, 1 fell my heart sink in ^lespair, | 
concbnlir>g it was too late, and ihereloiv I resolved iii ! 
j ; mv iniml to gi» <m in sin ; for, thought 1, if the ease 
J be thvjs. my •■tate i" sun ly misenible ; miserable it I 
t leave mv .sins, and but )uis<ruble if I folhov them; 1 
' can l*ut be ilnmned ; and if 1 must Im,“ so, I had as 
; goo«l he damned for many sins as be <lum»ied ft>r few. 

Tims 1 stootl in the midst of mv play, before all 
that then were present; luit yet 1 told them no¬ 
thing; but, I say, having made tlii.s c*»nciusion, I 
! returned desperately t.» nty sport again ; and I well 
; rememlvcr, that prcs<‘ntly this kind of despair did 
j R« posm^ss my soul, that 1 was pei-suaded I could 
I never attain to other comfort than what I should 
get ill «in ; for heaven was gone already, w» that t*n 
1 that 1 must not think ; wherefore I fouinl within me 
great desire to take my fill td sin, that I might tiistc 
i tlie HW'wdne.ss of it ; and I made as much hu.stc as I 
could to fill my belly with its vldicates, lest 1 should 
die before I had my desires ; for that I feared greatly. 
Tn these things, 1 pi-otest before (iod 1 lie not, neither 
do I frame this sort of sjwceh ; these were really, 
strongly, and with all my heart, my desires ; thegoml 
Lord, whose mercy is unsearchable, forgive my trans¬ 
gressions. And I am very confident that thfs temp¬ 
tation of the devil Is more usual among poor creatures 


wlili'h eommandments 1 abu did strive to keep, and, ; 

I th(<ught, did kit p them pretty well .sometimes, ^ 
and then 1 sliouM Iiave eoinlCrt ; yet now and then j 
should break one, uiol so ufiliet my conscience ; but I 
then 1 should re\»eitt, suul say 1 was sorry for it, and 1 
promise <iod to do latter next time, and there got 
help again ; f >r then I thought 1 i)lea.scvl (iod as well 
u.s auv man in llngland. 

Thus 1 eoniimual aVnait a year, all which time our 
neighbours <iid take me to be a vcr\' godly and reli- 
g^ious man, and did marvel much to see such great 
alteration in my life ami mannei-s ; and, indeetl, so it 
was, though I knew not Christ, nor g^race, nor taith, 
nor hope ; for, as I have since seen, had I then died, 
mv state had been most fearful. But, I say, my 
neighboiu'14 were amazed at this my great conver¬ 
sion—fr<»m pro<ligious profaiioness to something like a 
moral life and sv»hcrman. Now, thereiore, they began 
to praise, to commend, and to speak well of me, both 
to mv face .and behind luy back. Now 1 waa, as they 
said, l>ec»>me godly ; now I wa« become a right honest 
man. But oh ! when 1 understood those were their 
words ami opiniojvs of me, it pleased me mighty well; 
for though as yet I wa.s nothing but a ixvor jvainted 
hvjKicrite, yet 1 loved to be talked of as one that waa 
truly godly. I was proud of my godliimss, and, in¬ 
deed, 1 did all 1 did either to be seen of or well spoken 
of hy men; and thus I continued for about a twelve* 
month or more. 

Now you must know, that before tbia I had toikil^ 
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much delight in ringing, but toy conscience beginning 
to be tender, I thought such practice was but vain, 
and therefore forced myself to leave it; yet my mind 
hankered; wlu?reforo 1 would go to tlie steeple-houBC 
and look on, though I durst not ring; but 1 thought 
this did not become religion neither ; yet I forced my¬ 
self and would look on still. But quickly after, 1 bc- 

f in to think, * How, if one of the bells should full ?’ 

hen I chose to stand under a main beam that lay 
overthwart the steeple, from side to side, thinking 
here I might stand sure; but then I thought again, 
should the l>ell fall with a swung, it might first hit 
the wrall, and then rebounding upon me, might kill 
I me for all this beam. This made me stand in the 
steeple-door; and now, thought T, T am safe enough ; 
for if a bell should then fall, 1 can slip out behind 
these thick walls, and so be presort ed notwithstand¬ 
ing. So after this I \v(ml(l yet go to see tlioiii ring, 
but W'ould not go any farther than the stee]>le-(loor ; 
but then it came into mv bend, ‘How, if the steejdc 
itself should fiill V And this thouglit (it may, for 
aught I know, when I stood and looked en") did con¬ 
tinually so shake my mind, that I durst not staml at 
the steeple-door any longt'r, but was forc<*<l to fit for 
fear the steeple should fall iqton my hoa«l. 

Another thing was my dancing ; I wa'< a full year 
before I e<3uld tjuite leave that. lUit all this wliile, 
when I thought I kept that or this commandment, or 
did by word or deed anylhing I tlnaight was goo<l, 1 
had great j»ouee in my conscience, nnd would think 
with myself, (lod cannot choose bm be now pleased 
with me ; yea, to relate it in my own way, I thought 
no man iit Knglaml could i)lease (idd better than 1. 
But, j)0(jr wretcli as 1 wa^, I was all thi" while igno¬ 
rant of Jesus Christ, and going al>o(it to e^tablish m\ 
own righteousness ; and had ju rished tlicrein, luul mu 
God in his menu showed me mote <4' my state hy 
nature. * 

III these days, when 1 have heard others talk of 
W’hat was the sin ngainst the Holy Ghost, then would 
the tempter so provoke me to d**sire to sin that sin, 
that I was as if 1 could mU, must not, neitluw should 
be quiet until 1 had committed it ; iiotv m> sin would 
serve but that; if it w<'re to be committ<Ml by sp«*ak- 
iiig of such a word, then I have been as if my mouth 
would have spoken that word w lu tlicr I would or m*; 
and ill so strong a measure was the temptation upon 
me, tliat often 1 have been ready to clap my hands 
under my chin, to hold mv nnuith fnun (opening; at 
other tiiiH's, to leap with my head dowiiwunl into 
florae muck-hill hole, to keep luv mouth from sj.cuk- 


what 1 saw to others for edification ; therefore they 
desired me, with much earnestness, that I 'would 
be willing at some times to take in hand*, in oiitfi of 
the iiKudings, to speak a wor<l of eKhortatiou unto 
them. 'I'ho which, though at the first it did much 
dash and abash my spirit, yet being still by them de- 
sir(‘d ami intreated, I consented, arid <lid twice, at 
two scM'ial nsscmblics, but in ^u'ivatc, though with 
much w'laikncss, discover mv gilt amongst them ; at 
Avhit'h thoy <litl solemnly proti'st, as in tlie sight of 
! the great Gtul, tlu v were both aifirted and comforted, 

' and gauf thanks t<» tl:e h'atlicr of mercies for the 
' grace bcstoweil on me. 

i After this, sc.metiines, when sioue of them <lid go 
i into the country to ti'iicli, they would also that 1 
‘ should g<t w ith them, whci(‘, thoiiLh as yet I thirst not 
I make nso of my gilt in an opf n wa v, yvt more pri - 
i vntclv, ns 1 cnim* amongst the good ]>eopIe in those 
■ jdaccs, I ditl .sometime'^ sjteak a wtud <4 ndnumition 
! unto them aho, tlu' which they receivt d v i[h rcjoic- 
. ing at the iiK'rc\ <4 t!od (o nio-’,\juofe^-dmg (heir 
; -olds Averc ('(lified tlo n by, ^\'hcrcl'oro. to be britd', 

, at last bt'iug still desired by the cliiiveli, 1 was more 
j part icularly called hrth, and apjs'iiited to a more 
I ortlinary and ]>ublie preaching ef the word, »vot otdy to 
I and amongst them tli.ai believed, but iiIno to oiler the 
go-pel to th<‘M- who i,( ( yet recci\cd the faith 

: tliereof: abotU wliich tinae 1 did evidently Ibol in iny 
i mln<l a scen t ]>ricki!ig foi-w-ard theret**, rliou'd, at that 
I time 1 wa- luo-l M.rely atllieted with fiery dan - of the 
I de^i1 concerning niy etv rnal -fate, * * 

' AVheivibre, (Inuigli of myself, -rf all the -uiitfs th«‘ 

{ most unwa.rthy, yet 1. with grer.t finr and trembling 
I at my own wsatkiK"-, vlid -of npi n (he w- rk, and diil. 


i according to my gift, nii’m h th.it ! le,se 
: (tod hath shown iin' in the word of 

when the l■'.u)ltrv urehi'-ri , 4, they can 
i the Wold by huioircd-, and that tVom all par's, 
j U}>ou div(us and sundry ae," unt And I tha. 

: he gave unto ), (. s-.,ine measurv* of bowej, 

; for their -oub, Avhieh al-o put me foi'V.ajti (o 
; with gn at r-ano * lues-' to imd i-nt ,‘-U’-h a v 
might, if <Jod would ble-s it, awaken lla- ;■ 
j in which al o -u-.d I.otd liud r* - p's't to tlv 
j of his scTvaiit ; for 1 had not preaeiieh 


-ed gosp. 1 tluit 
f truth : w hich, 
line in to lu-ar 
! 1 nnr's, tlioiigh 
eTl thatd-. God 

oWej, pity 

V. aj'd to labour 


I of his scTvaiit ; for 1 had not ju-eaein 
I sonic }>ega'i to bo irreatly iilHictcd in 
; the greatiie-s ..f ihcir -in, tvud of ih. ii 
I ('hrist. 

i But I fir-t <*..nld not b liev,' ta; t ?!-• 
j by me to the luart «4‘ any man, e 

unworthy; ^et tlm-e wlm w<rc the 


mg. Now, again, 1 eounted the estate of everythimr 
that God had nuule far better than Him dreadful state 
of mine was; yea, ghully would 1 have been in the 
condition of a dog or a horse, fiw knew' they had im 
souls to perish under the e\eilasting weight of hell <»r 
sin, as mine w'as like to do. Nay, though I saw this 
and felt this, yet that which added to mv sornuv was, 
that I could not find that with all my soul 1 did de¬ 
sire deliverance. That scrii4ure <lid also tear and 
rend iny soul in the midst of these distmetions, ‘The 
wicked are like the troubled sen, which cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt, 'fhere is no 
peace to the wicked, saith rnv God,’ Jsuiah hii. 
20 , 21 . * # • 

And now I am Hjieaking my experience, T will in 
this place thrust in a word or two concerning my 
preaching the wmrd, and of God’s dealing with me in 
that particular also. After I had been about five or 
six years awakened, and ludped to .sec both the want 
and woi-th of Jesus Christ our Lord, and to venture 
1 my soul upon him, some of the most able among the 
saints with us for judgment and hnlinc.ss of life, as 
they conceired, did perceive that God counted me 
I worthy to understand something of his will in his 
holy word, and had given me utterance to express 


j }iav»‘ ;i. p;trtioul;ir re-pert f.r me; m.il thmL'Ii I did 
; j)Ut It from me they diMuld b; ;wak Ted b\ re.e, 

I still tluy Would (illin.i it. } rlb>-,. 1 f G'.-I ; 
I tliey would aLo bless (muI for inr (iniWrivtl v wretih 
that 1 am'), and eotn;* me fiod's in-trumcid that 
.Mhoweil te them tlie wav of sal vat i(.n. ” ^ 

4'hus I v.oid eii I’or the s{»aee of two ycrir'^. eryiug 
out ;igaiii>t meu'-^ -in-, and tin ir h arful .Gate bveame 
of them. After which the Lord eamc iu uj»ou my own 
Houl w iih some sure pence atid comfort lhre':'.:li ('ir. i.a ; 
wherefore now I altered in my juaandi'nig (for id,ill 1 
jvrtached what 1 saw and felt) ; now tln rcfbre 1 did 
much labour to Imbl with .fesu- Gliri-t in all hi*) 
ofrice>«, relation.s, ajid benf4it'< unto th(‘ wauld, and <lid 
strive also tocf-ndrmu aii<l n inova- thr-e f;.i-e sup- 
Jiort.s ami jtrfqis on wdiich the world <](dh lo.an, and 
l*y them (alland pm ish. <>0 these also I .stayed 

a.s long ns on the oilier. 

After til is, (ifxl l(‘(l jiie into .sonu'tlung (4* the niv«- 
story of the union f>f ; wlicreforc that 1 (liw- 

covered ami showed to them ahso. And when 1 had 
travelled through thcT* thixT points of tin' word of 
God, about the space of five years or more, 1 W'as 
caught in my pvoHont pnictioo, and cast into priaon, 
where I have lain above ns' long again to confirm the 
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truth by way of tuffering, as I wa» before in teatifying 
of it acc^ording to the l^riptures iu a way of preach¬ 
ing. ^ * 

When I fint went to preach the word abroad, the 
doctors and priestM of the (?ountry did open wide 
against mo ; but I was jAerHuaded of this, not to render 
railing for niiling, l^ut to see liow many of their car¬ 
nal professors I could coiivince of their miserable state 
by th(‘ law, and of the want and worth of Christ: for, 
thought I, ‘That slmll answer for me in time to come, 
when they shall be fm- my hire before their fiu*e,* Cieii. 
XXX. Xi. 

1 never cared to m(‘d<Ue with things that were con¬ 
troverted, and in dispute among the saints, especially 
things of the loue'^t nature ; yet it pleaseil me much 
to contend with great carncsiness for the wor<l of 
faith, and the remission of ^iIls by the <lealh and suf¬ 
ferings of Jesus ; but, I say, as to f)tlier things, I would 
let them alone, be<’ause I saw tlicy engendered strife; 
and because that they neither in doing nor in lea%ing 
undone did commend to (ifal to lie his: l>esides, I 
saw my work, before nit' tlid run into another channel, 
even to carry an awakened word ; to that tlu'rcfore 1 
did stick and atlloTe. * 

If aj»\\t)f those who wa re awakenetl by my minis¬ 
try ditl uftt'r that fall )>uek (an sometimes too iminy 
did), 1 enn truly say their l<>«s liatli been m<Are to me 
than if my »»wn eiiildren, biL'-oiten of my own body, 
had beim going to their grave. I think voiily, I may 
speak it without anv oil. nee to th<' l-ord, nothing has 
gone .so iiear me a^* that, nnh -'^ it was tie- fear of ilie 
loss of the -alvatioi) of nl^ own o,ul. 1 liave counted 
as if I luid goodly )tuiidiiig*< a!id h'rd’<i)ips in iln.*se 
places where mycliildrtn were horn : my heart hath 
been so WTa)ij.ed uj> in tiie 'diorv of tins exevllent 
work, that I eounU‘<l niysell'iuoie hh".ed and hononre<l 
of Coti by this tlum if he ha<l made me the einiK-ror of 
the Christian world, tu’ the laud of all tlie glory id' tire 
earth without it. ** 

lint it! this Work, ns in all o'.hv.. I had \'.\\ tvtnp- 
tati(*ns atti iiding me, and that of <livers kinds : as 
.sometinu's 1 should lie assaulted with great iliscourage- 
iinnt therein, fearing that 1 ‘•hould not be able to 
sjH'jik a word at all to edificati<tn ; nay, that I should 
not be aide to speak : < n>'’ to the people ; at which 
times I shmild have snc)i n strange faintness seiz<r upivii 
mv body, that my legs Inive searce been able to carry 
me to the plact' of e\er< i-e, • 

S<'metimes, wlien I have been jtreaching, I have 
Iwc'U ^ndently assauUetl witli thoughts of bhisphcmv, 
and stroMgdy temjdeil to speak the words with inv 
mou>h before the eongreguition. 1 have ai.so at times, 
even when I have iK'gmn to speak tlic word with much 
clearnc'S, idenec, and lib<'rf\ of .speceb, been, belore 
the ending of that opjtortunity, so Minde<l and so 
estrangcfl fnun ll»e things I Ikim* been speaking, and 
have been also so straitened in mv "peeeh u> to utter¬ 
ance before the peojile, (hat I have been as if I ha<l 
not known what I have been jibout, or as If my bead 
had been in a bag all the time of my exereise. • * 

But when Satan peiecived tliat his thus tempting 
and assaulting of me would iu»t answer his design, 
to wit, to overthrow the mitiistry, and make it incllec- 
tual as to the eiuls thereof, then he tried another 
way, whieh wuis, stir up the mimls of the ignorant 
and malicious to load me with .slanders and reproaches. 
Now therefore 1 may say, that what the devil could 
devise and his instnimcnts invent, was whirled up 
and down the country against me, thinking, a.s I .‘^aid, 
bv that means they should make mv ministry to be 
abandoned. It began therefore to bo rumoured up 
and down among the people that 1 was a witch, a 
Jesuit, a highwayman, and the like. To all which I 
shall only say, Clod knows that I am innocent. But 
as for mine accusers, 1ft them provide thom»clves to 
meet mo iMjforc tho tribunal of the Sou of God, there 


to answer for all these things (with all the rest of 
their iniquities), unless God shall give them repent¬ 
ance for them, for the which I pray with all my 
heart. * ♦ 

Having made profession of the glorious gospel of 
Clirist, and preached the same alwut five yemrs, I 
w'as ap[»rcdiended at a meeting of good people in the 
cf*untry (among wdiom I should have preached that 
<Iay, but tlicy took me from amongst them), and had 
me before a justice, who, after 1 had olfered security 
for iny appearance the next bcs.-.ioiis, yet committed 
!iie, iKJTau.Hc iny suretie.s would m.>t consent to l>e 
bound that I should ])rea€h no more to the people. 

At the seshiuns after, 1 was indicted for a main- 
taiiier of unlawdul as:>cniblies ami convenlicb ; and 
f</r not confonning to the church of England ; and 
after some conference there with the juKtices, they 
taking my jdain dealing with them for a conbossiou, 
a> they termed it, of the indictment, did sentence me 
to a j>erj»ctual buiiisliinent, because I refu.sed to con¬ 
form. iS) being again delivered up to the jailer^H 
hand.^, I was had to prison, aitd there laid xi complete 
twelve years, waiting to see what God would sutler 
these men t(» <lo with me. In which condition I have 
I'ontiiiucd with much content, through grace, Vmt haye 
met with many tiroings and goings upon my' heart, 
br.th from th<' Lord, SatuTj, ami my own conuption, 
by all wlilch tgbrybe (•> Jesu-n ( lirist) 1 Imve also 1 
recei^cil much conviction, in'^tniciion, and under- | 
standing, ( f which I shall not bore tliHCovuN-e ; only ; 
trive ycu a bint or two that may stir uj» the godly to i 
blt'^s and to pray for andaL'» to take eucourage- 
immt, -houl.I the ca^- Ik; their own, ‘not to fear what . 
man (an d<. unto them.' i 

[C/^risfian In the Ilcuuh of (riant Iks/xirr,] | 

Now there wa-;, not far from liie y)lace w]i(»re they | 
lay, a eustlc, called IMubting (’astle, the owner whereof ; 
was tfiunt lic'^puir, and it was in his gnutnds they 

V were .‘'leeping ; wherefore he, getting up in the j 
morni.tg early, and walking \>p and down in his fields, , 
caught i’hristian and Hopeful asleep in hi‘ ground**. 
Then, with a grim and surly voice, he bid thcio awake, , 
and asked them wh<‘riC(.> they wore, and what tlioy did 
u his gToumls ! 'I hcy toll him tlu'v wen? pilgrlm.s, 
and that they liad lo^t their way. Then said the j 
giant. You linve this night trespassed on jiie, by \ 
tramjding and lying on my gn'otmd, and therefore you 
must go along with me. bo they were forced to go, j 
because ho was stronger than tliey. They alsv* hM\ I 
but little to say, for they knew’ themselves in fault. ; 
The giant, tlu refore, drove them before him, and j»ut 
them into his castle, in a very dark dungeon, nai«ty 
and stinkiuc to the spirits of those two men. Here 
they lay from Wcilnesday iiionnng till Saturday 
night, without one bit of bread, or drop of drink, or 
light, or any to ask how’ they (lid ; they were there¬ 
fore here in evil ('aso, and wore far from friends and 
acquaintance. Now, in tlii.s place tTiristian had 
double sorrow, because it wnts (hrougli his unadvised 
haste that they were brought into this di,stress. 

Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name wxw 
Diffidence: so when he was gone to bed, he tobl his 
wife what ho had done, to wit, tlmt he had taken a 
couple of prisoners and cast them into his dungeon, 
fv»r trespas.’iing on his gnninds. Then he askeil her 
also what he had best to do further to them. So nho 
asked him wdiat they were, w’hence they came, and 
whither they were bound, luid be told her. Then she 
counselled him, that when he arose in (he morning, 
he should beat them without mercy. So when he 
arose, he getteth him a grievou.s crab-tree cudgel, and 
goes down into the dungeon to them, and there fiink 
falls to rating them as if they were dogs, alt<hou|^ 
they never gave him a word of distaste: then he fulR 
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upon them, and beats them fearfully, in such sort 
that they were not able to help themselves, or turn 
them upon th<* lloor. This done, he withdraws, and 
leaves them thei-e to condole their misery, and to 
mourn under their distress : so all that day they spent 
their time in nothing but sighs and bitter lamenta¬ 
tions. I’lio next niglit she talked with her husband 
about them further, and understanding that they were 
yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to make 
away with themselves. So when morning was come, 
he goes to them in a surly manner, as before, and jxu- 
ceiving them to be very sore with the stripes that he 
had given them the day before, he told them, that 
since they wtre never like to come out of that place, 
their only way would be forthwith to make an end of 
themselves, cither with knife, halter, or poison : For 
why, said he, should you choose life, seeing it is at¬ 
tended with so much bitterness? Hut they desired 
him to let them go ; with which he looked ugly ujtoii 
them, and rushing to them, had doubtless made an 
end of them himself, but that lie fell into one of his 
fits (for he sometimes in sun-shiny weather fell into 
fits), and lost for a time the use of his hands: where- 
j fore he withdrew, and left them, as before, to c»»nsider 
j what to do. Then did the prisoners consult between 
i themselves whether it was best to take his counsel or 
1 no; and thus they began to discourse : - 
j Vhr. Brother, said Christian, vhat shall we do? 
The life that we now live is miserable. For my part, 

I know' not whether it is bo'^t to live thus, or die out 
of hand. ‘ My soul ehoosetli strangling rather than 
1 life,’ and the grave is more easy for me than this dun- 
! geon ! j^hall we be ruieil by the giant ? 

I Hope. Indeed our present condition is drt'adful, and 
death would be far more weleome t<» me, than thus 
for ever to al>ide; but let us consider, the liord of the 
i country to whieli we arc going luith said, 'J hou slialt 
i do no murder: no, not to any man's }K'rson ; much 
I more then are we forbidden to take Jiis counsel to kiF 
ourselves. Besides he that kills anotluT can but 
commit murder on his own body ; but for one to kil! 
himself, is to kill body a,nd soul at once. And, more¬ 
over, iny brother, thou talkest of ease in the grave ; 
but hast thou forgotten the hell, whither for e<Ttain 
the murderers go ? F<tr iio murderer hath eternal 
life, &c. And let us coijsider, again, that all laws are 
not ill the hand of (liant Despair: others, so far as I 
can understand, have been taken Ity him as well a 
w'C, and yet have cscai)ed out of his hands. Win 
knows but that Clod, who made the w<irl<l, may <raus< 
that Giant Despair may die ; or tliat, at some time or 
other, he may forget to lock us in ; or that he may in 
a short time have another tit his fits Ixdbn' us, uml 
may lose the use of his limbs ? and if ever that slu>uhl 
come to ])uss again, for my part I am resolvetl t' 

I pluck up the heart of a man, and to try my utnmst 
! to get from under his band. 1 was a fool that 1 «lid 
i not try to do it before; but, hovvt'ver, my brother, let 
u« be patient, and endun* a while: tlie time may 
come that be may give us a liappy release; but lot us 
not be ouf omi murderers. M’itli these words Hope¬ 
ful at present did moderate the mind of his brother; 
so they continued together (in the dark) that day in 
their sad and doleful condition. 

Well, towards the evening, the giant goes down 
into the dungeon again, to see if his jirisoners had 
taken Jiis counsel; but when he came then; he found 
them alive; and truly, alive was all; for now', what 
for w'aiit of bread and water, and by reason of the 
wounds they received when he beat them, they could 
do little but breathe. But, I say, ho found them 
alive; at which he fell into a grievous rage, and told 
them, that seeing they had disobeyed his counsel, it 
should be worse with them than if they had never 
been bom. 

At this tliey trembled greatly, and I think that 


Christian fell into a swoon; but coming a little to 
himself again, they renewed their discourse about the 
giant’s counsel, and whether yet they had best lake it 
or no. Now', Christian again seemed to be for doing j 
it; but llojicful made lus second reply as followeth ;—• , 
JIojM'. My brother, said he, rememberest thou not ^ 
how' valiant thou hast been heretofore? Apollyou ! 
e<»uld not crush thee, nor could all that thou didst 
hear, or see, or feel, in tlie Valley of the Shadow of j 
Death : what hardships, terror, and amazement, hast 
tluui already gtmo through, and art thou now nothing , 
but fear ? 'J’hoii seest that 1 am in the dungeon with : 
thee, a far weaker man by nature than thou art; also 
this giant has wounded me as well as thee, and liiith 
also cut off the bread and w ater from my mouth, Hi»d 
with thoe I mourn without the light. But let u« 
exercise a little more ])iitienee: remember how thou 
j)layedst the man at ^'anity l air, and wust neither 
afraid of the <‘hain nor the cage, luir yet of bloody 
death ; wherefore let us (at least to avoi<l tJiC shame 
that becomes m^t a Christian to be found in) l>t*ar up 
with patiem^e as well as we can. 

Now', night btriiig eoim* again, and the giant and 
his wife bt'lng a-bed, she askeil eoneerning tlie prison¬ 
ers, ami if tliev had takcji bis lounsel ; to^wlueh he 
replied, 'I'hey are sturdy rogues ; they choose rather to 
btrar all hardshi]>s than to nniko away with them- 
hes. 'I’lien saitl she, 'Fake them into the castle- 
yard to-inon()w, and show iIk'Hi the bones and skulls 
of tbo>c thou ba-t already de-patcbeil, and luakc 
them believe, ere a week coim s to an end, iliou wilt 
Iso tear them in Jiicces, as thou bast tlone their fel¬ 
lows lieforc them. 

St) wln n the nioruiitg was come, the giant goes to 
them ai:uin, and takes them into tlu‘ casilc-yard, and 
shows them as his wile hud bid<lcn him, J hese, said 
ic, were pilgrims, as you arc, once; ami tliey tres¬ 
passed in my ground-, as you ba\c done; and, when 
1 thougdit fit, 1 tore them in j»iec»‘s, jti,d ho within ten 
davs 1 will tlo \ou ; g^o, get \e down to your den 
again ; and with ilmt be l»eat ihcm all the way thither. 

'J'hey lay, therefore, all day oii Sattirday in a lii- 
iiientable case, as U-fore, Now, when night was come, 
and when Mrs Dithdenee and l»er husband the giant 
were gut to be«l, they U^gan to renew their discourse 
of their jirisoncrs ; and, w ilhal, tlu‘ old giant won¬ 
dered that he could m ilhcT by his hlowH nor counsel 
bring them to a,M ciul. Ami with that his wife re- 
[die<l, I fear, sai<l she, that the> ]i\e in hope that 
some will «<»nie to nlieve them, or tluvt they have 
picklocks about them, by the imaiis of wlach they 
hojic to escape. And Huyest thou so, my dear? said 
the giant ; I will therefore search tliem in the 
morninL% 

W ell, on Saturday, about midnight, tliey licgan to 
]»niy, and continued in prayer till uim<;Ht break of 
day. 

Now, a little b( lore it was day, good Clirlstian, iis 
one half amazed, brake out in this {uissionutc s|Kn:h : 

W hat a fool (<jUoih he) am I thus to lie in a stinking 
dungeon, when I inny as well walk lit liberty ? 1 

halt* a key in my bosom, ealled Proinihe, that will, I 
am persuaded, open any bx^k in Doubting Castle, 
d’hcii said Iloj>eful, 'Fhat’a good news, good brother; 
pluck it o\it of Ihy bosom and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and be¬ 
gan to try at the dungeon-door, whose bolt (aa he 
turned the key) gave btick, ami the <loor liew ofwjn 
with ease, and Christian and JJopefuI both ciunc out. 
Then he went to the outer door that leadw into the 
castle-yard, and with his key opeiieti tliat door also. 
After, he went to the iron gate, for that inufit l>e 
opened t<»o; but that lock went very hard, yet the 
key did open it. I hen th(*y thrust oj^ieii the door to 
make their escape with «pee<L but that icate» aa it 
ojiened, made such a cracking that it wi^ed Gianl 
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[ Despair, who hastily rising? to pursue his prisoners, 
[ felt his limbs to fail; for his iits took him again, so 
that he cotilil by no moans go after them. Then they 
went on, and came to tlic king’s highway, and so were 
safe, because they were out of liis juri.sdicti<»n. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they be¬ 
gan to contrive with theinHelves what tliey should do 
at that stile to jirevent those that should come after 
from falling into the hands of (liant l>esj»air. S<j they 
consented to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon 
the stile thereof this sentence ‘ < )ver this stile is 
tht5 way to l>oul>ting t’astle, whieli is kept by fliant 
Despair, who <lesj»iseth tlie King of the Olestial 
C’ountrv, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims.* 
Many, thered’ort*, that followed after, read what was 
w’ritten, and escaped the danger. 

I The anlthii Citi/.] 

Now I saw in my dream tliut hy this time the pil¬ 
grims wen* got over the K.nchaiited (iround, and enter¬ 
ing into the c^aintry of IV-ulah, whose air was very 
sweet and pleasant, the way lyijig <lirectly throijgh it, 
they so]ac(*d them there for a season. Yea, here they 
heard ('0!itinually the singing of hinU, and saw every 
day th(* tTo\^ers appear in ilu* earth, and heard the 
Voice of thetunie in the land. In this country the 
sun sliineth niu'ht and day ; wh<‘refore it was lawond 
the Valhy of the Sluidow of D<-utli, and also tuit, e.f 
th»‘ reach of (iiatJt Dcsj»air; neither could tln-y from 
this jdace so mm h as ‘•ee Itouhtini.' Castle. II* re th**y 
were within sii'ht of [la* (ity they w<re going to; al».* 
lj**re m<‘l them some of tin* lidiul'ilanls th*.T*‘«il ; tor in 
this land tin* shininu: o)i<*s comnnuiiy «uike<l, b<>causc 
it was iip*m tin* borders *.f Hea\**n. In this lan*l, also, 
tin* I'oiitriict betw*>e!i the bride and bri«i*-:rroom was 
renew**! ; yea, her**, ‘as the hrid«*i:rooni n‘ioic*‘th over 
the bride, so did (heir Cod r«'ioi*t‘ <t\*'r tln-in,’ Here 
tlu'V ha*i n<» want of **orn and wine ; for in this plac** 
they met abundance *»f what they had .sought for in 
all their piloriiuage. J{t*rc tiiey hear*! \oices fn>m o .t 
of the cily, bnnl \ ojr.'s^ saying, ‘ ."say > e i»> the <hiuehier 
of /ion, behold thy salvation c<*m* th ! Itehobl, his 
reward i.swilh him !' Hero all the inhuhitants of the 
country called them ‘'I'he holy petiple, tlie redeemed 
<*f tin* I.ord, ><*ught *tut,' «^c. 

Now, as tln*y walked in tliis luinl, they htt<l more 
rcj«*icim; than in parts more remote fivm tin* king*iom 
to which they w**:** iH.innl ; ami ilrawing nearer t»> the 
city yet, tlicy ha<l a nmre pi ifecl ^ ii sv ther**<'f: it was 
luiilt of pearls and preci*ins stones, abso ihe streets 
ther*‘**f were paved with g'obl ; so that, hy reason of 
the natural glory of the city, and tin’ retUctiou of the 
Hunh<*aius upon it, ( liristiaii with desire fill sick; 
Iloj.eful alst* had a fit or tw*) <»f the same *Hsease : 
wherefore here they layby it awhile, crying out, I'e- 
e.'ius*,* of tln ir jcitios, ‘ if you x'c my Helove*!, tell him 
that I am sick of luv**.’ 

Hut being ti little strengthened, anvl better able to 
iKHir their sickness, they walke<l on their way, and 
enmo yet nearer and nearer, where were orchanls, 
vineyards, and gardens, and their gates «>poiHMl into 
the highway. Nowy as tluyv came up l*> these plae<*M, 
l«*hobl the gar*lener slooil in the way, t** whom the 
pilgrims sui*!, \\'ln*se g<*<MUy vineyards and gardens 
are theiM* ? He answered, They are the king’s, and are 
planted here for his own tb light, and abso f*w the 
s<dace of pilgrims: so the garih*ner had them into the 
vineyards, ami bi<l them refresh themselves with 
dainties; he also Mhow'ed them there the king’s walks 
and arbours, where he delighted to Ik? ; and here they 
tarriml and slcnt. 

Now, I behtdd in my dream that they talked more 
in their sleep at this time than ever they did in all 
their jounmy; and being in a itnitto thereabout, the 
gardener said even to me, Wherefore inumset thou at 


the matter? It is the nature of the fruit of the 
grapes of these vineyards to go down so sweetly, as to 
cause the lips of them that are asleep to speak. 

So I saw that when they aivoke, they addressed 
thciiiHelves to go up to the city. Hut, as I said, the 
reflection of the sun upon the city (for the city was 
pure gold) was so extremely glorious, that they could 
not as yet with oy>en face behold it, but through an 
instrument tiiade for that iiuqM.se, So 1 saw that, as 
they went on, there met them tw o men in raiment that 
shone like gohl ; also their faces shone as the light. 

The.se men asked the jiilgriins wdiencc they came ? 
and they told them. 'I'hey also iwked them W'here 
they hud lodged, what diflicultie.s and dangers, what 
coinfort.s ami pleasu^e^, they liad met w ith in the vay ? 
and t!»ey t*ild them. 'J'hen said the men that met 
them. You have but two *lifliculticH more to meet 
with, ami then you are in the city. 

Christian ami Ids companion ihen a.sked the men to 
go along w ith them ; so they tohl them that they tvould. 
Hut, said they, you must obtain it by your owti faith. 
S«» I saw' 'n my dream that they went on together till 
they came in si;:ht of the gate. 

Now, I further saw that betwixt them and the gate 
wji.H a river, but ther*; was no bridge to go over, and 
tie river was very *b cp. At the sight, tlierefore, of 
Cd^ river, th** pilgrims were much stunned; but the 
im ii ilint went with them .sai<l, You inu.st go through, 
*»r y«tu cunn<*t < <ime to the gate. 

The pilgrim'* then began to iii^idrc if tlicre was no 
*»ther way to the gate! To which they answered. Yes, 
but ther*; halli n<<i any, sa^e two, to wit, Knoch and 
Klijah, V>een jx rmitte*! to lrea*l that j*ath since the 
f(*ujidati*»n «»f the w.^rbl, nor sliall, until the last 
trum|K.*t shall sound. 'I'he pi.'grim.s then (especially 
Chri>tiaii) b<‘gan to despond in tlicir udnds, aiid looketi 
this way and that ; but no wav con hi he found by 
th<*m by which they miglit **scapetho river. Then they 
a.'>kc«l the men if tlic waters were all of a depth ? They 
said, N»>; yet they eioibl jmt help them in that case; 
Tor, sai<l they, you .shall fitol it deeper or shallower, tis 
you heliev** in the King of the place. 

'I'hey then addressed themselves to the water, and 
entering, Christian Iwgan t(* .sink, and crying out to 
his g*H)<l frieml Hopeful, he said, I sink in deep 
water" : the lullow.s go o\er my head ; all the W'aters 
go over me. Seluh. 

'J’hen sai*i the other. He of good clieer, my brother ; 
1 feel llie b**u«>m, ami it is goi^i. Then said Chrirftian, 
Ah ! my friend, tlu* ."orrow of licath hath encompassed 
me uhout ; 1 .shall not see the land that flows wdth 
milk and honey. Ami w ith that a great darkness and 
InuTor fell upon Christian, so tlmt die could not see 
bcf**re liiin. Also here, in a great measure, he lost 
hi.s senses, so that he could neither remember nor 
onlorlv talk 'T any of those sweet refreshments that he 
had met with in the way of his pilgrimage. Hut all 
tlu* wor«ls that he spake still tended to discover that 
lie had horror of mind, and heart feai-s (hat he should 
tlie in that river, ami never (d>tain entrance in at the 
giite. Here, abso, as they that stood l.»y j>erceivcil, he 
was much in the troublesome thought.sof the sins that 
he had committed, lH>th since a!id before he Iwgan to 
bo a pilgrim. It was als*> observed that he wa-s troubled 
with apparitions of luvbgoblins and evil spirits; for 
ever and anon he would intimate so much by words, 
Hivpeful, thcrefort', here had much ado to keep hi.s 
brother’s Iiead above water ; yea, sometimes he would 
W quite gone dowm, and then ere awhile he would ri.so 
up again half dead. Hopeful did also endeavour to 
comfort him, saying, Brother, I sec the gate, and men 
standing by to receive us; but Christian w^ould answer, 
It is you ; it is you they wait for; you have been Hope¬ 
ful ever since 1 knew you. And .so have you, said he 
to Chrifitiaii. Ah ! bredher, sivid he, surely if I wan 
riglit, he would now riic to help me ; but mr my eiM 
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he hath brought me into the snare and left me. Then follows into the holy places after you. There, also, 
said Hopeful, My brother, you Imve quite forgot the you shall be clothed with glory and majesty, and put 
text, where it is said of the wicked, ‘ There arc no into an equipage fit to ride out vi ith the King of 
bauds in their death, but their strength is firm ; they (Jlorv. When he shall come witli sound of trumpet 
are not troubled as other men, neither ai'c they in tho clouds, as upon the wings of the wind, you 
plagued like other men.* These troubles and distresses shall come with him ; and when lie shall sit upon the 
that you go through in these waters are no sign that throne of judgment, you shall sit by him ; yea, and 
Go*i hath forsaken you; but are sent to try you. when he shall puss sentenee upon all the workers of 
whether you will call to mind that which heretofore iniquity, let tliem be angels or men, you also shall 


you have received of his goodness, and live upon him 
In your distresses. 

Then I saw in iny dream that Christian was in a 
muse awhile. To whom, also, Hopeful addetl these 
woi*ds, Be of good cheer, Jesus Ciirist maketh thee 
whole: and with that Christian brake out with a loud 
voice, Oh ! I see him again ; and he tells me, ‘ When 
thou passest through the waters, 1 u ill be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow tlue.* 
Then they both took courage, and the enemy wa< 
after that as still as a stone, until they were gout* 
over. Christian, therefore, presentlv found ground to 
stand upon, and so it followed tluit the re-^t of the 
river was but shallow; but thus they got o\er. Now, j 
upon the bank of the river on the other side, (liey.saw 
the two shining men again, who there waited for 
them ; wherefore, beiiig come out of the river, they 
saluted them, saying, ‘ We an' inini>tering spirits, sent 
forth to luinister to lln^se that shall be heirs of salva¬ 
tion.* Thus they went along toward the gate. Now, 
you must note that the eitv stood ujton a mighty hill ; 
but the pilgrims went \i]) that hill with ease, because 
they had these two men to lead them np by the arms ; 
they had likewise left their mortal garments behind 
them in the river ; for thoiigli they went in with tj»em, 
they came out witliout them. 'I'liey theicfure went U)> 
here with much agility and speed, thougli tlir* f’oumla- 
tion upon which the city was franiod was higlier than 
the clouds ; they therefore went uj» tlirougli the regiim 
of the air, sweetly talking us they wont, being eoin- 
fortod because they got safely over tlie ri\er, ami had 
such glorious couipauions to atien<l tliem. 

Tlie talk that they had with the '.liiidn, om-s v,n-. 
about the glory of the place ; who told them, tluit th 
l>eauty and glory of it was inexpressible, 'i’liere, said 
they, is * Alouut Zion, the heavenly Jeru-ali in, lh<‘ 
innumerable company of.angcjs, and the spiuis of 
just men Jnade perfect.’ You are going now, said 
they, to the Paradise of God, wherein you sliall see 
the tree of life, and eat of tii(‘ never-fading fruits 
thereof; and when you come there, you shall have 
while robes given yon, and your walk ami talk sluill 
be every day with tlie King, even all tlu^ days of eter¬ 
nity. There you uliall not see again sueh things a.s you 
saw when you were in the lower ri^gioii u]»on the eart’u, 
to wit, sorrow, sickness, allliction, and (leath, ‘for tlic 
former things are passed away.’ You are mov going to 
Abmham, Isaac, and .lacob, and to the projihets, men 
that God hath taken away from tlie evil to come, ami 
that are now resting upon their beds, cacli one walking 
in his righteousness. The men then asked, ^\'hat must 
we do in this holy place ? 'Jo whom it was an*4wered. 
You must there receive the comforts of all your toil, 
and have joy for all your sorrow ; you must reuj) what 
you have sowm, even the fruit of all your prayers aud 
teai-s, and sufferings for the King by the way. In that 
place you must wear crowns of gold, and enjoy tlu' 
perpetual sight and vision of the Holy Gne, for ‘ there 
you shall see him as he is.’ There, also, you sliall 
serve him continually with praise, wdth shouting, and 
thanksgiving, whom you desired to serve in the w'orld, 
though with much difficulty, because of tlie infirmity 
of your flesh. There your eyes shall be deliglited with 
seeing, and your ears with hearing, the pleasant voice 
of the Mighty One. There you shall enjoy your 
friends again, that are gone thither before yoii; and 
there you aball with joy receive even every one that 


have a voice in that judgment, l«'causo they were his 
and your ein'inies. Also, wlien lie shall again retuni 
to the eitv, you .sliall go too, witli sound of (rumjxd, 
and be eier witli him. 

Now, while they were thus draw'ing towards tlie 
gate, behold a eoiu]>any of the lieaveiily host ealneout 
to meet them : to wliom it was ,Kald by the other Iw'o 
shining onc's, 'J'hesi' arc ili*' mi ll wliu loved onr Lord 
when (hi v were in t!u' world, andduive li ft all for his 
Imly name; and lie Ivitli sent us to feti’h them, and 
we have In-iuight them thus far on their desired jour¬ 
ney, that tlu'V may go in and look their Uedeerm'r in 
tlie faee with jov. 'i’lien the hiinenly host gave a 
great slmut, saving, ‘ Blessed are they that are calleil 
to the man‘iage-<Mpj>er of the Lamb,'' 'i'liere eaiiu' 
also (»ut at ibis time to meet them sevt'ral of tlie 
king's irumpeters, clothed in white and shiniii'jf rai- 
liK'itt, who, with melodious and loud iiols«*s, made 
even tlie heavens to echo witli tiu'ir sound, 'i'bese 
trumpeters .saluted ('Ini-.llan ami bis b Ilow with ten 
thousand weleunies from the w«old; and this they did 
with shouting ami smiml of triniqu't. 

This done, they compassed them round about on 
e>erv -.ide ; some wem before, some b'chind, ami some 
on the right hand, '■oiiu- on the left it were* to guard 
them through tin.'u).per rcifioiis), e.ntimuilly sound¬ 
ing as tliey went, witli melodious mist, in mUes on 
high; so liiut the \erv sight was to them that could 
heliold it ji^ if Heaven itsj lf was e^ nie ibovn to 
tlii'm. Thus, tl;eietoii', thev walked on logvllier ; and, 
as t.he'. walked, ever and anon these irunipt'tcrs, even 
with ioM'ul Miiind, woul'l, by mixinv their with 

looks and gesturev, .still signify t t'hristian 
brother Imw v.eleome the; were i" tlu'ir ( ojiany, 

; and with what gladness they eaim- to meet them : ami 
now' were lliese two men, as it were, in !leaven, liefoiv 
! tlu'V came at it. briitg saulh/Wed up with the sight of 
I angels, and with hearing their inehMlioUs n,.tes. lleri.', 
also, tliey had /he eity itself in view, and tliought 
tliey heard all tin* hells the-ri in to ling, to vveh'ome 
, them theri'to. But, al>ove all, the warm and joyful 
; thoughts that they had iiliout th».‘ir own ilwidling 
i there with sueh eompany, ami that for ever uml evtr. 
iOhl by what toiurm* or ju-n v'an their glorious iov be 
1 ('Xpressedl 'I'hu-. they came uji t > tie ’'ate. 
j Now, when they wi*n.‘ come up to liv gate, tliere 
i was written over in letters of gold, ‘ Blessed are tliev 
that ilo liis cominumlinoiits, that they may have a 
right to the tree of lift, nml may (Uiter in through the 
gates into the city.’ 

_ i hen I .s.iw in my dream that the sliining men bid 
j tli<*m Cali at the gate ; the w hich, w hen they did, somi' 
from above Jo<,keil over the gate, to wit, Lnoeh, Moses, 
I'dijali, A:c, to whom it w'as said, 'J'lu'se pilgrims are 
conn: from the Gity of Destruetion, for the love that 
they bear to tlie King ol’ this jduee ; nml then the pil- 
grinn gave in unto thei emli man Jiis ceuifiealc, 
they luid received the beginning: tboye, 
therefore, were carried in to the Kim:, wlm, when he 
had read them, said, Where an* the men ? To wliorn 
it wtw? arcs we red, 'J hey are stamling without the g:ntc. 
The King tlien eoniinamhd to open the gate, ‘That 
the righteous nuti*>n, t?aifl lu ^ ‘ tiiat keciH'th truth, 
may enter in.’ 

Now, I «aw in my dream tliat thcHc two men wtmt 
in at the gate; and lo, as they entered, they were 
transfigured, and they had raiment put on that shono 
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like gold. There were also that met them with hai^s 
ami crowns, and gave to them tUo harps to praise 
withal, and tht5 erowis in token of honour. Then I 
heard in m^ dream that all the bells in the city rang 
again for joy, and that it was said unto them, ‘ Knter 
ya into the joy of your Lord.* I also heard the men 
themselves, that they sang witli a loud voice?, saying, 
‘Blessing, honour, and glory, and ])owt*r be to Jlim 
that sitteth upon the throne, ami to the J^amb, for 
ever and ever.’ 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them, ami beliold the city 
shone like the sun ; the streets, also, were paved with 
gold, and in them walked inajjy men with crowns on 
their heads, palms iji their hands, ami golden hari*9, 
to sing jtraises withal. 

Tliere iver-e ul^o of them that ha<l wings, ami they 
answtrred one another without intennl“'sion, saying, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is the liord.’ And after that they 
shut uj> the gates; wliicli when I iiad seen, J wisheil 
inyHolf among them. 

Now, while I was ga/ing n]»on all the-jo things, I 
turned my l»ead to look hark, and saw Ignorance 
coining up u* the ii\er sid«‘ ; hut lie sooii got ♦•ver, ami 
that without half the ditliculty whCh ihe <ither iwi» 
men met with. I'or it happened that there was then 
in that ]tlaee one \'ain-llopi', u lerryman, tliat with 
liis boat hel[ted him (uei‘; so he, a tin? other, 1 ^a\^, 
did UT'Oend tlie hill, t * eoine up !'■ the g.ite, only he 
came uloiit'; neither'ii<l finy muji meet him vith the 
least encouragement. \\ lien heu.i'- <'omi!ig uptothe 
gate, he looked up to llie ^vriling liiat ^va^ uhwe, and 
then began to kiex'k, snjiposiiig that eiitranee sh*>uM 
have hi;en <juii']Jy admini^iertd l'< him: hut he wa*. 
askeil hy the men tlial looked ^'^erthe lop of the gat'-. 
W’lu'iice come tou, and wliat aould you have? He 
un.‘>uered, M have eat and drank in tie- ]<rest‘nc«- ot 
the King, and lie ha.s taught in our Mieels." 'J hen 
tiny a>ked for jii> <’erliticali', that tiny miL'hf go in 
ami diow it to the King ; s«< )k- fumhled in lii- ln»'' ni 
for one, ami tound muie. i hen ^uld thi-y, Vou h,; re 
none 1 hilt tin- m.-ui an'.uered never a word. So tiny 
told the liing, hut lie W<‘u!d mU <-(eue (loan to ;.ee 
bim, hut eojumamh d the two >hiii)n. ones that 
ducted t'hii-Hliiiu atid Ih'peful to the city i" go out 
and tak'* lguoj-;uic»‘, ami hind him hand and to,»t,und 
hate him awav. I hen thev took him up, and carried 
him through tin- air to liu- door that 1 aiw ou the shh- 
of l]«e hill, and put him in tliere. Then I saw' that 
lln re wa-t a wiit to In 11, even from the cates of h<-a\ei!. 
a-' W t-ll a‘» iVom tin- (’sty of I lot iucikon, ‘ .'-'o 1 aweki , 
and lK.hohl it was u dream,’ 

d'lie jKrivKl uiuier review atid tiie leigiL which 
iinnuuiiately preeckleii it were lorfun;vt<* iu u grouji 
uf lii.sturitad writer.s wim deserilwd tbeir own times 
wit h eXtrtu»rJiu^ry felieity.^ At tbeir heu<l iitands 
the Taif! of ( lareihToir, vvfio grives I he royalist view 
of public atfuiri!. 

I.OHI) l I.AUKNDON. 

Edwauh 1Iyi>k, Kaui.oi (’i.AUKNnoN (IGttg -ir.74), 
tht? Hoti of H jirivate gent let nan of gotwl fortune in 
AVilt»bire, stinlied for sto'tnal yeans at Oxford with 
a view' to the eburch. but, iu cousequetux' of the 
death of two t Uler brot liens, was nunoved at tbt? age 
of sixteen to London, where he ililiijmdly piirsiusl 
the study of the biwu %Vhile thus employed, he 
a«iOciftted mut?h with ponu* of the most einuwuvt of 
his coiiteiiUHJraries, among whom may Ih‘ nu ntioned 
Lord Falkhiiid, ^k•Iden, Carew, Waller, Murky. 
Holes of Eton, and Chillingivorth. From the con- 
viirsation of tliese and oilier disUiiguIshed individuals 
(the cliarfieters of some of wdioin he lias aduiirabiy 


sketched in his works), lie considered himself to have * 
derived a great portion of his knowledge; and he 
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ih-clan-d that ‘he m ser was so jir'.md, or thought 
hinusi-lf .‘'O cood a man. as whin he v,as the worst 
man in the company.’ lu the practic- of tlu* law 
he made >0 crctiitahle a figure, as to attract tlie fa¬ 
vourable notice of Arclibisho)) Jhaml; hut Udng in 
cavv einruinstances, and having entered parliiimcnt 
in iihhh ho s<K)n afterwards quilted the ban and de¬ 
voted himself to public alhiirs. At fir.st he abstained 
fri'in <-onn(-(-! ing- himself w itJi any jKiliticaJ party; 
hut eveiitiiaiiy lie joined the royalists, to who.sci j 
principles he was inclined hy nature, though not iu 
a violent degree. In the struggles between Charles I. 
and the iveojde. he was much eunsulted by the , 
king", who, howevt-r. sometimes gave him great 
otlciice. by disn-gurding Ids adN iye. ISrany of Ibe 1 
papcr.s issued in the royal cau.se during t’ne civil 
wtirwerc the productions of 1 iyde. (diaries, while 
holding his court at Oxford, nominated him ehau- 
eellor of the cNciK<}ikr. and eouferred upon him ^ 
tlie lutiiour o}' kidglithiHwl. Ixaving the king in 
he aeeoiuf.auie*! I’riiuv ( harics to the west, 
ami suhsciint'ntly to .lersey. where he remained for i 
tv.o year-.; alter tlie prinei-'s departure from that 
islaiul. engaged in tranquil literary occupations, and 
esjKviMtty In writing a liistory of th(‘ stormy events 
in which he h.ul lately been an aetor. In IGts he 
I ioiiud the prince in Holland, and next year went as 
one of his anihassadors hi Madriil. having lirst esta- 
Mislutl his <»wn wife and elnldren at Xntwerp. In 
Spain the amhas.sador^ w ere cohlly n-ccived ; after suf- 
k-rine uun-h from uegh-g and [Kiverty, tliey were at 
length ordered to <|uit tla* kingdom, whieh they did 
in If.M ; Hyde retiring to hi^; family at Antwerj), 
hut iiftcrwanls, in the HUturnn of tlie ?eime year, 
jvdning the exiled (diarh.vs nt Paris. Theiu’oforth, 
ilvde eoiitinued to h. i f gn at servile in managing 
tli'e emharrassevi ].eeuniarv affairs of the court, in 
giving tauinsv-l to the king, and in preserving hnr- 
monv among his adherents. At this time his own 
poverty was sueh, tliat he writes in ir>:>2. M liave 
neitlur elotlus mu* tire to preserve nie from the 
sharpnes.s vif the st ason and in the f'How ing year, 

‘ I have mil had u livreof my own feu* tlirce months.’ 
He was gmitly luiuoyevl hv (he imluicDee and^?Rm- 
Uluirles. \vho, however, vaitiedliim hignTy, 
and manifested hi.s ap|)rol>atk)n by raising h’lm to 
the dignity of lord chancellor. ’I'his ap{H>intment 
by a king without a kingdom, Ix'sides serving to 
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tify the royal favour, enabled the easy and indolent 
monarch to rid himself of clamorous applicants for 
future lucrative offices in England, by referring them 
to one wlW l\ad.^cc5itter ability-taj:£aiiL®2l^^'^ 
with firurtne^B. (h’ tive'‘!bur confi(kuitial eoiltlBellors 
By** Whose advice Charles w^as almost exclusively 
direeted after the death of Oliver Cromwell, Hyde 
* hbre the greatest share of business, and was be¬ 
lieved to possess the greatest influence. The mea¬ 
sures he recommended were temi>ered with sagacit}', 
prudence, and moderation.’ * The chancellor was 
a witness of the liestoration; he was with Charles at 
Canterbury in his progress to London, followed his 
triumphal entry to the capitid, and took Ids seat on 
the first of tTune (IGOO) as speaker of the House of 
Lords: he also sat on the same day in the Court of 
Chancery.’ In the same year liis daughter became 
the wife of the Duke of York, by which marriage 
Hyde w-as rendered a progenitor of two queens of 
England, Mary arxl Anne. At tlie coronation in IGGl, 
the earldom of Clarendon was eonferred on Idiii, 
along with a gift of .£:^0,0d0 from tlic king. He en¬ 
joyed the office of ehaneellor till IGGo, when, having 
incurred the popular odium by some of his measures, 
and raised up many hitter enemies in the eourt by 
his opposition to the dissoluteness and extravagajice 
which there j)revailed, lie resigned the great seal by 
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I his majesty’s command, and was soon afterwards 
compelled to withdraw from the kingdom. He re¬ 
tired to Erunce, and oeeupied himself in completing 
his History of the RcheJlion (for sueli was tlie epithet 
bestowed by tlie royalists upon the civil Avar), 
which, however, was not XHiblisluid till the reign of 
I Queen Anne. This great work, wiiieh usually occu¬ 
pies six volumes, is not Avrilten in the studied manner 
of modern historical compositions, hut in an easy 
flowing conversational style; and it is generally 
esteemed for the lively descriptions which the .author 
gives, from his own knowledge and observation, of 
his most eminent contemporaries, Tlie events are 
narrated with that freshness and minuteness w hich 
only one concerned in them could have attained ; but 
some allowance must be made, in judging of the cha¬ 
racters and the transactions described, for the iKilitical 
prejudices of the author, w hich, as already seen, Avere 
those of a moderate apd virtuous^royalist. 'i’he chief 
faults wdth AvlikTiTiisltyTinrchar^^^^ are prolixity^ 
and involution, which render some portions -tjf flie 
irOTT unreadable, cxcppt with a great effort of atten¬ 
tion. And from having been written before notes 
came into use, the narrative is too frequently in¬ 
terrupted by the introduction of minute discussions 
of accessory matters. Lord Clarendon wrote also a 
” variety of shorter works, among which are a life of 
hittiself, a reply to the ’Ixiviathan’ of Hobbes, and 
an admirable Essay on an Active and Contemplative 
JA/e, and why the One should be preferred before tfte 


Other. The last is peculiarly valuable, as the i>ro- 
duction of a man wdio to a sound and vigorouii un¬ 
derstanding added rare knowtedge of the world, 
and much experience of life, both active and retired. 
He strongly maintains the suxHiriurity hf an llctive 
course, as having the greater tendency to promote 
not only the luqipincss and uscfnlncss, hut also the 
virtue, of the individual. Man, says lie, ‘ i.s not sent 
into the world only to liave a being to breathe till 
nature extingnishetli that breath, and reduceth that 
miserable creature to the nothing he w'as before: he 
is sent uxion an errand, and to do the busincKs of 
life; he hatli fueullies given him to judge betAvecn 
good and evil, to cherisli and foment the first Tnotiofis 
he fecks toAvards the one, and to subdue tlie first 
teiiiptatimwii to the other ; he hath not acted hi.s | 
jiart in doing no harm ; his duty is not only to do j 
good and to he innocent himself, hut to xirojmgatc | 
virtue, aii<l to make others better tliaii tliey Avould 1 
otherwise he. Indeed, an absence of folly is the first t 
hopeful prologue toAvanls tlie tibtainiiig Avisilom ; j 
3’et lie shall lu'ver he wise a\ lio knows not Avlmt folly : 
is; nor, it may he. eoimneiidably anil judiciously j 
honest, Avitlmut having taken some view of tlie | 
quarters of iniquity ; since true virtue pre-s*opjK)seth j 
an election, a deelining souiewliat that is ill, us well | 
as the choice of A\hat is gootl.’ 'The choice of a i 
mode of life he, however, justly tliii^^s ought to IX' > 
regulated by a consideration of the abilities of each . 
individual who is about to conimeuce his career; 
all abstract disquisitions ()U tlur subject Ixhng as 
unprofitable as to argm* the questions, ‘ Wlietlit r a ■ 
man aa Iio is ohlipeil to make a long journey sliould | 
choose to uiidertake it upon a black or a hay liorse, 
ami take his lodging always in a ]mhlie inn, or at a ; 
friend's liouse; to winch the resolution, uftcT how' 
long a time soever of considering, must he, tliat the ; 
black horse is to l>e made use of, if he Ive better than 
the hay ; and that the inn is to he preferred, if the : 
entertainment he belter tlierc- than it is like to he ' 
at tlie friend’s house. And how light and ridiculous 
soc'ver tliis instance may secan to be, it is Acry ; 
w'orthy to aceomjiany the other debate', Avhieh must 
he resolved by tiie same medium. 'J'hat a man of 
a vigorous aiid.acla:y spiviU of perbpicaeity orjudg- | 
ineiif,'’and high thoughts, cannot enter too soon into ! 
the field of acflon ; and to Confine him to retirement, i 
and to siieiid lii.s life in eontemjilation, were to take , 
his life from him. On the other hand, a dull dis- 
Ki>irited fellow, Avho hath no faculties of iaiul to | 
exerc!isg,,aiul iriqirove,, or such as no exercise or cqu- j 
vcr|atk)u can improve, may AvithdraAv himself as far 
ns he can from the world, and siiend his life in sh i p, i 
that Avas never uAvake; hut Avhat kind of fruit this 
dry trunk Avill yield by his speculation or contern- 
ifiation, can no more Ik* comprehemled than tliat ho 
w'ili have a better and more useful understanding 
after he is dead and buried.’ Lord Clarendon tiruits 
to add, that disjiositions as w'cll us talents ought 
always to be considered ; since, however great a ' 
man’s abilities may he, tlie Avaiit of boldness, self- 
confiilenire, and deci.sion of elmrairter, mu.st operate 
as an insurmountable bar to sueecs.s in tlie struggles 
of active life.'*' 

In the year 1811, a work of Lord Clarendon’s, j 
AA'liich lead till then remained in nmnu9crii>t, w’as j 
published under the title of lieligtvn and ]*olicy^ and 
the Countenance and Assistance they should give to 
each other ; with a, Survey of the Power and Juris¬ 
diction of the Pope in the jJominions of other Princes. 

♦ Loi*d Clarendon’s other luiseolLmcous A^orks conciifit of a 
Vindication of Himself from the Cliarge of High Treason; 
ConteniplatioriH on the Pualnia of David; Dlaloguoe on the 
Want of Resfject duo to Age, and on Hduoation; and essays on 
various subjects. j 
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The principivl object of the work is to show the 
injury wfiich relij?ion has sustained by the j)ojk*’ 8 
assumptiiui of temporal authority, and that it is 
incumbent on CathoUca living under Protestant 
governments to j)ay no regard to the papal autlio- 
rity, in opiwsition to their own sovereign. 

Lord Clarendon’s ‘History of the lie hell ion’was 
not iriteiuled for publication till the numerous public 
individuals of wliom it sj)oke were no mf)re ; and ac¬ 
cordingly', it did not make its aj)j)earan(:o till tlie year 
1 707. It was edited hy Lord Rochester, Rishnp Sj)rat, 
and Dean Aldrich, who made numerous alterations 
on tho text, which, however, has now been correctly 
given in an edition ])riiited at Oxford in KS2<>. 

[Hi cvj'fitHi of the Lltui'f/i/ (it IhHnhnryh in ItJitT.] 

On the Sunday iicu niiig aftii«'inted for tlir Wf>rk, the 
Chancellor of Scotland, ami ftther^ of the eouncil, 
being present in the cathedral church, tlie rican he;.'an 
to read tltc Liturgy, wliich he ha<l no sooner entered 
uj)on, but ii noise and elanionr was rais<*d throughotit 
the ehuvi h, that no words ef)nbl be heard distinctly ; 
and then a ^llower <d’ stones, aiid sticks, ami eudgids, 
wtu'c tlnown at the dean’s head. 'l iie bishop went up 
into the and from lltenre j)ttl tlnun in rnin«l of 

the saore<ljiess of the plaee, of their dnty to (u,^\ jitnl 
the king ; but lie found no more ri vcn nee, nor was 
the clamour and disorder li ss than la fore. The chan¬ 
cellor, from his seat, conunatidetl tlie provost and 
magistrates o( the eity to d<-s(*<-n(l from tlu‘ callery in 
which they sat, uml by their autliority to snppre-s the 
riot; which at last with great diflicnity they did, by 
driving the rudest of iho>o who nuob! (In; disturban<*e 
out ot the chuixdi, and shutting the doors, wliich gave 
the dean opportunity t‘i pna-eid in the reading of 
tlie Liturgy, tlial wa^ not at all attend<*d or heark¬ 
ened to l»v tliosc v.lio remained within the church; 
Jiiid if it innl, tiny who were turm d out continued 
their barbarous iioi-c, broke the windows, and endea¬ 
voured to Ivieak down tlie \io«us, so that it was not 
possible for any t«i fdlow their dcvotimis. 

\\ hen all was ilone that at that time could he 
(lone there, and tlie council and magistrates went out 
of the church to their houses, tlic rahlde followed the 
bishops with all the opjtroluious language they could 
invent, of bringing in suj*erstilion and popery into 
the kingdom, and making tlic pts^ple ►laves ; and were 
Hot content to use their tongues, hut employed their 
hund.s too in throw ing dirt ami st<ines at them ; and 
treated tlic bishop of l.dinburgh, wliom they lookeil 
npou as most active that way, so rudely, that with 
ditticulty he got into a house, after they had tom his 
habit, and was from thence removed to his own, with 
great hazard of his life. As this was the reception 
which it had in the C!vthe\iral, so it fared not better 
in the other churches of tlie city, but was entertained 
with the Haiiie noise ami outcries, and threatening 
the men, wlmse olhee it was to read it, with the same 
bitter cxecration.s against bishops ami l>oper}'. 

Hitherto no person of eondition or name appeared 
or seemed to countenance this .seditiou.s confusion ; it 
was the rabble, ot' which nobotly was named, and, 
which is 11101*0 strangi*, not one apprehended : and it 
Hccm.s the bishops thought it not of iiiomciit enough 
to desire or mj[uire any help or protection the 

council ; but without conferring with them, or apply¬ 
ing themselves to them, they de.spatched away an 
express to the king, with a full and particular infor¬ 
mation ot all that had pa.Hsed, and a desire that he 
would take that course he thought be.st for the carry¬ 
ing on hi.s service. 

Until this advertisement ^mved from Scotland, 
there were very few in England who had heard of any 
disorders there, or of anything done there which might 
j produce any. * * And the truth is, there w'as so 


I little curiosity either in the court or in the cduntry 1 
j to know anything of Scotland, or what was done there, 

! that when the vniole nation was solicitous to know 
what passed weekly in Oemiaiiy, and Poland, and all 
other parts of Europe, no man ever inquired what 
w'as doing in Scotland. Nor had that kingdom a place 
or mention in one page of any gazette ; and even after 
the ailvcrtiscrnent of this preamble to rebellion, no 
mention was made of it at the council-board, but such 
a despuR'li made into Scotland ujion it, as expressed 
the king’s dislike and diK]>lcasnrc, ami oVdiged the | 
lords of the council there to ajijicar more vigorously i 
in the vindication of his authority, and suppression | 
fd‘those tumults. Hut all was too little. That people, j 
after they had onee begun, pursued the business x gour- ; 
j ou^ly, and with all imaginable contempt of the govern- | 
I meiit; and tliough in tlic hubbub of the first day i 
there ajipcarcfl nolxMly of name or reckoning, but the i 
actors were really of tin* drf gH of the jieoplc, yet they j 
discovered by the countenance of that day, that few 
men of rank were forward to engage themselves in the i 
<|uarrcl i-n the I'chalfot the bi.sho]>s; w hereupon more i 
coiisitleralde ])ersons every day a| peared against them, j 
ami (as heretofore in the case of St Paul, Acts xiii. i 
oO, ‘The .lews stirred up tho devout ami honourable j 
w.micn’) the women and ladies of the Vavst quality i 
dcclanxl themselves of tlic party, and, with all the 
rej*roaches inuigir.rble, made war ujion the bishops, 
as introdueors of jxipcrv and sujierstition, against which | 
they aM>wed thenisehes to be irreconciialde enemies ; j 
ami their husbands rlid not long defer the owning • 
the same spirit ; insomueh as within few days the ' 
bivhopH dur-t not appear in the streets, nor in any 
("urts, or houst's, but w'ero in danger of their lives; i 
and Hueh of the lords as <lurst be in their company, 
or socinctl to desire to rescue tlicm from violence, had 
their coaches torn in pitves, ami ihcir persons niiisaultcd, : 
insomuch as they were glad to send for some of those j 
great men, who di<i imlced govern the rabble, though * 
they appeand not in it, w'ho readily came and re- i 
dvemed them mit of their hands ; so that, by the time 
new' orders came from i’.iigland, there was scarce a j 
bishop left in Edinburgh, ami not a minister who durst 
reuti the Liturgy in any church. 

[('h<tmrfer of Ifantjuien.] 

^^r Hatupden was a man of much greater cunning, j 
and, it may l)e, of the most di.scerning spirit, and of i 
the greatest atldress and insinuation to bring anything ! 
t<» pass which he desired, of any tnan of that time, and i 
who laid the design deepest. He was a gentleman of 1 
a good extraction, and a fair fortune ; whi», from a life 
of great pleasure and license, had on a sudden retired 
to extraordinary sobriety and strictness, and yet re- ‘ 
tained his usual cheerfulness and alfability; which, j 
together with the opinion of his wisdom and justice, 
aiul the courage he had sliovved in opposing the ship- 
money, raisctl his ix'putation to a very great height, 
not only in lluckingham.shire, wTicre he lived, but 
generally throughout the kingdom. He was not a 
man of many wrords, and rarely Ivegun the discourse, | 
or made the first entrance upon any business that was j 
itssunied; but a very weighty speaker, and after he I 
had heard a full debate, nnd 'ob.scrveil how the house 
I waa like to be inelincd, took up the argument, and 
shortly, and clearly, and craftily so stated it, that he 
commonly conducted it to the conclusion he desired ; : 
and if ho found he could not do that, he wjuj never | 
without the dexterity to divert the debate to another 
time, and to prevent the determining anything in the 
negative, which might prove inconvenient in the future. 
He made so great a show of civility, and modesty, and 
humility, and always of mistru.sting his own judgment^ ' 
and esteeming his with whom he confcrretl for tne pre¬ 
sent, that beseemed to have no opinions or resolution:^ 
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but such as he contracted from th© information and 
instruction he received upon the discourses of othere, 
whom he had a woiKlcrful art. of j^overning, and lead¬ 
ing into his principles and inclinations, whilst they 
’ believed that he Avholly depended upon their counsel 
and advice. No man had ever a greater power over 
himself, or was less the man that ho seemed to be; 
which shortly after appeared to everybody, when he 
cared less to keep on the mask. 


\^Chara€icv of Lord Falklayul.} 

In this unhappy battle [of Newbury] was slain the 
Lord Viscount Falkland, a person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, of so tlowing 
and obliging a liumanity ami goodness to mankind, 
and of that inimitive eim})lieitv and integrity of life, 
that if tlicre were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed civil war than that single loss, it must be 
most infamous and execrable to all posterity : 

Tiirpc mori, post to, solo non ix»ssc doloro. 

Before this parliament, his condition of life was so 
hapi)y, that it was hardly capable of impnocment. 
Before he came to be twenty years of age, he was 
ma.ster of a noble fortune, which descended to him by 
the gift of a grandfather, \vitl\out passing through his 
father or mother, who were then both alive, and not 
well enough contented to tind themsehes passed by in 
the descent. His ediicati<ni for some yt?ars liad been 
in Ireland, where his father was lord deputy ; so that, 
when ho rotumed into Jhighind to the possosion of 
his fortune, lie wa.s uncntaiigled witli any actiuaintanet' 
or friends, which usually grow up hy tlie custoni of 
conversation, and therefori' was to make a pure (dec- 
tion of his company, which he cimse by otimr rules 
I than were prescribc'd to the young nobility of that 
time. And it cannot be denied, ihougli lu' admitted 
I some few to his friendship for the agiveableness <if 
J their natures, and tlicir umloulited a!lcetion to him, 

; that Ids faiuiliarit-v and friemLld]> for the most ]>art 
; was with men of the most eminent and suhliine y<arts, 
i and of untouched reputation in jujint of integrity ; and 
I such men had a title to his bosotii. 

He was a great cherishcr ol‘ n it, and fataw, and gi>od 
; parts in any man ; and if lie found thmu elou<led with 
1 poverty or want, a ino.-tt lilt 'inl and bountiful patron 
I tow'ards ihcni, even above Ids Ibrtune ; of which, in 
; those adininistrutious, he was such a di^jicnser, as, if 
he had been trusiod with it to such u-'cs, and if there 
had been tlm least of vice in hi> exjjcnso, he ndght 
have Ix’cn thought too prodigal, lie was constant and 
pertinacious in whatsoever lie resi,'lvcd. to do, and nut 
to be wearied by any pains that were necessary to 
that end. And, thcTcfore, having once resolved not to 
see London, winch he loved above all places, till he 
had perfectly learned the (neck tmigote, lie went to 
his own house in the country, arel pursued it with 
I that indefatigable industry, that it will not he be- 
j lieved in Low shori a time he was master of it, and 
accurately read all tlie Cireek historians. 

In this time, Id.s house being witldn little more than 
ten miles of Uxf'id, he contracted familiarity and 
friendship with the most polite and accurate men of 
that university, who found such an immciisencss of 
wit, and such a solidity of judgment in him, so infinite 
a fancy, bound in by a most logical ratiocination, such 
a vast l^owledgo, that he was not ignorant in any- 
t thing, yet such an excessive humility, as if he had 
I known nothing, that they frequently resorted and 
I dwelt with him, as in a college situated in a purer 
air; so that his house was a university in a less volume, 
whither they c&mc not so much for repose as study, 
and to examine and refine those grosser propositions 


which laziness and consent mado current in vulgiur 
conversation. * * 

He was superior to all those passions and afiecitont 
whi<?h attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no 
other ambition than of knowledge, and to bo reputed 
n lover of all good men ; and that mado him too much 
a contemner of tlioso arts which inu.Ht be indulged in 
the tninsaetions of human ulfairs. In the last short 
parliament he was a burgess in the House of Com¬ 
mons; and from the debates, which were there 
managed w ith all imaginable gravity and sobriety, he 
contracted such a reverence to parliaments, that he 
thought it really impossible they could ever produce 
mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom ; or that the 
kingdom could by tolerably happy in the intermis.sion 
of them. * * 

'J'lio great oi*inion heluul(»f the uprightness and in¬ 
tegrity of those ])crsons wlio api>carcd most active, 
e.specially of Mr llumpdt'u, kc[»t him longer from fiu.s- 
pcctiiig any tlcsign .ngalnst (he peace of the kingdom ; i 
and though he differed from them commonly in con- i 
elusions, he ladievcd long their jmrposes wt're hoin st. ; 
Wlicn he grew better informed what was law, anddi.s- s 
ccrin'd in them a desire to control that law by a vote } 
of one or both houses, no man more oppvsc<l those ! 
ullcmpts, and gave the advci'sc |tarty more trouble by ! 
rcas(»n and argumentatiot) j ijtsoiuuch ns lie was by de¬ 
grees looked n]M>n as an advv»cate for the court ; to 
which he contribtuc<l ‘•o littb*, that in' declined those 
addn'ssrs, ninl tven lln-sc invitations which he W'a^ j 
obliged almost by »’ivi]ity to cnti'rialn. And he was 
so jeab'Us (.f tin* baist ini.vgination that he should in- j 
dine to jweforment, that he utlVctcd even u moroseneas ji 
to the coiiM and tt» tin.' court iors, and left nothing 
undone w hifli niif.dit preront intd divert the king’s or 
'jUcen’s favour towards liiin but thcdcMTving it. For 
nltcM t]n^ king sent tor him once or twice t(-* H|)eak 
with Jiiiu, ami to give him thanks tbr his excellent 
comportment in ih<>s<' c((unrtls, wlbu-h his mujertty 
gracioiidy termed ‘doiiiL' him service,’ Ids atiswers 
were more negligent, and less -atlsfai lory, than migltt 
be expea ted ; us if he carcil only that his actioiis sljould 
he just, not that they should be accejuable ; and that 
Ids majesty .shoubl think that they proceeded only 
from tltc imjuilsion of conscience, without any .sym- 
; ]>athy in his affectioins. 

fie Jnid a courage of the most clear and keen 
temper, ainl S(» f^rfrom fear, that he seeiue<l not with- 
otit some appetite of danger ; ami tlterefore, uj>on any 
occasion of a<‘tion, he always engaged his persmj in 
those troops v. hicii he thought l>y tlie forwardness of the 
commanders to be most like to V»e farthe.st engaged ; ' 
and in nil sueli encounters, lie hail about him an ex- ■ 
tra.<»rdinary eheerlulness, witliout at all affei'ling the ’ 
execution that usually at tended them; in which ho 
took no delight, hut took jiain.s t(* prevent it, when? it , 
was m»t hy rosi.^tance made ne<‘cssary ; inBOUiuch ,■ 
that at Kdge-hill, wlien tlm enemy was routt'd, he was * 
like to have incurred great jieril, by interposing to ' 
.-ave those nhf> had throwuj away their arms, and , 
agaiii.st whom, it intiy lx*, others were im>re fierce for ’ 
their having thrown them away ; ho that a man might ' 
think he came into the field chiefly out of curiosity to 
sec the face of danger, and charity to prevent the J 
shcilding of blood. Yet in his natural inclination, be ' 
acknowledged he was addicted to the jxofession of a | * 
soldier; and shortly after he came to hi.- f)rtu!ie, lie- ! 
fore he was of age, ho wx*nt into the Ja>w Countries, 
with a resolution of procuring command, and to give 
himself up to it; from wliich lie was diverted by the 
complete inactivity fd that .summer; so ho returned 
into England, and Hhortiy after entered uiKin that 
vehement course of study wc mentioned before, till th© 
first alarm from the north ; then again he made ready 
for the field, and though he received tome repult© in I 
th© command of a troop of horse, of which he had 
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a promise, he went a volunteer with the Earl of 
Essex. 

From tho entrance into tliis unnatural war, his 
natural cheerfulness and vivticity jirrew clouded, and a 
kind of sadness anrl dejection of sjdrit stoh? upon him, 
which he had never l>cen used to; yet l>eing one of 
those who bedieved that one battle woiild end all dif- 
ferencv's, and tlmt ihenMvould be so frrent a victory on 
one side that tin* other would ho coinpcdlcd to submit 
to any conditions lr<nn the victor (which Bupjwsition 
and conclusion generally sunk into tho minds of most 
men, and prevented the looking after many rtdvan- 
I tagtjs that might then have been lai<l h<d<l of), ho re- 
j sisted those indispositions, Itut after the kitig’s return 
I tVoin llnmtford, and furious resolution of the two 
I houses not to admit any tr<*aty for [veace, those indis- 
i positions which had Ind’ore touched him grew into a 
I perfect habit of uncheerfiilncss ; and he who had been 
i HO exactly easy atid affable to till men, that his face 
; and eountenanre was always ]»resciit and vacant to 
j his com)»any, arnl held any clouditiess and less plca- 
1 santnesH of tfie visasre a kind t>f rinleness or inciviliti, 

I became on a su<lden less conni\unieahlc ; and thence 
( Very snd, pale, aiel <*X('c<‘<lini:ly alfected with t)»e 
s])lcen. In,his clotlio tuid habit, vvhi' )» he ha«l mindcf! 
before alwass with more neatness, ntol industry, ami 
ex[>enHc, lluui is usual to so great a suul, he was not 
now only incurious, fmt too negligent ; and in his re- 
eefUion <if' suitors, and (he neces>arv or casual ad- 
dreS'es ('< liis place, v,, ijuicl^, and sharp, and severe, 
tluit tfiere Wanted Hot some nu'ii (strangers to bis 
nature juid disposition) whf» believed him iiroufl and 
imperiou'' ; from w inch no mortal man wan ever more 
frinn * ^ 

When iljore was any o\ertur<‘ <»r hope of {H*ace, he 
w'oubi be more erect and vigonmn, and <'X<'eedingly 
stdieiltujs tt* pta-ss an\thing whi(di In* llnuighl mioht 
promote it ; and sitting timong his friends, <dU'n after 
a deep silence, and frequent sigln, would, with a shrill 
and Had tncc i.t, ingeminate the wor<l Peace, IVace : 
a))d would jorssionately ]trofess, ‘ that the very agoit> 
of the war, and the \ i('W of the ealamitio arnl desola¬ 
tion the kingdom <lid and mu^t endure, took his sleep 
from him, and would shortly break lu> heart.* 'I'his 
made some think, or pretend to think, ‘ that he was 
HO min-li ( iianeoired oj'peace, that hewauild have f*een 
glinl tin* king should ha\e bought it at any price 
which w as a niost unreasonable eahimify. As if n man 
that was himsidf the mo>t punctual and prt‘cise in 
(*vcrv circujustancc tliat might iofl<rt upon conscienec 
or honotir, could have wislnal the king to have com¬ 
mitted a trespass against chher. *' * 

In tin* morning brfore the battle, ns always u\*oii 
action, he was vcm y cheerful, and put himself into the 
lirsit rank of the Lonl Byron's regiment, then advanc¬ 
ing upon the enemy, who lia<l lined the he<lg'eH on b<*i!i 
sides with musketeers ; fnuu wheiua* he was shot with 
a musket in the lower part of tl»e Udly, ami in the 
iriHtant falling from liis fjorsc. Ids Inxly was not buind 
till the next rnornin;!’; till when, there was Home ho|K‘ 
he might have Ik'ch a prisoner, tlvough his nearest 
fnends, who knew his teiui»Hl!f receivt*d small eomfort 
from that imagination. Thus fell that incomi)iirable 
oung man, in the four-and-thirtieth year of his age, 
aving no much despatched the true busincHs of life, 
that the eldest rarely attain to that immcnHC know¬ 
ledge, and the youngest enter not into the world with 
more innocency : whosoever lends such a life, needs Ik? 
the le«a anxious ujwn how short warning it is taken 
from him. 

[CViaitieter 0/ CAarles /.] 

But it will not bo unnecessary to add a short cha¬ 
racter of his |>er8on, that poaterity may know tho in- 
eitlmablo loss which the nation then underwent, in 


being deprived of a prince whose example would hare 
had a greater influence upon the manners and p*^ 
of the nation, than the most strict laws can hare, 
sinmk first of his private qualifications as a man, be¬ 
fore the mention of his princely and royal virtues; be 
waH, if ever any, the nK>«t worthy of the title of an 
honest man ; so great a lover of justice, that no temp¬ 
tation eouli^^dispoHc him to a wrongful action, except 
it was so disgniKcd to him that he believed it to be 
just, lie luid a tendon)C).H ami compassion of nature 
which rc^tmined liitn from ever doing a hard-hearted 
thing; and, tliefef^re, he w^an ty:) apt to grant pardon 
to malefactors, that the judgen (.f the land represented 
to him the damage and inHCcurity to the public that i 
flowed from such liis indulgence. And then he re- | 
Htrainc<I himself from pardoning l ither murders or . 
highway robbericH, and quickly disc'cnied the fruits ^ 
of his severity by a wonderful reformation of those 
enormities. He was very punctual arnl regular in his 
<Ievotions ; he wnin never known to enter upon his re- i 
creations '»r sports, though never soe.arlyin the morn- ; 
ing, before he had been at public prayers ; so that on 
hunting days, hi-^ chaplain^ were bound to a very early 
attendance. He was likewise very strict in observing 
the hours of his private cabinet devotions, and was 
s -^‘wre nn exactor of gravity and rcterencc in all 
mcntbin of religion, that he eoubl never endure any 
light or profane w-ud, with wliat Hhaq)ncss of wit so¬ 
ever it was covered : and thougli he was well pleased 
and delighte<l with reading verses made upon any oc- \ 
oa^ion, no man durst hriiig before him anything that | 
was pn-fanc or nnclenn. That kiml of wit had never 
any <‘uiintcnanee then. He was so great an example 
<d conjugjil atlbction, that tliev who did not imitate 
him in that particular, durst not brag of their liberty; 
and he did not only permit, but direct his bishops to 
pro-eeute ihoM* seandalotis vievs, in the ecclesiaatical 1 
courts, against jtersons of eminence, and near relation ! 
to his service. j 

His kirigly virtues hu<I some mixture and allay that i 
hindero*! them from shining in full lustre, and from j 
producing those fruits they should have been attended i 
with. He was not in his nature very l>ountiful, though 
he gave very* mut h. This appeared more after the 
Ihike of Buckingham’s death, after which those showers 
fell very rarely ; ami he paused too long in giving, 
which inaile those to w hom lie gave less sensible of the j 
Inmefit. He ke]u state to the full, which made bis ’ 
ciHirt very orderly, no man presuming to be seen in a i 
place where he ha<l no pretence to be. He saw and : 
ohsen'ed meti long before he received them about bis , 
|HTHon ; and did not love .strangers, nor very confident i 
men. He was a patient hearer of causes, which he 
frequently accustomed himself to at the council board, 
ami judgM'd very well, and wa.s dexterous in the medi¬ 
ating part; so that he often put an end to causes by 
fKTsuasioii, which the stuhlx>rnnoss of men’s humours 
made dilatory in courts of justice. 

He was very fearless in his person ; but, in his riper 
years, not very enterprising. He had an excellent 
undorstunding, but was not csuifident enough of it ; 
which made him oftentimes change his otvn opinion 
for a worse, ami follow the advice of men that did not 
judge so well as himself. This made hiui more irre- 
sidtite than the c«)njuncture of his alfairs would ad¬ 
mit ; if lie had been of a rougher and more imperious 
nature, he wouM hate found more respect and duty. 
Ami his not applying some severe cures to approisch- 
iiig evils proi'etded from tlie lenity of his nature, and j 
the tendeniess of his conscience, which, in all cases of | 
bliHid, made him choose the softer way, ami not hearken 
to severe counsels, how reasonably stH'vcr urged. Thi* 
only rostrained him from pursuing his advanta^ in 
the first Scottish expedition, when,, humanly speaxing* 
he might hare reduced that nation to the most entim 
obodienoo that could have been wished. But no 1 
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can say ho had then many who advnsed him to it, but 
the contrary, by a woiiderfiil indisposition all his 
council had*to the war or any other fatigue, lie was 
always a great lover of the Scottish nation, having not 
only been born there, but educated by that people, 
andf besieged l>y them always, having few English 
about him till he was king ; atul the major number 
of his servants being still of that natyjn, who ho 
thought could never fail him. And among these, no 
man had such an ascendant over him, by the humblest 
insinuations, as Duke llamlltoii had. 

As he excelled in all other virtues,'so iti temperanee j 
he was so strict, that he abhorred all debaucluTv to 
that degre*^, that, at a great festival solemnity, where 
he once was, when very many of the nobility of the 
English and Scots were entertained, being told by one 
who withdrew from thence, what vast draughts of wine 
they drank, and ‘ that theio was earl who had 
dmnk most of the rest down, and was not himself 
moved or altered,’ the king said, ‘ that he deserved to 
be hanged and that earl coming shortly after into 
the room where his majesty was, in some gaiety, to 
show how unhurt he was from that battle, the king 
sent one to bid him withdraw from his majest\‘s pre¬ 
sence ; nor did ho in some days after appear belore 
him. 

So many miniculous eircuiustanees Ci»ntributed to j 
i his ruin, that men might well think tluit heaven and 
earth conspired it. Though he was, from the lirst 
declension of his power, so mueli betrayed by his own 
servants, that there were very few wlio remained faith- 
1 fill to him, yet that treachery ])roeeeded not always 
I from any treasonable pur])ose to do him any harm, 

! but from particular and jx'rsonal animosities against 
other men. And aftenvards, the terror all men were 
» under of the parliament, and the guilt they were eon- 
I scious of tliemselves, made them watch all opportu¬ 
nities to make themselves gracious to those who could 
i do them good ; and so they became sj)ies upon their 
( master, and from one piece of knuverv W(*re hardened 
; and confirmed to undertake anotlicr, till at last they 
i had no hope of j)reservatiori but by the destruction of 
I their master. And after all this, when a man might 
I reasonably believe that less than a universal defection 
j of three nations could not have reduced a great king 
! to so ugly a fate, it is most certain that, in that very 
i hour, when he was thus wickedly murdore<l in tlie 
j sight of the sun, lie had as great a share in the hearts 
and affections of his subjects in general, was as much 
, beloved, esteemed, and longed for liv the people in 
general of the three nations, as any of his piXMlecev-ors 
had ever Ijccti. To conclude, he was the worlIiii*st 
[ gentleman, the best master, the best friend, the best 
I husband, the best father, and the best (.’hri>tian, that 
i the age in which he lived ]»rodueed. And if he were 
I not the greatest king, if lie were without some jiarts 
and qualities which have made some kings great and 
I happy, no other prince was ever unhappy who was 
j possessed of half his virtues and endowments, and so 
much without any kind of vice. 

[Escape of Charles II. after the Battle of Worectitcr.’^'] j 

Though the king could not get a body of hor.^e to j 
fight, he could have too many to lly with him ; and 
he had not been many hours from Worcc.ster, when 
he found about him near, if not above, four thousand 
of his horse. There was David Lesley with all his own 
equipa^ge, as if he had not fled upon the sudden ; so 
that good order, and regularity, and obedience, might 
yet have made a retreat even into Scotland itself. 
But there was paleness in every man’s looks, and 
jealousy and confusion in their faces ; and scarce any¬ 
thing could worse befall the king than a return into 

* The particulars of this escape are liere narrated * aa the 
author had them from the king himself.* 


Scotland, which yet he could not reasonably promSs® j 
to himself in tliat company. But when the night | 
covered them, he found means to withdraw himself j 
witli one or two of his own servants, whom he likewise { 
discharged when it begun to be liglit; and after he j 
had made them cut ofl' his hair, In? betook himself j 
alone into an ndiueeut wood, and relievl only upon i 
Him for liis preservation wlio alom^ could, and did [ 
miraculously ileliver him. j! 

When it was morning, and the troops which had j 
marched all night, and wlio kmrw tlint when it begun ,; 
to be dark the king wa'* with them, found now that ■ 
lie was not there, they eared less for eaeli other’s com- i 
l>any ; ami most of them who weiv English sejwrated ; 
themselves, and went Into ntber roads ; and when ver 1 
twenty liorM' appeared "fthe (••.untry, vvhieli was iiow i 
awake, and ui>on their guard to sto]> ami arrest the > 
runaways, the whole body of tin' Seotlisb liorse W'mbl > 
fly, ami rmi several ways ; and twenty of them wauibl j 
give themscive'i prisoners to twoe.nintrv fellows ; how¬ 
ever, David Lesioy nan-hed Vnikshire with above fif- 
teeti liundred horse in a body, Itut tlie joabmsies io- 
i'ceaM'd every <lav ; and tliosf t»f his own country were ' 
s<t unsati*.ti<‘d with his wlioh- eondm t and belmVitoir, 
tluit they did, that is, many of them, belii^e tliat he 
was eornipted by ('roiuwill ; ami the rest, who did 
m»t think so, believed him m»t t<» nmlerstund his pro¬ 
fession, in whic h lie liad l*eeii bred from his cradle. 
^\'llen lie was in his flight, i-on-'itleriiig one moniiii*; ) 
with tlie primijial j.ers,.n-' wliieli way they should 
take, some proposed thi^ and othms that wav. Sir 
Williati) Armorer asked liim, ‘which way lie tlioyght 
be-'t r whieh, when he liad named, the other said, ‘he 
would theii go tin* other; f-r, he swojf, he Jiad U- 
traved tlie kiiiL' and I lie army all the time and so 
left him. * * 

It i' great pity that tlnui' was never a journal made 
of that iniraeulous deliv eraiu'c. in which there might j 
i b<‘ seen s<» iminy vDibb* impression-, of the immetliale 
hand <'f (iod. Wheii tlie darkness of the night was 
over, after the king had east himself into that wood, 

1h' discerned another laaii, who lia<l g^oHen uyeon an 
oak in tli(‘ same vvf.od, near the phu e where the king 
had rested iiiniM lf, uiid had slept soundly. ‘I’lie man 
up(»n the tree luul first st'cn the king, ami knew him, : 
ami came down to liim, ami vva^ kmovn to the king, : 
being a gentleman of tlie neighbour e<mnty of .'staf- ■ 
tordsliire, wlio had serveil his late iiiaiesiy during the 
War, and lia<I now been one of the few w Ini rt'sorted to 
the king after his coming to \\'orei‘ster. His name 
was (’areless, wlio liad had a eonimand of foot, tibout 
the degree of a captain, under the I.ord I.oughborongh. ! 
He persuaded the king, since it could not he safe for | 
him to go out <d the wood, and that, tm soon as it 
should be fully light, the wood itself would pixdmblv i 
be visited by those of the country, who would be j 
searching to find those* wletm they might make pri* ; 
soners, tliat lie would get u]> into that tree where he ? 
had been, where the bouglis wen' so tliiek vvith leavtMJ : 
that a man would not be discovered there without a ; 
narrower iinjuiiy than ]>eople usually make iu phices i 
which they do not suspe#. The king thouglit it good | 
counsel, and, vvith the othcr'.s help, climbed into the :| 
tree, and then helj>ed his eompanion to aM,end after j| 
him, whore they sat all that day, ami securely saw | 
many who came purposely into the wood to look after j 
tiicin, and heard all their discourse, how tliey tv'oubl i| 
use the king himself if they could take him. Thin : 
wood was either in or upon the borders of Stafford- i 
ahire; and though there was a highway near one * 
Hide of it, where the king had entered into it, yet H ! 
was large, and all other Hides of it opened ainongnt j 
inclosures, and Careless was not uuatajuainted with I 
the neighbour villages; and it was part of the king'll j 
goo<I fortune that this gentleman, by Kntjg a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, was ac{£uainted with those of ilmai pro- 
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im$iou of all degreom, who had the be»t opportuni¬ 
ties of concetiling him ; for it must never be deuieji, 
thut some of that relii^ion had a very great share in 
his raiyesty's presen’ation. 

The day being Npent in tlic tree, it was not in the 
kiug*s power to forget that ho Iiad lived two days with 
eating very little, and two nights with as little sleep ; 
so that, when the night came, he was willing to maKe 
some provision for both; and he resolved, with the 
advice and assistance of his companion, to lt*ave his 
j blessed tree; and, when the night was dark, they 
I walked through the wood into thone inclosures which 
' were farthest from any highway, and making a shift 
I to get over hedges and ditches, after walki!i;^ at least 
; eignt or nine miles, which wen* the more grievous to 
j the king by the weight of his hoots (for he could not 
i put them off when he cut off his hair, for want of 
I) shoes), Iwfunr morning they came to a poor cottage, 

I theow'ner w hereof, being u lioman Catholic, wum known 
* to Careless, lie was callc<l up, and as s<M)n as iie 
i knew one «>f them, he easily concluded in what condi- 
: tion they both were, ami presently carrUsl them into 
I a little barn full of liay, which was a better lo<lging 
I than he had for himself. Hut when they were there, 
and had conferred with their liof^t <if the news and 
temper of itln* c ountry, it was agn-ed that the danger 
! w'onld he the greater if they stayed t<»gether; ami, 

' therefore, that Carclos should presently he gone, and 
' should, within two dn>s, send an honest man to the 
! king, t<» guide him to some other place of security ; 

and in the mean lime his majesiy should stay upon 
I the* hay-iJK/W'. The jH»or man hud nolhing for him to 
. cut, hut pnunise«l Jiirn good hutler-milk ; and so he 
I was onc(^ more left alone, his comyiunion, how weary 
' soever, departing from him before day, the poor man 
of the house kiiow ing im more than tlial he was a 
friend of the capiain’r, and om* of tho.s<* who luid 
i escaped from \\‘orcest<*r- The king slept \ery well in 
his lodging, till the time that his host hronght him a 
)iece of hiead, and a great pot of luitter-milk, which 
le thought tin' In st food he ever had eaten. 'I’lie |>oor 
; man spoke very intelligently to him of the eountiy, 
arid of the p< i»]>le who were well or ill atfected to the 
king, and of the great fear ami termr that possessed 
the hearts of those who were Ix st atfeele<l. He told 
him, * that he himself lived by his «iaily labour, and 
that what he hud brought him was the fare he and 
i his wife ha<l ; and that he feared, if he should endea- 
i vour to procure hotter, it might draw* suspicion upiui 
i him, ami iMV»ple might hr apt t<* think he had sojue- 
bo<ly with him that was not of his own family. How- 
f erei% if he would hau' him get some meat, he would 
; do it; but if he coubl Iwnr this hard diet, he should 
; hate enoutrh of the milk, ami some of the butter that 
' was made with it.’ The kiug wras satisfied with his 
, rt'ason, ami Wi»uld not run the hazanl for a elmnge of 
; diet; desired only the Juan ‘that he might have his 
I eompanv as often and ns much as he could give it 
I him;* tbere being the stine reason against the jamr 
! man’s discontinuing Ins labour, as the altemtion of 
I his fare. 

After he hud rested uj)on this hay iuow and feil 
apon this diet two days and two nights, in the even¬ 
ing before the third night, another fellow, a little 
above the condition of his host, eonie to the house, 
sent from Careless, to conduct the king to another 
houee, more out of any road near which any part of 
the jurwiy waa like to march. It waa above twelve 
miles that he was to go, and was to use the same 
caution he had done the first night, not to go in any 
common road, which his guide knew well how to 
avoid. Hero he new dressed himself, changing clothes 
artih his landlord ; he had a great mind to have kept 
hit own thirt; hut he considoitHl, that men are not 
•ooner discovered by apy mark In dii^uises tiuui by 
hating line linen in ill clothee; and so he parted with 


his shirt too, and took the same his host had then 

on. Though he had foreseen that he must leave his 
boots, and his landlord had taken the best care he 
could to provide an old pair of shoes, yet they were 
not easy to him when he first put them on, and, in a 
short time after, grew very grievous to him. In this 
equipage he set out from his first lodging in the be¬ 
ginning of the night, under the condurt of this guide, 
who guided him the nearest way, crossing over hedges I 
and ditches, that they might be in least danger of | 
meeting passen^Ts. This w'as so grievous a march, i 
and he was so tired, that he was even ready to despair, | 
and to j)refer being taken and suffered to rest, before j 
purchasing l»is safety at that price. His shoes bad, | 
after a few miles, hurt him f^> much, that he had I 
thrown them away, and walked the rest of the way in ] 
his ill stockitigs, which were quickly woni out ; and 
his feet, with the thorns in getting over hedges, and : 
with the .stones in other places, were »o hurt and j 
wounded, that he many times cast himself upon the ; 
ground, with a desperate and obstinate rtissolution to I 
re.st there till the morning, that he might shift with 
less torment, what hazard .soev- r he run. But his 
stout guide still prevailed with him to make a new 
attempt, sometimes premising that the way should be 
l>et er, uml soinetimes assuring him that he had but 
liiile farther to go ; and in this di.stress and i>ciplexity, 
before the morning they aiTived at the house designed ; 
which, though it was better than tliat which he had j 
left, his bMlging was still in the bam, upon straw | 
instead hay, a phu-e being made as easy in it as the 
e.xjHjrctatiun of a gue-i c^niM dispoK^ it. Here he had j 
sueh meat and porridge as such people use to have, > 
with which, but especially with the butter and the , 
cheese, he thought himself well feasted ; at»d to<>k the : 
best care he coijld to la* supplied with other, little j 
In ttcr, shot's and stockings ; and after his feet were | 
eiiougit rt'covered that he could go, he wa.s conducted j 
from thence to another poor Iiouse, within such a dis- | 
tance hh ptii him not to much trouble; for having not ; 
yet in liis tluuight which way or by what means to , 
make liis escajH', all that was designe<i was only, by | 
shifting from one house to another, to avoid discovery. | 
And Wing luov in that quarter which was more in- j 
habited by the Homan Catholics than most other parts j 
in England, In* was led from one to another of that j 
]>ersua.sion, and concealed vvitli great fidelity. But he 1 
then observed that he w as never carried to any g»*ntle- i 
man’s Imuso, though that country was full of them, I 
but only to poor houses of jK>or men, which only j 
yielde<l him rest w ith very unpleasant sustenance; , 
whether there was more dai»ger in thosel>etler houiieft, { 
in regard of the resort and the n»any servants, or j 
whether the owners of great estates were the owners ' 
likewise of more fears ami apprehensions. i 

Within few days, a very honest and discix't.'t |)CTs.ow, j 
one Mr Hudiesion, a IWnedictine monk, who attended 
the sorr i«'e of the Homan Catholics in those parts, 
came to him, sent by Car^^less, and wa« a very CTcat 
as.sistance and comfort to him. And when the places 
to which he carried him were at t«x> great a distance 
to walk, he provideil him a horse, and more proper 
habit than the rags he wore. Thi.s man told him, 
‘that the Lord Wilmot lay concealed likewise in a 
friend's house of his, which'his majesty was very glad 
of, and wishcii him to contrive some meana how they 
might Ri>cak together,’ which the other easily did; 
and, within a night or two, brought them into one 
place. Wilinot told the king * that he had by veiy 
good fortune fallen into the house of an honest gentle¬ 
man, one Mr l^uio, a person of an excellent reputa¬ 
tion for his fidelity to the king, but of so universal 
and general a good name, that, though he had a son 
who bad been a colonel in the kiiig’s service during 
the late war, and was then u|>on his way with men to 
Worcester, the venr day of the defeat, men of all alfia?^ 
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tioBS in the oountrj, and of aU opinionii, naid the old 
man a very great respect; that he had been very 
civilly treated there ; and that the old gentleman hod 
need some diligence to find out where the king was, 
that he might get him to his house, where, he was 
sure, he could conceal him till ho might contrive a 
full deliverance.’ He told him, ‘ he had withdrawn 
that house, in hope that he might, in some 
other place, discover where his majesty was ; and hav¬ 
ing now happily found him, advised him to repair to 
that house, which stood not near any other.’ 

The king inquired of the monk of the reputation of 
this gentleman, who told him, ‘ that he had a fair 
estate, was exceedingly beloved, and the eldest justice 
of peace of that county of Stafford; and though he 
was a very zealous Protestant, yet he lived with so 
much civility and candour towards the Catholics, that 
they would all trust him as much as they would do any 
of th^ir OAvii profession ; and that he could not think of 
any place of so good n'pose and security for his ma¬ 
jesty’s repair to.’ The kiug liked the proposition, yet 
thought not fit to surj)rise the gentleman, but sent 
Wilmot thither again, to lussure himself that he might 
be received there, and was willing that he should 
know Avhat guest he received ; which Iiithcrto was so 
much concealed, that none of the houses where he had 
: yet been, knew or seemed to suspect more than that 
j ho was OTIC of the king’s party that tied from Wor¬ 
cester. The monk carried him to a house at a reason¬ 
able distance, where he was to expect an account from 
the Lord Wilmot, who returned very punctually, with 
as much assurance of welcome tis he couhl wish. 
And BO they two went together to Mr Lane’s house, 
where the king found he was welcome, and conveni¬ 
ently accommodated in such places as in a Large house 
had been provided to conceal the persons of malig- 
nants, or to preserve goods of value from being plun¬ 
dered. Here he lodged and ate veiy" well, and began 
to hoi>c that he was in jiresent safety. Wilmot rc- 
tunied under the care of the monk, and expected 
summons when any farther motion should l>c thought | 
to be necessary. 

In this station the king remained in quiet and 
blessed security many days, receiving every day in¬ 
formation of the general eonstenvation the kingflorn 
was in, out of the apprtdiension that his person might 
j fall into the hands of his enemies, and of tlie great 
I diligence they used to inquire for him. He saw the 
proclamation that was issued out and printed, in 
which a thousand pounds were promised to any man 
who would dtdiver and discover the j)ersou of Charles 
Stuart, and the penalty of high treason declared against 
those who presumed to harl>our or conceal him, by 
which he saw how much he was beholden to all those 
who were faithful to him. It wiis now time to con- 
aider how he might get near the sea, from whence he 
might find some moans to transport himself; and he 
was now near the middle of the kingdom, saving that 
it wa.s a little more northward, where he was utterly 
unacquainted with all the ports, and with that coast. 
In the west he was best acquainted, and that coast 
waa most proper to transport him into France, to which 
he was inclined. Upon this matter he communicated 
with those of this family to whom he was known, that 
is, with the old gentleman the father, a very grave 
and venerable person; the colonel, his eldest son, a 
very plain man in his discourse and behaviour, but of 
ft fearless courage, and an integrity superior to any 
temptation ; and a daughter of the house, of a veiy 
good wit and discretion, and very fit to bear any part 
in such a trust. It was a benefit, as well as an incon¬ 
venience, in those unhappy times, that the affections 
of all men were almost as well known as their facei, 
by the discovery they had made of themselves in those 
•ad seasons in many trials and persecutions; so that 
men knew not only the minds of their next neigh* 


hours, and those who inhabited near ihem, but^ upon 
conference with their friends, could choose fit nottses, 
at any distance, to repose themselves in security, firotn 
one end of the kingdom to another, without tnistihl 
the hospitality of a common Inn ; and men were very 
rarely deceived in their confidence upon such occa¬ 
sions ; but the persona with whom they were at any 
time, could conduct them to another house of the same 
affection. 

Mr Lane had a niece, or very near kinswoman, who 
was married to a gentleman, one Mr Norton, a person 
of eight or nine hundred pounds per annum, who 
lived within four or five miles of llristol, which was 
at least four or five days’ journey from the place where 
the king then was, but a place most to Ihj wished for 
the king to be in, because he did not only know all 
that country very w'ell, but knew many persons also 
to whom, in an extraordinary case, he durst make 
hiinself known. It was hereupon ri'solved that Mrs 
Lane should visit this cousin, who was know'll to be 
of good atfections, and that she should ride behind 
the king, who was fitted with clothes and boots for 
such a service ; ami that a servant of her father’s, in 
his livery, should wait upon her. A good house was 
easily pitched upon for the first night’s lodging, where 
Wilmot had notice given him to meet ; rfod in this 
equipage the king began his journey, the colonel keep¬ 
ing him com]»any at a distance, with a hawk upon his 
fist, and two or three spaniels, which, where there 
wer(‘ any fields at hand, warranted him to rido out of 
the w'ay, keeping his company still in his eye, and not 
seeming to be of it. In this manner they came to 
their first night’s lodgin" ; and they need not now 
contrive to come to (heir journey’s end about the 
close of the evening, for it was in the month of Oc¬ 
tober far .‘nlvanced, that the long journeys they made 
could not be <lespatched sooner. Hero the Lord Wil¬ 
mot found them, and their journeys being then ad¬ 
justed, he was instructeil where he should be every 
night; so they were seldom seen together in the jour¬ 
ney, and rarely lodged in the same house at night. 
In this manner the colonel hawked two or three days, 
till he had brought them withiji less than a day’* 
journey of Mr Norton’s house, and then he gave his 
hawk to the Lord W'ihnot, who continued the journey 
in the same exercise. 

There was great care taken when they came to any 
house, tliat the Jting might be presently (’arrie<l into , 
some chamber, Mrs I.ane declaring * that he was a 
neighbour’s son, whom his father luul lent her to ride ' 
before her, in hoj>e that he would tlie sooner n*cover 1 
from a quartan ague, with which he liad been miser¬ 
ably afflicted, and was not yet free.’ And by thiii 
artifice she caused a good IkmI to be still provided for 
him, and the best meat to l>e sent, which she often j' 
carried herself, to hinder others from doing it. Thom ; 
was no resting in any jdaee till they enrno to Mr Nor- j 
ton’s, nor anything cxtraonlinary that hap]>encsi.i in 
the way, save that they met many ptsiplo over}' day 
in the way, who were very well known to the king; 
and the day that they went to Mr Norton’s, they 
were neccKsarily to ride quite through the city of ! 
llristol—a plijtce and people the king had been no well 1 
acquainted with, that he coul<I not but send his eyes | 
abroad to view the great alteratious which had lieen | 
made there, after his departure from thrince; and i 
when he rotle near the place where the great fort hod 
stood, he could not forbear putting his home out of 
the way, and rode with his mistress behind Mm round 
about it. 

They came to Mr Noon’s house sooner than usual* 
and it being on a holiday, they saw many people 
abou^b a bowling-green that was Worn the door; and 
tlm first m^ the king saw was a chaplain of hli own* 
who was allied to the genilemoti oi tha house, iWid 
was sitting; upon the rails to see how the bowkit 
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pilled. William, by which uarao the king went, 
walked with his horse into the stable, until hi* mis¬ 
tress could provide for his retreat. Mrs I^ane was 
very welcome to her cousin, and was presently con¬ 
ducted to her chamber, where she no sooner was, than 
she lamented the condition of good youth who 
came with her, and whom she had borrowed of his 
fhther to ride before her, who was very sick, being 
newly recovered of an ague ;* and desired her cousin 
‘ that a chamber might be jirovided for him, and a 
good fire made, for that he woubl go early to bed, and 
was not fit to be below stairs.’ A pretty little cham¬ 
ber was presently made ready, and a fire prepared, 
and a boy sent into the stable to cjill William, and 
to sliow him his cliamber; who was very glad to be 
there, freed from so much company as was below. 
Mrs Lane was put to find some excuse for making a 
visit at that time of the year, and so many days’jour¬ 
ney from her ftAthcr, and where she had never been 
before, though tlie mistresH of the liouse and she had 
been bred together, and fri(;n(ls as well as kindred. 

! She pretended ‘ tliat slie was, after a little rest, to go 
i into Dorsetshire to another friend.’ When it was 
I 'HUj»per-t(me, there being broth brought to the tabic, 
!: Mrs Lane Jilled a little dish, arid desired the butler 
who waited at the table ‘ to carrv that «iir*h of porridg#* 

; to WilliauJ, and to tell him that he should have sotuo 
; meat sent to him presently.’ I'he butler carried the 
i porridge into the elnimher, with a nakpin, and spoon, 
and bread, and sjmkc kindly to tl»c young man, w'ho 
was willing t') Vw* eating'. 

j The butler, looking narrowly upon him, fell upon 
; his knees, ami witli tears told iiim, ‘ he wa.s glad to 
see his majesty,’ Tlte king Mas infinit(dy «tir]>rise<l, 
f yet reeolieeteci himself enough to laugh at the mail, 

; and to ask him Mvhat he meant f The man had 
ta'cu faleoner to Sir d lmmas .Icrmyn, and made it 
ap[*eur that lu; knew Midi enough to mIioiu he spoke, 

; repeating s(nnt* particulars which the king had not 
; forgot. Whereupon the king conjured him ‘not to 
speak of Mhat he knen*, so much us to his master, 
i though lie ladieved him a very honest man,’ 'i’ho fel¬ 
low promised, and kept hi> wor«i ; and the king was 
I the better wailc<l upon during the time of his uhodc 
I there. 

i Dr (iorges, the king's eha])l.ain, being a gentleman 
of a goo»l family near that place, and allied to Mr 
; Norton, supped wiili them ; and heiftg a man of a 
cheerful conversation, aski d Mrs Lano many questions 
i coiireniing M'illiam, <d’whom he saw she was s<t car*'- 
ful, by sending up meat to him, ‘ how long his ague 
huil been gone { ami wheilicr he hail purged since it 
left him r and the like ; to wliich .‘•he gave such an- 
Bvvers as oecumd. The d<H t<*r, from the final pn'va- 
I Icncc of the Parliament, had, as many otiu rs of that 
function hml done, dt'clined his jirofcssion, and pre- 
- tended to wtu«ly jdiysic. As *• 4)011 a.s supper was done, 
out of good nature, and without tolling anybody, he 
1 went to MM* William. The king saw him coming into 
* the chamber, and withdrew to the inside of the IkhI, 
I that he might Iw farthest from the candle ; luid the 
i doctor came and sat down by him, felt his pulse, and 
aiiked him many questions, which he ansMcrt'd in aa 
few words as was possible, and expressing great incli¬ 
nation to go to his lied ; to which the doctor left, him, 
and went to Mrs Lane, and told her * that ho bad 
been with William, and that ho would do well ;* and 
adviHcd her what *he ahould do If hi» ague returned. 
The next morning the doctor went away, no that the 
king saw him no more. The next day, the Lord Wil- 
mot came to the house with his hawk, to see Mrs 
Lane, and so conferred with WlUiam, who was to con¬ 
sider what ho was to do.^ They thought it necessary 
to tost some days, till th^ were informed what port 
lay most convenient for them, and what person lived 
neamt to il» upon whooe fidelity they mJ^t rely; 

1,' 


and the king gave him directions to inquire after <1 
some nersons, and some other particulars, of wbic^ , 
when he should be fully instmeted, he should return 
again to hint. In the mean time, Wilmot lodged at 
a house not far from Mr Norton’s, to which he had ; 
been recoinmerided. j 

After some days’ stay here, and communication be* 
tween the king and the Lord Wilmot bv letters, the 
king came to know that Colonel Francis Windham 
lived within little more than a day’s journey of the 
place where be >va.s, of which he was very glad ; for, be¬ 
sides the inclination he had to his eldest brother, whose 
wife had been his nurse, this gentleman had behaved 
hiiniieif very well during the war, and had been go- 
venior of Dunstar castle, where the king had lodged 
when he was in the west. After the end of the war, 
and when all other places were surrendered in that 
county, he likewise surrendered that, upon fair con¬ 
ditions, and made his peace, and afterwards married 
a wfife Mith a competent fortune, and lived quietly, 
without any suspicion of having lessened his aifection 
towaiils the king. 

The king sent Wilmot to him, and acquainted him 
where he was, and ‘ that he >vould gladly speak with 
him.’ It was hard for him to choose a good place 
where to meet, und thercupmi the day Mas ap|>ointed. 
After the king had taken his leave of Mrs Ijane, who 
remained with her cousin Norton, the king and the 
Lord Wilmot met the eobmel ; and in the «'ay he met, 
in a tOMTi througli wliich they j»assed, Mr Kirton, a 
servant of the king’s, whow'dl knew the Loixl Wilmot, 
who had no other disguise than the hawk, but took 
no notice of him, nor »usj>ected the king to be there; 
yet that day made the king more warv' of having him 
in his company up<»n the way. At the place of meet¬ 
ing, they rested only one night, and then the king 
went to the colonel’s house, M'jieix* he rested many 
days, M'hilst the colonel projected at what place the 
king might embark, and how tliey might procure a 
vessel to bo ready there, which was not easy to find, 
there being so great n fear posses.sing those who were 
honest, that it was hard to procure any vessel that 
was outward-bound to take in any passenger. 

There was a gentleman, one Mr Kllison, who lived 
near Lyme, in Dorsetshire, and was M'ell known to 
Colonel Windham, having been a captain in the 
king’s army, and was still looked upon as a veiy 
Imnetit man. With him the colonel consulted how 
they might get a vessel to T>e ready to take in a couple 
of gentlemen, friejids of his, who weie In danger to be 
arresteil, and transjMirt them into France. Though no I 
man woubl ask who the persons were, yet it could not ! 
but be 8usptH.’ted who they were; at least they con- ji 
eluded that it was some of Worcester jmrty. Lymo j 
w as generally malicious and disaflected a town to ’ 

the king’s interest as any town in England could b©, i 
yet there was in it a master of a bark, of whoBc honesty ; 
this capttiin was very confident. This man was lately 
rcturiied frt>m Fraiu'c, and had unladen bis vensef, 
when Ellison asked him * when he would make an¬ 
other voyage F And he answered, * as soon ajs he could 
get lading for his ship.’ The other asked ‘ whether 
he W'ould undertake to carry over a couple of gentle* ' 
men, and laud them in France, if he might be a© well 
paid for Ins voyage as he used to be when he wa» 
freighted by the mercliants F In conclusion, he told 
him ‘ he should receive fifty pounds for his fore.* The 
large rceouApense had that effect, that the man under¬ 
took it; though he said * be must make his provision 
vc^ secretly, for that he might be well suspected for 
going to sea again without being freighted, after he 
was so newly returned.* Colonel Windham heing 
advertised of this, came, together with the Lord Wu* 
root, to the captain’a house, from whence the lord aii^ < 
the captain rid to n^house near Lyme,wh«m the mniiv, 
ter of the barh mH them ; and the Lord Wilmot lidbl 





resolved that on such a niglit, which upon considera¬ 
tion of the tides was agiwd upon, the man should 


a place where they intended the kin" should be the 
day before he was to embark. 


inn, and incpurt'd lor tlntne hor'e" ; and being in- 
turnu'd that they were gone, lie ('uused horses to be 
sent to fellow them, and to make incjuiry afiiT the 


word, the sun arose, and nothing like a ship in view. 
They sent to the captain, who was as much uma/ed ; 
and he sent to the town, and liis servant could tiot 


again to return to the house where they had deft the 
colonel, who, they knew, re.^olved to stay there till he 
were assured that they were gone. 


satisfied with the discourse of the man, and his w’ari- wife told him * who was sure he was doing somewhat 
ness In foreseeing suspicions which would arise, it was that would undo him, and she was resolved he should 


not go out of his house; and if lie should j>cr8ist in 
it, she would tell the neighbours, and carry him l>0- 


draw.out his vessel frtun the pier, and, being at sea, fore the mayor to he examined, that the truth might i 
fihould come to such a point about a mile from the he found out.’ The poor man, thus mastered by the j 
town, wdicrc his shij> should remain upon the beach passion and violence of his wife, was forced to yield 
when the water was gone, which would take it olf to her, that there might lie no farther noise, and ho 
again about break of day the next morning. There went int<» his bed. 

was very near that point, even in the view of it, a And it was very happy that the king’s jealousy 
small inn, kept by a man who was reputed honest, to hastened him from that inn. It was the solemn fast- 
which the cavaliers of the country often resorted; ami <lay, whiih was ohserveil in those times prineii>ally to 
the London road passed that w'ay, so that it was sel- intlame the people against the king, ami all those who 
dom without company. Into that inn the tw'o gentle- were loyal to him; and there wa.i u chapel in that 
men were to come in the beginning of the night, tluit village over aguin.st that inn, where a weaver, who had 
they might put themselves on board. All things boing been a soMier, used to preach, and utter all the vil- 
thus conceited, and good earnest given to the mar^ter, lany imaginable against the old order c)l goveniment: 
the Lord ^^'ilmot and the colonel returned to the and he was then in the chu]>el preaching to his con- 
colonel’s house, above a day’.s journey from the jdace, gregntion when the king went from theme, and tell- 
the captain undertaking every day to look that the ing the j>c<»ple ‘ that Charles Stuart wu.s lurking some- 
master sJiould provide, and, if anything fell out eon- where in tliat country, and that they w’ould merit 
trary to expectation, to give the colonel notice at such from (Jod Almighty if tlvey <*ould (iml him out.’ The 


passengers, win* had lodged in the inn that night, 
liad, ns st»oii as they were up, sent fi>r a smith to visit 


The king being satisfied with these preparations,! their horse>, it bein" a hard frost. The srpith, when 


came at the time appointed to that house where he he had done what he was .vent for, acconfmg to the 
was to hear that all went as it ought to do ; of which custom ot that people, examined the feet of ihe other 
he received assurance from the captain, who found two horses, to timl more work, ^^'llen he had observed 
that the man had honestly ]iut hiv provisions on them, he ti>ld the host of the hou'e ‘ that tme (T those 
board, and had his company ready, which were but horses had travelled far, and that he was Mire that 
four men, and that the vessel should be drawn out his four shoe's luul been made in four several eountie." ;’ 
that night; so that it was fit for the two personv to whie-h, whetlier his skill was able to «liM:ovei'eer no, 
come to the aforesaid inn : and the captain coneluet<‘el was ve-ry trm\ 'I'lie smith geditg to the sermon, told 
them within sight of if, and tiieii went to his «o\ii liis story to some of his neighbourv, and .sei it e:amc 
house, not distant a mile fn»m it ; the colonel re'iuain- to the cars of the' j'reae her whe n hi' ,'t‘rmon was done. , 
ing still at the house whe're they had h^lgeel the night Immediately lie sent tbr an oftie'cr, utiel searched the 
before, till he might hear the new.s of their being cm- inn, and incpiired fbr tliove horsev ; and being in- ! 
barked. tbrmt'd that they were gone, lie ('uused horses to be 

They found many jta.ssejigers in tlie inn, and 'o sent to follow tlieiu, tind to make imjtiiry afU'r the 


his four sluM's luid been made in lour several <’(»untie." ;’ 
which, whetlier his skill was able to •li'covi'i' (jr no, 
was very true. 'I'lie smith going to the sermon, told 
liis siorv to some of’ his neighbour^, and .so it came 
to the ears of th(' j'reiicher when hi' ,'t‘rmon was done. 
Immediately lie sent tbr jin officer, utid searched the 
inn, and inijuirt'd fbr tliove horse" ; and being in- 


were to be contented witlian ortlinnry ehamber, wliich two men who rid those horses, am) p<».sitively declared 
they did not intend to sleep long in. JUit ns soon ns 'that one i»f them was Charles Stuart.’ 
there appeared any light, \Vilmot went out to dl.-cto er W'lien tliey came again to the colonel, they prc'cntly 
the bark, of which there was no appt'aranee. In a concluded tliat they were to make no longer stay in 


those jiarts, iu>r any more to endtnivoiir to fiml a ship 
upon that coast; and without any farther delay, they 
rode )>aek to the ('(dond's house, w'liere tliev arrived 


find the ma.ster of the b.ark, which was still in the in the night. TVien tln'V U'solved to make their next 

pier. 'J'liey su.spected the captain, and the cajiiain utK'inpt in Hampshire and Sussex, where Cidonel 

Kuspeeted the master. However, it being past ten of W'indhum had no Interest. 'I’hey must pu.ss through 
the clock, they concluded it was not tit for them to all Wiltdiiro V»cfure they came thither, which would 

stay longer there, atid so they mounted their hor.ve.s re(|uire many days’ jouniey ; and they were fir.st to 


con.sider what hone"t houses tliere were in or near the 
way, wlu're they might securely repose; and it waw 
thought very dangerous for llic kitig t(» ride through 


The truth of the disa])j)oinunent was this : the inaii any great town, as Salisbury ur W inchester, which 
meant honestly, and made all things ready for liis might probaldy lie in their way. 

departure ; and the night he was to go out with his There was, betwt'i n tliat and Salisburv, a very 
vessel, he had stayed in his own house, and slejit two honest gmntleman, Colonel Uoberl Pliilijis, a younger 
or three hours; and the time ot the tide being come brother of a vt'ry' good family,, which had always been 
that it w'as necessary’ to be on board, he took out of a very loyal, and lie had served tlie king during the war. 


cupboard some linen and other things, which he used 
to carry with him to sea. Ili.s wife had observed that 


The king was resolved to trust him, and so sent the 
Lord W’ilinot to a plae<? from whence lie might send 


he had been for some days fuller of thoughts than he to Mr Philips to come to him ; and when he had 
used to he, and that he had been speaking with sen- spoken with him, Mr Philips should come to the 
men who used to go with him, and that some ol them king, and WTliriot w’as to stay in such a nliu'e as they 


had carried provisions oh board the bark ; of which two should agree. Mr Philips accordingly came 
she had asked her hiLsband the reason, who had told to the coloners house, whifdi he could do without 
her ‘that he was promised freight speedily, and thei-e- suspicion, they being nearly allied. The ways were 
fore he would make all things ready.’ She was sure very full of siildiers, which were sent now from the 
that there was yet no lading in the ship, and there- army to their quarters, and many regiments of home 
fore, when she saw her husband take all those mate- and foot were as.signed for the west, of which division 
rials with him, which was a sure sign that he meant to Desborough was cominaiKler-in-chicf. These marches 
go to sea, and it being late in the night, she shut the were like to last for many days, and it would not be 
door, and swore he should not go out of his house, fit for the king to .stay so‘long in that place. There- 
He told her ‘ ho must go, and was engaged to go to upon he resorted to his old security of taking a woman 
sea that night, for which he should be well paid.’ His behind him, a kinswoumn of Colonel Windham, whom 
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he carried in that manner to a place not far from 
Salisburv, to which Colonel Philips conducted him. 
In this journey he passed tlirough the middle of a 
regiment of horse, and, presently after, met l>c«- 
borotigh walking down a lull with three or four men ■ 
with him, who had lodgctd in Salisbury the night be- j 
fore, all that road being full of soldiers. j 

'J’he next <hty, upon the j)hiiuH, l>r Hinehinaii, one 
of the prebends of Salisbury, met the king, the Lord 
VV’'iliuot ami Philijjs then leaving him to go to the 
sea-coast fuel a vesm 1, tiie doctor <rondueting the 
king to a place called lleule, three miles from Salis¬ 
bury, belonging them to Serjeant Hyde, who was after¬ 
wards Chief .fustiee of tlie King’s Heneh, and then in 
■ the possession of tlu^ wi'l«»w of his ebler brother--a 
1 house that ^tood alotie fnim neighbours, and Irom any 
{ highway where ('tuning in late in the evening, h«* 

1 »up]>ed with some gentlemen who aeridentally were 
W in the house, which rould n<.t well be avoi»b‘d. lint 
!! the next nnu'fjing he went early from thence, .is if he 
li had eontinued bis journey; and the w’idow*, being 
’ trusted w ith the knowledge of her guest, s<‘nt her ser- 
ii vaiits out of the way, and ui an lour ap))<)inted re- 


could never have accomplUhed thoue deelms withouf ; 
the assiHlanc^ of a great spirit, an admirable circum* 
Hpectlon and sagacity, and a most magnanimous ros^ j 
lutioii. * t 

When he appeared first in the parliament, be seemed j 
to have a jiernon in no degree gracious, no ornament 
of discourse, none of those talents which use to con- ; 
eiliate the affections of the starider-by. Yet as he 
grew' into place and authority, his parts seemed to be 
raised, as if in; had had concealed faculties, till he 
had ociraslon to use them ; and when he w'as to at't 
the j»art of a great man, he did it without any inde- 
eemy, notwith‘*tunding the want of custom. ; 

^ After he was confiriind and invested Protector by ! 

I the humble petition and advice, he conr Ited wita | 
very few upon any action of importance, nor comma- \ 
nicated any enterprise he rc-olved uj»on with more | 
than those who were to have princijial parts in the i 
execution of it ; nor with them sooner than was abso¬ 
lutely necf'ssary. ^\'llat he once resolved, in which jj 
Im tvHH- not rash, he womld not be dissuaded from, nor ji 
ende?*e any contradiction of liis power and authority, ;| 
but extorted fdycdnmce fio!t! them W'ho W'ere not will- ! 


[; eeived hint again, and ace<»ntiHK)dated him in a llttb^ 

! ' r«)Om, which liad been made sinet* th(‘ Ix'ginningol the 
i' troubh's fertile e<tnceiiljnent of delimpienis, the 8<*at 
I always Vedottging to a malignaiit family. 

I Here he lay concealed, witlt<»ut tlte knowle<lge of 
i som(? genth'jnen who lived in the house, and of others 
! who daily lesni-tt'd thither, fur many day- : the widow 
herself <>nly iitt(Mtding Itirti with such things a- were 
; necessary, uiol bringing him stn h letters a- the doctor 
recciv(‘d iVoin the Lord \\'il»uot aiid ('olonel Philips, 

. A V(*s^el being at hist }u <ui<b‘<l u)M.n the e'«a-t <tf Sussex, 
and notice thereof sent to Hr llinchman, he sent to 
! the king to meet him at ^tomdn'iige, upon the jtlains, 
thriH.' miles from Heab’, Avliitlier the widow took care 
to direct him ; ntid beitig there nu t, he attended liim 
to the [dace where (’(donel 1‘hilips receivi'd him. He, 
the next day, (bdiverel Ititn toihe Lord W ilmot, who 
went with him a house in Sussex reeommeiid' !l by 
(’(done! (iuntf.T, a gentlcnmnof that country, w Ito had 
! served the king in the war, who met him there, and 
had provided a little bark at Hriglttlielrnstone, a 
: Hiuall fisher town, wliere he went early on board, and, 
by God’s blessing, arrived safely in Nonmuoly. 

I of (flirt’' 

He was oto* (»f those men, (ptm lifujwrarr vc iAimin 
qiiidem yxwo/at, n/.'o ut »iiii>il Imuhnt; whom his very 
; enemies <*oubl not eondemn without commending him 
i at the same time ; for he cr.uld never have done half 
; tliat mischief w ithout g^reat [uirts of courage, industry, 

I and judgment. He nm.t have had a wonderful uti- 
j (ierstanding in the natures and humours of men, and 
as great a dexterity in applying them ; who, from a 
jtrivate and obscure birth (though of a good family), 
without interest or estate, alliance or frieiidshi[», could 
raise himself to such rt lieight, and eompound arid 
knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, hu¬ 
mours, and interests into a eonsistenee, that contri¬ 
buted to his designs, and to their owui destruction ; 
whilst himself grew' insensibly pow’erful enough to cut 
off those by whom he had elimin'd, in the instant that 
they projected to demolish their own V)uilding. What 
was said of Ciiina may very justly Iw said of him, 
mmtm eunif r/nar nemo nuderrt /mjjmi.h ; jx'rfrcuvtet ijiur a 
nun fortuutimo^ jm'Jiri —[* he attempted 

those things which no good man durst hnx*e ventured 
on, and achieved those in which none but a valiant 
andgreat man couldsucceeded.’] Without doubt, 
liO^ man with more wickedness ever attempted any¬ 
thing, or brought to pass what he desired more 
wickedly, more in the face and contempt of religion 
And moral honesty. Yet wickednees as great as hie 


ing to yield it. * ■* i 

'Ihus be subdued a s[iirit that bad been often | 
trou]»b>ome to the most sovereign j>owcr, and made ] 
AN'e-ftmim^tcr Hull a- obedient and subservient to his j 
commatKls a-* any of the re**! of his quarters. In all 1 
other matters, which did not concern the life of his ! 
iuri-«diction, he seeint'«i to liave great reverence for 
the Jaw, rarely inter]»o.ing la tween piirty and party. 

As he jiroeceded with this kind of tndiguation and 
haughtiness with those who wen* refractory, and durst ! 
eoiitend with his LTc'Utness, so towards all who com- \ 
[•lied with Ins g<HMi [dcasure, and courted his protec- j 
lion, he used great civility, generosity, and bounty. 

T(/ reduce three nation'*, which perfectly hated him, j 
to an entire olM'dienee to all his dictates ; to awe and I 
govern thos^ nations by an army that was indevoted ■ 
to him, and w ished his ruin, wa.s an instance of a x'ery i 
jirodiiiiou- address. Put his gmitness at home was j 
but a shadow' of the glory he had abroad. It was \ 
hard to discover wliich feared him mo.st, France, Spain, \ 
or the Low (’ountries, where his friendship was cur- | 
rent at the value he put upon it. As they did all ; 
sacrifice their hojouir and their interest to his plea- j 
sure, s(» there is nothing ho could have demanded that ! 
eitlier of tl»em would have denied him. * * j; 

To conclude his character: Cromw'cll was not so Jj 
far a man of blood as to follow Machiavel’s method; 
w hich [describes, uj^on a total alteration of govern- ,' 
ment, a thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all I 
the heads of those, and extirpate their families, who 
arc friends to tlte old one. It was confidently re- | 
ported, that in the council of officers it was more than ; 
once [u-opoHcd, ‘ that there might be a general mas¬ 
sacre (»f all the royal party, as the only expedient to ; 
seiTure the goveniment,’ but that Cromwtdl would 
never consent to it ; it may l>e, out of too great a con¬ 
tempt of his enemies. In a word, as he was guilty of ; 
many crimes against which damnation is denounced, ' 
and for which hell-fire is prepared, so he had some ; 
good qualities which have caused the memory of some j 
men in all ages to be celebrated ; and be will be i 
l(H^ked u[>on by posterity as a brave w'icked man. i 

nri-STRODE WHITKLOCKE, 

BtTLSTROPF. WHiTKi-ocKK (160.5-1676), RR eminent ! I 
lawyer, who wrote Memoriah of English Ajfoh's from j 
the bt'ginniiig of the reign of Charles I. to the ’ 
Restoration, was of principles opposite to those dt , 
Ijord Clarendon, though, like Selden and other mode* 
rate anti*royalist8, he was averse to a civil wat, 
Whitelockc was the legal adviser of Hampden during 
the prosecution of that celebrated patriot for refbalng . 
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pay ship-money. As a member of parliament, and 
one of the commissioners appointed to treat with the 
king at Oxford, he advocated pacific measures; and, 
Being an enemy to arbitrary power both in church 
and state, he refused, in the Westminster assembly 
fbr settling the form of church government, to ad¬ 
roit the assumed divine right of presbytery. Under 
Cromwell be held several high appointments; and 
during the governmentof the Protector’s son Ilichard, 
acted as one of the keepers of the great seal. At the 
Restoration, he retired to his estate in Wiltshire, 
which continued to be his principal residence till his 
death in 1676. Whitelocke’s * Memorials’ not hav¬ 
ing been intended for publication, are dmost wholly 
written in the form of a diary, and are to be regarded 
rather as a collection of historical materials tlian as 
history itself. In a posthumous volume of Esmi/s^ 
Ecclesiastical and Civile he strongly advocates reli¬ 
gious toleration. 


GILBERT BURNET. 


Gilbert Burnet was tlje son of a Scottish ad¬ 
vocate of reputation, and nephew to Johnston of 



the continent, he became serviceable In Holland to 
the Prince of Orange, accompanied the expedition 
which brought about the Revolution, and was re¬ 
warded with the bishopric of Salisbury. Both as a 
prelate and a literary man, he spent the remainder 
of his life with usefulness and activity, till Its ter¬ 
mination in 1715. Burnet left in manuscript his 
celebrated IJistori/ of My Own Trm(\s\ giving an out¬ 
line of the events of the civil war and common¬ 
wealth, and a full narration tif what took place from 
the Restoration to the year 1713, during wliich 
period the author advanced from his seventeenth to 
his seventieth year. As he had, under various cir¬ 
cumstances, personally known the conspicuous cha¬ 
racters of a whole century, and penetrated most of 
the state secrets of a period nearly as long, he lias 
been able to exhibit all these in his work with a 
felicit\^ not inferior to Clarendon’s, though allowance 
is also required to be made in his case for polititail 
prejinlices. Foreseeing that the freedom with wliicli 
he delivered his opinions coneerning men of all ranks 
and parties wonld give ofTenee in many quarters. 
Bishop Burnet ordered, in his will, that his history 
should not he published till six years after his death; 
so that it did not make its api)earanee till J 723.’“ Its 
publication, as might linve Ix'en expected, was a 
signal for the commencement of mmierons attacks 
on the repiitati(»n of the author, whose \'eracity and 
fairness were loudly impc'aclied. It fell under the 
la.sh of the Tory wits—Poive, Swift, and Arhnthnot; 
bv the last of wliom it was ridiculed in a hnmorous 
production, entitled Memoirs of P. Chrh tf 
Parish. In the opinion of a mon* impartial posterity, 
however, Bi.sho}) Burnet's honest freedom of speech, 
his intreiiid exposure oi‘ inju.stice aiul corruption, in 
what rank soever he found it to (‘xist, and the live¬ 
liness and general aecuraey with wliielj the eventM 
and eharaeters of his ag»* are de.scrilx'd, an* far mon.' 
than Ruflicicmt to connterbalanee his garrulous vanity 
and self-importance, and a singular tendemey to view 
|)crRona and oecurrenees with tlu* spirit and credti- 
lity of a partisan. 'J'liere is no good rvimm to sup¬ 
pose that he willingly dist«>rts the truth ; though, 
in his preface, he makes the following ndmi.'<sion tluit 
some things may have been <»ver-coloured. ‘I fijid 
that the long experience I have had of the hasenes.s, 
the malice, and tlie falsehood of mankind, has in¬ 
clined me to be apt to think generally tlie worst 


Warriston, one of the principal popular leaders 
of the civil war in Scotland. lie was born at 
Edinburgh in 1643, and after entering life as a 
clergyman of his native church, and holding for 
•ome years the divinity professorship at Glasgow, 
he removed to a benefice in London, where, partly 
by his talents, and imrtly through forw’ard and offi¬ 
cious habits, he rendered himself the confidant of 
many high political persons. In 1679 he greatly 
increased his reputation by publisliing the first 
volume of a History of the Keforrnation in England. 
The appearance of this work at the time w hen the 
Popish Plot was engaging publi(j attention, pro¬ 
cured to the author the thanks of lK)th houses of 
parliament, with a request that he would complete 
the history. This he did by publishing two addi¬ 
tional volumes in 1681 and 1714; and the work i.s 
considered the l)e8t existing account of the important 
occurrences of which it treats. The conduct of 
Charles II. towards the conclusion of his reign was 
highly offensive to Burnet, who formed an intimate 
connexion witli the opposition party, and even wrote 
a letter to the king, freely censuring both his public 
acts and private vices. Both in this and the sne- 
(seeding rei«i, his opinions brought him into dis¬ 
pleasure with the court. Having, therefore, retired to 


both of men and parties; and, indeed, t))e pcevislj- 
ness, the ill-nature, and the ambition of many clergy¬ 
men, has sharpened my spirits too much against 
them : so 1 warn my retuler to take all that I say on 
these heads with some grains of iillow'nnee, tliongh J 
have watched over njyself and my iKm so carefully. 
I that I hope there is no great occasion for this 
I apology. I have wr itten,* says he, ‘ w ith a design to 
make both myself and my readers wiser and Ixdter, 
and to lay open the good and bad of all sides and 
I)arties as clearly and impartially as I rjiyself under¬ 
stood it; concealing nothing that I thought fit to be 
know'n, and representing things in their natural 
colours, w ithout art or disguise, without any regard 
to kindred or friends, to ])arties or interests: for I 
do solemnly say this to the world, and make my 
humble appeal upon it to the greiit God of truth, 
that 1 tell the truth on all occa.sion.s, as fully and 
freely as upon my best inquiry I have been able to 
find it out. Where things ax)pear doubtful, I deliver 
tliem with the same uncertainty to tlie world.* I>r 
King of Oxford says in his ‘ Anecdotes of His Own 
Times,’ ‘ I knew Burnet, bishop of Salisbury; he was 

* Burnet's eons, by whom it was publlsbsd, took tho liberty 
of suppressing many passages, whleh were restored in the 
Oxford edition of 1823. 
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ft ftiriout party-man* and easily imposed on bv any 
lying spirit m his own faction; but he was a better 
astor than any man who is now seated on the 
ishops* bench. Although he left a large fhmily 
M'ben he died, three sons and two daughters (if I 
rightly remember), yet he left them Jiothing more 
than their mother’s fortune. He always declared, 
that he should think himself guilty of the greatest 
crime if he were to raise fortunes for his children out 
of the revenue of his bishopric.’* 

The principal works of Bishop Burnet, in addition 
to those alretuiy mentioned, are Memoirk of the Dukes 
of llamiltan (1676); An Account of the Life and Death 
of the Earl of liochestcr (1680), whom he attended on 
his penitent dcath-lxjd; The Lives of Sir Matthew 
Hale and Bishop Bedell (1682 and 1685) ; a transla¬ 
tion of Sir Thomas More’s *UU)pia;’t and various 
thcH)logical treati»(.*s, among which is an Exposition 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of Enqland. 
His style, though too unpolished to place him in the 
foremost rank of historical writers, is spirited and 
vigorous; w'hile his works afford 8uflfl<‘ient evidence 
that to various and extensive knowle<ige he added 
great acuteness in the discrimination of human cha¬ 
racter. As he composed with great ease and rapidity, 
and avoi<^ed long and intricate sentences, his pages 
are rnucli more readable than those of Clarendon. 

[Death and Character of luiwnrd Vf.j 
[From tho ‘ I!i*»tory of tlio Reformation.’] 

In the beginning of January this year f 1553], he 
was seized with a cough, and all medicines that 

were used did riither increase tlinn lessen it. He was 
so ill when the jiarliarnont met, that he was not able 
to go to VN'estminster, but ordorcii their first meeting 
and the sermon to he at Whitehall. In the time of 
j his sickness. Bishop Kidley preached iK’fore him, atid 
I t<K)k (K-'casion to run out much on works of charity, 

\ and the obligation that lay on men of high condition 
i to Ih5 eminent in good works. This touched the king 
I to the quick : so that, presently after the semioii, he 
; I sent for the bi.shop. And, after he had commanded I 
} him to sit down bv him, and V»e covered, he resumed 
! most of the heads of the serinon, and said he lookc<l 
i upon himself as chie6y touche<l by it. He de.sired 
him, as he had already given him the exhortation in 
j general, so to direct him to do his diUy in that parti¬ 
cular. The bishop, astonished at this tenderness in 
so young a ]>rince,:^ burst f»>rth in tears, expressing 
how much he w-as overjoyed to see such inclinations 
in him ; but told him he must take time to think on 
it, and craved leave to consult with the lord-mayor 
and court of aldennen. So the king writ by him to 
them to consult speedily how the poor should be re¬ 
lieved. They considered there were three sorts of 

♦ Kinx's ♦ Anecdotes,' p, IIW. Sir James Mackintosh (Edin- 
burgrh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 15) chanu^terises Burnet as 'a 
aofUous and avowed partisan, hut an honest writer, whoso 
aooount of facts is aoldom substantially erronoous, though it Iw 
often inaccurate in points of form and detail.’ Dr Johnson’s 
opinion is thus recorded by Boswell‘ Rumet’sHistory of His 
Own Times is very entertaining: tho stylo, indeed, is mere 
chit-chat. I do not boliovo that Bumot intentional!^' liod; but 
he was so much prajudiood, that he took no pains to find out the 
truth. Ho was Like a man who resolves to regulate liis time by 
a certain watch, but will not inquire whether tho w'atoh 
right or not’ Iloi-aoe Walpole says—* Biimot’s style and manner 
arc ver^ interesting; it seams as if ho bad just come from tho 
king’s fllomt, or from tho apartments of tho men whom bo 
desoribes, and was tolling his reader, in plain honest tomis, 
what he had soon and heard.* 

t An extract fB>m this will be found at p. GO of the present 
yoltnne. 

% The king was sixteen years of aga. 


poor; each a« were so natural infirmity or folly, 
as impotent persons, and madmen or idiots; such aa 
were so by accident, as sick or maimed jiemons; and 
such as, by their idleness, did cast themselves Into 
poverty. So the king ordered the Greyfriars' church, 
near Newgate, with the revenues belonging to it, to 
be a house for orphans; St Bartholomew’s, near Smith- 
field, to be an hospital; and gave his own house of | 
Bridewell to be a place of correction and work for such 
as were wilfully idle. He also confirmed and enlarged 
the grant for the hospital of St Thomas in Southwark, 
which he had erected and endowed in August last. 
And when he set his hand to these foundations, which 
was not done before the 5th of June this year, he 
thanked God that had prolonged his life till he had 
finished that dcisign. So he was the fii'st founder of 
those houses, which, by many great additions since 
that time, have risen to Ixj amongst the noblast in 
Europe. 

He expressed, in the whole course of his sickness, 
great submission to the will of God, and seemed glad 
at the approaclies of death ; only, the consideration 
of religion and the church touched him much ; and 
u^von that account lie said he was desirous of life. 

• * His distemper rather increased than abated ; 

po that the physicians had no hope of his recovery. 
Upon which a confident woman came, and undertook 
his cure, if he might Iw put into her hands. This was 
done, and the physicians were put from him, upon 
this pretence, that, they having no hoj>es of his reco¬ 
very, in a desperate case desperate remedies were to 
W apidied. This was said to l>e the Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland’s advice in particular; and it increased 
the people’s jealousy of him, when they saw the king 
grow sensibly worse every day after he came under 
tho woman’s care; which becoming so plain, she was 
put from him, and the physicians were again sent for, 
and took him into their charge. But if they had small 
hopes before, they had none at all now. Death thus 
hastening on him, the Duke of Northumberland, who 
had done but half his work, except he had got the i 
king’s pi«ters in his hands, got the council to write to j 
them in the king’s name, inviting them to come and 
ke<‘p him company in his sickness. But as they w’ere 
on the way, on the 6th of .hily, his spirits and body 
were so sunk, that he found death approaching ; and 
so he composed himself to die in a most devout man- S 
ner. His whole exorcise was in short prayers and eja- i 
culations. The last that he was heard to use was in I 
I these words : ‘ Eoni God, deliver me out of this miserable j 
and wretched life, and take me among thy chosen ; how- 
beit, not my will, but thine l>o done ; Lord, I commit 
my spirit to thee. Ob Lord, thou knowest how happy it 
were for me to be with thee ; yet, for thy chosen’s sake, 
send me life ami health, that I may truly serve thee. 
Oh my Lord Govl, bless people, and save thine in¬ 
heritance. Oh Lord God, save thy chosen people of 
England ; oh Lord God, defend this realm from pa¬ 
pistry, and maintain thy true religion, that 1 and my 
l>eople may praise thy holy name, for .Tesus Christ his 
.sake.* Seeing some about him, he seemed troubled 
that they were so near, and had heard him ; but, with 
a pleasant countenance, he said ho had been praying ! 
to God. And soon after, the pangs of death coming 
upon him, he said to Sir Henrv Sidney, who was hold- ; 
ing him in his arms, * I am faint; Lord have mercy 
on me, and i-cccive my spiritand so he breathed out j 
his innocent soul. • 

Thus died King Edward VI., that incomparable 1 
oung prince. Ho was then in the sixteenth year of 
is age, and was counted the wonder of that time. 
He was not only learned in the tongues, and other 
liberal sciences, but knew well the state of his king¬ 
dom. He kept a book, in which he writ the duBOO- 
ters that were given him of all the chief men of tht 
nation, all the judges, lord-lieutenants, and juatiM 
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o^^'tKe peace over England : in it ho had marked down 
their way of liring, and their zeal for religion. He 
had studied the matter of the mint, with the exchange 
and value of money; so that he understood it well, 
as appears by his journal. He also understood forti¬ 
fication, and designed well. He knew all the har¬ 
bours and ports, both of his own dominions, and of 
France and Scotland ; and how much water they had, 
and what was the way of coming into them, lie had 
acquired great knowledge of foreign affairs; so that 
he talked with the ambassadors about them in such a 
manner, that they filled all the world with the highest 
opinion of him that was possible; wdiich appears in 
I most of the histories of that ago. lie had great quick- 
i ness of apprehension; and, being mistrustful of his 
i I memory, used to take notes of almost everything he 
! heard ; he writ these first in (Ireek (diaraeters, that 
I those about him might not understand them; and 
i afterwards writ them out in his journal, lie had a 
I copy brought him of eveiy thing that passe<l in coun- 
I cib which he put in a cliest, and ke]>t the key of that 
always himself. 

jl In a word, the natural «nd acquired pei^fections of 
I his mind were wonderful ; but his virtues and true 
1 piety were yet more extraordinary. * * [He] was 

I tender and compassionate in a high measure ; so that 
I he was much against taking away the lives of liere- 
! tics; and therefore saitl to Cranmer, when he per- 
' suaded him to sign the warrant for the bun Ing ef 
j Joan of Kent, that he was not willing to do it, bee;tu>e 
j he thought that was to send her quick t(» hell. He 
expressed great tenderness to the miseries of the j>oor 
I in his sickness, as hath been already shown. He took 
|i particular care of the suits of all poor persons ; and 
I gave Dr Cox special charge to see that their petitions 
j were speedily answered, and used oft to consult with 
I him how to get their matters set forward. He was an 
I exact keeper of liis word ; and therefore, us ap[>ears 
j by his journal, was most careful to pay his debts, and 
I to keep his credit, knowing that to bo the chief nerve 
of government ; since a prince that breaks liis faith, 
and loses his credit, has thrown up that which he c.an 
never recover, and made himself liable to pcr])etual 
distrusts and extreme contempt. 

He had, above all things, a great regard to religion. 
He took notes of such things as he heard in sermons, 
which more especially concerned himself ; atid made 
his measures of all men by their zeal in that matter. 

* All men who saw and observed these qualities 
in him, looked on him as one raise^l by (iod for most 
extraordinary ends ; and when he died, concluded 
that the sins of England had l^ecn great, that had 
provoked God to take from them a prince, under 
whose government they were like to have seen such 
blessed times. He was so affable and sweet-natured, 
that all had free access to him at all times ; by which 
he came to be most universally beloved ; and all the 
high things that could be devised were said by the 
people to express their esteem of him. 

[Character of Leighton^ Bishop of iJumllanc—Jlis 
Death.'] 

[From the ‘ ITIstorj' of My Own Tiinen.’] 

He was the son of Dr Leighton, who had in Arch¬ 
bishop Laud’s time writ ‘Zion’s Plea against the 
Prelates,’ for which he was condemned in the Star- 
Chamber to have his ears cut and his nose slit. He 
waa a man of a violent and ungoverned heat. He 
sent his eldest son Robert to be bred in Scotland, who 
was accounted a saint from his youth up. He had 
great quickness of parts, a lively apprehension, with 
a charming vivacity of thought and expression. He 
had the greateet command of the purest Latin that 
ever I knew in any man. He was a ma.^ter both of 
Greek and Hebrew, and of the whole compass of theo¬ 


logical loaniing, chiefly in the study of the Scripturen* 
Rut that w'hicb excelled all the rest was, he was pos¬ 
sessed with the highest and noblest sense of divine 
things that I ever saw in any man. He had no re¬ 
gard to his person, unless it w'as to mortify it by a 
constant low* diet, that was like a pei*pctual fast. He 
had a contempt both of wealth and reputation. Ho 
seemed to have the lowest thoughts of himself possible, 
and to desire that all other persons should think as 
meanly of him as lie did liimself. He bore all sorts 
of ill usage and i*eproacli like a man that took plea¬ 
sure in it. He had so subdued the natural heat of 
Ills temper, that in a great variety of accidents, and 
in a course of twenty-two years’intimate conversation 
with him, I never (>bserv(*d the least sign of passion 
hut upon one single occasion. He brought himself 
into so comptised a gnivity, that 1 never saw him 
laugh, and but seldom smile. And he kept himself 
in such a constant recollection, that 1 do not remem¬ 
ber that ever I heanl him say one idle wor<l. I'here 
was a visil»h‘ teiuleney in all he said to raistr his ow*n 
mind, and those h<' conversed with, to serious reflec¬ 
tions. H<‘ seemed to b(* in a perpetual me<litati<ui. 
Ami though the wliole course of his life was strict and 
ascetical, yet he had nothing of the sourness of tem¬ 
per that generally possesses men of that sor# He was 
the freest from .superstition, of censuring others, or of 
imposing his own meth(»ds on them, ]>i>ssiV>le ; so that 
he did not so much as recommend them to others. 
He said there was a diversity of tempers, and every man 
W'as to watch over his own, and to turn it in the be«t 
manner he could. His thoughts wert' lively, oft out of 
the way, and surprising, yt t just and genuine. And he 
ha<I laid together in lii" memory the gn'atest tixuisurc 
of the best and w isest of all the ancient sayings of the 
heathens as well us (.’hristiaii'*, that I have ever known 
any man master of; and he used them in the aptest 
manner possible. He had lH*en bred up with the 
greatest aversion imaginable to the whole frame of the 
church of Knglaml. From Scotland, his father sent 
him to travel. H(‘ spent some years in France, and 
spoke that language like one born there. He came 
I afterwards and settled in Scotlnml, and had Presby- 
[ teriun ordination ; but he (juiekly broke through the 
i prejudices of his education. His preaching had a 
sublimity both of thought ami expression in it. 'I'he 
grace and gravity of his pronunciation was such, that 
few heard him without a very scnsiVile emotion : 1 am 
sure I never did.* His style was rather too fine; but 
there was a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep 
an impression, that I eanm»t Act forget the sermons 1 
heanl him preach thirty years ago. And yet with 
this he seerned to look on himself as so ordinary a 
preacher, that wliile he had a cun*, ht* wuh n.‘ady to 
employ all others. Ami w hen he whh a bishop, he chose 
to preach to small auditories, and would iicA'er give 
notice beforehand : he liad, imlei-d, a very low voice, 
and so could not he lieard by a great crowd. * * 

L pon his coming to me (in London], I W'as amazed 
I to see him, at above seventy, look still so fresh and 
well, that age seemed os if it were to stand still with 
him. Hi.s hair was still black, and all his motioni 
w*ere lively. He had the same quickness of thought, 
and strength of memory, but, alK)ve all, the same heat 
and life of devotion, that 1 had ever seen in him, 
WJicn I took notice to him ujion my first seeing him 
how well he looked, he told me he was very near his 
end for all that, and his work and journey Ixith were 
now almost done. This at that time made no great 
impression on me. He Avas the nr?xt day taken with 
an oppression, and as it seemed with a cold and with 
stitches, which was indeed a pleurisy. 

The next day l^ighton sunk so, that both apeech 
and wnse went away of a sudden. And he oontiniicNl 
panting about twelve hours, and then died wiihottl 
pangs or convulsions. I was by him all the while. 
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I'hus I lout him who had boen for «o many yearn the 
chief guide of my whole life. He had lived ten vcars 
in SuiMox, in great privacy, dividing his time wholly 
I between study and retirement, and the doing of good ; 
I for in the parish where he lived, and in the parishes 
round about, he was alw'ays employed in preaching, 
and in reading prayers. He distributed all he had 
in charities, choosing rather to have it go through 
other people's hands than his own ; for I was his 
I almoner in Londoi^. He had gathered a well-chosen 
! library of curious as widl as useful books, which he 
j left to the diocese of Dumblnne for the use of the 
} clergy there, that courdry being ill provided with 
books. lie lamented oft to me the sttipidity that he 
I observed among the commons of Kngland, who seemed 
to be much more ij^sensible in the matters of religion 
j than the commons of Scotland were. He retained 
: still a pcs'uliar inclination to Scotlaml ; and if he 
; had seeti any prospect of doing gfsxl there, he would 
; have gone and lived and die<i among them. In the 
; short time that the affairs of Scotland were in the 
j Duke of Monmouth’^ hands, that duk.<* had been pos- 
! scssed with such an opinion of him, that he moved 
j the king to write to him, to go ami at least live in 
■ St'otland, if he wmibl not cnj;age in a bishopric there. 

Rut that udl with that duke’s cn*dit. He was in his 
i last years turned to a greater severity against popery 
than I ha<l imagined a man of his temiK?r ami of h.i-. 
largeness in point of opinion was cajuible of. He 
spoke <»f the corruptions, of the ‘•eculnr spirit, and of 
the cruelty that a[>p»‘ared in that church, with an 
extraordinary conc<Tn ; and lamented the shameful 
. advances that we seeme<l f<j be making towards p<i|MTV. 
He did this with a tenden»ess and an edge tiiat 1 did 
not exjK'i t from s») reidusc and mortifu'd a man. He 
looked on the state the church of Kiiglaud was in 
with very melancholy ndlcction'^, ami was very uneasy 
at an expression then much iis< d, that it was the best 
constituted church in the world. Ho ihotight it was 
tiady so with relation tt* the doctrine, the worship, 

: and the main part of our government ; luit as to the 
’ administration, both with relation to tin* e<*clesiasti- 
ca], courts and the pastoral care, he looked on it as 
' one of the most corrupt he had ewr stMun He thought 
, we looke<l like a fair carcass <d' a body without a 
spirit, without that zeal, that strictnesf^ of life, and 
that luboriousness in the clergy, that became us. 

There were two remarkable cirouPustanees in hi.s 
; death. He used often to say, that if he wt‘re to ehoose 
jU place to die in, it should Ik* an inn ; it looking like 
; a pilgrim’s going home, to wliom this world was all 
: as an inn, atid who was weary of the Jiolse and con¬ 
fusion in it. He added, that the offn'iou.n tendeniess 
; and care of friends w'as an entangb'inent to a dying 
: man ; and that the unconcerned attendance of those 
^ that could 1 k' pna ured in such a place would give 
j less disturbance. And ht* obtained what he tiesired, 

1 for he died at the Rell Inn in Warwick Lane. Another 
* circumstance was, that while he was bishop in Scot- 
; land, Im took what his tenants were pleased to pay 
j him. So that there was a great arrear due, which wa# 

I raiited alowly by one whom he left in trust with his 
j affaire there. And the last payment that he could 
I expect from thence was retunied up to him about six 
I weeks before his death. So that his provision and 
journey faile<l Imth at once. 

[Chameter of Chw'lu //.] 

[From the same.] 

Thua lived and died King Chorlen II. He was the 
greoteat instance in history of the various revolutions 
of which any one man oeeitied canable. He was bred 
up the first twelve Tears of his lifo with the splendour 
that became the heir of so great a crown, Avb& that. 


he passed through eighteen years of great ineqh,«li< I 
tics ; unhappy in the war, in the loss of hi# father, 
and of the crown of Kngland. Scotland did not only 
receive him, though upon terms hard of digestion, biit 
made an attempt upon England for him, though a 
feeble one. He lout the battle of Worcester with too 
much indifference. And then he showed more care 
of hi« person than became one who had so much at 
stake. He wandered about England for ten weeks 
after that, hiding from place to place. But, under 
all t4e apprehensions he had then upon him, he showed 
a temper ho carelcsH, and much tumcHi to ICvity, 
that he was then diverting himself w'ith little house* 
bold sports, in as umtoncemed a manner aai if he had 
made no loss, and had been in no danger at all. He 
got at last out of England. Rut he had been obliged 
to HO many who had lieen faithful to him, and careful ; 
of him, that he seemed afterwards to re«olve to make ^ 
an t*fjual return to them all ; and finding it not easy 
I to reward them all as they deserved, he forgot them 
I all alike. Most princes Heem to have this pretty deep 
i in them, and to think that they ought never to re- 
i member past services, but that their acceptance of; 
j them is a full reward. He, of all in our age, exerted 
j this }u<‘ce of prerogative in the amplest manner ; for i 
. he never seemed to charge his inemorv, or to trouble 
! iiis thought**, w itb the sense of any of the sc^rvices that 
had been done him. ^\'hilc he was abroad at Paris, 
Cob-n,’ or RruH‘-elH, he never seemed to lay anything 
to heart. He pur^.ued all his diversions and irregular 
plensure.s in a free career, and seemed to lie as serene 
1 under the loss of a crown ns the greatest philosopher 
j eoulii have been. Nor did he willingly hearken to ' 
^ any of those projects with whit*h he often complained ■ 
that his chancellor jv.‘rse<*ut('d him. That in wliich : 
he secintMl most coiurenied was, to find money for sup- 
jKirting his exjH*nHe. .Vnd it was often said, that if; 
L’roinwell would liave compounded the matter, aud j 
have given him a good round pension, that he might j 
have been induced to resign his title to him. During ; 
his exile, he delivered himself ho entirely to hiH plea¬ 
sures, that he la'came incapable of application. He 
spent little of his time in rending or study, and yet 
less in thinking. -\nd in the state his atfairs were 
then in, he accustomed himscflf to say to erery person, 
and upon all oecasions, that which he thought would 
please most ; so that words or promises went very ' 
e^tsily from him. And he bad so ill an opinion of i 
mankind, that he thought the grt*at art of living and i 
governing %vas, to manage all things aud all persons | 
with a depth of craft and dissimulation. And in that ’ 
few men in the worbl could |mt on the ap]x;arance« j 
of sincerity l>etter than he could ; under which so ^ 
much artifice was usuallv hid, that in conclusion he 
could deceive none, for all w*ere become miKtrustful 
of him. He had great vit*es, but scarce any virtues 
to correct them. He had in him some vices {hat were 
less hurtful, which corrected his more hurtful ones. 
He was, during the active part of life, given up to 
sloth and lewdness to such a degree, that he hated 
business, and could not bear tbe engaging^ in anything : 
that gave him much trouble, or put him under any j 
constraint. And though he desired to become ab»M)* 1 
lute, and to overturn Ivoth our religion and our laws, ’ 
yet he would neither run the risk, nor give himself 
the treuble, which so great a design required. He 
had an apjvearancc of gentleness in his outward de¬ 
portment ; but he seemed to have no bowels nor 
tcndeniess in his nature, aud in the end of hi* life 
he became cruel. He was apt to forgive all crimes, 
even bhxid itself, yet he never forgave anything that i 
was done against himself, after hi* first and general | 
act of indemnity, which W'as to be reckoned as dona j 
rather upon maxims of state than incUnations of 
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He delivered himself up to a most enormous 
course of vice, without my sort of restraint, even from 
the consideration of the nearest relations. The most 
studied extrava^noes that way seemed, to the very 
last, to be much delighted in and pursued by him. 
He had the art of making all peojile grow fond of him 
at first, by a softness in his whole way of conversation, 
as he was certainly the best-bred man of the age. 
But when it appeared how little could be built on 
his promise, they were cured of the fondness that he 
was apt to raise in them. When he saw youngs men 
of quality, who had something more than ordinary in 
them, he drew them about him, and set himself to 
corrupt them both in religion and morality ; in which 
he proved so unhappily successful, that he left Eng¬ 
land much changed at his death from what he had 
found it at his restoration. He loved to talk over all 
the stories of his life to every now man that came 
about him. His stay in Scotland, and the sliarc he 
had in the war of Paris, in carrying messages from 
the one side to the other, were his common topics. 
He went over these in a very graceful manner, but 
so often and so copiously, that all those who had been 
long accustomed to them grew weary of them ; and 
when he entered on those stories, they usually with¬ 
drew. So that he often began them in a full audience, 
and before he had done, there were not above four or 
five persons left about him, which drew a severe jest 
from Wilraot, Earl of Rochester. He said he won¬ 
dered to see a man have so good a memory as to re¬ 
peat the same story without losing the least circum¬ 
stance, and yet not remember that he had told it to 
the same persons the very day before. This made 
him fond of strangers, for they hearkened to all his 
often-repeated stories, and went aw’ay as in a rapture 
at such an uncommon condescension in a king. 

His person and temper, his vices as well as his for¬ 
tunes, resemble the character that wc liave given us 
of Tiberius so much, that it were easy to draw the 
parallel between them. Tiberius’s banishment, and 
his coming afterwards to reign, makes tlie comparison 
in that respect come pretty near. His hating of busi¬ 
ness, and his love of pleasures ; his raising of favourites, 
and trusting them entirely ; and his pulling them 
down, and hating them excessively ; his art of cover¬ 
ing deep designs, particularly of reverjgc, with an 
appearance of softness, brings them so near a likeness, 
that I did not wonder much to observe the resem¬ 
blance of their faces and persons. At Rome, I saw 
one of the last statues made for Tiberius, after he had 
lost his teeth. But, bating the alteration w hich that 
made, it was so like King Charles, that Prince Borg- 
hese and Signior Dominico, to whom it belonged, 
did agree with me in thinking that it looked like a 
statue made for him. 

Few things ever went near his heart. I'he Duke of 
Gloucester’s death seemed to touch him much. But 
those who knew him best, thought it was because he 
had lost him by whom only he could have balanced 
the surviving brother, whom he hated, and yet em¬ 
broiled all his affairs to preserve the succession to 
him. 

His ill conduct in the first Dutch war, and those 
terrible calamities of the plague and fire of London, 
with that loss and reproach which he suffered by the 
insult at Chatham, made all people concluile there 
was a curse upon his goveniment. His throwing the 
public hatred at that time upon Lord Clarendon was 
both unjust and ungrateful. And when his people 
had brought him out of all his difficulties upon liis 
entering mto the triple alliance, his selling that to 
France, aiul liis entering on the second Dutch war 
with as little colour as he had for the first; his 
beginning it with the attempt on the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet, the shutting up the exchequer, and his declara¬ 
tion for toleration, which was a step for the introduo- 

tion of popery, make such a chain of black actions, 
flowing from blacker designs, that it amazed those 
who had known all this to see with what impudent 
strains of flattery addresses were penned during his 
life, and yet more grossly after his death. His con¬ 
tributing so much to the raising the fatness of 
France, chiefly at sea, was such an error, that it could 
not flow from want of thought, or of true sense. 
Ruvigny told me he desired that all the methods the 
French took in the increase and conduct of their naval 
force might bo sent him ; and he said ho seemed to 
study them with concern and zeal. He showed what 
errors they committed, and how they ought to be cor¬ 
rected, as if he had been a viceroy to FranctJ, rather 
than a king that ought to have watched over and 
prevented the progress they made, as the greatest of 
all the mischiefs that coubl happen to him or to his 
people. They that judged the most favourably of 
this, thought it was done out of revenge to the Dutch, 
that, with the assistance of so great a fleet as France 
could join to his own, he might be able to destroy 
them. But others put a worse construction on it; 
and thought, that seeing he could not quite master 
or deceive his subjects by his own strength and ma¬ 
nagement, he was willing to help fonvard^thc great¬ 
ness of the French at sea, that by their assistance he 
might more certainly subdue his own people ; accord¬ 
ing to what w'as generally believed to have fallen from 
Lord Clifford, that if the king must be in a depend¬ 
ence, it ivas bettor to pay it to a great and generous 
king, than to five Imndred of his own insolent sub¬ 
jects. 

No part of his character looked wickeder, as well 
as meaner, than tliat he, all tl>c wljilc that he was 
professing to lx* of the church of England, expressing 
both zeal and affection to it, was yet secretly recon¬ 
ciled to th(^ cliurch of Rome ; thus mocking (iod, and 
deceiving the world with so gross a j)revarication. 
And liis not having the honesty or courage to own it 
at the last ; his not showing any sign of the least re¬ 
morse for his ill-led life, or any tenderness either for 
his subjects in general, or for the queen and his ser¬ 
vants ; and his recommending only his mistresses and 
their children to his brother’s care, woubl have been 
a strange conclusion to any other’s life, but was well j 
enough suited to all the other parts of his. i 

[Tfic Czar P( f»r in Ewjhtnd in 10911.] ; 

[From the name.] 

I mentioned, in the relation of the former year, the 
Czar’s coming out of his own country, on which I wnll 
now enlarge. He came this winter over to England, 
and stayed some months among us. I waited often 
on him, and w'as ordered, both by the king and the 
archbishop and bishops, to attend upon him, and to 
offer him such informations of our religion and con¬ 
stitution as he was willing to receive. 1 ha<l good in¬ 
terpreters, so 1 had much free discourse with him. 
He is a man of a very hot temper, soon inflamed, and 
very brutal in his passion. He raises his natural heat 
by drinking much brandy, which he rectifies himself 
with great application ; ho is subject to convulsive 
motions all over his Imdy, and his head seems to b© 
affected with these ; ho wants not capacity, and haa a 
larger measure of knowledge than might Ih* expected 
from his education, which was very indifferent ; a w^ant 
of judgment, with an instability of temper, appear 
in him too often and too evidently ; he is mechani¬ 
cally turned, and seems designed by nature rather to 
be a ship-carpenter than a great prince. This was his 
chief study and exercise while he stayed here; he 
wrought much with his own hands, and made all 
about him work at the models of ships. He told me 
he desired a great fleet at Azuph, and with it to 
attack tlie Turkish empire ; but he did not seem eap- 
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ftble of oonduoting 00 great a desi^, though hi 0 con¬ 
duct in bi» wars since this has dlscoverea a greater 

S pniui in him than appeared at that time. He was 
esirous to understand our doctrine, but he did not 
seem disponed to mend matters in Moscovy. He was, 
indeed, resolved to encourage learning, and to polish 
his people by sending some of them to travel in other 
countries, and to draw strangers to come and live 
among them. He scorned a]jprehenMivo still of his 
sister’s intrigues. There was a mixture both of pas¬ 
sion and severity in his temper. He is resolute, but 
understands little of war, and seeiiicd not at all in¬ 
quisitive that way. After 1 hud seen him often, and 
had conversed much with him, I couUl not but a<lorc 
the depth of the providence of Hod, that had raised 
up such a furious man to so absolute nn authority 
over so great a j)art of the world. 

David, consideringthegreat thingsGod had made for 
the use of man, broke out into the meditation, ‘ What 
is man that thou art so mindful of him?’ Dul here 
there is an occasion for revcri-lrjg these wonls, since 
man seems a very cojitemjUihle thing in the sight of 
God, while such a person as tlie C/ar has such multi¬ 
tudes put, as it were, undtT his feet, exposed to his 
restless jealousy and savage tomjH'r. He went from 
hence t(» flic court • f Vienna, wln re he jmrjmsed to 
[ have stayed some time; Imt he was <‘iill(Ml lionie, 

' sooner than lui had intemied, upon a discovery or a 
suspicion of intrigin*s mamiged hy his sister, d'he 
strangei-s, to w]i<»rn he tnisted most, were so true to 
him, that those dcsigjis were cruslied before he came 
I hack. Hut on tliis occasion lie let loftse his fiirv on 
jail whom he susj»ccte<l. S«tme humireds (T them 
j were hiuujicd all round Mf*scow ; and it was said that 
he cut ojf many heads with his own liand. And so far 
was he from redenting, or showing any sort of tender¬ 
ness, that lie seemed delighted with it. How long 
I he is to he the scourge of that nation, or of his neiirh- 
: Ismrs, (hul only knows. S<» extraordinary an incident 
will, 1 hope, justify such a digression. 

I 

I ICharacf^ r of ///.] 

I [From the same.I 

I Thus lived and died Williiun HI., King of Great j 
1 llritain, and Prince of Orange. He had a thin and 
weak lK>dy, was hrown-huired, and of .a clear and ileli- j 
I cate constitution. He had a Uoinan (Agle nose, bright 
I and spnrkling ('ves, .<i large front, and a countenance 
I composed to gravity and authority. All his senses 
j were critical and exquisite. lie was always asthma- | 
! tical ; ami llie dregs of the small-pox falling on his 
■ bings, he had a constant decji cough. His l>ehaviour 
was solemn nml serious, seldom cheerful, and hut with 
a few. He spoke little and very slowly, and most 
commonly wdth a disgtisting dryness, which was his 
character at nil times, except in a day of battle ; for 
then be was all fin’, though without passion ; he was 
then everjjrwhere, and looked to even'ihing. I le had no 
great advantage frt)m his education. De Witt’s dis¬ 
courses were of great iiM-to him ; and he, being appre¬ 
hensive of the observation of those who were looking 
narrowly into everything he said or did, had brought 
himself under a habitual caution, that he could never 
shake off; though in another scene it proved ns hurt¬ 
ful as it was then necessary to his affairs. He spoke 
Dutch, French, English, and Gemiaii equally well ; 
and ho understood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian, 
so that he was well fitted to command armies com¬ 
posed of several nations. He had a memory that 
amased all about him, for it never failed him. He 
was an exact observer of men and things. His strength 
lay rather in a true discerning and a sound jiidgment, 
than m imagination or invention. His designs were 
always great and good. But it was thought he trusted 
top much to that, and that he did not descend enough 


to the humours of his people, to make himself and 
his notions more acceptable to them. This, in a 
government that has so much of freedom in it as 
ours, was more necessary than he was inclined to bp* 
lieve. His reservedness grew on him, so that it dis¬ 
gusted most of those who served him ; but he had 
observed the errors of too much talking, m<we than 
those of too cold a silence. He did not like oontra- 
dic-tion, nor to have his actions censured ; but he loved 
to employ and favour those who had the arts of com- 
>lacence, yet be did not love flatterers. His genius 
ay chiefly to w'ar, in which bis courage was more 
admired than his conduct. Great errors were often 
committed by him ; but his beroical courage set thinj^ 
right, a« it inflamed those who were about him. He 
was too lavish of money on some occasions, both in 
his buildings and to his favourites, but too 
in rewanling services, or in encouraging those who 
brought intelligence. He was apt to take ill im¬ 
pressions of people, and these stuck long with him ; 
but he never carried them to indecent revenges. He 
gave too much way to his own humour, almost in every¬ 
thing, not excepting that which related to his own 
health. He knew all foreign affairs well, and under¬ 
stood the state r>f every court in Europe very particu¬ 
larly. He instructed his oam ministers himself, but he 
did not apply enc.ugh to affairs at home. He tried how 
he could govern us, by balancing the two parties one 
against another ; but he came at last to be persuaded 
that the 7'ories were irreconcilable to him, and he 
was res<>lv(‘tl to try and truht them no more. He be¬ 
lieved the truth of the Christian religion very firmly J 
and he expressed a horror at atheism and blasphemy 
and thouirh there was much of both in his court, yet! 
it was always denied to him, and kept out of sight. 
He was most exemyilnrily decent and devout in the 
public exerciscH of tlie worship of God ; only on 
week-days he came too seldom to them. He was 
an attentive hc.arer of sermons, and was constant in 
his private pntyers, and in reading the Scriptures ; 
ami when he spoke of religious matters, which ho did 
not often, it was with a V>econnng gravity. He was 
much ymssessed with the Ivelief of absolute decrees. | 
He said to me he adhered to those, d>ecau8© he did 
not see how the belief of l^rovidence could be main- 
tainetl upon any other supposition. His indifference 
as to the fonns of church-government, arid his being 
zealous for toleration, together witli his cold behaviour 
towards the clergy, gave tljeni generally very ill im- 
pres.sions of him. In his deportment towards all about 
him, he seemed to make little distinction between 
the good and the bad, and those who .served well, or 
tho.se who served him ill. He loved the Dutch, and 
was much beloveil among them ; but the ill returns 
he met from the English nation, their jealousies of 
him. and their perAerseness tow'ards him, had too 
much soured his mind, and had in a great measure 
alienated him from them ; which he did not take care 
enough to conceal, though he saw the ill effects this 
had upon his business. He grew, in his last years, 
too remiss and eareles.s ns to all affairs, till the 
treacherie.s of France awakened him, and the .dread¬ 
ful conjunction of the monarclries gave bo loud an 
alarm to all Europe ; for a watching over that court, 
and a bestirring himself against their practices, wa.s 
the prevailing passion of his whole life. Few men 
had the art of concealing and governing passion more 
than he had ; yet few men had stronger passions, 
which were seldom felt but by inferior servants, to J 
whom he usually made «uch recompenses for any j 
sudden or indecent vents he might give his angeT| i 
that they were glad at eveiy^ time that it broke upon I 
them. He was too easy to the faults of those ali^uC ! 
him, when they did not lie in his own way, oy eroil 
any of his desim y and he was so apt to think timl 
his ministers might grow insolent^ if they should 
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wanted before; or rather he imjjorted only the 
materlali, and manufactured them by hi» own 
skill. 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his first 
essays of criticism, written when he was yet a 
timorous cnrulidiitc for rei>utation, and therefore 
laboured with that dili^fcnce, which he might allow 
himself somewhat to remit, when liis name gave 
■ sanction to Ins jKisitions, and his awe of the public 
j was abated, ])artly by custom and partly by success. 

I It will not lx* easy to find, i«i all the opulenc e of our 
1 language, a treatise so artfully viiricrgated with siic- 
cc^ssive representations of opposite probabilities, so 
enlivened witli imagery, so hrightt*n<*(l with iilus- 
I tnitions, His portraits of the Kiiglisli dramatists 
are w'rought with great spirit and diligence. Tlie 
acx'ount of JShaks[x*are may stand as a perjadual 
mcxlel of en<‘oniiasti(; criticism ; Ixfiiig lofty with* 

I out exaggeration. The praise lavished by I/)nginu8 
! on tlie attestation of the hercx.*s of Marathon by 
! Demosthenes, fades aw'ay Ix-fore it. In a few' lines 
i is exliibited a character wo extensive in its compre- 
I henwion, and wo eurions in its limitations, that 
, nothing can Ik* added, diminished, or reformed ; nor 
; can the editors and admirers of Shaks|H‘are, iti all 


say he ever had a fit subiect for his wit, and did not 
then raise himself as high above the rest of poete, 
Ctuantum tpnta solent inter vibnma cuprea^t 

The consideration of this made Mr Hales of Eton 
way, that there waw no subject of which any poet ever 
writ, but he would produce it much better done in 
ShakKpeare; and however others are now generally 
preferred before him, yet the ago wherein no livctd, 
which had contemporaries with him Fletcher and 
JoiiHon, never equalled them to him in their esteem. 
And in the last king’s court, when BenV reputation 
was at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with nim the 
greater part of the courtiers, set our Shakspeare far 
above him. 

[ /itaitniotit and FldUitr.^ 

Ileaumont and I’letcher, of w’hojn I aia next to 
sfxMik, had, with the advantage of ShaksjHJare’s wit, 
which was their precedent, great natural gifts, im¬ 
proved by study ; Ik'aumont especially, being so ac¬ 
curate a judge of plays, that Ih-n Jorison, while he 
lived, submitted all his writings to his censure, and, 
’tis thought, used his judgment in correcting, if not 
contriving, all his plots. What value he ha<i for him, 


their emulation of n?verence, boast of niiu b more i ap]Kars by the verses he WTit to liim, and therefore 


i 


1 



: than of having diffused and parapln aweil this epitome 
of exeellenee™ of having changed Dryden's gohl for 
baser metal, of lower vahn^ tliough of g^reater bulk. 

In tins, and in all his t)th(T essays on the same 
subie<’t, the c:riticism of Dryden is the erita ism of a 
I |MK't, not a dull eolieetion of theon nis, n<jt a rude 
j detection of faults which, ja rliaps, tin* eeiiwor w'iis nut 
I able to have (’'auinittid, but a g-ay an«l vigt)rt»us 
I dissertation, wlicre lirliglit is mingled witli instruc- 
I tion. and where t!ie author i)roves Ins right of judg- 
I metit by his power of perforiuanee.’ 
j ‘The ]wose of Dryden,’ says Sir Walter Scott, 
j ‘ may rank witli the Ix-st in the English language, 
j It is no Ic'S of his own formation than his ver- 
I silleatu^n; is eipuilly spirited, atid c<jually har- 
j inoniou.s. Witliout the lengthened and pedantic 
I seidence.s <»f ( lareiidoji, it is tligftiflcd when dignity i 
I is becoming, .and is lively without the aocurnuhition i 
, of strained and absunl allusions and metaphors, I 
I wdiich were* imfortiniat<'Iy mistaken for wit by many 
of the author’s contennM»raries.’ 

It is recorded by ^lalone, that l)rvden\s misccl- 
I luneons jirose writings Mere held iu high estimation 
I by Edmund Ihirke, mIio earefully stmlioil them on 
I tu'count equally of their style and matter, and is 
j thought to have in some degree taken them as tlie 
! mtHlel of his own diction. 

I As 8|K’(rimcns of Dryden’s prose composition, >vc 
I here present, in tlic first place, his characters of 
Borae of the most eminent English dramatists. 

i 

! [.‘'7oiEv/>r«r(.] 

To begin, then, with Shakspeare. He wa.s the man, 
who, of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, hiui 
the largest and mo.st comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and he 
drew them not laboriously, hut luckily. W'hen he 
de»crilw.s anything, you more than see il—you feel it 
too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, 
give him the greater commendation. He wa.s natu¬ 
rally learned ; he needed imt the spectacles of books 
to read nature; he looked inwards, and found her 
there, I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; w'ere he 
so, I should do him injuiyr to compare him wdth the 

g reatest of mankind. Ho ia many times flat, insipid; 

is comic wit degenerating into clenches, his seriouH 
swelling into bombast, llui he is always great when 
some great occasion is presented to him ; no man can 



I need ppcak no farther of it. The first play that j 
hr<*ught Fletcher and him in esteeni was their ‘ Phi- j 
latter for bef«tr*j that they had written two or three { 
very ulJ^ucces,‘^fully : the like is reported of Ben ; 

.Tonson, laTore he writ ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ 1 
Their plots were generally more regular than Shak- i 
speare’s, especially those uhich were made before 
Ih'aumont’sS death; and they understood and imi¬ 
tated the cojjversHtion of gentlemen much better; ; 
tvhose wild <iebaucherie.s, and quickncs-s of wit in re- j 
partees, no poet before them could paint as they have ' 
tlone. Humour, xhich Ben .fonson derived from par- 1 
ticuiar pcrstui.s, tiny made it not their bu-sineii® to de- ■ 
.scribe; they represented all the passions very lively^ J 
but above all, love. I am apt to believe the £ngli»h • 
language in them arrived to its highest perfection: : 
what wtjrd.s have since Ih'cu taken in, are rather super¬ 
fluous than ornamental. Their plays arc now the ! 
most pleasant and frequent entertainments of the 
xtage ; two of theirs being acted through the year, for • 
one of h'huksiaare’s or .Jonson’s: Vhc reason is, be- j 
cause there is a certain gaiety in their comedies, and | 
pathos in tin ir more serious jdays, which suits gene- I 
rally with all men’s humours. Shakspeare’s Ian- * 
gauge i« likewise a little obsolete, and Jonson’s | 
wit comes short of theirs. j 


[Dai /o/wo/n] 


A.» fur Joiison, to whose character I am now arrived, 
if Me look upon liim M'hile he w'as himself (for his 
last plays Mere but his dotage.s), I think him the most J 
learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever } 
had. He was a most severe judge of himself, as well I 
a.s others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather 
that he was frugal of it. In his works you find little 
to H'trcnch or alter. Wit, ami language, and humour 
also in some metuiurc, wo had l)efore him ; but some- ' 


thing of art was wanting to the drama, till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any 
who preceded him. You seldom find him making 
love in niiv of his scenes, or endeavouring to move the 
paasions; his genius was too sullen and saturnine 
do it grat:cfully, esj>ecially when ho knew he 
after those m ho ha<l performed both to such a h^ 
Humour was his proper sphere; and in thar 
lighted most to represent mechanic peon^r 
deeply conversant in the ancients, b<>r 


* the cypress Is above surroo^ 
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and he borrowed boldly Ihmi them; there ie 
BCftrce a poet or historian among the Roman authors 
of those tlmea whom he hat not translated in * Sejanus * 
and * Catiline.’ But he has done his robberies so openly, 
that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. 
He invades authors like a monarch; and what would 
be theft in other poets is only victory in him. With 
the spoils of these writers ho bo represented Romo to 
US, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one 
of their poets had written either of his tragedies, we 
had seen less of it than in him. If there was any 
ikult in his language, ’twas that he weared it too 
closely and laboriously, in bis comedies especially: 
perhaps, too, he did a little too much lloraanise 
our tongue, leaving the words which he translated 
almost as much Latin as he found them; wherein, 
though he learnedly followed their language, he dul 
not enough comply with the idiom of ours. If I would 
compare him with Sliakspeare, I must acknowledge 
him the more correct poet, but Sliakspeare the greater 
wit. , Shakspeam was the Homer, or father of our 
dramatic poets ; Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of 
elaborate writing; 1 admire him, but I love Shaks- 
peare. To conclude of him: as he has given us the 
most correct plays, so, in the precepts which he has 
laid down in his ‘ Discoveries,’ we have as many and 
profitable rules for perfecting the stage, as any where¬ 
with the French can furnish us, 

llmjproved Style of Dramatic Dialogi^c after the 
Mestoration.} 

I have always acknowledged the wit of our prede¬ 
cessors with all the veneration which becomes me; 
but, I am sure, their wit was not that of gentlemen ; 
there was ever somewhat that was ill-bred and 
clownish in it, and which confessed the conversation 
of the authors. 

And this leads me to the lost and greatest advantage 
of our writing, which proceeds from conversation. In 
the age wherein those poetsl lived, there was less of 
gallantry than in ours; neither did theykeej) the best 
company of theii-s. Their fortune has been much like 
that of Kpicurus in the retirement of his gardens; to 
live almost unknown, and to be celebrated after their 
decease. I cannot find that any of them ha<l been 
conversant in courts, except Ben Jonson; and his 
genius lay not so much that way, as to make an im¬ 
provement by it. Greatness was not then so easy of 
access, nor conversation so free, as it now is. I cannot, 
therefore, conceive it any insolence to affirm, that hy 
the knowledge and pattern of their wit who ivrit before 
us, and by the advantage of our own conversation, the 
discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what has 
been written by them. And this will be denied by 
none, but some few old fellows who value themselves 
on their acquaintance with the Black Friars; who, 
because they saw their plays, would pretend a right to 
judge ours. * * 

Now, if they ask me whence it is that our conver¬ 
sation is so much refined, I must freely, and without 
fiatteiy, ascribe it to the court; and in it, particularly I 
to the king, whoso examplepves a law to it. His own | 
misfortunes, and the nation^, afiforded him an oppor- I 
tunity which is rarely allowed to sovereign princes, 
I mean of travelling, and being conversant in the 
I most polished courts of Europe ; and thereby of cul¬ 
tivating a spirit which was formed by nature to re¬ 
ive the impressions of a gallant and generous edu- 
'U. At his return, he found a nation lost as much 
' arism aa in rebellion : And, as the excellency 
nre forgave the one, so the excellency of his 
’ rm^ the other. The desire of imitating 
first awakened the dull and heavy 


^rspeaie, Jonson, Ac. 


spirits of the English from their natural reservedness; 
loosened them from their stiff forms of converaation, 
and made them easy and pliant to etich other in dis¬ 
course. Thus, insensibly, our wav of living became 
more free; and the fire of the English wit, which was 
before stifled under a constrained melancholy way of 
breeding, began first to display its force by mixing 
the solidity of our nation with the air «jul gaiety of 
our neighbours. This being granted to lie true, it 
would be a wonder if the poets, whose work is imita¬ 
tion, should be the only nersons in three kingdoms 
who should not receive advantage by it; or if they 
sliould not more ciusily imitate the wit and conversa¬ 
tion of tlie present age than of the past. 

[Tra 72 slutioris of the Ancient Poeta.} 

Translation is a kind of drawing after the life ; 
where every one w'ill acknowledge there is a double 
sort of likeness, a good one and u had. It is one thing 
to draw the outlines true, the features like, tlie pro¬ 
portions exact, the colouring itself j)erhapH tolerahle ; 
and another thing to make all these graceful, hy the 
posture, the shadowings, and chiefly by the spirit 
which animates the whole. 1 cannot, without some 
indignation, look on an ill copy of an excifllent ori¬ 
ginal: much h-ss can I behold with patience Virgil. 
Homer, and some others, whose beauties I have been 
endeavouring all my life to imitate, so abused, as J i 
may say, to their faces by a botching interpreter. } 
What English readers, unacijuainted with Greek or ! 
Latin, will believe me or any other man, when we 
commend these authors, and confess w c derive all that 
is j)ardonable in us from tlieir fountains, if tiny take 
those to be tlie same poets whom our ffglebies have 
tnuislated f But 1 dare assure tliem, that a good poet , 
is no more like himself in a dull translation, than liis > 
carcass would be to his living body, 'i'lierc are many 
who understand Greek and Latin, and yet arc igno¬ 
rant of tlnur mother-tongue. The proprieties and de- ; 
licacies of the English are known to few ; it is impos- , 
sible even for a good wit to understand and praeti.se j 
them without the help of a liberal education, long 
reading, and digesting of tlioso few g<a)d authors we 
have amongst us ; the knowledge of men and manners, 
the freedom of habitudes and conversation with the j 
best company of both sexes ; and, in sliort, without i 
wearing off the rqst w hich lie contracted w'hile he was : 
laying in a stock of learning. Thus difficult it is to un- j 
derstand the purity of English, and critically to <lisccrn I 
not only good writers from l>ad, and a {»roper style from • 
a corrupt, but also to distinguish that which is pure i 
in a good author, from that w’hich is vicious and cor- j 
nipt ill him. And for want of all these requisites, or | 
the greatest part of them, most of our ingenious young i, 
men take up some cried-up Englisli j>oet for their | 
model ; adore him, and imitate him, as they think, j 
without knowing wherein he is defective, where he is [ 
boyish and trifling, wlicrein either his thoughts are j 
improper to his subject, or his expressions unworthy 
of his thoughts, or the tuni of both is imlmniionious. 

I’hua it ajipears ncceasary that a man should be a 
nice critic in his mother-tongue before lie attempts to 
translate in a foreign language. Neither is it suffi¬ 
cient that he be able to judge of words and style, but 
he must be a master of them too: ho must perlectly 
understand his author’s tongue, and absolutely com¬ 
mand his own: so that to be a tliorough translator, 
he must be a thorough poet. Neither is it enough to 
give bis author’s sense, in good English, in poetic^ 
expressions, and in musical numbers; for, though all 
these ore exceeding difficult to perform, yet there re¬ 
mains a harder task; and it is a secret of which few 
translators have sufficiently thought. I have alreiulj^ 
hinted a word or two conoeniing S ; that is, the main¬ 
taining the character of an authojr, which distinguishei 
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him from till others, and makes him appear that in- 
diridual poet whom you would interpret. For ex¬ 
ample, not only the thoughts but the style and versi¬ 
fication of Virgil and Ovid are very different; yet I 
see, even in our best poets, who have translated some 
pai^s of them, that they have confounded their 
several talents ; and by endeavouring only at the 
sweetness and harmony of numbers, have made them 
both so much alike, that if I did not know the ori¬ 
ginals, I should never bo able to judge by tlje copies 
which was Virgil and which was Ovid. It was ob¬ 
jected against a late noble j)ainter, that ho drew 
many graceful pictures, hut few of them were like. 
And this happened to him, because he always studied 
himself more than tliose who sat to him. In such 
translators I can easily distinguish the hand which 
performed the work, hut 1 cannot distinguish their 
poet from another. Suppose two authors are equally 
sweet ; yet there is as great distinction to be made in 
sweetness, as in that of sugar, and that of honey. I 
can make the difference more plain, by giving you (if 
! it be worth knowing) my own method of proceeding, 
i in my translations out of four several poets in this 
volume—Virgil, 'i’hoocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. 
In each of these, before I undertook them, I considered 
the geniu.s%nd distinguishing cliaraeter of iny author. 

I looked on Virgil as a succinct and giave majestic I 
writer ; one who weighed not only every thought, but 
I every word and sj'llablc ; who W’as still aiming to 
I crowd his sense into as narrow a compass as possibly 
I ho ccHild ; for >v'hioh reason he is so very figurative, 
i that he requires (1 may almost say) a grammar apart 
! to construe him. His verse is everywhere sounding 
i tfic very thing in your ears, whose sense it bears; yet 
t the numbers ai-e perpetually mried, to increase the 
i delight of the reader, so that the same sounds are 
never repeated twice together. On the contrary, Ovid 
and Claudian, though they write in styles differing 
from each other, yet have each of them but one sort 
of music in their verses. All the versification and 
! little variety of Claudian is included within the com¬ 
pass of four or five lines, and then he begins again in 
the same tenor, perpetually closing his sense at the 
end of a verse, and that verse commonly W'hich they 
call golden, or two substantives and two adjectives, 
with a verb betwixt them to keep the pcjice. Ovid, 
with all his sweetness, has as little variety of numbers 
and sound as he ; he is always, as iuwere, upon the 
hand-gallop, and his verso runs upon carpet-ground. 

I He avoids, like the other, all synaliephas, or cutting 
! off one vowel when it comes before another in the 
! following word ; so that, ininding only smoothness, 
he wants both variety and majesty. But to return to 
; V'^irgil : though ho is smooth where smoothness is re- 
j quired, yet he is so far from afibeting it, that he seems 
rather to disdain it; frequently makes use of syna- 
laephas, and concludes his sense in the middle of his 
i verse. Ho is evcryw’here above conceits of epigram- 
i matio wit and ^ss hyperboles ; he maintains majesty 
j in the midst of i»lainnes8 ; he shines, but glares not; 

I and is stately without ambition, which is the vice of 
j Lucan. 1 drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
! particular consideration of him; for propriety of 
! thoughts and words are only to be found in him ; and, 
where they are proper, they will be delightful. Plea¬ 
sure follows of necessity, as the efiect does the cause, 
and therefore is not to be put into the definition. 
This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded 
as E ^at i)airt of his character; but must confess, to 
my shame, that I hare not been able to translate any 
port of him so well, as to make him appear wholly 
like himself; for, where the original is close, no ver¬ 
sion can reach it in the same compass. Hannibal 
Caro's, in the Italian, is the nearest, the most poeti¬ 
cal, the most sonorous, of any translation of the 
iESbeids $ yet, though he takes the adyantage of blank 


verse, he commonly allows two lines for one of Virgil, 
and does not always hit his setise. Tasso tells us in 
his letters that Sperone Speroni, a great Italian wit, 
who was his con temporal^, ODsearred of Virgil and 
Tally, that the Latin orator endeavoured to imitate 
the copiousness of Homer, the Greek poet; and that' 
the Latin poet made it his business to reach the con¬ 
ciseness of Demosthenes, the Greek orator. Virgil, 
therefore, being so very sparing of his words, and 
leaving so much to be imagined by the reader, can 
never be translated as he ought, in any modem tongue. 
To make him copious, is to alter his character; and 
to translate him line for line, is impossible; because 
the Latin is naturally a more succinct language than 
either the Italian, Spanish, French, or even than the 
English, which, by reason of its monosyllable’. is far 
the most compendious of them. Virgil is much the 
c-loscst of any Homan poet, and the Latin hexameter 
has more feet than the English heroic. 

Besides all this, an author has the choice of his own 
thoughts and words, which a translator has not; he 
is confined by the sense of the inventor to those ex¬ 
pressions which arc the nearest to it; so that V’^irgil, 
studying brevity, and having the command of his own j 
language, could bring those words into a narrow coin- j 
puSh, which a translator cannot render without cir- j 
cumlocutions. It* short, they who have called him 
the torture of tlie grammarians, might also have called 
liim the plague of translators; for he st*ems to have 
studied not to be translated. I own that, endeavour¬ 
ing to turn his ‘ Nisus and Euryalus’ as close as 1 was 
able, I have pcrfurined that €q)iHode too literally ; 
that giving more scope to ‘ Mezentius and Lausus,* 
that version, which has more of the majesty of Virgil, 
has less of his conciseness; and all that I can pro¬ 
mise for myself, is only tliat I have done both better 
than Oglebv, and perhaps as w ell as Caro; so that, 
methinks, I come like a malefactor, to make a 
speech upon tlie gallows, and to warn all other poets, 
by my sad example, from the sacrilege of translating 
Virgil. Yet, by considering him so carefully as 1 did 
before my attempt, 1 have made some faint resem¬ 
blance of liim; and, had I taken more time, might 
possibly have succeeded better, but never so well as 
to have satisfied myself. 

He wlio excels all other poets in his own language, 
were it possible to do him right, must ajipear above 
them in our tongue, which, as luy Lord Roscommon 
justly observes, approaches nearest to the Roman in 
its majesty ; nearest, indeed, but wdtli a vast interval 
bctw’ixt them. There is an inimitable grace in Vir¬ 
gil’s words, and in them principally consists that 
beauty which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to him 
wlio best understands their force. This diction of his 
(I must once again say) is never to be copied; and, 
since it cannot, he will appear but lame in the best 
translation. The turns of his verse, his bretkings, his 
propriety, his numbers, and his gravity, I have as 
far imitated as the poverty of our language and the 
hastiness of my performance would allow. I may 
seem sometimes to have varied from his sense ; but I 
think the greatest variations may bo fairly deduced 
from him ; and where I leave his commentators, it may 
be 1 understand him better; at least I writ without 
consulting them in many places. But two particular 
lines in ‘ Mezentius and Lausus ’ I cannot so easily ex¬ 
cuse. They are, indeed, remotely allied to Virgil’s 
sense; but they are too like the trifling tenderness of 
Ovid, and were printed before I had considered them 
enough to alter them. The first of them 1 have for¬ 
gotten, and cannot easily retrieve, because the cdpy if 
at the press. The second is this— 

Whan Lausus died, I was already slain. 

This appears pretty enough at first sight; but I am 
convinced, for many reasons, that the expression is 
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bold; that Virgil would not have said it, though Ovid 
would. The reader may pardon it, if he please, for 
the freeness of the confession ; and instead of that, 
and the former, admit these two lines, which are more 
according to the author— 

Nor ask I life, nor fought with that design; 

As 1 had used my fortune, use thou thiuc. 

Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I have, 
in the next place, to consider the genius of Lucretius, 
whom I have translated more happily in those parts 
of him which I undertook. If he was not of the best 
age of Roman poetry, he was at least of that which 
preceded it; and he himself refined it to that degree 
j of perfection, both in the language and the thoughts, 
I that he left an easy task to Virgil, who, as he suc- 
I ceeded him in time, so he copied his excellences ; for 
I the method of the CJeorgics is plainly derived from 
him. Lucretius had chosen a subject naturally crab¬ 
bed ; he therefore adorned it with poetical descrip¬ 
tions, and precepts of morality, in the beginning and 
I ending of his books, which you see Virgil has imitated 
with great success in those four books, which, in my 
opinion, are more perfect in their kind than even his 
divine A3neids. The turn of his verses he has like¬ 
wise followed in those places which Lucretius has 
most laboured, and some of his very lines be has 
transplanted into his own works, without much va¬ 
riation. If I am not mistaken, the distinguishing 
character of Lucretius (I moan of his soul and genius) 
is a certain kind of noble pride, and positive assertion 
of bis opinions. Uc is everywhere confident of his 
own reason, and assuming an absolute command, not 
only over his vulgar reader, but even his patron Mem- 
mius ; for he is alway.s bidding him attend, as if he 
j had the rod over him, and using a magisterial autho- 
; rity while he instructs him. From his time to ours, 
I know none so like him as our poet and philosopher 
I of Malmesbury.* This is that perpetual liictatorship 
j which is exercised by Lucretius, who, though often in 
i the wrong, yet seems to deal hanafuh' with his reader, 

I and tells him nothing but what he thinks ; in which 
j plain sincerity, I believe, he differs from our Hobbes, 

I who could not but be convinced, or at least doubt, of 
j some eternal truths which he has oppo‘<ed. Hut for 
1 Lucretius, he seems to disdain all manner of replies, 

I and is so confident of his cause, that he is beforc-hand 
I with his antagonists; urging for them whatever he 
j imagined they could say, and leaving them, ns he 
supposes, without ail objection for the future ; all this, 
too, with so much scorn and indignation, as if he 
were assured of the triumph before he entered into the 
lists. From this sublime and daring genius of his, it 
must of necessity come to pass that his thoughts must 
be masculine, full of argumentation, and that sulfi- 
ciently warm. From the same fiery temper proceeds 
the loftiness of his expression.s, and the perpetual 
torrent of his verse, where the barrenness of his subject 
I does not too much constrain the quickness of bis fancy. 

For there is no doubt to be made, but that he could 
I have been everywhere as poetical as he is in his de- 
I scriptions, and in the moral ))art of his philosophy, if 
he had not aimed more to instruct, in his system of 
nature, than to delight. Rut he was bent upon mak¬ 
ing Memraius a materialist, and teaching him to defy 
apn invisible power: in short, he w'as ho much an 
atheist, that he forgot sometimes to be a poet. These 
are the considerations which I had of that author, 
before I attempted to translate some parts of him. 
And accordingly I laid by my natural diffidence and 
scepticism for a while, to take up that dogmatical 
way of iiiii which, as I said, is so much his character, 
as to make him that individual poet. As for his 
opinions conctet^ing the mortality of the soul, they are 
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so absurd, that I cannot, if I would, believe them. 1 
think a future state demonstrable even by natural 
arguments; at least, to take away rewards and punish* 
rnents is only a pleasing prospect to a man who re* 
solves beforehand not to live morally. But, on the 
other side, the thought of being nothing after death 
is a burden insupportable to a virtuous man, even 
though a heathen. We naturally aim at happiness, 
and cannot bear to have it confined to the shortness of 
our present being; csj)ecially when we consider that 
virtue is generally unhai)py in this world, and vice 
fortunate : so that it is hope of futurity alone that 
makes this life tolerable, in expectation of a better. 
VV'ho would not commit all the excesses to which he 
is prompted by his natural inclinations, if he may do 
them with security while he is alive, and be incapable 
of punishment after be is dead ? If he be cunning 
and secret enough to avoid the laws, there is no baud 
of morality to restrain him ; for fame and reputation 
are weak ties : many men have not the least sense of 
them. Powerful men are only awed by them as they 
conduce to their interest, and that not always when a | 
passion is predominant ; and no man w'ill be contained j 
within the bounds of duty, when he may safely trans¬ 
gress them. These arc my thoughts abstractedly, and | 
without entering iiit(» the notions of ou**' Christian ! 
faith, which is the proj*er business of divines. I 

Rut there arc other arguments in this j>oem (w'hicb ; 
I have turned into Fnglish) not belonging to the inor-! 
tality of the soul, which are strong enough to a rca- j 
soiiable man, to make him le.ss in love with life, and : 
consequently in le>s apprehensions of death. Such as 
are the natural satiety ])roe,ecding from a ]>erj>etual 
enjoyment of the sa:ne things ; the inconveniences of, 
old age, which make him ijirapablt? of I'orjioreal plea¬ 
sures ; the decay of urifterstaiidirig and memory, which 
render him contemptible and useless to others. These, 
and many other reasons, so pathetically urgeil, so , 
beautifully cxj>n'sscd, so adorned with examples, and 
so admirably raided by the prusopffjH ia of nature, who 
is brought in speaking to her children with so much 
authority ami vigour, deserve the pains 1 have taken 
w'ith them, which I ho]>e have not been unsuccessful, ! 
or unworthy of my author: at least I must take the 
liberty to own that I was pleased with my own endea- i 
vours, which but rarely hapi)eus to me ; and that I | 
am not dissatisfied upon the review of anything I j 
have done in this author. i 

[SjKtuser and M If ton,] \ 

[In epic poetry] the Knglish have orilv to boast of; 
Spenser and Milton, who neither of tliem wanted ; 
either genius or learning to have been perfect poets, ! 
and yet both of them are liable to many censures. | 
For there is no uniformity in the ilesign of Spen.ser ; i 
he aims at the accomplishment of no one action, he i 
raises up a hero for every one of his adventures, and ; 
endows each of them with some })articular moral vir- j 
tue, which render.^ them all equal, without subordina- i 
tioii or jireferencc. livery one is in<»st valiant in liis | 
own legend ; only, we must do him that justice to ob¬ 
serve, that magnanimity, which is the character of 
Prince Arthur, shines throughout the whole poem, and 
succours the rest when they are in distress. The 
original of every knight was then living in the court [ 
of Queen Kliziibeth ; and he attributed to each of j 
them that virtue which he thought was most conspi¬ 
cuous in them—an ingenious piece of flattery, though 
it turned not much to his account. Had he lived to 
finish his poem, in the six remaining legends, it had 
certainly been more of a piece, but could not have 
been perfect, because the model was not true. But 
Prince Arthur, or liis chief patron Sir Philip Sidney, 
whom he intended to make happy by the marriage of 
his Gloriana, dying before hira^aeprived the poet both 
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of means and spirit to accomplish his design. For the 
rest, his obsolete language, and the ill choice of his 
stanza, are faults but of the second magnitude; for, 
notwithstanding the first, he is still intelligible, at 
least after a little jiractice ; and for the last, he is the , 
more to be admired, that, labouring under such a 
difficulty, his verses are so numenms, so various, and { 
so harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he professedly 
imitated, has suqiJissed him among the Homans, tind 
only Mr Waller among the Knglish. 

As for Mr Milton, whom we all admire wdth ho much 
|, justice, his subject is not that of a heroic poem, pro¬ 
perly so called. His design is the losing of rmr liappi- 
i I ness ; his event is not prosj>crous, like that of all other 
! I ejiic works; his heavenly machines are many, and his 
1 human ]*crsons are but two. Hut I will not take Mr 
j I Kyiner’s work out of his hands : he has promised the 
]l world a critifpie on that author, wljerein, though he 
j will not allow his poem for lieroic, I hope he will 
!; grant us that liis tlioughts are elevated, his words 
I: sounding, and that no man has so hai>pily cr»pie<l the 
I manner of lloim-r. (tr so copioudy translated his 
j: (irccisins, ami the Latin elegancies of Virgil. It is 
jl triu* he runs into a flat of' thonglit sometimes for a 
hundred lines together, but it is when he has got into 
a track <tf *!^cri[ttur(‘. 11 is antiquated words wore his 
I, elioice, not his mcossity ; for therein he imitated 
!: Spenser, us Sitcnser did riuincer. And though, pe,-- 
1 haps, the love of (heir masters may hare transported 
I' both too far, in the rre<iuent u.^e of them, yet, in my 
oj)inion, obs(»let(' words may then be laudably reviv<*cl, 

! when either tiiey are more ^<lun<iing or itn»re .signifi- 
! eant than tlio-^e in ]»raefie«‘; and when their obseu- 
' \ rity is taken away, by joining other words to tlnun 
p whicb clear the Hen>e, aeeonliiiL' to the rule of Horace, 
i r for the admission of new w'ords. Hut in both cases a 
H mod(!ration is to b-- observed iji the use of them; for 
r iintiecessarv coijiage, as well as tinneeessarv revival, 
j runs into atreetatioii ; a fault to be avoided on either 
[ hand. Neitlier will I justify Milton for his blatik 
L verse, though I may <'xeuse him, by tlie exaintde (»f 
I Hannibal Caro, and other Italians, wh<t have used it ; 

I forwliatevei rau^es }je a 1 logics f<»r t!ie abolishing <'f 

i, rhyme (which 1 luive not now the leisure ti» examine), 
p his own ]»artieul:ir rea-'on is plainly this, that rhyme 
; was luit his talent ; he hud neither the ease of doing 

i it, nor the graces of it, wdiieh manifest in his 

! ‘ Juvenilia,’or veiscs writ ten in his yftuth, where his 

! rlivmc is always eotislraiued and forced, and eoines 
I hardly fr(»m him, at an age when the soul is most 
jj pliant, and the })assion of lo\i‘ makes almost every 
i man a rliymor, though not a ])oet. 

I 

! 1 

i In a word, that former sort of satire, which is kinwvn 
j in Lnglaiid by the name of lampoon, is a dangerous 
i sort^of weapon, ami for the most pun unlawd'ul. We 
have no moral right on the reputation of other men. 
It is taking from them what we cannot restore to 
them. 'J'here are only two reasons for which we may 
be permitted to w'rite lampoons; and I will not ]»ro- 
mise that they can always justify us. 'Lhe lir.st is 
revenge, when we have been ati’rontod in the game 
nature, or have been anyways notoriously abused, 
and can make ourselves ]io other re])aration. And 
yet W'c know, that, in Christian charity, all oftcnccs 
are to be forgiven, as wx* expect the like pardon for 
those which we daily commit against Almighty (»od. 
And this conHideratiou has often made me tremble 
when 1 was saying our Saviour’s pnvycr; for the plain 
condition of tnc forgiveness which wx beg, is the par¬ 
doning of others the offences which they have done to 
us; for which reason I have many times avoided the 
commission of that fault, even when I have been 
uotoriously provoked. Let not this, my lord, pass 


for vanity in me, for it is truth. More libels ha.o 
been written against me than almost any masn now 
living; and I had reason on ray side to have defended 
my own innocence. I speak not of my potdry, which 
I have wholly given up to the critics: let them use i 
it as tliey j»lease: posterity, f>erhaps, may be more \ 
favourable to me; for interest and passion will lie j j 
buried in another age, atjd partiality and prejudice i; 
be forgotten. I sj^eak of my inorals, which have been | 
sufficiently asiK?rsed; that only sort of reputation j 
ought t<i Iwi dear to every honest man, and is to me. 
Hut let the world witness for me, that I have been I 
often wanting to myself in that particular; I have 
seldom answere<l any scurrilous lampoon, wlien it was ! 
in my power to liave exposed my enemies : and, being | 
naturally vindictive, have suffered in sileii o, and ! 
pf)s‘-esse<l my soul in quiet. j 

Anything, tliough never so little, which a man j 
speaks of 10111 * 40 ^, in my opinion, is still too much ; : 
and therefore I will waive this subject, and proceed to j 
give the second n-ason which may justify a poet when j 
he write.s against a particular person ; and that is, I 
when iie is become a public nuisance. All those, | 
whom Horace in his Satires, nod Persius and Juvenal | 
have mentioned in theirs, W'ith a brand of infamy, are j 
wholly Huch. It i- an action of virtue to make ex- ! 
fiiiiples of vieiou>< men. They may and ought to l>e 
upbrai«led w ith their crimes and follies ; both for their 
amemlment, if they are not yet incorrigible, and for j 
the terr(*r of others, to hinder them from falling into ! 
those enormities, which tln*y see are so severely 
punished in the persons of others. The first reason : 
was only an excuse for revenge ; but this second is | 
absolutrdv of a poet’s office to ])erb>rm : but how' few | 
lamjxamers an; now' living who are cajiablc of this j 
duty When th<*y <-<-me in my way, it is impossible ! 
Sometimes to av<»id reading them. Hut, good God ! { 
how' remote they are, in ct>mmou justice, from the j 
choice of such j>ersuns as are tlie proper subject of j 
satire ! And how little w'it they bring for the support ' 
of their injustice ! 'I'he weaker sex i.s their mo.st or- * 
diiiary theme ; and the best and fairest are sure to be j 
the ino.st severely handled. Amongst men, tliose who I 
are prosjK‘rously unjust are entitUal to panegyric ; but 1 
afflicted virtue is insolently stabl>ed with all manner ’ 
of reproaches ; no decency is considered, no fulsorac- | 
ness omitted ; no venom is wanting, as far as dulness I 
can supply it ; for there is a per]>etuul dearth of wit ; j 
a barrenness of goo<l sense and entertairiinont. The ' 
neglect of the rea<lers will soon put an end to this j 
sort of scribbling. There can be no plcjusantry where * 
there is no wit; no impression can be made where 
there is no trutli f<‘r the foundation. To conclude: i 
thev are like the fruits (»f the earth in this unnatural < 
season ; the corn which held up its head is spoiled 
with rankness ; but the greater part of the harvest is 
laid al«)ng, and little of good income and wholesome 
nourishment is received into the bams. This is al- | 
most a digression, 1 confess to your lordship ; but a 
just indignation forced it frt>m me. 


[ /bvg^enV Ti'amladvti vf 1 07///. j 

Wliat Virgil wr<'te in tlie vigour of his ago, in 
jdenty and at ease, 1 liave undertaken to translate in 
my declining yeai-s ; struggling with wants, oppressed 
W'ith sickness, eurl>ed in my genius, liable to be mis¬ 
construed in all I write ; and my judges, if they are 
not very equitable, already prejudiced against me, 

* The ahiuso of personal satires, or lanqxxins, as they were 
chIUsI, was cnrrletl to a prcKligiou.s extent in the days of Dry- 
den, when every man of fashion was obliged to w'rite versos; 
am! those who had neither jioctry nor wit, had recourse to 
ribaldry and libelling.—jSfr Walter Scott. 
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by the Ij'ing character which has been given them of 
my morals. Yet, stea^iy to iny principles, and not 
dispirited with iny afflictions, 1 have, by the blessing 
of God on my endeavours, overcome all difficulties, 
and in some measure acquitted myself of the debt 
which I owed the public when 1 undertook this work. 
In the firet therefore, 1 thankfully acknowledge 

to the Almighty Power the assistance he has given ine 
in the beginning, the prosecution, and conclusion of 
my present studies, which are more happily performed 
than I could have promised to myself, wlien 1 laboured 
under such discouragements. For what 1 have done, 
imperfect as it is for want of health and leisure to 
correct it, mil be judgetl in after ages, and possibly in 
the present, to be no dishonour to my native country, 
whose language and poetry would be more esteeiiu^d 
abroad, if they were bettor undcrst(»od. Somcwdiat 
(give me leave to say) 1 have added to both of them 
in the choice of wcnils iiml Iiariuoin^ of numbers, 
which w’ere wanting (especially tin; last) in all our 
poets, even in those who, being endued with genius, 
yet have not cultivated their mother-tongue with 
sufficient care ; or, relying on the beauty of their 
thoughts, have judged the ornament of words ami 
sweetnesjJ of sound nnin'cessary. One is for raking in 
Chaucer (our English Ennius) for antiquated wonls, 
which are never to be revived, but Avhen sound 
or signiticanev is wanting in the present language. 
But many of his deserve not this redemption, any 
more than the crowds of men who daily <lie, <u’ are 
slain for sixpence in a battle, merit to be restored to 
life, if a wish could revive them. Others have no ear 
for verse, nor choice of wonls, nor distincti<»n of 
thoughts, but mingle farthings with their gold to 
make up the sum. Here is a field of satire opened to 
me; but since the Bevoliitioii, 1 have wholly re¬ 
nounced that talent: for who w(*ul(l give physic to the 
great w'hen he is uncalled—to do liis patient no good, 
and endanger himself for his prescription ? Neither 
am I ignorant but 1 may justly be condemned for 
many of those faults, of which I have too liberally 
arraigned others. 

\ If isf07'y an'I Blor/ra pji y.] 

It may now' be expected that, Iniving written the 
life of a historian,* I should take occasion to write i 
soinew'hat coij|cerning historv’ itself. Hut 1 think to 
commend it is unnecessary, for the profit and jileasure 
of that study arc both so very obvious, that a quick 
reader will be bcforeharul with me, ami imagine fasb^r 
than I can write. liesides, that the })o.st is taken vi[) 
already ; and few authors have travelled this way, i 
but who have strewed it with rhetoric as they passc<l. j 
For my own part, wdio must confess it to iny shame, 1 
that 1 never read anything but for pleasure, it has 
always been the; most delightful entertainment of my 
life; but they wdio have emj)loyed the study of it, as 
they ought, for their instruction, for the regulation of 
their private mariners, and the management of jmblic 
affairs, must .agree with me that it is the most plea¬ 
sant school of wisdom. It is a familiarity with jaist 
ages, and an acquaintance wdth all the heroes of 
them ; it is, if you will pardon the similitude, a pro¬ 
spective glass, carrying your soul to a va.st distance, 
and taking in the farthest objects of antiquity. It 
informs the understanding by the memory ; it helps 
Ij ua to judge of what will hapjien, by showing us the 
i like revolutions of fonner times. For mankind being 
I the same in all ages, agitated by the same passions, 

! and moved to action by the same interests, nothing 
! can come to pass but some precedent of the like 
nature lias already been produced ; so that, having the 
causes before our eyes, we cannot easily be deceived 

* Flutarcb. 


in the effects, if we have judgment enough but to 
draw the parallel. 

Ood, it is true, with his divine providence over¬ 
rules and guides all actions to the secret end he has j 
ordained them ; but in the way of human causes, a | 
wise man may easily discerti that there is a natural 
connection betw'ixt them ; and though ho cannot fore¬ 
see accidents, or all things that possibly can come, he 
may apply examples, and by them foretcdl that from 
the like counsels will probably succeed the like evcMits; 
and tbereby in all coucernraenta, and all offices of life, 
be instructed in the two main point.s on which d«;pen<i j 
our happlucsa—that is, what to avoid, and what to I 
choose. ' 

'J he laws of history, in general, arc truth of matter, 1 
metluxl, and clearness of expression. I'hc first pro- j 
prietv is necessary, to keep our understanding from j 
the iiiqiositions of falsehood ; for history is an argu¬ 
ment framed from many particular cxauiple.s or iw- 
(luetions ; if these examples are not true, then those 
measures <»f life w’hich we take fn)m them will be 
false, and deceive us in their conseijuenee. 'I'he 
secoml is groinHUv] on the former; for if the method 
he confused, if the wonls nr expressions of thought 
are niiy way obsenre, then tlic ideas which we receive 
must i»e impertect ; and if such, we are Siot taught 
by them W'hat to elect or what to slum. 'J’nith, 
tiu'refore, is required us the foundation of history to 
intbrin us, disposition and perspicuity as tlie manner 
to inform us ^ilaiuly ; one is tlu* being, the other the 
well being of it. 

History is principallv divided into these three spe¬ 
cies— commentaries, or annals ; liistory, properly so 
called ; and biogra]»hia, <^r the lives of particular men. 

Coinincmarics, or annals, are (a^ I may so call 
them) naked history, or thej'Iaiu relatioij (»f matti^r of 
fact, according ti> tlu* Miccef.j.ion of time, divt'sted of all 
other ornaments. 'I’he springs and motives of actions ' 
arc not here sought, unless they ofl'er themselves, and 
are open to ev«*ry man’s diseeniinent. Tin; nu'thod is 
the most nutunil that can 1 h^ imagined, depending 
only on the observation of months and years, and 
drawing, in the onh r of them, whatsoev«'r liapjiencd 
worthy of relation. ’J'he style is easy, sinqile, unforced, 
and unadonied w ith the pomp of figums ; councils, 
guesses, jxilitic observations, sentences, and orations, 
are .avoideil ; in feW'words, a bare narration is its liusi- 
nc'^s. ()f this kind, the ‘ ('oinmcntaries of ('lesar’ arc 
ciTtainly the most adinirable, and after him the ‘ An¬ 
nuls of I'acitus’ may have place ; nay, even the prince 
of (Jrccfk historians,'J’hucydides, may almost Ikj ad«))Ue<l 
into the number. For, thougli iu' instructs everywlierc 
by sentences, thougli he gives the causes of actions, 
the councils of both jiarties, and makes orations w hive 
they are ncce'^sary, yet it is certain that he fii-sr de¬ 
signed his w'ork a commentary; every year writing 
down, like an unconcernetl spectator as he was, the 
particular occurrences of tlic time, in the order as 
they Iiappened ; and his eighth book is wludly written 
after the way of annals; though, out-living the wnr, 
he inserted in his others those ornaments which render 
his work the most complete and most instructive now 
extant. 

I liistory, properly so called, may be described by 
I the addition of those parts which are not required to 
I annals ; and thert'fore there is little farther to bo said 
concerning it; only, that the dignity and gravity of 
style is here necessary. U'hafc tJie guesses of secret 
causes inducing to the actions, l>e drawn at least from 
the most probable eircumstances, not perverted by the 
malignity of the author to sinister interpretntionH (of 
which Tacitus is accused), but candidly laid down, 
and left to the judgment of the reader; that nothing 
of concemraent be omitted; but things of trivial mo¬ 
ment are still to be neglected, as debasing the majesty 
of the work ; that neither partiality nor prejudice 
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appear, but that truth may everywhere be sacred: 

‘ Ne quid falsi dicere aiuleat, ue »juid veri non audeat 
historicus’—that a hintorian should never dare to 
speak falsely, or fear to speak what is true’] ; that he 
neither incline to superstition, in priving too much 
credit to oracles, prophecies, divinations, aiid prodi¬ 
gies, nor to irreligion, in disclaiming the Almighty 
I'rovidence; but whore g<!neral opinion has prevailed 
of any miraculous accident or i)ortent, he ought to 
relate it as such, without imposing his opinion on our 
belief. Next to ThucydidoM in this kind, may be 
accounted Polybius, amongst the (ireciuns ; Livy, 
though not free frt)m Huperstltion, nor 'J'ucitus from 
ill nature?, amongst the Homans ; anoingst tlie modem 
Italians, (Juicciardini and Davila, il' not partial ; but 
abr)V(? all men, in my oj)inion, the* ]>Iain, sincere, un- j 
alrccted, and iriost instructive J^hilip de Oonines, ] 
amongst tlie French, thougli he only gives his history ! 
the humble name <tf (a)mmcntaries. I am sorry I 
cannot lind in our own nation, thougli it has i»roduced 
some commendalile historians, any jiropcr to !><• ranked 
with these. Buchanan, iioleed, for the purity of his 
Latin, and lor his learniioj-, ami lor all other endow¬ 
ments l.iclonging to a jjistorian, miglit be placed J 
amongst the gr<':p.e-'l, if he had m»t to«' much leaned I 
to pn judi^ , and too manifestly declared himself a ; 
party <>1’ a cause, ratiier than a Jiist<»rian ot‘ it. Ex¬ 
cepting only that (winch I dcsin' imt t«» urge too fa: i 
on so great a man, but only to give (aiution to his I 
readers coma'rning it ), (»ur i>le may justly boast in | 
liim a writer comparable to any of tin- nn'denis, and i 
excelled ly feW' of the ancietit^. | 

Hiograpiiia, <»r the liistoiy of i>arlb ular men's jives, \ 
comes m: \l to be <‘onf*idered : wlii<'h in dignity is in¬ 
ferior to ibe <itluT tw'o, as being more <’oTitjne<l in 
acti<'>n, ami tiaxiting of wars ami councils, ami all 
otliiu' pnbli(’ ati'airs of mitioii'-, only as they relate to 
him who.se life is written, or as lii^ fortunes have a 
particular di'jjcmlrnce on them, or eonmnxiou to them. 
.All things here are iMrcuniscribed and driven to a 
point, .' o as to ti'rmiiiate in om* ; consefiuently, if the 
action or counsol were manaiu?d by colleagues. ‘Ome 
part, of it must be either lame or wanting, excej»t it 
l.e supplied by the excursion <»f the w'riter. lb‘rein, 
likewi.s(', must la- le-s of variety, for the same reason ; 
hecause tlie forltiue.i ami actions of one man are re¬ 
lated, not tlio.se of many. Thu.s ilie actions and 
achievements of E\lla, Lucnllus, an<l Pomjiey, are 
all of them but tlie hucces-^ive jmrts of the ^Iith^i- 
datic war; of winch we ctuibl have no jierfect image, 
if ilie same hand had not given us the whob*, though 
at several views, in tjieir ]mrticuhir rne>. 

A'et though we allow, for the ixamons above alleged, 
that tliis kind ol‘ writing is in dignity infmior to lii."- 
tory and annabs, in ])b'asure and instruction it equals, 
or even excels, both of them. It is not only com¬ 
mended by ancient pnu’tice to celebrate the memory 
of great and worthy men, as the be.st thanks which 
posterity can pay tle m, but also the examples of ] 
virtue are of more vigour when they are thus con- i 
tiact»‘d into individuals. As the sunl)eiim.s, united 
in a liurning-glass to a jiolnt, have greater force than 
when they are darted from a plain supeHicies, so the 
virtues and actions of one man, drawm together into a 
single story, strike upon our minds a stronger and 
more lively impres.sion thnii the scattered relations of 
many men and many actions ; and hy the same means 
that they give ua pleasui'C, they afi'ord iis profit too. 
For when the understanding is intent and fixed on a 
single tiling, it c.arries closer to the mark ; every part 
of the object sinks into it, and the soul receives it 
uumixed and whole. For this reason Aristotle com- 
mends the unity of action in a poem; because the 
miud is not cajjable of digesting many things at once, 
nor of conceiving fully any more than one idea at a 
i time. Whatsoever distracts the pleasure, lessens it; 


and as the reader is more coucenied at one man’s { 
fortune than those of many, so likewise the writer is 
more capable of making a perfect work if he confine 
himself to this narrow compass. The lineaments, 
features, and colourings of a single picture niay be hit j 
c?xactly; but in a history-piece of many figures, the 
general ilesign, the ordonnance or disposition of it, 
the relation of one figure to another, the diversity of 
the posture, habits, shadowings, and all the other I 
gnweH conspiring to a uniformity, are of so difiicult | 
performance, that neither is tbe resemblance of parti- | 
cular persons often perfect, nor the beauty of tlie ; 
piece comjilete; foi- any considerable eiTor in the j 
)Kirtrt renders the whole rlisagreeable and lame. Thus, 
then, tlie perfection of the work, and the benefit 
ari.slng from it, are both more absolute in l/e .^raphy 
than ill hi.storv. All history i.s only the precepts of 
iimral philosojihy reduced into examples. Moral phi- 
lo.sophy is divided into two parts, ethics and politics; 
the first instruct.s n.s in our jirivatc offices of virtue, 
the sccnml in those which relate to the management 
of the commonwealth. Ih'th of these teach by argu¬ 
mentation and reasoning, whieh nish as it were into 
the mind, and possess it wit' violence; but history 
rather allures than forces us to virtue. There is no- 
Diing of the tyrant in examine; but it gently glides 
iUto us, is (?asy and pleasant in its passage, and, in one 
word, reduces Into practice our sjieculative notions; 
therefore the i),..re i>owerf’ul the examples are, they 
are the more useful also, and by being more known, 
they are more powerf ul. Now, unity, which is defined, 
i-. in its own nature more apt to be understood than 
multiplicity, which in some measure participates of 
infinity, 'i'he reason is Aristotle's. 

Iliographia, or the historie.s ef particular live.s, though 
circumscribcil in the subject, i.s yi t more extensive in** 
the .‘•tyle than the other two ; for it not only coinpre- 
hemU them both, hut ha.s somewhat superaclded, which 
neither of them have. The style of it i.s various, ac¬ 
cording to the occasion. There are proper places in 
it for the plainness and nakedness of narration, which 
is ascribed to annals ; tlit're is also room reserved for 
the bdtiness ari<l gravity of g-eneral history, when the 
aA'tions related .shall reijuire that manner of expres- 
.sion. But there is, withal, a descent into minute cir¬ 
cumstances and trivial pa.ssages of life, which are 
natural to tlii.s way of writing, and which the dignity 
of the otlur two w'ill not admit. 'J’here you are con¬ 
ducted only into the rooms of state, here you are led 
into till' private lodgings of the hero ; you see him in i 
his undress, ami are made familiar with his most pri¬ 
vate actions and conversations. You may behold a 
Scijiio and a Ladius gathering cockle-shells on the 
shore, Augustus ]>laving at bounding-stones with boy«, 
and Agesilaus riding on a hobby-horse among his 
children. The pageantry of life i.s taken away; you 
see the poor reasonable animal a,s naked as ever nature 
maile him ; are made acquainted with his passions 
and his follies, and find the demi-god a man. Plu¬ 
tarch himself has more than once defended this kind 
of relating little pjissages ; for, in tlie Life of Alex¬ 
ander, he say.s thus : ‘ In writijig the lives of illustrious 
men, 1 am not tied to the laws of history; nor does 
it follow, that, lH*eause an action is great, it therefore 
manifests the greatness ami virtue of him who did it; 
hut, on tlie other side, sometimes a word or a casual jest 
betrays a man more to our knowledge of him, than a 
battle fought wherein ten thousand men were slain, 
or sacking of cities, or a course of victories.’ In an¬ 
other place, ho quotes Xenophon on the like occasion : 

‘ The sayings of great men in their familiar discoursee, 
and amidst their wine, have somewhat in them which 
is worthy to l>e tnuismitted to posterity.* Our author 
therefore needs no excuse, but rather deserves a Gom- 
mendation, when he relates, as pleasant, some sayings 
of his heroes, which appear (I must confess it) vety 
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cold and insipid mirth to us. For it is not his mean¬ 
ing to commend the jest, hut to paint the man ; be¬ 
sides, we may luive lost somewhat of the idiotism of 
that language in which it was spoken ; and where the 
conceit is couched in a single word, if all the signi¬ 
fications of it are not critically understood, the grace 
and the pleasantry are lost. 

But in all parts of biograpln^ Avhether familiar or 
stately, whether sublime or low, whether serious or 
merry, Plutarch equally excelled. If w-e compare liim 
to others, Dion Cassius is not so sincere; Merodian, a 
lover of truth, is oftentimes deceivetl himself with 
what he had falsely heard reported ; then, the time of 
his emperors exceeds not in all above sixty years, so 
that his whole history will scarce amount to three 
lives of Plutarch. Suetonius and 'Pacitus may be 
called alike either authors of hi'^tories or writers i>f 
lives; but the first of them runs too willingly into 
obscene descriptions, xvliich he teaebes, while be re¬ 
lates ; the other, besides what Itus alr(*ady been noted 
of him, often falls into ohseurity ; and both of tliein 
have made so unlucky a clioieo of times, tliat tlnw 
I are forced to describ(' ratlier monsters tlian men ; anil 
I their emperors are cither extravagant fools or tyrants, 
i and most usually both. ( )ur author, on the eontrarv, 
as he was more inclined to commend than to dispraise, 
has generally chosen such great men as were fuiuous 
for their several virtues; at least such whose frailtit^s 
or vices were overpoised by their exeelleuees ; such 
from whose exanijilos w^e may have more to follow' than 
to shun. Yet, as he was impartial, lie disguised md 
the faults of any man, uu exam]»le of A\hieh i-; in ilu* 
life of Lucullus, where, after he lias told ns that the 
doubhj benefit w'hicli his eountrynien, the Clueronean';, 
received from liini, was the cliiefest niotivt* wliich he 
I had to WTite his life, lie afterwanls rips np his luxiirv, 
and .shows how he lost, throngli Jiis mismanagem<'nt, 
his authority and his soldiers’ love, 'i’hen lie \va^ 
more happy in lii.s digressions than any Ave have 
named. I have always been jilea'^ed to -ee liim, and 
his imitator Montaigne, when tliey strike a little out 
of the common road; I'or Ave are sure to he the better 
I for their Avandcring. Tlie best (juarry lies not ahAuys 
I in the open field; and who aaouUI not be eontent to 
i follow' a good huntsman over hedg(‘s and <lite)o <, 

' Avhen he knoAvs the game will reAAard his jiainsf I’ut 
! if we mark him move narroAAly, Ave may ob-eiAc iliai 
i the great reason of his fre<]Uent starts is the variety 
I of his learning ; he knew .^o mucli of nature, aaus so 
I va.stly furnished AAitli all tin* treasures of tlu' niiiul, 

I that he was uneasy to liimself, and was fovei d, ns 1 
may say, to lay down some at every ]ias>uge, and to 
j scatter his riches as he Avent : like anotlier Alexamh r 
i or Adrian, he built a city, or ]>lanted a colony, in 
! every part of Ills jirogress, and left behiml him some 
i memorial of his greatness. Sparta, and 'I’hebes, and 
Athen.s, and Home, the nii‘'tres.s of the worhl, he has 
: discovered in their foundations, their institutions, 

, their groAvth, their height ; tin; dei-ay of the three 
! and the alteratioii of the last. Yon see tliose 

'' several people in their difl'erent laAvs, and policies, 

, and form.s of government, in their warriors, and 
i senators, and demagogues. Nor are the ornatnents of 
I poetry, and the illustrations of similitudes, forgott<-n 
! by him ; in hotli W'hicli he instructs, as well as jdeasos ; 
or rather pleases, that lie may instruct. 

Dry den w a.s exceedingly^ sensitive to the critieisins 
of the paltry' versiliers of his day'. Among tliose 
who annoyed liini was F^lkanali Settle, a now for¬ 
gotten rhymer, wdtli whom he carried on a violent 
war of ridicule and abuse;. Tlie folloAving is an 
amusing specimen of a criticism by Dryden on 
Settle’s tragedy, called ‘ The Empress of Morocco,’ 
which seems to have roused the jealousy and indig¬ 
nation of the critic ;— 


‘ 'Po conclude this act with the most rumbling piece j 
of nonsense sjioken yet — 

“ To fJutterInfl: liKlitnhiff onr feigned smiles conform, 

AVliieli, backed with thunder, do Vmt pild a storm." 
Co/iforhi it snilfc to make a i^inllv imitate 

nnd Jfattvniif/ llf/htnlnt/; liglitning, sure, is a 
threatening thing. And this liglitning ninst (fild a j 
storm. Noav, if 1 must conform my smiles to light- | 
ning, then iny smiles must gild a .storm too : to f/lld j 
Avith .smilrs is a neAv invention of gilding. And gild a i j 
storm by being harhrd v'ith thrndir. Thunder is part || 
of the storm ; .so one ]>art of the storm iiiiist hel]) to i I 
(jiUl another part, and help hv a.s if a man |l 

W'ould gild a thing the belter for being backed, or i; 
having a loail upon liis laick. So that here is ifildnuj ' \ 
hv rouformiiin, sm/li/iil, li;/lftHrti'f, harl.iii;f., and t/inn- ] ! 
drrhif/. 'J’he Avhoh* is as if 1 slionld say tlms : 1 Avill 
make my counterfeit smih's look like a llattering 
horse, Aviiieh, being backed Avilh a trooper, does 
but gild the buttle. 1 am mi>taken if noUM-use is 
not here pretty thick soAvn. Sure the poet AArit these I 
tAAo lines aboard .some smack in a storm, and, Ix'ing y 
' sea-siek, speAved nj» a good lumj) of clotted nonsense J 
at t»nee.’ ! 

'Pile c'ontrcver.sies in w hicli J )ryihii A\ as fn qnciitly ' 
engaged, were not in general restrained A’vithin tlie '| 
hounds op legitimate diseiis.sioM, d'lie authors of those I 
(lays descended to gross iMTsoiialities, ‘ Tlicrc' Avas,’ ' 
savs Sir Walter Scott, ‘during tlie reign of (diaries ; 
II., a seini-barbarons \indeiu'e of roiitroversy, even ! 
upon abstract ]>oiuts of literature, which wamhi he 
now thought iuju<lieious ami unfair, even ly the 
iicAV.spaper advocates of . eoiitt iiding factions. A 
critic of that time niwi-r deemed he liad so ellec;- i 
tnalh' refuted the reasoning of his adversary, a.s ! 
wlien he had said something disresjiecMfnl of hi.s ! 
talents, jier.son. or moral eliaraeter. 'rinis, literary 
eoiilcest wa.s einhiltered by personal bat red, and i 
truth was so far from being the object of the 
eonihatants, tliat even victory was tasteless unless 
obtained by the disgrace and* d(*gradation of the i 
antagonist.’' 

.sll: AVll.M.'iM TK.Aim.i:. 

Siu Wii.i.ia;'! d'l.iMf’i.K, a well-known state.^inau 
.'ind ini.scellaiieons w l iter, po.vsi sse.s a high reputation 
as one of the elrtef poli.shers of the Fnglisli language, 
llexvasthe son of Sir dolui d'emple, master iT the 
Rolls in Ireland in the reigns of l baric s I. and il., 

;iiid wnis horn in J.omlon in Di2S!. Jle stmlied'at 
('anihridge under C'mlwortli as tutor; but hidiig in- 
tmided for public life, devoted liis ath iifioii eJiirdly to ; 
the F’ren(!h and Sjianish langnam s'. After travelling | 
for six years on tlu' eonlimait. lie went to re.side 
wdth Ids father in Ireiaml. Avliere lie rejire.sented i 
the county of ('arluw in tlie javrliament at Dublin i 
in Ibfil. Removing, two year^ afterwanls, to Eng- , 
I.iml, the introductions wliieli iie earrieil to tlie i' 
leading statesman of the day speedily procured 
him employment in the di[)lomatic .service. Jle was 
.sent, in DIG.'), on a, secret mission to the hisliop of 
Munster, and {lerfornied liis duty so well, that on 
his return a baronetcy Avas hestoAved on him, and lie I j 
w'as appointed English ri suleiit at the court of i i 
Brussels. Tdio peace of aa ( stern JAirojK! .Avas at j i 
this time in danger from tin; ambitious designs of ; 
Louis XIV., who aimed at the subjugation of the i 
Spanish Kethcrlamls, 'Peniple pai(i a visit to the ; 
Dutch governor, J)f* Witt, at the Hague, and with I 
great skill brought about, in 1668, the celebrated j 
‘triple alliance’ between England, Holland, and' 
Sweden, by w hicli t]H3 career of Dmis was for a j 
time effectually checked. In the same year he re- ' 

* Bcott’e Life of Drj'den, Beet. III. j ^ 
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ceived tlie appointment of ambassador at tlie Hague, 
where he resided in that capacity for about twelve 



11 Sir ^\■|lliaIn 

jlmontlis. on terms (jf intimaev witli l)e AVitt, and 
'! also witli till* voiuur Prince of (bMin^e, afterwards 
; W’diiam Ill ut laialaml. Tin <'ornipt an«l wavering 
;! principles nf the laiglisli (“oiirf liaving le(| tt) the 
jl recall nf 'l’eni[tle in irail), lie retircii from jmblie 
I' business to In'; nsiili nee at Slu'nri, near Kiebmond. 

1 and tin re eniplox etl himself in liti rarv occupations 
|: and gardening. In however, lie with some 

' reluctanee ^•onse!lted to n'turn tis aml»assador to 
; Holland; in whii'ii country, besiiles migaging in 
variotis important negotiations, be eontributeil to 
jj bring ai»out the marriagi-of tin* I’rinee of <>ran'jv 
witli the Duke of York’s eldest daughter Mary, 
jl'l'liat important an<l popular ev^-nt look j>laee in 
' h>77. Having fimilly returned to laigland in l(i7'.t, 

I 'i'empU- was ]ire>sed by the king to aeeejit the :ip- 
j pointment of seendary of state, which, howeviw. lie 
1 jKirsisted in refusing. Charles was now in the ut- 
j most perplexity, in eonsetpuiu'e of*the disciuitents 
I and diflieulties which a long course of misgovern- 
j ment had occasioned; and used to hold long eonver- 
! .sations Avith 'J'einple, on the means of extricating 
himself from Ids embarrassments. 'J'ln? measuix' 
advised by Sir William was tlu* appointment of a 
privy eomieil of thirty jiersotis, in conformity with 
Avbo.se advice the king shouhi alw.ays a<*t, and by 
wliom all bis atVairs should be freely ami ojHiily 
debated ; one half of the members to (‘onsist of the 
great oflieers of state, and the oilier <if the most in¬ 
fluential and Avealtliy noblemen and genthaneii of the 
country. I'liis si’liemewas udnjited by ('harle.s, and 
ex(‘ite(l great joy tliroiighout tlie nation. 'I'be bojies 
of the jieople were, however, sjieedily frustrated by 
the turbulent and impriiiei])it‘d faetiousness of some 
of the members. dVmjile, w lio was bim.self one of 
the eomieil, sikwi became disgusted w itb its jiroceed- 
ings. as w'ell as tbo.se of the king, and, in HIS I, 
finally retire<l from puhlit; life. lie spent the re- 
nniinder of his days chiefly at Moor Park, in Surrey, 
w’here Jonathan Swdft, then a young man, resided 
with him in the eapaeity of amunuen.sis. After the 
Revolution, King William sometimes visited Temple 
in order to consult liim about public aflairs. lli.s 
death took place in 1698, at the age of si.xty-nine. 
Throughout his whole career, the conduct of Sir 
William Temple was marked by u cautious regard 
for his personal comfort and reputation; a qu^ity 


which strongly disposed him to avoid risks of every | 
kind, and to stand aloof from those departments of | 
public business wliere the e.vercise of eminent ji 
courage and decision was required. His character | 
as a patriot i.s therefore not one whicli calls for i* 
high admiration ; tliougli it ought to be remarked, j 
in liis favour, that as he scem.s to have had a lively ;! 
consciousness tliat neither Ills abilities nor disjio- j 
sitions fitted him for vigorous action in stormy ' 
times, he probably acted with prudence in with- J 
drawing from a field in which ho would have only j 
been nmrtified by failure, and done harm instead of , 
good to the pul)Iie. lieing subject to frequent; 
attacks of low' sjiirits, he might have been dis bled 
for action by the very einergeiieies whicdi demanded |! 
the greatest mental energy and Relf-posse.s,sion. As ; ; 
a private eliarae.ter, he w as resi>ectahle and decorous: ! 
hi.s temper, naturally haughty ami unamiahk', wa.s ,! 
generally ki'pt under good regulation ; and among 
his foihli's. vanity Avas the most prominent. 

'J'lit: AA'« rks of Sir William 'Peniple consist chiefly of j 
.short niiscellancnns pieec.s. Jlis longest production is j 
Ohsm atUms upon (hr l^ni(, (l Provhicrs ([f the Nether- 
hnid.s. composed during his first retirement at Hheeu. | 

T* s is aee')unte<l i inastorjiiece of its kind, and, | 

Av iu II eompareil Avit h liis Ps'S'U/on the (Jr'tffinal and : 
Nature of (ronrut.o iit, w ritten about tin*, .same time, ' 
shows that he had much more ability as ;m observer i 
and descrihiT. than as a reasoner on Avhat he saw', j. 
Pesides scvcTal ])olitieal tracts of teiniiorary interest, ! 
lie Avrop* Pssaifs on Aneit iit and MiHlern Ix-arning; j 
I the (iardens of KpitMinis ; Heroic Virtue; I’oetry; j 
Popular Discontents; Health and lamg Life. in | 
tlu scare to he found many sound and maite oh.ser- ; 
vations exi)res.se<l in the per.si)ieuou.s and easy, hut 
not v(*rv correct or precise language, for Avliieh he 
is noted. His eorrespondenee on jaiblic affairs has 
also been ]»uhiisiied. 

Dfall his ]>ro(luetioiis, tliat whit'h appears to us, ; 
i in matter as Avdl as eonqiosition, the best, is a letter 
[ to tlu‘ ('onnti‘ss of Essex on lier excessive grief occa¬ 
sioned by tlu* loss of a holove<l daughter. As a spe- j 
einieii of eliapient, firm, and dignified, yet tender i | 
:ind affectionate expostulation, it is probably nn- i j 
egualleil Avithin the compass of English literature.;! ; 
This ;i(liniruhle piece will he found among the 1 | 
extriiets which follow. ’I 

d'he style of Sir ’\VilH;im Temple is eharaeterised ;j 
by Dr niair as reinarkalde for its sinqilieity. ‘ In '; 
i ]K»int of ornament and I'orreetness,* adds that critic, < 
j ‘ lie ris<’s a th'gree above Tillotson ; thougli, for cor- ' 

! reetness. he is not in tlu* highest rank. All is easy 
and lloAving in liim ; he is exceedingly harmonious; 
.smoothness, :ind \\ hat may he (*alled amenity, are the 
distinguishing eliaraeters of his manner ; relaxing 
sometimes, as such a manner Avill naturally do, into ; 
a pn>lix and remiss style. No Avriter Avhatever lias i 
.stamped upon his style a more lively impre.ssion of ■ 
his own eharaeter. In reading Iiis Avorks, avi‘ .seem j 
engaged in (*onversation Avirli him ; we become ; 
tluirouglily ae«iuainted Avith him, not merely as an | 
autlior, hut as a man, and eonfraet a friendship for j 
him. He may In* ela.sseil as standing in the middle i 
j lK'tw'i*en a neLdigent siinpli< ity and tlie liighe-st | 
degree of ornament Avhii'h this eliaraeter of style I 
admit.'i.’* In a conversation preserved by Boswell, 

Dr Johnson .said, that ‘Sir AVilliam Temple w'as , 
the first Avriter Avho gave cadence to laiglish prose ; • 
before hi.s time, they were careless of arrangement, 
and did not mind Avhether a senteiK^e ended Avith an j 
iiniiortant word or an insi.gnilicant Avord, or with ; 
Avhat part of speech it was concluded.'f This ^ 

* Blair’H Let'lures, T.oct. 19. 

t ItosAvdl’s Life of .lohnsou, vol. iiL ’■ 
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temark, howeVer, has certainly greater latitude 
iban Johnson would Imve given it if published by 
himself. It is true that some of Templets produc¬ 
tions are eminently distinguished by harmony and 
cadence; but that he was the first who introduced 
the latter, will not be admitted by any one who is 
familiar with the prose of Drummond, Cowley, 
Dryden, and Sprat. 

[Against Excessive Orief.*] 

The honour which I received by a letter from your 
ladyship was too great not to be acknowledged; yet 1 
doubted whether that occasion could bear me out in 
the confidence of giving your ladyshiji any further 
trouble. But I can no longer forbear, on neirount of 
the sensible wounds that have so often of late been 
given your friends here, by the desperate expre-ssions 
in several of your letters, respecting your temper of 
mind, your health, ami your life ; in all which you 
must allow them to be extremely eoneerned. Per¬ 
haps none can be, at heart, more partial than I am to 
whatever regards your ladyship, nor more inclined to 
defend you on tliis very occasutn, how unjust ami un¬ 
kind soever you are to yourself. But when you throw 
away your health, or your life, so great a remainder of 
your own family, ami so great hopes of that into whicdi 
you are entered, and all by a <lesperate melancholy, 
upon an event past remedy, ami to which all the mor¬ 
tal race is perpetually subjeot, give me leave to tell 
you, madam, that what you <lo is not at all consistent 
either with so good a Christian, or so reasonable and 
great a person, as your ladyshii> a])pears to the world 
in all other lights. 

I know no duty in religion more' generally agrt'cd 
on, nor more justly required hy God AlmiLdity, than 
a perfect submission to his will in all things; nor do 

I think any disposition of mind can eitlicr please him 
more, or becomes us better, than that of being satis¬ 
fied with all he gives, and conteiitt'd with all he lakes 
away. None, 1 am sure, can la; of more honour to 
God, nor of more ease to ourselves. For, if wc <-{»n- 
sider him as our Maker, we. cannot contend with luju ; 
if as our Father, we ouglit not t<> distrust him ; sc* 
that wc may be confident, whatever he does i.s intended 
for good ; and wliatever happens tluit wc interpret 
otherwise, yet we can get nothing by repining, nor 
save anything by resisting. 

But if it were fit for us to reason with God Almighty, 
and your ladyship’s loss were acknowledged as great 
as it could have been to any one, yet, I doubt, you 
would have but 111 grace to complain at the rate you 
have done, or rather as you do ; for the first emotions 
or passions may be pardoned ; it is only the continu¬ 
ance of them which makes them inexcusable. In tliis 
world, madam, there is nothing jjerfectly good ; and 
whatever is called so, is but either comparatively with 
other things of its kind, or else with the evil that is 
mingled in its composition ; so he is a good man who 
is better than men commonly are, or in whom the 
good qualities are more than the bad ; so, in the 
course of life, his condition is esteemed good, which is 
better than that of most other men, or in which the 
good circumstances are more than the evil. By this 
measure, 1 doubt, madam, your complaints ought to 
be turned into Jicknowlcdgments, and your friends 
would have cause to rejoice rather than to condole 
with you. When your ladyship has fairly considered 
how God Almighty has dealt with you in what he has 
given, you may be left to judge yourself how you have 
dealt with him in your complaints for what he has 
taken away. If you look about you, and consider 
other livfjs aa well as your own, and what your lot 

* Addremed to the Countess of Essex in 1674, after the death 
of her only daughter. 

is, in comparison with those that have been drawn 
in the circle of your knowledge ; if you think how few 
arc bom with honour, how many die without name or 
children, how little bimUty iee, how few friends wc 

hear of. how much tootOrtjr, and how many diseases 
there are in the worltL you wUl fWll down ujion your 
knees, and, instead m rCpiiiiug at One afiliction, will 
uilrnire so many bll»!*siligs as you have reireived at tlw; 
hand of Go<l. 

I'o put yvuir ladyship iu mind of t»hu( you are, uud 
of the advantages whltih you havcq Would look iik<* a 
design to flatter yolf. Ilut ihli 1 Itiay say, that wc | 
will pity you as iiiueh as you piease, if you will tell | 
us who they are whom you think* ujKUJ all circum¬ 
stances, you have reason to enty* Now, if 1 ha<l a 
master who gave ine all 1 could ask, but tlvoui;ht lit ! 
to take one thing from ir»c again, either Incausc 1 1 
used it ill, or gave myself so much i»ter t(» it as to i 
neglect what 1 owed to hinn (»r to tlie world : or, per- . 
h:ij*s, lu'cause he woubl show his power, and put no* j" 
in mind from whom I held all the rest, wtuild you ; 
think I had mltcK reason to complain of luutl usugr, * 
and never to remember any more wluit was b'fi me, | 
nc\cr to tbrgct what was taken away ^ i 

It is true you have lo>t a »'hild, and aF* that eo jM | 
be l<*st in a ehiM of that age ; but \*>u ha^t‘ kept iiUi' ! 
ehild, and y<»u are likely to do long ; you lia\a' tin 

avsuranee of aiu*ther, and the luipe-' of many uioro. 
You hate kept a husband, great in em]»bjyment, iji 
lortune, and in the e>t('em (tf good men. V»*u hav( 
kejit y(*ur beauty and your lieallh, unle.ss y(*u havr 
destrovecl them yourstdf, or disctuira'ied tlieni to stat 
with you I'V u.sing iIkmii ill. Vtoi liavc fi-ien<ls who 
arc as kind to you as _\ou can wish, or lu you eau give 
them leavt' to be. Yoii liave li'*nour and esteem from 
all who know yuu ; or if ever it fails in any degire, it 
is only nj*on that ]*(.unt of yoiir secmiiiL'' to be fallen 
out with (b>il a!nl the whole worbl, and neither to ' 
earo for yourself, nor anytliino < i<c, alter what you j 
have ]o;-t. ■ 1 

Y(>u will .SUV, ]>crhaps, ilnit one thing was all to j 
y<tu, and your fojolncss <*f it mad*' you indiiltTcnt to | 
everything else. But this, 1 doubt, will be so farfroju 
justifv ing > ou, that it will j»rov(‘ to be y<aH'fault us 
well as your mistbrtunc. (3od Almighty gave you :ill i 
the blessings of life, and ymi set your lu'art wholly j 
upon one, ami des])i-o or undervalue .all the rest: i.s j 
this his fault or yuur.s ? Nay, is it not to )ic very un i 
tliankful to llea^en, as wall as n erv seorniul to the 
rest of the w'orbl ? is it not to say, be<.'ause you ha\e | 
lost om: thing God has given, you tliunk hijn for no- ! 
tiling lie has left, aiid eart; not wliat In* takes away f 
is it not to say, since tliat one thing is gone out of the 
world, there is nothing left in it which you tliink can 
deserve your kimlin'ssor esti'cm ? A friend makes me 
a feaiit, ami places Ix'forc me all tliut his care or kind¬ 
ness c<iuld provi<le: but T set my licart upon one dish 
alone, and, if that happens 1** bi; thrown down, 1 scorn 
all the rest ; and though he sends for another of the 
saiiK! kind, yet I rise from the table in a rage, and 
say, * My friend i.s become my enemy, and he has done i 
me the gnaitest wrong in the world.’ Have I reason, 
ma<lam, or good gniqe in what 1 do ? or w'mild it be¬ 
come me better to eat of tlio rest tliat is before rne, 
and think no more of what had happened, and could 
not be remedied ? 

Christianity teaches and commands us to moderate 
our passions ; to tcmj»er our afli.’ctions towards all things 
below ; to be thankful for the possession, and patient 
under the loss, whenever iir. who gave shall see fit to 
take away. Your extreme fondness was perhaps as 
displeasing to God before as now your extreme afflic¬ 
tion is; and your loss may have been a punishment 
for your faults in the manner of enjoying ivhat you 
bad. It is at least pious to ascribe all the ill that 
befallaus to our own demerits, rather than to iujus- 
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tioe in God. And it becomes us better to adore the | 
issives of his proridence in the etfects, than to inquire 
into the causes; for submission is the onlj way of 
reasoning between a creature and its Maker; and con¬ 
tentment in his will is the greatest duty wc can pre¬ 
tend to, and the best remedy we can apply to all our 
misfortunes. 

But, madam, though religion were no party in your 
case, and for so violent and injurious a grief you had 
nothing to answer to God, but only to the world and 
yourself, yet I very much douV)t how you would be 
acquitted. We brnig into the world with us a poor, 
needy, uncertain life ; short at the longest, and un¬ 
quiet at the best. All the imaginations of the witty 
and the wise have been perjxitually busied to find out 
the w'ays to reviv(; it with pleasures, or to relieve it 
with diversions; to c:oinj>ose it with ease,and settle it 
with safety. 'I'o the.s<‘ ends have been emj)love<l t)ie 
institutioiiM of lawgivers, tlie reasonings of pliilose 
pliers, tlie inventions of j»oets, tiie jmins of labouruig, 
and the extravaganceH of voluptuous men. All the 
world is perpetually at work that our poor mortal 
lives may pass the easier and happier for that little 
time w’e possc-ss them, or elf'e end the better when we 
lose them. On this ac<‘cuint riches and I»r>nourH are 
coveted, fMendship and love pursued, and the virtues 
tlK Uiselvcs admired in the w'orld. Now, madam, is 
it not to bid dcliame to all mankind, to condemn 
tlicir universal opinions ami designs, if, instead of 
])assiiig your life as well ami easily, you resolve to 
pass it as ill and us miserably as you <nui ? Y<iii grow 
insensible to liie <;onviMiiences of riclies, the delights 
of honour and j)raise, the cliarmsof kimlnev^ orfriend- 
slil}> ; nay, to liie (tbservum e or up|»lause of virtms 
tliemselves; f\)r who (*un you expect, in these excesses 
(if passions, will ulbov that you showm'ither temjier- 
ance or fortitinb*, eith<‘r prudence* or justice ? And as 
for your friends, I suppose you reckon ujion losing 
their kimincs*;, wlnm you havi* sulileicntly convinced 
them tliey can never ho[Ki for any of yours, since you 
have b'ft none for yourself, or anything else. 

Passions arc ptuhaps the stings without which, it is 
said, no hoiuJV is made. Yet I think all sorts of men 
have ever agreed, they ought to be <*ur .servants and 
not our masters; to give us some agitation for enter¬ 
tainment or exercise, but never to throw' our reason 
out of its seat. It is better to have no passions at all, 
than to have them too violent ; or wueh alone us, in¬ 
stead «»f heightening our pleasures, ail'ord u.s nothing 
but vexation and jinin. 

In all such losses as your ladyshi}»'s 1ms been, then* 
is .something tlmt comimui nature cannot l>e denieil ; 
there is a great deal tliat good nature may be al- 
low'ed. But all excessive ami outrageous grief or 
lameiitatioii l\»r the dead w’as accounted, among the 
ancient ('hristlans, to have something heathenish; 
and, among the civil nations of old, to have Homething 
barbarous : and therefore it lias been the care of the 
first to moderate it by their precepts, and of the lat¬ 
ter to restrain it by their laws. When young chil¬ 
dren are taken away, we arc sure they are well, and 
escape much ill, which would, in all ujipearance, have 
befallen them if they had stayed longer with us. Our 
kindness to them is deemed to procetxl from com¬ 
mon opinions or fond imaginations, not friendship or 
esteem ; and to be grounded upon entertivinment rather 
than use in the many ofheos of life. Nor would it 
pass from any person besides your ladyship, to say 
you lost a companion and a friend of nine years old ; 
though you lost one, indeed, w'ho gave the fairest 
hopes that could be of being both in time and every¬ 
thing else that is estimable and good. But yet tliat 
itself is very uncertain, considering the chances of 
time, the infection of company, the snares of the 
world, and the passions of youth : so that the most 
OEOelleut and agreeable cr^ture of that tender age 


might, by the course of years and accidents, become 
the most miserable herself; and a greater trouble to 
her friends by living long, than she could have been 
by dying young. 

Yet after all, madam, I think your loss so great, 
and some measure of your grief so deserved, that, 
would all your [lasHionate complaints, all the anguish 
of your heart, do anything to retrieve it; could tears 
water the lovely plant, so as to make it grow again 
after once it is cut down ; could sighs furnish new 
breath, or could it draw life and spirits from the 
wasting of yours, I am sure your friends would be so 
far from accusing your passion, that they would 
encourage it ivs much, and .share it us deeply, as th^y 
could. But ala.s ! the eternal laws <»f the creation 
extinguish all such hojies, forbid all .such designs; 
nature gives us many children and friends to take 
them away, but takes none away to give them to us 
again. And this makes the excesses of grief to be 
universally condemned as unnatural, because so much 
in vain : whereas nature does nothing in vain : as un¬ 
reasonable, because .so f ntniry to our own desigms; 
for we all desig-n to be well and ik ease, and by grief 
we make ourselves troubles most jiroperly out of the 
du*>i, whilst our ravinr* and complaints arc but like 
ar*^ ws shot up into die air at no mark, and so to no 
]iur|»ose, but only to lull back up(;ii our own heatls 
and destroy ourselv^j -.. 

Perhaps, madam, you will say this is your design, 
or, if not, your desire ; but I hope you are not yet so 
far gone or so des])erately bent. Your lady.ship knows 
very well your life i-not your uw'n, but His who lent 
it you to manage and preserve in tlie best way you 
ran, and not to throw it away, as if it came from 
.sonic common hand. <Jur life beloriirs, in a great 
measure, to our country and our family: therefore, 
by all human laws*, as well as divine, sell-murder has 
ever hern agreed iqxm as tlie g*rc{itcst crime ; and it 
is punished here with tlie utmost shame, which is all 
that can be inflii'led upon the dead. But is the crime 
much less to kill ourselves by a .slow poison than by a 
sudden wound ( Now, if wo do it, and know' W'e do 
it, by a long and continual grief, can wc thiiik our- 
8 cl> e.^ innocent i \\diat great ditTerence is there, if 
wc break our hearts or consume them, if tve pierce 
them (.u* bruise them ; sinci* all terminate.s in the same 
ileatli. us all arises from the same despair? But what 
if it doi s not go so fur ; it is not, indeed, so bad as it 
might be, but that does not excuse it. Though 1 do 
not kill my neighbour, is it no hurt to wound him, or 
to spoil him of the conveniences of life? The gnuitest 
crime is for a man to kill him.self: is it a small one 
to wound liimself by anguish of heart, by grief, or 
de.spair; to ruin his health, to shorten his age, to de¬ 
prive himself of all the pleasure, ease, .and enjoyment 
of life ? 

Next to the miscliicfs whicli we do ourselves, are 
those which wo do our children and our friends, w'ho 
deserve best of us, or at legist deserve no ill. The 
child you carry about you, vvhat has it done that you 
should endeavour to deprive it of life almost as soon 
as you bestow it?—or, if you sutl’er it to be bom, that 
you should, by your ill-usage of yourself, so much 
impair the strength of its body, and jHirhaps the very 
temper of its mind, by giving it such an infusion of 
melancholy as may serve to discolour the objects and 
disrelish the accidents it may meet with in the com¬ 
mon tmin of life { Would it be a small injury to my 
lord Capcll to deprive him of a mother, from whose 
prudence and kindness he may justly expect the care 
of his health and education, the forming of his body, 
and the cultivating of his mind ; the 8eed.s of honour 
and virtue, and the true principles of a happy life I 
How has Lord Essex deserved that you should de¬ 
prive him of a wife whom he loves with so much pas¬ 
sion, and, which is more, with so much reason ; whf> 
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IS 00 grea4 tm honour and support to his family, so resist. For Iwlicf is no more in a man^s power than 
gi^t a hope to his fortune, and comfort to his lifel his stature or his feature; and he that tells me I must 
Are there so many left of your own great family that change my opinion for his, because ’tia the truer and 
you should desire in a manner wholly to reduce it, by the better, without other arguments that have to me 
suffering almost the last branch of it to wither away the force of conviction, may as well tell mo I must 
before its time? or is your country, in this age, so change my gray eyes for others like his that iiix* black, 
stored with great persons, that you should envy it l>ecausc these art* lovelier or more in esteem, lie ' 
those whom we may justly expect from so noble a that tells me I must itilbnn myself, has reasott, if I | 
XQ,ce? do it not; but if 1 endeavour it all that I can, and ! 

Whilst 1 had any hopes that your tears would ease perhaps more than evi r he did, and yet still differ | 
3 ’ou, or that your grief would consume itself by liberty from him ; and he that, it may Ik.*, is idle, will Imve ' 
and time, your ladj^ship knows very well I never ae- me study on, and inform myself lu*Tfi*r, ami so to the 
cused it, nor ever increased it by the common formal end of my life, then 1 easily untU‘rsta!Hl whut he ' 
W'a^'S of attempting to assuage it: and this, I am sure, means by informing, which is, In short, that I must j 
is the lirst office of the kind I ever performed, other- do it till I eome tt) be of his opinion. | 

wise than in the most ordinaiy forms. I was in ho[>es If he that, perha]M, pursues his j)leasuros or inte- j 
t what was so violent eould not be lon^r: but when I rests as much or more than 1 <lo, and allows me to , 


observed it to grow stronger with age, and increase 
1 like a stream tlie further it ran ; ivlien 1 saw it draw 
j out to such unhappy eonsequenees, and threaten not 
i less than your eliild, yoiir healtli, and your Jite, I 
, j could no longer forbear this endeavour. Nor ean 1 
I' end it -vvithout begging of a our ladyship, for <iod\s 
i sake, lor your own, for that of your children and your 
f friends, your country and your family, that aou would 
i no longer abandon yourself h* so discon>olatt‘ a j»a.— 
j sion ; but that you Avtuild at length awaken Anur 
|i piety, give way to your pnuh uee, or, at least, r«uise up 
1 the invincible spirit of the Percies, Avhich nev(*r yet 
1' shrunk at any disaster; that you \v»iuld s<<metimes 
j j remember the great honours and fortuin's of ytuir 
j! family, not ulAvays the Iodises ; eheri>li tho-^e veins of 
good humour that are so natural to a on, and sear up 
! those of ill, that Avould make you so unkind (•> your ^ 
I children and t() yours('lf: aTid, abovt* all, that \ou 
i , would enter nfion the I'ares (4' your ijealth and your 
!i life. For my part, I knoAv nothing tiiat e<>uld be m. 
j . great an lionour ami Ji satisliiction to me, as if a our 
j ladyship Avould own me to have c<»n(ribute.l t«)\vard-» 
j this cure ; but, liowever, none can pt rhaps more jnstly 

I pretend to your pardon fur tiie att<*nipt, since there i^ 

II none, I am sure, who has iiUvavs had la lieart a greutvr 
j | honour for your ladyship\s family, nor ean have nn*re 
I j esteem for you, than, madam, ymir most obedient .ami 
j| most humble servant. 

[Rif/III of Prii'dtt' Jud ij/)duf ill 1lfJitji(tn.\ 

jj Whosoever designs the change of r(‘ligion in a 
1 i countiy or government, by any <»ther means than that 
j j of a general conversion of the people, or tin* greatest 
I part of them, tlesigns all the mischiefs to a nation 
that use to usher in, or attend, the two greatest dis¬ 
tempers of a state, eivil war or t v runny ; which are 
violence, op})rcssion, cruelty, ra])ine, intemperance, 
injustice ; and, in short, the miserable effusion of 
human blood, and the confusion of all laws, onlers, 
and virtues among men. 

Such coiisequem-es as these, 1 doubt, are sometliing 
more than the disputed opinions of any man, or any 
particular assembly of men, can be Avorth ; since the 
great and general end of all religion, next to num’s 
happiness hereafter, is their happiness liere; as ap¬ 
pears by the commandments of (Jod being the best 
and greatest moral and civil, ns Avell as divine j>re- 
cepts, that have been given to a nation ; and by the 
rewards proposed to the piety of the .lews, throughout 
the Old 'I'cfitament, which were the blessings of this 
life, as health, length of age, number of children, 
plenty, peace, or victory. 

Kow, tlic way to our future happiness has Wm per¬ 
petually disputed throughout the world, and must be 
left at last to the impressions made upon every man’s 
belief and conscience, either by natural or super- i 
natural arguments and means; which impression* 
men may disguise or dissemble, but no man can I 


have as goo<i sense as he l\as in all other matters, tells | 
me I should be of his opinion, but that ])as>iion or | 
iiitt*re.'.t blimls me ; iiidess he can coin ince me hoAV , 
or where this lit*>. he is but Avhert* he was; only pre- 
teii<ls to know me better than I do nivsflf, who (‘unnof 
j iniUL'ine wliv 1 .•'hould n<>t ha\e us nuu h care «»f mv 
soul as he has of his, * 

A man that tells me iny (•j<inii>ns are absurd or 
ridiculous, impertinent t>r unrta-oTiabh', IsVame ibev 
ilitfer from bi>, x^etus to in:end u iiuarnd instead ol a 
«lispute, and calls iiu* tool, or nuidnuin, wjih a little 
more eircuinstanee : tbounji^ ]»erhaps, 1 pass ft»r one 
us AVidl in my sauiscs us be, us pertinent in talk, and 
as prudent in lili* : a et lliC'e an* t he eoniuion civiliti«'s, 
in religious ariiuiaent, <'f sutbei(>ut and conet*itc<l men, i 
who talk mu<*h ol right reason, ami mean always their 
oun, and make tlieir pri\ati* imagination ihf* im^asure 
of gA'iM'ral truth. I’ui 'iieh languai.^- <lt*iermiij('s all i 
between us, and the dispute Aoim-s to end iu three ; 
AAtU'tK at last, uhiel: it miohl as \a.!! hate ended in j 
at lirst, 'I'hat lie is in the richt, and I am itr the 
AM’one. I 

'I he other great t nd i-f religion, w hich is our happi- i 
, IU >s here, has been g'enerally a'jr«*ed on by all man- ; 
j kitid, jis uj'peurs in tlu* records «if jdl their Iuaas, as i 
I Avell as all tlu ir religions, bieh r*onu* tt( bi* establi«.hed ! 

I by the fvuieurretu'e of men's customs and opinions ; > 
though ill the lall«'r, that etuicurrenee may liave Imm-ii { 
prodtiecd by <li\ine i]npre,s>ions or ius|drail<>iis. for ' 
all a'gr(‘e iu teaching and eoinmandiiig, in ]>lanting ’ 
and inqiroving, *11101 ordy tlios(. monil virliu's whicli 
4*onduee to the felicity and ttamjuilliiv of every 
private maids lifi*, but also thos*' manners and dis- ' 
jH)>itions that tend to tlie pea<‘<‘, order, ami safety of ' 
all civil s^K-ioiles and go\ernments atmuig mem Ni*r 
couhl 1 ever undcrstaiul how those who call tliem- 
selves, and the Avorld usually cjills, rv/o/ho/v im u, come 
t<» put so gn‘ut weiglrt upon those juunts of belief 
which men ueAer have agreed in, and so little upon 
those ot virtue and morality, in which they have 
hardly e\er dis.'igreed. Nor Avliy a state should ven- ; 
ture tin* subversion r»f their peace, and their order, 
Avliieh are certain good.s, and so universnlly est<‘emed, 
lor the jrrojiagation (»f unrertain or contested ojiinionH. 

[Poi fical (Hen i < 

'•'f 

The iiKwc true and natural sourca* of prwtry ntay l>e j 
discoA’cred by observing to what g<Kl thii^ inspiration > 
was ascribed by the ancients, Avhich avmm Apoll<», or the ^' 
sun, esteemed among tliem the god of letiniing in 
general, but more particularly of music and of p<H.‘try. ; j 
The mystery of this fable ineans, i suppoHc, that a . * 
certain noble and vital lieat of temper, but especially ' 
of the brain, is the true spring of these two parts or |{ 
sciences : this wiia that celestial tire which gave tnich j j 
a pleasing motion and agitation to the minds of those : 
men that have lK*en so much admired in the world, j 
i that raises such infinite image* of things so agreeable 1 
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iu»d delightful to mankind ; by the influence of thi« 
sun are produced those golden and inexhaustcd mineK 
of indention^ which has furnished the world with trea¬ 
sures HO highly e«teerne<,l, and ho universallv known 
and iiHcd, in all the regions that have yet been dis* 
covered. From this arises that elevation of genius 
which can never be produced by any art or study, by 
pains or by indvistry, which cannot be taught by 
precepts or examples ; ami therefore is agreed by all 
to be the pure ami free gift of lieaven or of nature, 
and to Ik* a fire kind led out of some hidden spark <d’ 
the very first concejdion. 

flut though invention y>e the mother of po«*try, yet 
this child is, like all v*thers, boni naked, aiid must be 
i»ourished with <‘are, elothed with exactness and ele¬ 
gance, educated with imlustry, instructed with art, 
impvovi‘d by appli<'ation, corro4’t<;d witli severity, ami 
accomplished with labour and with time, before it 
arrives at any great perfisdlon or grow th : ^tis certain 
that no composition requires so many several ingre¬ 
dients, or of mor<* ditl'erent sorts than this; nor that, 
to excel in any qualities, there arc necessary m> many 
gifts of natim*, and so many improvements of learning 
ami of art. I’ur there must be a univ'' sal genius, of 
great compass as well ns gn-at elevatlf>ri, 'i'here must 
V>e a spriL'fttly imaginatioji or fumy, fcriib' in a thou- 
saJid jiroductioH't, ranging over intinit<‘ grouml, pierc¬ 
ing int<» every corner, ami, by the light of that true 
j)oetical fire, (liscov<‘ring a tluuisand little bodies or 
images in the woi-hl, a*.d siiuilitmles among tlnuii, 
imseen to common eye>, ujid wliicli could not be 
<liscoven‘il vvilhont*th*r rays of that sun. 

Jh-sides the heat of invention and liveliness of wit, 
tlicre must l»e tlje coldness of g'oo^l sen^e and sound¬ 
ness of judgment, to distinguisli between tliing^s ami 
conceptions, wliich, at tirst sjglit, or upon short ghuices, 
seem ulik('; to clioi»-:e, unupig intinit<* produ<*tions of ^ 
wit and fumy, wdiich arc wiutli ]*reserving and culti¬ 
vating, and which are better stiHe<l in llie birth, or 
thrown away when they are horn, as not wortli hring- 
iiig ttp. \\ ithout tin* forces ol’ wit, till }>oetrv is flat 
ami langtiishing ; witliout the succours of judgment, 
’tis wild and extravagant. 'I’ln* true wit of poesy is, 
that su<*h contrarlt's must m<‘et to (‘omposc it ; a 
genius hotii penetrating ami solid ; in expression both 
delicacy and torcc ; and tl»e frame fabric of a true 
j>oem must have s<unetlung both sublime ami jtnt, 
amazing ami ugreealde. There mAist be a gn*at 
agitation of mind to invent, a great ealm to jmige 
and correct ; tlu*re must Iw* up<»n the same tree, ami 
at the sjime time, both flower ami fruit. To work up 
this metal ii»to i*\<|uisitc figure, there must be em¬ 
ployed the fire, the hammer, t)»e chisel, and the file. 
There* iimst Ikj a general know’h'dge both of nature and 
of arts, ami, to go the lowest that can Ik*, tln re are 
required .vea/'/M, judgment, and application ; for, w ith¬ 
out this last, all the rest will not .serve turn, and none 
ever w*as a great j»oct that applictl himself much to 
anything else. 

When 1 sj-eak of poetry, 1 moan not an o»le or an 
tdegy, a song or a satire ; nor hy a p«»et the composer 
of Jinv of these, but of a just ])Ocm ; ami after all I 
have said, Tis no wonder tliere shoubl be so few that 
appeared in any parts or any ages <d’ the world, or 
that such as have should be so tiiuch admired, and 
have almost divinity juscribed to them and to their 
works. 

1 do not here intcml to make a further critic upon 
pot?try, which were too gri*at a lal)our; nor to give 
rules for it, which were as gr£*at a presunjption: be¬ 
sides, there has been so much pajK*r blotted upon these 
subjects, in this curious and censuring age, that Tis 
all grown tedious, or n^petition. The modern French 
wits (or pretenders) have been vciy^ aevert? in their 
censures, and exact in their rules, I think to very 
little purpose; for I know not why they might not 


have contented themselves with those given by Aris¬ 
totle and Horace, and have translated them rather 
than commented upon them; for all they have done 
has been no more; ho as they seem, by their writings 
of tills kind, mther to have valued themselves, than 
irny/roved anybody else. The truth is, there is some¬ 
thing ill the f/cM<Twr of poetry too libertine to be con¬ 
fined to so many rules; and whoever goes about to 
subject it to such constraints, loses both its spirit and 
grace, which are ever native, and never learned, even 
of the Ik'si imist«*rs. ’Ti.s as if, to make excellent 
honey, you should cut oft'the wings of your bees, con- 
fim* them to their hive or their stands, and lay flowers 
InTurc them sucli as you think the sweetest, and like 
to yield tie' finest extraction ; you had as good pull 
* ut their stings, and make arrant drones of them. 1 
T'hey must range through fields, as wadi as gardens, | 
choose such flow'ers as they please, and liy proprieties ■ 
and scents they onlv know’ and distinguish: they ! 
must work up their cells with admirable art, extract ' 
tlieir honey with Infinite labour, and /er it from the 
wax with sueh distinction and choice, a»s belongs to i 
none but themselves to perform or to judge. j 

Si' >\ illiarri Tt.*^lJ)ll'*^ Kasaif upern the Ancient and 
M< ic/n Lfarnifuj gave occasioii to one of the most 
celebrated literary e otroversies which have oc¬ 
curred in Kngland. Tin* composition of it was 
suggested to him principally by a French work of 
(Tiarles IVrrault. on ‘ The Age of Ijouis the Great,’ 
in which, with the view of rtatt(*ring the pride of 
the (jntnd motut/ fpie, it was affirmed that the writers 
of antiquity had Inen excelled by those of modern 
times. This doctrine excited a warm controversy 
in Fraiu'c, w here tlie j>iK*t Boileaii was among those 
by whom it was strenuously opposed. It was in i 
Indialf of the ancients that Sir William Temple also ' 
took the field. T’iie first of the enemy's arguments ; 
whic*li be controverts, is tlie allegation, ‘ that we ; I 
i must have more knowledge than the ancients, | 
iK’cau.se we liave the advantage both of theirs and ' 
our own ; just as a dwarf standing upon a giant's ; \ 

I shoulders sees more and farther than lie.’ To this | 
he replies, that tlie ancients may have derived vast i ‘ 
stores of know letige from their predecessors, ]mmel>', 
the ('hinese, Egyptians, ( lialdeans, Persians, Syri- ; 
ans, and dews. Among these nations, says he, ‘were , ? 

planteil ;in*l euUivateii mighty growths of astronomy, | 
astrology, magic, geometry, natural pliiloso]>hy, and ! ’ 

ancient story; ami from these sources Grpheus, ; ! 

Homer, Ivvcurgus, Pythagoras, Plato, and others of ' | 

the ancients, an? acknowledged to have drawn all , ^ 

those deptlis of knowledge or learning which have I | 
made them so renowned in all succeeding ages.’ 

Here Temple manifests wonderful ignorance and j 
credulit}’ in assuming Jis fac*ts the veriest fables of | j 
the aiieit*nts, particularly with res]H*et to (fqiheiis, * 
of whom lit? aherwards speaks in conjunction with ; 
that ei|iially authentic? personage, Arion, and in 'j 
reference to whose musical powers he ask.s triiim- | i 
phantly, ‘ What are lK*come of tlie elianus of music, |! / 
by which men and lR?asts, fishes, fowls, and serpents, | > 
were so frequently enchanted, and their very natures ; 
changed; hy whii'h the pa.ssions of men were raised ; 
to the greatest height ami violence, and then as sud- ;, 
denly appeased, so that they might lx* justly said 
to lie turned into lions or lambs, into wolves or into | 
harts, by the jiowers and cliarms of this admirable 1 
music?' In the same credulous spirit, he aflUrms , 
that * The more ancient sages of Greece appear, by 
the characters remaining of them, to have been 
much greater men than Hippocrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon, They were generally princes or lawgivers 
of their countries, or at least offered or invited to be 
so, either of their own or of others, that desired 
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them to frame or reform their several institutions of 
civil government. They were commonly excellent 
poets and great physicians: they were so learned 
in natural philosophy, that they foretold not only 
eclipses in tlie heavens, but earthquakes at land, 
and storms at sea, great droughts, and great jdagues, 
much plenty or much scarcity of certain sorts of 
fruits or grain; not to mention the magical powers 
attributed to several of them to allay storms, to 
raise gales, to appease commotions of the i)eople, to 
make plagues cease; which qualities, whether upon 
any gromid of truth or no, yet, if well believed, must 
have raised them to that strange height they were 
at, of common esteem and honour, in their own and 
succeeding ages.’ The objection occurs to hiiii, as one 
likely to be set up by the admirers of modern learn¬ 
ing, that there is no evidence of the existence of 
books before those now either e xtant or on record. 
This, however, gives him no iilanri : for it is very 
! doubtful, he tells us, whether hooks, though tliey 
] may be helps to knowledge, and serviceable in dit- 
? fusing it, ‘are necessmy ones, or miieh :idvanee any 
' otlier science beyond the particular records of 
actions or registers of time'—as if any exjimpU* 
could be adduced of science having flourished where 
tnidition was the only mode of handing it down! 
His notice of astronomy is equally liidicn)iis: ‘'riu^re 
is nothing new in astronomy,’ says he, ‘to vie with 
the ancients, unless it he the Copemiean system '—a 
system which overturns th(‘ Avhole fabrii* of ancuent 
astronomical science, though Temple declares with 
great simplicity that it ‘ has made no change in 
the conclusions of astronomy.’ In comparing ‘the 
great wits among the moderns’ witli the authors of 
antiquity, he mentions no Englishmen except Sir 
Philip Sidney, Hacon, and Selden, leaving Shak- 
spearc and Milton altogcdher out of view. How 
little he was qualifled to judge of the comparative 
merits of ancient and iiKKlern authors, is evident not 
only from his total ignorance of tlie Greek language, 
hut from the very limited knowledge of Englisli lite¬ 
rature evinced by his esteeming Sir Phili[> Sidney 
to l)e ‘ both the gi'catest poet and the noblest genius 
of any that have left writings bcliind them, and 
' published in ours or any other modern language.’ 
He farther declares, that after Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Spemser, he * knows none of the iiioderns that have 
made any acdiievements in heroic poetry worth re¬ 
cording.’ l)es(!artes and Hobbes are * tlu; only new I 
philosophers that have made entries upon the noble ! 
stage of tlie sciences for fifteen hundred years past/ 
and these ‘ have by no means eclipsed the lustre of 
Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and others of the ancients.’ 
Bacon, Newton, and Boyle, are not regarded as })hi- 
losophers at all. But the most unlucky blundcT 
committed by Temple on this w;ea.sion was his 
adducing the Greek Epistles of Phaluris in sup¬ 
port of the proposition, that ‘ the ohlest laioks w e 
have are still in their kind the lie.st.’ These Ej>is- 
tles, says he, ‘1. think to have more grace, more 
spirit, more force ofirit^atid genius, than any others 
I liaveirocii/'SlHrgFancieht of mmlem.’ Some critics, 
Ketfcdmlfs, havie Asserted that they are not the pro¬ 
duction of Phalaris (w'lio lived in Sicily more than 
five centuries before Christ), but of some writer in 
the declining age of Greek literature. In reply to 
tliesc sceptics, he enumerates such transcendent 
excellences of the Epistles, that any man, he thinks, 

‘ must have little skill in iminting that cannot find 
out this to be an original.’ The celebrity given to 
these Epistles by the publication of Temple’s Essay, 
led to the appearance of a new edition of them at 
Oxford, under the name of Charles Boyle as editor, 
Boyle, while preparing it for the press, got into a 
quarrel with the celebrated critic Richard Bentle 5 % a 
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man deeply versed in Greek literature; on whom he 
inserted a bitter reflection in his preface. Bentley, 
in revenge, demonstrated the Epistles to be a forgery, 
taking occasion at the same time to sjieak some- 
wdiat irreverently of Sir William Temi)le. Boyle, 
with the assistance of Aldrich, Atterbury, and 
other Christ-church doctors (who, indeed, were the 
real combatants), sent fortli a reply, the jdausibility 
of whieh seemed to give him the sdvantage; till 
Bentley, in a most trimnphant rejoinder, exposed the 
. gross ignorance which lay concealed under the wit 
and assumption of his opjionents. To these parties, 
howH'A’er, the controversy was not ('onfiiied. Boyle 
and his friends Avere backed by the siireasticpowers, 
if not lu'tlie learning, ofl’ope, Swift, Garth, Aliddle- 
ton, and others. Swift, who eam(‘ into the field on 
behalf of liis jiatron Sir William ’J'emjile, ])uhlished 
on this occasion his fanions ‘ Battle of the Books,’ 
and to the end of his life eontiimed to speak of Bent- 
h'v in .tla' language of hatred and eontenqit. In the 
Avork just mentioned, SArift has rldii^nied not only 
that scholar, hut also his friend the Rev. ^Villiam 
Wotton, Avho had ojqiosed ’remple in a treatise 
entitled ‘ Ih tUa'tions upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning,’ juihlislud in IfiiM. To som<* parts of 
that treatise Sir William Avrote a reply, (he fol¬ 
lowing passage in Avhi( ii suggested, Ave doubt not, 
tlie satiriqal aeeoiint given long afterwards hv Swift 
in ‘Gullivor's 'rravels,' of the experimental rcficarehes 
of the jirojeetors at l.agoda, ‘What has Iteen p»ro- 
<!uee<i for the use, heiudit, or jiluisure of mankind, 
hv all the airy speculations of those Aviio have passed 
for tlu' great advancers of knoAvledge and learning | 
these last fifty years (Avhieh is the date of our 
I modern pretenders'), 1 confoss I am >et to seek, and 
should he very glad to find. 1 have imleed heard nf 
Avotnlrous iireteii.^ions and visions of men ]H>sses8e<l 
Avitli notions of the strange advancement of learning 
and seienei'.s on fiKit in this age, and the progress 
they ari‘ like to make in the next; as tlie universal 
medieine, Avliieli w ill eortainly cure all that liuve it ; 
the pliilosoplier's .stone, Avhieli Avill he found out by 
men tliat care not for rielu'S ; the* transfusion of 
young blood into old men’s vein.s, Avhieh Avill make 
them as gamesome as the lambs from Avliieh 'tis 
to he derived ; a universal language, Avhieh may 
serve all ineii's. turn Avheii tiny have forgot their | 
own; the kiioAvkdge of one another’s tlioughts / 
Avithout the grievous trouble of speaking; the art / 
(jf fiyii.g, till a man huiqien.s to fail doAvn and break \\ 
liis neck ; double-huttomed ship.s, Avhereof noiu'can i! 
(.‘ver he cast aA\ ay hesidc's the first that w as imuJi-; |j 
the admirable Aurtues of that noble and necessary / 
juice culled .sjiittle, Avhie.h will come to la* sold, and i; 
very cheap, in the ajiothecaries'shojis ; discoveries 1 
of new worlds in the jilaiiets, and voyage.s liet w een 11 
this and that in the moon to be imule as freiiuently s 
as hetween York ami London: whieh such jKior j 
mortids us 1 am think a.s wild as those of Ariosto, 1 
hut w'ithout half so much wit, or so iniieh instruc¬ 
tion; for there, tliesi; modern sages may knoAv 
where they may hope in time to find their lo.'it I 
senses, pre.served in vials, with tliose of Orlando.’ jj 

AV1LI.IA3I WoaTO.N. 

William Wo'rroN (16GG-172G), a clergyman in 
Buckinghamsliire, whom we have mentioned a« the 
author of a reply to Sir AViliiam Temple, wrote 
various other works, of AA’liieh none deserves to be 
specified except his condemnatory remarks on Swift’s 
‘ Tale of a Tub.* In childhood, his talent for languages 
was so extraordinary and ])recociou8, that AA'hen five 
years old he was able to read Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, almost as well as English. At the age of 
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I twelve ]je took the degree of bachelor of arts, pre¬ 
viously t(» which he liad gained an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with several additional languages, includ¬ 
ing Arabic, Syriac, and (>}ialdee ; as well as with 
geograpljy, logic, philosoj)iiy, chronology, and ma¬ 
thematics, As in many similar cases, however, the 
expectations lu'ld out by his early proficiency were 
not justified by atiy great achievements in after life. 
VV'e quot(? the follow ing passagi^ from his T{ejieclUms 
upon Ancient and Alodern JLearniruj (1004), chiefly 
because? it records the change of inannerH which 
took place among literary men during the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

S- t f/M'/i'/O ’In I'.nijhindA 

he hi'^t of Sir Willlarn 'iVinplc’s reasons of the 
great decay of modern learning is pedantry; tin? 
urging of vv))i(?h is an evident argument that Ins dii^- 
ronrsc is h-vclloil ugainst learning, not a'< it stands 
now, Init as it was fifty or sixty yeurs ago. For the 
iKov p}nloso]diy has introduced so gnvtt a corrcsjion- 
dcncc lu,tw<cn nu‘h of hrarnin!.r and men of hnsiness ; 
whicli has also h :cn increased by other accidents 
aiiiongst tkeinasUfi's of other I(?arncd »)rofcs''i<uis ; and | 
that ])edantry which fornurlv was almost universal is 
now itj a g^rcut measure <lisnsed, (‘specially aniongst 
the young nuMi, wlio are tauglit in the nni>er''iti(‘S to 
laugh a( that lrei[uent citation of scrap-, of Latin in 
common discourse, or ujioii urgnineiits that (h» n(*t 
rotjuir(‘ it ; and that nause(»us <tsteniatton of reading 
and seliolarship in juihlic eompanic-., which formerly 
was so much in fashiioi. Atfeeting to wriu* politely 
in mot-lt‘rn language-, ('-]»eeially the i'reneh and ours, 
has als(» Indped \eiy much to lessen it, Imhuu-c it has 
onahlt'd ahundanee of men, who wantetl academical 
education, to lalk pluu-.il»ly, and some exactly, upon 
very many learmsl suhjecis. 'lids also has made 
writers luiMtually careful t(t u\oi<l tliose imp(‘ni- 
neiicc- ^\hleh tlu y know would la' taken notice of and 
lidieuled ; and it is prohahle lliat a careful j»eru .d 
of the line new I’rencli hooks, W'hieli of late \(‘ars have 
hcen git'i'dily sougld after liy tlie politer sort ot genilc- 
iiu'ii and scholar-, may in thi> particular hate done 
aluimlaiicc <if good, lly this nuans, and hy the help 
al-u of some (^tln r eoneurieiit CRtise", thos(‘ wlio xvere 
not h ariied themselves being able to yuiintain disjutles 
with lliosc tliat were, torc\ (I tln tn to talk m<>rc warilx, 
and brought them, by little and litthg to h»* (tUt of 
countenunce at that \ain thrusting of their Icarnijig 
into everything, wltich ht fore hud been hut too visible. 

SIR MA'lTIIi:W Hai.r. 

Sir Matthew IIaei: (1009 -1076) not only ac¬ 
quired «onu? reputation as a literary man, but is 
ci lobratcd m one of the most li]»riglit judges that 
have? ever sat vqion the English bciu.'h, Hollt in bis 
studies and in the exercise- of his profession he dis¬ 
played uncommon industry, which was favoured by 
his at'quaintaiicc* with Schlcn, vdio (?st(‘C’ined him so 
highly as to appoint him bis executor. Hale was a 
judge lx>th in the time of the C(Rnmtniwealtb and 
under Charles IL, who appointed him <?hlef baron 
of the exchequer in 1060, and lord chief-justice of 
the king’s bencli ek?ven years after. In the former 
ciii)ucity, one of lus most notable and least creditable 
acts w'us the condemnation of some persons accused 
of witchcraft at Bury 8t Edmunds in 10(14. Amidst 
the immorality of Charles 11.'s reign, Sir Matthew' 
Hale stands an impartial, 

iiiJrflfupTO^jmd determined airnmistrator of jus¬ 
tice. "Tliouifi^ a and devout, as well as 

ripitCous disposition, his manners ore said to have 
been austere; he was, moreover, opinionative, and 
accessible to flattery. In a previous page, we have 


extracted from Baxter a cliaracter of this estimable 
man. The productions of his pen, which are many 
and various, relate chiefly to natural philosophy, 
divinikv, and law. His religious opinions were Cal- 
vinistical; and his chief theological work, entitled 
Contemplations^ Moral and Divine^ retains consider¬ 
able popularity among serious people of that persua¬ 
sion. Asa KiK'cirnen of his style, we present a letter 
of advice to his children, written about the year 
1662. 

[ 0 /i Coaversation.'] 

I)KAK Chii.uui.n I thank flod I came well to Far- 
ringt(m this day, about five o’clock. And as I -.lave 
some leisure time at my inn, } (;annot sj>end it more 
to my own satisfaction, and your benefit, than, by a 
b tt(?r, to give you some good counsel. The subject 
shall be coru.-erning your speech ; because much of the 
goofl or evil that befalls persons arist's from the well 
or ill mamiging of tlieir eonversation. When I hare 
leisure and ojq?ortunity, I shall give you my direc¬ 
tions on otln r subjects. 

Ne^ (‘r sj» .‘ak anything for a truth which yon know j 
or believe to be false. Lying is a great sin against ! 
(L . 1 . who gave ii» a tongue to sp<?ak the truth, and : 
not falsehood. It is a great offence against humanity 
ii?-t lf; fur, where there is no regard to truth, there 
('an be no safe soci(‘ty between man and man. And 
it is an injury to tlie speaker; for, besides the dis¬ 
grace which it brings ujjon him, it occasions so much 
haseiiess of mind, tluit lie can scarcely tell truth, or 
axoid lying, even when lie Inns no colour of necessity 
for it ; and, in time, lie comes to such a pass, that as 
other people cannot believe he speaks truth, so he 
himself scaiToly knows wlien he tells a falsehood. 

A-^ you must be careful not to lie, so you musk 
av(.id coming near it, Y(»u must not ecpiivocatc, nor 
speak anything j>ositively for xvhich you have no 
uutiioritv but report, or conjecture, or opinion. 

liCt your words be few, especially when your sdpe- 
riors, or strangers, are jxresenr, lest you betray your 
oxvn weakness, and rub yourselves of the opportunity, 
which you might otherxvise have had, to gain know¬ 
ledge, xvi>dom, and ex]»erienc(:‘, by hearing those 
wlutin yon silence by your impertinent talking. 

Be not too earnest, loud, or violent in your conver¬ 
sation. Sibuu'c your ojiponent with reason, not with 
noise. 

Be careful not to interrupt another when lie is 
speaking; liear him out, and you will understand 
liim the better, and be able to give him the better 
an^^w'er. 

Consider before* you speak, especially xvhen the busi¬ 
ness is of moment ; weigh ilie sense of what you mean 
to utter, and the expressions you intend to use, that 
they may bo .siguificant, 4 uTtinei>t, and inoffensive. 
Ineonsidernte. pechons do not think till they 8i>eak ; 
or tlu'v speak, and then think. 

Some men excel in husbandry, some in gardening, 
some in mathematics. In conversation, leani, as near 
OR you can, xvhere the skill or ex(‘ellencc of any per¬ 
son lies ; put him niton talking on that subject, ob¬ 
serve wliat 1 h? says, k(H?p it in your memory, or com¬ 
mit it to writing. By this means you will glean the 
worth and knowledge of everybody you couverse xvith ; 
and, at an easy rate, acquire what may bo of use to 
you on many occasions. 

When you are in company xvith light, vain, imper¬ 
tinent persons, let the observing of their failings make 
you the more cautious both in your (conversation with 
them and in your general behaviour, that you may 
avoid their errors. 

If any one, whom you do not know to be a person 
of truth, sobriety, and weight, relates strange stoides, 
he not too ready to believe or report them ; and yet 
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(unless he is one of your familiar acquaintance) be 
not too forward to contradict liim. If the occasion 
requires you to declare your opinion, do it modestly 
and gently, not bluntly nor coarsely ; by this means 
you will avoid giving offence, or being abused for too 
much credulity. 

If a man, whose integrity you do not very well 
know, makes you great and extraordinary proft'ssions, 
do not give much credit to him. Probably^ you will 
find that he aims at something besides kindness to 
you, and that when he has served his turn, or been 
disappointed, his regard for you will grow <*(»ol. 

Beware also of him who flattc'rs you, and commends 
! you to your face, or to one who he thinks will tell 
i you of it ; most probably he has either deceiv<‘d and 
abused you, or means to do so. Itemember the fable 
of the fox commending the singing of the erow, who 
had something in her mouth which tlie fox wanted. 

; Be careful that you do not eonmi('n<l yourselves. 
It is a sign that your rejuitatlon is small and sinking, 
if your own tongue must prjiist* you ; and it i< fulsome 
and unpleasing to others to liear such eoinmenda- | 
i tions. j 

I Speak well of the absent ’v;!ienever you hn^ o a suit- j 
able opportunity. Never speak ill of tlnni. or of 
j anybody, unless you arc* sure' they deserv<> it, and 
; unless it is neeessary for their amendment, or for the 
, safety and benefit of others. 

i Avoid, in y(tur ordinary eonniinnieations, not ojdy 
' oaths, but all imj)recations and eariu'st protestation'', 
j Forbear scotting and i<'sting at tlie eondition <»r 
! natural defects of any pcixui. Such otbuices leave 
! a deep impression ; and they often ('ost a man «l(*ar. 
j Be very careful tliat }ou give no reproachful, iiie- 
I nacing, or spiteful words to any ]»erson. (o.>od words 
I make friends ; bad words make enemies. It is great 
prudeiK’e to gain as many ti iends as we honest ly ean, 

' especially when it may l>e done at so ea'-y a rate as a 
' good word ; and it is great folly to niakt* an enemv 
by ill words, which are of no jidvantju'c to the parry 
who uses them, ^^’lun fanlt" are <‘oimnitt(‘d, th<‘v 
may, and ))y Ji suiieiior they mu't, be rej»rove<l: but 
let it be done without rejuoaeh or bitterness ; other¬ 
wise it will lose its due einl tiiid use, and, instead «)f 
reforming the offence, it will exasperate the otieiuler, 

; and lay the reprover justly o}>eii to repna^f. 

I If a person he j)assinnate, and give you ill language, 
rather j)itv him than ho moved to anger. ^'<»u will 
{ find that silence, or a erv gentle words, c.re the ino.Mt 
i' exquisite revenge for reproaches ; tin y will either cure 
• the distemper in the angry nnin, and make him 
l! sorry for his passion, or tin y will be a seven' reproof 
; and punishment to him. P>\it, at jiny rate, thry will 
{ preserve your innocence, give you the deHerve<l n'pu- 
; tatioii of wisdom and mo<leraiiun, and keep up tlto 
I serenity and comj)Osnre of your mind. I'iission and 
I anger make a man unfit for everything that becomes 
him as a man or as a C'hrlstian. 

I Never utter any j)rofane speeches, nor make a jest j 
j of any ScriptJire expressions. When y<ui ju'onounce : 

, the name of fJod or of Christ, or rejteat any passages | 

! or words of Holy Scri[»ture, <lo it w ith re\ercncf and 
seriousness, and not lightly, for that is ‘taking the 
j name of (lod in vain.’ 

I If you hear of any unseemly expressions used in 
I religious exercises, do not juiblish them ; endeavour 
j to forget thcju ; or, if you mention them at all, let it 
j be with pity and sorrow, not with derision or repn)ach. 
i Read these directions often ; think of them serl- 
! ouflly ; .and^ic^ctisc them diligenttyl Voii'"will find 
'' them useful in ycriTrcmrrcrsatloii; which w ill be every 
(lay the more evident to you, as your judgment, 
understanding, and experience increase. 

I have little further to add at tliis time, but my 
wish and comtnand that you will remember the former 
counsels that I have frequently given yon , Begin and 


end the day with private i)niyer; read the Scriptures I 
often and seriously; be attentive to tlie public wmr- 1 
shi})of (lod. Keep yourselves in some useful employ- i 
ineiit; for idleness is the nursery of vain and sinful • 
thoughts, which corruj>t the luiml, and disorder the 
life. He kind and loving to o»ie anotlicr. Honour 
your minister. JW' not hitter nor harsh to my 8(U-- 
vants. Be rt‘sp('ctful to all. Bc'ar my absence pa- ' 
tiently and cbeejlully. Behave as il 1 wei-o present 
among yon and saw you. Bemember, you have; a 
greater Father tban 1 am, who always, and in all 
places, beh«dds you, and knows your hearts and 
tlioughts. Study to requite niv low' and care for you 
with dutifuliK's'^, observance, and obedience; and 
aeeoiint it an honour that you hav(' an opportunity, 
by ymir attention, faithfulness, and industry, to ]iuy i 
some )>art (tf that debt which, by the laws of nature | 
and of gratitude, yon owe to me. Be frugal lu my j 
famllv, hut h.’t tlien* be no want ; and juovide c<m- 
veiiientlv tor the poor. , 

I )>ray (lod fc. fil] yroir lu-art'^ ^vith In'; ;:rraee, fi'ar, j 
and lo\c, ami to let you see tlie coniibrt aud mlvan- j 
tage o( serving liiiii ; am! that iri> 1'les^illy, and pro- j 
sem'e. and dire<-tion, may be with yu, and incr vou { 
all.— 1 am \<'ur e\er !o\ini: I’atlier. ' 

1 

laiglaml, during the latter lialfof the seventeenth 
(‘cnturv, was adorned by threi* illustrious philoso¬ 
phers, wlu), be.sides makiuLT iinporttint (’ontributions 
to seieiiee, were distinguished by the simplicity am! 
moral excellenee ot'tiu. ir ]tersonal eluirat ter, and an 
ardent devotion to tlu' interests of ndioioti, virtue, 
ami frutb. We allude to .lolm liOcke, Rola-rt Boyle, 
aud .‘^ir Isaai' Newton. " ’ 

i 

.TOIIN 1,(K'KT:. 


.Tons Locki-;. tlu- sou of a gmitleman in Somerset- 
sbire. was born in and atier reeeiving Ins ele- 



in the latter city lie resided from le.*!! till 1664, 
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durini^ wliicli period he l>e(*aTne disgusted with the 
verbal subtleties of tTi^ AfisIcVfelt^^^ pluloaophyt 
'wdileh Tie foiiud untVTittftli and devoid pf praetietd 
utility. Jlaviu!^^ dhiisen tlie profession of medicine, 
Hie~TnTi(le cnnsidr'rHbh? proeress in the necessary 
studies; but finding tlie delicacy of liis constitution 
an ol)stacle to snecessfiiT^practice, he at length Jiban- 
! doned his design. In 1(164, h(‘5UM-()in])anied, in the 
I capacity of secretary, Sir Walter A’anc, who was sent 
j by (diaries II. as envoy to the Idector of Ilranden- 
j burg during tlie Duteli war: some lively and inte- 
j resting letters written by him from (Germany on this 
I occasion have recently lieen publisheil by Lord King. 

I Those who are aecjiiainled witli J.ockc* only in the 
' character of a, grave jihilosojilim-, will jieiaist^ with 
|i interest tlu lollowiiig humorous account, which he 
jj gives to one of his iViends, of some ('hristmas reli- 
> gious (.a*remonies witiussecl hv him in a ehiireh at 
I C'leves. ^ Aliont om; in tin* morning I went a gos- j 
jj siping to oiir lady. 'I’hink me not jirofane, for the j 
I nanu! is a great deal modcstcr than the service I 1 
I' was at. 1 shall not de.serihe all the jiartieulars I 
i observed in tliat chnrcli, being tlic ]n‘ineipal <jf the 
; ('atholies in ( lives, Imt only those that were ]uir- 
! tieiilar to flu* oec;isi»»n. Near the high altar was a 
1 little altar lor this day's solemnity : the seenc was a 
I stjihle, wherein was an o.k, an ass, a era<lle, tlie V'ir- 
i gin, tlu* hahe, .lo.Hcph, slu [(herds, ;md angels, dra- 
: matis jKTsona*. Had they hut given them motion, it 
had heeti a }H*rteet ]>up]K t pltiy, tmd might have dc- 
! servtul ](enee a-pieec ; for they were of the saim* size 
i and make that our Lnglish juippets are ; and 1 am 
j Confident tlu*.s(.* .slu jiherds and this .loseph are kin 
. to that .lu'iith and Hoh({dienies which I have seen 
I at Ilartliol((mew fair. little witliout tlu* stable 
; was a dock of -dieep, cut out of cards ; and these, as 
j they then stood without their sliephenN, appeared 
' to me tlie best ernlilem I had sca n a long time, an<l 
' nu'thoiight rejireseiited tlK*s(* jioor innocent ]>eople, 

: who, whihy tlieir sheplierds ]>ret(*nd so much to 
' follow (’hrist, and pay their devotion to him. .‘tic 
left unregarded in the barren wilderness. 'I'his was 
the sliow ; the imisie to it was jdl vocal in the cpiire 
adjoining, hut sneli as I never heard. 'I'hey had 
strong voiet's, hut so ill-timed, so ill-managed, that 
it; was tlair misfortune, as well as our.'>, th.it they 
could he heard. Ih* that t*(mld not,« though he had 
a cold, make l>ett<*r music witli a i*lievy chase ovi*r a 
pot of smooth all*, deserved well to ]iay tlu* rei'kon- 
iigj;, and go away athirst. However, I think they 
wcri' the lionestest singini:-men I have ever seen, 
for tluy endeavoured to deM-rve llK*ir iiUMiey, and 
j earned it certainly with jiains i iiuugh; for wha,t 
1 tlu y wanted in skill, they made uj) in loudness ami 
1 yarirty. lCv(*ry out* had his own tune, and the result 
! itTTrtt'Was like the noise of (‘housing ]iarliament men, 

; where every one I'lideavonrs to cry loudest, llesides 
j the men, there w(*re at*omp:my of little choristers; 
t I thought, when I saw them ilrst, tluy had daneeil 
I to the other's music, and that it had Inreii your 
(iray’s Inn revels; for they were jumping u]> and 
i down about a good charcoal fire that was in tlie 
middle of tlu* quire (tliis their devotion and their 
singing was enough, I think, to keep them w.arm, 
though it were a very cold night); but it was not 
dancing, but singing they served for; for when it 
came to their turns, away they ran to their jdaees. 
and there they madeyuj gt>od iianuuny hm u eorieert 
cj f li ttle piga would, and they w ere nmoli about as 
clcan^. Their part Ticing done, out they sallied 
agam to the tire, where they iihiywl till their cue 
called them, and then Imc^k to their places they 
huddled. 8o negligent and slight are they in their 
service in a place w'herc the nearness of adversaries 
might teach them to be more careful.' In tliis and 


other letters, he continues in the same humorous | 
strain. i 

In the same year, Locke returned to Oxford, where j 
he soon afterw ards received an offer of considerable ! 
preferment in the Irish church, if he should think fit | 
to take orders. This, after due consideration, he ' 
declined. ‘A man’s alfairs and whole course of his j 
life,’ says he, in a letter io the friend who made the : 
propo.sal to him, ‘ are not to he changed in a moment, 
and one is not made; fit for a calling, and that in a | 
day. 1 believe you think me t(>(( proud to undertake j | 
anything wherein I should acquit myself but un¬ 
worthily. I am sure I (‘annot content myself with i 
being nnderniost, ]K)ssihly the middlemost, of my 
profession; and yon will allow, on eonsidera’ on, 
care is to he taken not to engage in a calling where¬ 
in, if one chance to he a If qu jfliyj. there is no retreat. l 
'* It is not enough tor such places to lic in I 
orders, and I cannot think that itreferment of that 
nature should he throw n upon a man w ho has never 
given any j>roof of himself, nor ever tried the pulpit.’ ; 

In Hi66, Locke Ix^camc acquainted wdth Lord Ash- , 
ley, afti rw anls Karl of Shafteshn ry ; and so valuable ! 
did his lordsliip lind ihe imdieal advice and general 
eonver.sation of th(; philosopher, that a close and ; 
ys ' loanent friendship syirung uy) betw'een them, and j 



Locke l>ecame an inmate of his lordship's house. !j 
This brougiit him into tlie siK*iety of Siieffield, Iliike j 
of Ihickingliani, the Karl of Halifax, and other cele- i 
brated w'its of tlu* time, to whom his conversation j 
w'as highly aiH'cjnahle. An anecdote is told of him, g 
w hieh shows the easy terms on w hich he stood with ■ 
these noblemi*n. On an occaision wdien several oftliem j 
were met at Lord .Vshley’s house, the ]>arty, soon | 
after assembling, .sat dow’ii to cards, so that scarcely 
any conversation took jdace. Ixx*ke, after looking 
on*for some time, took out his note-book, and l>egan 
to write in it, with much ayipcarance of gravity and 
ileIilK‘ration. One of the yiarty observing tliis, in¬ 
quired what he w*as writing. ‘ My lord,’ he replied, 

* 1 am endeavouring to profit as far as I am able in | 
your (Himpany; for having waited with impatience 
for the honour of being in an assembly of the greatest 
geniuses of the age, and having at length obtained 
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I tills good fortune, I thought that I could not do 
\ ' better than write down your conversation; and in- 
' deed I have set down the substance of what has been 
said for this hour or two.’ A very brief specimen 
of what he liad written was sufficient to make the 
f objects of his irony abandon the card-table, and en¬ 
gage in rational discourse. While residing with 
Lord Ashley, Locke superintended the education, 
first of his lordship’s son, and 8ubsequ(?ntly of Ids 
grandson, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, wlio figured 
as an elegant philosophical and moral writer in 
the reign of Queen Anne. In 1672, when Lord 
Ashley received an earldom and the office of chan¬ 
cellor, he gave Locke the appointment of secretary 
of presentations, which the philosopher enjoyetl 
only till the following year, when his patron lost 
favour with the court, and was deprived of the seals. 
The delicate state of Locke’s health induced him in 
1675 to visit France, where here.sided several ycjirs, 
first at Mont})elier, and afterwards at l*aris, where 
ho had opportunities of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the most eminent French literary men of the day. 



When Shaftesbury regained p<nverfor a brief season 
in 1679, he recalled LiK'ke to England ; and, on tak¬ 
ing refuge in Holland three years afterwards, was 
followed thither by Ids friend, whose safety likiwise 
! was in jeopardy, from the connexion which suhsi.sled 
between them. After the death of his patron in 
1683, Locke found it necessary to ])rolong Idis stay 
in Holland, and even then? was obliged by the ma¬ 
chinations of his political enemies at borne, to live 
for upwards of a year in eonceahuent; in 1686, how¬ 
ever, it Irecame safe for him to appear in public, aud 
in the following year he instituted, at Amsterflain, .a 
literary society, the members of which (among whom 
were I..e (’lerc, Limborch, and other learned indivi¬ 
duals,) met weekly for the purpf)so of enjoying each 
other’s conversation. Tlie revolution of 1688 finally 
restored Locke to his native country, to which 
he was conveyed by the fleet that brought over the 
princess of Orange. He now became a prominent 
defender of civil and religious lilx'rty, in a succes¬ 
sion of works which have exerted a highly heneti- 
cial influence on subsequent generations, not only 
in Britain, but throughout the civilised world. 
While in Holland, he had written, in Latin, A 
! /Mter concaving Toleration : this appciircd at Gouda 
in 1689, and translations of it were immediately pub¬ 
lished in X)utch, French, and English. The iil)eral 
opinions which it maintained were controverted by 
an Oxford writer, in reply to whom Ltxike succes¬ 
sively wrote three additional LetUrg. In 1690 was 
published his most celebrated work, An con¬ 
cerning Ilunum Underetandmg* In the composition of 
this treatise, which his retirement in Holland afforded i 


him leisure to finish, he hod been engaged for ; 
eighteen years. His object in writing it is tluis ex^ ! 
pl.ained in the prefatory epistle to the reader:— 
‘Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this 
essay, I should tell thee that five or six friends meet¬ 
ing at my ehainber, and discoursing on a subjec'.t very 
remote from this, found themselves quickly at a j 
stand by the difficulties that rose on every side, j 
After ive had ii while puzzled ourselves, without 
coming any nearer a resolution of thos(‘ doubt.s which 
perplexed ns, it canu* into iny thoughts, that we t(M)k 
a Avrong course, and that, bijfon? w e set ourselves 
upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what objects our 
understandings were, or wc-re not, litti'd to deal Avith. 
This I projmsed to the eonipany, Avho all readily 
assented; and thereupon it was agreed ihut this 
should he our first inejniry. Some hasty and un¬ 
digested thoughts on a subject 1 liad never before 
considen-d, wliich I set down against our next meet* 
iug, gave the first entraiu'e inti) this disc'ourse ; \vliii>h i 
having hien thus begun by ebanee, Avas continued 1 
by iiitreaiy. Avritleii by incoherent jiareels; and after j 
long intervals of negletd, resumed again, as my 
humour or occasions ])enuitt(‘(l ; and at last, in a re* 
tirement Avben* an atteiidanee on my liearui gave me 
leisure, it was brought into that order thou seest it,’ 

In jiroeeediiig to treat of the subject f)rigiiially i)ro- 
posed, be found bis matter inmtase U])on bis iiauds, i 
an<l was gradually led into other fields of investiga- i 
tion. It hence ba]q)ens, tliat of the four books of 
which the essay consists, only tlic last is di votid to 
an inquiry into tlie objiads w itliin the. splu re of tlu« ; 
limnan muli-rstanding. (tl'tlie contt nts of tlu* com¬ 
pleted Av’ork, the following summary will perliaps 
inipart to tlu* reader as definite an idea as our limited 
spaet? will allow j(» he eonveyt'd ‘ Alter (h aring 
the way by st-ttliig aside tlu* whole doctrine of innate 
notions and jirineiples, hotli speculative and praeti- ' 
cal, the autlior traca-s all ideas to two sources, sensa¬ 
tion and reflection; treats at large* of the nature of 
id(*as simple and eomple.v ; of the (qu ration of the ; 
human mulerstanding in forming, distinguishing, ■ 
eompoundiiig, and UKs»H;iating them ; of tlie luanuer 
in Avhieh words are a])plied a> n preseutalions ()f 1 
ideas; of tiie diffieultii s and ohstnietions in the 1 
sear(*ii after tnyli, wldeli arise from the imperfee - j 
tion of these signs ; and of the nature, reality, kinds, j 
degrees, casual hiudranees, and la eessary limits of ! 
human knowledge.”’' The most valuable portions of tlie ! 
Avork are the fourth Ixiok, already mentioiu'd, and the ' 
third, ill wliieh the.* author treats of the nature and , j 
imperfections of language. The first ami Ki'coml 
hooks are on sid)j(?ets of eonqiarativelv little u{>i>li. si 
(•ability to practical purjiose.s, ami, moreoAcr, eon- 
tain d«K.*trines which have been much eontroverteil » ! 
by subsequent plnlosoidiers, ami s(*em to he not ii 
always consistent with each other. The sIa le of the ' I 
I W'ork i.s jdain, ele.ir, and exiiressive ; and, as it was !j 
designed for general ixTiisal, there i.s a frequent ern- | j 
ployment of eollofjuial phraseology. lanke hated ^ 
arid Wrole in language intelligible ij 
io every muirof"common sense. ‘ No one,’ .says lu,s i 
pupil, Sluifteshury, ‘ lias done inon; toAvurds tlie re- ! 
calling of philoHo]ihy from harharity, into tin? use and i i 
practkxi of the world, and into the (ximpany of the j 
better and politer sort, who might well lx? rishaiiied I 
of it in its other dress.’f I'he influence of the * ( 

on Human Understanding’ upon the aims and habits 
of philosophical imiuirers, as well as upon the mind* 
of educated men in general, has bt;en extremely bene¬ 
ficial. ‘iew b<x>ks,’ says Sir James Miu'.kintoshy 

♦ En/iold’s AbriiJgment of Bnickuir** flbtoiy of Pbilonopiiv. 
t BliafUiwbury’s Corresixaidcoo®, Fsbruary 1707, 
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‘ have contributed more to rectifj^rejjidice, U) wnder- 
njijie estatdished^ errorC^tg J!di/^^^ a jiist" m(k!ejpf 
t!fimlun|frwljxcite a ^wiffeas gpirit orInJiSTW 
ye^ttTcon Hie bbtltldaries whudi nature 

liaa prescribed to the human understanding. An 
amendment of tlie general habits of thought is, in 
most parts of knowledge, an object as important as 
even the discovery of new truths, though it is not so 
palpable, nor in its nature so cajjable of being esti¬ 
mated by superficial o})8eryers. In the mental and 
moral world, winch scarcely admits of anything 
which can be called diB(M)very, tht‘ correction of the 
intellectual habits is probably the greatest service 
which can ))e rendere<l to s(‘icncc. In this respect, 
the merit of Locke is unrivalled, llis writings luive 
diffused tliroiigliout tiic civilised world tlic love of 
civil liberty j {be spirit of toleration and charitv in 
relTgiotHs differences ; tlic disjx)sifi()n to n jc<*t what¬ 
ever is ot)scurG, lantttstir, nr hyi)ot1ieti<‘aI in s[>ecn- 
lation ; to reduce Vf^rbrd disputes to their proper 
value } to abandon problems which admit of no solu¬ 
tion ; to distrust whatever cannot he clearly cx- 
pfbssed: to render theory tlx* simple expression of 
Vlu**ts ; and tt»prcl‘e»-those studies wdiieli most directly 
cdhfnhnte^io human hap])lness. IfHacfni first dis- 
coven'd the rules by which knowle<lg(^ is improv(‘d, 
Locke has most contributed to make mankind at 
large ohs( rv(! IIk'hi. lit* has doiu* most, though often 
by remedies of silent and almost insc-nsihle operation, 
to cure those mental distemjiers which obstructed 
the adoption of these rnl(*s ; and thus led to that 
general diffusion (d a healthful and vigorous under¬ 
standing, which is at once the greatest of .all iinprove- 


In reference to the writing* of Ix)cke, Sir James 
Mackintosh observes, that justly to understand their 
character, it is necessary to take a delilierate survey 
of the circumstances in which the writer was placed. 

‘ K<iiicated among the English dissenters, during the 
short period of their political ascendency, he early 
imbibed that deep piety and ardent spirit of libgrty 
wliieh actuated .that hiity of men ; and he probably 
ihiTTnieTatsoIn their schools the disposition to me¬ 
taphysical inquiries wliieli Inis everywhere accom- 
panieil tlie Calvinistie theology. Sects founded in 
the right of jirivatc judgment, naturally tend to 
]>urify themselves from intolerance, and in time learn 
to H'spect in others the freedom of thought to the 
exercise of which they f)we their own existence By 
the IndeiK;nd<*nt divines, who'ivcn his instructors, 
our pliiloKopher vrus taught those prineiph'S of reli¬ 
gious liherfy which they were the first to disclose to 
the world.* When free inquiry led him to milder i 
tlogmas, he retained the severe morality which was 
their honourable singularity., and wtllch continues to 
distinguish their succ'cssors in those communities 
which have ah.andoncd tlieir rig' roiis opinions. His 
professional pursuits aftenvards engaged him in the 
study of the physical sciences, at the moment wdien 
t’ spirit of experiment and observation w'us in its 
youthful fervour, and wlum a repugnance to scholas¬ 
tic subthdies w’a.s thi^^ruling passicut of.the scientttlc 
w7orJd. At a more nuiTilTt^ admitted into 

the scK'iety (*f great wuts and ambitious politicians. 
During tlie remaindef'ofTiis life, he w^as often a man j 
of i>usiness, and ahvays a man of the world, without | 

I imieli \uu\istnrlH*d leisure, and probaidy with that; 


ments, and tlie instnmieut I'v which all other im- ai>at(d relish for men'ly abstract speculation which | 
proveinents must Iw* accomplished. Tie has left to is the inevitable n siilt of eon\;er^ wdth societx.flJWlj 
posterity the instructive e xample of a jirudent refor- ex perh-^*e iTwdhdrs. But liT.s jMiTTfTc^iliT t?t5fhiexions j 
rner, and of a jihilosopliy tem}H‘rate as well as liberal, agreeing witTriiis early bias, made Iiirn a zealous ad- ! 
wdiii'b s]>ari‘s tin* feelm g.s of the good, and avoids voeate of liherfy in opinion and in government; and 
diri’ct hostility witli obstinate and formidable pro- he gradually limited his zeal and activity to the illus- 
judTr^,;. Ttn;se iienefits are very sTightfy couTitcr- tration of such ge?ieral principles .as are the guardians 
bjilaneed by some-political «loetrines liable to nos- of there great interests of liuman society. Almost 
application, and by the seevdicism of some of Ids all ids writings, even his essay itself, wc-rc occasional, I 
ingenious follow'crs, an inconvenitMU’i* to Avid(di evi-ry and intended directly to counteract the enemies of 
philosophicul scdiool is exfH>ae<i, w ldcli docs not reason and freedom in his own age. The first letter 
steadily limit its tlieorv to a mere exposition of ox- on toleration, the most original jx-rhaps of his w'orka, 
perieiK'c. If Locke made few" diseoveries, Socrates was composed in Holland, in a rctii'emeiit where he 
made none. Yet both did more for ihe improveiiient was forced to eom-eal liimself from the tyranny wdifch 
of the understjmding, an<l not le.ss for the I'rogress of pursued him int«) a foreign land: and it was pub- 
knowledge, than the authors of tlu^ most brilliant lished in F.ngl.ind in tlie year of the Revolution, to 
diseoverie.'vindi(*ate the toleration act, of which the author 
In lf)UO, Lm'ke puidi.-hed two Treatises art (Hivil lamente»l the imperfection.’f 
GVHjffrn?7jf*///, in defcTice of tlu* principles of the Bevo- On the continent, the principal works of Locke 
lution against th<‘d’orii's : or. as he exi)rcsse.s himself, Ixicamc e-xtensively known thnnigh the medium of 
‘ to establish the thrinie of onr great restorer, our translations into French. They seem to have been 


present King William ; to make gianl his title in tlu^ 
consent of the people, which, lx‘ing tin* only one of 
all law'ful governments, lie has more fully and clearly 
than any jirinee in (diristendorn ; and to justify to 
the world the people of Ihigland, whose love of their 
just and natural rights, with their resolution to pre¬ 
serve them, saved the nation when it wuis on the very 
hriuk eJ isdavery and ruin.’ The eliief ofnins other 
productions are Thotujhis ronceming Ktinraiion (Ifilkd), 
The Jiensonableness of (ihristianiti/{Uida), Xmo Vin- 
dications of that w'ork (ihih)), and an admirable 
tract On the Conduct of the Understanding, printcid 
after the author’s death. A theological controversy 
in which he engaged witli Stillingfleet, bishop of 
Worcester, lias already been spoken of in our ac'.eount 
of that prelate. Many letters and miscellaneous 
pieces of Ixxike have I>een published, partly in the 
beginning of last century, and partly by Lord King 
in his recent life of the philosopher. 


♦ Edinburgh Uovlew, vol. xxxvl, p. 943. 



attentively studied Viy Voltaire, who, in his Avritings 
on toleration and free inquiry, has diffused still far¬ 
ther, and in a more popular sliaiie, the doertrines of 
the English philosopher. 

Immediately after the Revolution, emplo3nnent in 
the diplomatic service was offered to Lot*ke, wdio 
<leclined it on the ground of ill health. In 1695, 
having aided government with his advice on the sub- j 
jeet of tlic coin, he w.'is appointed a member of the 
Board of Trade, wdiieh office, however, the same cause 
quiokh^ obliged him to resign. The last years of his 
existence w ere spent at Oates, in Essex, the seat of 
Sir Francis Masham, who had invited him to make 
that mansion his home. Lady Masham, a daughter 
of Dr Cud worth, and to w'hom J^eke was attached 
by strong tics of friendship, j^lliated b^’ b,cp utieor 
Jioii the infirmities of his o^lhing yaacs. The 
♦ * Orme’s Memoirs of Dr Ow’en, pp. .W-llO. London, 1820. In 
this very able volume, it is clearly proved that the IndopeR* 
dents were the first teachers of religious liberty.* 
t Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvl, p. 229 . 
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death of this excellent man took place in 1704, beneath ai»y man to try, whether another may not 


when he had attained the age of seventy-two. 


have notions of thiiipi which have eMcnjHfd him, and 


In the following' selection of passages from his wdiich his reason would make use of if tliey came into 
works, we shall endeavour to display at once the his mind. The faculty of reasoning seldom or never 
general character of the author’s thoughts and opi- d<*eeivos those who tnist to it; its conscciuenees from 

...... 1 .. :. -I'.i—i.-Mjifx'-x-rti '^ ..a ;a .... . i _ a..: i._.a ai._a l 


nions, and the style in which theyTtreiCTpreSscd. 

[C'tnwt.? of Jrt'ahn'^s in jl/ca’.'i Undcrstantfhtff.t.] 

There is, it is visible, gi-eat variety in men’s under¬ 
standings, nml their natural constitutions put so wide 
a difference betw'een some men in this respect, that 


what it builds on an^ evident and certain ; but that 
which it oftenest, if not only, mislca<ls us in, is, that 
the principles from which we conclude, the ground.s 
uponwliich we hott(»m our reasoning, are but a part; 
something is left out which should go into the reckon¬ 
ing to make it just and exact. * • 

In this we may hc(‘ the reason why some men of i 


art and industry would never be able to master; and study and thought, that reason right, and are lovers 
j their very natures seem to w'ant a foundation to raise of truth, do make no great advances in their dis- 
i on it that which other men ea>ily attain unto. <‘overics of it. Error and truth are uncertainly Mended 
Amongst men of ecpial education tiiere is a great in- in their minds, their decisions are lame and defective, | 
j equality of parts. And thew’oods of Ameri<fa, as well and they an* very often mistaken in their judgments. 

! as the schools of'Atheii;^, pr<''duco men of several abi- The reason whereof is, they converse but with one sort 
; UtdeS in the same kind. Though this be so, yet I of men, they read but one sort of hooks, tliev will not ! 
j imagine most men come very .‘-hort of what they might I »*oiue in the hearing hut <*f one sort t)f notiouM; the 
i attain unto in their several tlegrees, hy a negle<-t of truth is, tlu'v eaiitou out to themselves a littlelioiiheu 
their understandings. A few rules of logic are tluuight in the infeUectual world, w lu'ie light shines, and, as 
sufficient in this ease for those who ]>reten<l to the fbey eOueljuhg day blesses tin in ; l)ut the rest of that 
highest improvement; whert'as I think there are a vast expansum tliey give up to night and darknes^, i 
great many natural defects in the understanding ea- and so a\oi<l eoiuiug lu'ur it. 'J'hev have a petty traf- 


' pable of amendment, which are toerlooked and wholly 
; neglected, .^nd it is easy to ])erceive that num arc 
I guilty of a great many faults in the exercise and iin- 
I provement of this faculty of the mind, whicli hinder 
I them in their progress, and keep them in ignoraiu’<* 


fie with known e<»rresj)oiident> in some llcih? creek ; 
within that they coniine theinsolves, and are dexterous 
managers enough of the wares and prodings of that 
<‘oruer with which they content ihenistdves, hut will 
not venture out into the great ocean of knowledge, to 


and error all their lives. Some of them I .shall take survey tin* riches that nature hath stored other parts 


notice of, and endeavour to point out projier remedies 
for, in the following discourse. 

Besides the want of determined ideas, and of saga¬ 
city and exercise in finding out and laying in onK r 
intermediate ideas, there are tliree miscarriages tiiat 
men are guilty of in reference to tlieir reason, where¬ 
by this fac’ulty i.s hindered in them from that serviia; 
it might do and was designed for. And he that le- 
fleets upon the aetbiu* and discourses of maukiml, 


with, no l(‘ss genuine, no lcs> solid, no less useful, 
than what has falU u to tlieir lot iti the admired j»l(*ntv 
and sutliclency of their own little spot, wliieli to them 
contains what xx'ver is good in (he universe, 'fhose 
who li\e thus inewi-d uj> wiiidii their own contracted 
t<*rritori<-s, uinl w ill not look abroad hevond the bound¬ 
aries that chance, conceit, or laziness, lias set to their 
iiujuiric's, but live separate from the n()tions, dis- 
course s, ami attainments of the rest of mankind, niav 


wdll And thelr-dtrfects in this kind \ery fret^uent au<l not amis> represtmted b , ilm inbaiutiints of tlm 

t o bservable. ^ - - Marian islands, w iiic h, be ini: seqairated )»v a large 

flfsf is eif those who se.'hloiii roasem at all, tract of sea from all com]nunie>n with the' hahitaMt; 
! but do and think accoreling to the examjile' of e»t}iers, parts of the earth, thought themsehes the* only pt'ople 
; ■whether jiarents, neighbours, ministers, or who else of the weudd. And thougli the* straitness anel eon- 
i they arc jileased to make choice of to have an inqdicit vemic'iices of life amongst them luid never reaedied so 
j faith in, for the saving of themselves the ]>ains and | far as to the use* of fire*, till the Spaniards, not nmny 


I trouble of thinking and examining for thetuselves. 

' 2. The second is of those who put jiassion iu the 


years since, in their voyages from Aeajmh-o to Manilln 
brought it amongst tlieni, yet, iu the want and iirno- 


* place of reason, and being resolved that .shall govern ranee of almost all tlung'-, they l(*oke(l upon ihem- 
! their action.^ and arguments, neither u.sc their own, sidvcs, even after that the Spaniards luul brought 
i iior hearken to other i»eople‘s reason, any farther than amongst them the notice of ^ariety ol' nations abojjnd- 
; it .suits their humour, interest, or ])arty ; and these, ing in sciences, arts, and eonvonienecs of life, of which 
i one may observe, comnioiily content tlmmsclves Avith they kmwv nothing, they looked upon theniselres, J 


j words which have no distinct ideas to them, though, say, as the happiest ami wisest people in tile universe. H 
; in other matters, tliai they come Avith an unbias.*>ed * * ;j 

I indifTereiicy to, they want not abilities to talk and i /> ,■ / i/ j ■ 

'hear reason, where they have no .secret inclination I / Jrrr/ict (not j 

; ‘I'*"’'* f''?'" V'‘"« '"‘tmctiiWu t(. it. .Wo Iiro born with liailtios ai.cL poiyors capable ir 

j d. The third sort is of those who readily and sin- almost of anyt hing, sueh at leKst as Avonld carry u» 
cerely follow reason, but lor AA’ant of having that Avliich farlTief than can be easily imagined ; but it is only 
one may call large, sound, round-about senst?, IniA'e not the exercise of those powers Avhich gives us ability 
a lull vicAVol all that relates to the question, ami may and skill ii» auvthinir, ami leads us toAvanls nerflT- 


be of moment to decide it. We are all .short-si'rhte<i, 
and very often see but one side of a matter ; our vievv.s 


A middle-aged jdonghman lA'ill scarce ever be 


I are not extended to all that has a connexion Avith it. brouglit to the carriage ami language of a gentleman ' 
i From this defect, I think, no man is free. We see though his body be as well proj.ortioned, and his ) 

j but in part, and we know but in part, and therefore joints as supple," and his natural parts not any way 

I it is no wonder wc conclude not right from our partial ’inferior. I he kigiof a dancing-master, and the flngei>( 

! views. This might in.struct the jiroudest esteemer of of a lausdcian, fall, as it Avere, naturally Avitlu^ 

I his OAVTi parts how useful it i.s to talk and consult tbou^iTor })ains into regular and’admirable motions, 

with others, even such as came short with hiw Mcapj^ Bid them change their parts, and they will in vain 

forr since’^W'oiie' endeavour to produce like motions in the members 
sees all, and we geKerally have different prospects of not used to them, and it will require length of time 
the same thing, according to our different, as I may and long practice to attain but some degrees of a like 
say, positions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor ability. What incredible and astomshiiieactions do 
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we find rope-danccrK and tiirnblerH bring their bodies 
to 1 not but that sundry in almost all manual arts 
are as wonderful; but I name those which the world 
takes notice of for such, because, r)n that very atrcount, 
they give money to see them. All thcKc admired mo¬ 
tions, be^yond the xc^^ and almost the 
unpracli_aiaIjJX!^ctat<)rH, are the mere efieets 

and industry In men, whose bodies have nothing 
peculiar in them from those of the umaze<l lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mlinl ; practice 
makes it what it is ; ami most ev(m of those excel¬ 
lencies which are looked <m as natural endowments, 
will be found, when (examined int(» imae narrowly, to 
be the jiroduct of exercise, and t(t be raised to that 
[ujcTi''l)^T''t^ actions. .Some men are rr»- 

mark err lor pIcasaiitni'sH In raillery, others for aju)- 
loguc.s and appiisite tliM iting stories. 'I'his is apt to 
he taken for the elfect (»f j>ure nature, ami that the ! 
rather, because it is not got by rules, and thoso whf> 
L’xcel in t ither of them, never purpos<dy set themselve.. 
to tlie study of it as an art to be learnt. Hut yet it 
is true, that at first some lucky hit Avhich to(*k with 
• omehody, and gaim.'d Ijim commendation, encouraged 
him to tiy a-otin, ineline<l liis thoughts and endea- 
louis tliat way, till at last he insensil'ly got a facility 
m it without per<*civing how ; and tiiat is attributed 
ivliolly to nature, wliich was much nmre the ell'ect of 
JSC and practice. I <Io not ib-ny that natural <li-^po- 
dti(»n nijiy (dten gi\(.* tlu' tir.-t ri'-e to it; but tluit 
never c.'irrics u man far witliout U'*c tind exercise, and 
it is praetice alom> that brin;:s tie* ]>itv,<-rs of the mind 
IS w<'ll as the^e of the bo<ly to (heir jterfeetion. Many 
i gttod poetic ^ein Is biiricd under a trade, tind never 
produces .■inyiliitig for want of improvement. W’e see 
:he ways of dis('oiusf* and reasoning are >erv dillerent, 
•veil concerning the same maif<*r, at court and in the 
iniver-ity. And lie that will go but fr<tm Westmin- 
derdiall to the Mxeluing'c, will find a diti’erent genius 
ind turn in tbeir ways of talking ; an<l one eanm't 
[bulk that all w hose lot fell in the city were born with 
lith'reiit jiarts from those who were bred at the uni¬ 
versity or inns of court. 

'I'o what purjiose all this, Imt to show th;it tlie dif¬ 
ference, so i<bser\Hble in men's understandings ami 
parts, does nut arise so much from tlie natural faeul- 
ties, as acijuired haliits ' He would he laugheil at 
that should go ahoui to make a fine <laucer out of a 
‘ountry hedger, at jtast fifty. And <iie will not ha\e 
niueh bi'tter success wlm shall emleavour at that tige 
:o mak<‘ a man reJitxUJU-x^tdJ^ itr sjie.ik handsomely., w ho 
lias never been tisi'd to it, t7u'tngb''TTin“7Tbrtu^ lay b<‘- 
fore him a collection <d’ all the best preeepis of logig 
ir or atory, . JNobody is made any tiling byTiVafing of 
inTt’ffi or laving them up in his memory ; ]UHCtiee 
:nu.st setthr the habit of doing without reflecting on 
:he rule ; and you may as well liope to make a good 
[mintcr or musician, extempore, by a lecture and in¬ 
struction in tlw! arts of musie and painting, a.s a eo- 
kprent thinker, or strict reasoner, by a set of rulc.s, 
iHowing him wherein right rea.soiung consists. 

This being so, that defects and w'cakncs.s in men’s 
understandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a riglit use of their own minds, 1 am apt to 
think the fault i.s generally mislaid njion nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want ol’ [larts, when the 
fault lies in w^unt of a due improvement of them. We 
see men frequently dexterous and shar{> enough in 
making a liargain, who, if you reason with them about 
matters ot rtdigion, appear perfectly stupid. 

[Prejudices.'} 

Everjjr one is forward to complain of tlio prejudices 
that mislead other men or parties, as if he were fi*ee, 
and had none of his own. This being objected on all 
Hdes, it is agreed that it is a fault, luid a hindrance 


to know'ledge. What, now, is the cure ? No other 1 
but this, that every man should let alone others’ pre- i 
judice.s, and examine his own. Nobody is convinced j 
of his by the accusation of another; he recriminates j 
by the same rule, and is clear. The only way to ; 
remove tliis great cause of ignorance and error out of j 
the world, is for every oTie impartially to examine ’ 
Iiimsidf. If withers will not deal fairly with their own 
miiids, d(»es tliat make my errors truths, or ought it 
to make inti in love with them, and willing to impose i 
on my.self? If others love cataracts on their eyes, ‘ 
should that hinder me from couching of mine as I 
soon US 1 could? Ibtiry one declares against blind- , 
ne.s.s, and yet who almost is not fond of that W'hich j 
dims his sight, and keejis tin; clear light out of ’ is ! 
mind, which should lead him into tiuth and know'- 1 
ledgo* ? Talsc or thnihtful positions, relied ujicm as 
urnpie.stioiiublc maxims, keeji those in the dark from 
truth who Imild (Ui tliem. Such arc u.sually the 
]>rejudiccs imhihed from education, party, reverence, 
lusliioii, interest, ^c. TJiis is tlie mote which every , 
<»in‘ sees in his lirother’s eye, but never regards the 
beam in his own. For w ho is tliere alino.st that is ever j 
hrought fairly to examine hi' own jirincijdes, and .see | 
wlntlier they are .sucli as will bear tlic trial? But, 
yet his .should he o’c of the first tilings every one | 
sln uld .s<*t about, and he serujmlous in, who would j 
rightly conduct his ’■nderstanding in the .search of j 
truth and knowledge. | 

'I'o tho-'C who are willing to get rid of this great 
hiinlrance of knowle<l::e (lor to sucli only 1 write) ; to 
th<t^(• who would shake olf this great and dangerous ; 
impostor Prejudice, wlio dresses up falsehood in the 
likeness id'truth, and so dtxteroiisly hoodwinks men’s 
minds, as to keep tliem in the dark, with a Ndief that : 
they are more in the Jiglit than any tliat do not sec i 
with their eyes, I sliall otfer this one mark whereby ; 
pnjinlicc may bi* known. He tliat is strongly i,>f any 
opinion, must suppose (unless hejie self-condemned) 
that liis persuasion is built ujiun good grounds, and ; 
that bis a.vsi'iit is no greater than what the evidence 
of the truth he h<*lds forces him to ; and that they are 
arguments, ami not inclination or fancy, that make 
him .Ml confident and positive in his tenets. Now if, 
after all his profession, he cannot bear any opjaisition 
to bis ojiinioii, if he cannot so much as givi; a patient j 
hearing, much les.s examine and weigh the arguments 
on the other >lih*, does he not plainly confe.ss it is 
]irejudice goxerns him? And it is not evidence of 
truth, hut some lazy anticipation, some l>eloyjcii-^iI3^ i 
iiiuiMitiiip, that he desires to rest undisturbcfl in. For ' 
if wnai he hohls be as he gives out, well fencedwjUi i 
cviiiyiict^ ainl lu; .sees it to be true, wTitiX iiertt“1fei^r 
fi) juit it to the proof? If liis opinion be .settled upon 
a firm foundation, if the arguments that support it, ) 
and have obtained his a.^sent, be clear, good, and con¬ 
vincing, why slioubl he be .shy to have it tried whether | 
tliey he j»roof or mit ? He whose assent goes beyond f 
hi.s eviilence, owes this excess of his adherence only i 
to jirejudice, and does, in etfoct, own it when he re- 
fii.se.s to hear what is offered against it; declaring! 
thei'eby, that it i.s not evidence lie .seeks?, but thejj 
quiet enjoyment of the opinion ho is fond of, with a II 
forward comiemnation of all tliat may stand in oppo- * | 
sition to it, upheard and unexfliiiincd. | 

[lujitdicioits Haste in Studt/.] j 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a hin¬ 
drance to it. It still presses into farther discoveries 
and new objects, and catches at the variety of know¬ 
ledge, and therefore often stays not long enough on 
w'hat is before it, to look into it as it should, for haste 
to pursue what is yet out of sight. He that rides post 
through a country may be able, from the transient. 
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riew, to tell in general how the parts lie, and may bo 
able to give some loose description of hei-e a mountain 
and there a plain, here a morass and there a river; 
woodland in one part and savannahs in another. Such 
superficial id('as and observations ns these lie may 
collect in galloping over it; but the more useful ob¬ 
servations of the soil, plants, animalB, and inhabi¬ 
tants, with their several sorts and properties, must 
necessarily escape him; and it is seldom men over 
discover the rich mines without some digging. Nature 
commonly lodges her treasures and jewels in rocky 
ground. If the matter bo knotty, and the sense lies 
deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with labour and tliought, and close contem¬ 
plation, and not leave it until it has mastered tlie dif¬ 
ficulty and got possession of truth. Ilut here care must 
bo taken to avoid the other extreme : a man must, not 
stick at every useless nicety, and expect inysteric.s of 
science in every trivial question or scruj)lo that he 
may raise. lie that will stand to pick up and exa¬ 
mine every pchble that eornes in his way, is as un¬ 
likely to return enri<.‘hed and laden with jewels, as 
the other that travelled full s})(ed. Truths are not 
the better nor the worse for their obviousness or ditli- 
culty, but their value is to be measured ]>y their 
usefulness and tendency. Insignificant observations 
should not take up any of our minutes ; and those 
that enlarge our view, and give light towards farther 
and useful discoveries, should uot be iicglecttMl, though 
they stop our course, and spend some of our time in 
a fixed attention. 

There is another haste that does often, ami will, 
mislead the mind, if it be left to itself and its own 
conduct. The understanding is luiturHlly forward, 
not only to learn its kiiowledire by variety (wliieli 
makes it skip over one to get speedily to anotlier ]>art 
of knowledge), but also eagt'r to enlarge its views by 
running too fast into general obsenaitions and eon- 
cliisions, without a duo examination of particulars 
enough whereon to found those general axioms, 'J'Jiis 
seems to enlarge their stock, but it is of fancies, not 
realities; siu:h theories, built upon narrow foundn- 
tions, stand but Aveakly, and if they fall not tluon- 
solves, arc at least very bjirdly to be su])}M)rtcd against 
the assaults of ojqtosition. And thus men, being too 
hasty to erect to themselves general notions and ill- 
gi-ounded tlioories, find thcmHelvcs deeeive<l in their 
stock of knowledge, when tlicy come to examine their 
hastily assuiiHal maxims themselves, or to luwe them 
attacked hy others. tJcneral observations, drawn from 
particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, coinjwehend- 
ing g;rcat store in a little room ; but they are there¬ 
fore to bo made with the greater care and caution, 
lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our loss and shame 
will be the greater, when our stock comes to a seven? 
scrutiny. One or two jiarticulars may suggest hints 
of inquiry, and they do well who take those hints ; 
but if they turn them into couclusions, and make 
them presently general rules, they a;e forward indeed; 
but it is only to impose on themselves by propositions 
arssumed for truths without sufficient warrant. To 
'make such observations, is, as has been already re¬ 
marked, to naak<t~the head a magazine of materials, 
which can hard^LhcjcaTIed Tcribvvicd^ej or at least it 
fa but dike a collection of not reduced to use 

or order; atid he that makes everything an observ'a- 
tion, has the same iiselc.ss jdenty, and much more 
falsehood mixed with it. The extremes on both sides 
are to be avoided ; and he will be able to give the 
best account of his studies, who keeps his understand¬ 
ing in the right mean between them. 

[Pleamre and PainJ] 

The infinitely wise Author of our being, having 
given U8 the power over sevei'al parts .T our bodies, to 


move or keep them at rest, as wo think fit ; and also, 
by the motion of them, to move ourselves and conti¬ 
guous bodies, in which consists all the actions of our 
body ; having also given a power to our mind, in seve¬ 
ral Instances, to choose amongst its ideas which it will 
think on, and to pursue the inquiry of this or that 
subicct with consideration and attention ; to excite 
ns Vo these actions of thinking and motion that w(' 
:ire ca])able of, has been ])lea.sed to join to several 
thoughts, and several .sensat ions, a ]‘erception of de¬ 
light. If this were wholly 8eparat(?d from all our out¬ 
ward S(?nsations and inward thoughts, wo should have 
no reason to prel’er one thought or action to another, 
negligence to attention, jw motion to rest. And so 
we should neither stir our bodies, nor employ our 
minds ; but let our thoughts (if I may so call it) run 
adrift, without any direction or design ; and suffer the 
ideas of our minds, like unregarded shadows, to mak<‘ 
their appearances then', as it hapjiened, witboiit at¬ 
tending to them. In which state, man, however fur¬ 
nished with the faculties of understanding and will, 
would ]»e a wry idle inactive creature, and pass fiis 
time onlv in a lazy b'thargie dream. It has, there- 
for(‘, pleased our wise Creator to annr'x to several ob¬ 
jects, aiid tlx' ideas whicli we receive from th<'m, as 
als<i to sever.'il c>f our thoughts, a coneon.’ilaiit plea¬ 
sure, and that in several objects to scn ral degrees, 
that those faculties w!ii<'h be had endowed us with 
might not remain wholly idle and unemployed by us. 

ifiiin has th<' same ('tfa'acy ami ust* to set Us ()u 
work that pleasure has, w(' lu'iug as rea<lv to employ 
our f:vculti('s to avc.id that, us to ]>ursue tlii" ; oiily 
this is Avorth our eonsideraiioii, ‘that ]»ain is often 
produced by the same obj«'Cts and i«lcas tliai ])roduce 
plcasun* in u<.' This, (heir near ('onjmjction, Avfiich 
makes us often fe<*l jiain in the sensations whc'n? we 
expeefed jde.'isurc. givt'S us new oeeasion of admiring 
the Avisdom and goodness of ottr Maker, who, design¬ 
ing the prcservsition of our being, bus annexed j>aiTi 
to the aj)j>lieation of many tilings to f)ur bodies, to 
warn us of the harm that they will do, and as advices 
to withdraw f?-om tbein. Ihit Hr*, not designing our 
jireseiwation barely, but the preservation of every juirt. 
ami organ in its jarfection, hath, in many ea'»(‘s, an¬ 
nexed pain to tho.se very ideas Avbleli ileligbt us. 
Thu.s heat, that is very ;igr('eab]«‘ to us in one degree, 
by a little greatiT inere;ise of it, j*roves no ordinary 
torment ; an<l tlw ino-t pleasant of all s<‘nsibb' obieets, 
light itself, if there be too much of it, if inerca'*.ed l)e- 
yond a due proportion to our lyes, causes a very ]>ain- 
ful sensatiou ; Avhieh is Avistdy and favourably so or- 
<lered bv nature, that Avben any object docs, bv the 
vehemeney of its operation, disorder tlie ir»stnimen(s 
of sensation, Avhose strueturrs cannot liut be very nice 
and delicate, Ave miglit l>y the pain bcAvarne*! toAvith- 
druAv, })efore tin? organ be quite put out of order, atid 
Sf) be unfitted for its proper function tor the future, 
'file cousidei'ation of those objects that produce it may 
well pensuade us, that this is tin* end or use of pain. 
For, though great light be insufterable to our eyes, yet 
the highest degree of darkness does not at all iliscuse 
them ; because that causing no flisorderly motion in 
it, k?aA'c.s that curious organ unharmed in its natural 
state. IUit yet excess of cold, as aax' 11 as heat, pains 
UR, because it is equally destructive to that tem}»er 
which is necessary to the pnworvation of life, and the 
exercise of the several fimetions of the body, and which 
consists in a moderate degrt?e of Avaniith, or, if you 
please, a motion of the insensible parts of our bodies, 
confined Avitiiin certain bounds. 

Beyond all this, we may find another reason wliy 
God hath scattered uji and down several degrees of 
pleasure and pain in all the things that envinm and 
afiect us, and lilended them together in almost all 
that our thoughts and senses have to do with ; that we, 
finding imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want of oom- 
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plete liap]RiieR« in all the enjoyments which the crea¬ 
tures can utrord uh, might he led to seek it in the en¬ 
joyment of Him ‘witli wjiorn tli(?ro is fulness of joy, 
and at wliose right hand are {)leasure« for evermore.* 

^ ffiTportancc of M(yral Phliteafion.^ 

Under \v]K).‘t(; care hoover a child is put to be taught 
during tlic tender and flexible years of his life, this 
is certain, it should be (Jiie who thinks Latin and lan¬ 
guages the least part of (slueat ion ; one who, knowdng 
liow much virtu',’ and a wcll-tempere<l soul is to be 
pref<‘rrod to any sort of learning or language, makes 
it his <‘hief Inisiiiiess to form the mijol of his scholars, 
and give that n- right disjiosition ; which, if om;e got, 
though all tin* i''-t should Is- negleeteil, wauild iii 
due tini<‘ produn- all tlif* rest ; and which, if it be not 
got, an<l setllcd so as to keep ou‘ ill and vifdoiis 
habils--' lat:: ua;o s, and sciences, and all the other 
ac(M)mpllslinu‘ntH of education, will be to no puq>o c 
l>ut to make the worse or more dangerous man. 


r/-Lr7;g/ of AV-r 

Ideas <inlokly I'ad; , and o 
iindei’sianding, hatvirn: no 
iii,g e]iara*.ll,nr« yf thnTr*rn!v» 
over a field oi' corn. 
is very ienaeious, even to 
si'cni' (o lie a eo 5 i>tant dee: 
these \\!ib'h are Htno k d( 


len vanish Cjuileout of the 
more foot-teps or rtuiiain- 
thaiL .'• luidow.s do flying 
‘i'he laemorv of souie men 
a nilnudt'; hut yet there 
y of all our ideas, even of 
cpe-,t, and in mimls the 


m'W('u ny top. ate<; e\,.j.,^,. 

on iho.-e kind nf olkuTts 

them, tile ju'int wt'ar' out 
nothing to be seen. 7 'hn 
dren of' t.*ur youth, olii'n d 
repre-enl to us tliose toml 
ing. \\'ben', thougli the bn 
I he in-erlptions are ethnvM 
moulders away. I’ietnre; 
laid in fiiding colours', and, 


o t'lat II limy 1 h‘ not somei’.nu's re- 
<1 e\erei-e (if tlie Senses, ie}b.eti*-n 
f ob'n'ets V, lilcii at first oc'casioned 
vt'ai's (luf, and :it hist there remains 
'll. 7'hns I lie iileas, as well as chil- 
., oIk'Ji (tie bi'fore u^ ; and our minds 
osr t(unbs to wliieh we are ajijiroaeh- 
:)i the brass ami niarbb.* remain, yet 
re etl'acf'd by time, and the imagery 
I’ietnres drawn in our minds are 
HU'S', ami, unless staiygiums rcfr<‘sdK d, 


vanisii ami disappear, llotv iiiueh the constitution 
of mir b-'dies ami the nial.e of (>111'animal spirits are 
eoneerned in this, ami whether tiu' tem])rr of thi' 
hrain make this difi'erenei*, that in s(»me it retains the 
eliaraeters drawn on it like marbh', in otht'fs like fre(’- 
tone, arid in oiin'i > little better than sand, f shall 
not Imri' imiuire : though it may sei^m j^>roliu.LW Uint 
the c('-tistj^ut I'Ui <d'tlu* bu<iy dock ftOnu'tuucR iuiluence 
tin' 'Uw^ory'r'sniee we oftcutimes find a disease 
.sf'r!|)' the r.iiud m’ all its idi'as^ niul Oie flames of a 
f'vcr in ;i iVn days (gUciii^all those images to dust 
and eor.fusion, wliii^lislecnied to lie as lasting as if 
graved in marble. 


{ [JUifory.'] 

'he stories of Alexander and rivnar, further than 
ley instruct us in the art of living wmll, and furnish 
u.s with observations of wis'lom and prudence, are not 
one jot to be jireferred to the history of Robin IKhmI, 
or the Seven Wise Masters. 1 do not deny but his¬ 
tory is very URcful, ami very instructive of human 
life ; but if it be studied only for the reputation of 
being a historian, it is a very emjity thing ; and he 
that can tell all the particulars of Herodotus and 
IMutarch, Curt-ius and Livv, without making any 
other use of them, may be an ignorant man with a 
good memory, and with all his pains hath only filled 
his head with Christmaii tales. And, which is worse, 
the greatest part of histoir being made up of wars ami 
conquests, ami their style, especially the Romans, 
speaking of valour as the cliief if not the only virtue, 
we are in danger to be misled by the general current 
and business of historv; and, looking on Alexander 
and Cffisoi*, and such-like heroes, as the highest in¬ 
stances of human greatness, because they each of them 


caused the death of several hundred thousand men, 
and the ruin of a much greater number, overran a 
great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants 
to jioHHcss themselves of their countries—we are apt 
to make butchery and rapine the chief marks and 
very oMseiice of luirnan greatness. And if civil history 
be a great dealer of it, ami to many readers thus use¬ 
less?, curious and difiicult inquirings in antiquity are 
much more so; and the exact dimensions of the 
ColoKHUK, or figure of the Capital, the ceremonies of 
the Hreek and Roman marriages, or who it w'^as that 
first cftiiied money ; these, I confess, set a man well 
otfiu the worbl, es])ecially amongst the learned, but 
set liiiri very little on in his way. * * 

I shall only add one word, and then conclude*, and 
that is, that whereas in the beginning I cut off history 
from <mr .study a.s a nsekss jiart, as certainly it is 
wliere it is re/nl only as a triie that is told; here, on 
the other side, I p?commend it to one who hath well 
settleit in hi.s mimi the principle.s of morality, and 
know.s how to make a judgment on the actions of 
m<*n, as one of the most useful studies he can apply 
himself to. 7'here lie shall see a picture of the world 
and the tialure of marikiml, and so learn to think of 
men ns they arc. Tle ^e lie shall see the ri.se of opi¬ 
n' is. and fiml from »Hjat slight and sometimes shame- 
tul occa^ic'iis some of them have taken tbcir rise, 
wliieb yet. afierv.'ar i-< have had great authority, and 
pa‘i'^ed almost fw 'ucred in the worbl, and home down 
all before them. I'bere al.-o one may learn great and 
u^eliil instructions (^if ])ru(lei)co, and be warned against 
tlie «’heat« and r(>gueries of the world, will) many 
more advantage.^ which 1 shall not liere enumerate. 

{Ph-fhodoxy and Jfrrr.vj,'] 

7’lie great division among Christians is about opi¬ 
nions. piverv sect lias its set of them, and that is 
calbd Orthodoxy ; ami he that jirofesses his as.sent to 
them, though with an implicit faith, and without ex¬ 
amining, is orthodox, and in the way to salvation. 
Rut if be examine’^, ami thereupon questions any one 
of them, he is presently susjieeted of heresy; and if i 
he opjiose tluun or hold the contrary, he is presently 
condemned a-^ in a damnable error, and in the sure 
way to perdition. ()f this one may say, that there is 
nor can l>e nothing more wrong. Lor he that exainiue-s, 
and u]»on a fair examination embntecs an error for a 
truth, has doni* his duty more than he Avho embraces 
the profc'^sion (for the truths themselves he does not 
embrace) of the truth without having examined 
whether it be true or no. And he that has done his 
duty according to the best of his ability, is certainly 
more in the way to heaven than lie who has done 
nothing of it. For if it be our duty to search after 
truth, he certainly that has senrche<i after it, though 
he has not found it, in some points has paitl a more 
acce])tahle obedience to the will of his Maker than ho 
that has not .searched at all, but profes.ses to have 
found truth, when he has neither searched nor found 
it. P'or he that takes up the opinions of any church 
in the lump, without examining them, has truly 
neither Bcarched after nor found truth, but has only 
found those that he tliink.s have found trutli, and so 
receives what they say with an implicit faith, and 
so pays them the homage that is due only to God, 
wlio i:annot be deceived, nor deceive. In this way the 
several churches (in which, as one may observe, opi¬ 
nions nr<^ prt'ferred to life, and orthodoxy is that 
whicli they ai*e concerned for, and not morals) put the 
terms of salvation on that which the Author of our 
salvation docs not put them in. 'fho believing of a 
collection of certain propositions, which are called 
and esteemed fundamental articles, because it has 
pleased the compilers to put them into their confes*! 
sion of faith, is made the condition of salvation. 
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One should not, dispute with a man w'ho, either 
through stupidity or shamelessness, denies plain and 
visible truths. 

[ Lihet'ty.'] 

Let your will lead whither necessity would <lriAe, 
and you will always preserve your liberty. 

\^(}ltpo»ition to Xi W JJoctrinr^.] 

The imputation of novelty is a terrible charge 
I amongst those who judge of men's heads, us they do 
1 of their umjfcwi, by the fashion, and can allow none 
j to be right bfll the received doctrines, 'J'ruth scarce 
j ever yet carried it by vote anywhen* .at its tirst 
j apj>earnnce : ne>v oj>inions arc always suspcct(‘d, and 
j usually opposed, without any other rea>tm l*ut be¬ 
cause they are not already coninion. Hut truth, lik«‘ 

I gold, is not the Jess so for being mwvly brought out of 
; the mine. It is trial and examination must giv<‘ it 
I price, and not any anticpie fashion : and tbougli it be 
I not yet current by the public stamp, yet it may, for 
• all that, be as old as nature, and is certainly not the 
j less genuine. 

I [iJfftf/ of \ 

I If by gaining Icnowlcdge we (hrstroy our lu'alth, we 
i labour thing that will be useless in our hands; 

; and if, by harassing our bodies (though with a de>i;:ii 
I to render ourselves more useful), we deprive ourselves 
i of the abilities and opportunities of doing that gocxl 
I we niiglit have done with a mcain r talent, wliieh (iNal 
thought sufficient for us, by liaving denied ns tlu‘ 
j strength to improve it to that ]>itch w]ii<’b men of 
I stronger constitutions can attain to, av(‘ rob (iod of 
80 much service, and onr neighbour of all that helj) 
which, in a state of health, with moderatt? knowledge, 
we might have been able to j'erform. I Hi that sinks 
bis vessel by overloading it, though it be with gold, j 
and silver, and j)rceious stones, will give his owner j 
but an ill account of his vovage. 


[Toleration of Othtr Muxs Opiniinis^] 

Siucie, therefore, it is unavoidable to the greatest 
part of men, if not all, to have several <ipinions, with¬ 
out certain and indubitable proofs of their trutli ; 
and it carries too great an im})utation of ignorance, 
lightness, or folly, for men to quit and renounce their 
former t(uiets presently iqnui th«i offer of an argument, 
which tljcy cannot i7innediately answer, and show 
the insufficiency of; it wauild, methinks, bccrune all 
men to maintain ])caee, and the common offices of 
humanity and friemlship, in the diversity of o]>inions : 
since we cannot reasonably exjjcct that anv one 
should readily and obsequiously quit bis ow'ii opinion, 
and embrace ours with a blind resignation to an 
authority, which the understanding of man acknow¬ 
ledges not. For however it may often mistake, it can 
own no other guide but reason, nor blindly submit to 
the will and dictates of another. If he you would 
bring over to your sentiments be 07ie that exjnnines 
before he assents, you must givx* him lejive Jit l7iH 
leisure to go over the account again, and, recalling 
what is out of his mind, exjunine all the particulars, 
to see on which side the advantage lies : and if he will 
not think our arguments of weight <mough to engage 
him anew in so much pains, it is but w'hat we often 
do ourselves in the like cases, and we should take it 
amiss if others should prescribe to us what points we 
should study. And if he be one who takes his opi¬ 
nions upon trust, how can we imagine that he should 
renounce those tenets which time and custom have so 


settled in his mind, that he thinks thi'iii self-evident, 
7ind of an iiiujucstioniible certainty ; or which he takes 
to be impressions he lias received fi’om (lod himself, 
or from men sent by him 't How' can we expect, I say, 
that opinions tlu7s settled should he given up to the 
ai-guiuents or authority of 7i stranger or adversary, 
especially if there be any siispiction of interest or de¬ 
sign, as there never fails to be wlicrc men find them¬ 
selves ill treated ? ^^'c should do well to eommiserake 

our mutual igimraiiee, and emleavcmr to removt; it 
in ill! the gentle Jtiid fair ways of informaition ; and 
not instantly tnait otln'fs ill, as obstinate and per- 
ve7*se, because they will not renounee their ow'U and 
receive our opinions, or at least those we would force 
uj>on them, when it is more fban probable that we 
are no h‘ss obstinate in not emluiwing some of theirs. 
For whci=e U tlje man that Inis iinanqc.>tab]e evide nce 
of tlie truth i)f iiTtlflfal lie hblrts, or ()f tjie falsehood 
of all he et)7ideimi«'7.; or CiUi Siij' that hiyhaieJiaiililLcd 
t<‘the boftom all Jiis own, or other nu'ii's opinions ^ 
The 7U‘ccssity oi' believing wilboul khoWTcdgc, nay, 
often upon very slight ground', in this tloeting state 
i of ai tion ami blindness i\e arc in, should makt‘ us 
^ more bii'V and etircful to inform ourselvi's tJian con- 
siruin otl’.ers. At least those who have not lh(»rougblv 
I exjimincd lo the bottom all tlieir own U'hets, must 
I Confess they are unlit to jna'seribc to (ithers ; and are 
' unreasonable in im]tosing that as truth tm otlii'r men's 
I l)elief which they tlnniselves Inne not searched into, 
j nor weighed the arguments of probability on wbii'h 
j they slKMild neeive or njeet it. 'J'liose who havt' 
j fairly and trul\ examim'il, ami tire thereby got past 
j doubt in all the doctrines tiny profess und Ln.'vern 
' tlu'inselvcs by, would liaAe a jimter pretence to re<inire 
I otliers to iblhtw them: hut the-e aie so tew' in nrjnber, 

I and find so little rea-'on be magisterial in their 
i <»[dnioiis, that imthiiig insolent and imperious is to be 
expected from them : and tligre is rcaauii tu think, 
that if men were better inslrueted themseiieSj they 
would l>e lest* imposuig on oihei's. 

Tin: iioNDtTtAni.K iu)i5i:iiT novi.i;. 

'Fiik lioNoruAULi: Lohkut Hovlk was tlie most 
distiuguished of tliose experimental philosophers w'ho 



Jiounurublc Robert Boyle. 

sprang up in England immediately after the death | j 
of Bacon, and who showed, by the successful appUca- 
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tion of his principloH, how truly he had pointed out 
the means of enlar^injif liumari knowlcdKC. The 
eminent man of whom we speak was tlie son of 
Richard Boyle, Karl of Cork, at whose mansion of 
Lismore he was horn in the year 1627. After study- 
injjf at lOton collc'^e .'ind (leneva, and travelling 
throu^^h Italy, lie leturned to Knpland in 1644. 
Beiiij: in easy eireunistanc'es, and eudowed w^ 
uneommmL-.u*Ui vity ji^f ntind, he fortliwith applied 
limTlS^ to tl u)sv vstiidies VxTkI experiinents in elie- 
mistrv and natural jtliiIosoi)hy which eontimu’d to 
enjjfa^e his attention tlirou^ho\it the remainder of 
his life. DuriiiLj the civil war, some iiinenions m<-n 
bejjan to hold weekly meetings at (ixford, for the 
cultivation of what was tlicn termed ‘the new 
jdiilosopliy/ first at tlu* lo(lc:inL'.s of Dr Wilkins (as 
already stated in oiir jice«)unt of that diviney and 
snhsequtMitly, for tin most part, ;it the residence of 
Boyle. 'I'hesc seieiitilie ])ersons, witli others who 
afterwards joined them, were ineor])orated hy (Charles 
II. , in 1662, under tia* title of tii“ Boyal Society. 
Boyle, after .settliny'^ in London in 166M, was ora* of 
the most active memhers. and many of his treatisc.s 
origin.ally appeared in the Society’s ‘ Philosophical ^ 
'rransactioos.' 'I'lie works of tins ijidustriou.s man 
(who died in 16ttl), are so nmn' rons, that they 
occni>y six thick <inarto volunu s. 4’la y consist 
chiefly of accounts of his (‘X]>i'rimental researches in 
chemistry anil natural philosf)phy. ]>articularly with 
resjtect to the mei’hanii'ul undeiiemical ]>ropertics of 
the air. 'I'hc latter subject was one iti winch he felt 
much intcre.st; and hy means of tlie jiir-puni]>, the 
eonstriietion of wliieli lie materially improved, he 
sneeeeded in making many vidualile pneumatic dis- 
eoveri(*s. 'I’iicoloLiy likewise hc iim' a favourite suh- 
jeet, he pulili^lied variou.s works, hotli in deh’iiee tif 
riiristianity. and in ex'planation of the henelits ae- 
eruinj; to relieion from the study of the divine 
sittrihutes as displayed in tlie material world. So 
eariii'st as lie in the eausi? of Christianity, that 
lie not only devoted mui'li time and money in ('on- ! 
trihutinir to its propa^nition in foreign ]>arts, hat, 
liy a codicil to his will, made provision for the deli¬ 
very of eielit sermons yenrly in London hy some 
learned divine, ‘for ]iro\in,Lr tliv C’hristiai: religion 
a;,^'linst notorious infidels, namely, atheists, theists, 
jia^'^ans, .lews, and Malioinetansnot deseeiuliiifi 
lower to any eoiilrover>i(‘S that are amom: ('hris- 
tians tiienn* hi s.' A\’e learn from his hioLnxijiher.s, 
that in 16«)() lie was solieited hy D>rd Clarendon 
to adopt the elerieal profession, in oriler that the 
eliureh mi;.ilit have tlie sujiport of those eminent 
ahilities and virtues hy whieh he was distiiieinslied. 
Two considerations, however, induced him to with¬ 
hold eompliaiiee. In the first place. In* rettarded 
himself us more likely to advance religion hy Ins 
writin^a ia the character of a layman, than if he 
were in the more interested jiosition of one of the 
clergy—whose preaching there was n general t<n- 
dene.y to look upon as the remunerated c'xereise of a 
profession. And secondly, he felt the ohligation.s, irn- 
portunee, and difficulties of the j)astoraI care to he so 
great, that lie wanted the eonlidenee to undertake it: 

‘ especially.’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘ not having felt 
w’ithin himself an inward motion to it hy the Holy 
Ghost; and the first (question that is x>ut to those 
who come to Ijo initiated into the service of the 
church, relating to that motion, he, who had not felt 
it, thought lie durst not make the step, lest other- 
w ise lie should have lied to tlie Holy Ghost, so 
solemnly and seriously, did he judge of sacred mat¬ 
ters.’ He valued religion chiefly for its practical in¬ 
fluence in improving the moral character of men, and 
had a decided aversion to controversy on abstract 
doctrinal points. His disapprobation of severities 


and jKirsecution on account of religious lielief war 
very strong ; ‘ and I have seldom,’ says Burnet, ‘ ob¬ 
served him to speak with more heat and indignation 
than when that came in his way.’ 

The title.s of those works of Boyle wliich arc most 
likely to attract tlie general reader, are Considera- 
tions on thr l/scfulness of Kxppriviental Philosophy; 
VofisidcraiionN on ihn Style of the Holy Scr iptures ; A 
Free Jtisronr.se oyahist Cnstrnnary Swearing; Canjtide- 
rations ohont the Ilecnncilahleness of Pcason and Peli- 
gnm, and the l^oss'dnlity (f a Jicsurrection ; A JJis- 
nmrse ttf Tliimjs at tore ] tea son ; A Discourse of the 
JUgh Veneration Man's Jntcllert on-cs to Godj particu¬ 
larly for his Wisdom and I^owrr; A Disquisition into 
the J'inal Cmusps of JWatured Things ; The Christian 
Virtnoso, diou'ing that, hy being addicted to £. peri- 
mental J^hilosophy, a man is rather assisted than iridis- 
fto.sed to be a gins I ('hristiau ; and A Treatise of Sera¬ 
phic J^ove. lie published, in 1G6.'5, Occasional Itejlec- 
tions on Seccral Subjects, mostly w ritten in early life, 
and whieh Swift has rielieiiled in Ins ‘ Pious Medita¬ 
tion on a Broom-Stick.’ ’I’lie comparative w^ant of taste 
and of sound judgment di.sphiyed in this portion of 
Boyle's writings, is doubtless to be a.scribed to the 
immature age at wliicli it was eonijiosed, and the 
ein-uin.stanci* that it was not originally intended for; 
tl «• public eye. Tne occasions of these devout ‘ Rc- 
lle(‘tions’ are such as the follow ing :—‘ Upon his horse ‘ 
stumbling in a very fair w’ay ‘ Upon Ins distilling ! 
s]nrit of rosi*s in a limhiek f ‘ Upon two very miger- ' 
able Ix'ggars begging together hy the highw’a}'';* 

‘ Upon the sight of a windmill standing still * Upon 
hi.s paring of a rare summer apple;’ ‘Upon his 
coach’s Inung stojijieil in a narrow* lane;’ ‘ Ujam my 
.spaniel’s fetching me mv glove ;’ ‘ L^pon the taking 
up his horses from grass, and giving tliem oats be¬ 
fore they were to he ridden a journey.’ 1 

d'he works of Boyl(‘ upon natural tlieology take 
the lead among tlie execdlent treatises on that sub- 
ji'ct hy w Inch the literature of our country is 
adnrned. - 

His style is clear and precise, but he is apt to pro¬ 
long his sente ncis until they become insufferably 
tedious. Owing to the liaste with which iminy of 
his jiieees were sent to the press, their deficiency of 
method is such, as, in eonjunction w ith the prolixity 
of their style, to render the ])eriis:d of them a some¬ 
what disagreeable task. The following specimens, 
gathered from different treatises, are the most inte- 
re.''tiiig we have IxHai able to liiid ;— 

{'Ho Study of yatnnd Philosophy favour able to 
IttiigioH.\ 

'fhe fir*it advantage that our experimental philoso- 
]>luT, as such, hath towards ht ing a Christian, is, that 
his course of studies cnuduccth iiiuch to settle in his 
iniml a firm belief of the existence, and divers of the 
chief attributes, of ( ioii ; which belief is, in the order 
of things, the first principle of that natural religion 
which it.self is pre-required to repealed religion in 
general, and I’onsequently to that in particular w'liicli 
is eiuhraced hy Christians. 

That the con.sideration of the vastness, beauty, aj[id 
regular motion.s of the heavenly bodies, the excellent 
structure of animals and plant.s, besides a multitude of ; 
other phenomena of nature, and the subsen iency of 
most of these to man, may justly induce him, as a 
rational cmiture, to conclude that this vast, beautiful, 
orderly, and (in a word) many ways admirable system 
of tilings, that we call the world, was framed by an 
anther supremely jioweiful, wise, and good, can scarce 
be dwiied by an intelligent and unprejuduJFa” 
$idcrorr ~~ltTnUtluir jecTBy experience, 

wEicirwitnesseth, that in almost all ages and coun¬ 
tries the generality of philosophers and contemnla- 
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tire men were persuaded of the existence of a Deity, 
by the consideration of the phenomena of the universe, 
whose fabric and conduct, they nvtionally concluded, 
could not be deserv edly ascribed either to blind chance, 
or to any other cause than a divine Deing. 

But though it be true ‘ that God hath not left him¬ 
self without witness,’ even to perfunctory considcrers, 
by.stamping ii}>on divers of the more obvious ports of 
his workmanship such conspicuous impressions of l»is 
attributes, that a niodgiat4 iunderstanding 
and attciitio.n may sutiice to make men acknowlodgi' 
KTsHbeing, yet I scruple not to think that assent very 
much inferior to the belief that the same ol^jocts are 
fitted to produce in a heedful ainl intelligent con- 
templator of them. For the works of God are so 
worthy of their author, that, besides tlic impresses of 
his wisdom and goodness that arc left, as it were, upon 
their surfaces, there arc a great many more curious and 
excellent tokens and eflects of divine artifice in the 
hidden and innermost recesses of them ; and the.^e are 
not to be discovered by the perfunctory looks of osei- 
tant and unskilful beholders ; but require, as well 
' deserve, the most attentive and prying insjiection of 
inquisitive and well-instructed i'onsidert'rs. And 
sometimes in one creature there may be I know not 
how many admirable things, that c.scape a vulgar eye, 
and yet may bo clearly discerned by tiuit of a triu’ 
naturalist, who bring.s witii him, besides a mure than 
common curiosity and atteaitiun, a competent know¬ 
ledge of anatomy, optics, cosmogruphy, mechanics, 
and chemistry. Jlut treating elsewhere })urp tsely of 
this subjeot, it may here suffice to say, that God has 
couched so many things in his visible works, that tlie 
clearer light a man has, the iiiorc he may tliseover of 
their unobvious exquisiteness, and the more clearly 
and distinctly he may discern those (qualities that lie 
more obvious. And the more wonderful tliing.v he 
discovers in the works of nature, the more auxiliary 
proofs he meets W’ith to establish and enforce the ar¬ 
gument, drawn from the universe and its juitG;, to 
evince that there is a God ; which is a propo>ition of 
that vast weight and importance, tliat it ought tt* en¬ 
dear everything to us that is able to eonlirm it, und 
afford us new' motives to ackiiowledgc and adore the 
divine Author of things. * * 

To he told that an eye is the organ (»f sight, and 
that this is performed by that faculty of the mind 
which, from it.s function, is called vLsive, will give a 
man but a sorry account of the instruments and man¬ 
ner of vision itself, or of the knovviedgti of that (Jj>i- 
ficer who, as the Scripture speaks, ‘ formed the eye.’ 
And he that can take up with this easy theory of 
vision, will not think it necessary to take the pains tu 
dissect the eyes of uuirnals, nor study the books of 
mathematicians, to understand vision ; ami accord¬ 
ingly will have but mean thoughts of the contrivance 
of the organ, and the skill of the artificer, in conn)ari- 
son of the ideas that will be suggested of both of them 
to him that, being profoundly skilled in anatomy and 
optics, by their help takes a,sun(l(3r the several coats, 
humours, and muscles, of which that exquisite diop¬ 
trical instrument consists ; and having separately con¬ 
sidered the figure, size, consistence, texture, diapha¬ 
neity or opacity, situation, and connection of each of 
them, and their coaptation in the whole eye, shall 
discover, by the helj) of the laws of optics, how admir¬ 
ably this little organ is fitted to receive the incident 
beams of light, and dispose them in the best manner 
possible for completing the lively representation of 
the almost infinitely various objects of sight. * * 

It is not by a slight survey, but by a diligent and 
skilful scrutiny of the works of God, that a man must 
be, by a rational and affective conviction, engaged to 
acknowledge, with the prophet, that the Author of 
nature is * wond erful i ii.j C Ou n a e l» in 

Working.* - 
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livjlectlifii upon (I JAWthom and C((ndl<!f cariHid hij 
on a Whuly Niyht. 

As there are lew controversies more important, so 
there are not muny that have been more eurlously 
and warmly disjjiited, tlmn tlu; (juestivtu, whether a j 
public er a ])rivate life he prel'erablc 't Itut perliapM j 
thi.s m.'iv be much of tlie nature of tlie otlier questimi, | 
whether a married life nr ^iIlgle (*ught rather to be 
chosen '{ that being best determinable by the ein’um- j 
stanees of particular ea.se.s. For though, indefniittdy : 
speaking, one of the two may have advantage.^ above | 
the otlier, vet they are not so great ]>ut that sjxH'ial | 
civeiimstaiices may make citln'r ut tliem tlu' more | 
cligibh' to particular pej>nns. I hey that find them- 1 
selves furiiislied with abilities to ^on e thoir gemTU- | 
tion in a ])ublic capacity, and vlitm’ great enough to I 
re,sisi the temj)tatiens to whieh swell a eon<liti(»ii is ! 
usually i'Xpo>ed, may not only Im* allowed te* t robraee < 
such an I'lnployinent, lint obliged to .‘-eoh it. lint lie , 
wliese pjirts tire iu<t metin L<< qu illl'y liiin to govtru 
others, Jtnd ]>erhtips t(< emil'le liitn to gun.rn hini;-,( If, ! 
or inantigi' his own jtrivate i’onet*rns, (<r wliosi* grtieo'- , 
are so vvejik, that it is less to lii-* lirHu’s, or to his ’ 
ability of resisting, lluiii to l-.is earo of slmnniiig tlio : 
oct'asion.s of sin. lluit h<‘ owe*' his e‘-e;i])iiii: foe guili of ' 
it, had better ib'iiy himself sdiue o]>ourt utiiiie.s ol’ irood, ^ 
ihtin expose liiiii'.elf to ]M*ol.ablr ieinptatioiis. Ibn- i 
there i.s siuh ;i kin-1 of diifi-rein'e b( iv. ixt virtue .‘Inided i 
by a privjite tind siiining forth in a t-ublic life, a-- llu re | 
is betwixt a candle carried ahjl'l in the ojieti air, ami | 
inclosed in a lantoorn ; in tin’ liiviov r pbo o ii givi- ! 
more light, luit in the latter it i*- in le-- dang< r t - be i 
blown out. . j 

I j>u)i //(< toy/ci of ((ltd yrui''(iiy itt ar oxf 1 

<!ii'idi 'j 

It is so uncoininoii a tiiiiu: to see tulijo but till ■ 
ros<‘s come to l»o blown, tlna the seeing them in this 
gardiMi grciw t<\ceih(i, us it deserves my notieig s., j 
methinks it should ,sugxc.-i, to me sonu’ rediection or 
otlier on it. And jx-rhaps it may iiot, be Kii improper ^ 
one to cmiipare the ditierenee betwixt ihcM.; two kinds i 
of ll(*w<'rs to the disparity uliich I have often ob- I 
served la;twixt the. fates of ihoso vv>un/ holies ihat 
an* only very liiiiidsome, and iliose that huvi* a less ' 
degree- (T beauty, reeomjtensc'd by tia* aeoe-sion i/f wit. 
discretion, nti<l virtue: for tulip*-, vviiilst tlmv ave J 
fresh, do indei d, by the liistn* and \ i v idne-.s of'tl.oir ! 
colour-^, more d'-light the eye tlian roses ; but ■ 
then they do not alone (piiekly fade, Imt, as .soon | 
as tiiey havi* lo-^t that ireshness and g’au-line.s.s that 1 
solely endeared them, they degemu-ate into things I 
not only undesirulde, )>ut (ll.stastelul ; wiiereas roses, j 
l)eside.s the moderate beauty they disclose to tlie i 
eye (which is sufficient to jilease, tlmuLdi not to 
charm it), do not only kec]) tlu'ir colour longer than 
tulijis, but, when that decays, retain a ])erfumc'd 
odour, and divers u.s<;fti1 (jualities and virtues that 
survive the spring, and rec(*iiiniend them ail tin* year. 
Thins those unadvi.scd young ladles, that, because 
nnturc has given them beauty enough, despise all 
otlier qualities, and even that regular diet which is 
ordinarily requisite to make beauty itself lasting, not 
only are wont to decay lictimes, but, as soon as tliey 
have lost that youthful freshuess that alone endeared 
them, quickly pass from being objects of wonder and ! 
love, to be so of pity, if not of scorn ; whereas tlio.se ! 
that were as solicitous to enrich their minds as to 
adorn their faces, may riot only with a mediocrity of 
beauty be very desirable whilst that lasts, but, not¬ 
withstanding the recess of that and youth, may, by 
the fragrancy of their reputation, and those virtues 
and omanients of the mind that time does but iin- I 
prove, be always sufficiently endeared to those that 
haro merit enough to discern and vhlue such excel- 
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leiices, and whose esteem and friendship is alone 
worth their being concerned for. In a word, they 
prove the happiest as well as they are the wisest 
ladies, that, whilst they possess the desirable quali¬ 
ties that youth is wont to give, neglect not the oequist 
[acquisition] of those that age cannot take away. 

[Marrlayc a Lottery.'] 

Methinks, Lindarnor, most of those transitory goods 
that we jire so fond of, may not unlitly bo 1 ‘osembled 
to the sensitive plant which yon have admired at Sion- 
garden: i'or as, though we gaze on it with attention 
and Wonder, yet when we come to touch it, the coy 
j delusive jdant immediately shrinks in its disj»hiyed 
I leaves, ami contracts itself ijito a form and dimensions 
: disndvantageously differing from the former, which it 
1 again recovers Ity degrees wheti touciusl no more ; so 
j these objects tliat charm us at a distance, and wliil.^t 
I gazed on with the eyes of expectation and <lesiro, when 
j a more immefliute jjossossion hath jnit them into onr 
liamls, their former lustre vaiiislies, and they appear 
I (juite dilferiii'* things from wliat before they seemed ; 

\ tliough, after ih'privation (jr iibsemi' hutli inad(‘ U'n 
i tbrgf'i their emptiness, and w<; be reduced to look upon 
i them again at a distance, they recover in liiost men’s 
j eyes their Ttjnner beuiirv, and are as e.tpable as befV»re 
to iineigle uio! (h'ludc ns. I must add, Lindarnor, 
that, when 1 <'om]i;u(‘ to the s('iisitive plant most of 
I tliese transitory things that rjre flattered wiih the title 
j of goo(ls, 1 di) not out of (hat numh<‘r except mo-'t 
misttvsKes. thoigdi I am no sucli an enemy to 

i matrimonv as sono! (lor want fd' umb-rstanding the 
; raillery 1 have sometimes used in ordinary discourse) 
j ar(‘ please<l to tliitik me, aiiduouidnot refage you my 
I advjce f though, i would not so readily give \ ou my e-v- 
I to turn voiury fo TTymrn; ret T have <i7*stVved 

I i?of('\v happy matches, and .s<» many iiitfort unate oiu's, 
j and have so rarely s<a‘n im-n love tlieir w'ives at tlie 
j rate tlu-y did whilst they were their mistresses, that 
I 1 wonder not tliat l('gislat<jrs tiiought it neees^ary to 
j Juakc marriages indiss<duhle, to make them lastin 
I And I cannot fitlier compare marriag«^ than t<' a 
j lottery ; for in both, he that ventures may suc<*eed ami 
may miss ; and if lie draw a j»rize, he hath a rich re¬ 
turn of his venture: bvit in both lotteries there i" a 
[)retty store of blanks for every prize. 

•Some Coiiiiidrraf iirHn TitW'hiny (/ft Style of ike 
Holy 

These things, <lear Tlieophilus, being thus des- 
puiehi'd, I suppose we may now seasonably ])roceed to 
consider the style <»r tin Scripture ; a subject that will 
as well recpiire as deserve some time and mucli atten- 
ti(»n, in regard that divers witty men, who freely 
acknowledge the authority of the Scripture, take ex- 
c(*['tioJis at its stybg and by those and their own repu¬ 
tation, divert many from studying, or so luiieh as 
jKjrusing, those sacred writitigs, thereby at once giving 
men injurious and irreverent thought.s of it, and 
diverting tlnuu from allowing the Scrijduir the l>est 
way of justifying itself, and disabusing them. Tlian 
which scarce anything can bo more prejudicial to a 
btjok, that needs but to be sutliciently understood to 
bo highly veneratod ; the wu’itings these men crimi¬ 
nate, and wouM kee}» others from reading, laing like 
that honey which SauLs rash adjumtion withheld the 
Israelites Irom eating, which, being tasted, not only 
gnitified the taste, but enlightened the eyes. * * 

Of the considerations, then, that 1 am to lay before 
you, iberc are three or four, which are of a more gene¬ 
ral nature ; and therefore being such as may each of 
them be pertinently employed against several of the 
exceptions taken at the Scripture’s style, it will not 
be inconvenient to mention them before the rest. 

And, in the first place, it should be considered that 
those cavillers at the style of the Scripture, that you 


and I have hitherto met with, do (for want of skill in 
the original, especially in the Hebrew) judge of it by 
the translations, wherein alone they read it. Now, 
scarce any but a linguist will imagine how much a 
book may lose of its elegancy by being read in another 
tongue than that it was written in, especially if the 
languages from which and into which the version is J 
ma<lc be so very difiering, as arti those of the eastern | 
and these western parts of the world. But of this I j 
foresee an occasion of saying something hereafter ; yet j 
at ])re.sout I must observe to you, that the style of the 1 
Scripture is much more disadvantaged than that of | 
other books, by being judged of })y translations; for 
the religious and jui^t veneration that the interpreters 
of the Bible hu^ e had for that sacred book, has made |l 
them, ill most places, render tin* lle]»re\v and Lveek j 
passages so scrupulously worfl for word, that, for fear ‘ 
of not ket'ping close enough to the sense, they usually ' 
care not how' much they lose of th(; eloquejico of the ; 
passages they translate. So that, whereas in those i 
versions of otlier books that arc made by good linguists, 
tlie inteqireters are wont to tak(' the liberty to recede 
fnnu fhe author’s words, and also substitute other 
phrases instead of his, that tin y may express his 
mean ini'-w it bout injuring his reputation. In translat- 
inc the Old Testuiuf ot, interpreters have not put 
JL .<rcw phrases f.atin or English pibrascs, but 

<.nly into Latin or Knglisli words, and have too often, 
besides, by not hufncienily nnderstandinc, or at least ] 
<-onsiderinL% the various signilicalloiis of words, par- 
ti<des, and tenses, in the Indy tongue, made many 
things appear b'-s coherent, or less nitional, or less j 
considerable, which, by a more free and skilful ren- ; 
dcrino of the original, would not be blemished by any j 
apj»earance of such imperfection. And though this 1 
fault <'f interpreters be pardonable rnougdi in them, 
as earrying miieh of its excuse in its cause, yet it j 
cannot but imndi derogate from the Serijtture tf) ap- 
]*ear wlili peeuliar disadvantages, besides those many I 
that are common to almost all books, by being trau- | 
slated. 

For whereas the figurcn of rhetoric are tvout, by i 
orators, to be reduced to two eomprehcn.sivc sorts, and | 
one of those d<jes «o deiHud upon the sound and plac- • 
iug of the w'ords (whence the (treek rhetoricians call ! 
.such figures arhemata that, if they be altered, : 

though ih(' sense be retained, the figure may vani.sh ; j 
this sort of figures, I say, which comprises those that I 
orators <'all cy-dwm/o.- and a multitude of 

others, are wont t<» lu lost in such literal translations 
as are o\irs of the Bible, as 1 could easily sbow^ by 
many instances, if ] ilnmght it requisite. ! 

Bt‘sidrs, there are in Hebrew', as in other langiiagf’S, 
certain appro]u-iatevl grueos, and a ]>ecul\ar emphasis 
bidonging to some ex\>ressions, wliich must necessarily 
be impaired by any translation, and are but too often 
quite lost in tbo>ie that adhere too scru])ulously to 
the w«>rds of the original. And, as in a lovely face, 
though a jmiiiter may well enough express the cJiecks, 
and the no«e, and li]»s, yet thert^ is often something of 
splen<lour and vivacity in the eyes, which no pencil ; 
can reach to equal ; so in some choice composures, 
though a skilful interpreter may happily enough 
render into his ow n language a. great part of what 
he translates, yet there may w ell be some shining pas- |; 
sages, some sparkling and emphatical expressions, 
that he cannot possibly represent to the life. And 
tills consideration is more applicable to the Bible and ; 
its translations than to other books, for two particular i 
reasons. | 

For, first, it is more difficult to translate the Hebrew j i 
of the Old Testament, than if that book were written 
in S 3 Tiac or Arabic, or some such other eastern lan¬ 
guage. Not that the I 10 I 3 ' tongue is much more dif¬ 
ficult to be learned than others; but because in the 
other learned tongues we know there ore commonly 
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' variety of books extant, whereby we may learn the 
, various signifiontious ul the words and phrases ; 
: whereas the pure Hebrew being unlmppily lost, ex- 
i cept so much of it as remains in the Old Testament, 

, out of wliose books alone wii can but very imperfectly 
I frame a dictionary and a language, there arc many 
words, especially the hapax leaomma^ and those that 
occur but seldom, of which we know but that one sig- 
I nification, or those few acceptions, wherein we find it 
I used in those te?:ts that w'e think we clearly under- 
j stand. "Whereas, if we c<msider the nature of the 
j primitive tongue, whose words, being not numerous, 
j arc most of them cipiivocal enougli, atid do many of 
I them abound with strangely dilferent meanings; and 
i if we consider, too, how likely it is tliat the nume- 
I rous conquests of David, and the wiMloin, ])rosj)t‘rity, 
j tleots, and various eouunerc(‘s of his sou Solomon, did 
both enrich and spread the llehjvw languagt‘, it ean* 
ji not but seem ^eiy proJuible, that tlie same w<»rd or 
j| phrase may hint' luul di\ers otlier signilit'iititms tluiii 
j! intor])reters Juive taken mniet' of, om\o are now jiwart' 
of; since we tind in the (’Iiahlee, Svriae, Aralfic, iiml 
jj other eastei'ii tongue'^, that the llehrew word'^ ;iiu! 

;, phrases (a Httb' vjiricd, aeconling to the natnrt' of 
i those dialects) have other, anti oftentimes very tlif- 
l! ferent signitieations, liesides thost* tluit th<‘ nu)tlern 
‘ interpretors ttf the llihlt' have aseribt'd t(» them. 1 say 
I the modern, beeiimt* the ancient vei>ituis before, t>r 
h not long after, onr Saviour’s time, Jind es]»t*cially tluit 
| ; whieli we vulgarly e;ill the Septmigiiit’s, «lo fretpieut ly 
I' favour our conjecture, by rendering Hebrew wortls 
! and phrases tt> senses very dlstjint fn)m those more 
j received significations iu our texts; when there iip- 
1 peal's no other so prt)hable reason of their so rendering 
j them, as their lielieving them capjiMe of .sigiiijicjitiou> 

I differing tmough frt)ni those to which «"ir ijiter inter¬ 
preters have iliought fit to confliH* thi'insehes. 'I'lu' 
i use that 1 would maki* id" this consideration nuiyeasily 
j be conjectured, namely, tliat it is probalde that many 
! : of those texts whose e.vj)ressioiis, as they are remlercd 
I in our translations, seem fiat or im))roper, or ineohe- 
[ rent with the context, nould appear mueli otherwise, 

! if we were aequainte<l with all tlie signifieaiious of 
^ W’ords and phrases that vere known in tin* tiiiu's 
1 ; when the llehrew language flourished, and the sacred 
'■ books were written ; it being very likely, that among 
Ij those various significations, some one or other would 
' afford a better sense, and a more .signitieant and sinewy 
! expression, than we meet witli in our translations; 
i and perhaps would make such passages as seem flat 
I or uncouth, appear ehajuent and emphatieal. * * 

Dut this is not all: for I eon.sidi r, in the secoml 
j place, that not only we have lost divers of the siguifi- 
; cations of many of the llobrew words and phrases, 
but that we have also lost the means of acquainting 
ourselves with a multitude of particulars relating to 
the topography, histoiy, rites, opinions, fashions, cus¬ 
toms, of the ancient .lews and neighbouring na- 
i tions, without the knowledge of wliicli wc cannot, in 
I the perusing of books of such antiijuity as those of 
: the Old Testament, and written liy (and principally 
j for) Jew.s, wc cannot, I say, but lose very much of that 
I esteem, deliglit, and relish, witli which we should 
I read very many' passages, if we discerned the references 
j and allusions that are made in them to those stories, 

I proverbs, opinions, ^cc., to which such jiassages may 
! well be supposed to relate. And this conjecture will 
j not, I presume, appear irrational, if you but consider 
j how many of the handsomest passages in .luvenal, 
Persius, Martial, and divers other^atin writers (not 
i to mention iJesiod, Museeus, or otherancienter Greeks), 
are lost to such readers as are unacquainted with the 
Roman customs, government, and story ; nay, or are 
not sufliciently informed of a great many i»articular j 
circumstances relating to the condition of those times, j 
and of divers particular persons pointed at in those j 


poems. And therefore it is that the latter critics have ' 
been fain to write comments, or at least notes, upon ; 
every page, and in some pages upon almost every line | 
of those books, to enable the resider to discern the I 
eloquence, and relish tlie wit of the author. And if | 
such dilueiilations be necessary to make us value 
writings that tivat of familiar and secular ulVairs, 
ami were written in a Kuropean language, and in | 
times ami countries much neart‘r to ours, how much 
ilo You think wc mnst lose of the elegancy of the book 
of .lob, the P.salms of David, the Song of Solomon, 
and other sacred composures, which not imly treat 
oftentimes of sublime and supernatural mysteries, but 
wt'ie written in very n'lnote regions so many ages ago, 
ami<lst <‘ircumstanci‘s to most of which we canm*t but 
be gre.at strangers. And thus much for my first gene¬ 
ral i-onsitleration. 

My sccoimI i'i tliis, that we should carefully distin¬ 
guish betwixt what the Scrijiture itself says, ami w hat 
is only sai<l in the Scripture, Kor we must m>t look 
upon ilie Dible as an oration (»f (Joil to men, or as a 
I Ixidv <*f law.s, like our Ihiglish statute-book, wlierein 
it is tlie Icgi.slalor that all the way speaks to tlie 
1 jH’opIc ; but ns a collection of coinjiosun's o!" very dif- 
! fering sorts, and written at very distaiit times; ami 
] of such composure-, tliat tliouL'li the lioly fi'ien of (iod 
(us St l’et»'r ealls them) were acted by the Holy 
Spirit, who both excited atid assi.-tt d them in ]>enning 
the Scripture, yet tliere are many otiiers, besides the 
Author :ind the penmen, introduced speakitiir there, 
l-'or b<‘sid<'s tlie hooks oi .loshua, .ludges, Samuel, 
Kim:', Chronicle^, thi' four e\an!:elists, the Acts of 
the AjHistb s, and other parts of Scripture that are evi¬ 
dently historical, ami wont to he so called, there are, 
in till' otln'i* hooks, many j>assages that desena* the 
same naim*, ami many othi'i's win rein, though they be 
not inei'c narraiiies ol things done, many ^aylngs and 
expressions are reconh'd that either belong not to 
tin- Author of the Scriptuie, or must be lonked ujmui as 
such wJicr<‘in his se<'rctarics personate otltcrs. So that, 
in a considcralile )>nrt t»f the Scripture, not only pro- 
pheis, jind kings, ami priests being introduced speak¬ 
ing, but s<»ldicrs, sheplxu'ds, ami wiuik'm, and such 
<tth('r sorts of persons, from whom witty or elocjuent ' 
things are not (especially when they speak c.r ) 

to be expected, it would be icry injurious to impute 
to tlie Scrijiture any want (»f eloquem-e, that may be ! 
noted in the exi'in-ssions of otliei-s than its Author. 
For tlioiigii, not only in roinanci'H, but in many ot 
tliose tliat jias.s lor true histories, the .supposed Hjicakers 
may' be observed to talk as well :is the Jiistoriun, yet 
that is luit either bei'auso the men so introiluced 
were arnba.sHadm-M, orators, generals, or other eminent 
men for jiarts as well as employ im nts ; or bi'cause the ! 
liistoriaii does, as it »»ft<*n Iiap[tens, give himself the ! 
lilierty to make sjieeches for t)n*m, ami does not set 
ilown imleed what they said, ]»ut what he thought fit 
that such persons on such <teeasions should have saiil. 

^\ hcreas the penmen of the Scripture, as one of them 
truly jirofesses, liaving not followed cunningly-devised 
fahles in what they have written, have fuiilifully set 
down tln^ sayings, as wadi as actions, they ri-cord, 
without making them rather congriiou.s to the comli- [ 
tions of the speakers than to the laws of truih, , i 

8111 ISAAC NKWTON. 

Slu Isaac Xkwton (1042-1727) liolds by univtT- | 
sal consent the higliest rank among the natural pliilo- , 
sopliers of ancient and niodern times, lie was born , I 
at Woolsthorpe in J>incoJiisliire, wliert* his father ! 
cultivated a small paternal estate. From ehildluxid j i 
lie manifested a .strong irielination to ineciianics, and { 
at Trinity college, (Aimbridge, which he tMdered in | 
1660, he made so great and rapid progress in his j 
mathematical studies, that, in 1669, Dr Isaac Barrow, 
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Nowton. 

in parlianu nt as iiK‘n)>H*r for tlie nniversity ; was 
a[)|)(>iiit( (l wanion oI tIk' iiiint in 1 ♦>(»,*»; hccaiix- pro* 
(if tlu- Koval Soi lory in ITn.'i; and iwat wars 
aftorwaids, r(aa‘iv(.(l the liouour of fn*ni 

Quo(‘H Ainic. d'o the iinriv.allcal gonius and sag;tcitX 
of Newton, tin; world is'llfdtddod fOr ;‘i TTlTict}' of 
splendid disiajveries in natural philosophy and lua- 



} I ldi'tl\i)lace of Sir Irtaac N«nvton. 

j I tliomatics; amonj? these, his exposition of the hws 
; I which re{?nlate the movements of the sohar system 
j; may be referred to ns the most brilliant. The tirst 
I step the formation of the Newtonian system of 


philosophy, was his discovery of the law of gravita- ! 
tion, whic*h he showed to affect the vast orbs that : 
revolve around the sun, not less than the smallest i 
ohjeids on our owm globe. The work in which he 
explained tliis system was written in Latin, and ap- ; 
jHaired in IfiST under the title of Philosophice Natiira- 
lix Prhiripia Muthnnatii a —[The Mathematical Prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Philosojiby], To Newton we o've 
likewise extensive discoveries in optics, by which 
the aspect of that science wuis so entirely clianged, 
that he may justly he ti nned its founder. He was 
the first to (roinaive and demonstrate tlie divisibility 
of light into rays of seven diffident eoloiirs, and pos¬ 
sessing dificreiit degrees of refrangihility. After 
pursuing his optical investigations during a iierc 1 of ! 
thirty years, he pive to the world, in 1704, a detailed , 
account of his discoveries in an adniirahle work en- i 
titled Optics : or a Treatise of the liefltetions^ Refrac- ; 
tious, Infleetiors, luul (hilours of Liijht. Besides these, 
lie published various j)rofound mathematical works, 
which it is unncci'ssary here to enumerate. Like 
his illusti'ous contemporaries Koyle, Barrow*, and 
Locke, this ('iiiini nt man devotc'! much attention to 
theology as w'cl! as to natur.il science. The mystical 
doctrines of religion were those which he chiefly in- 
vc‘ igated ; and to los great interest in them we owe 
the eoinpositi(»n of his Ohserrotlons upon the Prophe¬ 
cies tf Ilohf U’/ zV, jj u tienhirhj the Prophecies of Jjaniel 
ami the AjKs'alj/pse of St John, puhlished after his 
death. Among his manuscripts were found many 
otlu r theological ]>ieci s, mostly on such subjects as 
the l'ro]>hctic Style, tlie Ih^st of Heaven, the Ueve- 
latioiis, the '’J'emph* of SolonK»n, the Sanctuary, the 
Working of the Mystery of Iniquity, and the Con¬ 
test Ik tween the Host of Heavt ii and the Transgres¬ 
sors of tile ('ovemant. The wliole inanuserijits left 
by Sir Isaac were i)erused by Dr I’ellet, by agree¬ 
ment w ith the executors, witli the view* of publishing 
such as were' tliought fit ft>r the press; the rejxirt 
of that gentleman however was. that, of the whole 
mass, iiotliing but a work on the Chronology of 
Ani’ituit Kingdoms was lit for publication. That 
treatise ai'conlingly ajipearcd; and, contrary to Dr 
Pellet's opinion, tlie ‘ (Ihservations upon the Pro¬ 
phecies,’ already mentioned, were likewise sent to 
press. An IIistorival Aeeoujit of 7'tro JSotahle Cor¬ 
ruptions of Serif>tnre, .also from the jieri of Sir Isaac, 
first appcareil in a jierfect form in Dr Horsley’s edi¬ 
tion of his works in 177!h AVe subjoin a specimen 
of his remarks on 


yTlc' Pro]Ji(tir Lititpuarp .1 

For uiulerstainllng the prophecies, wo are, in the 
plaee. to acquaint ourselves with the figurative 
language of the pro])hets. This language is taken 
from thr analogy la.-lween the world natural, and an 
emi>ire or kingdom con.'-iderod as a world politic. 

Accordingly, the whole world natural, consisting of,! 
heaven and earth, siiniihes tlie whole world politic, 
consisting of thrones and peojdc ; or so much of it as . 
is considered in the projdiecv. And the things in that 
w’orld signify the analogous things in this. For the ; 
heax'ens, ami the things therein, .signify thrones and ' 
dignities, and tho.^e who enjoy them ; and the earth, | 
with the things thereon, the inferior people; and the i 
lowest parts of the earth, called Hades, or Hell, the j 
lowest or most miserable part of them. M'heiice, 
a.sceiiding towards heaven, and do.sccndiiig to the j 
earth, aiv put for rising and falling in power and ho¬ 
nour ; rising out of the earth or watei-s, and falling 
into them, for the rising up to any dignity or dorai- j 
nion, out of the inferior state of the people, or falling 
down from the same into that inferior state ; descend¬ 
ing into the low*er parts of the earth, for desceuding 
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to a very low and unilappy state ; speaking with a politic licavon and earth; a forest, for a kingdom; 
faint voice out of the dust, for being in a weak and and a wilderness, for it desolate dud thin people, 
low condition ; moving from one place to another. If the world politii*, considered in proj)hecy, con- 
for translation fixun one office, dignity, or dominion sists ef many kingdoms, they are r('i>resenteil by as 
to another ; great earthquakes, and the shaking of many parts <.*f tin' world natural, as tin* mhlest by 
heaven and earth, for the shaking of dominions, so the <‘flestial frame, and then tire moon and elouds aivi 
as to distract or overthrow them ; the creating a new put for the e(Huniou peoph;; tin; less noble, by the 
heaven and earth, and the passing aAvay of an old one, narth, sea, and rivers, and by the animals or vege- 
or the beginning and end of the w^orld, for the rise tables, or buildings therein; and then the greater 
and reign of the body politic .signifjcd thereby. ami jiiore pow'crful animals and taller trees, are put 

In the heavens, the sun and moon are, by tlic in- lor kings, jirinces, and nobles. And beeause the whole 
terpretei'3 of dreams, put for the persons of kings and kingdom is the body politic of the king, thereloie j 
queens. But in sacred prophecy, which regards not the sun, or a tree, or a beast, or bird, t>r a man, j 
single persons, the sun is put for the wludo species whereby the king is represented, is put in a large | 
, and race of kings, ill the kingdom or kingdoms of the siguifieation for the wdade kingdom; and several j 
W’orld politic, shining wdih regal power and glory ; the animals, as a lion, a bear, a leopard, a goat, aeeording j 
; moon for the body of the eoinmon })eople, considered as to their qualities, are put for several kingdom^ and { 


the king's w’ife ; thti stars for subordinate princes and 
great iikoi, or for bishops and rulers of the j)eo}de of I 


l)odie> p*)litic ; and sfUTificing of beasts, for slaught< i ' 
ing ami conquering of kingdoms ; and friendshi]) I'c 


Ood, wdieii the sun is Christ. ; light for fht' gh)ry, truth, j tween beasts, for j)e!i(H* betw'een kingdoms, lift 


and knowledge, wlierewith great and good men shine 
and illuminate others ; darkness for ol)sciiritv of et)n- 
dition, and for en-or, Idindiiess, and ignoram-e ; 4lark- 
ening, smiting, or setting of the sun, moon, and stars, 
for the ceasing of a kingdom, or for the desolation 
thereof, proportional to tlie darki'.e>s ; darkening the 
sun, turning the moon into Mood, ami falling of the 
stars, for the same ; new nioon'^, for the return of a 
dispersed people into a 1)4>dy j>o}itic or eeelesiastic. 
bire and iiieieors refer to both heavt'H and eartli. 


tinus vegetables and animals are, by certain epithets 
or eircumslaiiees, extended to other significations ; as 
a. tree, wheti called the ‘tree of life’ .ir ‘of kno\^- 
Icdgc and a Inu-'t, vlien called ‘ the oltl serjtcnt,’ or 
wtu'shipped. 


S uq .uruu.g me moon into oiooct am. lulling <.t the riuT,. i, a4,uesTiou witlires]Kel to Sir Isaac New- 
Mar., for the sa.ue ; lunv luo..,,.. lor the n tun, ..t a I ,.,„„„vfrsv 

/ r '.“l' ■‘'■■'g"'- , in the lilerarv rvorhl,’ that we ea„„ut ttvoi,! takinu 

a,/ ^ s.m,e ta.tiee -if it in this placf. It is well knew,, 

f tire, i;,,.,- v, ars of liis lile, th,'i„- 


is put for the consuming thereof by war; a eonlla- 
gration of the earth, or turning a eoimtiT into a 
lake of fire, for the eonsunij'tion of a kingdom bv 
war; the being in a furnace, for tlie being in slave.'. 
iiiiJer another nation ; the a.-cending u]p t>V the smoke 
of any burning thing for ever am) ('vei*. bo- th<‘ con¬ 
tinuation of a eompiered jr (i]>le under tlie misery t.f 
perj'.etual subjection and s!a\crv; the scoi-chin'.r heat 
of the sun, for vexatious wars, pei-si'culions, and 
troubles inflicted by tlie king; ridi.ig on tlie elomis, 
for reigning over much people ; ettveriug the sun w itli 
; a cloud, or with smoke, for oppressitm of tlie king by 
I the armies of an enemy ; teinjH'stiioLi-- winds, f»r the 
motion of clouds, for wai’s ; thunder, or the voict- of a 
cloud, for the voice of a multitude ; a storm of iliun- 
der, lightning, hail, and overflowing rain, for a tein- 


tbat during tin.- last forty years of liis life, tin'in¬ 
ventive power-; of this great ]tliiloso]tlu‘r sceinei’l tii 
have lost tlieir autivity : be Tinide no farther di.seo- 
veries, and, in his later scientific pubiicafions, iin- I 
jiarled to tlie i.orld only the vie ws wliii'li he hiul ! 
formed in early life. Jn the article ‘ Newton' in tin- ; 
f'reneh liin'intphir i'nivifMlb., written by .M. Biot,,' 
the statement was fur the first time made, tiiiit his ' 
mental p<»wers were inqiaired l»y an attack of insa- : 
nity, which nci'urred in the years IhPii and ir»q;t. ; 
'I'liis averment was by many reei-ived with ineredu- j 
lily; ami Sir David Brewster, who published a iafe j 
of Newton in 1 n:M, maintains that there is no sufli- l 
(dent ]>roof of liie fact alleged. I'ndue importanei-, j 
we luinibly coneeive, lues D'en attaclu'd to tlii.s (pU'S- j 
tion ill a religious iioint of view'; for tlie t)ieologi(*al | 


pest of w'ar descending from the lieaveiis ’and d(aids N^'^' ton weri' by no means eonfine<l to tlie 


politic on the heads of their enemies ; niin, if not 
immoderate, ami dew, and living water, for the jiract's 
and doctrines <..f the Sjurii ; and the defect (d* rain, 
for spiritual ban*eiincss. 

In the earth, the dry land and eongrogated waiters 
^ as a .sea, a river, a flood, are luit for the ]»eople <•{' 
I several regions, nations, and dominions; eml)ittcrin"- 


i-oiieluding jiortiuii of his life, nor is the tesjtiiuuuy : 

a Uiim .lii faypuf^/d’ (.'hristiunity i 
3 luc. in n nase^ wheir ( ynlenee, and luit I 
‘iidlfurjyiiuust be x4}«jrUiiI.fo as tlal xeaj J^ouli.! id'' 
T ledsion. That New ton’s mind was much out (>f| 
oracraT'tlie period meiifioi.ed, apiiears to us to Ih' 
satisfactorily proved even by documents fir.st made ! 


of Avuters, for great ufhietion of the yieople by war and world in Brewster's work, indtqien- 

pcrsecution ; turning things into blood, for the mys- ‘^<-*^dly of tho.se published by M. Biot. 'J'he latter 
tical death of bodie.s politic, that is, for their dissolu- a manuseri[d (d’theDuteli astronomerlluygens. 


i tion ; the overflowing of a sea or river, for tlie i 


w hieli is still preserved at Leydi ii, and is to the fol- 


of the earth politic, by the peo})lc of the waters ; dry- kiw'ii.g effect. * On the 29Mi of IMay ItPJd, a Scotch¬ 


ing up of w'atcrs, for the conque.st of their re'jiiujs hy 
the earth; fountains of w'aters ior cities, the p<-rnia- 


man of the name of Colin informed me that Isaac 
Newton, the celebrated mathematician, eighteen 


nent beads of rivers politic; mountains and islands, njontlns jirevioiisly, had liecome deranged in hi.s 
for the cities of the earfh and sea politic, with the ^nnd, either from too great ai»plication to hia 
territories and dominions belonging to tho.se cities; f^tudies, or from cxccasive grief at having lost, 
dena and rocks of rnountaiii.s, for the tempdes of cities; by" lire, his ehemical laboratory and some papers! 
the hiding of men in tIio.se dens and rocks, for the Jlaving made obscTAUitions before tfie chancellor of 
shutting up of idols in their temples; hou.scs and Cambridge, which indicated the silienation of his 
ships, for families, assemblies, and toAvn.s in the earth intellect, lie was taken care of by his friends; and 
and sea politic ; and a navy of ships of w^ar, for an being conlincd to hi.s hou.se, remedies were applied, 
army of that kingdom that is signified by the sea. by means of which he has lately so far recovered 
Animals also, and vegetables, arc ymt for the jieople ids healtli, as to begin to again understand his own 
of several regions and conditions; and particularly IMncipia.’ This account is confirmed by a diary 
trees, herbs, and land animals, for the peojile of tho kept by Mr Abmliam de la Pryme, a Cambridge 
earth politic; flags, reeds, and fishes, for those of the student, who, under date the 3d of February 1C92 
waters politic; birds and insects, for those of the (being what was on the continent called 1693, as 
—_____ ___ 62‘2 
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the EiigUsli yc;tir then eojanKmeed on 25th March), 
relates, in a passjige* whieh Brewster has published, 
the loss of Newton’s papers hy fire while lie was at 
(thapel; adding, that wlien the pliilosoplier came 
home, ‘aiul liad seen what was done, ev<‘ry one 
thoiij^ht hc^ would Ijave run rnad; he was so troubled^ 
thereat, Unit Ik; was not himself for a moutli alter.’ 
This, liowever, is the sinallest part of tlu* evidence. 
NcAvton himself, writinj,'' on IIk; Idlh September 
lOli.'l to IMr I'ejiys, seert-tary to tl»e admiralty, says, , 
‘ I am extremely troubled at the embroilment I am | 
in, arid have neither at<' nor sh^pt W(‘U tliis tweUav^ I 
month, iier ]i;iv(> my former eojisistmiey of mind.’ 
Attain, <>!) the Ifith of tlu; sanu; month, he writes to 
his friend Locke in the Ibllowinix- I'emarkabh* terms :— 

‘Sir.Luin;^^ <jf opinion tliat you (ndeavaairfal to 

embroil me ivilli v.omen, and hy other means, 1 was 
so much alli-'eteil u itli ii, as \s lien i»ne told me 3 ’(Ui , 
were siekli’, and would ij( t li\e, J auswei'ed, (were 
hetter if you were tlead. J desire yon to tor;xive me 
this uneharitahleiK-ss ; for I am now satisfietl tlait 
what Vvui have dmie is just, and i hv.;.;' your }>ard<tn 
for my iiavinu’ hard lhou^ht^ (tf you for it, an<l lor 
la/preseiitin;^' iliat y(ai struck at the r<<ot ol jimrality, 
in a prinei[A- you laiil in youi* hoe’*' ot io- as, and 
deslyned lo jun', iC' ;a another l>oi>k, and that I t<iok j 
w)ii fora lioohlo. 1 ^i■■.'•y(all'pardon, al.o>, for sayiny ' 
or ihinkin;: ihai t) 
olhee, <.r to I inhroi 
and unfortunate: :o r 


havr; all the concern of a friend for yon, wish you 
extremely well, and am, without compliment,* &c. 

To tills Sir Isaac replied on the 5th of October :— 

‘ Sir—The last winter, by slecping^ too often by my 
fire, I yot an ill habit of sleeping; and a distemper, 
wliieli this sununer has been epidemical, put me 
farther out of order, so that AvTier> I wTOte to you, I 
had not slept an hour a-nieV»t for a fortnight to-j 
gether, and for five days toijether not a wink. I 
remcniher I wrote you. hut wiiat I said of your 
iKiok J remeinh(;r not. If yon ple;ise to send me a 
transcript <»f that ])a' sayf>, T Avill give you an account 
of it if I can. 1 am your most humble servant—-Is, 
Nnw'io.v/ 


a de.den to s *11 nu an 
am viiur most hinnhh' 


'file answer J.- 'lc' anmirnck for tiie Lriitle 
and adret innatf spiim in wiiich ii i- wrilten :— 

‘Sir— I have !» n, c^cr since 1 sir;! In aw y n, so ; 
entirely and sini'ci't ly ymsr Irietai, and thought vest 
so mueli missc, that 1 could not iiavs' Ir lieved whal 
\-ou t<.'ll Me o!' liad 1 luid il from anyhe iy ■ 

i lsc. .\nd t hoU;;li I c;uinot hut be mighti!y troubled | 
till'd \'on s'tou'ld biivv’ had so many wrong; and uniust - 
!i;oug,hl-' efine. yet. ia-::l to the return of good oliices, i 
siieli as frein a siiu'cre good will 1 have r dom 
yon, 1 receive yom* aclniowledgment ol'tlie contrary i 
as till; kindest tiling yosi coubl havi* ili.na m<.', since • 
it gives nw hopes lliat I have not lost a friend I so ! 
juuch vahkd. .\fn/r wliat yoiir letter ex]»ri'sses, 1 i 
shall last need lo say anylliing to JnstiiV myself to ^ 
yon. I shall al’ways thiul-; eoar ow^i retketion on ; 
mv carriage li-dli iu yon andi all mankind v. ill sulh- j 
eienlly do thal. Instead of Uiar, give nu* leave to j 
assure nou, ilnit I am mon* reiuly to forgive yv>u ' 
than you can lo desire it; and 1 do it so freidy j 
and t'ullv, that I v.ish for nothing more than the. 
o|»portunity to e(.inviuee you that I truly love ami 
esteem you; and that 1 liave still tlie same gnioil will 
for you us if nothing of this had ha])pened. d'o eon- 
firm this to you more fully, I shoulcl l>e glad to meet 
you anywliere, and the rutlier, heeause the conelu- 
sioii of your letter makes Uie ajipreliend it would not 
b(> wholly nsi less to you. liut Avhether you think it 
I fit or not, 1 leave wholly to you. 1 shall always lx; 
ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way you 
sliull like, and thall only need your commands or 
permission to do it. 

My book is going to jire.ss for a second (uHtion; 
and though I can unsAver for the design with whieh 
I writ it, yet sinet* you liave so opiiortunely given 
me notice of what you have said (»f it, 1 should take 
it as a favour if you would jioint out to me the places 
tliat gave oecasiou to that censure, that, V)y explaining 
myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by others, 
or uiuiwuires doing tlie least prejudice to truth or 
virtue. I am sure you are so much a friend to them 
both, that were you none to me, I could expi?ct this 
from you. But I caimot doubt but you would do a 
gi*eat deal more tlnm this for my sake, who, after all, 


(hi the 2bth September Pepys wrote; to a friend of| 
his, at C’amhridge, a iMillingtoii, making incpiiiyi 
about Newton’s mental condition, as lie liad‘lately i ^ 
ri'ceived a letter from him so surprising to me for the! \ 
ineonsisteiey of every part of it, as to bo put intoi I 
great disork r hy it, from the tronceniment I have,' 
for him, lest it 'slmnld arise from that which of all! 
mankind 1 .sliould lea.st dread fimni him, and most ; 
lan,< n» for - 1 mean a diseom]»osure in head, or mind, i 
or i ' th.’ ^lillingtun o'swers on the .*’bth, that tw(»; 
da previou>ly, he had met Newton at Huntingdon ; 1 
' v/liero,’ v.’.ys Ik, ‘m-ai his tovii aeeord, and Inifore I ; 
had tinu- b> ask liiia any (joestion. lie told me that' 
lie had writ to you a very odd letter, at wliieh he 
wa.s imicii eoiicenicil ; and .'aldi d. that it was a dis¬ 
temper licit muidi .‘'ei/ed Ins head, ami that kept 
him awak* for ;d)ove five nights together; whieh 
npiiu oec;e-lou he de.sired I would represent to you,, 
and her vour j-ardon, he being very much asliamed j 
he should he so rude to a i>er>on for whom he hath ■ 
so great :;!! hoiemr. I.b' is now very Avell, and, 
tlaarrh I fear he i> under some small degree of) 
iiu laii'boly. yt i 1 tliink there is no reason to susixect j 
it hath at'all tuuehed his understanding, and 1 hope | 
never will.' 

It thus appears tluit, in eonsequenee of excessive, 

) study, or the loss of valuable papers, or both causes 
1 eomhined, the understanding of Newton -was for 
'about twidve imantlis thrown into an intermittent 
; disorder, to wliicli tlu* name iTimsaiiity onglit to be, 

! apjdied. d'iiat bis intellect never attained its former ' 

I activity and vigour, is made probable by tlie follow -; 

1 ing circiimstanecs. In the first ])laee, he published ; 

1 after l<’.s7 no seientilie Avork except Avhat he then ; 

I jKtssessi'd the iiuiteruds of. Secondly, lie tells at the I 
I end of the sei'ond l)ook ofliis Tly)ties,’ that ‘though ^ 

I he h it the necessity of his experiments, or rendering ( 

! them more ]»erfei:t, hi* Avas not able to resolve to do j 
I M). tlie;?e matters l>eing no longer in hi.s Avay.’ And | 

; lastly, of the nianuseripts found after his death, ) 
j amounting, a.*' Ave learn from Dr Lharles llutlon, to , 

‘ uj)Avards of four thousaud sheets in folio, or eight ; 
reams of foolscaj) pajier, besides the bound book.s, of i 
Avhieli the iiunilier of sheets is not mentioiied,^^ j 
none Avas thought Avorthy of publication except his j 
Work on the ‘ (dironology of Ancient Kingdoms,’ j 
and ‘Observations on the ITojibeeies.’f ! 

The character and most prominent discoveries of ; 
NcAvton arc summeil up in his epitaph, of which the 
folioAving is a translation. ‘Here lies interred 
ls;uie Newton, knight, Avho, AV'ith an energy of mind 

* Hutton's Mathcmatk'al Dictioiuiiy, article yeu'tcm. 

f Should the reader desire to invostignto the question more 
fully, he will lind it amply discussed iu Biot’s Life of Newton, 
of which a translation Is publishwl in the Library of Useful 
Knowlcdfic; Brewster’s Lifo of Nowtou, pp. 223-24’); Biot’s 
reply to Brewster, iu the Journal dc* Samns for ,Tuno 1832; 
Edinburgh Review, vol. Ivi. p, <5; Foreign duartcrly Review, 
vol- xii. p. 16; mul Phrenological Jounial, a’oL vii. p. 335. 
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] tUmost divine, guided by the light of mathematics 
I purely his own, first demonstrated the motions and 
! figures of the planets, the paths of comets, and the 
j causes of the tides ; wlio discovered, what before his 
time no one had even suspected, that ra^ s of light 
are differently rcfrangil)le, and that this is the eause 
of colours; and vdio was a diligent, penetrating, ami 
faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, and tlu* 

^ saered WTitings. In his philosophy, he niaintained 
1 the majesty of the Supreme lleiiig; in his manners, 
i he expressed the simplicity of tlie Oospel. Let 
mortals congratulate themselves tliat the world has 
I seen so great and cxeellcnt a man, the glory of human 
nature.’ 

jonx KAV. 

John Ray (1028-1 Ton), tlie sen of a l>l;n>ksmitl» 

I at Black Nolley, in Essex, was tlje most caninent of 
I several distinguished and indefatigahh' cultivators of 
natural history who ajipeared in Ihigland about the j 
middle of tlu‘ se^enleentll eentiirv. Jn the depart¬ 
ment of botany, lie laboured with (*xtraordinarv 
diligence; and his works o!i this sr.]>ieet. which nre 
more numerous tliau these' of any other botanist 
except Linnanis, have such merit as to entitle him j 
■ to be ranked as one of the great founders e.f tlie 
' science. Kay was (*dueated for the ehnreh at C'um- 
bridge, where be was a fellow-j)U]>il and intimate of 
Isaac Barrow. Ills tlieologieal views were akin to 
the rational opinions held by that eminent divine, 

I and by Tillotson and Wilkins, witli whom also Kay 
was on familiar terms. The ])assing of tin* act of 
i uniformity in pul an ('iid to Ray's prospects 

in the church ; for in tliat A car lie was depri\e<l of 
his fellovvshi{) of 'Lrinity ('ollege, on account of'his 
eonseientioiis refusal to eompiy Avith tiie injuuetion, 
that all ecclesiastical j>ersons shoidd make a decla¬ 
ration of the nullity and illegality of the solemn 
league and covenant. In eornpany Avith his friend 
; Mr Willughby, also celebrated as a naturalist, lie 
visited several continental countries in l(;r.:t ; both 
before and after Avliieh year, bis love of natural his- 
I tory induced liim to perambulate IhjLrhind and Seot- 
i land exteii.sively. Lhe jiririeijial Avorks in which the 
i results of his studies und travels Avere given to the 
' public, are, Ohsrrratitms^ Moral, am! 

Phpsioloffical, made in n Jon nay tiaouyli pari of ila 
\ Low Countries^ (Icnnanip Italy, and I'rauor (Ho.'f); 

and Uistoria J^lantarntn (ronorali^ [• .\ (ieneral 
; History of riants’], Lhe latter, consisting of tAvo 
! large folio volumes, Avhieh Avere ]nil)lished in 1080 
j and 1088, is a work of prodigious labour, an<l 
aims at describing and reducing to lh<‘ author’s 
I system all the ])lants that had been discovered 
; throughout the world. .i\s a eultiA'ator of zcuilogy 
I and entomology also, Ray deserves to he mentioned 
with lionour; and he fartlier served the eause nf 
j science by editing «'ind enlarging the posthumous 
i works of his friend Willughby on birds and fishes. 

' Ilis character as a lyaturalist is thus spoken of by 
the Rev. Gilbert Wliite of Selborm*, Avbo Avas addii't- 
ed to the same pursuits: ‘()ur eountrynian, the 
' excellent Mr Ray. is the only describer that con¬ 
veys some precise idea in every term or word, main¬ 
taining bis superiority over his followers and imita¬ 
tors, in spite of the advantage of fresh discoveries 
and modern information.’* Cuvier, also, gives liirn 
a high cliaracter as a naturalist; and the author of 
a recent memoir speaks of him in the following me¬ 
rited terms:—‘ His varied and useful labours have 
justly caused him to he regarded as tlie father of 
I natural history in tliis country; and his character 
is, in every respect, such as we should wish to belong | 

I ★ Natural History of Selborne, Letter 45. 


to the individual enjoying that high distinction. His ' 
claims to the regard of jiosterity are not more foumled 
on his intellectual capacity, tbuii on his moral ex- j 
eellenee. He maintained a steady and uncompro- j 
mising adherence to bis ])rinciples, at a time when i 
vacillation and change wen* so eomiuon as almost 
to es<'ape unnoticed and nneensured. From some 
e<)n.seient*ions serujiles, whieli he shared in common 
with many of the wisr st and most jiious men of his 
tiin(‘, he tiid not hesitate to saerifiee liis views of 
preferment in tlie ehnreh, although his talents and 
learning, joined to the jiowerfnl infliu'iu'e of his 
nuinertms frieiuls, might have justified him in as- 
]»iring to a considerable st:ition. The benevolence 
of his disposition (‘ontimially apjiears in the gene¬ 
rosity of his ]>raise, tin* tenderness of his censure, 
and solicitude to iiromote tlic welfan* of others. His 
modesty and self-abasement wen' so great, that they ; 
tnmspire insen.silily on all occasions; and his alU-c- i 
tion.'ite and gr.itefnl fi'clings led him, as lias been 
reimirked, to fulfil the- saered duties of friendshii) 
('Veil to his oAvn ]>reiudiet'. :md to adorn the bust of | 
his frii'iid Avith wreaths Avhich lie Imnsi'lf might 
havi' justly asMimed. All these (inalities wen* re- ; 
fined and exalted by tlie ])urest Christian feeling, i 
and the union of tlie whole constitutes'a character ■ 
Avhieh ju'oi'ured the admiration of eontemporaries, 
and Avell deserves to he n'eommeiided to tlu' imi¬ 
tation of i>osterity.'* l-'or tin* greater ]>art of his 
jx'pnlar fana*. however, Ray is indi'hti'd to an admir- i 
aide treatise ]mldished in I<’>91, imdcr the title of 
I'hr If‘.v(/o//i ef (iod Mamfcsitil in the H or/i.s of' the 
('rraiion, which has gone through many editions, 

I and been translated into several continental lan- 
' guages. (>n<' of his reasons for eompovsing it is thus 
! stated by himself: ‘ Hy virtiu* of my function, 1 .sus- 
[ ]H*et myself to be (diligeii to write Bometliing in 
j divinity, having Avritteii so niueli on other subjects; 
for, being not jH'rmitled to st rve tlu ehui'eh with my 
tongue ill ])reaehing. I know not hut it may be my ' 
duty to serv(' it with my hand in Avriting ; and 1 
have* niadt' ehoiee of tliis snliicct, as thinking myself 
best (jualilh d to treat of it.' Natural tlieidogy had 
jireviously been treated of in I'.ngland by lUnle, 
Stillingfieef, Wilkins, Henry More, ;uid ('nduortli ; 
hut Ray Avas the first to systi'inatisi' and [xijmlarise 
the suhje('t in *lic manner of I'aky's work, the un¬ 
rivalled iiK'i'its ot wliieh have caused it to siijiersedi* 
both the treatise now uiuN'r eoiisidi ration, and the 
similar ])roduetions of l)erli:nn m the hegimiing of 
the eigliteciith ei'nturv.f Jhit tliougli writti n in a 
more jdi'asing style, and al a time avIk'II seienee had 
attained greatt-r extension and accuracy, the ‘ Natu¬ 
ral d’heology’ of J'aley is hut an imit.’ition of Ray’s 
volunie, ;md he lias de.’ived from it many of his 
most striking arguments and illustrations. Ray 
disiilays througliout his treatise riiueli philosophical 
eaiition Avitli re.sjieet to the admission of facts in 
natural liistory, and goo*! seii.se in the reflect ions 
which li(' is led by his sulfieet to indulge in. Seve- j 
ral extracts from the work are here sulijoined. 

1 7V/C Sindy of Xoivrr Jit rom'inend> (/.] i 

Let us then consider the Avorks of God, and observe ’ 
the operations of his hands : let us take notice of and 

* Meni.iir of Hay, in I'he Naturalist’s Library, Entomology, , 

vol. vii. p. <;.o. " i 

f Derhain’s l\r»re allu(l«>(l to arc, Phyniro-ThcoU^y, or a i 

Demonstrofion of ihc lUipy ami AllribaUit of a God, from hin j 
Works of Crmlian (l/K'l) ,■ and Antro-Throlopy, or a Detnon- j 
glralion of fhr Jiriny and AttribuU's of a God, from a Survn/ of i 
the Heavens i\T\ A). 'Uie substance of both had Win pri'ached ' 
by the author in I71I and 1712, in the capacity of lecturer on i 
Boyle'a foundation. 
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! admire hin infinite windoin and p;oodne.«is in the for¬ 
mation of them. No ereature in this snbluTuiry world 
is caj>able of so doin" beside man; yet we are deficient 
herein: we c<mtent ourselves with the knowIedt;c of 
j the tongues, and a little skill in ])hiloloi(y, or history 
I perhaps, and antiijuity, ami nci^leet tliat which to me 
I secinM more material, I mean natural history and the 
I works of th<; creation. 1 do not discommend or 
{ dero/rate from those oilier studies; 1 slionld betray 
j mine own i^rnoranco and w< akness should I do s<j; I 
i only wish theynii^dit not alto^reiher justle out and ex- 
clmle this. I wish that ilils nii;,dit b(* brou^lht in fashion 
I arnon/; us ; I wish men would be so c<jual ainl civil, 
j as not to disparage, dcridir, and vilify those studies 
i which themselves skill not of, or are not <-onver.saiit 
! j in. No knowl<-d;rc can be more jdcasant than this, 
j j none that doth so satisfy and feed tlur s<»ul ; in e«un- 
j I jiarison whereto that of wi.nls and phrases setuns to 
j , me insijiid and jejune. 'I'liat learning, saith .a Aviso 
|j and observant jnclate, uhieh consists only in the form 
I ami jx-da^Moy (tf arts, or tin* ci it ical muion ujxm wonls 
j and phrases, liath in it this intrinsiral imperfection, 

! tlnit it is only so (hr to he esteemed as it l omluecth 
j to tlie knowledge of thin;rs, heinir in its«df ]*ut a kind 
j of pcdantiVj^ apt to infect a man with such odd 
humours of pride, and affectation, and curiosity, as 
j will render him unlit for unv ;:re;it t niph’vnient. 

I Olds beititj: but the iniaio"' of mutter, to be wlndly 
i ^dven up to the study id' these, what i> it but Pyuniu- 
i liiuTs fren/v t<» fall in love uith a picture or iiuairc. 
As tor oratory, A\hieh the hot skill al.»out word's, 
ihe.t hath by sdnie wise men beeu <‘steenud but a 
voluptuary art, like to ('ooktu'v, an liich spoils \aI ndixune 
meals, and heljis uhan holesnm*', by th<‘ vari(‘ty of 
; sauces, scrviti;,.^ nmre to tlie pb-.-isurc ot t.istc than the 
' health of the bo<ly, 

[<tj (hr <(n>l 

.1 ni UK (hi. j 

1 shall now add another instance of the anI'iIoui 
nature, or ratlier the (iod ot nature, in adapting tin* 
|>arts of the .same .'inimal mie to another, atid that is 
the jtntportioniiu; the lenirth of tin* neck to th.-it of 
tin* ]c;.''s. J’or .si*citie ti'rrcstrial animals, asAvcll birds 
as ejuadrujK'ds, are cmliied A\ ilh b'Lfs, nponAAiiieh they 
stand, and \a herewith they transfer yiemst'lves from 
phme to plaee, to ;;athor their food, ami for other 
convenicMu'es ot life, and so the trunk of their body 
must iHM.'ds ]»e eleA jited aboAo tin* superficies of the 
earth, so that they could not noh veniently cither 
^rather their food or drink if tiiev Avanted a nci’k, 
therefore Nature liatii mU only furnished tln'iii there¬ 
with, but Avith such a one us is c<»minensurablc to 
their le^.s, except heri* tin* clejdiant, Avldnli Itath 
iiitleed a short neck (for tint excessive w<‘i;;ht of liis 
liead ami teeth, which to a buit^ neck Avoubl have been 
un.su]>portable), but i.s juoa i*b.'d Avith a trunk, Avhcrc- 
with, as Avith a hand, he takes up his food and «lriiik, 
and brings it to his mouth. I say the necks of birds 
! and quadrupeds are commensurate to their le_:;s, so 
1 that they Avhich have Ion" le"s have long m*cks, and 
j they that have .short legs sliort ones, as is seen in 
! the crocodile, and all lizards ; ami those that have no 
1 legs, a.s tliey do not want necks, so neither have they 
j any, as fishes. This equality between the buigth of 
the legs and neck, is especially seen in beasts that 
j feed constantly upon grass, whose necks and legs arc 
ahvays very near equal ; very near, 1 say, because the 
neck must necessarily have some, advantage, in that it 
cannot hang perpendicularly down, but must incline a 
little. Moreover, because this .sort of creatures must 
needs hold their heads down in an inclining posture 
for a considerable time together, which would be very 
laborious and painful for the muscles; therefore on 
each side the ridge of the vertebres of the neck, 


nature liath placed an aponeurosis, or nervous liga- 1 
inent of a great thickness and strength, apt to stretch i 
and .slirink again as need requires, and void of sense, j 
extending from the liead (to which, and the next j 
vertebres of the neck, it is fastened at that end) to the | 
mi<ldle vertebres of the back (to which it i.s knit at i 
the other), to assist tliein to .support the head in that 
jiosture, which aponeurosis is taken notice of by the ■ 
vulgar by the name of fix fax, or pack-Avax, or whit- : 
leather. It is nKo very ob.servable in foAvls that wade 
in the Avater, Avhich, luiving long legs, have also necks ! 
answerubly lon". Only in these too there is an ex- j 
ceptiou, exceeding worthy to be noted ; for home Avater- [ 
f«»Av!, Avhicli are palmip(;ds, or wlode-footed, have very j 
long necks, ami yet but short legs, as sAvans and geese, 
ami soim^ Indian birds; wherein Ave loay obseiAe the 
udmirahlc j)ri>videiice of Nature. For Much hird.s as 
Avere to search and gallicr their food, Avhether herbs ; 
or in-'cets, in the bottom of pools and deep AA'atcrs, { 
have long necks for that pnrpo.«c, though tlieir legs, j 
as is most convenient for swimmingq be but short. 
Whereas th -re an* no lanfl-fowl to be seen with short 
legs and long necks, Initail have tlmir necks in length 
commcnsurati' to their bgs. Tli.s instance is the 
more considcnibic, l»c<Jiuse the atheists' usual flam | 
Avili not here help tlom out. For, say' they, there j 
Avc! many animals of disprojjorriomite parts, and of j 
absurd and uneouth shapes, produced at first, in the j 
infamy of the Avorid ; but beeause tiny could not | 
gatlier their food to ]»erform other functions necessary j 
to maintain life, tiny ^'/on perished, and were lost j 
acain. For thesi? birds, we --ct', can gather their fijod j 
upon land eoiiAenicnily enougii. notNvitiistandiiig the 
length of their n(*cks ; for e.xamplc, gee-sc gnize upon i 
common", ami can feed tln niselvcs fat upon land. Yet I 
is tluTc not one land-bird wJiich hath its nock thus | 
dispr<q»ortionate to its legs ; nor one Avater one neither, 
hut sucli as are destinetl by nature in such manner as 
AVC have mcntitiued to search and gather their food; 1 
for nature makes not a h>ng neck to no purpose. | 

[tr'o(/V* K.‘liortatiiji\ to I 

Methinks by all this ]>rovision for tlie use and ser- ; 
vice of man, the .Mmighty interjuctativcly speaks to ! 
him in this manner: ‘I liavc noAv placed thee in a 
.spacious and Avdi-furnished Avorld ; I have endued 
thcc with an ability of understanding Avhat i.s beauti¬ 
ful and jiroportionaVde, and have made that which is 
so agreeable and dclighttul t'> thee ; I have provided i 
ilioe Avith materials Avluuoon to exercise and employ | 
thv art ami strength ; 1 have given thee an excellent | 
in'^trument, the hand, accommodated to make use of j 
tliem all ; I have distinguished the earth into hills | 
and valleys, ami plains, ami meadows, and woods; all ; 
these part.s ca]»able of culture ami improvement by thy 1 
imliistrv ; I have committctl to thctA for thy assistance j 
in thv luboui-s of ploughing, ami carrying, and draAA'ing, i 
ami travel, the laborious ox, the patient ass, and the 1 
strong and .serviceable horse; I haAc created a mul- < 
titude of .seeds for the<‘ to make choice out of them, j 
of Avhat i.s most jdeasant to thy taste, and of most j 
wholesome ami plentiful nourishment ; I have also * 
made great variety of trees, bearing fruit both for i 
food and physic, those, too, eapahic of Ivcing meliorated i 
and improA-ed l>y transplantation, stercoration, iiici- | 
sion, pruning, watering, and other arts and ilevices. ^ 
Till ami manure thy fields, sow them with thy 8eed.s, i 
extirpate noxious and unprofitable herbs, guard them 
from the invasions and spoil of beasts, clear and fence 
in thy meadows and pastures, dress and prune thy 
vines, and so rank and dispose them os is most suit¬ 
able to the climate; plant thee orchards, with all 
sorts of fruit-trees, in such order as may be most 
beautiful to the eye, and most comprehensive of 
plants ; gardens for culinary herbs, and all kinda of 
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Balladin^!:; for delectable dowers, to gratify the eye 
with their agreeable colours and figures, and thy scent 
with their fragrant odours; for odoriferous and ever¬ 
green shrubs and sufirutices ; for exotic and medicinal 
plants of all sorts; and dispose them in that comely 
order as may be most pleasant to behold, and com¬ 
modious for access. I have furnished thee witli all 
materials for building, as stone, and timber, and 
! slate, and lime, and clay, and earth, whereof to make 
bricks and tiles. Deck and bespangle tbe eountrv 
with houses aiid villages convenient for thy babiia- 
tion, provided with out-houses and stables for 11 h‘ 
harbouring and shelter of thv cattle, with barns and 
granaries for the reception, and custody, and .viorin^i 
up thy corn and fruits. 1 have made tlieo a sociable 
creature, coon for the improvement of iby 

understanding by conference, ami cominunicaiioti of 
observations and experiments ; for mutual beip, 
sistance, and defence, build thee large to^n^ and 
cities with straight and well-j>nved stretds, and ele¬ 
gant rows of ileuses, adorned with magniticent temples 
for my honour and worship, with beautiful ]»alaees 
for thy princes and grandees, witli stab'ly halls ibr 
public meetings of the citizens and their several com¬ 
panies, and the sessions of the courts of judicature, 
besides public porticos and aqueduetvS. 1 lKi\e im¬ 
planted in thy nature a desire of seeing strange and 
foreign, and finding out unknov.n countries, for the 
improvement and advatiee (»f tliy knowle<lg(‘ in geo¬ 
graphy, by observing tin' bays, and ert*eks, and haven: , 
and promontories, tlu' outlets of rivers, tin' situation 
of the maritime towns and citi<*s, tlie loagituik- ami 
latitude, t^c., of those plaei's; in I'olltic ;, l>y nt ting 
their government, tlx'ir niannoiv, law>, aiel eimt'im>, 
their diet and medicine, tlunr tradi's and manni’ae- 
turcs, their houses uud buildings, their ('xcreises and 
I sports, &c. In j>}.ysiol(’»gy', or natural Jiisioi-y, by 
! searching out their natural rarities, tlic juoductiou-< 
i both of laud and water, what sjieci-' of animals, plant-, 
and minerals, of fruits and drugs, arc to l>e found tlien-, 
what commodities for bartering ;tnd pirmutatiMn. 
whereby thou mayest be enabled to make larg<' addi¬ 
tions to natimil liislory, to advance tliom- otlicr 
sciences, and to benelit ami enrich thy eountrv by 
increase of its trade and merchtimlise. 1 luivt' given 
thee timber and iron to build th<‘ hulk of ‘dii]>-, tali 
trees for masts, ilax and licmji for saik, cabli‘- and 
cordage for rigging. I luive armed thee with courage | 
and hardiness to attempt the seti-g and traverse the j 
spacious plains of that liquid clenu'-it ; I have a’^sisted i 
thee with a compass, to direct thy course when thou j 
slialt be out of all ken <»f land, and lui\c‘ notliing in | 
view but sky and water, (io thither for tlu'. purposes | 
before-meutioiied, and bring home what may be useful 
and beneficial to tby country in general, or thyself in 
particular.’ 

I persuade myself, that the bountiful and gnicions 
Author of man’s iKung and faoultic.-, and all things 
else, delights in the beauty of his creation, and is 
well pleased with the industry of man, in a<lorning 
the earth with beautiful cities ami castles, witli pb a- 
sant villages and country-houses, with regular gard(‘ns, 
and orchards, and plantations of all sorts of slirubs, 
and herbs, and fruits, for meat, medicine, or moderate 
delight; with shady woods and groves, and walks set 
with rows of elegant trees ; with pjistures clothed with 
flocks, and valleys covered over with corn, and mea¬ 
dows burthened with grass, and wliatever else diffc- 
renceth a civil and well-cultivated region from a 
barren and desolate wilderness. 

If a country thus planted and iwlomed, thus 
polished and civilised, thus improved to the height by 
all manner of culture for the support and sustenance, 
and convenient entertainment of innumerable multi¬ 
tudes of people, be not to be preferred before a bar¬ 
barous and inhospitable Scythia, without houses, 

' .. . ..:: 


without plantations, without coni-ficlds or vineyards, | 
where the roving hordes of the savage and truculent 
inhahitnnts transfer themselves from place to jdace 
in wagons, as they can find pasture and forage for 
their I'little, and live upon milk, and tlesh roasted in 
tlie sun, at the pommels of tlu-ir smblles ; or a rude 
and unpolisheil America, |>eopletl with slothful ami 
naked Indians —inslcnd of widf built liouses, living in 
pitiful huts and cabins, nuule <»f |M.]t‘s set cnd-w.HVs; 
tlieii surely tlu' bruti' beast's CfOiditiou and manner of 
living, to wbicli vvliai wc have mentloiuMl ilotli nearly 
approach, is to be c-lccincd better than mail s, and 
wit ami reasoti was in laiu liestowed on him. 

\AV J'liiiif/y ;"»/ Mfxjrjor 

'I'lien* arc infnite ntliev cri'at ni'cs \vitli"Ut 'Jiis I'arth, ' 
which n<> C'tnsidcrate man can tiiink were made only ' 
for man, and have im other use. h'or my jciri, I eaii- ! 
Hot believe tliat all the things in the world wiTc so J, 
nunle for man, that they ha\c no ojlicr n,-c. i 

For it M-ems to me higdily a!>-nr 1 am! nnreasonabU' • 
to thiidi that (nalies oi' v.icli Aa-.t ma.niitmb: as the ' 
fixed stars were only nnnie to tuinl.lc to us ; nav, a j 
multiiude of tiiem there are, that, <lo not -o miu^li as 
twinkle, itcinv, <‘itIn r by rcs'enn of ihcii' di -t inec <m' 
of their smallin'-s, alto;, ether it:'. idhh> to tite nuked 
eva*, and only dl-iso. raMe by u and it is 

likely, perfect or telcsc,'pc.- tliun ne V't have nntN bring 
to light many more ; and wim kmavs hon- many lie : 
out <if the ken of (he lie-l t' b tluit can ].o--l!(!y 

he mad«'.\nd I ]i(-!ie\e there ata ifi.iny apc,rie-' iii 
nature, even in llds--ui ’.'.liiaiy w orhl, hiel: 'sa.'rc m ver ' 
ud taken n, i-eo of by nam, aied con.^oinicnl 1y of no us«' 
t'- liini, wliieli yet weare'" ’ t e : hie, L n ( re created in ' 
\ain ; out may l-e f.uuid < uf bi-. :,v| of n--- to, thos/.- • 
vvlio .-hall li'o aft'-i us in I'litnre ;;ge... I5nt t)je»ug)i , 
in thi- -e))-.' If I .• ].i.; rrm- iliat all \ven‘ made 

fe.r man, yet ihu- far it that all the ere,atun.‘s in 

tlie world in,ay 1.me wav tif oilier u-i Inl l" n-, at 

least to c.vt reise our nit- ami under,-ta'idings, in 
eon-ider;ti_g ami eont empb'if ing of them.uud •oalfoid 
us subjvet < f admirin;: am! gh-rilhltig their and our ; 
Mak^ r. Sei'ing, Ihen, we '!,« lte!:e^<' a.ndas-4!l, that 
all tiling'’^ were in some -ense imnle for re, wc are ' 
tliereby obiigctl t ' Uiaio.' U'C of thf jil for tllo.epur- 
P'.ses for wliich limy erve n-, el-e we frustrate ihi- 
eml of their ideation. Now, enn- of tlnuu smuc 
only to cxcrci-e .our mimb. iM.any I'tlerrs there 
nliicli migdd pro1iai>!y .'-ervf' i;,. goo.l gerpieia ■ 
wbee-c i.i,sc.s are not discovered, tier are they e\(r like i 
to be, without jiains and industry. Trm' it i-, manv ! 
of the gi'etitc'd imamtions ba\i la eii ,'iecid''ntany ! 
stumbled ujtoii, but imt by men siipim' atol earehv-s, 1 
but busy aud iuquisitl\c. Some r»‘pro:ich metliinks I 
it is to learned men, th;it tliert' should lx* so many ! 
aiiinnihs still in tlie world whosi* (Jitlwanl s)mj»e is inti ' 
yet taken notice <d or described, much less tlicir wav I 
of gemTatioii, food, manners, uses, t)bscr\ed. * | 

Ib'iy publislicd, in If72, ti CnIIrctitm tif ICtufUsh Vro^ I 
7Tr/A', and, in 1700, A J^t’rsuusirr f<> it LljV. 'rin,' | 
hitter jinssesMCK the stime ratiomil and solid ('Iniructcr 
which diatinguisbes his scieritilie. ami piiysii:o-th('o- ■ 
logical works. From a posthumous volurm^ of his ] 
correapondeiiee publislicd by Derbam, wc extract 
the following affecting letter, written on liis death- 
lx;d to Sir Jlans Sloanc;— 

‘ Dear Sir—The be.st of friend.s. These are to take 
a final leave of you a.s to this world: I kwk upon 
myself as a dying man. (lod ri'qiiite your kindnetm 
expressed anyways towards me a hundredfold; bless 
you with a confluenccj of all good things in this 
world, and eternal life and haiipiness hereafter; grunt 
us a happy meeting in heaven. I am, Sir, eternally 
yours —John Hay.’ 
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! raOMAS STANLEY—SIR WILLIAM DUCDALE— 

ANTHONY W001>—ELIAS ASIIMOLE—JOHN 
ATTBREY—THOMAS llYMER. 

During: this period there lived several writers of 
1 ffreat industry, whose w-orks, thouj^h not on subjiKits 
eahuilated to jjive the; names of the authors much 
I ]»opuhir (celebrity, have yet been of (considerable use 
i to sulisiHjuenl liteniry ini'n. Thomas Stani.ey 
I (1025-107N) is the author of en erudite and bulky 
j eonipil.'ition, entitled 77a.' JUstory <*f J*hilosoj)hy; 

containiriy the /Jvrs, Opirtinris, Arti(ms\ and J>is~ 

I courses of ihe. Philosophers of every Sect. Of this 
tlu* first volume apjK Jired in 1055, and the fourth in 
j 1002. Its st;>le is iineouth and obseun*;^ and the 
work, thonuh still resorted to as a num* of infornia- 
; tion, has luen in other resp<-<*ts superseded by more 
! elepint and less voluminous prodindions. Silt W'jl- 
; LiA.’U I)r(;j>ALi: (10O510S0) was liiehly disfin- 
! jfuished for his knowli'd^u- of heraldry and nntiiph- 
! ties. Ilis work ( ntitled The Jiannuiye of Knyland, 

' is esteerimd as Avithout a rival in its own depart- 
I ment ; and his Anti(fuiti(s of Wmorirhehin ]Unsirated 
(1050), has been jihieed in tlie foriano.st rank of 
i county histories. He ]>ubli.slu‘d also a Jh.iUtry <if Pt 
I Paul's Catifrdral; aiul tlire«‘ volvinua of a preat work 
' entith'd J^/ondsfif'nfi Affyliranmn (105‘)-107'1), inteinled 
to ernbracf* the history of the monastic .and other re- I 
; li;jious foundations which existed in Ihielan'l before 1 
* the Keformation. Besides sev(Tal otlier publientions, ‘ 
l)u;j:dale left a. laree co!k*ction of manuscrijds, which 1 
are now hf* found in tlie IhKileian library at ()\'- 
foial, and at tlie Ih-raM's college. Antitonv AVo<>t> 

( 1 0.'?2-1 0!*5)’ J* liatiA!' of ( Kford, w;os addicted to 
.similar jairsuits. He published, in 10'.* 1 , a well-known 
work entitled AJlierne ('h/va./'ravcv, lu inir an a<’cotint 
of t)i(' livi.‘s and writings of,almost all th(' eminent 
autbor.s edmaited at nxfor<l, and many of those (ahi- 
eated .at tlu‘ iiidver.sity of ('.ambridya-. This ])ook 
, h.as lu'cn of much utility to th<’ compilers (;f bio- 
‘ {.jraphical works, thonuh, in point of composition and 
imjiartiality, it is held in little cst(‘em. Wood ai)|K'ars 
to have h(a‘n a ves]>cctcr of truth, but to have been 
' frefpit'utly misU'd by narrow-minded pre judi(a'.s and 
hiustily-fonned opinions. His .style is ]>oor and vul¬ 
gar, and bis mind seems to have been the reverse of 
pbiloS(»pbie;d. He com])ilcd als(» a 'I'ork on the his¬ 
tory ami anti<puties of the univer.sity of Oxford, 
vbicb was ]albli^hcd only in Latin, tlu' translation 
irit*» that l.aiicu.a^e lx inc ma'lc b; 1 >r Fell, bishop 
, of Oxford. LliAS .A.sinioi.i: (1 r.i 7 -1 b'.>2 », a famous 
antitjuary and virtuoso, was a tViend 4)f Sir William 
Du^dale, Avbosc' daiuddcr be marrie<l. In the earlier 
' part of his life he avu.s addicted to astrnlouy and al- 
ehemy, Init afterwards di-voted his attention more 
exclusively to auti<iuiti('s, heraldry, and the eollcc- 
! tion of coins and other rarities. His most eelehrated 
I Avork, entitled 71te Jnsiitu! /ar/c.v, iUid Ceremonies 
o f the Most iXol/Ie Ordtr o f the f o/»7c/-, Avas published 
in 1072. A eolleetion of rarities, books, ami inanu- 
1 s<Tii)ts, Avhicb he ])resented to tlie university of Ox- 
I ford, constituted tlie foumlation of the Ashmoleiin 
i museum uoaa^ existiim there. .Iohn Atuiuky ( 1620 - 
j 1700) studied at Oxford, and, Avhile there, aided in the 
I collection of materials for Dui^dale's * Monastieon 
Arifflicanumat a later jx'riod, lie furnished valuable 
I assistance to Anthony Wood. Hi.s only publislied 
j wwk is a collwctiou of popular super.stition.s relativtc 
; to dreams, iiortents, pbo8tj4, Muteberaft, ^c., under 
the title of Miscellanies. liis nvanuscrii»ts, of wdiieh 

* Talc(' the folloAvinpr f«*ntenoe a Bpooinieii: ‘ Fkcpticisin 
n faculty opposing phenomena and inteUiRiblcs all manner 
of ways; whereby wo proceed through the tniulvalonoe of con¬ 
trary things and speeches, first to suflpenslou, then to Indistur- 
bnnoe.* 


many are preserved in the Ashmolean rauseiim and 
the library of the Royal Society, prove IiIb researches 
to have been very extensive, and have furnished 
much useful information to later antiquaries. Au¬ 
brey has been too harshly censured by (Hfford as a 
credulous fool; yet it must be admitted that his 
poAver of di.s(^riminating truth from falseh(X)d was by 
no means remarkable. Three t^olumes, published 
in IHi.'k under the title of Letters written hy Krninent 
Iversons in the. Sevenfrenth and iEiyhteenth Centuries^ 
u ith Lives of Eminent Men^ are occupied prin- 
eip:dl\ by very curious literary anecdotes, which 
Aubrey eomtminicated to Antliony WcbthI. Thomas 
a distinguished historical antiquary', is the 
la.st of his cla.ss wljom wx* shall mention at pres/ A. 
Having been appointed royal historiographer in 



Tl'/niii'.'' Ik'TiAcr. 


lbi»2, lU* availed himself of tlu* opportiinilies of rc- < 
search which hi.s ollice afforded him, and in 1704 | 
heg.an to juihli'^h a collection of public treaties and ; 
eompa<'ts. under tin* titU* of I'icdera, Coiircntioncs, j 
(f rujnseunffue in neris Aefa Puhlica^ inter lieyes AngJitr j 
ti alios J^rineipes^ ah ainio 1101. Of this work he) 
publishevl fifteen volumes h)lit>, l^ung assisted in bis j 
labour.^ by liobert Sanderson, anotlier industrious | 
autiijuarv, by Avbom live more were added after | 
Jlyuu'r's death in 1715. Tlie ‘ F'cedera,’ though iru- 1 
methodical and ill digested, i.s a highly valuable j 
publication, and. indtvd, is indisjamsable to tho.se j 
Avho desire to Ix' accurately acquainted Avitli the j 
history of F.ughiud. Fifty-eight manuscript volumes, 
eontainiug a great variety of historical materials 
(‘ollceted by Kymer, are preserved in tlie British ! 
museum. ' 

i 

i 

To:u n niFEY and tom brown. - 

Verv diflerent in character from these graAX and 
ponderous authors were their contemporaries Tom 
DTIrfky and Tom Brown, xvho entertained the , 
public in the reign of William III. with occasional ‘ 
Av]iimsical compositions both in prose and vei^ 
wiiich arc now valued only as conveying some notion 
of the tivste and manners of the time. D’Urfey*s 
comedies, which possess much farcical humour, have 
long been considered too licentious for the stage. As 
_ 
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a merry and facetious companion, big society was 
jfreatly courted, and be was a distinguished coin- 
pKJser of jovial and party sonjts. In the 29th num¬ 
ber of ‘ The Guardian,’ Steele mentions a collection 
of sonnets publisljcd under the title of Lmttjh and he 
Fat^ or Pills to Purtje Melanchohj ; at the same time 
censuring the world for ungratefully neglecting to 
reward the jocose labours of D’Urfey, ‘who was so 
large a contributor to this treatise, and to whose 
humorous productions so many rural squires in the 
remotest part of this island are obliged for the dig¬ 
nity and state which corpulency gives them.’ In 
the 67th number of the same work, Addison humo¬ 
rously solicits the attendance of his readers at a ])lay 
for D’Urfey’s benefit. The produce seems to have 
relieved the necessities ofthej)oet, who continued to 
give forth his drolleries till his dcaith in 172.t. Tom 
Brown, wdio died in 1704, was a ‘ nuaTv fellow’ and 
libertine, who, having by liis immoral conduct lost 
the situation of schoolmaster at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, became a ])iofessional author and libeller 
in tlie metropolis, llis writings, which consist of 
dialogues, letters, j>ocms, and other misc’cllanics, 
display considerable learning as avcII as shrcwdiu‘s.s 
and humour, but are deformed by obscene and scur¬ 
rilous butibonory. From the ejdiemcral nature of 
tlie subjects, very few of tluau can now be ]>eruscd 
with interest; indeed the following extracts com¬ 
prise nearly all the readable passages that c;m with 
delicacy be presented in these modern times. 

l_JjCttcr frutiL 4^can'Uii in f/ic \tnf World to Louis XI I’.] 

All tlie conversation this lowin' world at ]»ri‘scnt 
runs upon you ; and the devil a word we can licar in 
any of our coffee-houses, hut what his Gallic majesty 
is iijore or less concerned in. ’Tis agreed on by all 
our virtuosos, that since the days of Dioelesiun, no 
prince has been so great a liencfiictor to hid! us your¬ 
self ; and as much a master of eloijncnee a'^ 1 ^^as on<*c 
thouglit to be at Paris, J want words to tell you Imw 
much you are commended here for so heroically tramp¬ 
ling under foot the treaty of Hyswick, and opening a 
new scene of war in your great climacteric, at which 
age most of the princes before you were such roi'reant-', 
as to think of making up their scores witli heaven, 
and leaving their neighbours in jicacc. But you, they 
say, are above such sordid precedents ; and rather 
than Pluto should want men to jH'ojdc his dominimi'^, 
arc willing to spare him half a million of your own 
sulijects, and that at a juncture, too, when you arc 
not overstocked with them. 

This has gained you a universal applause in the.-e 
regions ; tlie three Fiiri<-s sing your praises in cAcry 
street: Bellona swears there’s never a prince in td»ri>- 
tendom worth lianging besides yourself; and Charon 
bustles for you in all conquinies. He desired me 
about a week ago to presimt his most humble respects 
to you, adding, that if it had not been for your ma¬ 
jesty, he, with his wife and children, must long ago 
been quartered upon the parish ; for which reason he 
duly drinks your health every mondiig in a cup of 
cold Styx next his conscience. * 

Last week, as I w’as sitting with some of my ac¬ 
quaintance in a public-house, after a great deal of 
impertinent chat alxjut the affairs of the Milanese, 
and the intended siege of Mantua, the whole company 
fell ar-talking of your majesty, and what glorious ex¬ 
ploits you had performed in your time. Why, gentle¬ 
men, say.s an ill-looked rascal, who proved to Ihj Hero- 
stratus, for Pluto’s sake let not the grand monarch 
nin away with all your ]>raisifs. I have done some¬ 
thing memorable in ray time too ; ’twas I who, out 
of the gaieti dt emtr, and to perjietuate my name, 
fired the famous temple of the Fiphesian Diana, and 
in two hours consumed that magnificent structure, 


which was two liundred years a-building*, therefore, 
ccntlemen, hivisli not away all your praises, I beseech 
you, upon one man, but allow others their share. 
Why, thou diminutive inconsiderable wretch, said I 
in a great jmssion t«> hitn, thou worthhisii^ i?ile logger- 
head, thou I'iguiy in sin, thou 'foin ^Thumh in ini- 
<piity, how dares sttch a pmiy insect, Jt-' thou art, liave { 
the ijn]mdenee to enter the lists wijth l.ouis lo Grancl ? 
Thon vainest thyst'lf upon firing a church, hut howl 
when the mistress of the house was gon(‘ out to assist 
Olvmpias. ’Tis j.lain, thou hudst not the courage; to 
de) it when the goddess was present, and upon the spot. 
But what is tliis to what my royal muster can IsKast of, 
that had destroyed a hundred and a hundred such 
foolish fabrics in his titJie. * ! 

He had no M.oiu'r made his exit, hut, cries an odd 
sort <if a sjKuk, with l»is hat hnttoned u]> hef<»re, like ! 
a country scraper, I'lnler favour, sir, what d(» xm; 
1 think of me ? Why, who are yon ^ repru*d 1 to him. 
j \\ Jio am I, answen'd lie ; wliy, .Wo'o, the sixth ein- j 

]>eror of Home, tliai murdered my - ('ome, said ; 

I to him, t'* stop ymir prating, I know your history as 
well as yours<‘lf, that niurdei-ed your motlier, Kii-ked ' 
your wif<‘ d<»wn stairs, despatched two apiistles out of 
the world, begun tin* iu>t {tcr>ei*ntion aLrainstthc (Muis- 
tiuns, and lastly, put your master Seiie/a tf> death, 
('ilu'se actions are made li^dit of, and the sarcjistic 
shade proceeds—] Whereas, his most fhristijiii inaje.sty, 
whose ailvocati* 1 am resolved to Im: against all ojiposcrs 
whatever, has bravely and generou-Iy starved a million 
of poor Hugonots at hojiu*. and sent t'otlier million of 
them a-gra/.ing iitlo foreign lountiie-, contrary to 
solemn edicts, and r('pcate<i ju-omises, lor iio ot)n*i‘ 
j)rovo('ation, that I know of, hut because tiny were 
such <’oxconihs as to ]'lacc him upon the tlirone, I*i 
short, friend \t“r«>, tlmti mayc't jias^ for a rogue of 
the thinl or i'ourtli cla-s ; hut he adv ised hy a <trang'*r, 
and never slow t!iy>ell such a fool as to di^-pute the 
pri‘-eniincncc with Louis le (irand, who has murdereil 
more m<-n in his nuL'ti, let me tell thee, than thou hast 
munlered tunes, ihr all thou art llie vilest tliruinmer 
ujion cat-gut the Mill ever helu'hl. However, to ::i\c 
the devil his «lue, I will say it before ihy face, and 
behind thy hack, iluit if thou luuLt reigned as many 
years ;is my grticious master has doing ami liadst hail, 
instead of figelliiius, a .fosiiit or two to hav e governed 
thy enseienee, lliou luightest, in all prohahiliiy, have 
m;ide a mueh mbre luagnilieent tiguiv, and been in¬ 
ferior to nmn* hut the miglity moiuircli 1 luive been 
talking of. 

Havingput niy Komun empt ior (o sliem c, I looked 
about me, and saw a jiuel*. of grammarians (for so I 
gviesocd them to la* by their imjieilinence and noise) 
disputing it very tiereely at tiie ne.M tal»!e ; the mat¬ 
ter in dehati; was, wliic-li was the most Inroical age; 
and one of tlieni, who valm'd iiimself very much upon 
his reading, maintained, t!uit the heroieal ag^e, pro- 
jierly so called, began with tlic ’I’hehan, and cnddl 
with the 'J'rojan war, in which conqia-s of time that 
glorious conslellaiioii ol‘heroes, Hercules, Jason, The¬ 
seus, 'i'idams, with A'janiemnon, Ajax, Achilles, Hec- - 
tor, Troilus, and Dioinedes flourished ; men that hud 
all siguialiseil themselves by their j>ersonal gallantry 
and valour, llis next neiglihour argued very fieretdy ! 
for the age wherein Alexander founded the Grecian i 
monarchy, and saw so nuiny noble generals and com¬ 
manders about him. J'he third was as obstreperous ' 
lor that of .lulius Cmsar, and managed his argument 
with so much heat, that I expected every minute when ' 
these puppies would have gone to loggerheiuls in good i 
earnest. 'J’o jmt an end to your controv'ersy, geiitio- 
inen, says 1 to them, you may talk till your lungs are 
foundered ; but this I positively assert, that the pre¬ 
sent age we live in is the most heroieal age, and that 
rny master, Louis ic Grand, is the greatest hero of 
it. Hark you me, sir, how do you make that 8|>peadr I 
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Tliat which passes for current doctrine at one junc¬ 
ture, and in one climate, won’t do so in another. The 
cavaliers, in the beginning of the troubles, used to 
trump up the 12th of the JRomans upon the parlia¬ 
ment; the parliament trump’d it upon the army, 
when they would not disband ; the army back again 
upon the parliament, w^hen they disputed their orders. 
Never was poor chapter so unmercifully tossed to and 
I fro again. 

Not to flatter ourselves, wo English are none of the 
most constant and easy people in the world. When 
the late war pinched us, Oh! when shall we have a 
peace and trade again ? Wo had no sooner a peace, 
but, Huzza, boys, for a new war ! and that we shall 
soon bo sick of. 

It may be no scandal for us to imitate one good 
quality of a neighbouring nation, who are like tlie 
tmf they burn, slow in kindling, but, wlien once 
thoroughly lighted, keep their liii‘. 

AVIiat a flue tiling it is to be well-mannered upon 
occasion ! In tlie reign ol' King Charles II., u certain 
worthy divine at A\’]iitchall thus atldressod himself 
to the auditory at tlu* eonclusion of liis sermon 
‘In short, if you don't live ii}» to the precejds of ihe 
gospel, but abandon yourselve.s to your irregular aj)- 
petites, you must expect to receive your reward in a 
certain place, which ’tis not good manners to mention 
here.’ 

To quote iSi Ambrose, or St Jerome, or any other 
red-lcttcred father, to ju-ove anv such inqiortam truth 
as this. That virtue is commemlable, ami all exce^ to 
be avoided, is like sending for the slieritf to c*ome w itli 
the vomitahi'^ to disperse a few lioys at foot-ball, 

when it may bo done without him. 

Some divines make the same use of father^ ami 
couneiks as our lieau.*- do of their caiie.s, jiot for .Mip- 
port or defliiee, but mere ornament or show ; and 
cover themselves with lino cobweb distinetioiis, a- 
Homer’s go<l.s did with a cloud, 
j Some books, like the city of Jajiulon, fare tin* la-t- 
j ter for being burnt. 

i ’Twas a merry saying of Itabelais, that a man ought 
j to buy all the bad books that come out, because fliey 
i will never be printed again. 


j Sin GKOiUJK MACKKN/U;. 

j During tliis period Scotland prodnet-d many cmi- 
I nent men, but scarcely^ any' who attempted compo¬ 
sition in the Engli.sh language. The differenre 
between the common speech of the oik; (.'onntry and 
that w'hich was used in the other, had het'u widen¬ 
ing ever since the days of Chaucer and Jamcfs I., 
but particularly since the accession of James VI. to 
the English throne ; the Seoteh remaining station¬ 
ary or declining, while the English was advancing 
in relinement of both structure ami jironunciation. 
Accordingly, exeept the works of Drummond of 
Hawthornden, wdio Iiacl studied and acquired the 
language of Drayton and Jonsoii, tlierc did not 
appear in Scotland any estimable specimen of ver- 
1 nacular prose or poetry between tlie time of Mait- 
i land and Montgomery and that of Siu Gkoroe 
j Mackenzie, Lord Advocate under diaries II. and 
i James II. (1636-1G91), who seems to have been the 
I only learned man of hks time tliat maintained an 
j acquaintance with the lighter departments of con- 
j temporary English literature. Sir George was a 
I friend of Dryden, by whom he is mentioned with 
I great respect; and he himself composed poetry, 

I which, if it has no other merit, is at least in pure 
i English, and appears to have been fashioned after 
! the best models of the time. He also wrote some 
I moral essays, which possess the same merits. These 
I j are entitled, On Happiness \ The JReligious Stoic i 


Solitude Preferred to Public Emplomient; Moral 
Gallantry; The Moral History of Frugality ; and 
Reason. Sir George Mackenzie is one of the ttan* 



j Sir < j 

I dard w'ritcrs on the law (J' Scotlanil, and likewise j 
j puhli.«:hcd various politii-al and anTajuarian tr:u‘t.s. | 
j An important lib icricul jUMdnetion of his ja'ii. en- | 
titled (j' thi- ..■[[! airs (</ sS’cotlajtd, jrvtn ihc j 

Riwtomtiou of ' ( 'h irh-y JL, lay inaiisrovered iu Hianil- 1 
script till t’a' ]t:t sci!t cryiiur}-, and was not printed 1 
till 1821. 'riioiiuli ])crsonall\ tit humanity i 

uikI moderation, tlu* si*vcri!irs wliirh he was instru¬ 
mental in pcrjictrating again^t t lu* covcnanter.s, in 
hi.s (;ai)acity of Lord Advociitc under a tyrannical 
government, (‘xeit(>d against him a d(‘grc(? (J popu¬ 
lar odium w liich has not even yet t ntirely subsided. 



Sir George Mackenzie’s Monument, Oraj’frlars 
churcliyard, Edinburgh. 

He is more honourably distinguished as the founder 
of the library of the Faculty of Advocates in Edin¬ 
burgh. At the Kcvolution, he retired to England, 
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where his death took place in 1691. With the 
exception of his essays, the only compositions bear¬ 
ing a resemblance to English, which appeared in 
Scotland during the sevontccntli century, were con¬ 
troversial pamplilets in politics and divinity, now 
generally forgotten. 

From the following specimens, the reiuler will 
perceive that Sir Cicorgu Mackenzie wxis less suc¬ 
cessful in verse than in prose; and that even in the ! 
latter, his senttau'cs are soinctimcs incorrectly and 
j loosely constructed. The fourth extract is curious 
! as a strong cxj^rcssion of his opinion of the more 
I vkdent and cntluisiastic religionists of his time. 


Scotland can boast of so fine a man ; and I remember, ’ 
that though now I am angry at him when I compare 
him with myself, yet if I were discoursing of my ! 
nation abroad, I would be glad of that merit in him i 
which now displeases me. Nothing is envied but what j 
appears beautiful and charming ; and it is strange that ’ 
1 should he troubled at the sight of what is pleasant, ; 
I endeavour also to make such my friends as deserve ; 
iny envy ; and no man is so base as to envy his friend. 

I huH, whilst others look on the angry side of merit, 
and thereby trouble themHcIvcs, I am pleased in ad¬ 
miring the beauties and charms which bum them 08 
R fire, whilst they warm me as the sun. 


o f (I ( '<)!> 

O liapj)y country Vdh ! pure lik*: iis .air ; 

Free from ike r:»"o of ])ride, th<; pa Jigs <if can*. 

Hero happy sfuil^ lie hatlnal In Mift content, 

And are at rmoo .^ooju'o and iniiia'Cnt. 

No passion hen hut love; Ijero is no Avouiid 
But tliat by whicli hners thoir iiaincs confound 
(hi liarks ofti’ccs, whilst with a smilinir face 
'DifV st‘o those lottcTS as tl)<'in.sol\es embrace. 

Ilei-e the kind myrtles jdeasant bniiiche-) spn ad ; 

Arul sin(> n?) laun i easts so ssveet .. shadr*. 

Vet nl! these emintry ydeasures, without 
W'oiild hut !i dull aiid tedious ju'lsoii ju-oyo. 

But oil ! what WMoiis land j park*; (and] me'adow- lie 
In tlie hiest eirele of a Tnisties'’ eye I 
^\’hat emirt-, what camps, what triumphs loav fine 
iiml 

nisyday'd in Ca-Iia, ^^}^en she will be kind I 
W'hut a dull thiiiLT tliis low(‘r \vorld had been, 

If heavenly beauties wau’e not sometimes seen ! 

For vvljeii (iilr (Aclia leaves tliis charming ydaee, 

Her ahsem’f' all its almies dof-s deface. 

['./;/o'/iui' Abey.] 

iua\ eu/'c cn\y in ourselves, ( itliftr by cons* ler- 
iiig how useless or Imw ill these thing-were, ff>r'“hieh 
W‘e ejn V our iielgiihour ; ; or el-e liow’ we yiossess Jis 
mueli or as ;jood thin;::-. It* I euw his greatness, 1 
eoiisidiT that lie want- m\ <piiei : as al-<- I eon-ider 
that he po—ddy eiiNie- me a- mueh as I do him ; and 
that \Nhen I h •gun to examine ( \aetly hi-jierfeetions. 
atid to lialanee tliem with inv own. f found myself as 
happy as he was. And thougii many en\y other.s, >et 
ver\ fo'.v would ehaiure tlieir eonditiojj t*\eu with iho-e 


[Fame.] 

T smile to see underling pretenders, and who live 
in a country scarce designed in the exactest may:)*, 
BWfvit and toil for ho unmassy a reputation, that, 
when it i« hammered out to the moHfc Rtretching 
dimensions, will not yet reach the nearest towns of a 
neiLdilxj iring country : whereas, examine such as ha\*e 
but lately returned from travfdjing in most flourishing 
kingdoms, and though curiosity was their greatest 
f-rratid, yet ye will find that they scarce know who is 
' luincellnr or yire-iucnt in these j;)laces ; and in the 
• •Mictest histories, w e hear but few news of the famous- 
est yileaders, divines, or yiiiysicians ; and by soldiers 
these are undervalued as pedants, and these by them 
as madcayrs, and both by philosojihcrs as fools. 

{Bigotry.^ 

I define bigotry to be a layitig too much stress upon 
any circumstantial pfiint of religion or worship, and 
the making all otlicr essential duties subservient 
[ thereto. ^ * 

\ 'J’lio first pernicious effect of bigotry is, that it ob- 
I trudes on us things of no moment as matters of the 
greatest importance. Now, as it wmuld be a great 
defect in a man's sense to take a star for the sun, or | 
in an I’rator to insist tenaciously on a point w'hich i 
deserved no con.-ideration, so it must be a much i 
greater error in a Christian to yuefer, or even to equal, • 
a mere circumstance to the solid yioints of religion. \ 

But these mistakes become more dangerous, by in- ; 
ducing tlieir votaries to believe that, because they 1 
are orthodox in these matters, they are the only people | 
oftiod, and all who join not are aliens to the com- 
1 monwealth of Israel. And from this springs, first, | 


whom they envy, all being emi.-iiien-il. And I have i 
oft uilmired wliy we liavc sutlereil our-elves to be so 
cheated by I'ontrudielory viee.i, us to coi.iemn this 
day him whom we envied the last ; or wiiy we einy 
so many, sincit there are so few whom wn- think to 
desmwe as mueUas we do. Another great hel]> against 
envy is, that wo ought to consider how mucii the tiling 
envioil ousts him whom we envy, and if we would 
take it at the price. '! lius, when 1 envy a man tor j 
' being learned, I eonsider how much of his liealth and 
; time that learning eonsumes : if for being great, how* 
he must flatter and servt! for it ; and if I would not 
; pay his jiricc, no reason I ought to have what he haa 
j got. Sometimes, also, I consider tliat there is iio rea- 
1 son for my envy ; he wliom 1 ein y deserves more than 
: he has, and 1 Ig-sh than 1 yjossess. And by thinking 
I much of thcKe., 1 reprcHH their (Mivy, wdiich grows still 
from tlio contempt of our neighbour and the over¬ 
rating ourselvcH. As uluo I consider that the perfee- 
tiouM envied by uie may l>e advantageouH to me ; and 
thus I check myself for envying a great pleader, but 
am rather glad that there is such a man, who may 
defend iny innocence: or to envj a great soldier, be¬ 
cause his valour may defend my estate or country. 
And when any of my countrymen begin to raise envy 
in me, I alter the scene, and begin to be glad that 


tliat tlioy, as friends of (lod, may be familiar with j 
Him, and, as fj-ieiuls do one to another, may speak to 
Him withoutdistance or premeditation. * * Bigotry 
having thus corrupted our reasoning in matters oi reli¬ 
gion, it easily <le]iraves it in the whole course of our 
morals and politics. 

The bigcits, in the second place, proceed to fancy 
tliat they who differ from them are enemies to God, 
because they differ from (iod’s people; and then the 
C)ld Testament is consulted for expressions denounc¬ 
ing vengeance against them : all murders become 
sacrifices, by the example of Phineas and Ehud ; all 
rapines are hallowed by the Israelites borrowing the 
earrings of the Kgy^uinns ; and rebellions have a 
hundred forced tc.xts of i^cripturo brought to patronise 
them. But I oftentimes wonder where they find pre- 
eedents in the Old Testament for murdering and rob¬ 
bing inen’.s reputation, or for lying so impudently for 
what they think the good old cause, which God fore¬ 
seeing, has commanded us not to lie, even for his 
sake. 

'J'he third link of this chain is—That they, fancying 
themselves to be the only Israel, conclude that Gott 
secs no sin in them, all is allowable to them ; and (m 
one of themselves said) * they will be as good to CM 
another way.* 
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The fourth is—'fhat such ns differ from them are 
bastai-ds, and not the true sons of (Jod, and therefoixj 
they ought to havt; no share of this earth or its go¬ 
vernment : hence flow these holj^and useful maxims — 
Dominion is founded in grace, and the saints have the 
only right to govern the earth : ndiich l»eii\g once 
upon an occasion earnestly pressed in Cromweirs little 
parliament, it was answered by the i)resident of his 
council—That the saints deserved all things, but that 
public em}>loyment Mas such a drudgery, that it Mould 
be unjust to coinleinn the saints to it; and that the 
securest M'ay to make the coinmoiiMealth hap}>y, mus 
to leave them in a pious retirement, interceding for 
the nation at the throne of grace. 

The fifth error in their reasoning is—That seeing 
1 their opinions Hom' immediately from heaven, im 
I earthly government can condemn anything tliey do in 
; prosecution of these their opinions ; tliencc it is that j 
j they raise seditions and rebellions n ithout any vscruple j 
i of conscience ; and, believing themselves the darliuirs 
i and friends of Clod, they think thomselvos above kings, 
who arc only their servants and exe(‘utionors. 

' It may seem strange that such principles as Ingotry 
suggests should be able to j)roduce so strange' etrects ; 
i and many fanciful ]H'rsons pretend it to l>e from (lod, 

; because it prevails so, Ihu this Monder M ill be much 
, lessened if we consider, first, that the greatest part of 
I mankind arc Moak or (lishoncst, and VM»th thesis suj>- 
port bigotry with all their might. Many virtuous 
I men also promote its interest from a mistaken good 
I nature, and vain men from a design of gaining popu- 
i larit}'. Thovse M'ho arc disobliged by the government, 

I join their forces M'ith it to make to themselves a 
j party ; and those M'ho arc naturally ninpiiet or fac- 
j tious, find in it a jileasunt di verti'^ement ; Mhercas, 

I on the other side, fetv arc so concenuMl for modi'ration 
■ and truth, as the higots are for tin ir belov(*d c(»nceiis. 

There is also a tinsel devotion in it, Mhich dazzles 
the eyes of unthinking people ; and this arisi's either 
; from the neM' zeal, that, like youth, is still vigorous, 

. and has not as yet spent itself so as tliat it needs to 
languish ; or else from the liigot’s being conscious 
: that his ojiinions need to be disguised under this hypo- 
, critical mask. 

; Severity also increases the numlior and zeal of 
bigots, llunuui nature inclin<*s us M’isely to that jiity 
which M'e may one ilay lu'cd ; and fcM- jmrdon the 
severity of a magistrate, liecause they know not M here 
it may stop. I have knoMii also some very >erious 
j men, who have concluded, that since magistrates ha\e 
not oftentimes in other things a gn-eat concern for de¬ 
votion, their forwardness against these errors must 
arise either from the ciuielty of tlieir temper, *)r from 
: 80 me hid design of carrying on a ]>articular intt'rest, 
very ditferent from, and ofttimes inconsistent Mith, 
the religious zeal they pretend. And generally, the 
I vulgar believe that all superiors are inclined totriumph 
over those Mho are subjected to them ; many have also 
a secret persuasion that the magistrates are .still in 
' league with the national church and its hierarchy, 
which they suspect to be supported by them because 
: it maintains their interest, and they arc apt to con¬ 
sider churchmen but as pensioners, ami so as itartisans, 

! to the civil magistrate. 

i 

[ Vir/iie more. Pleasant than Virc.] 

The first objection, whose difficulty deserves an 
answer, is, that virtue o})liges us to oppose pleasures, 
and to accustom ourselves with such rigours, serious- 
! ness, and patience, as cannot but render its practice 
j uneasy. And if the reader’s own ingenuity supply 
not what may be rejoined to this, it will require a 
discourse that shall have no other design besides its 
satisfaction. And really to show by what means 
every man may make himself easily happy, and how 


•r 


to soften the appearing rigours of philosojiby, a 
design M'hich, if I thought it not Morthv of a sweeter 
pen,*^sh(tuld be assisted by mine; anti for M’hich I 
Iiavc, in my current experience, gathered together 
some loose reflections and observjitions, of M'hose co- 
genev 1 have this assurance, tluit they have <d’ten 
moderated tlic Mildest of my own straying iucliiia- 
tion.s, ami so might jiretend to a more prevailing | 
ascendant over sucli M'hose reason and tein]»t*rament j 
make them muth more reclainuible. Jlut at present j 
my answer is, that philosophy enjoins not the crossing | 
of our own inclinations, but in onler to their accoiu- : 
pUshinent ; and it proposes jileasure as it> end, as ; 
M't'U as vice, though, for its inon; fixeil e-^iablishinent, j 
it sometimes commands what seems rude to sucli as j 
are strangers to its intentions in them. Tims tern- t 
peranee resolves to heighten the ]tle!isures of enjoy- ' 
ment, byib'femllng us against all (lie insults of excess j 
ami o[>[*ressive ]i»at)iing; and wlien it lcs>ens our ’ 
pleasures, it intends not to abridge them, but to make 
them fit ami eonvenient Ibr us ; (’\t>n as soldiers, m1i<», 
though they propose not wounds and starving^, yet, 
if with«>ut these they eannot rea< h tliost^ laurels to 
which they <-limb, they will not so far disjarage their 1 
own hopes, as to think they should fix them njion 
anything mIiosc purchase deserves not tKe sutlering | 
of the.s«\ Tliysie eannot be called a ciucl employ¬ 
ment, because, to ])rcservc wliat is sound, it Mill cut I 
off Mhat is tainted ; ami these vi< ions ]>ersons, whose 
laziness forms this doubt, tio answer it, Mlien they 
<‘mlure tin; sickness of drunkenness, the toiling of 
avarice, tin* atti'inlanee of rising vanity, and tlie 
M'atcliings of anxiety ; and all tliis to satisfy inclina- j 
whose shortness allows little pleasures, and i 
wljose jirospect excludes all future iiopi's. Sucli as j 
disquiet themselves by anxiety (wliieh is a fre«piently ! 
re]>ea.ted self-nmrdcr), are more tortured than they j 
could be by the narit of what tliey pant alter; that > 
longo'd-for possession of a neii.’hbour’s estate, or of a i 
]Miblie einploymenl, makes deeper impressions of grief i 
ity their absence, than their enjoynn'ut cjin repair. i 
And a jdiilosojdier will sooner coitvinee himself of j 
their not being the necessary integrants of our happi- | 
ness, than the miser will, by all his tissiduousness, 
gain them. j 

lylran'r/.j 

'J'lie fiest plea that avarice cun make, is, that it pro- 
vides against those necessities Mhirli otherwise* nunbl 
have made us miserable ; but the love r)f monev de¬ 
serves not the name of avarice, whilst it j)r<*cee«ls no , 
farther. z\nd it is then only to be abhorred, when it 
eheats ami abuses ns, ]»y making us belit*v«- that our 
necessities are g^reater than they are, in which it treats 
us as fools, and makes ns slavtvs. ifiu it is indeed 
most ridiculous in this, that olttirnes, after it has ' 
jiersnaded men tliat a great estate is necessarv, it does 
not allow thorn to make use of any suitable propor- 
I tion (A Mlint th<‘y have gained ; and since nothing can ! 
he culled necessary but what we need Jo use, all that 
is laid up cannot be said to be laid up for neces.sily. 
And so this argument may have some weight when it ! j 
is pressed by luxury, but it is ridiculous when it is ;! 
alleged ]»y avuriire. j j 

I have, therefore, ofttimes admired how a person 
that thought it luxury to spend two Imndroil pounds, | 
toiled as a slave to get four hundred a-ycar for his j 
heir. Kither he tliought an honest and vniuous man ' 
should not exceed two hundred pounds in lus exiwjnse, 
or not; if he tliought lie .should not, why did he bribe 
Ins heir to he luxurious, by leaving him’ more I If he 
thought hi« heir could not live upon so little, why 
should he who gained it defraud himself of the true 
use ? 

1 know some who preserve themselves against ava- 
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rice, by arguing often with their own heart that they 
have twice an much as they expected, and. more than 
others who they think live very contentedly, and who 
did bound their designs in the beginning with mo¬ 
derate hopes, and refuse obstinately to enlarge, lest 
they should thus launch out into an ocean that has 
no shore. 

To meditate much upon the folly of others who are 
remarkable f<tr this vice, will help somewdiat to limit 
it; and to rally him who is ridi<*ulouH for it, may in¬ 
fluence him and others to contemn it. I must here 
beg rich and avaricious men’s leave, to laugh as much 
at their folly as I could do at a shej)herd who W'ould 
wcej) ami grie\e because his master would give him 
no more beasts to herd, or at a steward, because his 
lord gave liim no more servants to feed. Nor can I 
think a man, wh<», having gained a great estate, is 
afraid to live comfortably upon it, less ridicubuis i 
than I would do him, who, having built a convenient, 
or it may lu? a stately house, shoubl choose to walk 
it! tin? rain, or expose himself to storms, lest he should 
defile and profane tlie floor of his almost idolised 
I rooms. They wlio think that tliey are obliged to live 
as well as others (»f tlic saiiu' nink, do not consider 
that every man is only o])ligcd to live according to 
his jiresent'^'statc, .\nd, therefor., this necessity will 
also grow with our estates ; am! this ttunptation 
rather makes our ms-essities endless, than j>rovideH 
against tlicin. And he who, having a paternal estate 
of a hundnsl ])ounds a-year, will not be sutisfie<i to 
live acconliiig to it, will meet with tlie same difbeulty 
when lie eoines to an estate of ten thousand j)oniids ; 
and, like the woumbsl deer, he flies lud from the dart, 
but.carries it along with hitn. are but stewards, j 

and the stewanl should not be angry that h(‘ has not j 
mon* to nninagi* ; but should l>e careful to bestow' i 
what he has ; an<l if he do so, neither his master nor 
the world can hUune him. 

[7V<c True Path (o Kitnih.'] 

T liave remarked in my own time, that some, by 
taking too much care to be (‘steemed and admired, 
have by that course missed their aim ; wdiilst others 
of them who shunned it, di<l meet with it, as if it 
had fallen on them whilst it was flying from the 
others ; which procee<le<l from the unfit means these 
able and rea-onahle nu'ii took to estiThlisli tlndr n-pu- 
tation. If i> very strange to hear men %alue them¬ 
selves u}»on their honour, and their being imm of their 
wonl in trifles, when yet that same honour cannot tic 
them to pay the ilehis they liave contracted, upon 
solemn promise of secure and speedy repayment ; 

, starving [M)4)r w idow^ ami orphans to fee«l their lusts ; 
and adding thus mhhery ami o]>pressi<*n to the dis¬ 
honourable breach of tru.-«t. And Imw can we think 
them mcMi of honour, w ho, when a piUeut ami foiadgn 
monarch is oppressing his weaker neighh<>ui*s, ha/aial 
their very lives to assist him, though they would mil 
at any of their acejuaintauce, that, mwting a strong 
man fighting with a w eaker, shoubl as.sist the stronger 
in his oppression ? 

The surest ami most iileasant path to universal 
esteem and true popularity, is to be just ; for all men 
e.steem him im>st who secures most their jirivate inte¬ 
rest, and protects l>est their innocence. And all who 
have any notion of a Peity, ladieve that justice i.s one 
of his chief attributes ; and that, thert/fore, wh<K‘v<“r 
is just, is next in nature to Him, and the l>cst ]uctur<; 
of Him, and to lie rcvei'encetl and loved. Hut yet 
how few trace this path! most men choosing rather 
to toil and vex themselves, in seeking popular ap¬ 
plause, by living high, and in profuse prodigalities, 
which are entertained by injustice and oppression ; as 
if rational men would pardon robbers hecause they 
feasted them upon a part of their own spoils ; or did 


let them see fine and glorious shows, made for the 
honour of the giver upon the expense of the robbed : 
spectators. But when a virtuous person appears great , 
by luH merit, and obeyed only by the charming force , 
of his reason, all men think him descended from that | 
heaven which ho serves, and to him they gladly pay ; 
the noble tribute of deserved praise.«. | 

I 

NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLAND. | 

In a former section, w^o gave an account of the 
origin of iiewKpa])ers, and mentioned the political 
use to whicli they were turned in England during i 
the civil war. After the Restoration, their conten- ! 
tions were lessened, hut the diversity of tin ir con- i 
tents increased. 77/e KiiKjdorns Jntclliycncer, which 
w'as l>egnn in lyondon in UjG2, contained a greater' 
variety of useful information than any of its pre- 
dccc.ssors; it had a sort of obituary, notices of 
jiroceediiigrs in i»arliament and in the law'-courts, 
Ikc. Some, curious advertisements al.so apjH'ar in 
its columii.s, such as—‘The Faculties’ Office fori 
granting licenses (by act of ]>'irliament) to eat flesh , ; 
in any part of Knglam!, is still kept at St Paul’s 
('bain, near St PaiiTs churchyard.’ The following I 
warning is give » to the public against a literary * 
piracy There is stolen abroad a most false and j 
imjH.Tfeet copy f a poem, called without ; 

name either of printer or bookseller, as fitting so 1 
lame and spurious an impression. The true and ( 
perfect edition, ])rinted by the author's original, is 1 
sold by Richard Marriot, under St Dunstan’s elnirch I 
in Fleet Street; that other nameless iinprt^ssioii is a i 
cheat, and will hut abuse the buyer as well as the | 
author, whose poem dtserves to have fallen into 
iMtter hands.’ It w’ould appear that efforts had 
iKcn made, even at tliis early ix?riod, to report par- 
liaiacnturv speeches; for we find, by Lord Mouiit- 
niorres's History of the Irish Parliament, that a 
w arm debate occurred in that bodj’^ during the year 
ir>r>2, relative to the propriety of allowing the imbli- ' 
cation of its debates in the English diurnals; and 
tlie Spt'aker. in conseipienee, wrote to Sir Edward 
Nicholls, secretary of state, to enjoin a prohibition. 

In IGCd, aiiotlier paper called ‘ '/'/ir Iutenipenccr^ 
])ul>lislie(l for the satisfaction and information of 
the jieoplc,’ w as started by ]\ogcr I/Estrange. This 
Venal author esi>oused with great w'armth the cause 
of the crown on all occasions; and Mr Nicholls ■ 
tells us that he infused into his new'spapers more ; 
information, more entertainment, and more adver* j 
tisements, than w ere (‘ontainod in any suceecding 
]>afw*r whatever, previous to the reign of Queen Anne, j 
1/Estrange continued his journal for two years, but j 
dropjied it upon the ap]K*aranee of the London Gaz^'tU 
(first called the (hford GazeUf, owing to the earlier 
numbtTs being issued at Oxford, where the court 
w'a.s then hohling, and the parliament sitting, in ; 
consequeiK'e of tlic plague raging in London): the 
first numlier was published on the 4th of February • 
1605. So rife did these little of ncics^ as they 
wxTe called, bc'coiue at this time, that lietween the 
I years 1661 and 166S. no less than seventy of them i 
i were published under various titles; some of them < 

1 of the most fantastic, and others of a very sarcastic 
; description. For example, wc have the Mercunua . 
FumfytxKus, or the ^tnohtng AWh/rwa/,- Mercurius il/e- 
retrijp ; Jifervunux liadamanthux ; Puldic Ovcnrrenccs, ] 
trnhf stated, allowance ! News from the Land of 
Chivalry^ being the. pleasant and delectable IJistorif and | 
Wonderful and IStrangc Adventures of Don Rugero de | 
StrangmentOy Knight of the Squeaking Fiddlestick^ i 
&c. Then, when w'c get about the time of the 
Popish Plot, we have the Weekly Visions of the Popish 
Plot; Discovery of the Mystejy of Iniquity^ &C. On 
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the 12th May 1680, L’fiistrange, who had then 
started a second paper, called the Observatory first 
exercised his authority ns licenser of the press, by 
procuring to be issued a * proclamation for suppress¬ 
ing the printing and publishing unlicensed news- 
books and pamphlets of news, because it has become 
a common practice for evil-disposed persons to vend 
to his majesty’s people all the idle and malicious 
reports that they could collect or invent, contrary 
to law; the continuance whereof would in a sliort 
time endanger the peace of the kingdom : the same 
manifestly tending thereto, as has been declared 
by all his majesty’s subjects unanimously.’ The 
charge for inserting advertisements (then untaxed) 
we learn from the Jockey's IntcUigenccry 1(583, to 
be ‘ a shilling for a horse or coach, for notification, 
and sixpence for renewingalso in the Obserrator 
lieformedy it is announced that advertisements of 
eight lines are inserted for one shilling; and IVIor- 
pliew’s County Gentleman's Courant, two years after¬ 
wards, says, that ‘ seeing promotion of trade is a 
matter that ought to be encouraged, the i>rice of 
advertisements is advanced to 2d. i)er line!’ Trie 


publishers at this time, however, seem to have been 
sometimes sorely puzzled for news to fill their sheets, 
small as they were ; but a few of them got over the 
difficulty in a sufficiently ingenious manner. Thus, 
the Flying Posty in 1695, annoiinees, that ‘if any 
gentleman has a mind to oblige his country friend 
or correspondent with this account of public affairs, 
he may have it for 2d., of ,T. Salisbury, at the Kising 
Sun in Cornhill, on a sheet of fim? jiapcr; half of 
which being blank, he may thereon write his own 
private business, or the material news of tlie day.’ ' 
And again, IJawkcr's Aews Letter —‘Tliis letter will j 
he done ii]) on good writing-paper, and l»laiik space i 
left, that any gentleman may writ(‘ his own jirivate 
business. It will he useful to iini»rove tlie younger 
sort in writing a curious luuid !’ Anotlu.-r pub¬ 
lisher, Avith less Avit or more honesty tliari these, 
had rci'ourse to a (Mirious eiiougii expediiMit for 
filling his sheet: Avhenevt'r there' Avas a di-arth of j 
iiOAvs, h(' filleel up the blank ]»art with a ])orlion 
of the Ilihle ; and in this Avay is sai<l to have aetually j 
gone through the Avholf of the New Te'staimait and 
the greater part of the rs.ahns of David, j 


REIGNS OF WILI.IAM HI., ANNK, AND (IKOUGE I. [less TO 1727.] 


POETS. 

HE thirty-eight 
years embraced 
by these reigns 
produ(‘ed a cla.ss 
of writers in prose 
and jioetry, who, 
during tlie Avhole 
of tlie eighteenth 
century, Averc 
deemed the Ijcst, 
or nearly the lx*st, 
that the country 
had ever knoAvii. 
The central period 
of twelve years, 
which compose 
tlic reign of Anne 
O"02-14), was, 
indeed, usually 
styled tlie Augus¬ 
tan Era of English Literaturcy on account of its sup- 
jiosed resembhmee in intellectual opulence to the reign 
of the Emperor Augustus. This opinion lias not 
been followed or confirmed in the present age. The 
praise due to good sense, and a correct and jiolishcd 
style, is allowed to the prose writers, and tliat due to 
a felicity in painting artificial life, is awarded to the 
poets; but modern critics seem to have agreed to pass 
aver these qualities as of secondary nionierit, and to 
bold in greater estimation the writings of the times 
[ir^eding the llcstoration, and of our own day, as 
being more boldly original, both in style and in 
thought, more imaginative, and more sentimentaL 



I The Edinburgh Ihn iew .’ii>])ear8 to state tiic ])rev;ul- 
ingsentiment in the folkn\ ing sentciK'cs.--* Spi aking 
generally of lliat generation of autliors, it may he 
said that, as j'oets. flicy liad no force or grcitncss of 
fancy, no pathos and no (iithusiasm, and, as philf>- 
sophers, no eoruprehensiveness, dcj»th. or originality 
They are sagacious, nodoulit, m-at, cli.':ir, and rtaison- 
able ; hut for thg most ])art. cold, tiini<!, and suja r- 
fieial.’ 'fhe .same critic n prcscuts it as their chief 
jiraise that tliey corn cted the indecency, and polished 
the pleasantry an]T Tldoii? ^^hnoT Jn- 

trodUPCd at the XvcatQrutictn, ‘ Writing,’ lie eon- 
tinues^J * with infinite gmjd st'h.se, and great grac-e aiul 
vivacity, and, above all, writing for tlje first time in 
atone that was peculiar to the upfper ranks of so¬ 
ciety, and upon subjects that were almost exclusively 
interesting to them,^ they naturally figured as the 
most aceompli.shcd, fitshiomihle, and ja rfeet writers 
Avhieh the Avorld luul ever seen, and maile tlie wild, 
luxuriant, and huml>lc sweetness of our earlier 
authors apiaar rude and untutored in tlie coinpari- 
pon.’ bile there is g(*neral truth in these remarks, 
it must at the same time he observed, tliat the age 
produceil fseveral vTiters, Avho, each in his own line, 
may be called extraordinary. Satire, expressed in 
forcible and copious litUifUUge. wri^i certainlrm 33 «E‘ 
te dts utmost pitch of excellence by Swift. TIuT 

cxhiliiied, m 

ySTjS .2^ never since attained, by Pope, file art 
ofoefiCTlhing the mouuers. and di.scussing the moriilk 
ag(i, was practised for the first time. 

by Addison. And with all 
tire licentiousness of Congreve and Farquhnr, it may 
Ixj fairly said that English comedy wiu in their 
hands what it had never been before, luid has scarcely 
m any instance In^cn since. 


I 

I 
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It was in some respects a disadvantage to the poets 
of this period that most of tliem enjoyed a consider¬ 
able degree of worldly ]>ro.si)erity and importance, such 
os has too rarely blessed the community of authors. 
Some filled liigli diplomatic and oflicial situations, 
and others were engaged in schemes of politics and 
ambition, where ofliees of state and the ascendency 
of rival pjirties, not ])oeticiil or literary laUXfclat were 
the prizes (•oritfanlcfllTir" and constant in¬ 



tercourse with the, great oil tlie p:yt of autiiors, has 
a tendency to fi-v tlie mind on tlie artificial liistinc- 
tions and pursiiifs of ^ucicty, and to induce a tone of 
thought and study adapted to hucli associates. Now, 
it is certain tliat high thoughts and iinaginatioQjican 
only be nursed in bolitudcj and though ]*«H‘t8 may 
gain in taste and corroctuos In- mixing in courtly 
circles, the native vigour and originality of genius, 
the steady worship Of truth and miturg^nuist Ik* 
imjiaired hy such a coursi; of retiuement. It is evident 
that most of the poetry of this ju-riod, exquisite as it 
is in gaiety, polish, a mi sprightliuesjj of fiUicy\ pos¬ 
sesses noire oi tlu; lyrical grandeur and enthusijAjun 
M;hich redeem m tuaiiy' crroii* in Urn elder jioets. The 
Frfmch, taste is visible in most of its strains; and 
where excellence is attained, it is not in the delinyit- 
tjon of strpug poijiiiuiiii* ur iw IwH IHtihty of 
tiohr Pope was at tlie head of this scluHil, and was 
rafiStet even of higher poivers. J le had access to the 
haunted ground of imagination, but it w^as not his 
favourite or ordinary walk. Others were content 
wdth humbler w’orship, with propitiating a nunister 
or ft mistresa, reyiviuif ttrc odneettR of classTc mvtiio- 
or satirising, without w'eking to reform, the 
fiisiiionablo folhefrof the day. One of the most agrt^e- 
able and accomidished of the number was Matthew' 
Prior, born in 1664. JSome accounts give the honour 
of his birtli to Wimborne, in Dorsetshire?, and otliers 
to the city of lAmdon. His father died early, and 


Matthew was brought up by bis uncle, a vintner at 
Charing Cross, who sent him to Westminster echooL 
He wa.s afterwards taken home to assist in the busi¬ 
ness of the inn; and whilst there, was one day seen 
hy the Earl of Dorset reading Horace. The earl gene¬ 
rously undertook the care of his education; and in 
his eighteenth j'car, Prior was entered of St .John’s | 
college, Cambridge. He di.stingiiished himself during | 
Ids academical career, and amongst other copies of 
verses, produeed, in conjunction with the Honourable ; 
Charles Montagu, the City Mouse and Country Mouse, i 
in ridicule of Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther.’ Tiie 
Earl of I)or.set did luit forget the poet ho had snatched | 
from obscurity. He invited him to London, and ob- { 
tained for him an a])iK)intm€nt as sc'cretar'’^ to the i 
Earl of Rerkeley, ambassador to the Hague. In this : 
rapacity I’rior obtained the approbation of King 
AVilliam, who made him one of the gentlemen of his ' 
bedchamber. In 1697 be was appointed secretary ; 
to the embassy on the treaty'of Kyswick, at the con- ; 
elusion of whicli lie wa.s presented witli a consider- t 
able s im of money by the lords justice^. Next year | 
be was amba.ssador at the court of Versailles ; and i 
uffer sonu' other temporar\ lionoiirs and appoint- j 
nKiiits. u as mad(' a eomrnjssioner of trade. In 1701. he | 
ente-red the Ilov-t' of Commons as representative for i 
the Itorongli of ICast-Crinisteml, and abandoning bis j 
fornu'r friends the 'Whigs, joined the Tories in im- j 
|H uehing Ixml Somers. This came with a peculiarly i 
i)ad grace from Pri(»r, for tlie charge against Somers ! 
was. tliat he liad advised tlie partition treaty, in i 
which tri'aty tlie poet himself liad acted as agent. 1 
lb' (‘vinced his patriotism, hmvever, by afterwards 1 
celcimiting in verse the battles of Bienheiin and ! 
Ibiniilies. Wlmn tiie Mddg government wa.s at length 1 
overturned. Prior became attached to Ilarliy'.s ad¬ 
ministration, and went witli Bolingbroke to France 
in 1711, to negotiate a treaty of jK'aee. He lived in 
splendour in I’aris, was a i'a vourite of the French 
monarch, and enjoyed all the honours of ambassador. 
He returned to London in 1715 ; and the AVhigs being | 
again in othce, he was committed to custody on a ' 
charge of bigli-treason. The accusation against ' 
Prior was, that he had held clandestine t onferences : 
with the Fn*nch plenipotentiary, though, as he justly I 
replied, lU) treaty was ever made without private in- j 
terviewsand preliminaries. The \Vhigs were indig- | 
mint at tlie disgi'aeeful treaty^iof Utrecht; but Prior i 
only shared in the cnljiability of the government. ' 
The able but profligate Boliiighroke was tlic master- ; 
spirit that proTnpte<l the Immiliating concession to ‘ 
France. After two years’ confinement, the poet w'as 
released w'ithout a trial. He had in the interval ; 
w ritten his poem of Alma ; and Vicing now' left w itVi- 
out any other support than his fellowship of St John’s ; 
college, he continued his studies, and priKluced his 
Solomon, tlu' most elaborate of his works. He had 
akso recourse to the jiuhlication of a collei'ted edition 
of his poems, w'hieh was sold to .suhserilK*r.s for five 
guineas, and realised the sum of X40i)0. An equal 
sum w*as presented to Prior hy the Earl of Oxford, ; 
and thus he had laid up a firovi.'^ion for old .ago. He 
w'as amhitiou.s only of comfort and private enjoyment. 
These, how*ever, lui did not long possess ; for lie died 
on the l^tliof S(‘ptem)>t*r 1721, at Lord Oxford’s seat 
at \Vim|M)le, lieing at the time in the fifty-seventh j 
year of his ago. ‘ 

'fhe w'orks of Prior range over a variety of style 
and subject—odes, songs, epistles, epigrams, and ^ 
tale.s. His longest pwin, ‘ Solomon,’ is of a serious 
character, and was considered by its author to be bis . 
best production, in which opinion he is supported by j 
Cowper. It is the most moral, and perhaps the most i 
correctly written ; but the tales and lighter pieces of j 
Prior are undoubtedly his happiest efforts. In these 
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he displays that ‘ charming ease’ with which Cowper 
says he embellished all his poems, added to the lively 
illustration and colloquial humour of his master, 
Horace. No ]>oct ever possessed in greater perfection 
i the art of graceful and fluent versiflcation. His 
j narratives flow on like a clear stream, without break 
I or fall, and interest us by their perpetual good 
I humour and vivacity, even when they wander into 
metaphysics, as in ‘ Alma,’ or into licentiousness, as 
in his tales. His expression n'as choice and studied, 
abounding in classical allusions and images (wliicli 
were then the fashion of the day), hut without any 
air of pedantry or constraint. Like Swift, he lovetl 
to versify the common occurrences of life, and relate 
his personal feelings and adventures. He liad, how¬ 
ever, no portion of the dean’s bitterness or misan¬ 
thropy, and employed no stronger weapons of satire 
than raillery and arch allusion. He sported on the 
I surface of existence, noting its foibles, its pleasures, 
and eccentricities, but without the power of pene¬ 
trating into its recesses, or evoking the liigher j)as- 
i sions of our nature. JTe was tlie most natural of 
artificial poets—a seeming paradox, yet as tfUtyas 
the old maxim, that the jierfectioii of art is the con- 

I ceidmcnt of it. 

For My Own Monument, 

As doctors give physic by way of pn'vention. 

Matt, alive and in health, of his tombstone took care ; | 
For delays are unsafe, and his ])ious intention j 

, May haply be never fulfill’d by his heir. 

II Then take Matt’s word for it, the sculptor is j>aid ; 

! i That the ligure is fine, pray beliio e your own ey<'; 

Yet credit but lightly what more may he said, 
j For we flatter ourselves, and teach marble to lie. 

j Yet counting as far as to fifty his years. 

His virtues and vices were us other men’s are ; 

High hopes he conceiv’d, and he smother’d great fears. 
In a life party-colour’d, half pleasure, half care. 

Nor to business a drudge, her to faction a slave, 
lie strove to make int'rest and freedom agree ; 

In public employments industrious and gi-ave. 

And alone with his friends, Lord ! how merry was he. 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot. 

Both fortunes he tried, hut to neitlier would trust : 

And whirl’d in the roujiid as the wheel turiiM about. 

He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust. 

This verse, little polish’d, though mighty sincere. 

Sets neither his titles nor merit to view ; 

It says that his relics collected lie here. 

And no mortal yet knows if this may he true. 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway, 

So Matt may be kill’d, and his bones never found ; 
False witness at court, and fierce tempests at sea. 

So Matt may yet chance to be bang’d or he drown’d. 

If his bones lie in earth, roll in sea, fly in air. 

To Fate we must yield, and the thing is the same; 

And if passing thou giv’st him a smile or a tear. 

He cares not—^yet, prithee, be kind to liis fame. 

Epltajyli Extempore. 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave. 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve ; 

Can Stuart or Nassau claim higher? 

An Epitaph. 

Interred beneath this marble stone, 

Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 

While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round tins globe their courses run; 


If human things went ill or well, 

If changing empires rose or fell, 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found this couple just the same. 

I’licy walk’d and ate, good folks ; M'hat then ? 
Why, then they walk’d and ate again ; 

1’hey soundly slept the night away ; 

They <lid just nothing all the day. 

Nor sister either had nor brother; 

They seemed just tallied for each other. 

Their Moral and Economy 
Most perfectly they made agree ; 

Each virtue ke]»t its proper bound, 

Nor trespass’d on the other’s ground. 

Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 

'fhey neither punish’d nor rewarded. 

He cared not what the footman did ; 

Her maids she neitlier jirais’d nor cliid : 

So evc‘ry servant to(»k his eonrso, 

Ami, had at first, tlu'v all grew worse. 

Slothful disorder fill'd his stalde. 

And sluttisli plenty deck’d her table. 

Their beer was strong, their wine was port; 
Their meal was large, their grace was short. 
They gave the j)oor the remnant meat, 

.lust n hen it grew not fit to eat. 

They jurnl flu* church ami parish rate. 

Ami took, but read not, tlie receipt; 

For which they claim'd their Sunday’s due, 

Of slumbering in an up])er pew. 

No man’s deleeis smiolit they to know, 

So nev<‘r made themM'lves a foe. 

No man's good deeds did tln'V eomrnend, 

So nev<‘r rais'd themselves a tViend. 

Nor eherish'd they relations j>oor, 
d'hat might decr(‘ase their j>rescnt store ; 

Nor barn nor liousf did they repair, 

I'hat might o]>lige tlieir future heir. 

They mdther aihled imr confounded ; 

'J'hey neither wanted nor ahoumled. 

Nor tear nor smile did they emj»loy 
At news of public grief or joy. 

"When hells were rung and bonfires maile, 

If ask’d, they ne'er tlenied their aid ; 
d’heir jug was to the ringei“s carried, 

Whoever either die<l or married. 

Their billet at the fire was found, 

W'hoever wasi dejios’d or crown’d. 

Nor good, nor had, nor fools, nor wise, 

'fhey would not bairn, nor could a«lvise ; 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led—a kind of as it were ; 

Nor wish’d, nor car'd, nor laugh’d, nor cried; 
And so they liv’d, and so they died. 


'IVie Garland. 

d’hc pride of every grove I chose. 

The violet sweet and lily fair, 

The dappled })ink and blushing rose, 

To deck my charming Chloe’s hair. 

At mom the nymph vouchsaf'd to place 
Upon her brow the various WTcath ; 

The flowers less blooming than her face, 

’J'he scent less fragrant than her breath. 

The flowers she wore along the day, 

And every nymph and shepherd said, S 
7’hat in her hair they look’d more gay 
Than glowing in their native bed. 

Undress’d at evening, when she found 
Their odours lost, their colours past, 

She chang’d her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eyes she cast. 
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That eye dropp’d scnne diHtinct and clear, 
As any muse’s tongue could spealc, 

When from its lid a y>carly tear 

Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 

Rissernbling what 1 knew too well, 

My love, my life, said I, explain 
This change of humour ; prithee tell—■ 
That falling tear—wliat does it mean ? 

She sigh’d, she sinird ; and to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely mor'list said. 

See, friend, in some few fleeting hours. 

See yonder, what a change is made. 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May 
And tliat of beauty are but one ; 

At morn botli flourish bright and gay, 
llotli fade at evening, pale, and gone. 


' { .UoYi’s Lore foy SitJoiunn.] 

[I'rom ‘ 8<ilonu>n on the Vanity of the World.’] 

Another nymph, amongst tlie many fair. 

That made tny softer hours their solemn care, 
Itefore the test afleeted still to stand, 

And watch’d my eye, preventing my command. 
Ahra, she so was eaird, did soonest haste 
'J'o grace my presenee ; Ahra went the lust ; 
j Ahra was nady ere 1 cull’d her name; 
i And, though 1 callM another, Ahra catne. 

I Her etjuals first ohserv'd her growing zeal, 
j And laughing, gloss’d that Ahra serv’d so well. 

To me her actions did uidieeded die, 

! Or were remark'd but with a common eye; 

* 'J ill, more ajipris’d of what tlic rumour said, 
j More I observ’d peculiar in the mai<l. 
j The sun th'clin’d had sliot his western ray, 
j W'hen, tir’d with business of the solemn day, 
j I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours, 

; And haiiqtiet jirivate in the women’s bowers. 

I caU’tl before I sat t(» wash my hands 
I (For So the j>rece]»t of the law eommands) ; 
j Love liad orilaiiiM that it was Ahra’s turn 
! To mix tin? sweets, and minister the urn. 

J M’ith awful homage, and suhmissite dread, 

! The maid ajjproaeli’d, on my deirliniiig head 
To pimr the oils ; she tn'mhled as she pourM ; 

With an unguarded look she now devour’d 
' My nearer face ; and now recall’d her eye. 

And heav’d, and strove to hide, a sinlden sigh. 

And whence, said I, canst thou have drea<l or pain ? 
; What can thy imagery »)f sorrow moan I 
: Secluded from the world and all its care, 

I Hast thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? 
j For sure, 1 added, sure thy little heart 
i Ne’er felt love’s anger, or receiv’d his dart, 
j Abash'd she blush’d, and with disorder spoke: 
j Her rising shame adoni’«l the words it broke. 

! If the great master will deseend to hear 
; The liumblc series of his handmaid’s care; 

O! while she tells it, let him not put on 
i I’he look that aw'cs the nations from the throne! 

I O ! let not death severe in glory lie 
I In the king’s frown and terror of his eye ! 
i Mine to obey, thy part is to ordain ; 

And, though to mention !)e to suffer pain, 

If the king smile whilst 1 iny wo i-ecite, 

If weeing, I find favour in his sight, 

Flow fast, my tears, full rising his delight. 

0 ! witness earth beneath, and heaven above! 

For can I hide it I I am sick of love ; 

If madness may the name of passion bear, 

Or love be callM what is indeed despair. 

Thou Sovereign Power, whose secret will controls 
The inward bent and motion of our souls I 


Why hast thou plac’d such Infinite degrees 
Between the cause and cure of my disease I 
The mighty object of that raging fire. 

In which, unpitied, Abra must expire. 

Ha<l he been born some simple shepherd’s heir. 

The lowing herd or fleecy sheep his care, 

At mom w ith him I o’er the hills had run. 

Scornful of winter’s frost and summer’s sun. 

Still asking where he made his flock to rest at noon ; 
For him at night, the dear expected guest, 

I had with hasty joy pr(*])ar’d the feast; 

And from the cottage, o’er the distant plain. 

Sent forth iriy longing eye to meet the swain, 

Wavering, impatient, toss’d l)y ho[>e and fear. 

Till he ami joy together should appear. 

And the lov’d dog declare his master near. 

On my declining neck and open breast 
I should have lull’d the lovely youth to rtist, I 

And from beneath his head, at dawning day, ' 

With softest care have stol’n my arm away, ! 

j To rise, and from the fold release his sheep, * 

i Fond of his flock, indulgent to his sleep. 

I Or if kind heaven, propitK>us to my flame | 

(k’or sure from heaven the faithful ardour came), ! 

I Had blest my life, and dc< k’d my natal hour 
j W ith height of titb , and extent of i)Ower ; 
j vV'ithout a crime my pu'^siou had aspir’d, , 

j Found the lov’d prince, and told wliat I desir’d. ! 

Then I had come, ])reventing Sheba’s quetui, 

; To see the comeliest of the sons of men, 

! 'I'o hear the charming ]to(‘t*s amorous song. 

And gather lumey falling from his tongue, 

I 'J'o take the fragrant kisses of his mouth, i 

Sweeter than breezes of her native south, i 

Likening his grace, Ids person, and Ids mien, i 

To all that great or lieauteous I had seen. 

Serene and bright his eyes, us solar beams I 

Reflecting temper’ll light from crystal streams ; | 

Ruddy as gold his cheek ; his bosom fair | 

A.s silver; the curl’d ringlets of his hair j 

Black as the raven’s wing; his lip more red } 

Than eastern coral, or the scarlet thread ; 

Fven his teeth, and white like a young flock i 

C'oeval, newly shorn, from tljc clear brook 
Recent, and branching on the sunny rock. j 

Ivory, with sapphires interspers’d, explains ) 

How white his hands, how blue the manly veins. , 

Columns of jKdish’d marble, firmly set ; 

On gidden bases, are his legs and feet ; ! 

His stature lill majestic, all divine, j 

Straight as the palm-tree, strong as is the pine. ■ 

SaflVon and myrrh are on his gannents shed, | 

And everhisting sweets bhxun round his head. 1 

What utter I ? where am I ? wretched maid ! j \ 

Die, Ahra, die : too plainly hast thou said ! 

Thy soul’s desire to meet his high embrace, ;! 

And blessing stamp’d upon thy future race ; j i 

To bid attentive nations bless thy ivomb. 

With unboni inonarchs charg’d, and Solomons to ! 
come. 

Here o’er her speech her flowing eyes prevail. 

O foolish maid ! and oh, unhappy tale i * * | 

I saw her; ’twas humanity ; it gave 
Some respite to the sorrows of my slave. 

Her fond excess ju'oclaim’d her j)assion true, 

And generous pity to tliat truth was due. 

AV'ell I in treated her, wdio w'ell deserv’d ; 

1 call’d her often, for she alway serv’d. 

Use made her person easy to my sight. 

And ease insensibly produc’d delight. 

Whene’er I revell’d in the women’s bowers , 

(For first I sought her but at looser hours). 

The apples she nad gather’d smelt most sweet, | 

The cake she kneaded was the savouiyr meat; j 

But fruits their odour lost, and meats their taste, | 

If gentle Abra had not deck’d the feast. 
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Dishonour’d did the sparkling goblet stand, 
Unless received from gentle Abra’s hand; 

And, when the virgins form’d the evening choir, 
Raising their voices to the master lyre, 

Too flat I thought this voice, and tliat too shrill. 
One show’d too much, and one too little skill; 
Nor could my soul approve the music’s tone, 

Till all was hush’d, and A bra sung alone. 

Fairer she seem’d distinguish’d from the rest, 
And better mien disclos’d, as better drest. 

A bright tiara round her forehead tied, 

To justcr bounds confin’d its rising pride. 

The blushing ruby on her snowy breast 
Render’d its panting whiteness more confess'd ; 
Bracelets of ^pcarl gave roundness to her arm. 
And every gem augmented every charm. 

Her senses pleased, her beauty still improv’d. 
And she more lovely grew, ns more bclov’d. 


T/irrf avid the Cordelier.—A Ballad. 

To the tunc of ‘ King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.' 

Who has c’tu boon at Paris, must needs know the 
Gr(ive, 

The fatal retreat of th’ unfortunate brave ; 

Where honour and justice most oddly con|:ribute 
To ease heroes’ pains by a halter and gibbet. 

Deny' doum, down, hey derry ^lo^Yn. 

There death breaks the shackles which force liad put 
on, 

And the hangman completes what the judge but begun ; 
There the ’squire of tin' pad, and the knigJit of the 
post, 

Find their pains no more baulk’d, and their hopes no 
jnorc cross’d, 

Derry down, &e. 

Great claims are tbere made, and groat secrets are 
known ; 

And the king, and the law, and the thief, has his own ; 
But my hearers cry out, What a deuce dost thou ail i 
Cut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 

Derry down, kc. 

’Twas tbere, then, in civil respect to harsh laws, 
And for w'ant of false witness to back a bad cause, 

A Norman, though late, was ol>Iiged to appear; 

And who to assist, but a grave Cordelier ^ 

Derry down, kc. 

The ’s(iuire, whose good gritcc was to open the scene, 
Seem’d not in great haste that the show should begin ; 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart; 

And often took leave, but was loath to depart. 

Derry down, kc. 

What frightens you thus, my good son ? sa^ s the 
priest, 

You murder’d, are sorry, and have been eonfessM. 

0 father ! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon ; 

For ’twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken, j 
Derry dowui, kc. 

Rough, prithee ne’er trouble thy Iiead with sucli 
fancies ; 

Relv on the aid you shall have from St Francis; 

If the money you promis’d be brought to the chest, 
you have only to die; let the church do the rest. 

’ Deny down, &c- 

And what will folks say, if they see you afraid ? 

It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade; 

Courage, friend, for to-day is your period of sorrow; 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow. 

Deny down, kc. 


To-morrow ! our hero replied in a fright; 

He that’s hang’d before noon, ought to think of to¬ 
night ; 

Tell your beads, quoth the priest, and be fairly truss’d 
up, 

For you surely to-night shall in paradise sup. 

Deny down, kc. 

Alas! quoth the ’squire, howe’er sumptuous the 
treat, 

Parbleu ! I shall have little stomach to eat; 

1 should therefore esteem it great favour and grace. 
Would you be so kind as to go in my pla<;e. 

Derry down, kc. 

That I would, quoth the fatlier, and thnnk you to 
boot; 

But our actions, you know, with our duty must suit ; 
'J'he feast I proposed to you, 1 cannot taste. 

For this night, by tuir order, is marked for a fast. 
Derry down, i^c. 

'J'hen, turning about to ilie hangman, he said, 
Despatch me, I ju'ithec, this troublesome blaile ; 

For th\' cord and my cord both equal!}'’ tie. 

And we live by the gold for which other nten die. 
Derry d(.\vn, iS:c. 


The Cameleon. 

As the Caiuelcon, wh(» is known 
To have no eoli;>uis of his own ; 

But IxuTow.s fr<»m his muLrlihour’s hue, 

His white or bl.'tck, his greou or bluc‘ ; 

And struts as mu<‘h in ready light, 

A\dii<’h eiedit gi\'v''^ him upon sight, 

As if tie* raitibow wi tv' iti tail, 

N.‘ttled on liim and Ins lu'irs male 
.So the young squire, wlien ftr‘<t lie comes 
From country seliool to VTiH's or Tom’s, 

And (Mpially, in truth, is fit 
To be a statesman, or a wit *, 

Without OIK? notion i/f liis <»wn, 

II(‘ saunters wiltlly up and down, 

Till some acquaintariee, good or bad, li 

'J’ukes notiee’of a staring lad, ! 

Admits him in aiiouig the gang; 

They rejilv, di gnite, harangue*. 

He acts and talks, U' tiiey befri(Mid liini, g' 

Smear'd with the colours wliioh the} lend him, il 
Thus, merely as his fortune chance i, [I 

His merit or his vie(‘ advances. j| 

If Imply he the s<“et ]>ursiu*s, j | 

That read and C(>mmeiit upon news; | 

He takes up their mysterious fare ; j 

He drinks his eolfee without lace ; 1 

Tlii.s week his mimic t<mgue runs o’er ; 

AV'hat they liave said the week before ; !j 

His Avisdom sets all Kurope right, j 

And teaehtrs Marlborough wlien to figdit, ;j 

Or if it be liis fate to meet i j 

With folks who have mort* wealth tlmn wit, jj 

He hwes clieap port, and double bub, ' 

And settles in the HiiindruJii Club; I 

He learns hoAv st('cks Avill fall or rise ; !! 

Holds poverty the greatest a ice; i 

Thinks Avit the bane of conAersation ; 

And says that learning spoils a nation. 

But if, at first, he minds his hits, 

And drinks (‘harnpaign among the wits ; 

Five deep be toasts the toAVcring lapses; 

Repeats you versos wrote on glasHos; 

Is in the chair; preftcribes the laAA*; 

And’s lov’d by those he never saw*. 
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Protogenes and Apclks. 

When poets wrote and painters drew, 

As nature pointed out the view ; 

J'>C5 (iotliic forms were known in (jreece, 

'I'o spoil the well-proportioiiM ]:)iccc; 

And in our verse ere monkisli rhymes 
Had jan;^led their fantastic chiincH ; 

Kre on the iiowery lands of lUiodes, 

Those kni^'hts had tixed their dull ahodes, 
^V'Jlo knew not much to paint or write, 
Nor car’d to l)ray, nor dar'd t<» tight : 
l^rotogenes, liistorians note, 

J/>vM tliere, a hurgess, hcot innl lot : 

And, as old I’liny’s vviltingH .^how, 

Apelles did the same at Co. 

Agreed the-c* points oj’tiine and jdace, 
i’r<ie(‘ed we in llie j)ie,'( iit eao*. 
j’iquM 1)V l*rot(»Lo-nes”.s lame, 

I'min Co to Khotles A[»<'Ho^ came, 

'I'o .see rival and u frivnd, 

Crepin’d censure, or comif''’nd ; 
lit re to ahsolve, jind there 
As ari w ith eatidour might direct, 
lie sails, In* lands, Ik' ('omes, In rings : 

Itis .servants follow with the things; 
Appears the ;:<tvernant( of tlC house, 

I'or such in (irei'ce were mueli in U'e 
If y-'iing or iiaiidsonie, i or no, 

Coiieeriis not nu' ov thee to kte'W. 

Does Stiuin- i’rotojenes liv«- her* ? 

Ye,, sir, .‘•;'.vs she. with Loa''i..in aii 
And <-iirt'-v low, hut just call'd oof 
j’.v lords peculiarly devout, 

\\ hei came <':i purpose, sir, to horrow 
( hir \'i nus for tlie feast to-morrovv'. 

To grace the <diurr]i ; 'fis nus’ day : 

1 liojM-, sir, you intend lo stay, 

'fo sv'o (Uir Veliu^ 'l is ( !io picee 

The most renown'd throughout all (irecce ; 

So like tic original, they say: 

Jhit i liavi no great, skill that way. 

Dm, sir, at MX Ctis now j..i-t three;, 

Dronio must inak(‘ my ma'ter’.s ten : 

At 'ix, sir. it’you phuise to eome. 

You'll lind mv master, sir, at home. 

Tea, .'•av.s a critic lug with hnmiiter, 
A\‘as toumi snme twenty ages alter; 
Authors, l.et'ore thev write, .should read, 
’fis very true; hm w> il proia-ed. 

And, .sir, at present would you please 
'J'o h-ave y(uir name. Fair maiden, \es. 
K('nc)i me that l)oard. No soontu sjufke 
lUit done. With one judiciuns stroke, 
t.hi the ]>lain ground Ap<'lle> drew 
A circle regularly true : 

And Will >011 please, ; vvet tlu'nrt, said lu’, 
d'o show Aour ina.s’ti r this from nuC 
J>y it he pre.scutly will know' 

Jlow* j»ainters write their names at Co. 

Jlc gavt' the [lanmd lo the maid. 

Smiling and curtsying, Sir, she sahl, 

I ttliall not fail to t<dl iiiv muster: 

And, sir, f »r fear of all (lisaster. 

Til keep it my own self: .'■at*' hind. 

Says the ol<i pnnerh, and sat* find. 

So, sir, us sure as key or lock* - 
Your servant, sir—at id.x o’chek. 

Again at hix Apelles earn**, 

Found the «amo prating civil dame. 

Sir, that my ina.ster htia been Iiere, 

Will by the board appear. 

If from the perfect line be lound 
Ho has prtyjum’d to swell the round, 

Or colours on the draught to lay, 

’T’is thus (ho order’d me to say), 


i.hoiit ul! Cret 


,i-t three;, 
'ter’.'J ten : 


Tlius write the painters of this isle ; ^ 

1-ret those of Co remark the style. 

She said, and to his hand restor’d 
'I'he rival pledge, the missiye board. 

Upon the liappy line were laid 
Such obvious light and easy shade, 

The Taris’ apple stood confess’d, 

(Jr licda’s egg, or Chloe’s breast. 

Aptdles viewhl the finish’d piece; 

And live, said lie, the arts of Greece ! 

Howe’er l*rotog*'ncH and 1 
May' in our rival talents vie ; 

How'c’er our works may have express’d 
A\'ln) truest drew, or colourM best, 

When he behehl iny flowing line, 

He f<»und at least I could design: 

Ami from his artful round, 1 grant, 

That he with perlect skill can paint. 

'I'he dulle.st geniu.s cannot fail 
To fiml the moral <(f rny tale; 

'flnit the distinguish’d part of men, 

AV’ith coinjiass, pencil, sword, or pen, 

.Should in life’s visit leave aeir name 
In characters wliich may jtroclaim 
'fhat they with '.rdour stnu'C to raise 
At omre their arts ami country’s praise ; 

And in their Avorking, took great care 
That all Avie- lull, ami round, and fair. 

[Rklarit'a Thmyii of the Mind,'] 
frroiu ‘ Ahna.'j 

1 say, Avh.itever you maintain 
Of Almal in the heart or hrain, 

'J’iie plainest man alive may tell yc, 

Her of einjdre is the belly. 

I’rom h-‘nc<* slie send.s out those supplies, 

AA'hieli make us ('irhi-r stout or Aviso: 

A'otir .''tomacli makes the fabric roll 
du't a.s’ the }»ius rub's' the bowl. 

Th*' ;;r<‘at. Avthilles might employ 
'I'll'' .strength ib;sign’d to ruin Troy; 
lie <Vim*l on lion’s marrow, spread 
On tiasts id'ammunition bread; 
lint, bv hix mother sent away 
Ainongsi the Thrin ian girls to play, 

Flb iuinate he bat and niijet— 

Strange }>rotiuct of a cheeeo-cake diet ! * * 

( d.x«'rv*i tin? various operations 
Of focvl ;uul <lriuk in Hoveral nations. 

A\‘ab ever Tartar tierce or crutd 
Tpon tie- strength of water-gruel! 

Uut who .shall stiiml his rage or foi'ce 
If first he ride.s, then eats his horse t 
SiiUails, ami eggs, and lighter fare, 

Tune the Italian spark’s guitar; 

Ami, if 1 take Dan Congreve right, 

Tmhljng ami be<‘f make Tiritons fight. 

'I'ldeiiy ami eoffee cauxe this Avork 
UetAveen the German and the Turk ; 

Ami both, as they pimvisions wanr, 

Chicane, avoid, rt'tire, ami fuini. * * 

As, in a Avateh’.s fine machine. 

Though many artful springs are seen ; 

'I'he atbleil nioveimnt.s whieh declare 
Hoav full the moon, liow old the year, 

Derive their secomlarv poAver 

From that, which simply points the hour; 

For though these gimcrack.s were away 
(tjuai-e- w'ould not swH>ar, but Quare would say), 
Ilowever more reduced and plain, 

'J’he Avatch would still a watch remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceases, 

'I’he whole stands still, or breaks to pieces, 

t The mind. * Probably a noted watchmaker of the day. 
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Is now no longer what it was, 

And you may e’en go sell the case. 

So, if unprejudiced you scan 
The goings of this ciock-work, man, 

You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head ; 

But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells his being what’s o’clock. 

If you take off this rhetonc trigger. 

He talks no more in trope and figure ; 

Or clog his mafJumafic wheel. 

His buildings fall, his ship stands still ; 

Or, lastly, break his politic weight, 

His voice no longer rules the state : 

Yet, if these finer whims are gone. 

Your clock, though plain, will still go on : 

But, spoil the organ of digestion, 

And you tmtirely change the (|ucstion ; 

Alma’s alfairs no powa r can mend ; 

The jest, alas ! is at an end ; 
i Soon ceases all the worldly bustle, 

And you consign the cor])se to liusscld 

jOSKnil ADDISON. 

The prose works of Addison constitute the chief 
source of his fame; but bis muse ])roved the archi¬ 
tect of his fortune, and Ic**! him first to distiuc- 
[^tion. Trom his charaetdr, -stHt-ion, and talents, no 
I man of his day exercised a more extensive or bene¬ 
ficial influence on literature. Josinui Addison, the 



son of an English dean, was born at Milston, Wilt¬ 
shire, in 1672. He distinguislied liiniself at t)xford 
by his Latin poetry, and appeared first in Kngli.sh 
verse by an address to Lrydeii, w'ritten in liis 
twenty-second year. It opens tJms 

How long, great poet! .shall thy .sacred lays 
Provoke our wonder, and transcend our praise ! 

Can neither injuries of time or age 
Damp thy poetic heat, and quench thy rage ? 

Not so thy Ovid in his exile wrote; 

Grief chill’d his breast, and check’d his rising thought; 

1 Probably an undertaker. 


Pensive and sad, his drooping muse betrays 
The Umnaii genius in its last decays. 

The youthful i>oct'a praise of Ids great master is 
eonfliied to his translations, works which u moilern i 
eulogist would scarcely scK‘ct as the peculiar glory | 
oflirydcn. Addison also contributed an Essay on , 
A'irgil’s (leorgics. prefixed t(» Dryden's traiislatioii. 
His remarks arc brief, but finely and clearly w ritten. : 
At the same time. lu‘ translated tin* fourth (Jeorgie, I 
and it was ]mblished in Dryden’s Miscellany, issued 
in lf)9.‘b w'itli a warm eommt'udation from the aged 
poet on the ‘ most ingenious Mr Addison of Oxford.’ 
Next year he vmitnred on a bolder flight—/!/< Ae¬ 
ro///// of fhc Greatest JCnqlish ./*(>rts, addres.sed to 
Mr H. S. (supposed to be tin- famous Dr Sacbeverell), 
Ajiril ;t, l(il>4. This Aecimnt is a poem of about l.'/O 
lines, containing sketches of C'h:mc(‘r, Spcn.ser, 
Cowley, Milton. Walkr, Xii’. We subjoin the line.s 
on the author of the b'.ierv Queen, tlioiigli, if w't> are 
to believe Spenee, A»i(lison had lud tlien read the 
j)oet he ventured to criticise 

()ld Speuser next, wannM with portic rage, 

In ancient t.nb"'' ainusM ;i baihamas jjge ; J 

An age, that yet imeullnate ;m(l rude, * i 

Where'er the portfancy led, pursued j 

'rhrough ])athless tiehD, and unfre(|ueute(l liondv, 

'!'<> d(*ns of 4lrag<>n>» tiud euelianted won/U. I 

Put now the luy^lic tjile, tluit ph'a'’d <»f vore, j 

Ctm charm an understanding a-e no more; j 

I 'idle long-sptm allc'gories fills.. in<- grow, ! 

Whilo the dull morjil lies too plain Ixdow. 

I M'e vi<*w well-])]/ :!'!*/!, at distance, till the sj.ghts ' 

Df arms jiud paltVoys, h.attles, fields, ami tights, f 

And dams<d'^ in liiNtn *-', atol courteous knigljts. 

But when we look to., nejir, the shades derjiy. 

And all tin* j.hae'ing lamlsctipo fades awtiy. ! 

This suhdiu'd ami frigid di.iractcr of Spenser show's 
tlnit Addison wanted both the fire and the fancy t.f 
the poet. His m \t prodtudion is ( (inally tame and 
eotnmonphice, hut the theme w;ts more congetiial to 
his style : it is .1 J*oeni to Ills Majesty, ]*rvsental to 
the Lord Keeper. J.ord Somer.s, then the keeper of 
the great seal, was gratified by tins compliment, and 
l)e*eame one of the st<*adiest patron.s t)f Atldisom In j 
ir.Oh, lie ]>roemed for him a pension of X’.dOD a-year, j 
to enable him to make a tour in Italy, 'j'he govern- { 
ment patronage was never better l.estowi-d. The | 
])<K‘t entered u|^>n bis travels, and re.si.led abrojul ! 
two years, writing from tln'iii'e a poetical J..vtter ’ 
ftom Italy to ('Jatrles Lord Jlalifa.r, J7(»l, 'I'liiK is 
the most elegjmt and animated of all Ins pix'tical ; 
])roductions. Tlie (diussic riiin.s of Home, the ' 
‘heavenly figures’ of Jlapliael, the river Tiber, and | 
streams ‘ immortalised in song,’ and all the golden 
.groves and flowery ijjeadows of Italy, seeiir, as i 

has remarked, ‘to liavc raiwrl his fancy, and j! 
brighU^iuxi hi.s cxpre.ssions.’ 'J’lierc was also, lui :! 
Goldsmith observed, a strain of politietd thinking || 
in the Ix-ttcr, that was then new to our jKictry. j 
He retunud to England in 17D2. Tlu* deatli of 
King William deprived him of his pension, and ap- j 
peared to crush his liopes and expectations; but | 
being afterwards engaged to eelebrat(* in verse the 1 
battle of Blenheim, Addison so gratified the lord- 
treasurer, Godolphin, by his ‘ gazette in rhyme,’ that 
he was appointed a commissioner of appeals. Ho 
w'as next made under secretary of sbite, and went 
to Ireland as secretary to the Marqui.s of M’harton, 
lord-lieutenant. I he (|ueen also made him keepiir 
of the records of Ireland. Previous to this (in 1707 ), 
Addison liad brought out his opera of hommmd, 
wdiich was not successful on the stage. The story 
of fair Kosamond wspuld seem well adapted for I 
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dramatic, representation; and in tlie bowers and 
shades of Woodstock, the i>o(*t had materials for 
scenic description and display. The genius of 
Addison, however, was not adapted to the drama; 
and his opera Ix ing confined in action, and written 
wholly in rhyme, iM)sse8ses little to attract either I 
readers or spectators. lie wrote also a comedy, 
TJiC Drummer, or the, JLiunted House, which Steele 
brought out after tlie deatli of tlie author. This 
play contains a fund of <(uict natural humour, but 
has not strength or breadth enough of character or 
aclioji for tlie stage. Addison next entered upon his 
brilliant career as an essayist, and by Ids pa|KTs in 
the d'atlcr, SjH'etator, and (iuardiun, left all his <‘on- i 
temporarie.s far l)cddnd in this deliglitful dejiartrnent 
(d* liUrratun*. In these ])ajK.‘rs, he first displayed that 
chaste and delicate humour, refined observation, and 
kn7i\\dcdgo of the M'orld, which now form his most 
(^^^tingnishiug cburacteristi('s ; and in his T7.va/n of 
Mina, his I if fleet ions in Westminster Ahhetf, and 
other of Ids graver essays, he evineed a more poetical 
iinagination and dce[x;r vein of feeling than Ins pre- 
vioiis writings liad at all indicated. In ITl.'t, his 
trag(siy of (\tto was brought upon the stage. JVijm* 
thought the piece di ficrient in dramatic interest, and 
the world'has e«)nfirmed Ids jndgm<*nt; hut he wnde 
a prologue for the trage<iy in Ids liappiest manner, 
and it was ]>erf(»rined M’itli almost nnexainplcsl sue- 
eess. Tarty spirit ran high ; the ^^'ldgs applaudtsl 
the liberal sentiments in the ]>lav, iukI their cheers i 
w'ere eelioed back i)y the 'Tories, to show that tlnw ' 
did nut apply them as (‘ensures on lliemselves. After ; 
all the Whig enthusiasm, J.urd Ilolingbroke sent for { 
IJ(K»th the actor, who jKTsunated the eharaeter of ‘ 
('ato, and presented him with tifty guineas, in ac- ' 
knowlcdgment. as he said, (»f liis defending the cause 1 
of lilxTty so well against a ixTiH'tual dictator j 
(a hit at the J)uke f>f Marlhorongh). laK'tit'.'d eu- ^ 
logiuins were showen'd upon the author, Steele, j 
lluglies, Young,'Tii'kell, and Amhro'‘f Philips, being j 
among the writers of these eiienmiustie verses. 'I he j 
(junen expressed a wish that the tragedy should In* • 
dedicated to In r, but Addison bad ])revi()usly d(?- 
signed this honour lor his friend 'Tiekell; and to 
avoid giving olTciiee tither to Ids loyalty or Ids 
friendship, he pulilished it without any dedication. 
It was translated into Trench, Italian, and (ierman, ' 
and was performed by the .Jesuits* in their college 1 
atStOniers. ‘ Heing,’ says Sir Walter Sc’ott, * in 
form and essence rath<‘r a b'reneb than an Tnglisli 
play, it is one of the few Ihiglish tragedies which 
foreigners have admired.’ 'I’lie uidtit‘S of time and 
place ha\e been j)reserved, and the action of tlie 
play i.s eonsiainently much restricted, t'ato abounds 
in guicrpus and patriotic sentiments, and contains 
passages of gT<‘at dignity and sonorous diction ; but 
the poet fails tft IniliR’k the sources of passion and 
natural emotion. It Is li splendid and imiHising 
vPofk of art, with tin' grace and majesty, and also ' 
the lifelessness, of a noble antique statue. Addison 
W'as now at the height of his fame. He had long 
aspired to the hand of tlie eountess-downgor of 
Warwick, whom he had first known by iH'coming 
tutor to her son, and he was united to her in 171G. 
Tlie poet •married discord in a His { 

marriage was ~ai‘ tffiliappy ns Dry den’s with Lady 
Klizalieth Howard, lloth ladies awarded to tlieir 
husbands ‘ thgJjieraldO' bands, not liyarts,’ and the 
fate of the JMKits should sei^VC as licacons to warn 
ambitious literary adventurers. Addison received 
his highest political honour in 1717 when he w as 
made secretary of state; but he held the office only 
for a short time. He w^anted the physiciil boldness 
and ready resources of an effective iniblic speaker, 
and was unable to defend his measures in parlia¬ 


ment. He is also said to liave been slow and fas¬ 
tidious in the discharge of the ordinary duties of 
office. When he held the situation of under secretary, 
h(i was employed to send word to Prince George at 
Hanover of the death of the queen, and the vacancy 
of the throne; but the critical nicety of the author 
overpow'ered his official experience, and Addison was 
so distracted by the choice of expression, that the 
task w'a.s given to a clerk, wdio Iwasted of having 
(lone what w;is too hard for Addison. The Jove of 
vulgar wonder may have exaggerated the poet’s 
inaptitude for business, but it is certain he was no 
orator. He retired from the principal secretaryship 
with a pension of XloOO per annum, and during his 
retirement, engaged himself in writing a work < i the 



Adtli>iin’s AViUk, Mugdalen College*, Oxford. 

Evidences of the (^hristian Religion, which he did not 
live to complete. He av:is oppressed by asthma and 
drop.sy, and xvas eonseions that he slioiild die at 
eomparatively an early age. Two anecdotes arc 
related of his deathlK‘d. He sent, as Pojh* relates, a 
message by the Earl of Warwiek to Gay, desiring to 
see him. (lay (>lH*yed the summons ; and Addison 
iK'gged his forgiveness for an injury he liad done 
him, for w hieh, he said, he would recompense him if 
he recovered. The nature or cxtiait of the injury 
he did not explain, hut Gay supposed it referred to 
his liaving prevented some preferment designed for 
him by the court. At another time, he requested an 
interview' of the Earl of AVarwick, whom he was 
anxious to reclaim from a dissipated and licentious 
life. ‘ I have sent for you,’ he said, ‘ that you may 
see in what jieace a (Christian can die.’ The event 
thus calmly anticii>ated took place in Holland 
house on the 17th of .June 1719. A minute or 
critie.'il review of the daily life of Addison, and hia 
intercourse w’ith Ids literary associates, is calculated 
to diminish our reverence and affection. Tlie 
quarrels of rival wits have long lieen proverbial, and 
Addison was also soured by political differences and 
contention. His temper was jealous and taciturn 
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(until thawed by wine); and the satire of Pope, that 
he could ‘ bear no rivjd near the throne,’ seems to 
have been just and well-founded. His quarrels with 
Pope and Steele tlirow some di8ag:reeable shades 
among the lights and beauties of the picture; but 
enough will still remain to establish Addison’s title 
to the character of a good man and a sincere Chris¬ 
tian. The uniform tendency of all bis writings is 
hia best and highest eulogium. No man can dis¬ 
semble upon paper through years of literarv exer¬ 
tion, or on topics calculated to disclose the bias of 
hia tastes and feelings, and the qualities of his heart 
and temper. The display of these by Addison is so 
fascinating and unaffected, that the impression in.-ale 
by his writings, as has been finely remarked, is 
‘like being recalled to a sense of something like 
that original purity from wiiich man has been long 
estranged.’ 



Holland lionet'. 

A ‘Life of Addison,’ in two volumes, by huey 
Aiken, published in 1843, contains several letters 
supplied by a descendant of Tickell. This work is 
written in a strain of unvaried enlogiuiTi, and is 
frequently unjust to Steele, Pope, and the other 
contemporaries of Addison. The most interesting 
of the letters were written by Addison during bis 
early travels; and though brief, and often ineorrect, 
contain touches of his inimitable pen. Ho thus re¬ 
cords his impressions of France:—‘ 'rrulA', by wliat 
I have yet seen, they are the ha])]nest nation in tin; 
world. ’Tis not in the power of want or slavery to 
make ’em miserable. There is nothing to lur met 
with in tlie country but mirth and poverty. Every 
j one sings, laughs, and starves. Their conversation 
is generally agreeable; for if they have any wit or 
sense, they are sure to show it. They never mend 
upon a second meeting, but use all the freedom and 
familiarity at first sight that a long intimacy or 
abundance of wine can scarce draw from an English¬ 
man. Their women are perfect mistresses in this 
art of showing themselves to the best advantage. 
Th^ are always gay and sprightly, and set off the 
worst faces in Europe with the best airs. Every 
one knows how to give herself as cliarming a look 
and posture as Sir Godfrey Kneller could draw 
her in.* 


After some further experience, he recurs to the ' 
same subject: —‘ I have already seen, as 1 informed 
you in my bust, all tlie king’s palaces, and have dom' j 
seen a great ])art of the country; 1 never tbougbt ' 
there had Ihhui iji the world such an ( xeessive mag- j 
nificcnce or pt^verty as 1 have met with in botii | 
togetluT. One can scarce conceive the ijomj) that 
appears in everything a!)out the king; but at the 
same time it makes halt bis sulijc'cts go hare-foot. 
The peo})le are, however, tlie laippiest in the world, 
and enjoy from the benelit of their eliniate and 
natural constitution such a ]K“rpi*tual mirth and 
easiness of temper, as even liberty and i)lenty can¬ 
not bestow on those: of oiln'r nalioiiK. Devotion 
and loyalty are everywhere; at their greatest height, 
hut learning seems to run very low, especially in 
the younger people; for :ill the rising geniuses liave 
turned their ambition another way, and endeavoured j 
to make their fortunes iii the army, d'he ])elles j 
lettres in p;irtieuliir seem to ho but short-lived in 
Franee.' i 

In acknowledging a jircM id (d'a smdr-box. vu“ sec i 
traces of the lasv wit :ind playfulness of the Si)ee- i 
tator :—‘ .About three days ago, Mr h(K her put a i 
very pretty sniitr-box i:; my band. 1 was not a little i 
I pleased to hear that it belonge<l t(t tn} s/o'. and was j 
i much nmre so when I found it v as a present from j 
I a gentleman that 1 liave great an hoginr lor, I 
j You do not ])robahly tbresee tliat it would (iraw on 
j you thetrotildo of alidier, but yon must blame yoiir- 
j .self for it. For my part, 1 can no more aeeej.t of a : 
snulf-box without retnniJng my ueknou ledgments^ ; 
than I can take snuff \\ iiliouf siuczh’g aftcT it.' 
This last, T must own to you, is so great an absur¬ 
dity, that f shoidd he a.sharued to eonlbss it. were 
not 1 in hopes of (‘orn-eting it very sjH'edily, 1 ani 
(d)served to have my box ofrener in iiyv hand than 
i tho.se that have- bin ii.'Cil to one these tw(, ntv years, 

: for 1 eaift forla .ar taking it out of my jtoekt t when¬ 
ever I think of Mr Dash wood, ^"ou kjiow' Mr Ilat.s 
reeonimends snulf us a great i>rovoeati\e to wit, 
but you may jmxluee this letter a.s a standing ivi- ' 
donee agaiiust him. 1 liave, since the beginning of it, 
taken above a dozen jiineiies, and still find myself 
much more inclined to sneeze than to je.st. From 
wdjene(‘ f eoneludc, that wit and tohaeeo ai-g not 
inseparable; or to make a pun of it, th.o’ a man may 
he master of a .snuff-box, 

“Noll euieuiKjue djitum est, iiifijere Nie-aji!.’’ /|| 

I should be afraiil of br ing thougiit a pcilant for jny i 
<[uotation, <lid not 1 know that tlie gmitletnan I am , 
writing to always earrv.s a Horace in ids pocket.’ j f 
The same tast(* which led Addison, us wc havc3 ! i 
seen, to ei nsure as fulsome tb(> wild ami gorgeous ' 
genius of Sjienser, made him look with indiffereneo, j 
if not aviu'riion, on the splendid hce-nery of the Alps ; ! 
‘I am just arrived at deneva,' he says, ‘by a very j 
troublesome journ<*y over the Alps, where I have ' 
been for some, days 1ogt:lher shivering among the ' 
eternal snow.s. My liead i.s still giddy witli rnoun- 
tains and precipi(‘es, and you can’t imagine bow’ | 
much T am pleased with the sight of a plain, that is 
as agreeable to me at present a.s a shore was about 
a year ago, after our tempest at Genoa.’ 

The matured j)owx*r8 of Addison show little of | 
this tame prosaic feeling. The Jiiglier of his essays, i 
and his criticism on the Paradise host, betray no in- t 
sensibility to Hie nobler heautie.s of creatkuh or the 
effubicips of genius. JiH,CQneMioh#,»rirc 
^tipged, and his mind expanded, by thariltigMtfY 
study a nd reficction frqm vtdiich hirpoUHci^ 
tion never divorced him even in Ififi ImswsrSdWtt * 
eB|fr68.sing period of his life. 
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[From the Letter from Italy. 

For wheresoe’er I turn ray ravislj’d eyes, 

Gay pldod nccnes and fihining prospects rise; 

Poetic fields encompass inc around, 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground 
For here the muse so oft her harj) has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung; 

Renown’d in verse each shady thicket grows. 

And every stream in licavenly numbers flows. '* ^ 

Sec liow' the golden groves around me smile, 

7'hat shun tlie coast of Rritain’s stormy isle; 

Or W'licn tranMplante<l ami preserved with care. 

Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air. 
j Here kindly wvirrnth their mounting juice ferments 
[| To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents ; 

J | Even the rough rocks wiili tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds send oiit a rieh perfume. 

! Rear me, some god, to Riiia’s gentle seats, 

Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats ; 

W'hero w'estem gales eternally reside, 

' And all the seasons lavish all their j)ride ; 

, Rlossoms, and fruits, and flowers io<iether ris(‘, 

And the whole year in gay confusion lies. * * 

' How has kind heaven adorn’d the happy land. 

And scatter'd hlessinirs w ith a wa-teful liand ! 

Rut what avail her \nu‘xlia\ist(*(I stores, 

Her blooming mountains, ami her : :nny shores, 

; W ith all tin* :.dft.s that heaven and eartli impart, 

The smiles of natuis', and tin* eharTus of art. 

While proud <>p]>re‘^>iioii in in-r valleys reign-. 

Ami tyratiny iisin]>s her liap])y jdaim- 1 

'I'he ]Mfor ijjliabitanr l>eh(d«ls jji amui 

The redd’ning orance, and the swelliiu: graiti : 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines. 

And in the tjiyrtle's fragrant shade repim*s : 

St!Lrv(‘s in tin* midst’of nature’s buuiity eurst. 

And in the hauled vineyanl <Ii<'.s for thirst. 

() liberty, thou gialdess heavenly brigiit, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with deliglit! 

Ktenial ideasiires in thy ])resene(' reign. 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train : 

KasM of her load, subj('etion grows more light. 

And pov»‘rty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 

'Fhoii mak'si tin* gloomy face of nature gay, 

Giv’st beauty t'* the sun, ami jdeasure to the day. 

Thee, goddess, thee, Rrltannia's ish* adores; 

How has she oft ( Khausted all her sftuas. 

How oft in fields of death tliy ])resonce sought. 

Nor thinks tin* miLdity ])ri/,e too dearly bought I 
Ou foreign mountains may the sun rofme 
The g^rap<*’s soft iuiee, and mellow it to wine; 

W’^ith citron g'roves jnlorn a distant soil. 

And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 

We envy not the warmer dime, that lies 
In ten liegrees of more indulgent skies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine. 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine; 

Tis liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 

I And makes her barren rocks and her l)lcak mountains 
I smile. 

! 

I (hk. 

How are thy Bcrvants blest, (> Lord I 
How' sure is tbeir defence ! 

Kternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported by tliy care, 

Through burning climes I pass’d unhurt, 

Ana breathed in tainted air. 

1 t Midone states that this w'a» tho first ttmo the phrase classic 
'' greund, since so common, was over lUKid. It was ridiculed by 
some uontemiwmries os very quaint and afiboted. 


Thy mercy sweeten’d eveiy soil, 

Made every region please ; 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm’d, 

And smooth’d the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul ! devoutly think, 

How% with affrighted eyes, 

Thou saw’st the wide-extended deep 
In all its hoiTors rise. 

Confusion dw'clt on every face, 

And fear in every heart. 

When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 
tj’crcame the pilot’s art. 

Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord ’ 

Thy mercy set me free ; 

Whilst in the confidem e of prayer 
My soul took liold on thee. 

Frw though in dreadful w'hirls we hung 
High on tlie broken wave,* 

‘ I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
j NV»r impotent to save. 

j The storm w’as laid, the wiuds retir’d, 

, 01)edient to thy will; 

' The sea that roar’d at thy command, 

At thy comm'-.nd was still, 

' In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
j Thy goodmsK Fll adore; 

j I'll praise thee for thy mercies past, 

; And humbly hope for more. 

Mv life, if thou preserv’st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 

1 Ami death, if death must be niy doom, 
j Shall join my soul to thee. 

I 

I Ofh. 

\ The spacious tirmament on high, 

I "With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a sliining frame, 

I 'fheir great original ])roclaim : 

'fh' unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Cmitor’s junver display, 

And publi>he.H to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as tlie cvcaiing ^had(.‘.s prevail, 

The moon takes uj» the wond'rous tale, 

An<l nightly to the list’ning earth 
j Repeats the htorv of lior birth : 
j Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 

’ And all the plunets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
i And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What, though in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 

What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found * 

In reason’s ear they all irioirc, 

Ami utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, os they shine. 

The Jiand that made us is divine. 

+ • Tlu* earliest composition that I recolliHJt taking any plea¬ 
sure in was tho Vision of Mirza, and a hvTnn of Addifton's, 
lK*ginning, “ IIow' are thy servants blest, O Lord J" 1 purticu- 
liirly remember one half-stanza, wdiich was music to my boy¬ 
ish car: 

“ For though in dreatlful whirls wo hung 
High on th© broken wave."' 

liurns^teitcr to Dr Moore. 
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{The Battle of Blmheini.'] 

[From' The Campaign.*] 

But now the trumpet terrible from far, 

In ahriUer clangours animates the war; 

Confederate drums in fuller concert beat. 

And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat; 

Gallia’s proud standards to Bavaria’s join’d, 

Unfurl their gilded lilies in the wind ; 

The daring prince his blasted hopes renews, 

And while the thick embattled host he views 
Stretch’d out in deep array, and dreadful length. 

His heart dilates, and glories in his strength. 

The fatal day its mighty course began, 

That the griev’d world had long desir’d in vain; 
States that their new captivity bemoan’d, 

Annies of martyrs that in exile groan'd, 

Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard, 

And prayers in bitterness of soul preferrM ; 

Europe’s loud cries, that providence assail’d, 

And Anna’s ardent vows, at length ])revair«i ; 

The day was come when Heav’n design'd to show 
Hitj care and conduct of the world below. 

Behold, in auTul march and dread anuy 
! The long-extended squadrons shape their way ! 
j Death, in approaching, terrible, imparts 
I An anxious horror to the bravest heart.s ; 
j Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 

I And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 

I No vulgar fears can British minds control; 
i Heat of revenge, and noble pride of soul, 

I O’erlook the foe, adX'antag’d by his post, 

I Lessen his numbers, and contract his Iiost ; 

I Though fens*and floods possess’d the iniddle spa<’e, 
j That unprovok’d they would have fear’d to pass ; 

I Nor fens nor flood.s can stoj* Britannia’s bands, 
i When her proud foe rang’d on their borders stands. 

But O, my muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
; To sing the furious troops in battle join’d I 
j Methink.s I hear the drum’s tumultuous hound, 
i The victor’s shouts and dying groans confound ; 

The dreadful burst of cannon rend the ‘• kies, 

And all the thunder r>f the battle rise. 

’Twas then great Maribro’s mighty soul was ])rovM, 

I That, in the slioek of charging hosts unmov'd, 
j Aniidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

' Examin’d all the dremlful scenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the fu*Id of death survey’d, 
i To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, by divine command. 

With rising tempests shakes a. guilty laml, 

Such as of late o’er pule Britannia pass’d. 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 

And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to ])crform, 
j Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

j [The concluding simile of the angel has Iwcn nmch 
j celebrated, and was so admired by the lord treasurer, 
i that on seeing it, without 'waiting for the completion 
of the poem, hie rewarded the poet by appointing him, 
in the place of Mr Locke (who had been promoted), a 
commissioner of appeals.] 

{Froiii the Tragedy of Cato.] 

Act iv,—Scene iv. 

I Jle-enter Portj cs. 

I 

PtMius, Misfortune on misfortune ! grief on grief! 

j My brother Marcus- 

Cato. - - - Hah ! what has he done ? 

1 Has he forsook his post ? has he given way ? 
j Did he look tamely on, and let them pass 1 | 


Poi'tiua. Scarce liad I left my father, but 1 mot him 
Borne on the shields of his surviving soldiers, 
Breathless and pale, and cover’d o’er with wounds. 
Long at the head of his few faithful friends 
He stood tlie shock of a whole host of foes; 

Till obstinately brave, and bent on death, 

Opprest with multitudes, he greatly fell. 

Cato. I’m satisfied. 

Portim. - - Nor did be fall before 

11 is sword had pierced through the false heart of 
Syphax. 

Yonder he lips. I saw the hoary traitor 
C^in in the pangs of deaths and bite the ground. 

XV/o. Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his 
duty. 

Portius, when I am dead, be sure thou place | 

Jlis urn near mine. i 

Portius. -Long may they keep asunder! i 

l/ueivs. O Cnto ! arm thy soul with all its patience; 
Sec where the corse of thy dead son approaches ! 

The citizens and senators, alanncd. 

Have gather’d round it, and attend it weeping. 

Cato, [meeting the corpse.] 

Welcome, my son ! here lay him down, my friends, | 
Full in my sight, that 1 may view at leisure I 

The bloody <‘orse, and count those gdori<>u*fWounds. | 
H<iiy^lK;aiitiful is deaiU, when earn'd by virtue ! 

Who would not l>e that youth ? >vhat pIlV is it i 

'fhat we can die but once to serve our country ! 

"Wliy sits this sadness or> your broU'S, my friends! ! 
1 should have blushed if C'ato’s house had stood ! 

Stvure, and flourish(‘<i iti a civil war. 

I’ortius, behold thy brother, and rennunber 
I'hy life i.s not thy own when Koine demand.s it. 

.hiha. Was ever man like this! 

<'(tfo. -Alas ! my InemL, 

Why mouni you thus ? let m»t a juivute los.** 

Afflict your liearts, ’'i'iM Koine recpiires (Uir tears. 

Tim mhitrCvSs of the world, the sent of emjiire, , 

The nurse of heri.KJ.'i, the delight of gods, 

That humhled the ]u\md tvrants of thie earthy ; 

And set the natimis free, llome is ru> mere. | 

O liberty ! D virtue 1 t) my i’ountiy ! 

Ad. Behold tliat ujuight mail ! Komc filD hiB 
eyes 

With tears that flow'd nut o'er l»is own dead son. 

[.1 side. 

Cato. WhateVr the Koman virtue has subdued, 

'I’he sun’s whole course, the day and year, are Ca'sar’s. 
For him the sell-devoted Deed di(‘<l, 

The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquered : 

Fveri l*onq>ey fought for ('lesar. 1 di ! my friends I 
How is the toil of fate,the work of agt ^;. 

The Koman empire fallen ! O euri.1 amlation ! 

Fallen into Unesar’is hands ! our'ui at forefather's 
Had left him iiouglit to conquer luit his country. :! 

Jnhft. M hile Cato lives, C’lesar will bluttli to wee |i 
Mankind enslaved, and be ashamed of enqiire, i 

Lato, eVsar ashamed ! lias not he seen Pharsniia ! ij 
fjucius. Cato, ’tis time thou save thyself and u». j 
Catit. Lose not a tliought on me, I’m t>ut of {| 
danger. ' 

Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand. 

(.'fcsar shall never say I conquer’d Cato, 
i But oh ! my friends, your safety fills my lieart 
With anxious thoughts : a thousand secret terron 
I Rise in my soul; how shall 1 save my friends! 

’Tis n<>w, O Coesar, I begin to fear thee ! 

Bwius. Ciesar has inercy, if we ask it of him. 

Caio. Then aak it, I conjure you ! let him know 
Whate’er was done again.st him, Cato did it. 

Add, if you pleaae, that I request it of him, 

The virtue of my friends injnr pass unpuiiish’d. 

Juba, my heart is troubled for thy tuikc. 

Should I advise thee to regain Numidta, 

Or seek the conqueror! 
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Jyjha, • - - If I forsake thee 

Whilst I have life, may heaven abandon Jubal 
Coito. Thy virtues, prince, if I foresee aright. 

Will one day make thee great; at Home, hereafter, 
’Twill be no crime to have been Cato’s friend. 

Fortius, draw near ! My son, thou oft has seen 
Thy sire engaged in a corrupted state, 

Wrestling with vice and faction : now thou scest me 
Spent, oveqjowcr’d, despairing of success: 

Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal seat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Censor toiled with his own hands, 
And all our frugal ancestors were l>]cst 
In humble virtues ai»d a rural life. 

There live retired ; pray for the peace of Home; 

Content tl|X9<iiX^<> ^ obscurely good- 

WTleii vice prctuils, and impious men'bear sway',. 

The post of honour is a private station. 

Portius. 1 hope iny father docTs not'rf’coinmend 
A life to Portius that he Kcorns himself. 

Cato. Farewell, ray friends ! if there be any of you 
Who dare not trust the victor’s clemency. 

Know, there arc sliips prepared by iny command 
; (Their sails already oj>ening to the winds) 

! That shall convey you to the wish’d-for port. 

1 Is there au^ht else, my friends, 1 can do for yon ? 
j The conqueror draws near. Once more farewell! 

If e’er we meet hereafter, wc shiill meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shc>re, 

' Where Caesar never shall approach us more, 

i {Pointlntf to hU dead son. 

There the bnive youtli, with love of >irtue fmd, 
j Who greatly in his countiy 's cause expired, 

Shall know he conquerM. The finn patriot there 
(Who made the welfare of inankirnl his care). 

Though still, by faction, vice, and fortune crost, 

Sliall find the generous labour was not lost. 

I Act V.—Scone I. 

^ , [Cato, alone, sittlnp in n thoughtful prjsturo: in his han»l 
Plato's hook on the Immortality of the Soul. A tlrawn sword 
on the table by him.] 

It must 1)0 .so—Plato, thou reason’st well!— 

Else whence this j»lea.sing hope, this fond de.'-ire, 

This longing after immortality 1 
! Or whence secret dread, aud inward horror, 

Of falling into nouglil I why shrinks the soul 
Hack on herself, and startles at de.sfruction 1 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

, *'i’is lieavcn itself that points out an hereafter, 

, And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternitv ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through w'hat new scenes and changes must wc pass I 
j The wide, th’ unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 

I Hut shadows, clouds, and darkne.s.s rest upon it. 

: Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us, 

(And that there i.s, all nature crie.s aloud 

I Through all her works), he mu.st delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when 1 or wlicrc ? This world was made for 
Ccesar. 

I’m weary of conjectures. This must end them. 

[^Laying kis hand on his siooi'd. 
Thus am I doubly arm’d : my death aud life, 
Mxbane and antidote are both before me: 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

^ The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

! ; But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
i I Unhurt amidst the wars of elements, 

II The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 


What means this Iieaviness that hangs upon me I 
This lethargy that creeps through all my senses ? 
Nature oppress’d, and harass’d out with care. 

Sinks down to rest. This once I’ll favour her, 

That my awaken’d soul may take her flight. 

Renew’d in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
i An offering fit for heaven. guilt or,fgar 

I Disturb man’s rest : Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or d.io» 

JONATHAN eWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift, one of the most remarkable 
men of the age, was born in Dublin in 1667. Ilis j 
father was steward to the society of the King’s Inns, * 
but died in great poverty before the birth of his dis- ’ 
tinguished son. Swift was supported by his unele; | 
and the circumstances of want and dependence with 



S'tnicU: • 

which he was early familiar, seem to have sunk deep 
in his haughty soul. ‘Born a posthumous child,’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ and bred up an object of 
charity, he early adopted the custom of observing 
his birth-day as a term, not of joy, but of sorrow, 
and of reading, when it annually recurred, the 
striking passage of Scripture in which Job lament.s 
and execrates the day upon which it was said in 
his father’s house “ that a man-child was born.” ’ | 
Swift was sent to Trinity college, Dublin, which he i 
left in his twenty-first year, and was received into i 
the house of Sir William Temple, a distant relation 
of his mother. Here Swift met King William, and 
indulged hopes of preferment, which w^ere never rea¬ 
lised. In 1692 he repaired to Oxford, for the pur-^" 
pose of taking his degree of M.A., and shortly aft^ 
obtaining this distinction lie resolved to quit the 
establishment of Temi)lc and take orders in the 
Irish church. He pnx^ured the prebend of Kilroot^ 
in the diocese of Connor, but was soon disgusted 
with the life of mi obscure country clergyman with 
an income of XI00 a-year. lie returned to Moor¬ 
park, the house of Sir William Temple, and threw 
up his living at Kilroot Temple died in 1699, and 
the poet was glad to accompany Lord Berkeley to 
Ireland in the capacity of chaplain. From tliis 
nobleman he obtained the recttiry of Aghar, aiid 
the vicarages of Laracor and Rathveggan; to willed 
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WM afterwards added tlie prebend of Dunlavin, 
making his Income only about £200 per annum. 
At Moorpark, Swift had contracted an intimacy 
with Miss Hester Johnson, daughter of Sir William 
Temple’s steward, and, on his settlement in Ireland, 
this lady, accompanied by another female of middle 
age, went to reside in his neighbourhood. Her future 
life was intimately connected with that of Swift 
and he has immortalised her under the name o 
Stella. 

In 1701, Swift became a political writer on th 
side of the Whigs, and on his visits to England, Iv 
associated with Addison, Steele, and Arbuthnot. Ir 
1710, conceiving that he was neglected by the mi 
nistry, he quarrelled with the Whigs, and united with 
Harley and the Tory administration. He was re¬ 
ceived with open arms. ‘ I stand with the new 
people,’ he writes to Stella, *ten times ])ctter than 
ever I did with the old, and forty times more 
caressed.’ He carried with liira shining weapons 
for party warfare — irresistible and unscrupulous 
satire, steady hate, and a dauntless spirit. Fron 
his new allies, he received, in 1713, the deanerj^ o; 

I St Patrick’s. During liis residence in England, lie 
I had engaged the affections of another young lady, 
Esther Vanhomrigh, who, under the name ol 
. Yane« 3 l^ rivalled Stella in poetical celebrity, and in 
personal misfortune. After the death of her fatlicr, 
this young lady and her sister retired to Ireland,, 
where their father had left a small projierty near 
Dublin. nature has, perhaps, never before 

or since ipectecle of a man of such 

transcenaent powers as Bwlft Involved in iiu li a 
pitiable latrmnth of the AflbdtlbftS. Mi# pride or 
amhitlbn lea him td poslpbne lndfidnitely hi# mar¬ 
riage with Stella, to whom he was early attached. 
Though, he said, he ’ loved her better than his life a 
,thousand millioui. of. kept her hanging 

on in a State of hope JeTeircd, injurious alike to her 
peace and her reputation. Did Tie fear the scorn 
and laughter of the w^orld, if he should marry the 
obscure daughter of Sir William Teruple’s steward? 
He dared not afterwards, with manly sincerity, de¬ 
clare his situation to Vanessa, wdien this second 
victim avowed her passion. lie w-as flattered tliat 
a girl of eighteen, beauty and accomplishincnU, 
sighed for ‘ a gown of forty-four,,’ and he did not 
Stop to weigh the consenuenc'cs. The removal of 
Vanessa to &eland, as Stella had gone before, to lie 
near the presence of Swift—her irrepressible j>ftssH>u, 
which no coldness or neglect could extinguisU—her 
life ^^eep BCcTusidn," only chequered by the occa¬ 
sional visits of Swift, each of which she commemo¬ 
rated by planting with her own hand a laurel in the 
garden where they met—her agonizing remon¬ 
strances, when all her devotion and her offerings 
had failed, are touching beyond expression. 

* The reasoiiT write to you,’ she says, * is because 
I cannot tell it to you, should I see you. Eor when 
I begin to complain, then you are angry; and there 
is something in your looks so awful, that it strikes 
me dumb. 01 that you may have but so much re¬ 
gard for me left, that this complaint may touch 
your soul with pity. I say as little as ever I can. 
Did you hut know what I thought, I am sure it 
would move you to forgive me, and believe that 1 
cannot help telling you this, and live.’ 

To a being thus agitated and engrossed with the 
strongest passion, how poor, how cruel, must have 
seemed the return of Swift! 

Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In ereiy scene had kept his heart; 

Had sighed and languished, vowed and writ, 

For pastime, or to show his wit ; J 


But books, and time, and state affairs, 

Had spoiled his fashionable airs ; 
l|e liftw could praise, esteem, approve. 

Blit • 

His coh'diict might hal'T’made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book. 

Was but the uiostor’s secret joy 
In school to hear the flnest boy. 

The tragedy continued to deepen as it approadjfid 
the close. Eight years had VancS-sa luifsed in soli¬ 
tude the hopeless attachment. At length she wrote 
to Stella, to ascertain the nature of the connexion 
between her and Swift; the latter obtained the fatal 
letter, and rode instantly to IMarlcy abbey, the re¬ 
sidence of the unhappy Vanessa. ‘As lie entered 
the apartnient,’ to adojit the pictures(iuc language 
of 8ci>tt in recording the scene, ‘the stirnru'ss of his 
countenance, w hich was jn euliarly formed to express 
the stronger pa.ssioiis, struck the unfortunate Vanessa 
with such terror, that she could scarce ask ivludlier 
he would not sit down. He answered l)y flinging a 
letter on the tahli'; and instantly leaving the house, 
mounted his horse, ami returned to Dublin. Wlieij 
Vanessa opened the packet, she only foiidd her own 
letter to Stella. It was luft deiitli-warrant. She 
sunk at once under the disappoiutmeut of tlie delayed 
yet cherished liopes which had so long sickened her 
heart, and' l/cneath tho aurtstiairuHl wrath of him 
for w hose sake Shli had iiiduiged them. IIow'long 
slie survived this last interview is uncertain, hut 
the time does not seem to have exceeded a few 
weeks.”*' 

Even vStelia, though ultimately united to Swift, 
droj>|K"d into tljc grave witliout any public recogni¬ 
tion of the tie; they were married in seerecy in the 
garden of the deanery, when on her part all Iml life 
lad faded away. The fair sufferers wi re deeply 
avenged. But let us mUqtt the only eharitahlo— 
perhaps the just— interjjretation of Swift’s conduct; 
the malatiy which .at length overwhi-lmed his reason 
might then have been lurking in hi# frame; tlig. 
heart might have felt its ravages Ix-fore the Intel-: 
lect. A comparison of dates i>roves that it was 
some years liefore Vanessa’s death that the scene 
K’currcd which Jias Ixen reiated by Young, the 
author of the * Kight Thoughts.’ Swdft w-as w alking 
ivith some friends in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 
Perceiving he did not follow^ us,’ says Young, * I 

★ Tlic talents of Vanessa may be mhmi from Imt letu-rs to 
Swift. Tlioy are further evinced in the followln^f Ode to 
Spring, in whicli she alJudi-s to )jer unhappy att^tchinent 

Hail, blushing iH'nutf'ous Spring ! 

Who in thy Jocund train dost bring 
Loves and gracoj*'—smiling hours— 

B.-xiiny hrcHjzcs—fragrant flowrrs; 

Come, with lints of Toscalo inuf. 

Nature’s faded charms renew ! 

Yet why should I thy presence hail ? 

To me no more the breathing galo 

ConicH fraught with «woot», no moiv tluj rose 

With such transcendent l»cauty blows, 

Ah when C'adeuub blest the iic;cne, 

And shared with me those Joys serene. 

When, uniKTCcivod, the lambent fire 
Of friendship kindled now desire ; 

Btill listening to his tuneful tongue, 

Th© truths w hich angels might hnv© sung, 

Divine imprest their gentle sway, 

And 8we<?tly stole my soul awny. 

My guide. Instructor, lover, frlentl, 

Dear names, In one idea blend ; 

Oh ! still coiiJoinod, your ineonse rise, 

And waft sweet odours to tlie skiee I 
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went back, and found him fixed as a statue, and 
earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, whicli in 
its uppermost branches was much decay^. Point¬ 
ing at it, he said, “ J shall be like that tree ; I shall 
die at the top.” ’ The same presentiment finds ex- 
«.|»rwr8ion in liis exquisite imitation of Horace (book 
li. satire 6.), made in conjunction with Pope:— 

I’vo often wished that I had clear 
For life six hundred pounds a-year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace-walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set <mt to jdant a wood. 

now 1 have all this an<l more, 

I ask not to increase my store; 

But here a gr'u.'vance seems to He, 

All this is mine but till I die ; 

I cjin’t but think ’twoiild sound more clcTcr, 
j To me and to rny li(‘irH for ever. 

! If 1 ne’er got or lost a groat 

i By any trick or any fault ; 

! And if I pray by reastui’s rules, 

’ And not like forty other fools, 

! As tliiiK, ‘ Vouchsafe, oli gracious Maker! 

, To gngit me this and ’tother acre ; 

i Or if it be th}' will ami pleasure, I 

Direct my plough to find a treiisum !* | 

But only what my station' fits, 

, An(f fo ^cfpi in tay ric/hf icit-s; 

Pre.serve, Almighty I’rovidenco t ! 

Just what you gave me, competence, 

And let me in these shudes conipose 
Something in verse ns true as prose. 

Swift was at first disliked in Ireland, but the 
Drapier's Lctferx and etlier works gave liini un¬ 
bounded popularity, llis wish to serve Ireland was 
one of bis ruling passions ; yet it was something like 
tlu; instinct of tlic inferior aninials towards their 
offspring; waywaj'dness, contempt, aud abuse were 
8trangc4' uimgled witli affl’CtioUatc attaeinnent and 
df(I(’nt zviU. Kissi's and curses were alternately on 
his lips. Ireland, liowi'ver, gave Swift hcT wliole 
h(?art—he M’as more than king of the ruhhle. After 
various attacks of deafness and giddiness, his temper 
became ungovernable, and liis rea.son gave way. 
Truly and Infantifully lias Seott said, ‘.the 
darkened ore tlic curtain fell.’ Sn*ift’s almost total 
sileiice during the last three years of his life (for the 
last year he .sj>oke not a word) mqtals and overay es. 
the imagination. He died on the lOth of (TctolxT 
1745, and was interred in St Patrick’s catliedral, 
amidst the tears and ]irayers of his countrymen. 
Ilis fortune, amounting to about X10,0o(i, he left 
chiefly to found a lunatic asylum in Dublin, which j 
he liad long meditated. 

; He gave the little wealth he had 

' d’o build a house for fiiols and mad, 

I And showed, by one satiric touch, 

, No nation wanted it so much. 

! Guiliver's Travels and the Tale of a Tub must ever 
be the chief corner-stones of Swift’s fame. The 
purity of his prose style renders it a model of Eng¬ 
lish comix)sition. He could ,yither with his irony 
and mvectivc; excite to mirt^^SiUr his wit and in¬ 
vention i transport as w ith wonder at his nuu’vellous 
powers orgTotesqUfe and ludicrous combination, his 
knowledge of human nature (piercing quite through 
the deeds of men), and his matchless power of feign¬ 
ing reality, and assuming at pleasure different cha- 
racter% and situations in life. Ho is often disgust¬ 
ingly coarse and gross in his style and subjects; but 
his grossness is always repulsive, not seductive. 

Swift’s poetry is perfect, exactly as the old Dutch 


artists were perfect painters. He never attempted 
to rise above this * visible diurnal spliere.’ He is 



Torab of Swift ia Dublin cathedraL 

content to lash the frivolities of the age, and to de« 
piet its absurdities. In his too fiiitliful representa¬ 
tions, there is much to condemn and mu(!h to admire. 
Who has not felt the tmttv and humour of his City 
Sbofrery luid liis description of Moruinyy Or the 
liveliness of his Grand Question Debated^ in which 
the knight, his lady, and the chambernuiid, are bo 
udmirably drawn ? llis most ambitious flight is his 
Jthapsody on Poetry, and even this is pitcheil in a 
pretty low kc}. Its best lines are easily remembered j 
Not empire to the rising sun, ^ 

By valour, comluct, fortune won ; 

Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 

Not skill in sciences profound, 

So large to grasp the circle round, 

Such lieavenlv iuffucuce require, 

Asliow to strike the Muses’ lyre. 

Not beggar’s lirat on hulk begot, 

Not bastard of a pedlcr Scot, 

Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes. 

The spawn of Bridewell or the stews. 

Not infants dropt, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies littering under hedges, 

5 }ii?qualified lo' fate 
'fb rise iu church, or law, or state. 

As he whom Phoebus in his ire 
Hath blilsfted with poetic fiic. ' 

Swift’s verses on liis own death are the finest 
example of his peculiar poetical vein. He preolicts 
>vhat his friends will say of his illness, his death, 
and his reputation, varying the style and the topics 
to suit each of the parties. The versification is easy 
and flowing, with nothing but the most familiar and 
commonplace expressions. There are some little 
touches of homely pathos, which are felt like trick¬ 
ling tears, and the effect of the piece altogether is 
electrical; it carries with it the strongest coaviot 
tion of its sincerity and truth j and we see and 
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(especially as years creep on) how faithful a depicter 
of human nature, in its frailty weakness, was 
the inisanthropic dean of St Patrick’s. 

[A Description of the Morning.'] 

Now hardly here and there a hackney-coach 
Appearing showed the ruddy morn’s approach. 

The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirled her mop with dexterous airs, 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The Kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 

Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep: 

Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet; 

And brick-dust Moll had screamed through half the 
street. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees ; 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands. 

Description of a City Shoiccr.'] 

Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a sliower. 

While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 
Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. 

Ketumiiig home at night, you’ll find the sink 
Strike your offended sense with double stink. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine ; 

You’ll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine. 

A coining shower your shooting corns presage. 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage: 
Sauntering in coffec-hous<.‘ is Dulman scon ; 
lie damns the climate, and complains of spleen. 

Meanwhile the south, rising witli dabbhrd wings, I 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings. 

That swilled more liquor than it could contain, 

And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 

Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope, 

While the first drizzling shower is borne aslope; 

Such is that sprinkling, which some careless (juean 
Flirts on you from her mop—but not so clean : 

You flY, invoke the gods ; then turning, stop 
To rail; she, singing, still whirls on her mop. 

Not yet the dust had shunned the unequal strife, 

But, aided by the vdiid, fought still for life, 

And wafted with its foe by violent gust, 

’Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was dust. 
Ah! where must needy poet seek for aid. 

When dust and rain at once his coat invade 1 
Sole coat, where dust cemented by the rain 
Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy stain ! 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes doivn. 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

I Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, while every spout’s a-broach. 

Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides. 
While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 

Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs, 

Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 

Boxed in a chair the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits; 

And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 

So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed, 

Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the modems do, 
instead of paying chairmen, run them through), 


Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprisoned hero quaked for fear. 

Now from all parts the sw'cUing kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go: 

Filths of all hues and odours seem to tell 

What street they sailed from by their sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force, 

From Sinithfield or St ’Pulcbre’s shape their course. 
And in huge confluence joined at S!>nowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to llolborn Bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood. 
Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 
Dead cats, and tuniip-tops, come tumbling down the 
flood. j 

Baucis and Philcrnon. ! 

[Imiiatcsl from the Eip:hth Book of Ovid. —Written about the j 
year 17<W.] 

In ancient times, as story tells, | 

The saints would often leave their cells, j 

And stroll about, hut hide their quality, ; 

To try good people’s hospitality. 

It happened on a winter night 
(As authors of the legend write), 

Two brother hermits, saints by trade. 

Taking their tour in masqueriide, 

Disguised in tatt(*ie<l habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent; 

Where, in the strollers’ canting strain, 

They begged from door to door in vain ; i 

Tried every tone might pity win, j 

But not a soul wuuld let them in. 

Our wandering saints in woful state, I 

Treated at this ungodly rate, 

Having through all the village past, I 

To a small cottage came at lust, ! 

Where dwelt a good old honest yeoman, | 

Called in the neighlMUirhcxHl J*hilemon, J 

Who kindly di<l the saints invite I 

In his j)(>or hut to pass the night. | 

And then tlie hospitable sire i 

Bid (loody Baucis mend the fire, 1 

While he from out the ehimney took } 

A flitch of bacon off the honk, j 

And freely from tJie fattest side 
Cut out largo slices to he fried ; 

Then stepped aside to fetch them drink. 

Filled a large jug up to tlie brink. 

And saw it fairly twice go round ; 

Yet (what was wonderful) they fouml 
’Twa« still replenished to the top. 

Am if they ne’er had t<)uehe<l a drop. 

The good old couple were anui/ed. 

And often on each other gaze<l: 

For both were frighted to the licart. 

And just liegan to cry—‘ What art 1’ 

Then softly turned aside to view. 

Whether the liglits were burning blue. 

The gentle pilgrims, soon aware on’t, 

Told them their calling and their errant; 

Good folks, you need not be afraid, 

We are but saints, the hermits said ; 

No hurt shall come to you or yours ; 

But, for that pack of churlish boors, 

Not fit to live on Christian ground, 

They and their houses shall be drowned: 

While you shall sec your cottage rise, 

And grow a church before your eyes. 

They scarce had spoke, when fair and soft. 

The roof began to mount aloft; 

Aloft rose everv beam and rafter, 

The heavjr wall climbed slowly after. 

The chimney widened, and grew ’higher, 

Became a steeple with a spire. 
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The kettle to the top was hoist. 

And there stood fastened to a joist; 

But with the up-side down, to show 
Its inclination for below : 

In vain ; for some superior force, 

Applied at bottom, stops its course; 

Doomed ever in suspense to dwell, 

Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost by disuse the art to roast, 

A sudden alteration feels, 

Increased by new intestine w’hecls : 

And, what exalts the wonder more, 

Thd number made the motion slower; 

The flier, which, thouffht’t had leaden feet, 
Turned round so quick, you scarce could see’t. 
Now, 8lackcm?d by some H(‘cret power, 

Can hanlly move an inch an hour. 

The jack and chimney, near allied, 

Had never left each other’s side; 

The chimney to a steeple "rowui, 

'I’he jack would not be left alone ; 

But, up against the steej)le reared, 

Became a clock, and still ailhenfd : 

And still its love to household cares. 

By a H^irill voice at noon, declaro ; 

Warning the cook-maid not to bum 
That roast meat, which it cannot turn. 

The groaning chair was seen to crawl, 

Like a huge snail, half up the wall; 

There stuck aloft in pul)lic view, 

And, with small change, a juilpit grew. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hunghigh, and made a glittering show, 

'J’o a less noble substance changed, 

AV’ert) now but leatliern buckets ranged. 

The ballads pasted on the wall, 

Of Joan of France, ami English Moll, 

Fair Kosamond, and Robin Hood, 

The Little Children in the W'ood, 

Now seemed to look abundance better, 
Improved in picture, size, and letter; 

And high in order i)laced, describe 
The heraldry of every tribe. 

A l>edstead of the antique mode, 

Compact of timber many a loa<l; 

Such as our grandsire.s wont to use, 

\N'as iuetamorj)ho«cd into pews^ 

Which still their ancient nature keep. 

By lodging folks disposed to sleep. 

The cottage, by such feats as these, 

(irown to a church by just degrees ; 

The heriiiits then desire their host 
7'o ask for what he fancied most. 

Philemon, having paused a while, 

Returned them thanks in homely style ; 

'j'hcn said, my house is grown so fine, 
Methinks 1 still would call it mine: 

I’m old, and fain would live at case; 

Make me the parsiUi, if you please. 

He 8{>okc, and presently ho feels 
His grazier’s coat fall down his heels : 

He sees, yet hardly cutn btdieve. 

About each anu a pudding sleeve : 

His waistcoat to a cassock grew, 

And both assumed a sable hue ; 

But being old, continued just 
As tbrea&are and as full of dust. 

His talk wfm now of tithes and dues ; 

Could smoke his pipe, and read the news ; 
Knew how to preach old sermons next, 
Vamped in the preface and. the text: 

At c^istenings well could act his port, 

And had the service 411 by heart: 

Wished women might have children fast, 

And thought whose sow had farrowed last: 


Against dissenters would repine, 

And stood up firm for right divine: 

Found his head filled with many a system, 
But classic authors—he ne’er missed them. 

Thus having furbished up a parson, 

Dame Baucis next they played their farce on : 
Instead of home-spun coifs, were seen 
Good pinners, edged with Colberteen : 

Her j>etticoat, transfonned apace. 

Became black satin flounced with lace. 

Plain Goody would no longer down; 

’I'was Madam, in her grogram gown. 

Philemon was in great surprise, 

And hardly could believe his eyes: 

Amazed to see her look so prim ; 

And she luiinired as much at him. 

Thus, happy in their change of life. 

Were several years tho man and wife: 

When on a day, wliich proved their last, 
Discoursing o^er old stories past, 

They went by chance, amidst their talk, 

To the churchyard to fetch a walk; 

"Vhon Baucis hastily cried out. 

My dear, I see your forf head sprout! 

Sprout, quoth the inan, what’s this you tell Uflf 
I hope you don’t believe me jealous ? 

But yet, m thinks, I feel it true; 

And really yours is budding too- 

IsJay- 10 w I cannot stir my foot; 

It feels as if ’twert; taking root. 

Description would but tire my Muse; 

In short, they both were turned to yews.. 

Old Goodman Dobson, of the green, 
Kemembers he the trees hath seen ; 

He’ll talk of them from noon to night, 

And goCvS with folks to show the sight; 

On Sundays, after evening prayer, 

He gathers all the parish there ; 

Points out the place of either yew, 

Here Baucis, there Philemon grew, 
n'ill once a parson of our town, 

To mend hi.s barn, cut Baucis down; 

At which, ’tis bard to be believed. 

How much the other tree was grieved; 

Grew scrubby, died a-top, was stunted ; 

So the next parson stubbed and burnt it. 


[ Jlcrses on his oicn Deaifi.'] 

As Rocbefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true; 

They argue no corrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human brea.st: 

‘In all distresses of our friends 
We first consult our private ends; 

While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 
Points out 'ome circumstance to please ua.* 
If this pernaps your patience more. 

Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious ejes 
Our egual raised above our size. 

TIbve my friend' as well as you ; 

But wby should he obstruetjoy view! 
•Then let me have the higher post; 

Suppose it but an inch at most. 

If in a battle you should find 
One whom you love of all mankind. 

Had some heroic action dohe, 

A champion killed, or trophy won; 

Rather than thus be overtopt, 

Would you not wish his laurels oropt I 
Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies racked with pain, and you without: 
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How patiently you hear him groan 1 
How glad the case is not your own 1 
What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he? 

But, rather than they should excel, 

Would wish his rivals all in hell ? 

Her end when emulation misses. 

She turns to envy, stings, and hisses: 

The strongest frier^dahip yifild s to p ride, 
tThless the odds he pn our 
Vain human hind I fantastic ^ace 
TTiy Tttiuous follies who Cftn trace r 
Sehtluve, anihitioji^ envy, 

Their empire in..pur hearts divide. 

Give others riches, power, and station, 

’Tis all on me a usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire; 

Yet, when you sink, 1 sc(*m the higher. 

In Pope 1 cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh 1 wish it mine : 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than 1 can do in six, 

It gives me siicli a jealous fit, 

I cry, Pox take him and his Avit. 

I grieve to be outdone by Oay 
In my own humorous biting Avay. 
Arbuthnot is no more my frietid. 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I Avas born to introduce, 

Bofined it first, and showed its use. 

St John,* as well as Pulteney,^ kiioAAx 
That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aside; 

If Avith such talents heaven hath blest Vm, 
Have 1 not reason to detest ’em ? 

To all my foes, dear fortune, send 
Thy gifts, hut never to my friend : 

I tamely can endure the first; 

But this with envy makes me hurst. 

Thus much may s(.'rve by way of y>iy€ j^; 
Proceed Ave therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die; 

When, 1 foresee, my sy>ecial friends 
W^iil try to find tlieir private ends : 

And, though ’tis hardly understood, 

Which Avay iiiy desitli can «lo them gOf>d, 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : 
See, hoAv the dean begins to break ! 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace ! 

You plainly find it in his face. 

That old in his head 

Will never te^'C him, till he’s dead. 
Besides, his memory decays : 

He recollects not what he says; 

He cannot call his friends to mind : 

Forgets the place where last he .'.ined ; 
Plies yoM ’i-ith ctorlv-.^ c’c” .md o’er; 

He told them fifty times before. 

How does he fancy Ave can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashioii wit ? 

But he takes uj»' Avith younger folks. 

Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 

Faith, he must make his stories shorter, 

Or change his comrades once a quarter : 

In half the time ho talks them round, 
There must another set ho found. 

For poetry, he’s past his prime ; 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 

His fire is out ^is w it decayed. 

Ills inuse a jade. 

1 Iiord Viscount B^Linghroke. 

* WlUlam Pultoney, Esq., created Earl of Bath. 


I’d have him throw away his pen— 

But there’s no talking to some men. 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years: 

He’s older than he would be reckoned, 

And well remembera Charles the Second. 

Ho hardly drinks a pint of wine; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach, too, begins to fail; 

Last year we thought him strong and hale; ! 

But now he’s quite another thing; j 

I Avish he may hold out till spring. | 

They hug themselves and reason thus : j 

It is not yet so bad with us. 

In such a case they talk in tropes, ! 

And by their fears express their hopes. | 

Some great misfortune to portend j 

No enemy can match a friend. i 

AV^ith all the kindness they profess, | 

The merit of a lucky guess ' 

(When daily how-d’ye’s come of coui'so, ' 

And servants ansAAXjr, ‘ Worse and worse !’) | 

Would please them better than to tell, 

That, (Joel he jwaised ! the dean is Avell. 

Then he, who prophesied the best, j 

Approves his foresight tf) the rest: , 

‘ You know 1 always fearc'd the worst, | 

And olfen t«)ld you so at first.* 

He’d rather choose that I should die, f 

Than lus prediction prove a lie. j 

Notone foretells I shall recover, i 

But all agree to give me over. j 

Yet, sliould some neighbour feel a pain i 

.Tust in the parts Avhere 1 complain, 

How many a message wouUl he semi ! 

AVliat hearty j»rayei*s, that 1 should meml ! 

Inquire Avliat reiriirmn 1 ke)»t? 

AA'hat gave me ease, and how I sleyit ? 

Ami more lament wlien I was dead, 

'J'han all the snivellers round my bed. 

My good companions, never fear ; 

For, though you may mistake a year, 

Though your prognostics run too fast, | 

They must he verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive! 

IloAV is the dean ? he’s just alive. 

Now the departing prayer is read ; 

He hardly breathes. The dean is dead. 

Before the passing-bell l)cgun, 

The news through half the tt)wn has run ; 

Oh ! may we all for death pre]tarc! 

What has he left ? and who’s his heir? 

1 knoAV no more than what the news is ; 

’Tis all bequeathed to public u.scs. 

To public uses! there’s a whim ! 

AV'hat had the j)uhlic done for him ? 

Mere envj^ avarice, and pride : 

He gave it all—hut first he died. 

And liad the dean in all the nation 
No Avorthy friend, no poor relation ? 

So ready to do strangei’s good, 

Forgetting his OAvn flesh and bloo<i! 

Now Grub Street Avits are all employed ; 

AVith elegies the town is cloyed : 

Some paragraph in every jmper 
To curse the dean, or bless the draj)i(M-. 

The doctoi-s, tender of their fame, 

AA^istdy on me lay all the blame. 

We must conft^ss his case aa’os nice; 

But he Avould neA’^er take advice. 

Had he been ruled, for aught appears, 

He might haA'e lived these twenty years; 

For when we opened him, we found 
That all his vital parts were sound. 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 

’Tis told at court the dean is dead* 
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And Lady Su^olk^ in the spleen 
Runs laughing up to tell the queen; 

The queen so gracious, mild, and good, 

Cries, * Is he gone! ’tis time he should. 

He’s dead, you say, then let him rot I 
I’m glad the medals were forgot. 

I promised him, I own ; but when I 
I only was the princess then ; 

Rut now as consort of the king. 

You know ’tis quite another thing.’^ 

Now Charteris,'^ at Sir KobertV levee, 

Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy; 

* Why, if he died without his shoes 
(Cries Roh), I’m Kony for the news: 

Oh, were the wretch but living still, 

And in his place iny good friend Will 
Or had a mitre on his head, 

Provided Rolingbroke was dead !’ 

Now (yurle^^ his shop from rul)biah drains : 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s Hemainis! 

And then to make them pass the glibber, 
Revised by Tihhahls, IMoore, and Cibber. 

He’ll treat me, as be does iny betters. 

Publish my will, my life, my lettcTS ;7 
Revive the libels born to die, 

Whitk Pope must bear, as well as I. 

Here shift the scene, to leprcscnt 
IRnv those I love my death lament. 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St John himself will scarce forbear 
'J'o bit<-> his pen, and drop a tear. 

Tl)e rest will give a shrug, atid cr>', 

‘ I’m sorry—but we all must die!’ 

Imlillerence clavl in w isdom * guise, 

All futitude of mind supplies ; 

For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who nov(.‘r ])ity felt ? 

M'hen we are lushed, they kis.s the rod, 
Resigning to the will <»f (iod. 

The fools my Juniors by a year 
Are tortured with suspense and fear; 

Who wisely thought my age a screen, 

^^'hen death approached, to stand betw'een ; 
The screen removed, their heart.s are trembling, 
7’hey moum for me without dissembling- 
My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learned to JU't their parts, 

Receive the new's in doleful dumps : 

‘The dean is <lead (pray, what is trumps?) 
'rheii, Lord, liave mercy on his .soul! 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 

Six deans, they say, must l>ear tdie jmll. 

(1 wish I knew »vhat king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend : 

No, madam, ’tis a .shocking sight; 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night: 

My Lady Club will take it ill, 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 

He loved the dean—(I lead a heart) 

But dearest friends, they say, must jxart. 


1 The Cuuntoee of BufTolk (formerly Mrs Howard), a lady of 
the queen’s bed-chamber. 

s Queen Caroline had, when priticesw, promlaod Swift a pre- 
aent of medals, which pixmtise was never fuLfiltod. 

• Colonel Franois Charteris, of infaniouscharaoter,on w hom 
an epitaph w as written by Dr Arbuthnot. 

* Sir Robwt Walpole, Uten first infnkrter of ataAe, afterwards 
Eai 1 of Orford. 

« WUllun Pttlteney, Fjjq., tl» greni rfval of Walpido. 

0 An infamous bookseller, who published things in the dean’s 
name, which he never w'^vete. 

7 For some of these praotloos ho w*as hrouflit before the 
House of Lords. 


Hia^iiizie wa« cotpe, ^ 

We hope he’s in ,4^ ' 

'Why do we grieve thdt inemda idiottld die I 
more easy to s^pljr. 

One yearTs pasf ;' a ctlflferent ecene I 
No further mention of the dean* 

.Who now, alas ! no more is miasedy 
Than if he never did exist. 

Where’s now the favourite of Apollo f 
Dcpart(Ml: and his works must loUow ; 

Must undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lintot goes,! 

Iiupiires for Swift in verse and prose. 

Say.** Lintot, ‘ I have heard the name; 

He died a year ago.’ ‘ The same.* 

He searches all the shop in vain. 

‘Sir, you may find them in Duck-Lane.^ 

I sent them, with a load of hooka, 

Last Monday to the pastry-cook’s. 

To fancy they could live a year ! 

I find you’re but a stranger here. 

'['he dean w'as famous in his time. 

And ha<i a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now is past; 

7 he town lias got a better taste. 

I keep no mtiquated stuff, 

Rut spick-and-span I have enough. 

Pray, but do give me leave to sliow ’em; 

Here’.s Colley Cibber’s birth-day poem ; 

Ihis ode you never yet have seen 
By Stephen Duck Uf>on the queen. 

Then here’s a letter finely penned 
Against the Craftsman and his friend ; 

It clearly shows that all reflection 
On mini.sters i.H disaffection. 

Next, here’s Sir Rol>ert’? vindication, 

And Mr Henley’s-'^ last oration. 

'I'he hawkers have not got them yet; 

Your lioiiour jdease to have a set?’ 

« * « 

Siqipose me dead ; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose, 

Wlicre, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat. 

‘ The dean, if we lielieve report. 

Was never ill-received at court. 

Although ironically grave, 

iTe' sTiamed the fool, and lashed the kiiaire. 

To steal a hint was never known. 

Rut what he writ was all his own.* 

‘ Sir, 1 have heard another story ; 

He wa.s a most confounded Tory, 

And grew, or he is much belied. 

Extremely dull, l>efore he died.* 

‘ Can we the Drapier then forget! 

Ih not our nation in his debt f 

*Twas he that writ the Drapier’s letieni f* 

‘He should have left them for his betters; 

We had a hundred abler men, 

Nor need dei>end upon his pen. 

Say what you will about his reading, 

Y ou never can defend his breeding; 

Who, in his satires running riot, 

Could never leave the world in quiet; 

Attacking, when he took the whim, 

Court, city, camp—all one to him. 

But why would he, except he slobbered. 

Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 

Whose counsels aid the sovereign power 
To save the nation every hour ? 

1 Bernard Lintot, a bookaoUer. 8ee Pope's ‘ Duncisd* and 
Letters. 

0 A place where old books are sold. 

3 Commonly called Orator Henley* a qttaek proaohST Ih Lon* 
don, of great notoriety to his day. 
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What scenes of evil he uiimvels, 

In satires, libels, lyinc travels ! 

Not sparing his own clergy-cloth, 

But eats into it, like a moth !* 

‘ Perhaps I may allow, the dean 
Had too much satire in his vein, 

And seemed determined not to starve it. 
Because no age could more desen^e it. 

Vice, if it e’er can bo abashed. 

Must be or ridiculed or lashed. 

If you resent it, who’s to blame t 
He neither know you, nor your name : 
Should, yice expect to ’scape rebuke, 

Bccauae itsoiyner'TB^ 4ukc. 1.- 

. His friendships, sllll confined, 

; Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed. 

Who fain would pass for lords inde<»d. 

Where titles give no right or power. 

And peerage is a withered flower. 

Ho would have deemed it a disgrace, 

If such a wretch had known his face. 

He never thought an honour done him. 
Because a peer was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 

And scorn the tools with stars and garters. 

So often seen caressing Charteris. 

He kept with princes duo decorum. 

Yet never stood in awe before ’em. 

He followed David’s lesson just; 

In princes never put his trust : 

And, would you make him truly sour. 
Provoke him with a slave in ])ower.’ 

* Alas, poor dean ! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope. 

This into general odium drew him, 

Which, if ho liked, much good nuiy’t do him. 
His zeal was not to la.sh our crimes. 

But discontent against the times : 

For, had we made him timely oflers 
To raise his post, or fill his coffers. 

Perhaps ho might have truckled down, 

Like other brethren of his gown. 

For party he would scarce have bled : 

I say no more—because he’s den<L 
What writings has he left behind ? 

I hear they’re of a different kind : 

A few in verse ; but most in prose : 

Some high-flowm pamphlets, 1 suppose : 

All scribbled in the w’orst of times, 

To palliate his friend Oxford’s crimes ; 

To praise Queen Anne, nay more, defend 
her, 

As never favouring the Pretender : 

Or libels yet concealed from sight. 

Against the court, to show his spite : 

Perhaps his travels, part the third; 

A Jigi at eveiyr second wor d **-- - 
tTflensivcTto a loyal ear : 

( But—not one sermon, you may swear.’ 

* As for hi^s works in verse or prose, 

I own myself no judge of those. 

I Nor can I tell what critics thought ’em ; 
f But this I know, all people bought ’em. 

As with a moral view designed. 

To please, and to reform mankind: 

And, if he often missed his aim, 

Tlie world must own it to their shame, 

The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 

I He gave the little wealth he had 
I To build a house for fools and mad; 

To show, by one satiric touch. 

No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor; 

I wish it soon may have a better. 


And, since you dread no farther lashes, 

Methinks you may forgive his ashes.’ 

The Grand Que$tion Dehaitd: 

Wliether Uaniilton’H Bawn sltould bo turned into a Barrsok 
or a Moli-houso. 

Thus spoke to my lady the knight* full of care: 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 

This Hamilton’s Bawn,2 whilst it sticks on my hand, | 
I lose by the house wliat 1 get by the land; 

But how to dispose of it to the best bidder, 

For a barrack or malt-house ^ we now must consider. 

First, let me suppose I make it a malt-house. 

Here I have computed the profit will fall to us; 
There’s nine hundred pounds for labour and grain, 

I increase it to twelve, so three hundred remain ; 

A handsome addition for wine and good cheer. 

Three dishes a day, and three hogsheads a year: ! 

With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stored ; ; 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board : j 

And you and the dean no more shall combine j 

To stint me at night tt) one bottle of wine; 

Nor shall I, for his humour, permit you to purloin 
A stone and a quarter of beef from my sirloin. 

If I make it a barrack, the crown is rny tenant; 

My dear, I have pondered again and again on’t : 

In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent, 
Whatevt'r they give me I must be content, 

Or join with the court in every debate ; j 

And rather than that I woubl lose my estate. j 

Thus ended the knight: thus began his meek wife; ' 
It ?mist and ghall be a barrack, my life. [ 

I’m grown a mere luo j^s ; no company comes. 

But a rabble of tenants "and rusty dull I 

With parsons what lady can keep herStdlcTean ? 

I’m all over daubed when I sit by the dean. I 

But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, * 

The captain, I’m sure, will always come here ; i 

I then shall not value his deanship a straw, 

For the captain, I warrant, will keep him in awe ; : 

Or should he pretend to be brisk and alert, I 

Will tell him that chaplains should not he ho pert; 
Tlmt men of his coat should 1>€ minding their prayers, 
And not among ladies to give themselves airs. 

Thus argued my lady, but argued in vain ; 

The knight his opinion resolved to maintain. 

I But Hannah,** who listened to all that was past, 

I And could not endure so vulgar a taste, 
i As soon as her ladyship called to be drest. 

Cried, Madam, why, surely my master’s possest. 

I Sir Arthur the maltster 1 how fine it will sound! 

I’d rather the hawui were sunk under ground. 

But, madam, 1 guessed there would never come good, 
When I saw him so often wdtli Darby and W'ood.-'' 

! And now my dream’s out; for I was a-dreamed 
That I saw a huge rat; O dear, how' 1 screamed ! 

And after, methought, I had lost my new shoes; 

And Molly she said 1 should hear some ill news. 

♦ Swift spent almost n whole year (172B-0) at Gosfortl, In the 
north of Ireland, the scat of Sir Arthur Aclieson, assisting Sir 
Arthur in bis agricultural improvements, and lecturing, os 
usual, the lady of the manor upon the improyement of her 
health by walking, and her mind by riding. 'ITie oirouin- 
stance of &ir Arthur letting a ruinous building called Hamilton's 
liawn to the crown for a barrack, gave rise to one of the 
dean's most lively pieces of fugitive hun>our.--5c<»«’r Li/h qf 
Swift. A bawn is strictly a pla«3e near a house enclosed with 
mud or stone walls to keep the cattle. 

» Sir Arthur Acheson, on intimate friend of the poet Sif 
Arthur was ancestor of the present Earl of Gosford. 

* A large old house belon^ng to Sir Arthur, two miles from 
his residence. 

« A cant word in In^d for a poor country cletgyman. 

-• My lady’s waiting-maid. 

^ Two of Sir Arthur’s tnansgsrs. 
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Dear madam, had you but the spirit to tease. 

You might have a barrack whenever you plcoae; 

And, madam, 1 always believed vou so stout, 

That for twenty denials vou would not give out. 

If I had a liusband like him, I 
I ’Till he gave me my will, 1 would give him no rest; * * 

I But, madam, I beg you contrive and invent, 
i And worry him out, ’till he gives his consent, 
j Dear madam, whene’er of a barrack I think, 

An I were to bo hanged I can’t sleep a wink : 

Pm* if a new ergyu^kfii comes into my brain, 

I can’t get it oS/tnough I’d ncn'cr so fain. 

I fancy already a barrack contrived. 

At Hamilton’s Bawn, and the troop is arrived ; 

Of this, to be sure, Sir Arthur has warning, 

And waits on the captain betimes the next morning. 

Now see when they meet h<»w their honours behaves, 
Noble ctt[)tain, your servant—Sir Arthur, your slave; 
You honour me much—the honour is mine— 

’Twas a sad rainy night—but the moniing is fine. 

I Pray how does my lady ?—my wife’s at your service. 

1 think I have herj>icture by .lervis. 
j (lood morrow, good captain—I’ll wait on you <lown— 
I You shan’t stir a foot—you’ll think me a clown— 

! For all the world, captain, not half an inch farther— 
! You must-4»e obeyed—your servant. Sir Arthur; 

My humble respects to my lad^ iinkm>m»— 

I hoj>c you will use my house a'^ your own. 

‘ (jo bring me m}' smock, and leave off j'our j>ratc. 
Thou hast certainly gotten a cu]» in thy jiate.* 

Pniy madam, be (juiet : wliat was it I said f 
You had like to have put it quite out of my head. 

1 Next day, to be sure, the captain will come 
I At the head of his troo}», with trumiw't and drum ; 
i Now, mmlam, observe how ho marches in state ; 
j llic man with the kettle-drum entirs the gate; 

! Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters follow^, 

! Tantara, tantara, while all the Ixtys liollow. 
j See now comes the captain all daubed with gold 

I ; 

0, la ! the sweet gentleman, look in his face; 

And see how he rides like a lonl of the land. 

With the fine flaming sword that he holds in liis hand ; 
And his horse, the dear ertfer, it prances and rears, 
With ribbons in knots at its tail and its ears; 

At lust comes the troop, by the wonl of command. 
Drawn up in our court, when the cajdain cries. Stand. 
Your ladyship lifts up the sash tube stHJii 
(For sure I had you out like a (|ueen). 

The captain, to simwITe is proud of the favour. 

Looks up to your window, and cocks up his lieaver. 
(His beaver is cocked ; pray, madam, mark that, 

For a captain of horse never takes off his hut; 
Because he has never a hand that is idle. 

For the right holds the sword, and the left holds the 
bridle) ; 

Tht*n flourishes thrice his swonl in the aUr. 

Aaa cmnplim^ due trt a lady so fair; 

(How I tremble io tTimk of Ihclnood H hath spilt I) 
Then he low'ers down the point, and kisses the hilt. 
Your ladyship smiles, and thus you begin : 

Pray captain, be pleased to alight and walk in. 

The captain salutes you with caniifi^ profound. 

And your la<iyship curtsies half way to the ground. 

Kit, run to your master, and bid him come to us. 
I’m sure he’ll be proud of the honour you do us; 

And, ckptain, you’ll do us the favour to stay. 

And take a short dinner here with us to-day; 

You’re heartily welcome; but as for good cheer, 

You come iu the very worst time of the year. 

If I had expected so worthy a guest- 

Lord, madam ! your ladyship sure is in jest; 

You banter me, rn^arn, the kingdom must grant——— 
You officers, captain, are so complaisant. 

♦ Hist, hussy, I think I hear somebody coming’- 

No, madam, ’tis only Sir Arthur a-homming. 


To shorten my tale (for 1 hate a long story). 

The captain at dinner aj^ars in his glory; 

The dean and the doctorl^ have humbled their pride, 
For the captain’s intreated to sit by your side; 

And, because he’s their betters, you carve for him 
first, 

The parsons for envy are ready to burst; 

The servants amazed are scarce ever able 
To keep off their eyes, as they wait at the table; 

And Molly and I have thrust in our nose 
To peep at the captain in all his fine clothes; 

Dear ma<lam, be sure he’s a fine spoken man. 

Do but hear on the clergy how glib liis tongue ran ; 

‘ And madam,’ says he, ‘ if such dinners you give. 
You’ll never want parsons as long as you live; 

I ne’er knew a parson without a good nose. 

But the devil’s as welcome whci-ever he goes; 

O— d—me, they bid us reform and repent, 

But, z—H, by their looks they never keep lent; 

Mister curate, for all your grave looks. I’m afraid 
You cast a sheep’s eye Qn her ladyship’s maid ; 
r wirii she would lend you Kef pt^ffy White hand 
In n.cnding your cassock, and smoothing your band ; 
(For the dean Wfis so shabby, and looked like a JLymy, 
That the ca|)tain supposed he was curate to Jenn)^ 
Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 

A hundred to ono but it coders a clojvrn; 
flbscHe how a jiarson comes into a room, 

(;— (I— 1 ,p hobbles as bad4is my groom ; 

A scholar, when just frotn his college broke loose. 

Can hartily tell how to cry bo to a goose ; 

Vour NoiTih^ and lUuturlSf and OmnrsJ^ and stuff, 

By (j—, they don’t signify thi.s pinch of snuff. 

To give a young gentleman right education. 

The artDj’s the only good school of the natioij; 

Afy schoolmaster called me a dunce and a'lbol. 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school; 

I never could take to my book for the blood o’ me. 
And the puppy confessed he expected no good o’ me. 
Ho caught me one morning coquetting his wife, 

But he mauled me ; I ne’er was so mauled in my life; 
So I took to the road, and what’s very odd, 

The first man 1 robbed was a parson by G—. 

Now', madam, you’ll think it a strange thin^ to say. 
But the sight of a book makes mo sick to this day.* 
Never since 1 w'iis bom did I hear so much wit, 
And, madam, I laughed till 1 thought 1 should split. 
So then you looked scornful, and siiift at the dean, 

As who should say, A oa*, am I sYmny and han P 
But he durst not so much as once o|>en his lips. 

And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. 

Thus merciless Hannah ran on in her talk, 

Till sho heard the dean call, Will your ladyship walk I 
Her ladyship answci-s, I’m just coming down. 

Then turning to Hannah and forcing a frown. 
Although it was plain in her heart she was glad. 
Cried, * Hussy, why sure the wench is gone mad ; 

How could these chimeras get into your brains ? 

Come hither, and take this old gown for your pains. 
But the dean, if this secret should come to his cars. 
Will never have done wdth his jibes and his jeers. 

For your life not a word of the matter, I charge ye; 
Give me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy.* 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

United with Swift in fViendship and in fame, but 
possessing far higher powers as a poet, and more 
refined taste as a satirist, was Alexander Pope, 
bom in London May 22, 1688. His father, a linen* 
draper, having acquired an independent fortune, 
retired to Binfield, in Windsor Forest Ho was a 
Roman Catholic, and the young poet was partly 

* Dr Jenny, a elm'gyman in the neighbourhood. 

» Ovids, Flutarohs,^Homers. * NickxuuBes for my |a4y. 
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educated by the family prieet He was afterwards machinery of the poem, founded ui>on the Eoaicruciat] 
sent to a Catholic seminary at Twyford, near Win- theory, that tlio elements are inhabited by spirits, 

which they ciilleil sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and 
salamanders, was addecl at the suggestion of Di 
(iarih and some of his friends. Sylphs had lieeri 
previously mentioned as invisible attendants on the 
fair, and th(3 idea is shadowed out in ShakspeareV 
‘ Ariel,’ and the amusements of the fairies in the ‘ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream.’ But Pope has blended thf 
most delicate satire Avitli the most lively fancy, am! 
nrpducod the ^^ucst jmd most brilliant mock-heroic 
/^eiU 11i tbe'worki. * Tt ffnys .TiTtinsoh, * OVe hiosl 
airy, the most ingenious, and the most delightful o1 
all Pope’s {!ompositi(*ns.’ 'J'Jie Temple of Fame ant: 
the Flcgp on an Lhijortunute lAithfy were next pub* 
jlished; and in 17l.‘J ap])eared bis Whiditor Forest 
; which was chietly written so early as 1704. Tin 
' latter was evuk-ntly founded on Denbarn’s ‘ (\)oper’t 
Hill,’ which it far excels. I*o])e was, properly speak¬ 
ing, no mere descriptive poet. He made the pic¬ 
turesque subservient to views of historical events, 
or to sketclies of life and morals. But most of the 
* Windsor Forest’ being eonqK)sed in his earliei 
years, amidst the shades of thi»sc noble woods whiel 
he selected for the theme of his V(,'rse, there is in t!d» 
I>oi‘m a greater dis])l:\y of synqnithy wnh external 
nature and rural objects than in any of his othei 
works. The lawns and glades of tlie forest, tht 
russet plains, and blue hills, aiul even the*purj»k 
^ dyes’ of the ‘ w ild heath,’ had struck his yoiinj;^ 

)/- a imagination. His account of the dyiug pheasant is 

/7 . F a finished picture— 

^ See I from the hrak»‘ the whirring pheasant s[trings, 

And mounts exulting on triuniphaid wings : 

Chester, where he lampooned his teacher, w'as Short is his joy, lie feels the fiery wound, 
severely punislied, and afterw'urds taken home by Flutters in blood, and ])anting Iwats the ground, 
his parents. He educated himself, and attended no Ah ! whjit avail Ins glossy varying dyes, 



school after liis twelfth year! The whole of his 
early life was that of a severe student. He was a 
poet in his infancy. 

As yet a child, and all unknown to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

The writings of Dryden became the more particular 
object of liis admiration, and he prevailed ufK)n a 
friend to introduce him to Will’s coffeehouse, which 
Dryden then frequented, that he migJit have the gra¬ 
tification of seeing an author whom he so enthusias¬ 
tically admired. Pope w as then lud more than twelve 
years of age. He wrote, hut afterwards destroyed, 
various dramatic piec^es, and at flic age of sixteen 
comjxised his Pastorals^ and his i mitation-s of Chaucer. 
He soon became acquainted with most of the eminent 
j)erson8 of the day both in jiolitics and literature. 
In 1711 appeared his Essay on Criticism, unquestion¬ 
ably the nnest piece of argumentative and reasoning 
poetry in the English language. I’he work is said 
to have been composed two years before publication, 
when I\)pe was only twenty-one. The ripeness of 
judgment which it displays is truly marvellous, j 
I Addison commended the ‘Essay’ warmly in the | 
I Spectator, and it instantly rose into great popu¬ 
larity. The style of Pope was now formed and com¬ 
plete. His versification was that of his master, 
Dryden, but he gave the heroic couplet ^ peculiar 
tcjcaeQe^BS^jCor^ctness, aud.nielody. The essaj^Aras 
iBorlly sterwards follow ed"hy the Pape of the Lock. 
The stealing of a lock of hair from a beauty of the 
day. Miss Arabella Fermor, by her lover, Lord 
Petre, w^as taken seriously, and caused an estrange¬ 
ment between the families, and I*ope wrote his 
poem to make a jest of the affair, ‘and laugl^ t hfiJR- 
togethe r ag^ n.* In tliis he did not'^uccecd, but he 
add^lt^lFeatljrto his reputation by the effort. Hie 


His purple crest and scarlct-circled cyt's ; 

'J'lu* vi\id grci*n ids sldning pluimis nuihld, 

His painted wings, and breast that liames w'ith gold ? 

Another fine painting of external nature, ns pic¬ 
turesque as any to lit; found in the ])urely descrip¬ 
tive poc'ts, is the w inter piece in tlie ‘ Tenqile of 
Fame ’— 

So Zcnihla’s rocks^ (tlic hcftutcous work of frost) 
itise white in air, and glitter <>’er the coast ; 

Pule suns, unfelt, ut distance ndl away, 

Ainl on the iinpa->sive ice tlie lightnings play ; 
Kxtcnial snows tiic growing inuss supply, 

Till the hriglit mountains ju’op tlie incumbent sky : 
As Atlas fixed, I'uch hoary pile appears, 

The gathered w inter of a thousand years. 

Iktpe now' commenced Ids translation of the Iliad. 
At first the gigantic task oppressed him with its 
diflficulty, hut he grew more familiar with Homer’s 
images and expressions, and in a short time was 
able to despatch fifty verses a-day. Great part of 
the manuscrijit was written uixm the backs and 
covers of letters, evincing that it wuis not with¬ 
out reason he w as called paper-sparing Pojie. The 
I>oet obtained a clear sum of X‘5320, 4s, by this 
traiiblation : his exclamation— 

And thanks to Horner, since I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive— 

was, however, sciircely just, if wc consider that this 
large sum was in fact a ‘ Ixmevolence’ fnwn the upjrcsr 
classes of society, good-naturedly designed to reward 
his literary merit. The fame of Fope was not advanced 
,in an equal degree with his fortune by his labours 
as a translator. The ‘ fatal facility* of hia rhyme, 
the additional falee ornaments which lie imparted 
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to the ancient Greek, and hia departure from the 
nice diacrimination of character and speech which 
prevails in Homer, are faults now univertally ad¬ 
mitted. Cowpor (though he failed himself in Homer) 
justly remarks, that tlie Iliad and Odyssey in Pope’s 
hands * have no more the air of antiquity than ix iie 
had himself invented theo>*’ success of the 

XHful led to the translation of the Odyssey; but Poj)e 
called in his friends Broome and Fenton lu* assistants. 
These two coadjutors translated twelve books, and 
the notes were compiled by Broome. Fenton re- 
coiveti £300, and BrtKjinc jC-OGO, wliile I*oi>e harl 
£2885, 5s. Tlie Homeric lalxiurs occupied a period 
of twelve years—from 1713 to 1725. ’J’he improve¬ 
ment of his jiecuiiittry resources enabled tlie pot?t to 
remove froii» the shades of Windsor Forest to a 
situation nearer the metropolis. He purchased a 
lease of a house and grounds at Twickenham, to 



Villa, Twickenham. 

whieli ho it inovdl witli Ids fathe^ and mother, and 
whore he eontinu«‘<l to reside during the r<'mainder 
of his life. This elassie spot, M hieh ro]H‘ delightetl 
to impnivo, and wliere lu* was visited l>v ministers 
of st^fte* wits, ptH’ts. Hjul Injauties, is now gn*ntly 
; defaced.* Whilst on a visit to (Jxl’urd in 171G, I’ope 

I ♦ l*<vp<;’K house was not largo, luit Huftioiontly wnuiaxlious 
j for the wants of an KngUsli gontloinan wIiom* friemls vinitctl 
himself rather than hi** dwelling, and who were suj*crior ti* tho 
necoftbity of ntatoly ooivinonials. On one hide it frontiMl to 
tho road, which it clo!X>lv adjoimxl; on the other, to a narrow 
lawn sloping to the Tlnuiu's. A pu-i-o of ploasure-grouiiil, in¬ 
cluding a garden, was out oft’by the pnblio road; an awkward 
and unpoetical arrangement, which the proprietor did hialxn^t 
to Improve. After the ]ha‘t’b. death, tho villa was purchased by 
lUr William Stanhoix*, Jind subsequently by herd Mendip, who 
carefullyprt'oorved everything eonnectwl with it; but, laing In 
law «K>1(I to the llaronesw Howe, it was by that lady taken 
down, that a larger house might b»? built near its site. Now' 

(1043), tlie place in the property of-Y oung, K«q.; the second 

house has been enlarged into t«o, and further alterations nro 
oontemplatod. The grounds ha ve suft'erei! a completo change 
•Inoc Pope’s time, and a monument n hich he erectetl to his 
mother on a hillock at their further extremity has been re¬ 
moved. The only certain renujante of tho poet’s mansion are 
the vaults upon which it was built, three in number, tho 
eetitral one being connected with a tunnel, whiota, passing 
imder the road, gives admissioii to the roar grounds, while the 


commenced, and probably finished, the most highly 
poetical and passionate of his works, the Epi$ue 
from Eloiaa to Abelard, The delicacy of the poet in 
veiling over the circumstances of the story, and at 
tlie same time preserving the ardour of Eloisa*8 
passion, the beau ty of^his imi^e^,.gynd,d^cription8, 
the exquisite melody of hjs yionHfic^tion, rising and 

he suc¬ 
cessively portrays the tumults of ^Ifty^loye, the 
(Jeeiiest penitence aiid the highCSf devotional ,i:ap- 
ture^ have never been surjiassed. If less genial 
tastes and a love qf satire withdrew Pofie from those 
fountain-springs of the Muse, it was obviously from 
no want of power in the i>oet, to display thejdphest 
hues of iinajiwalioiv or. th^^ finest impulses of the 
hhipan mind. Tlie next litenify tir^ 
otir arithOf tttis an edition of Shakspc'are, in which 
he attempted, with but indifferent success, to esta¬ 
blish the text of the mighty poet, and explain his 
obscurities. In 1733, he published his Es$ay on Man, 
being part of a course of moral philosophy in verse 
wjiicli he projected. The * Essay ’ is now read, not 
for its philosophy, but for its poetry. Its meta¬ 
physical distinctions are neglected for Jth<^ spl en- 
did passages and striking incidente wKicH’^irraoIate 
the po**nu In lines like Ine follow'Ihg, he speaks with 
i a nuuglcd-swct'tness and dignity juperior to his 
"great master Hrydeiij 

Hope springs ''fcrnal in the human breast: * 

Man never is, hut always to he hlest. 

1’hc soul, uneasy and confined, from home, 

Hests and expatiates tn a life to come. 

Lo! the poor lii<lian, who«c niitutored mind 
Sees (iofl in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

11 is soul, proufl science never taught to stray 
Far ns the solar walk or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given 
Ik'hind the cloud-topped hill a humbler heaven ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire. 

He asks no augers wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But iliiiikH, atimitled to that equal sky. 

His faitiiful dog shall bear him company. 

Oh Ilapyuness ! our being’s end and aini, 
flood, Pleasure, Ealte, Conteni, wdiafe'er thy name ; 
'That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we hear to live, or dare to die, 

Which, still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool, and wise ! 

Plant of celestial swd ! if dropyx^d Ixlow, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow ! 

Fair opening to some court’s propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the llaming mine? 

Twined with the wreaths Paniassian laurtds yield, 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the field ? 

side ones ore of tho character of proftofl, jiavcd with sqiiaro 
bricks, and stuck over with shells It is onrious to find over 
the central stone of the entrance into the of these grottos, 
n larpe ammonite, and over the other, the piece of hardened 
clay in which its cast was left. Pope must have reganled these 
inerelj'aa ouri<witit?«, tMtura, little dreaming of the 

wonderful tale of the «'ajiy condition of our globe which they 
assist In telling. A sliort narrow piazza in front of the grottos 
is probably ‘ tho oning colonnade’ of the lines on tho absence 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The taste with which Pope 
laid out his grounds at Twickenham (five acres in all), had a 
marked effect on English landscape gardening. The Prince of 
Wales took tho design of his garden from the poet’s; end Kesnt, 
the improver and embeUlsber of pleasure grounds, received his 
best lessons from Pope. He aided materially in banishing the 
stiff formal Dutch st3’le. 
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Where crows 1—'where grows it not t If vain our toil, 
We ou^t to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fixed to no spot is Happiness sincere; 

’Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere; 

’Tis never to be bought, but always free. 

And fled from monarchs, St John ! dwells with thee. 
Ask of the learned the way! The learned are blind j 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind; 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 

Some swelled to gods, confess evensvirtue vain ; 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 

Pope’s future labours were chiefly confined to 
satire. In 1727 he published, in conjunction with 
his friend Swift, three volumes of Miscellanies^ in 
prose and verse, wdiich drew’ down upon the authors 
a torrent of invective, lampoons, and libelsr and 
•ultimately led to the Dunckid, by Pope. Tliia ela- 
bprate and splendid satire displays the fertik inven- 
tioTr-^the the variety of his illustration, anct 
the unrivalled force and fiunlity of his diction; 
but it is now read wdth n feeling more iillied to pity 
than admiration—that one so highly gifted 
should have allow'cd liimself to descend to things so 
mean, and devote the end of a great literary life to 
the infliction of retributary pain on every humble 
aspirant in the w’orld of letters. * I have often 
w’ondered,’ says Cowper, ‘ that the same pixit who 
w’rote the “Dunehid” should^ have written these 
lines— 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Alas for Pope, if the mercy he showed to others was 
the measure of the mercy lie received.’ Sir Walter 
Scott has justly remarked, that Pope must have 
suffered the most from these wretched contentions. 
It is known that his temper w’as ultimately much 
changed for the worse. Misfortunes were also now 
gathering round him. Swift was fast verging on 
insanity, and was lost to the w'orld ; Atterbury and 
Gay died in 1732 ; and next year his venerable 
mother, wdio.se declining years he had watched with 
affectionate solicitude, also expired. Between the 
years 1733 and 1740, Pope published his inimitable 
I Epistles, Satires, and jMoral Essays, addressed to his 
friends Bolingbroke, Bathurst, Arbuthnot, &c., and 
containing the most noble and generous 
mixed up wlfTi withering invective and the fiercest 
.denunciatiani. In 1742 he added a fourth lioolc to 
the ‘Duheiai’ displaying the final advent of the god¬ 
dess to destroy order and science, and to substitute 
the kingdom of the dull upon earth. The TKiiiit of 
his individual satire, and the richness and feldhess 
, ^bflds ^leral design, attest the undiminished powers 
"apd Infehie ifeellllg of the poet. Next year Pope 
prepared a new^edition of the four books of the 
‘ Dunciad,’ and elevated Colley Cibber to the situa¬ 
tion of hero of the poem. This unenviable honour 
had previously been enjoyed by Theobald, a tasteless 
critic and commentator on Shakspeare; but in thus 
yielding to his personal dislike of Cibber, l»ope in¬ 
jured the force of his satire. The laureate, as War- 
ton justly remarks, ‘with a great stock of levity, 
vanity, and affectation, had sense, and wit, and 
humour; and the author of the “ Careless Husband’* 
was by no means a proper king of the dunces.* Cib¬ 
ber was all vivacity and conceit-—the very reverse 
of personified dulness, 

jinkin g from thought to thought, a vast profound. 

Political events came in the rear of this accumulated 
and vehement satire to agitate the last days of Pope. 


The anticipated approach of the Pretender led the 
government to issue a proclamation prohibiting evary 
Homan Catholic from ap|)caring within ten miles of 
London. The poet complied with the procliuuation j 
and he was soon afterwards too ill to lie in town. 
This ‘ additional proclamation from the Highest of 
all Pow’crs,’ as he terms hift siclcncsi, Tie submitted 
to without murmuring. A constant state of excite¬ 
ment, added to a life of ceaseless study and contem- 
I>lation, ojierating on a frame naturally delicate and 
deformed from birth, had completely exhausted the 
powers of Pope. He complained of his inability to 
think ; yet, a short time liefore his death, he said, ‘ I 
am so certain of the soul’s Inung immortal, that I 
seem to feel it within me os it w’crc by intuition.’ 
Another of his dying remarks was, * There is nothing 
that is meritorious hut virtue and friendship; and, 
indeed, friendshij) itself is only a part of virtue.’ He 
died at Twiekeuluuu on the 30th of May, 1744. 

The character and gt uius of Pope have given rise 
to abundance of ixnnment and sx>c(*ulation. The 
ixicasional flei ceneRs and pohilancc of his satire can- 
hot be justified, even by the coarse attacks of his 
opi)onents, and must be ascrilH^d to his extreme 
sensibility, to over-indulged vanity, and to a hasty 
and irritable tcinju'r. 11 is sickly eon.stiti.'tion debar¬ 
ring him froin active pursuits, he placed too high a 
value on mere literary fame, and was deficient in 
the manly virtues of sincerity and candour. At the 
same time he was a ]>iil)hc benefimtnr, by stigmatis¬ 
ing the vices of the great, and lashing the absurd 
pretenders to taste and literature. He was a fond 
and steady I'riend : and in all our literary biography, 
there is nothing liner tlian his constant nndeviating 
affection and reverenci' for his venerable parents. 

Mtslet the tender office lung engage, 

To rock the eriulle reposing age ; 

With lenieiit arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, exjdain tliC asking 
And keep at least one parent from the sky. 

Prologm to Vie Satii ts. 

As a poet, it w’ould be absurd to r.ank I’ope with the 
greatest masters of the lyre; with the universality of 
i^h.-ikspeare, or the sublimity of Milton. He w^as 
undoubtedly more the poet of artificial life and man¬ 
ners than the poet of nature. He wuis a nice observer 
and an accurate dc8crii)er of the phenomena of the 
mind, and of the varying shades and gnuiations of 
Vice and virtue, w’isdom and folly. He was too fond 
of i)oint and antithesis, hut tlie iMjlish of the \piapoii 
was equalled b}’its keenness. us hx)k,’says 

CarnplHjll,‘to the spirit that points his antithesis, 
and to the rapid jirecision of his thoughts, and we 
shall forgive him for lx?ing too antithetic and sen¬ 
tentious.’ His wit, fancy, and good sense^ are as 
remarkable as his satire. His elegance has never 
been surpassed, or perhaps equalled: it is a combi¬ 
nation of intellect, imagination, and tai^le, under the 
dlrectioa nfjiuindependent spirit and rgfiiiikl moral 
fijeiiiig. If he had studied more' in the school of 
iTattHN! and of Shakspeare, and less in the school of 
Horace and Boileau; if he had cherished the frame 
and spirit in which he composed the ‘ Elegy* and 
the * Eloisa,’ and forgot his t(K> exclusive devotion 
to that which inspired the ‘ Hunciad,’ the world 
I would have hallowed Iiis memory with a still more 
l^ffectiQua^ and permanent interest than even that 
which waits on him as one of our ^ hriHln,n». 
^and accomplished English, poetjs., 

Mir Campbell in his * Specimens* has given an elo¬ 
quent estimate of the general powers ctf Pope, witAi 
reference to his position as a poet;—‘ That rope was 
neither so insensible to the l^auties of nature, nor 
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so indistinct in describing them, as to forget the 
character of a genuine poet, is what I mean to urge, 
without exaggerating his picturesqueness. But be¬ 
fore speaking of that quality in his writings, I would 
beg leave to observe, in the first place, that the fa¬ 
culty by which a poet luminously describes objects of 
art, is esseniitilly the sanie faculty which enables him 
to be a faithful describer of simple nature; in the se¬ 
cond place, that nature and art are to a greater degree 
relative terms in poetical description than is generally 
recollected; and thirdly, that artificial objects and 
manners are of so much importance in fiction, as to 
make the exquisite description of tlieni no less cha¬ 
racteristic of genius tiian the description of simple 
physical apixjarances. The poet is “ creation’s heir.” 
lie deepens our social interest in existence. It is 
surely by the liveliness of the interest which he ex¬ 
cites in existence, an<l not by the chuss of subjects 
which he ch(K)S(;^s, that we most fairly appreciate the 
genius or t^?e life of life which is in him. It is no 
irreverence to the external charms of nature to say, 
that they are not more important to a poet’s study 
j than the manners and ufe'ctions of his species. 

I Nature is tlie jx>et’s goddess; but h}' nature, no one 
I rightly understands her mere inanimate face, liow- 
j ever chariiMng it may be, or the siniide landscape- 
I painting of trees, clouds, precipices, and flowers ^ 
I Wliy, then, try Tope, or any <jther poet, exclusively 
; by his j)ower8 (►f d(‘scribing inanimate jdienomena? ! 
I Nature, in the wide and propcT sense of the word, 

I means life in all its (drcunistuuces—nature, moral 
* as well as external. As the subject of inspired fic- 
i tion, nature includes artificial forms and manners, 
i Richardson is no less a j)aiiiter of nature than Homer. 

! Homer himself is a minute dcscrilxr of works of 
l{ art; and Milton is full of imagery derived from it. 

' Satan’s 8j>ear is compared to the pine, tluit makes j 
I “the mast of some great ammiral;” and hi.s shield is j 
I like the moon, but like the moou artificially seen { 
through the glass of the Tuscan artist. The “spirit- 
stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, the royal banner, 
and all the quality, pride, j)oinp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” are all artificial images. When Shak- 
siMjare groui)8 into one view the most sublime objects 
of the universe, he fixes on “ Hic cluud-cupt towers, 
the ^rgeous palaces, tlie solemn temtiTcs.** Tliosc 
Mid iiave ever witnessed the sjwctacle of the launch¬ 
ing of a ship of the line, will i>erh:fl)s forgive me for I 
adding this to the examples of the sublime objects 
of artificial life. ()t’ that sjK'ctaclc I can never forget 
the impression, and of having witnessed it reflected 
from the faces of ten thou.sand spectators. Tliey 
seem yet before me. I sympathise with their deep 
ami silent ejHpectation, and with their final burst of 
enthusiasm. It w as not a vulgar joy, hut an affect¬ 
ing national solemnity. When bulwark 

sprang from her cradle, thTT'ealni w'a,tcr ou, w.Iilc!'„ 
she swung majestically round, gave the imagination 
a contrast of the sl<)riuy ehHHeiit w which_$lhi.4^^ 
soon to ride. All the days of battle'’Slid nights of 
danger which she had to encounter, all the ends of 
the earth which she had to visit, and all that she 
had to do and to suffer for her country, rose in awful 
presentiment liefore the mind; and when the heart 
gave her a benediction, it was like one pronounced 
on a living being.’ 

The Messiah. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma 1 begin the song: 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and tho Aonian maids, 

Delight no more—0 thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah^s hallowed lips with fire! 


Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Bon ! 

From Jesse’s root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flower with fragnujice fills the skies: 

The ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move. 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

Yo heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in soft silence shed the kindly shower. 

The sick and weak tho healing plant shall aid, 

I'rorn storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail; 
Retuniing Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend. 

And w'hite-robed lnnf>cence from heaven descend. 

Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom ! 

Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ■ 

See, nature ha.Htes her earliest wreaths to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring ! 

Sec lofty Lebanon his head advance ! 

Sec nodding forests on the mountains dance ! 

Sec spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, 

And Carmel’s flowery top perfume the skies! 

Hark ' a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 

Prepare the way ! a Ood, a (iod appears ! 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 

The rocks proclaim tho approaching Deity. 

Lo ! earth rt'ccivcn him from the bending skies ; 

Sink down, ye mountains ; and yc valleys rise ; 

With heads declined, ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth, ye rocks : yo rapid floods, giv<; w’ay ! 

I’lic Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 

Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, Ijohobl ! 1 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, j 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : | 

’Tis he the obstructed i>aths of sound shall clear, 

And bid new music chann the unfolding ear : 

The dumb shall sing, the lame hi.s crutch forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world lliall hear ; 

From every face he wipes oft'everj’ tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death be V>ound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel the eternal ivound. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them, and by night protects ; 

The tender lambs he raises in his amis, 

Feeds from his hand and in his bosom warms ; 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The jironiised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er, 

'fhe brazen tmmpets kindle rage no more : 

But useless lances into scythes shall l)end, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire l)egim ; 

Their vines a shallow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty w’ilds to hear 
New falls of water mummring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the vlrogon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

'fhe spiry fir ami shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant meadj, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead: 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilmm’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand sludl take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake; 
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Pleased the green lustre of the scales surrey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 
Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise 1 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes I 
See a long race thy spacious courts adoni! 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on erery side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies 1 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped with products of Sabean springs. 

For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Opbir’s mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver honi; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erflovr thy courts: the Light liiinself shall shine 
Revealed, and God's eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, tlie skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns I 

[The Toihi.'i 

[From ‘ The Rape of tho Lock.*] 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid ; 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eye she rears; 

The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 

Trembling hegij^the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered tnRures ope at once, and here 
: The various offerings of the world appear; 

I From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

' And decks the goddess w’ith the glittering spoil. 

I This cjwket Indiiv’* glowing gems unlocks, 

! And all Arabia breathes from yonder box: 

I The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
j Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 

I Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
i Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now' awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in lier channs, 

Repairs her smiles, aw'akens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair; 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown, 
Ajid Betty’s praised for labours not her own. 

IDesci'iption of Belinda and tfic Sylplis.^ 

[From the same.] 

Jiotwifch more glqcbs^in th^ ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nvm phs and well-drest youii^^arqund her sheqe^ 
But eveiy^e was fixM on lier alone. ^ 

On hcrWBTfelB'rieRsi a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews mijght kiss, and RjfideJa adora^ 
fier ItwWTooj^jfc-sj^ghtly mind discios^ 

Qtriclf'a^ her eyes, and as unfixed dfl thouk 
FavOtiH extends; 

Oft she refects, but never once Olibnds. 

Bright as the 

And, like the sun, th eysmh e on all alike. 


Yet graceful ease, and sweetniBSS void of prido, 
Might hide her faults, if l:^lleskmd faults 
If to her sliare some errors fall^ 

Dbok en her face, ahdJpu’U^I^ all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of tftlitlililnd, ^ 
Nourished two locks, which gnu-cful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck, 

With shining ringlets, the smooth ivory neck. 

Love iu these labyrinths his slaves d^^tains. 

And mighty lujilirts are held in Hlender chains. 

With hairy springes we the btfds betray, 

Sli'dR Iine.s of hair surprise the finny prey; 

Fair tresses man’s itnperial race enauare, 

And beauty draTVS Tia with a single hair. 

' The advent’rous baron the bright locks admired ; 
He saw, he wished, ami to tlie prize aspired. 
Resolvt'd to win, he meditates the way. 

By force to ravish, or by fraud b<*tray; 

Foy when HUcoes.s a lover’s toil attemls, 

Fpw.aLik Ifixavtdforce attained his emls. 

b\*r this, ore i’hodnis j*ose, In* Iiad implored 
Projntlous heaven, and every power a<l<>ie<l ; 

But cliietly Love— to Love an altar built, 

Of twelves vast French romances, neatly gilt. 

'fhere lay three garters, half a j>air of glovi's, 

And all tho trophies of his former loves ; ^ 

With teioh'r billet-<b»ux lie lights (he pyre, 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then jirestrato fulls, ami hogs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, aiul long possess tlie prize ; 

'I'he jKiwei 'i gave ear, and granted half his prayer, 
The rest the winds dispersed in (Miipty air. 

But now secure the painted lessel glides, 

'Phe sunbeams trembling on tlie lloating tides ; 

Wliile meltirtg music steals upon tlu' .sky, 

And softeneil sounds along the waters die; 

Smooth flow the waves, tin' zephyrs gf'ntly play, 
Belinda stnil< <l, and all the world was gay. 

All but the Syljdi, with ean*fiil thouglits opjirest, 

'Phe imjieinling wo sat lu'avy on his breast. 

He summons straight liis denizens of air; 

The lucid squadnms round tlu' sails repair. 

.^oft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 

Some to the sun their insert wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in elovids of gold ; 
^J’ransparent forms, jLoo fipe for mortal 
7’heir fluid bodies, lialf dissolved in light, 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy ilew, 

Dipped in tho riche.st tincture of the skies, 

Wh<;re light disports in ever-mingling dyes ; 

While every beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene’er tliey wave their wings. 
Amid the circle on tlie gilded mast, 

Superior liy th(^ head waw Ariel jilaced ; 

His pur|do pinions ojicning to the sun, 

He raised his azure wand and thus begun :— 

Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your eliiof give car; 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and daunons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres, and mtlous tiisks assigucd 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 

Some ^iiido the course of wandering orbs on liigli, 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky J 
Some, less rcfiired, bcineath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the nighta < 

Or suck tlic mists in grosser air below, ; 

Or dip their pinions in tlio painted bow, / 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, ] 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. j 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

wnl all their 

OTthese fhe chief the care of* nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the British throne. 
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Qiir hmijbler ^ tend IWr, 

Not «3Siw i1ijw»w*«r^^ «lonmc»r«; 

T&aave the powder from too rude a ga*®* 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exb^e ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers; 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs.; 

Nay oft, in dreams, Invchfion Wc bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelo^. 

This day, black omens tUimt^^^d>rightc»t^^^f^ 

Tlu^t (Ter deserved a w'atchful spirit’s care; 

Some (tirb dlsaAter, or by force OV flight ; 

I But what, of whore, the fates have wrapped in night, 

I Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail China-jar receive a flaw, 
i Or stain her honour, or her new brocade, 

' Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade; 

Or lose hex heart or necklace at a ball; 

Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock must fall. 
Haste, then, ye spirits ! to your charge repair : 

The fluttering fan be Zephyrotta’s care ; 

The drops to tluHi, Brillantc, we consign ; 

And, Mornentilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite Lock ; 

Ariel himself shall bo the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 

Oft. have we known that scvcn-ftdd fence to fail, 
Though .HiifT with hoops, and arme<l with ribs of tvhalc. 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever sjurit, carelc.ss of bis charge. 

Ills p<).st neglects, or leaves the fair ut large, 

Sliall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 

Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins ; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie. 

Or we<lged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye : 

(•urns and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While clogge<l be beats bis silken wings in vain ; 

Or alum sty]>tics with contracting power 
Shrink hi.s thin esstuice like a shrivelled flower : 

Or, as Ixiou fixed, the wretch shall feel 
I’he giddy motion of the whirling mill ; 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below ! 

He spoke ; the s]urits from the sails descend : 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph exteml ; 

Som(? thrid the ina/y ringlets of her^iair, 
iSoine hang upon the i*endant.s of her car : 

With beating liearU the dire event they waif. 
Anxious, aua trembling Cqjc the fcirth fate. 

‘ [F/y)??!, the Epistle of Eloim to Abelard.'] 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

! ^^'he^e heaven ly^)ensive couteu^ution chyelbii 
j And evef-iuuiiing luelancholy reigns. 
j What means this tumult in & vestals* veins? 

I Why rove my IhougUts l)eyond this lost retrt'at f 
! Why feels rny heart its long-forgotten heat ? 

Yet, yet I love!—From Abelard it came, 

And Eloisa yet must kiss the name. 

Dear, fatal name! rest ever unrovealed. 

Nor pass these lips in holy silence scaled: 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 

Where, mixed with God’s, his loved idea lies; 

0, write it not, my hand—the name appears 
Already written—wash it out, my tears! 

lost Eloisa weep^andprays, 

Ho|: .hicatt. itljl cTTctales, and" .jobeya. 

Relentless walls!’whole darksome round contains 
RepentaniJUgh^t-iUkd volunflfi5rpainST— 

Te rujged rocks, whiiJfr holy worn I 

Ye grots and caverns shagged with horrid thorn I 


Shrines, where theif vigil* pole-eyed virginy l;,^g p! 
And pitying jsai|d^^ WjOepI 

"Though'c61d like you, iiM silent grown,! 

I have not yet forgot myself to stone. I 

All is not heaven’s while Abelard has part, J 
Brill rebel nature holds out Jhalf iny-haai^ ; / 

Nor j)rayer5 hof fasts its stubborn pulse restrain,/ 

Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. / 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose, 

That well-knowm name awakens all my woes, 
uam.e lor ever sa^l, for ever dear; 

Still breathed in sighs, still ushered with a tear! 

I tremble, too, where’er my own I find, 

Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 

Line after line my gushing eyes o’erflow. 

Led through a 8a<l variety of wo: 

Now warm inTWfe, novv withering in my bloom, 
liOst in a convent’s solitary gloom! 

There stem religion quencbcd the unwilling ilainOf 
ITicre died the best of passions, love and fame. ' 
Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join j 
Griefs to thy griefs, and csh,Q..?igliS to tjime ! 

Nor fo« i nor fortune take tbis power away; 

And is iny Abelard less kind fhan they ? 

Tears still are mine, am’ those I need not spare ; 

Love but dernand.s wbat else were shed in prayer: 
i No happier task tbese faded eyes pursue; 

, To read and w( ep is all they now can do. » 

Tlien share tby pain, allow that sa<l relief; 

Ah, more than share it, give me all tby grief. 

Heaven first tanght letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Boihe banislted lover, or SOirtc cayrtirc tpald i 
'jriicy live, they H[>eak, they broathd wliatlove inspires, 
IVarm from the soul, and faithful fo.ita lirea. 

’Oie vlrgibi’S w-iidi-withoul Itny^art, 

Excuse UieljTush', 3all the hearl; 
BpeM’TbeToBIntercourse front soul to soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus,to the pi^. * * 

Ah, think at Icasr Iby flock deserves UJ}’’ care, 

I’lants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer; 

From the false wuild in early youth they fled, 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 

You raise<l these hallowed walls; the desert smiled, 
And paradise was ojtctied in the wild. 

No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irrjuliate, or emblaze tlie floors; 

No silver saints, by dying misers given, 

Here bribed the rage of ill-ixjquited heaven: 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with tlu^ [Maker’s j)raise. 

In these lone walls (tlieir day’s eternal l>ound) 

These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crowned, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim w indows shed a solemn light; 

Thy eyes diffused a I'econciling ray, 

And 

But now no {ace divine contentment wears, 

Tis all bla nk sadness or ^contin ual tears. 

Bee boM^ the fbfed oTothers'^ 

O piouA'fcaud of aiporous chaiity ! 

"But why should 1 on others* prayers depend ? 

Come thou, my father, brother, husbmtdji^ friend ! 

Ah, let thy handmaid, gister, dau|[Btcr, move, 

And all those lender names in One, tliy love I 
The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclined, 
IV'ave high, and murmur to the hollow wind; 

The w'and’ring streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees. 

The l.akes that quiver to the curling breeze; 

No more these scenes my 'meditation aid. 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves. 

Long sounding isles, and intermingled graves, 

Bla^ Melancholy sits, and round her tkrows 
A de ath-llke jaileiioef and a dread repose 
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Htar glcMMSttY preBence saddens all ij^ 

^ades cvej^H^or, and dar-kana^arfli y g reen> 
IJe|5§S«7i!J^^ of the faUim flooig. 

And a browner * * 

spenes appear where’er 1 Turn my view ? 

The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue, 

Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 

Stj ain all my swl, f.»d wanton inginj^jc^ 
fwaste the matin lamp in sighs lorThee; 

Thy image steals between my God and me; 

Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 

With every bead I dro]> too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 

And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought PU'ts all the pq^jp to flight, 

Priests, tapers, temples, » 

In seas of flame my plungiiig gpul is drowned^ 
liVTlifc altfwa blaze, and angels trcnihle xoiuid. 

While prostrate here in humble grief I lie, 

Kind virtuous drops just gathering in my eye; 

While praying, trembling in the dust 1 roll, 

And dawning grace is opening on my soul: 

Come, if thou dar’st, all charming as thou art! 
Oppose thyself tq heaven ; dispute niy heAft; 

Come, with one glance of those deluding c^'cs 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears; 
Take back my fruitless penitence and prayers ; 

Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode ; 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God I 
h«p, fly me, fly me I far as pole from pqle;_ 

Rise Alps between us ! and whole oceans jroll! 
AhV'COtne not, write hot, think uo,t once of me, 
f3ror-»harc oiie pang of all I felt for thcc. 

Tby oaths I quit, thy memory resign ; 

Forj^t, renounce me, hate whate’er was ining. 

Fftir eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view!) 

I Long loved, adored all adieu ! 

“Oh grace serenut-Tlh virtue heavenly fair ! 

Irvine obliviou of low-thoughted care ! 

[ Fresh-dSTdbjpingliopc, gay daughter of the sky ! 

: And mith, our earlyTmmortality ! 

I Enter, each mild, each amicabb^ guest: 

I Receive, and wrap me in eternal rest! 

See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, 

Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 

In each low wdnd methinks a spirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Here, as I watched the dying lumps around. 

From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 

‘ Come, sister, come ! (it said, or 8eeme<l to say) 

Thy place is here ; sad sister, come away ; 

Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and prayed., 
j[^e’s victim th en, though how a saintcjl^jiniid : 
But'oll is calm m this cteniaT sleej^^ 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

^veh superiUubhnioses every 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.* 

I come, I come I prepare your roseate bowers, 
^legtiid j)alia«,jknd ever-blooming flowers; 
ttiither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 

Where fl amei^ refined in b reasts seraphic^i^bwv; 

Thou, AlftCIaid I The Ifi^raW^office pay, ! 

I And smooth my passage to the realms of day. ! 

See my lips tremble, and ray eyeballs roll, 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul! 

Ah no I—in sacred vestments may’st thou staiiii, 

The hallowed taper trembling in thy hand; 

Present the cross before my lifted eye, 
Teachj^lltM-OB^-ftlld learn of me to die. 

Ah Then, thy once-loved Tllolsa see I 
It will then no crime to gaze on me. 

See foa m my ol^k 

the iMtjBiuyJte .Uyiguj,ftn, jA 
TiRTv^ffloaKon, pulse, and breath lie o’er, 

And even my Abelard be loved no more. 


0;udtjp^th, all-eloquieiit I you only prove 
What on, when Tis man we love. 

'J’hen, too, when fate shall thy fair frame destroy 
(That cause of all my guilt, and al l my j oy), 

III tnuice fuav 

Bright cloiiOT acHcond, and angids watch thee round ; 
From opening skies thv stri iaming glti ries sli iiAC. 

And samts ciftbiMiO with a love like mine ! 

May 0*10 kind grave unite ehcU hapless iiJnrre,) 
And graft my love immortal on thy lame I j 
Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o’er, f 
When this rebellious heart shall bca-t no more, ^ 

If ever chance tw'o vvand’riiig lovei-s bringB j 

To Paraclete’s, willie walls and silver sjirltigK, i 
O’er the pale mari)lc shall they join their heads, ; 
And drink the faTRng teai*s each other sheds; * 

Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 

‘ Oil may wc never love as these have loved ; 

Z’/cyy Oil an Unfortimate Lady. 


What beckoning ghost, along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 

’Tis she I—but why that bleeding bosom gored ? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

() ever lK’a,utcous,„ ever friendly I tell, 

Is heaven, a crime lo love Uh* well I 
Jo boar too tender, m- too firm a heart, 

Tij. art a lover’s Of a Rqinaji’s |>art I 
Is there Yio bright reversion in tlie sky 
For thos<: who greatly think, or bravely cHel 
Why bade ye else, ye j>ow ers { her soul usidre. 
Above the vulgar flight sT b»w desire? 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes; 

The glorious fault of angels and of god.sj 
Thence to their images on earth it flow's, 

And in the breasts of kings and lieroes glow’s. 

^lost souls, Tis true, but i>eep out once an aire, 

Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cage : 

Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 

Like eastem kings, a lazy state they keep, 

And close confined to their own palace sleep. 

From these jMjrhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate snatched Jier early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer s|>irits flow, 

And 8e])aratc from their kindr(‘d tlregs below'; 

So flew the soul to its congenial j>lace, 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ! 

See on these ruby lips tlie trembling breath, 

The-se cheeks now fading at the blast of death ; 

Cold is that breast wdiich wanned the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 

I Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall; 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates : 

There passengers shall stand, and, pointing, say 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way), 

Lo! these were they, whose souls the furies steeled, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a da^'! 

So perish all, w'hose breast ne’er leanied to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ wo. 

What can atone (0 ever injured shade I) 

Thy fiatc unpitied, and thy rites unpaid 1 
No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier i 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

^ strangers honov^ and b^ mourned I 
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What though no friends in sable weeds appear. 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And bear about the mockery of wo 

To midnight dances and the public show ? 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace. 

Nor polished iimrblo ciriulate thy face ? 
j What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 

! Nor hallowed dirge be niiitteiwl o’er thy tomb? 
j Yet shall thy gnivc with rising flowers l»e di*e.‘?sed, 

1 And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 

There Khali the mom her earliest tears bestow; 

, There the first rostrs of the year shall blow ; 

: While angiils with their silver wings oVrshnde 

1 The ground now sacred by thy relics made. 

I • So, peaceful rests, without a stoiie, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, iind fu>uc. 

1 flow loved, how hotiourcd once, avails thee not, 

1 To whom related, or by wliom Ingot ; 

1 A heap of dust alojie remains of thee ; 

1 ’Tis all thou art, and all the jurmd shall be! 

! Poets themselves iriust fall, like those th< y sung, 

; Deaf the-^tmtsrd cal*, and mute the tuneful tongue. i 
; Kvcii he, wlioso soul now melts in mournful lay.', 

Shall shortly want the gerierou' tear he pays ; 

'riicn from his closing eyes tliy Ibrm shall part, 

And the la.^ i)ang shall tear tliee from his hoar: ; | 

j’ liife's iillo business at orie guisp i*e o’er, 
i The muse forgot, and thou beloved no mere! | 

j; llf(ipp<nC 6 S '!>o^ on ^i'«></.'■, l,nf on r/.-Vec.] | 

j [T'mm tlio ‘ Ivhsay on Marn'j j 

, Ord(‘r is UcavoiPs tuv,t law; utui tlu- confessed, 

Some art;,.iUj.i uiust be, gyeaicr fhati the rc.<t, i 

: .Nforc rich, more Wtvr ; but who infers from lienee 

I 'That such arc happier, slibclu all common .seii.'c. 

, Heaven to inankiud imjiartial we confess, “ 

; If all are equal in tlieir hnpjiiness : 

lUit mutual want.s thi.s happiness in<;rea>e; 

, ATI natiirel'' (Ufler<‘uee keeps uTl nature’s pe:i .*c. 

, Coiuntlon, cireumslance, Is not the thing : 

: Bliss is the same in subjeet or in king, j 

In who obtain dejeiH’(.*, or who <lefend, • 

In him who is, or him wlm finds a friend : 

Heaven breathes tlirough every member of the whole 
One eommon blessing, ns one common soul. 

But fortune’s gifts, if each alike jiossesscd, 
j And each were Cipial, must not all ^'Uite.st ? 

If then to all men hap]uness was meant, 

1 (Jod in extefiiiils could not iilaee content. 

Tortune her gifts may variously <lisjMK*>o, 

An<l these be happy called, unhapjty those; 

But 1 leaviui’s ju't babuiee eijual w ill appear, 

■ While those art? placed in hope, and these in fear; 

! Not prt?sent good or ill, the joy or eui’se, 

< But future t lews of bolter, or of w'orse. 
j (fli, sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise, 

1 By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies? 

, Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 

I And buries madmen m the heaps they raise, 
j Know', all the good that individuals find, 

; Or (iod and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Ileason’s wjpdo- ple|Lynre. all the joys of sense. 

Lie ill three W’Ords — Tfeallh, I’caec, anti f'oiiipetcnoc. 
But Health consists with temperance alone; 

And Peiu;e, oh virtue ! Peace is all thy owui. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 

Hut tJiese less taste them, ns they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, <>r right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst. 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first ! 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 

»Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains : 

And grant the bad what happiness th^ would. 

One tncy must want, which is, to pass for ^ood. 

Ob bjinxij^ truth^i^ and whole belovf, 

to vic^ to viriud ^0 " 
'WEfTsws and follows that gie^rscheme the besti 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 

But fools the good alone unhappy call, J 1 ’ 

For ills or a^:eidents that chance to all. 1 !, 

See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the juift! ' ^ 

See godlike 'rurcmie prostrate on .tbe~dust-! 1 i 

Sec Sid!!cy bleeds ainid~ITrtn„dartiaJl strife ! | 

M as this thetT'fTrtue, oV contempt of^life ? 

Say, was it virtue, more though heaven neVr gave, 
Lamented Digby ! sunk thee ito the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue nuulc the sou expire ? 

\\ hy, full of days and honour, lives the sire? 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 

When nature sickened, and each gale was d’ tth ! 

Or why so long (in life if long eari be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me? 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 

Hod sends not ill ; if rightly understood. 

Or partial ill is universal good. 

Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 

Short, and but rare, till mart improved it all. 

Wc ju.'it as wisely niiglit of heaven complain 
'J hat righteous Abel was destroyed by Cain, 

A.s that the virt lous son is ill at ease * 

When his lew'fl father gave the dire disease. 

Think we, like ".ornc tveak prince, the Eternal Cause | 
Prone for his favourites to reverse his laws ? ; 

Shull burning A*!tiuv, if a sage rcrpurcs, ; 

Ftrrget to thunder, and ntcall her fires? i 

fm air or .sea new motions be impressed, ! 

<fli blamelc.ss Bothcdl to relieve th}' breast ? 1 

^^’hen the loo.se mountain trembles from on high, j 

Shall gni vital ion cease, if you go by? | 

Or some (dd temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head rt'sertc tlie hanging wall? i 

But still this world (so fitted for the knave) j 

Contents us not. A licttcr shall we have ? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be : | 

liut first eoii'iider how those just a.gree. - 

The good mu.st merit God’.s peculiar care ; | 

But who, but (Jod, can toll us who they arc ? < 

One think.s on Calvin HcaveiTs o^vn spirit foil j < 

Another deems him in.^trinnent of hell ; | 

If Calvin feel Heaven’s blessing, or its rod, 

This cries there is, and that there is no God. 

What shocks one part wAll edify the re.st, i 

Nor with one system can they all be blest. i 

The very best will variously incline, * 

And wliat rewanls your virtue, punish mine. i 

VVHiutever is, is right. This world, ’tis true, | 

Was made for C’lesar — but for Titus too ; j 

And which more blest ? who chained his country, snVj i 
Or he whose virtue sighed to lose a day ? 

‘ But sometimes virtue starve.s, while vice is fed.* 

What then ? Is the nnvavd of virtue bread? 

That vice may merit, *tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 

The knave deserves it, when he tempts tlie main, 

Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain ; 

The good man may l>e weak, be indolent ; 

Nor is his claim to plenty, hut content. 

But grant him riche.s your demand is o*cr? 

‘No — shall the good want health, the good want power ?* 

1 Add health and pow'er, and every earthly thing; 

‘ Why bounded power ? why private ? why no king f 
Nay, why external for internal given ? 

Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven 1 

Wlio .ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 

God gives enough, while he has more to give ; 

Immense the power, immense ^vere the demand; 

Say at what port of nature will they stand ? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart'^felt joy, . 
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Is virtue’s prize: a bettor would you fix I 
Then give Humility a coach and six, 

Justice a conqueror’s sword, or Truth a gown, 

Or Public Spirit its great cure, a crown. 

Weak, foolish man I w ill Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for hero 1 
The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes ? 

Go, like the Indian, in another life, 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife ; 

As well as dream such trifles are assigned, 

As toys and emiuree, for a godlike mind. 

Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing ; 

How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one ! 

To whom can riches give repute or trust. 

Content, or pleasure, but the good and just ? 

Judges and senates liave been bouglit ftu* gold : 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

The lover and the love of humankind. 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clc.u , 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a-year. 

Honour and sliame from no condition rise; 

Act well your jnirt, there all the honour lies. 

Fortune in men has some small ditVerenee made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters iii brocade ; 

The cobbler a]>roned, and the parson gowned, 

’ 'fhe friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. 

I ‘What ditfer more (you cry) than crown and cowl !’ 

1 ril tell you', friend—a wise man and a fool. 

! YouTl find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

I Or, cobbler-like, the jiarson will be drunk ; 
j Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 

{ The rest is all hut Jeatlicr or prunella, 
i Stuck o’er with titles, and hung rouiul with strings 
I That thou inay’st ]>e by kings, or whores of kings : 
j Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 
j In quiet flow from Luorcce to Lucrece: 

But by your father’s worth if yours you rate, 

Count me those only who were good and great. 

Go! if your ancient but igno])le blood 
J Has crtqtt tlirough scoundrels ever sine»‘ the floo.l. 

Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long, 
j What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards, 

I Look next on greatness ; say wiieix^ greatness lies ; 

* Where, but among the lierocs and the wise’’ 

Heroes are much the same, the j)oint’s agreed, 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swedie; 

The wlmle slfaTige purpose oFtherr lives to find, 

Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward furtlier than las nose. 

No he&a alike flie politic and wise : 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes: 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

But grant that Hi,Oflexan conquer, these can cheat; 

WHo wicliedTy is wi.se, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble e<ndH by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What’s fame ? a fancied life in others’ breath— 

A thing beyond us, even before our deatli. 

Just what you hear, you have ; and what’s unknown, 
The same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends; 

To all beside as much an empty shade, 

An Eugene living, as a Oassar dead ; 


Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit’s a fcatlutr, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 

As iusticc tears his body from the grave ; 

When what to oblivion better wert* resigned, 

Is hung oil high to poi.son lialf mankind. 

All fame is foreign but of true desert; 

Plays round the licad, but comes not to the heart : 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud hu/zas ; 

And more true joy Marccllus exiled feels, 

I’hau Ca'sar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lie.s ? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to bo wise? 

’Tis but to know liow little can Ix^ known ; 

To see all other faults, and feel our own : 
f’ondcmnctl in business or in arts to drudg**, 
Without a .second, or without ii judge: 

I'ruths would you tench, or save a sinking land! 
All fear, none aid ymi, and few understand. 
Ihiinful pre-eminence j yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessin/’^s t»> a striet account ; 
Make fair deductions ; see to wliat they jount: 
How much of (Uh(u* each is sure to cost ; 

How eacli for other oft is wholly b>st ; 

How iiieoii.sisteiit greater goods with these ; 

How sometimes life is riski'd, and always ease: 
Think, and if still the things thy envy citll, 

Say, wouldsi thou ])o the man to wlnnn they lalH 
To sigh for ribbons, if tliou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord I'lnbrn, or Sir Billy ; 

Is yelhiw dirt the j^assion of thy life? 

Look luit on Gripus, or on Gripns’ wife ; 

If parts allure thee, think how Baerui shined, 

The wis<‘st, brightest, meanest of mankind : 
f>r ravished with the whistling of a name, 

Sec Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame ! 

If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient story lt‘arn to scorn them all. 

Then*, in the rich, tin* lionoured, famed, anti great, 
Set: the false scale of Impjtiness ('omplete I 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 

How happy ! those to niiii, these betray : 

Mark by what ivret<*lu:d steps their glory grtavs. 
From tlirt ami sea-weed as proud Venici* nist;; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran. 

And all that raised the liero, sunk the man : 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows belutld, 

But stained with blood, or ill exchanged for gold : 
'Fhen see them broke with toils, or suitk in rase, 

Or infamous flir plumleretl jirovinees. 

Oh, wealth ill-fatetl! wliieh no act of fame 
Ere taught to shim*, or Hanctified from shame ! 
Wliat greater bliss attend.s their close of life? 

Some g'reody minifm, or imperious wife, 

I’hc troj)hied arclies, storied halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noontide ray, 
Gornymte the rnom and evening to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory -with their shame! 

Know then this tnitli (enough for man to know), 
‘Virtue, alone is hayipincss below.* 

The only point where human blfss stands still, 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant jiay receives, 

Is ]>lcst in what it takes, and what it gives; 

The j<w unequalled, if its end it gain, 

And ii it lose, attended with no pain: 

Without satiety, though e’er so blessed, 

And but more relished as the more distressed * 

The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
lajss pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears; 
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Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 

For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one iniin’s oppressed ; 

Never dejected, while another’s blest; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

[7'Vo7a ilic Prolorjue to the Satires^ Addrcsml to 
Avhuthiwt.'] 

7 \ Shut u]> thf^ door, John ! fatigued I said, 
Tie n[> the knocker ; say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

Tlie dog-star rages ! nay, ’tis past a doubt. 

All Ix’dlam or PanniHstis is l<‘t out: 

'Fire in each oyo, and papet'^ in t'aeh hand, 

They rav<', recite, and madflen rouiol the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what .slunlescan hide? 
They i>ieree my thickets, througli my grot they glide, 
liy laml, by water, they n*new the cluirge ; 

They stop the chariot, and diey board the harg'*. 

No jdaee is sacred, nr)t tlie eliurch is free, 

Fven Suiiday shines no Sabbafli day to me; 

'fhoi from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Hapj>y to cateli me jiist at dinnertime. 

Is there n j aisfjii, nmeli l>emused ir beer, 

A maudlin^*oetess, a rliyming lo or, 

A clerk, foredoomed his fatlier’s soul to rros^^ 

Wiio pens a .stan/a, wiu'u be slwoild engross? 

Is tliere, who, locked from ink and juiper, .scrawN 
With desperate (luircoul round his (bvrkened walls? 
All Hy to 'I'wit’nam, and in humble .straiti 
Aj>ply to me, to ke<-p tln-m ma<l or vain. 

Arthur, who.'O’ gid<ly foti m'glei’ts the laws, 

Imputes to in** !i.n*l my damned works the cuU'V ; 

Poor ('ornus liis franti<‘ wife elojw>, 

Ami cur.'ics wit, ami ])*M try, and Po{»e. 

Frieml to my life I (which did you not pr*'h>ng. 

Tin* world h:i»l wante*! many an i<lle siuig) 

Wliat drop or nostrum can tliis plague remove? 

Or which must end me, a fool’s wrath or b've? 

A dire dilemma! eitlier w;iy I’m sj>ed ; 

If foes, they write ; if frien<ls, they read me d* id. 
Seizt'd ami tii'd down to judge, how wretched I ; 

Who can’t be silent, and who will md He: 

To laugh were want *if gO(nlne.ss and grace; 

Ami to be grave, exceeds all powi'r of face. 

I sit with sad civility; T rca*l 

With honest anguish, ami an acidify liead ; 

And drop at la-^t, Imt in unwilling ears, 

d’his saving counsel, ‘ Keep your piece nine years.’ 

‘ Nim* years!’ cries he, wlio higli in Drury Lane, 
Lulled by soft zc]«hyrs tlirougli tin* broken ])ane, 
Khymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Obliged 1*3' hunger, ami re<piest of friend-s: 

‘ The piece, you think, is incorrect ? wh>' take it.; 

I’m all Hubmission ; what you’d have it, make it.' 

Three thing.s auother’a modest wi.shos bound. 

My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 

Pitholeon sends to mo: * You know his grace; 

I want a patron ; ask liim f<»r a place.’ 

Pitholeon lilxdled me—‘but here’.s a letter 
Informs you, sir, ’twas when he know no better. 

Dare you refuse him ? Curll invites to dine, 

IleTl write a journal, or lui’ll turn divine.’ 

Blcs.s me ! a packet—‘ ’Tis a stranger sues, 

A virgin tragedy, an orphan muse.’ 

If I dislike it, * furies, death, ami rage !* 

If I approve, ‘ commend it to the stage.’ 

There (thank my stars) my whole commission ends, 
The players and I are, luckily, no friends. 

Fired that the house reject hifn, * ’Sdeath 1 I’ll print it. 
And shame the fools—^your interest, sir, with JLintot.’ 
Lintot, dull rogue I will think your price too much: 

* Not, sir, if you revise it, and retouch.’ 

AH my demurs but double his attacks: 

At last he whispers, ‘ Do, and we go snacks.’ 


Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door, 

‘ Sir, let me see your works and you no more,,* * • 

^ You think this cruel 1 Take it for a rule, 

No creature smarts so little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
"I’hou unconcerned canst hear the mighty crack : 

Pit, box, and gallery, in convulsions hurled, 

Thou stand’st unsliook amidst a bursting world. 

Who Hhames a scrlldder? Break oiic cobweb through, 
He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew: 
Destroy his fib or soplnstry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again ; 

Throned in the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vii'^t e.xtcnt of flimsy lines ! 

Whom have 1 hurt? has poet yet, or peer, 

Lost the arched eyebrow, or Par'lassiaii sneer? 

And has not Colly still his lord and whore? 

His butchers Henley, his freemasons Moor? 

Does not one table I?«avius still admit? 

.Still to one bi.shop Philips seem a wit? 

Still Saf>pho—A. I fold ; forGod’.ssake—you’ll offend— 
No mime.s—be calm—learn prudence of a friend : 

I, too, could write, and I am twice n.s tall; 

But f<K“s like these— P. One ilatterer’s worse than all. 
Of rill mail creatures, if the learned are right, 

It is the slaver kills, and not the bite. 

A fool quite angry is quite innocent: 

Alas ! ’tis ten times worse wben they repent. 

One dedicates in high heroic prose. 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes: 

One from all GruT»-street will inv fame defend, 

And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 

This prints mv letters, that expects a bribe. 

Ami *>thers roar aloml, * Sub«cnl>e, subscribe!’ 

'fherc are, win* to m3’ person pay their court: 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am short, 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high. 

Such t Ivid’s nose, and, ‘ Sir ! vou have an eye !* 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me sec 
All that di.sgraeed my betters, mot in me. 

Sav for mv comfort, languishing in bed, 

‘ ,Tust so immortal Maro held his head ;* 

And whi'u 1 dl*', l)e sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thou.sand years ago. 

Why did I write? wliat sin to rne unknown 
Dipped me in ink ; my parent.s’, or m3’ own ? 

As yet a child, nor 3’et a fool to fame, 

1 lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty’ broke, no father disobeyed: 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife ; 
To help me tlirough this long disease, my life ; 

To second, Arbuthnot! thy art and care. 

And teach the lieing you preserved, to bear. 

But whv then publish ? Granville the polite, 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write; 
Well-natuix'd (iarth, inflamed with early praise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Shcfbeld read. 

Even mitred Rochester would nod the head, 

And St John’s self (great Dry den’s friends lM?fore) 
With open anns received one poet more. 

Happy my studies, w hen by these approved ! 

Happier their author, when bv these beloved ! 

From those the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks. 

Soft were my numbers ; who could take offence 
While pure description held the place of sense I 
Like gentle Fanny’s was my flowery theme, 

A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 

Y'et then did Gildon draw his venal quill; 

1 wished the man a dinner, and sat still. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret; 

I nev<fr answered; I was not in debt. 

If want provoked, or madness made them prints 
I waged no war with bedlam or the mint. * 
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Did some more eober critic come abroad; 

If wrong, I smiled; if right, I kissed the I'od, 

Pains, reading, study, arc their just pretence, 

And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense, 

Coinmaa and points they set exactly right, 

And Hwere a sin to rob them of their iiiitc. 

Yet ne’er one s|)rig of laurels graced these ribalds. 
From slashing Bentley dowii to piddling Tibbalds;. 
ESeb wight, who reads not, and but scahs aiuT spells, 
Each word-catcher, that lives on syllables, 

Even such small critics some regard may claim, 
Preserved in Milton’s or in Shakspcarc’s name. 

Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 

The things we know ni'e neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder bow the devil they got there. 

Were others angry ? I excused tlu'in too ; 

Well might they rage, I gave them ])ut their due. 

A man’s trde merit ’tis not hard to liud ; 

But each man’s secret standard in his mind, 

That casting-weight pride adds to einptinc.-'S, 

This, who can gratify ? for vvlio can guess ? 

The bard whom ])ilfored ]>astorals renown. 

Who turns a Pei'sinn tale for lialf-a-crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness ap]»ear. 

And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a-year 
He who, still wanting, though he lives on tln ii. 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothii»g left: 

And he, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, hut blunders round about a lueuning ; 
And he, whose fustian's so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, hut prose run mud ; 

All these my modest satire bade translate, 

I And owned that nine sueli poets made a Tau*. 

How did they fume, and staniji, and roai-, and ebaie I 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with cacli talent and each art to pleas<‘, 

And bom to write, conyerse, and live with ease: 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused liiinself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and liesitate dislik<*; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe, ami a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterers hesiege<l, 

And fio obliging, that he ne’er o])lige(l; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And Bit attentive to his own ai>pUiuse ; 

While wits and Tcm])lars every sentence raise, 

And w’ondcr witli a foolish face of praise. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there he I 
Wlio w’ould not weexj, if Atticus were he 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe'er it flow, 

That tends to make one wortliy man my f<*e, 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear ! 

But he who hurts a harmless neighbour’s ]>eace, 
lutgults fallen worth, orJ>eauty in distress*; 

WhoYbV^s a lie, lame slander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out; 

That fop, whose pride aifects a patron’s name, 

Yet absent wounds an author’s honest fame: 

* The jealousy betwixt Addison and Pope, originating in 
literary and jwlitieal rivalry, broke out into an o[H?n rupture 
by the above highly-finished and poignant Botire. When A tter- 
bury read it, ho saw that Pojxj’s strength lay In satirical 
poetry, aiid he wrote to him not to Buflter that talent to bo un- 
cm]^oycd. 


Who cau your merit mlfiMy approve, / 

And show the mm of it without the km ; 

\vho has the vanity to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honour, injured, to defend ; 

Who tells wluite’er you think, whate’er you f«iy, 

And if he lie not, must at least betray : * * 

Who reads, but with a lust to misapply. 

Makes satire a lauip(»on, and fiction lit*; 

A lash like mine n(» honest man shall tlread. 

But all such hahhlini: hlockhea<ls in his stead. 

I.et Sporus tremhle+-A. M'Imt t of silk, 

Sporus, that uicrc white curd of asses^milk ? 

^iatire of sense, alas ! cjin Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks li butterfly ui’on a wheel! 

A Ydt let me flap this hug with gilded yyili.:!.... 
rids painted child oTiBrt, that “‘thlks and slings ; 
'■ATTiogC* buna the -witty aml tliw fair nmuiys, 

Yet-wit ne’er taatCJS Wl beautv ne’er enjoy r: 
SoAvelbhred spaniels civilly delight 
In muinhling ef the gumoiliey rjaie mU bite. 

Kternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

As sballow streamK run dimpling all the way : 
Whether in flerld inipotenee lu'spiaks, 

Ami, as the ])r<»in]»ter breathes, tlie jm]'p( l s(|m..iks ; 
Or at the ear of Kv»', familiar toml, 

; Jlalf froth, half veuem, spits liijii"; |f al'ifvt'li 
In puns, ur jtoUiies, <»r taiev^ er lie-.. 

Or spile, or smut, or rhymes, or Mu-'i’hemio ; 

ITis wit all seesaw, between fhaf ami thiti, 

Xow* high, now low, now master up, mov mis 
And he Jiimself one vile umithesls. 

Amphibious thing I tliat acting either )>art, 

’J'lie trifling head, or the eorrupted heart, 

Fop at tile toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Xow trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

Eve's tempter tfuis llie Uabhins liave ( .\pressed : 

A elieruh's fa<*e, a rcjitile all the re-t, . * 

Beautv that shocks you, part'^ thai none wiU„lr»ist, I 
Wit tkat cun creep, ami pride that licks llie dust. ] 
Not tortune’s worshipper, lior f^vshion’a.looll' 

Not lucre’s madman, nor ambition’s tool ; 

Not pVoufl nor servile: be one pfa*t’s praise, 

'rhiit, if he pleased, he please<l by manly way^; 

That llatterv even to kings lie held a Hluiine, 

Ami thought a lie in verse or prose the aanu;; 

'riuit not in fancy’s maze lie wandered long. 

Hut stooped to truth, and im^raTised his song ; 

That not for fumf% but virtue's better end, 
lie stood the furious fo<*, the timid friend, 

The'darnTting Critic, half-approving w it, 

The coxcomb bit, or fearing to he hit; 

Laughed at the loss of friends be never had, 

The dull, the )'roud, the wicked, and the mad ; 

Tlie distant threats of veng^eanee on his liead ; 

I’he Mow, unfelt, the tear lie never shed ; 

Tlie tal<‘ revived, the lie so oft (»’erthr«wn, 

'rhe imjuite<l trash, and dulness not his own ; 

The morals blackened when the writings ’scape, 

The libelled ]»erson, and the pictured shape; 

Abuse on all he loved, or loved him, spread, 

A friend in exile, or a father dead ; 

'J'he whisper, that to greatness still too near, 

Perhaps yet viluaites on his sovereign’s ('ar. 

AV'elcomc to time, fair Virtue, all the past ; 

For thoc, fair Virtue I welcome even the last I 

The Man of Toss.-^r 
[From the Moral EsKays. Epistle 111.] 

But all our praises why sliould lords engross ? 

Bisc, honest Muse! and sing the Man of Ross ; 

* Lord Ilen’cy. 

I The Man of Robs w'as Mr John Kyrrle, who died in 1724, nged 
i)0, and was interred in the church of Ross, in Ilerofurdshiro. 
Mr Kyrlc was enabled to effect many of Ids bcnevolont pur- 
poocs by the as8i«tiinc<» of liberal subocrlptiona Pope had been 
in lioss, on his way from l^ord BathuraVn to Lord Oxford, 
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Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Seveni hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with wood's yon tnountain’s sultry brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the sicies in iiscIcsh coUunns tost, 

Or in proud falls inngniticently lost; 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the rale with shady row's? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose! 

Who taught the lieaven-directed spire to rise! 

* The Man of Hoss,’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

7'hc Man of Uoss divides the weekly bread : 
die feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate ; 

Him ]>ortioTied maids, ap])renticed oqihans l>lesse<l. 
The young who labour, and the <tld who rest. 

Is any sick { tin* Man of Bos*, relieves, 

PreHcribes, attemls, and med’eiue makes andg’ves. 

Is there a variance ! enter but lus door, 

11 Ihmiked arc the eouits, and contest is no more : 

Ij Despairing (piacks with curses fled the place, 
j| Ami tile attorneys, now a useless race, 
j yy. 'I’iu ice liappy man, enabled to j)ursue 
ii What all iw w'ish, but want the j»ower to <loI 
O say, what sums liiat gerjcrous han<l supply' 

What mines to .swell that boundless (diarity f 
7*. Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

'riuH man p<»ssesscd live hundred povimls a-ycar. 

Blush, gramleur, blush ! proud courts, witlidraw your 
Maze ; 

Ye little stars ! hide y«nir diminishe*! rays. 

M. And what ! no monument, iiiscrijition, stone? 
Hi.s race, his forni, his name alm(*st uiiknown ? 

7k ^^'ho builds a clnirch to (iod, and not to fame, 
Will never murk the marble with Ids name: 

(io, search it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and pour makes all the history ; 

Enough, that virtue filled the .space between ; , 
Proved by the ends (»f la'ing to liave Ikhui. 

When Hopkins dies, a tlmusand lights attend 
'Ihe wretch, who living saved a candle’s end ; 
Shouldering Ood'.s altar a vile image stands, 

Belies his features, nay, extends Ids hands ; 

That live-long wig, wldcli Oorgon’s self ndght own, 
Eternal buckle takes in i'urian stone. 

Behold what blessings wealth to life can leml 1 
And see what comfort it affords our end I 

In the W(»rst inn’s worst room, with mat halbhung, 
The floors of j)lttster, and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tajMi-tied curtains, inner meant to draw. 

The (leorge and Oarter dangling from that bed 
W'hcrc tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 

Great Villiers lie.s—alas! how changed from him, 
I'hat life of jdejisure, and that soul of wddm ! 

Gallant and gay, in Cliefilen’s proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay, at council, in a ring • 

Of ndiuic statesmen, and tlieir merrV^king. 

No wit to flatter, left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his healtli, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousaiuLs ends. 



7Vic Di/ing Christian to his Soiil, 

Vital spark of heavenly flame; 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hmdng, lingering, flyiiig- 
Oh the iiyilig r 

Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into li&! 


Hark 1 they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away! 


What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws ray oreath ? 

'I’ell me, rny soul, can this be death ? 

The w'orld recedes ; it disappears ! 

Heaven opens on iny eyes ! my ears 
WTth sounds seraphic ring: 

I..cnd, lend your wings ! 1 mount! I fly ! 

0 Grave ! where is thy victory? 

O Death I where is thy sting? 

W’e may quote*, as a specimen of the melodious 
yersifleation of Vo^hi’s Homer, the w'ell-known moon- 
light scene, which has l>ecn both extravagantly 
I praised and censured. Wordsworth and Southey 
I unite in considering the lines and imagery as false 
' and contradictory. It Avill l>e found in this case, as 
in many passages of llrydeii, that, though natural 
objects be incorrectly descril)ed, tbq of ,.the 

language and versification ^evAtes the w'hqle intp 
poetry of a high imaginative order. Pope foITdwed 
I the old version of Chai>man, which we also sub¬ 
join 

I 'I'hc troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming tires illumined all the ground, ' 

A« when the ino .n, refulgent lamj) of night! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light; 

W hen not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a chaid o'ercH,Hts the solemn scene ; 

Arouml her lbr*me the vivid planets roll, 

And star** umnimbered gild the glowing p<»lc ; 

O’er the <lark trees a yellow'cr verdure shed. 

And tij» with silver cvirv mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prr*sjK*ct rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 

'fhe eonsci(*as swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye tlie blue vault, and bliss the useful light. 

.^o many flames before proud I lion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 

The long reflections of tlie distant fires 
Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spires. 

thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 

Arid shoot a slnnly lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

W’hose umbered arms, by fits, tliick flashes send; 

Loud neigh the coursers o’er their iieaji.s of corn, 

.And ardent warriors w'ait the rising mom. 

C^hapman’s version is as follow s :— 

This speech all 'frojans did applaud, who from their 
traces loosed 

Their sweating horse, wliich .severally with headstalls 
they reposed, 

And fastened Vy their chariots; W'hcn others brought 
from tow’ll 

Fat .sheep and oxen instantly ; bread, wine, and hewed 
dow'n 

Huge store of wood ; the winds transferred into the 
friendly sky 

Their supper’s .savour; to the tvhich they sat delight- 
fully, 

And spent all night in open field; fires round about 
them shined, 

As when about the .silver moon, when air is free from 
wind, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high 
]>rospocts, and the brow’s 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves 
for shows; 

And even the lowly valleys gay to glitter in their sight, 
W’hen the unmeasured firmament bursts to dispose 
her light, 

And all the signs in heaven aix; seen, that glad the 
shepherd’s heart; 

Lo, many fii^s disclosed their beams, made by 
Trojan part 
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Before the face of Ilion, and her bright turrets showed 
A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and eyeiy guard 
allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horse eat oats, and 
hard-white com, 

And all did wilfully expect the silver-throned morn. 

Cowper’s translation is brief, but vivid and distinct 

As when around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in ftill splendour, and the winds arc hushed. 
The mves, the mountain-tops, the headland heiglits 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue, but ether o])ened wide 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered. 


THOMAS TICKELL. 

The friendsliip of Addison has shed n reflected 
light oil some of Iiis contemporaries, and it elevated 
them, in their own day, to considerable importance. 
Amongst these’was Thomas Tickell ( 1086 - 1740 ), 
born at Bridekirk, near Carlisle, and cdiicateil at 
Oxford. Heivusawriter in tlie Sptadator and Guar¬ 
dian, and when Addison went to Irtdand as secre¬ 
tary to Lord Sunderland, Tiekoll accompanied him, 
and was employed in public business. He i)iiblislied 
a translation of the first book of the Iliad at the same 
time with Pope. Addison and tlie Whigs pronounced 
it to bo the best, wdnlo the Tories ranged under the 
banner of Pope. The circumstance led to a breach 
of the friendship betwixt Addison and Pope, which 
was never healed. Addison continued Ids patronage 
of Tiokell, made him liis imder secretary of state, 
and left him the cliarge of jiublishing ids works. 
Tickell had elegance and tenderness a.s a poet, hut 
was deficient in variety and fiirce. His ballad of 
‘ Colin and Lucy’ is w’orth all his other %vorks. It 
has the simplicity and patlios of tlie elder lyrics, 
without their too frequent coarseness and abrujit 
transitions. His ‘ Elegy on the Death of Addisord 
is considered by Johnson one (jf the most elegant 
and sublime funeral iioems in the language. The 
author’s own friend, Steele, considered it ordy ‘prose 
in rhyme!’ The folloMung extract contains the best 
yerses in the elegy:— 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 

Sad luxuiy’! to vulgar minds unknown, 

Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallowed mould below ; 

Proud names ! who once the reins of empire htd<l, 

In arms vrho triumphed, or iu arts excelled ; 

Chiefs graced with scars, and prodigal of blood. 

Stem patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 

Just men by whom impartial laws were given, 

And saints wdio taught and led the way to heaven. 
Ne’er to these chambers whore the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest; 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade. 

In what new region to the just assigned, 

"SVliat new employments please the unbodied mind? 

A winged virtue through the ethereal sky, 

From world to world unwearied does he fiy ; 

Or curious trace the long laborious maze 
Of Heaven’s decrees, w-liere wondering angehs gaze ? 
Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How Michael battled, and the dragon fell; 

Or, mixed with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love not ill essayed below ? 

Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind ? 

A task well suited to thy gentle mind. 

Oh! if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 

To me thy aid, thou guardian genius 1 lend. 


When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms, j 

VV'hen pain distresses, or when pleasure charirfs, | 

Ill silent whisp’rings purer thoughts impart, i 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; | 

Lead through the patlis thy virtue trod before, j 
Till bliss shall join, nor death cun part no more. | 
That awTul form which, so the Heavens decree, 
Must still be loved, and still deplored by me, < 

In nightly visions seldom fails to rise, 

Or roused by I’ancy, meets my waking eyes. 

If business calls, or croivded courts invite. 

The unblemished statesman seimis to strike my sight j 
If in the stage 1 seek to soothe my eare, 

I meet his soul, w hich breathes in (’ato there; 

If pensive to the rural shades 1 rove, ' 

His step oVrtakes rue in the lomdy grov'e ; 

’Twas there of just and good he reiLSoncd strong, 
Cleared some great truth, or raised some seri<ius song; 
There juitieut showed us the wise course to steer, 

A candid eeiis(U', and a friend s<u {'re ; 

There taught us how to liv<>, ami (oh ! too liigli 
The price for kneuviedge) taught us how to di(*. 

Tliou hill ! whose hroiv tlu* a!iti<jue struetures grace, 
Rearetl by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race ; 

Wliy, once so lovo<l, whene’er thy bower apj'eurs, 

O'er mv <lim eyeballs glance the sudden Wars ! 

How sweet were oiun* lliy prosjuags fresh jin 1 fair, 

Thy sloping walks, and iinjjollutf d air ! 

How sweet the gb*oins beneath tliy aged trees. 

Thy noonti<le shadow, and thy evt'niii'g br('e/('! 

His image thy forsaken bowers re>tiji-<g 
Thy walks ami airy ))nts]>eets chaini no moiv ; 

No inort' the summer iu thy gloc/UM allayed, 

Thy evening brevV.e;. aud thy noonday sluute. 


io/i'/i u.i'l Liu'y. -A IJalJird. 

Gf Leinster, famed for maidens tair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace, 

Nor e’er did Litly'.s limpid stream 
Reflect a, Lue ; 

Till luckless hi VC and j'ining care 
liiijiaired licr rosy hue, 

Her eora-l lips and damask (dieidt^ 
j^Vud-eyc.s of glossy blue. 

t)h ! have yon seen a lily pale 
\\ lien beating rains di.'scmid ? 

So drooped the slow-eonsuiuing maid. 
Her life now near its end. 

By Lney warned, of flattering swains 
Take lieed, yo easy i'air! 

f>f vengiaineo due to bniken vows, 

Ye perjured swains ! lieware. 

Three times all iu the de.ad of night 
A bell was heard to ring, 

Af!d .shrieking, at her window tlirice 
The laven lla]»ped his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The solemn boding sound, 

And thus in dying wairds bespoke 
The virgiuH w'C(‘plng round: 

‘ I hear a voice you cannot hc.ar. 
Which says 1 must nut stay ; 

I see a baud you cannot sec, " 

Whicli beckons me away. 

By a false heart and broken vows 
In early youth I die. 

Was 1 to blame because his bride 
Was thrice as rich as I % 


m 
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Ah, Colin ! give not her tby vows, 

Vows duo to me alone; 

Nor thou, fond maid ! receive his kiss, 

Nor think him all thy own. 

To-morrow in the church to wed, 

Impatient both prepare; 

But know, fond maid ! and know, false man ! 
That Lucy will be there. 

Then bear my corse, my comrades ! bear, 

This bridegroom blithe to meet; 

lie in his w'cdding trim so gay, 

I in my winding sheet.’ 

She spoke ; she died. Tier (?orpse was borne 
I'he bridegroom blithe to meet; 

lie in his wedding trim so gay, 

She in her w'inding .sheet. 

Then what were p(‘rjured Colin’.s thoughts ? 

How were these nu])tials kei»t? 

The bridesmen docked round laicy dead, 

And all the villago' wept. 

Con fusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At ‘ 4 Jiee his bosom swell; 

The damps (T deatli iK.'dewed his brow; 

He shook, he gte^ined, he fell. 

From the vain ])ride*, ah ! bride no mere ! 

The varying eriuiHon fled, 

^Vhen Htrctcbe<l before her rivars eorj^ e 
Sjho saw her huslmnd dea<l. 

Tlum to his Lucy’s new injule gj-ave 
Conveyed by trembling swains, 

One mould with her, beneath oru' sud, 

For ev(*r he remains. 

Oft at tins grave the constant hind 
And plighted maid are seen ; 

dVitli garlands gay and true-b.ye knol>. 

'j'lioy deck tlie .sacred gn-cen. 

But, sw'uin forsworn ! wlioe'er thou art, 

Tins hallowed spot f(U'l)car; 

Remember Colin’s dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 

SIR SAMUEL GARTH. 

Sir Samuel (Lvutu, an eminent physician, pub¬ 
lished in ir,90 Ills poem of The Dispvnsanfy to aid 
the college of physieijui.s in a war tlu:y were then 
waging with the ai)otheearies. The latter had ven¬ 
tured to jin’scrihcy a.s well as compound inedieines; 
and the physieian.s, to outbid tlnun in popularity, 
advertised that they would give advice ijratis to the 
poor, and establi.sh a dispensary of their owm for the 
sale of cheap medicines. U'ho college triumphed; 
but in 1703 the House of Lords decided that apothe¬ 
caries were entitled to exercise the privilege wiiieli 
Garth and his brother physicians resisted. Garth 
was m popular and benevolent iinm, a firm Whig, 
yet the early encourager of Pope; and when Drydeu 
died, he pronounced a Latin oration over the pued’s 
remains. With Addison, he was, politically and 
personally, on terms of the closest intimacy. Garth 
died in 1718. The * Dispensary’is a mock heroic 
poem in six cantos. Some of the leading apothe¬ 
caries of the day are happily ridiculed; but the in- 
tcrestiOf the satire lias passed aw^ay, and it did not 
contain enough of the life of poetry to preserve it. 
A few lines will give a specimen of the manner and 
the versification of the poem. It opens in the fol¬ 
lowing strain:— 


Speak, goddess I since ’tis thou that b«ist const tell. 
How ancient leagues to modern discord fell; 

And why physicians w'^ere so cautious grown f 
Of others* lives, and lavish of their own ; 

How by a journey to the Elysiaii plain, 

Peace triumphed, and old time returned again. 

Not far from that most celebrated place,f 
Where angry justice shows her awful iace; 

Where little villains must submit to fate, 

1’hat great ont?s may cijj(*y the world in state; 

There stands a domc,^ majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height; 

A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 

Seera.s, to the distant sight, a gilded i)ill ; 

This pile w'as, by the pious patron’s aim, 

Raised for a use as noble as its frame ; 

Nor did the learned society decline 
The propagation of that great design ; 

In all her mazes, Nature’s face they viewed, 

And, as she disappeared, iheir search pursued. 

WTapt in the shade of night tin? godde.ss lies, 

Vet to the ieamed unveils her dark disguise, 

But .‘<huns the grf*ss fu’cess of vulgar eye.^'. 

Now she uiihdds the faint and dawning strife 
f)f infant atoms kindling into III ■; 

How <1uctil(; matter new meanders take*::, 

Aiul slender trains of twisting fibres makes ; 

A*.d bow the viscous seeks a (•h»Kcr tone, 

By ju^^t degrees to bardeii into bone ; 

While the more loose flow from the vital urn, 

Ami in full tido.s of purjde streams rctuni; 

How lambent flames from life’s bright lamps 
arise, 

Aii<l dart in emanations through the eyes; 

How fr<.m each sluice a gentle torrent pours, 
slake a feverish heat with ambient showers; 
Whence their mechanic powers the spirits claim; 

How gi'cat their force, how delicate their frame ; 

How tlie same nerves are fashioned to sustain 
The greatest jdeasure and the greatest jiain ; 

Wliy bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

And Hoods of ehyle in .silver currents run ; 

How tl.e <lim s]»eck of entity began 

To extend its recent form, ami stretch to man ; * * 

Why envy oft transforms with wan disguise, 

And wliy gay Mirth .sits smiling in the eyes; * 
Whence Milo’s vigour at tlic Olympic’s shown, 
Wlieiicc tropes to Fiiicli, or inijuidcnce to Sloanc; 
How matter, h}- the varied .4uipe of pores 
Or idiots iVame.s, or solemn senators. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wondrous cause to find, 

How body acts upon impassive mind; 

How fumes of wine the thinking part can tire. 

Past hopes rcvi\ e, and present joys inspire ; 

Why our complexion.s oft our soul declare. 

Ami how’ the passions in the features are; 

How toucli and harmony arise between 
Corporeal figure, and a form unseen ; 

How quick their faculties tlie limbs fulfil. 

Ami act at every summons of the w'ill; 

With mighty truths, mysterious to desciy, 

Which iu the tvornb of distant causes lie. 

But now no grand inquiries art^ descried ; 

Mean faction reigns where knowledge should preside ; 
Feuds arc increased, ami leanring laid aside; 

Thus synods oft concern for faith conceal, 

And for important nothings show' a zeal; 

The drooping sciences neglected pine, 

And Pfcan’s beams with fading lustre shine. 

No readers here with hectic looks are found, 

Nor eyes in rheum, through midniglit-watching 
drowned: 

The lonely edifice in sweats complains 
That nothing there but sullen silence reigns. 

> Old Ba&ey. > The CoUege of Phyidoiaili. 
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This place, so fit for undisturbed repose, 

The god of sloth for his asylum chose; 

Upon a couch of down in these abodes, 

Supine with folded arms, he thoughtless nods; 
Indulging dreams his godhead lull to ease. 

With murmurs of soft rills, and whispering trees: 
The poppy and each nunibiiig plant dispense 
Their drowsy virtue and dull indolence; 

No passions interrupt his easy reign. 

No problems puzzle his lethargic brain: 

But dark oblivion guards his peaceful bed. 

And lazy fogs hung lingering o’er his head. 

The following is from a gTandiloqnent address bj 
Coloeynthus, a keen apothecary 

Could’st thou propose that we, the fiicnds of fatt 
Who fill churehyurds, and who unpeople states. 

Who baffle nature, and dis]>osc of lives, 
j I Whilst Russel, as we please, or starvos or thrives, 

I i Should e’er submit to their desjxnii- will, 
j! Wlio out of consuitation scaree e.'ui skill? 

!1 The towering Alps shall sooner sink to vales, 

S i And leeches, in our glasses, swell to whales ; 
il Or Norwich trade in instruments of steel, 
j|,iAnd Birmingham in studs and druggets tleal I 
p Alleys at Wapping furnish us new modes, 
j And Monmouth Street, Versailles, wiili riding-hoods ; 

The sick to the Hundreds in pale tlirong'* reprjir, 

I And change the (Iravel-pits for Kentish air. 
j j Our properties must on our arms de]H'n<l; 

I ’Tis next to conquer, bravely to <leh'iuL 
I Tis to the vulgar deatli too har'sh app<'}irs; 

The ill we feel is only in our fears. 

To die, is landing on some silent sliorc. 

Where billows never break, nor temj>e'<ts r< ar: 

I Ere W'ell W'e feel the friendly stroke, 'ti- oVr, 

I The wise through tliought the insults of dcntli 
■ The fools through blessed insensibility. 

I Tis what the guilty fear, tlie pious crave: 
i! Sought by the wretch, and vanquished by the braw 
I It eases lovers, sets the captive free; 

Ij And, though a tyrant, oilers liberty. 

(I Garth wrote tlie epilogue to Addison’.s tragedy 
11 Cato, which ends witli the follow iug pleasing lines 

I Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 

I When words were artle?*s, iiiid the thoughts sincere 
i When gold ahd grandeur were unenri-ed things. 

And courts less coveted than groves ami springs. 

I Love then shall only nioimi when truth eomplaiiis. 
And constancy feel transiiort in his chains; 

Sighs with success their own soft language t< ll, 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal : 

Virtue again to its bright station climb. 

And beauty fear no enemy ])ut time ; 

The fair shall listen to desert ajone, 

A^ijrfiry XTTchirt^ Cato^s sofi. 


Bin RICHARD BLACKMORE. 

Sir Richard Beackmore was one of flic 
fortunate physicians, and the most persecuted poets, 
of this He wa9 born of a good family in 

Wiltshire, and took the degree of M.A. at Oxford 
in 1676. He w'as in extensive medical practice, was 
knighted by King William JIL, and afterwards 
made censor of the college of idiysicians. In IG95, 
he published Prince Arthur, an epic poem, which he 
says he wrote amidst the duties of his profession, in 
coffeehouses, or in passing up and dow n the streets! 
Dryden, whom he had attacked for licentiousness, 
satirised him for writing * to the rumbling of his 
chariot-wheels/ Biackniore continued writing, and 
published a series of epic poems on King AJfr^, 
Queen Elizabeth, tlie Redeemer, the Creation, 


All have sunk into oblivion; but Tope has preserved 
his memory in various satirical allusions. Addison 
extended his friendship tf) the Whig jioet, whose 
]wivatc (diameter wuis exemplary and irreproachable. 
Dr Johnson includcHl Biackniore in his edition of 
the poets, but restricted his publication of his works 
to the ptHuu of * Creation,* whkdi, ho said, ‘ w'ants 
neither hanimny of imnibcTfl. accuracy of thought, 
nor elegau.ee (>r dietiqiL' Blackiiiofe died iii 172^. 
The design of ‘Creation’ was to deinonstrate the 
existenee of a Divine Eternal Mind, lie re(.*ites the 
proofs of a Deity from natural and physical jdicno- 
ineiia, and afterwards reviews the systems of the 
Epicureans and the Fatalists, contdiiding with a 
liymn to the Freator (^f the world, d'he piety of'' 
Bluekmore is everywhere ap])arent in liis writings; 
but the genius of poetry too often evaporates amidst 
his ('ommonj)laee illustrations and prosing deela- 
j mation. One ]>as.sagc of ‘ Freation’ (addressed to 
j the disciples of Luendius) will siitlice to sliow the 
I style of lUaekmoro, in its more select and improved 
) iii.anner:— 

I 

j You a‘^k us w hy the S(.il the thistle breeds ; 

Why its spontaneous birtli are thonis and wee«ls; 

Why for tlie harvest it the harrow needs 

'1 he Auth(»r might a nobler \YorId have made, 

In brighter dress the hills and vales airay' d, 

And all its face in llowory seen(‘s displaye<l : 

'I'he glebe nut died might j)lenteous crojm have home, 
And )>ronght forth spiey groves instead ol' thorn : 

ITurh fruit and llowers, witlmut the gardener’s pains, 
Miglit every hill have crowned, ha\ e Intnoured :dl the 
plains : 

'I'hls Nature miglit have boasted, lirnl the Mind 
Who f(»nned tlie sjaieioiis universe designed 
That man, from lalxfur fr(‘c, tis u(>ll as grief, 

Should pass in lazy luxury his life. 

But he ids ert'ature gave a fertile soil. 

Fertile, but not without the owner''- toil, 

That some reward his industry should iiowii. 

And that his food in. )>Mrt miglit be Ids own. 

But while insulting you arraign the land, 

Ask why it want- the jdough, or labourer’s hand ; 

Kim! to the marble roeks, you nek r complain 
That they, witlumt the sculptor’s skill and jiain, 

No perfect statue yield, no liasse relieve, 

Or finished eoluinu for the palace givi*. 

Yet if from hills unlaboured rigim.*s came, 

Man might liaAe ease enjoyed, though never fame. 

You may the world of more defect upbraid, 

That other works by Nature are unnuule : * 

That she did never, at her own e,\]>ense, 

A palace rear, and in magnifieem e 

Out-rival art, to grace the stalely n/oiivs ; ! 

That she no castle builds, no lofty doims. 

Had Nature’s hand these various works prepared, 

What thouglitful care, what labour had been spa red ? , 
But then no realm wuiild one gix*at master show, 

No Pliidias Greece, and Rome no Angelo. I 

With equal reuson, too, you might demand 
Why Iniats and ships require the artist’s hand ; 

Why generous Nature did not these provide, 

To pass the standing lake, or flowing tide 1 ** 

You say the hills, W'hich high in uir arise, 

Harbour in clouds, and mingle with the j-kies, 

That earth’s dishonour and encumbering load, 

()f many spacious regions man defraud ; 

For beasts and birds of prey a desolate abode. 

But can the objector no convenience find 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, which gird and bind 
The mighty frame, that else would be disjoined^} 

Do not those heaps the raging tide restrain. 

And for the dome afford the marble vein I 
Does not the rivers from th« mountains flow. 

And bring down riches to the vale below f 
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AUBitOSE BHlUra. 


1 See how the toirent rolls the golden sand 
i Prom the high ridges to the flatter land, 
j The lofty lines alwmnd with endless store 
I Of mineral treasure and metallic ore. 


I ABinaosK i>iiir.Ti»H. 

I Among the Whig poets of the day, whom Pope’s 
! enmity raised to temporary iniportrttiee, was Ambrosk 
I Phii.tps (1C71-1749). He was a nnfive of Ix?iees- 
tersliire, educated at Cambridge, and patronised by 
the Whig government of George I. He w’as a com¬ 
missioner of the collieries, hehl some appointments 
in Irtdand, and sat for the comdy of Armagh in the 
* Irish House of (^munons. The works of l*hilips 
consist of thr(‘e plays, some miscellaneous poems, 
I translati»)ns, and pastorals. The latter were ynih- 
I lished in tlie same miscellany with those (d* Pojk", 
and were injmlicionsly praised l)y 'I’ickell as tlic 
finest in the English language. I’ope resented tliis 
unjust depreciation of his own jxx'try l>y an ironical 
pajHT i/t tliC (Guardian. ea](’iilated to make Philii)S 
apjx^ar ridiculous. Ambrose felt the satire keenly, 
and even v(»wed to take }»ersonal vengeance on his 
adversary l»y whipi)iiig him with a rod in Hutton’s 
eoireeljouse. * A paper war ensu(u, and Popt* im¬ 
mortalised IMiilip.s as— 

The hard whom pilfered pastoral'i renown. 

Who turtis ii IVrsimi tale for hall-a-erown ; 

.lust writes to make his liurrenness appear, 

..And strains fr**in har<14)ouiid hraijis <‘ight liin's a-year. 

Tlte pastorals are certainly p>or enough; but 
Philips was an elegant versifier, and Goldsmith has 
eulogised part of his epistle to l.urd Dorset, as ‘in¬ 
comparably fine.’ 

A fragment of S.appho, translated by Philijis. is a 
p<KTieal gem so brilliant, that Warton thought Addi- 
, son must have afi.sistcd in its composition 

Hle.’s.'iod as the immortal goiP is he. 

The youth who f'oiully sirs by rh<’e, 

.And hears and .sees thee all the while, 

, STtiy-. 4 ieak.mj 1 d ''luile- 

Twas this deprived my s*.ul of rest, 

And raised .sueli tumults iit njy hrea^f; 

K<»r while I gu/ed in truiisport y>sve<l, 

My breath >Nas gone, iny voice was h>st. 

My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 

Kan quickly through my vital frame; 

O’er mv dim eye.s a darkness Imng ; 

My ears with hollow nmnnurs rung. 

I In dewy damps my limbs were chille4l, 
j My blood with gentle horrors thrilled ; 

I My feeble juilse forpit to play ; 

I 1 fainted, sunk, and died away. 

I 

Ejmth to fhr Earl of Dorj^ef. 

Copknh aokv, March P, I7(lp. 

From frozen clime.s, and endleas tracts of snow. 

From streams which northern winds forbid to fiovv*. 
What present shall the Muse to Doi-set l>ring, 

Or how, 80 near the pole, attempt to sing I 
The hoary winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to vers© invite. 

The hills and dales, and the delightful woods. 

The fiowery plains, and silver-streaming floods. 

By snow disguised, in bright confusion lie, 

And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 

No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the spring. 

No birds within the desert region sing. 

The ships, unmoved, the boisterous winds defy. 
While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly. 


The vast leviathan wants room to play. 

And spout his waters in the face of day. 

The starving wolves along the main sea prowl, 

Ami to the moon in icy valleys howl. 

(J’er many a shining league the level main 
Here sprea4;ls itself into a glassy plain : 

Tlicre solid billows of enormous size, 

I Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 

And yet but I.itely have I seen, even here, 

! The W'intcr in a lovely dre.ss appear, 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow. 

Or w’inds begun through hazy skies to blow; 

At evening a keen eastern breeze arose. 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 

Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 

'I'hc ruddy moni disclosed at once to view 
The fatxj of nature in a rich disguise. 

And brightened every object to my eyes: 

For every shrub, and every blade of gi-axs. 

And every j^ointed thorn, seemed wrought in glass; 
In pearls and rubies ricli the hawthonis show, 

While through the ice the crim.son berries glow. 

The thick-sprung reed.'^, which watery marshes yield, 
Seemed prdished lances in a hust le field. 

The stag, in limpid curreni.s, with surpri.se 
Secs crystal branches on lii.s forehead ri.se: 

'I 'u* spreading oak, liie beecli, and towering pin© 
(jilazcd over, in the freezing ether shine. 

The frighted bird*- the rattling branches shun. 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

W hen, if a sudden gu-^t of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies ; 

The crm kling wood beneath the tempest bends 
And in a spangled shower the prospect emb'; 

Or, if a Roulheni gale the regnon warm, 

And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 

The truv’clier a miry country secs, 

And jounieys sad beneath the dropping trees : 

Like some delude<l peasant, Merlin Icad.s 

'riirough fragrant bowers,and through delicious mends; 

While here enchanted gardens to him rise, 

And airy fabric^ there attract his eyes, 

His wandering feet the magic paths pursue. 

And, while he thinks the fair illu.siou true. 

The trackless scones di.«i>erse in flui<l air. 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear: 

A tedious road the weaiy' wretch rctum.s. 

And, as he goes, the transient vision mourns. 

The Flr<t Piwtoml. 


; If we, O Dorset! quit the city-throng. 

To meditate in shades the niral song. 

By your command, be present; and, O bring 
The Muse along! The Muse to you shall sing 
Her influence, Buckhurst, let me there obtain. 
And I forgive the famed Sicilian swain. 

Begin.— In unluxurious times of yore, 

When flocks and herds were no inglorious store, 
Lobbin, a sheplieivl boy, one evening fair, 

As westeni winds had cxH)led the sultry air. 

His numbered sheep within the f<dd now pent. 
Thus plained him of his djearv discontent; 
Beneath a hoary jxoplar's whispering boughs, 

He, solitary, sat, to breathe his vows. 

Venting the tender anguish of his heart, 

As j>assion taught, in accents free of art; 

And little did he hope, while, night by night, 
Hif« sighs were lavished thus on Lucy bright. 

* Ah! well-a-day, how long must I endure 
This pining pain t Or who shall speed ray cure I 
Fond love no cure will have, seek no repose. 
Delights in grief, nor any measure knows: 

And now the moon begins in clouds to rise; 

The brightening stats Increase wi^in the skies; 
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ITbe winds axe hushed ; the dews distil; and sleep 
Hath closed the eyelids of my weary sheep: 
f only, with the prowling wolf, constrained 
All night to wake : with hunger he is pained. 

And I with lore. His hunger he mav tame; 

But who.can quench, 0 cimd love! thy dameY 
Whilom did I, nil as this poplar fair, 

Upraise my heedless head, then void of care, 

'Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game ; 

Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 

Who better seen than I in shepherd’s arts. 

To please the lads, and win the lasses* hearts t 
How deftly, to mine oaten reed so sweet, 

Wont they u|)on the green to shift their feet ? 

And, 'wearied in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well-devised tale from me tt) learn 'i 
For many songs and tales of mirth had 1 , 

To chase the loitering siin adowii llie sk}'.* 

But ah I since Lucy coy <:lee]>-wrought lier .^pite 
Within my heart, un mind till of delight, 

The jolly grooms 1 tly, and, all alone, 

To rocks and woods pour forth iny fruitless moan. 
Oh! quit thy wonted scorn, rek'iitless fair, 

1 Ere, lingering long, I perisli through despair. 
pHad Rosalind been mistress of my mind, 

Though not so fair, she would have juoved more kind 
0 think, unwitting maid, while vet is time. 

How flying years impair thy youthful prime ! 

Thy virgin bloom w ill not for ever stay, 

And flow'ers, though left ungathered, w ill decay : 

The flow’ors, anew% returning .seasons bring! 

But beauty faded has no se<H)ml spring. 

My 'words are wind! She, deaf (<• all my cries, 

Takes pleasure in the mischief of her ey('s. 

Like frisking heifer, loose in flowery meads, 

I She gads •o'here'er her roving fancy lcad> ; 

Vet still from me. Ah me! the tiresome chase! 

Shy as the faw'ii, she flies my fond embrace. 

; She flies, indeed, but ever leaves l)ehiiid, 

I Fly w'here she will, lier likeness in my mind. 

! No cruel purpose in 1113 " speed I l>car ; 

’Tisonly love; and love why sliould’st thou fear ^ 
What idle fears a maiden breast alarm! 

Stay, simple girl; a lover cannot harm ; 

Two sportive kidlings, both fair-flecked, 1 rear. 

Whose shooting horns like tender biuls appear: 

A lambkin too, of spotless Ih'ccc, I ])reed, 

And teach the fondling from my hand to feed : 

Nor will T cease betimes to cull the fields 
Of every dewy sw^eet tbe morning yields : 

From early spring to autumn late shalt thou 
Receive gay girlonds, blooming oh.r tli\’ biow : 

And when—but why these unavailing j>ains? 

The gifts alike, and giver, .she disdains ; 

And now, left heiress of the glen, she’ll deem 
Me, landless lad, unworthy her esteem ; 

Yet was she born, like me, of shepherd-sire, 

And I may field.s and lowin" herds acquire. 

0 ! would my gift.s but win htu- wanton heart, 

Or could I half the w^armth I feel impait;, 

How wmuJd I wander, every day, to find 

The choice of wildings, blu.shing through tie* rind ! 

For glossy plum.s how lightsome climb the tree, 

How risk the vengeance of the thrifty bee. 

Or, if thou deign to live a shepherdess, 

Thou Lobbin’s flock, and Lobbin shall possess; 

And fair my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If liquid fountains flatter not; and why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet show 

bordering flowers les.s beauteous than they grow? 

0 come, my lore ! nor think the employment mean. 
The dams to milk, and little lambkins wean ; 

To drive afield, by mom, the fattening ewes, 

Ere the warm sun drink up the coolly dews; 

While with my pipe, and with niv voice, I cheer 
Koch hour, and through the day detain thine oftr. 


How would the crook beseem thy lily hand I 
How would my younglings round thee gasing stanfi! 
Ah, witless younglings! gaze not on her eye: 

Thence all my sorrow; thence the death 1 die. 

Oh, killing beauty! and oh, sore desire! 

Must then my sufferings but with life expire ? 
Though blossoms every year the trees adorn, 

Spring after spring 1 wither, nipt with scorn : 

Nor trow I when this bitter blast will end, 

Or if yon stars w ill (‘*er my v«>\vs befriend. 

Sleep, sleep, my flock ; flu- happy ye may take 
Sweet nightly re.st, thong!) still ymir muster wake.* 
Now to the waning moon the nightingale, 

In .slender warbling.^, tuned her piteous tale. 

The love-sick shei*lierd, listening, felt relief, 

Pleased with so sweet a ])artn(‘r in his grieC, 

Till, }»y degrees, her notes and silent night 
To slumbers soil his lieav)' heart iiivit(‘. 

JOHN GAV. 

The Italian opera and Kngli.sb pastorals—lx)th 
lonrees of fnsbionahle and j)oeticnl affectation—were 
ilriven out of the fli hl at this time by the cas>'. indo¬ 
lent, good-bumotirctl doiix (Jav, who sv'cms to have 
>een the most arth'^s and the Ivst-lajovqd of all the 
‘ope and tSwift circle oC wits and j>oets. (inv was 



born at Barnstaple, in l^cvonshire, in 1088. He was 
of the ancient family of the J.e Gays of Oxford and 
Devonshire ; but his father Ijoing in reduced circum¬ 
stances, the poet was pat apprentice to a silk-ntercer 
in the Strand, I^oridon. lie disliked this mercenary 
employment, and at length obtained his discharge 
from his master. In 1711, he published his Jfura/ 
Sports, a descriptive ptxim, dedicated to Poiks in 
which w'e may trace lu.s joy at being emancipated 
from the drudgery of a shop;— 

But T, who ne*er was blessed by Fortune’s hand, 

Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land ; 

Long in the noisy town have been immured, 

Kespired its smoke, and all its cares endured* 
-_ 570 
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Ffiiigued at last, a calm retreat I ohoee, 

And floothed my harassed mind with sweet repose, 
Where helds, and shades, and the refreshing clime 
Inspire the sylvan song, and prompt my rhyme. 

Next year, Gay obtained the appointment of domestic 
secretary to the Duchess of Monmouth, on which 
! he w'as cordially congratulated by Pope, who took 
a warm interest in Ids fortunes. Ilis next work was 
his Shepherd's Week, in Six Vastarals, written to 
throw ridicule on those of Ambrose I'hilips; but 
containing so much genuine coiidt! humour, and en- 
tcHaining pictures of country life, that theyheearne 
I)opular, not as satires, but on account of their in- 
‘trinsie merits, as afFording ‘a ])rospect of bis own 
Uanuitry.’ In an address to the ‘('ourteous rejuh'r,’ 
Gay says, ‘d'liou wilt not fitni niy sliejduTdesses 
idly piping on oaten reeds, but milking the kine, 
tying up tlie .slH riv(\s ; <^r, if the hogs are astian-, 
driving them to tiicir styes. My sheplierd gathereth 
none otb<T nosegays ))Ut what are the growth of our 
j own fields; he sleepclb icd mi<:«r myrtb* shades, 

I but under a hedge; nor doth he vigiiantly defend 
his flock from wolves, Iveeause there are n»)ne.’ This 
matter-of-faet view of rural life has been admirably j 
followed b\^('rab])e, with a moral aim and etfect to j 
whieh Gay never asjtired. Ahour this time the I 
poet !ilso pri/ihieed his Tririu, or the Art <>J Wdlkintj 
the Streets of Lo7id(Hi, and The Fnn, :i pw m in three 
books. 'I'lie former of these in the moek-lteroic 
style, in wliieli he was assisted ly Swit't, and gives 
' a graphic account of the dangers ami impediments 
then encountered in traversing the narrow, enoyded, 
ill-lighted, and vie(‘-infested tlioroiiehfares o(‘ the 
metropolis. Ilis jiaintings of city life are in the 
Dutidi style, low and familiar, hut eorn-etly ;ind j 
; fon.ihly drawn, "i’he t'ollowing .skebdi of th(‘ fre- 
' (juenters of book-stalls in the streetr' may still be 
: veritied;— 

! Volunifs on sheltered stalls expanded lie, 

I .And \’sirious science lures du! ]can;od toe; 

'file bending shelves ^vitli ])oiidcrous seludiasts groan, 

! And dee}> divines, to inoderii shops unknown ; 

! Here, like tlie bee, that on industrious wing-- 
j Collects the va,rious odours of the spring, 

■ W’alkcrs at leisure learning’s tlowg-s may si'oll, 

! Nr»r wuudi tlu' wasting of the miduij'ht <dl ; 

May lU'U’als suateli IVoni I’lutaiadi’s tattered page, 
i A mildewed Bacon, or StatgYra’s sage : 

Hero sauntering "'Ct>p, 

: ()’er Congreve vSinih', or over iJ’Urfey sleep ; 

Pleased semjistressos the I ,oekV fanual Bape unfold ; 
j And J><iuirts’*'^read Garth till ajiozems gnnv cold. 

The poet gives a lively and })ii'tures<]ue aeeount 
i of the great frost in London, wdieii a fair was held 
j oil the river Tliames;— 

I (3, roving muse I recall that wondrous year 
: When winter reigned in bleak Britannia’s air; 

When hoary d'baim's, witli frosted oziem erowiu'd, 

Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 

The wateA'innn, forlorn, ahoig the .sliore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar: 

See harnessed steeds desert the stony town, 

And wander roads unstable not their own ; 

Wheels o’er the hardened water smoothly glide, 

And raze with whitened tracks the slippery tide; 

Hei*e the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire; 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets a]>pear, 
And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair. 

♦ Bquirt Is the name of an apothecaiys boy in Qorth's ‘ Dis¬ 
pensary.* 


So, when a general bida the martial train 
Spread their encampment o*er the spacious plain^ 
Thick-rising tents a canvass city build, 

And the loud dice resound thtough all the field. 

In 1713, Gay brought out a comedy entitled The 
Wife of Bath; but it failed of success. His friends 
were anxious in bis behalf, and next year (July 1714), 
he writes with joy to Poiio—* Since you went out 
of the town, my Ivord Clarendon was appointed 
envoy-extraordinary to Ilanover, in the room of 
Lord Paget; and by making use of those friends, 
'which I entirely owe to you, he has accepted me for 
his secretary.’ The jioet accordingly quitted .is 
situation in the INIonmouth family, a)id accompanied 
Lord Clarendon on liis embas.sy. He seems, how¬ 
ever, to have held it only for about two months; for ' 
on the 23d of St;pteinber of the same year, Pope* 
welcomes liirn to Ills native soil, and counsels him, j 
now^ that the queen was dead, to write sonietliing I 
on the king, or prince, or i>rincess. Gay was an j 
anxious e-pectant of court favour, and he complied j 
with Pojk’s request. He wrote r poem on the prin- ) 
cess, .and the royal famiU w'ent to see his play of j 
What Li ye Call Ity i>roduced shortly after his return 1 
fn ri Hanover, in GI4. The piece was eminently j 
sucv.e.ssful; and Gay was stiiniilated to another dra- i 
iiuitic attempt <»f a similar nature, entitled Three \ 
Hours A fter Marriaye. Some personal satire and j 
indecent dialogues in this ])iece, together 'with the j 
im]>robabillty of the plot, sealed its fate with the i 
public. It soon fell into disgrace; and its author, 
buing afrMi<l tli.it Pope an<l Arbutlinot would suffer ' 
injury from tbeir supposed connexion with it, took ; 

‘ all the ,«hamc on himself.’ Gay was silent and j 
•Icjt'Cted for some time; but in 1720 ho published 
his poems by sulxsicrijition, and realised a sum of 
£ 1 (M)o. He receiveil.also, a ])resentof South-Seastock, 
and was suppose<l to lu* worth £20,000, all of which 
In lost bv the explosion of that fainous delusion, 
iiiis serious cabiinity to one fond of finery in dress 
and living only ]>ronq)ted to fartlier literary exer- ' 
tion. In 1724, Gay lu'ought out another drama, 
The Captivfs, which was acted with moderate suc¬ 
cess; and ill 1726 lie wrote a volume of fables, 
di'sigiicd for the s}>ccial improvement of the Duke 
of Oumberland, wlio certainly did not learn mercy 
or humanity from them. The accession of the 
jirince and princess to the throne seemed to augur 
wall for the fortunes of Gay; but be was o^y 
otlcred the situation of gentleman usher to one of 
the young princesses, and considering this an insult, 
he rejected it. Ilis genius proved his best patron. 
In 1726, 8wift came to England, and resided two 
months with Pojk! at Twickenham. Among other 
plans, tlie dean of St Patrick suggested to Gay the 
idea of a Newgate pastoral, in which the charac¬ 
ters should bo thieves and highwaymen, and the 
JUyyar's Opera was the result. AVheii finished, the 
two friends were douhtful of the success of the piece, 
but it was received with uuhoimdcd applause. The 
songs ami music aided greatly its popularity, and 
there vi'as also the recommendation of political satire; 
for the quarrel between Peaebum and Lockit was 
ail allusion to a iiersonal collision between Walpole 
and bis colleague, Lord Townsend. The spirit and 
variety of the piece, in 'which song and sentiment 
are so happily iiitennixed with vice and rogueiy, 
still render the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ a favourite 'wdth 
the public; but as Gay has succeeded m making 
highwaymen agreeable, and even attractive, it can* 
not be commended for its moral tendency. Of this 
'vve suspect the Epicurean author thought little. Th^ 
opera had a run of sixty-three nights, and became 
tlie rage of town and country. ItB success hi4'a|lK> 

_ « _ ^ 
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the effect of giving rise to the English opera, a spe- 'I’hat Bowzybeus who could sweetly sing, 

cies of light comedy enlivened by songs and music, Or with the rosinetl bow torment the string; 

which for a time supplanted the Italian opera, witli 'I’liat Bowzybeus who, with lingers’ speed, 

all its exotic and elaborate graces. Gay tried a Could call soft warblings from the breathing reed ; 

8 e(inel to the ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ iinder the title of That Bowzyhens wlio, with jocund tongue, 

Polly; but as it was supposed to contain sarcasms Ballads, and roundelays, and catches sung; 
on the court, the lord chamberlain prohibited its They loudly laugh to see tlu^ damsel’s fright, 
representation. Tlie poet had recourse to piiblicii- And in disport surround the drunken wight. 


tion; and such was the zeal of his friends, and the 
effect of party spirit, that while the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
realised f(W him only alx)nt £400, * Polly* produced 
a profit of £1100 or £1200. The Duchess of iMurl- 
borougii gave £100 as her subscription for .a copy, 
i Gay had now amassed £3000 by his writings, Avhich 
I he resolved to keei) ‘ entire and sacred.’ lie was at 
I the same time received into the house of his kind 
' patrons tlie Duke and Duchess of (picensbcrry, with 
I whom he spent the remainder of liis life. Jiis only 
i literary occupation was composing additional fables, 

I and corresponding oc‘casionally with Po])e and i 
, Swift. A sudden attack of inllammatory fi'ver 
I hurried him out of life in three days, lie died on ; 

the 4th of Deeeml)tT 1732. Pope's letter to Swift ! 
j announcing the event was indorsed by tin* latter: 
i ‘On my dear friend Mr (hay’s death. Peeiived, 
j December 15th, hut not read till the 2<Uh, hy an i 
I impulse fondx^ding some misfortum?.’ Tlie friend- i 
! ship of these eminent men seems to h.ave been sin- j 
cere and tender; and nothing in the life of Swift is I 
more touching or honourable to his memory, than I 
those passages in his letters where the reeollectinn { 
of Gay melted lii.s haughty stoicism, and awakened 
his deci) though unavjiiling sorro^^. l’oi>e, always | 
more affectionate, was equally grieved hy the lo.ss of 
him whom he has characterised as— 

Of manners gentle, of afieetions mild : 

! In wit a man, ‘'inii)licity a child. 

Gay was buried in Westminster abbey, wlicre a i 
handsome monument was erected to his memory by ! 

! the Duke and Duchess of Qin^ensberry, The works I 
of this easy and lovmhJe son of the inu.ses Itave lost 
much of their popularity. He has the lieeutiousn(*ss, 
without the elegance, of Prior. His fables arc still, 
however, the l>est we possess; and if they hav(‘ 
not the nationality or rich humour and archness of 
La Fontaine’s, tlie subieets of them are light and 
pleasing, and the versification always smooth and 
correct. The Hare with Many I'rieu(h is dtaihtless 
drawn from Gay’s own experience. In the Court of 
Deaths he aims at a higlier order of poetry, and inar- 
shals his ‘ dist^ases dire' with a strong and glcKimy 
power. IIi.s song of JJ/uch-Eyed Susan^ and the 
ballad Ixiginning ‘ Twas when the seas were ro.aring,’^ 
are full of eliaracteristic tenderness and lyrical me-*^ 
lody. The latter is said by (’owper to have Ih cii 
the joint production of Arhuthnot, Swift, and Gay. 

I17ie Country Ballad Binyn\'\ 

[Froan ‘ Dio Shophcrtl'M Week.'J 

Sublimer straires, O rustic muse ! prepare ; 

Forget awhile the bam and dairy’s cure; 

Thy homely voice to loftier numbers raise. 

The drunkard’s flights rcf|uire sonorous lays; 

With Bowzybeus’ songs exalt thy vme, 

While rocks and woods the various notes_rehear.se. 

’Twas in the season when the reapei-s’ toil 
Of the ripe harvest ’gan to rid the soil; 

Wide through fclte field was seen a goodly rout, 

Clean damsels bound the gathered sheaves about; 

The lads with sharpened hook and sweating brow 
Cut down the labours of the winter plough. * * 

M'hen fast asleep th^ Bowzybeus snioii, ( 

His hat and oaken staff lay close beside; 


Q Ah, Bowzjbee, why didst thou stay .‘^o long! 
p Tlie mugs were large, the drink was wondrous .strong ! 
J Thou Khould’st have left the fair before ’twas niglit, 

. But thou sat’.st toj)ing till tlie morning light. 

- (,’icely, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout, * 
And kissed with smaeking lip the .snoring lout 

J; (For custom says, * Whoe’er this venture ja-oves. 

For sueli a kiss demands a pair of glr)ves'). 

|j By her exum])le Dorcas bolder grows, 

And ]duva a tiekling straw' w itliin liH nose. 

, lie rubs his nostril, and in wonted jol;e 
J '1'1 k‘ sneering stniins w ith stammering spce<*h hespnke : 
|. : To yon, my lads, I'll .sing my carols (»’er ; 

J . As for the maids, I’ve something else in .-tore. 

' No .sooner ’gan lie raise his tuneful song, 

, But lads an<l la.s-<*s round about him thicng. 

Not ballad singer ]ila<‘ed above the crowd 
’ j Sings with a note so .shrlHinir sweet and hrid ; 

; Nor parisli-eleik, who ealN the psalm ><> (d .«r, 
i I.ike Bow/yheus soothes the attentisc tar. 

, ! Of nature’s laws his carols fir-t begun, 

I j Wliy ibe grave owl can never face th<* sun. 

J j For owls, as swains <.loerse, dele-'t tlie liglif, 

J i And only sing and set k their pi'e\ by night, 

( How turnips bide their swelling lieads below, 
i Ami how the closing eeleuoris upwards gr.*u ; 
i IIow' Will-a-wisp misleads night tiiritig elowiw 
O’er hills, ami sinking bogs, and ]*athless doun*. 

()r stars he told that slioot with sinning trail. 

.\nd of tlie gbov-worm's light ih.at g-ilds his tail. 

' He sung- wheie woodeiK'k'' iti the sumim r feed, 

I And in wluit climates tliey renew tln-ir breed 
. j (Some think to northern coastN their fligdit lliey ti*ml, 

, ; t h' to the moon iti midiilght hour-' a- -etid) ; 

Where swallows in the winter's ■voasoii keep, 

And liou iht drow sy bat atid doiinouso p j 
[ H<*w nature doe* tlc' piqipy’s eyelid elovf^ 

'I'lll the bright sun has tiiue liitu s set ami ro-e 
I fFor huntsmen by their long tgxjK rietjet find. 

J 'lhat j)tip[)ies still \iine rolling wi,i,s are bliml). 

Now’ he goes mi, uml sings (>f fairs and show s, 

. For still iH'w fairs }>(*fore his eyes an -e. 

IIow’ pedleix' stulhs with glittering tovs are laid, 

'file various fairings of the eouutrv maid. 

Fong silken laces liang upon i1k‘ twine, 

And rows of pins ami amber bracelets shine; 

- lIow' the tiglit lass knives, combs, and wj^ 'ors spi(‘s, 
And looks on thimbles witli «le,siring t vt's, 

' fff lotteries next with tuneful note he t(dd, 

W’liere silver spoons are won, and rings of gold, 
d’he lads and lasses trudge the street ahmg, 

And all the fair is crowiled in lii.s song. 

'J’he mountebank now treads the stage, and sells 
lli.s pills, his balsams, and his ngue-Kpells ; 

Now o'er and o’er the nimble tumbler spring.*:, 

And on the rope the venturous maiden swings ; 

Jack Puddiijg, in his jiarty-coloureil jacket, 

To.sse.s the glove, ami jokes at every paekr t. 

Of raree-showH he sung, arid Puncii's feats, 

Of pockets picked in crowals, ami various cheats. 

- Then sad he sung ‘ The Children in the Wmid,* 

(Ah, barbarous niielc, stained with infant blood !) 

How blackberries they plucked in deserts wild, 

And fearless at the glittering faulchion smiled ; 

Their little corjise the rohin-redbreoats founds 
And strewed with pious hill the leaves around. 

^h, gentle birds > if this verse lasts so lau& 

Your names shall live for ever in my song.) 
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For ‘ Duxorn Joan' ho sung the doubtful strife, 

How tlio sly sailor made the maid a wife. 

To louder strains ho raised his voice, to tell 
What woful wars in ‘ Chevy Chase’ befell, 

When ‘ Percy drove the deer with hound and horn; 
Wars to be wept by children yet unborn !’ 

Ah, Witherington ! more years thy life had crowned, 

If thou hadst never heard the horn or hound ! 

Vet shall the squire, who foii^lit on bloody stumps, 

Uy future bards be wailed in doleful dumi)S. 

‘ All in the land of Kssex’ next he elmunts. 

How to sleek innres starch (Quakers turn crallants: 

How the grave brother stood on bank so green— 

Hajq>y for him if mures had never been ! 

I 'I’lnuj be was seized with a religious 4jiu»hn, 

And on a smldcn sung the hun<lredth ]»sa\ni. 

He •'Ung of* 'j’afly Welhli’ ami ‘Sawii<‘y Scot,’ 

* I/illy-bullero' and the * Irish 'I'rot.’ 

Why shojild 1 t»*ll of* llatenuui’or of‘Slmn.’ 

Dr ‘ W antley’s Dragon' slain by valiant Alonre, 

‘The Bower of Bo'^annaid,’ or * Bobin Hood,* 

And hou' the ‘ gra^'^i now grows where Troy tov ti stood C 
His carols c< as«Ml ; th<‘ listening maids and swains 
Seem still to hoar some soft imjterft'ct strain-^. 

Sinlden he ros<', an<l, as he reels along, 
i Swears kis'g's s\’.<‘et should well reweid his .'•ong. 
j Tin; <lamsels laughing llv ; the gitldv clown 
Again u[ion a w heat-sheaf dro]»s adown ; 

Tlie powtM' that guards the drunk his bleep atleinD, 

I Till, ruddy, like his face, the sun descends. 

[ WftlLintj the of i 

( [ I'rom ‘ Ti i\ia.y 

Through witiicr "tn'ets to ^tet r \our course aright, 

How t(* walk clean by <iay, and safe by night; 

, How jostling crowds w lili prudence to decliinq 
Wlna> to assert the wall, and when resign, 

1 sing ; thou, 'I'rlvia, goddes-, ai<l my song, 

Through spacious streets coinbnd thy banl alon.' ; 

By thee transportcil, 1 sceundy stray j 

j Where winding alleys lead the douiuful wa\ ; 
j TIk* silent court and ojicning s<juarc c,\|dorc, 

[ And lojig jaMplcxing bim-^ unlrod before. 

I 'I’o pave thy realm, and smooth the broken wa\s, 

I Barth frfun her womb a llinty tribute pays; 

For thee the sturdy jiatior thumps the ground. 

Whilst every stroke his lalaturingJungs resound ; 

For thee the seaveiiger bivls kennels glide 
Within their luainds, and In aps of dirt Hubsid> . 

My youthful l‘osom bums with tliirs^ id‘fame. 

Fnuu the great theme to buibl a glorious name; 

To tread lu paths to amdent banis uni:uown, 

And bind my temples with a civic crown: 

But more my couiurv’s love demamls my lavs ; 

My country’s be the protit, mine the praise I 

Wljeii the black youth at chosen stands rejoici*. 

And ‘ clean your shoes’ r<*sounds from every voice ; 

, M hen late, ilieir miry sides stage-coaches show-, 

! And their stiff hores through the town move slow ; 

; Wlien all the Mull in leafy ruin lies, 
i And damsels iirst renew' their oyster cries; 

I Theti let tJie prudent walker shoes provide, 

1 Not of the Spanish or Morocco liide ; 

* The w'ooden heel may raise the dancer’s bound. 

And w'ith the srnllojjed to[) his step be crowned; 

I/Ot fimi, well-hammered .soles protect thy feet 
Through freezing snows, and rains, and soaking sleet. 
Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 

Each stone w'ill wrencii the unwary step aside; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

And, when too short the modish shoes are worn, 
you'll judge the seasons by your shooting cori». 

Nor should it prove thy less important care, 

To choose a proper coat for wdnteirs wear. 


Now in thy trunk thy D’Oily habit fold, 

The silken drugget ill can fence the cold ; a 
T he frieze’s spongy nap is soaked with rain. 

And showers soon dnuich the can»blet’s cockled grain; 
True Witney' broadcloth, with its shag unaliom, 
Unpicrced in in the lasting tempest worn : 

Be this the horseman’s fence, for who would wear 
Anii<l the town the spoils of liussia’s bear? 

Within the roquelaurc's clasi) thy hands arc pent, 
Hands, that, stretched forth, invading harms prevent. 
Let the loo]>e(l bavoroy the fop embrace, 

Or his 4loep cloak bcNj)attcre(l o’erw'ith lace. 

That garmeut best the winter’s rage defends, 

WhoH«; amj»lc form w itliout one plait depends ; 

By various names- in various counties known. 

Yet held in all tlie true surtout alone ; 

Be tliine of kersey firm, though small the cost, 

Then bmve unwet the min, unchilbvl the frobt. 

If the strong cane sujjport thy walking hand, 
Clialnnen no longer shall the wall command ; 

Fv«-n sturdy carmen sliall thy nod obey, 

Ami rattling coaebes stop to make thee way: 

'fhis shali flin'ct thy cautious tread aright, 

'flmugh not one glaring lamp ei/.vcri night. 

Let beaux their can(*s, with atnlx'r tipt, produce ; 

B<‘ theirs f<*r einjdy sbow% but thine for use. 

1 ;:i!«lcd chariots v.lub* they loll at ease, 

And lazily insure a life’s disease; 

While softer ehni' tlie tawdry load convey 
'fo court, to WhiteV.-' assemblies, or the play ; 
Ko'-y-eomplexioned Health thy steps sit tends, 

Ami exen-iso tlsy lusfisig y.aitli ileb nds. 

Imprudent men HeavenT choicest gifts profane: 
'fhus some beneath their arsn support the esme; 

'1 he iliriy point oft checks tlse Ciireless p.n'C, 

And mirv sjiois the clesm cravat disgrace. 

(»h ! may I never such mi-fortune meet I 
.May no .-m h vicious walkers crowal the sti-eet! 

May ProvidciK C oVrslnule me with her w'ing*^, 

\Vhile the bold Muse experienced danger sings I 

Sont/. 

Sweet waunnn i- lilvC the lair dower in its lustre, 
AVhich in the garden enamels the ground ; 

Near it the be*'S, in play, llutter and cluster, 

And gaudy buttcrilics frolic around. 

But when ('Tua* plucked, ‘tis no longer nlluiing, 

To ro\ent-(iarden ’tis sent (as yet sweet), 

There fade-*, ami shrinks, and ^rows past all enduring, 
Bots, stink'*, and dies, and is trod under feet. 

[T/ic Poet and the 
[T'rorn the ‘ Tables.’] 

I hate the man who builds his munc 
Du ruins cf another’s fame: 

Thus prudes, by characters o’ertlirovm, 

Imagine that they raise their own ; 

Thus scribblers, covetous of praise, 

'I'liink sbinder can transplant the bays. 

Beatities ami banis have equal pride, 

M’ith both all rivals arc decried : 

AVho praises Lesbia’s eyes and feature, 

Must call her sister ‘awkward creature;’ 

F'or the kind flattery's sure to chann, 

MTicn w'o some other nymph disarm. 

As in the cool of early day 
■ A poet sought the sw’cets of May, 

'J'he garden’s fragrant breath ascciuls. 

And every stalk with odour bends; 

A rose he plucked, he gazed, admired, 

Thus singing, as the muse inspired—• 

• A town in Oxfordrtiiro. 

» A Joseph, wrap-rascal, Ac, 

3 A chocolate-house in St James’s Street. 
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* Go, Rose, my Chloe’s bosom grace; 

How happy should I prove, 

Might I supply that envied place 
With never-fading love! 

There, Phenix-like, beneath her eye, 

Involved in fragrance, bum and die. 

Know, hapless flower I that thou shalt find 
More fragrant roses there: 

I see thy withering head reclined 
With envy and despair! 

One common fate we both must prove; 

You die with envy, T with love.’ 

‘ Sparc your comparisons,’ replied 
An angry Rose, who grew beside. 

‘Of all mankind, you should not flout us ; 
What can a poet do without us ? 

In every love-song roses bloom ; 

AVe lend you colour and perfume. 

Poes it to Chloe’s cliamis conduce. 

To found lier praise on our abuse? 

Must wc, to flatter her, be made 
To wither, envy, pine, and fade f 


Tlit CoMvt of Death. 

Death, on a solemn night of state. 

In all his pomp of terror sate : 

The attendants of his gloomy reign, 

Diseases dire, a ghastly train ! 

Crowd the vast court. With hollow tone, 

A voice thus thundered from the throne : 

‘ This night our ministor wo iiame. 

Let every servant speak his claim ; 

Merit shall bear this ebon wand.’ 

All, at the word, stretelied forth their lutnd. 

Fever, with buniing heat ])ossossod, 
Advanced, and for the wand addressed ; 

‘ 1 to the n'oekl}” bills a]>pea]. 

Let those express my fervent zeal; 

On every slight occasion near, 

With violence I persevere.’ 

Next Gout appears with limping puce, 
Pleads how he shift.s from place to phua*; 
From head to foot how swift lie flies. 

And every joint and sinew jdies; 

Still working when he seems supplest, 

A most tenacious stubborn guest. 

A haggard spectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus asserts his due: 

‘ ’Tis I who taint the sweetest joy. 

And in the shape of love destroy. 

My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face. 
Prove my pretension to the place.’ 

Stone urged his overgrowing force ; 

And, next, Consumption’s meagre cors<*, 

With feeble voice that scarce was heard. 
Broke with short coughs, his suit preferred : 

* Let none object my lingering way; 

I gain, Like Fabius, by delay ; 

Fatigue and weaken every foe 
By long attack, secure, though slow.’ 

Plague represents his rapid power, 

Who thinned a nation in an hour. 

All spoke their claim, and hoped the wand. 
Now expectation hushed the band, 

When thus the monarch from the throne: 

‘ Merit was ever modest known. 

What, no physician speak his right I 
None bore ! nut fec.s their toils requite. 

Let then Intemperance take the wand. 

Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 

You, Fever, Gout, and all the rest 
(Whom wary men as foes detest), 

Forego your claim. No more protend ; 
Intemperance is esteemed a friend; 


He shares their mirth, their social joys, 
And as a courted guest destroys. 

The charge on him must justly fall, 

Who finds employment for you all.* 

The Hare and Many Fnemh. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 

'J’hc child, whom many fathers share, 

Hath seldom known a father’s care. 

’Tis thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many, randy find a friend. 

A Hare, who in a civil way, 

Complied witlj cvcyylhing, like rjA V, 

AVas known by all tlic V)cstial train, 

AVho haunt the wood, or gra/c flic jdain. 
Her care was never to oflend, 

And (‘\crv creature was In'r friend. 

As forth slic wi'iit at early dav. n, 

I'o ta‘<tc the <lcw-besj»rinkled lawn, 

Pehind slie hears the hunter’s crie*. 

And from the deep-mouthed thunder file : 
She starts, she slops, she ]>iints for breath ; 
She hears the near advam’e of d<'atli; 

She doiildes, to ini-lead th<' hound, n 
And im'asnres back Inu* mazy round ; 

'J’lll, fainting in tin' public way, 

Half dead with fear she tra-piiig lay ; 

AVhat transport in lier bosom grew, 

AVhen first the Horse apjxared in \ii w ! 
Let me, says she, y<ojr baid; ascend, 

And owe my safety t<> a fro nd. 

Abtu know my f<‘< t brtray iny flight, 
d'o friendsliip evi rv burdin's light, 
d'lie llors<* ro}die'l : Poor lionest. Push, 

It grieves my lu'art to sei' thoi‘ tliiH ; 

Re <'omforted, ndief is near. 

For all your frit nds are in the rear. 

She next the statidy Rull implored, 

Ami thus replied the jnighiy lord*. 

Since every Iteast alive can tidl 
d’hut I sincerely wish you well, 

1 may, without offeiici, j)ret<-nd 
To talte tlu‘ freedom of a fritnul. 
love ealls me lienee ; a favonrite cow 
lixjx'cts jiic near von barby-inow; 

Atid when a liuly^s in the case, 

Ab)u know, all other thing's give ]>la<’c. 

To leave you thus iniglit seem unkind ; 
Rut see, the ( io.it is just behind. 

'I'hc (ioat remarked her ytul^e was Ingb, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 

My bark, says he, may do you liarrn, 

The Shee])’s at hand, and wool is warm. 
The Sliecp was fee-ble, juid complained 
His sides a load of wool sustainecl; 

Said lie was .slotv, ('onfesse<l his fears, 

For hounds eat shecj) as well as hares. 

Slie now the trotting Calf addressed, 

To save from tleatli a friend distressed. 
Shall J, says he, of tender age, 

In this iinpoi-tant core engage? 

Older and abler passed you by ; 

How strong arc those, hoW weak am I ! 
Shouhl I presume to bear you hence, 

Those friends of mine may take otfenci-. 
Kxcufic me, then. You know my heart; 
But dearest friends, alas ! must part. 

How shall we all lament ! Adieu ! 

For, see, the hounds arc just in view I 

The lAm^ and the Traveller* . 

Accept, young prince, the moral lay, 

And in these talcs mankind survey; 
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With early virtues plant your breast, 

The specious arts of vice detest. 

Princes, like beauties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of truth; 

Learn to contemn all praise betimes. 

For flattery is the nurse of crimes : 
Friendshii) by sweet reproof is shown 
(A virtue never near a throne) ; 

In courts sucli freedom must offend, 

There none presumes to be a friend. 

To.those of your exalted station, 

F.ach courtier is a dedication. 

Must I, too, flatter like the rest, 

And turn my morals to a jest 1 

The muse disdains to steal from tliose 

Who thrive in courts by fulsome prose. 

Ibit sliull 1 hide your real praise, 

Or tell y<vu what a nation says ? 

They in your infant l>osom trace 
The virtues of your royal race ; 

In the fair dawning of your mind 
Disccrii you generous, mild, and kind : 

They you grieve to iicur d.i•'tress-, 

Aii(l jjant alrf-ady to redress. 

(io on, the licight <d‘good attain, 

Nor l^t, a nation hope in vain ; 

For hence nyc justly may presago 
The virtues of a rij)(;r age. 

True ('emrage sluill your l) 0 '^.om fire, 

And futnrt' aetions own yoiir sire. 

(’nwards are erne], Imt tlie brave 
Love merey, and delight to save. 

A 'figer, roaming for his ju'ey. 

Sprung on a 'fravelier in tlie way ; 

'J'Ih.' pn'.srratt' game a I don .spies. 

And on the greedy tyrant flies ; 

M’ith minghal roar rcsonmls the wot.d, 

Their te(‘tli, tlieir claws, distil with blood ; 
'i’ill, vanf[uished ly the Lion's strongth, 

The spotted foe extends his length. 

'J’he man he.soiight tlie shaggy lord, 

And on his knees for life imjdorcMl; 

His life tlie generous hero gave. 

'fogether walking tsi his <‘ave, 

The Lion thus bespoke liis guest: 

W'hat hardy beast shall dare contest 
My inatehh’ss strengtli ? You saw the light, 
And must attest my pmver and right. 

J-'orced to forego their native nome, 

My starving slaves at di^tanee roam; 
'Within tliese woo<ls I reign alone ; 

The houndlcs.s forest is my own. 

Dears, wolves, and all the savage brood, 
Have dyed the regal den with blood. 

The.so carcasse.s on either hand, 

Tho.se bone.s that whiten all tihe land, 

Aly former deeds and triumphs tell, 

Dencath these jaws what numbers fell. 

True, says the man, the strength 1 saw 
Alight well the brutal nation awe : 

But shall a monarch, brave like you, 

Place glory in so false a view i 
Robbers invade their neighbour’s right. 

Be loved ; let justice bound your might. 
Mean arc ambitious heroes’ boasts 
Of wasted lands and slaughtered ho.sts. 
Pirates their power by munlers gain ; 

Wise kings by love and mercy reign. 

To me your clemency hath shown 
The virtue worthy of a throne. 

Heaven gives you power above the rest, 

Like Heaven, to succour the distrest. 

The case is plain, the monarch said ; 

False glory hath my youth misled; 

For beasts of prey, a servile train. 

Have been the flatterers of my reign. 


,You reason well. Yet tell me, friend, 

Hid ever you in courts attend ! 

For all my fawning rogues agree, 

That human heroes rule like me. 

Farewell to Blouik’-Eycd Btumiu 

All in the downs the fleet was moored, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 

When black-eyed Sufian came aboard. 

Oh ! where shall I my true love find? 

Tell me, yQ jovial sailors, tell me true. 

If my sweet William sails among the ci'cw? 
William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billow to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 

He sighed, and cast his eye.s bedow: 

The cord .‘<li<les swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And (quick as lightning) on the deck he stands. 
So sweet the lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close Ills pinions to hi.s breast 
(If chance his mate’s shrill call lie hear), 

Amt drops at once into her nest. 

7'he noblest captain in the Butish fleet 
Alight envy William’s lip those kissc.s sweet. 

O ! Su.san, Susan, lovely dear, 

ATy vows shall ever true remain ; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye li.st, yc winds ! rnv heart shall be 
'I’hc faithful compass that still points to thee. 
Believe not what the landmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind; 
They'll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In eveiy ])ort a mistress find : 

^'cs, ye.s, believe them when they tell thee so. 

For tiiou art pro.sent where.^oeVr I go. 

If to fair Indials coast we sail. 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

'i'hy skin is ivory so white. 

7'hus every beauteous object that I view, 

Wakc.s in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 
Though battle call me from thy arms, 
liCt not m 3 ' pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. 
The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard } 

They kis.sed, she sighed, he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land, 

Adieu ! she cries, and waved her lily hand. 

A Ballad, 

[From the ?’] 

’Twas wlien the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look ; 

Her head was crow ned with willows, 

That trembled o’er the brook. 

Twelve months are gone and over, 

And nine long tedious days ; 

Why didst thou, venturous lover, 

WTiy didst thou trust the seas? 

Cease, cease thou cruel ocean, ^ 

And let my lover rest: 

Ah I what’s thy troubled motion 
To that witlun ray hioast I 
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I’he irierchant robbed of pleasure, 

Secs tempests in despair; 

But what’s the loss of tif asure, 

^0 losing of iny dear ? 

Should you some coast be laid on, 

^'liore gold and diiituonds grow, 

You’d find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

How can they say that nature 
Has nothing made in vain ; 

Why then, iKuicath the water. 

Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep. 

To wreck the wandering lover. 

And leave the maid to weep. 

All melancholy lying, 

'J'hus wailed she for her dear ; 

Bepaid each Mast with sighing, 

Each billow with a tear. 

When o’er the white wave stooping 
His floating corpse slu- s]>icd, 

Then, like a lily drooping. 

She bowed her head, and dii‘d. 

THOMAS TARNKLU 

Another friend of Pope and Swift, and one of the 
i popular authors of that jicriod, was Thomas I’ar- 
! NELL (1679-1718). His father possessed consider¬ 
able estates in Ireland, hut was descended of an 
[I English family long settled at Congleton, in Clie- 
j shire. The poet was born and educated in Dublin, 



Xliomas I’amcll. 


j Trent into sacred orders, and was appointed arch- 
I deacon of Clogher, to wdiich was afterwards added, 
through the influence of Swift, the vicarage of Fin- 
glaas, in the diocese of Dublin, worth j£40<j a-year. 
Parnell, like Swift, disliked Ireland, and seems to 
have considered his situation there a clieerless and 
irksome banishment. As permanent residence at 
their livings was not then insisted upon on the part 
of the clergy, Parnell lived chiefly in London. He 
married a young lady of beauty and merit, Aliss 
Anne Minchen, who died a few years after their 
union. His grief for her loss preyed upon his 
spirits (whicli had always been unequal), and bur¬ 
ned iiim into intcmperauoe. He died on the 16th 
of Octdliar 1716» at Chester, on his way to Ireland. 


Paniell was an accomplished scholar and a delight¬ 
ful companion. His hfe was written by Coklamith, 
who was proud of his distinguished countryman, 
considering him the lost of the great school that hod 
nuxlelled itself uinm the ancients. Parneirs works 
arc of a mis(‘cllaneou8 nature—translations, songs, j 
h)mms, epistles, ikv. His most celebrated pUnjc is j 
the Jlennit, familiar to imwt readers from their in¬ 
fancy. I’opc* jironounccd it to be * very good,* and i 
its sw'(*etne88 of diction and picturesque solemnity 
of style must always ])lca8e. His Aifjht lUere on ! 
JMtih was indirectly preferred by (loldsrnith to j 
Gray’s celebrated Elegy; but few men of taste or | 
feeling will subseriU* to such an opinion. In the j 
‘ Night Piece,’rarnell meditate.s among the tombs. '»! 
Tired with poring over tlie pages of seiuK)hneu and | 
sages, he sallies out at midnight to thc^cliurchyard— j 

How deep yon azure dyes the sky ! | 

Where orbs of gold uimumbered lie ; j 

While tliroiigh their ranks, in silver pride, j 

The nether crescent seems to glide. ! | 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breatbe, || 

’J'he lake is smooth and ekar beneath, ! 

Where once again the sj)angled show | 

Descends to meet our eyt‘s l^elow. | j 

'I'he grouiifls, whicli on tlic right aspi»t, J 

In dimnos from the view retire : |! 

The left presents a place of graves, | 

Whose wall the silent water laves. i 

That steeple guides thy dmilttful slglit ! j 

Among the livid gleams of night. ; 

There ])uss, with juelancholy stale, I 

By all tlie solemn heK])s of fate, | 

And think, as softly snd you tread } 

Above the venerable dead, 

* Time was, like tliee, they life }><•?.,sesM'd, | 

And time shall he tlnit thou slmlt re.^l.’ 

Those witli heviding osier hound, j 

^ 'i'hat nameless heave the erumhled ground, { 

khiiek to the glancing thought disclose 
Where toil and poverty repose. ■ 

The flat smooth stones that hear a iian.i', 

'J'lie ebisers slender help to fume ! 

(\\'hieh, ere our set of friends <lecay, ,! 

Their frecjuent steps may wear away), j 

A middle race of mortals own, 

Men, half aTuhitious, all unknown. 

The marble toihhs that rise on high, 

Whose dead in Aaulted arches lie, , 

I\'hose pillars swell witli 8eulpture<l “.tones, ; 

Arms, angels, epitaphs, and hones ; j 

These all the poor remains of state, i 

Ailoni the rich, or j>raise tlu; great, 

Who, while on earth in fame they live, i 

Are senseless of tlie fame they give, 

T/tc lien nit. | 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, | 

From youth to age a reverend hennit greiv; i 

The m(»s8 his bed, the cave his humble cell, | 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well; j 

Remote from men, with Go<i he passed liis day s, | 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. j 

A life so sacred, such serene re][) 08 e, \ 

Seemed heaven itself, till cnie suggestion rose— 

That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; j 

This sprung some doubt of Providence’s sway ; | 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, ! 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost. ' 

So, when a smooth expanse receives impressed 
Calm nature’s image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees dejiendtng grt^w, 

And skies beneath yvith answering colourj ^ow; 

But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, ' 

Swift rufHing circles curl on every side, 
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And glimraering fra^ents of a broken sun, 

Banks, trties, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if books, or swains, rejiort it right 
(For yet by swains alone tlic world he knew. 

Whose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew), 

JIc quits his cell ; the pilgriin-stnfl'he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; 

Then, with t)ic rising sun, a journey went. 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the j>athle8s gi*ass. 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass; 

But, when the Houthern sun had wanned the day, 

A youth came posting o’er a cr(issing way ; 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 

Ami soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair; 

Then, near ai)proaehing, ‘ Father, hail !’ he cried. 
And, ‘ Hail, my son !’ the reverend sire replied. 
W'ords followed words, from qmrstion answer flowed, 
And talk, of various kind, dcceive<l the road ; 

't ill eacli with other pleased, and loath to part. 

While in their age they difler, join in heart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy hound, 

Thus us(“ful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now .sunk the siin ; tlic elusitig hour of day 
Fame onward, munthsl oVr with s< ’ er gray ; 

Nature, in silence, hl<l the world rep<>s(', 

^\'heu, near tlic road, a stately ]>ala<e rose. 

7'licre, hy tin* moon, through ranks of tre€‘s they pass, 
Whose verdure crowned th(‘ir sloping .sides with grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the d<un<‘ 

Still made his house tlie wandering slranger'.s horm.’ ; 
Yet still the kindnc", from a thirst <.f praise, 

Proved the vjiin fhuirisli of ex}»ensive chm*. 

'I'lie pair arrive ; tlie Uveiled servants wait: 

Their lord receives tliem at the |)onijM>us gut<-; 

'I’lie table groans witli costly piles (d food, 

And all is iiiort! than hospitably good. 

'I'hcn le<l to rest, the day’s long toil they <lrown, 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heap.s of down. 

At length dis morn, and, at the dawn of day, 

.Mong the wide canals the zopliyrs play ; 

Fresh o’er the gJiy partciTcs the hrc(‘zes ciXK:‘p, 

And .shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 

Fp rise tlie guests, obedient to tlic call, 

An early baiujind dockeil the splcmlid hall; 

Uich lu.scious wine a golden goldet graced, 

W’hicli tin? kind master forced the^aiests to ta.ste. 
Then, ]deased and thankful, from the porch they go ; 
And, hut the landlord, none had cause of wo; 

His cup wa.s vanished ; for in secret guise. 

The younger guest jiurhuncd the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
fUistening and basking in the summer my. 

Disordered stop.s to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 

So seemed the sire, uhen, far upon the mad, 

The shining spoil his wily partner showed. 

He stopped with silence, ^^alkcd with trembling heart, 
And much he wished, bin durst not ask to part; 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it liard 
That generou.s actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds. 

The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 

A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 

And beasts to coveit scud across tlio plain. 

Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat 
To seek for skelter at a neighbouring seat. 

Twas built with turrets on a rising ground, 

And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 

Its owner’s temper, timorous and severe, 

Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 

Aff near the miser’s heavy door they drew, 

Fierce^ rising jfusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble lightning, mixed with showers, began. 
And o*er their heads loud rolling thunders ran; 


Here long they knock, but knock or call in raiii) 
Driven by the wind, and Mattered by the rain. 

At length some pity warmed the master’s breast 
(’Twa.s then his threshold first received a guest) ; 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 

And half lie •w'eleonus in the shivering pair; 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And Nature’s fervour through their limbs recalls; 
Bread (;f the eoarse.st sort, with meagre wine, 

(Kaeh hardly granted), served them both to dine; 
And when the tempest first appeared to cease, 

A ready warning bid tlicni part in peace. 

With still remark, the pondering hennit viewed, 

Ill one so rich, a life so p<tor and rude; 

And why should such (wiihin himself he cried) 

Lock the lo.st wealth a thousand want beside? 

But what new marks of wouder soon take place 
In every settling feature of his face, 

When, from hi.s vest, the young companion bore 
'Jdiat cu]), the generous landlord owned before, 

And paid ywofusely with the jnecious bowl, 

The stirit“<J kindness of thi.s churlish soul! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 

The sun emerging, ojk-h an azun .sky ; 

frosher green the smelling leavc.s di.«|)lay, 

A^ d, glittering us they tremble, cheer the day: 

■ tie weather courts them from their poor retreat, 
And the glad muster bolts the weary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim’s bosom wrought 
With all the travail rif uncertain thought: 

His partner’.s a<*ts without their c:uise appear; 

’Twas there* a vice*, and seemed a madness here: 
Detesting that, and [utying this, ho goes, 

Lost ami confounded with tlie variou.s .show.s. 

Nfov night’s dim shades again involve the sky ; 
Again the wanderer’s want a ])lace to lie ; 

Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 

The .«oil improved around, the mansion neat, 
pAnd neither poorly low, nor idly great; 

It seemed to speak its mastt'r’s turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 

IFither the walkers turn their weary feet, 

7'hen bless the manision, and the master greet. 

'J heir greeting fair, bestoivcd with modest guise. 

The courteous master hears, and thus replies:— 

‘ Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, 1 yield a part; 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and solicr, more than co.stly cheer I’ 

He spoke, and bid the welcome tabic spread^ 

Then talked of virtue till the time of Wd ; . 

A\'hcn the gnivc household round his hall repair, 
Warned by a Indl, and close the hours with prayer. 
At length the world, renewed by calm repose, 

Was strong for toil; the dappled mom arose ; 

Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near a closed cradle where an infant slept, 

And writhed his neck : the landlord’s little pride, 

O strange return ! grew black, and gasped, and 
died ! 

Horror of horrors ! what! his only son ! 

How looked our hennit when the fact w'as done ! 

Not hell, though hell’s black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 

He flies, but trembling, fails to fly with speed ; 

Hi,s steps the youth pursues : the country lay 
Peqilexed with roads ; a servant showed the way; 

A river crossed the path ; the passage o’er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 

Long anns of oaks an oyven bridge supplied, 

And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and toust him in; 
Plunging he falls, and rising, lifts his head, 

Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead* 
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While sparkling rage inflames the father’s eyes. 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

* Detested wretch !’—but scarce his speech began. 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man ! 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet; 

His robe turned white, and flowed upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air; 

And win^, whose colours glittered on the day. 

Wide atliis back their gradual plumes display. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 

And moves in all tho majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim’s passion grew. 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do; 

Surprise, in secret chains, hiwS words suspends. 

And in a calm, his settling temper ends, 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of Music ravish’d as he spoke) :— 

‘ Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown. 
In sweet memoriai rise before the throne: 

These eliarms success in our bright region find, 

And force an angel down to cjilni thy mind ; 

F'or this commissioned, I forsook the sky: 

Nay, cease to kneel—thy fellow servant 1. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 

And let these-scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends: 

’Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 

The power exerts his attributes on liigli; 

Your action uses, nor controls your will, 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

What strange events can strike witli more surpri-^c, 
Than those which lately struck thy woudcrifjg cye^ ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the .Almighty just, 
And, where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 

Tlie great vain man, who fared on costly food, 

Whose life was too luxurious t<» l>e good ; 

Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 

And forced his guests to morning draught.s of wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 

And still he wclcome.s, but with less of cost. 

The mean suspicious wretch, whose holte«l door 
Ne’er moved iu pity to the wandering poor ; 

With him I left the cup, to teach liis mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the b<»wl, 

And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind w'amith the metal leanis to glow, 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 

But now tho child half-weaned his heart from flod ; 
(Child of his age) for him he lived in pain, 

And measured back his steps to earth again. 

To what exccisses had his dotage run ! 

But God, to save tho father, took the son. 

To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

And *twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back ? 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o’er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more.* 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 

The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew; 

Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky ; 

Tho fleiy pomp ascending left the view; 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 


Tho bending Hermit hero a prayer begun, 

* Lord, as in heaven, on earth thy will be done.* 

Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 

And passed a life of piety and peace. 

MATTHEW GREEN. 

Matthew Green (1096-1737) was author of a 
poem, T'/w Spleen, which received the prtiises of 
J’opc and Gray. He was Iwrn in 1096, of dissenting 
parentage, and enjoyed a situation in the eustoin- 
liouse. Ills disposition was elieerfnl; but t]ii.s did 
not save him from occasional attacks of low spirits, 
or si>leen, as the favourite plinise was in his time. 
Having tried all iniaginahlc remedies for liis malady, 
lie conceived himself at length able to treat it in a 
philo.sophieul spirit, and therefore wrote the above- 
mentioned pcKtn, w'hich adverts to all its forms, 
and their ajiprojiriate remedies, in a style of eomie 
verse resembling lludihrns, but which I’ope liim- 
self .nllowetl to lx* eminently original. Grc'cn ter¬ 
minated a (piiet inofl'ensive life of celibacy in 1737, 
at the age of forty-one. 

‘ 'I'lu S]deen’ was first published by Glover, the 
author of ‘ lx*onidu.s,’ himself a j)oot of some preten- | 
sions in his day. Gray thought that, ’even the , 
wood-notes of Green often break out into strains of | 
real ]) 0 (‘try and inusie.’ As ‘ 'J'he Spleen’ is almost | 
unknown to modern readers, we present a few of its ; 
host passages. 'PIk' first that follows eontains one ' 
line (marked by Italic) whieii is certainly one of the ^ 
hu]>pie8t and wisest things ever said by n British 
author. It seems, liowever. to he imitated from i 
Shakspeare-- I 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, S 

And lie retiia^s. | 

^ i 

[(U/n.^jor Milanrhoit/.] | 

To cure the mind’s wrong bi^s, spleen, 

Some rcc<>minend the bowling-green ; i 

Some hilly walks ; all exerrise ; ' 

FUnp hut a thr tjlanf flir$ ; (i 

Laugh nixl be well. Monkeys have In'en i 

Extreme good tloctors for the sphjen ; 

And kitten, if the humour hit, ' 

Hus harlequin(:<l nwuy the fit. 

Since mirth is good in this behalf, 

At s(Uiie particulars lj*t us laugh. 

Witlings, l)risk fools- • « 

Who buzz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, 

Err with their wings for want of eyes. 

Poor autlmrs worshipping a calf; 

Deep tragedies that make us laugh ; 

Folks, things prophetic to dispense, 

Making the past the future tense; j 

The popish dubbing of a priest ; ! 

Fine epitayjhs on knaves deceased ; 

A miser starving to l>e rich ; j 

The prior of Newgate’s dying speech ; j 

A jointured widow's ritual state ; i 

'J’wo Jews disputing tdte-^-t^te ; 

New almanacs composcsl by seers ; 

Experiments on felons’ oars ; 

Disdainful prudes, who ceaseless ply 
'J'he Huperh muscle of the eye ; 

A coquettc’.s April-weather face ; 

A Queen'brougri mayor liehind his inaco, 

And fop.s in military show. 

Are .sovereign for the case in view. 

If spleen-fogs rise at close of day, 

I clear my evening with a play. 

Or to some concert take my way. 

The company, the shine of lights, 

The scones of humour, music^s flights, 

Adjust and set the soul to ri^ts. 
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In rainy days keep double guard, 

Or ftpleen will surely be too hard ; 

Which, like those fish by sailors met, 

Fly higheirtt while their wings are wet. 

In such dull weather, so unlit 
To enterprise a work of wit; 

When clouds one yard of azure sky, 

That’s fit for simile, deny, 

I dress iny face with studious looks, 

And Hhorten tedious hours with books. 

Hut if dull fogs invade the head, 

Tliat memory minds not what is read, 

I sit in window dry as ark, 

And on the drowning world remark : 

(')r to some coflechouse I stray 
3‘'or news, the manna of a day, 

And from the hipped dihcourses gather, 

Tliat j>olitic,s go by the weatljer. * * 

Soinetinu's I dr<*ss, witli women sit, 

And chut away the gloomy fit ; 

Quit the Htifl garh of serious sense, 

And wc'ar a gay impertimuiee, 

Nor ihink nor speak with any pains. 

Hut lay on fancy’s neck the reiiiH. * * 

Law, liceie-eil breaking of tin' peace. 

To wlych vaeation is disease ; 

A gipsy diction st'arce known veil 
Hy file magi, who law-fortunes tell, 

1 shun : let it lux-ed vithin 

Anxiety, and that the sjdeon. ♦ 

1 in ter game, and rarely IfCt, 

Am loath to lend or run in debt. 

No (’omjttcr-writ.') me agitate ; 

^^’ln> nmrali'^ing pass the gate, 

And there mine ey<-s on spendthrifts turn, 
\\dio vainly o’er thf'ir bornlage imairn. 
A\’isdom, befoH' benealli tlu'ir care, 

I’ays iter ujibraiding visits there, 

And forces folly tlirough the grate 
Her panegyric to repeat. 

This view, profusely when inclined, 

I’inters a caveat in the mind : 

I'ixjK'ruMice, joined with common sense, 

To mortals is a provid(*nc(?. 

Heforming schemes are none of mine ; 

'J’o rneiul the world’s a vast design: 

Lik<‘ theirs, who tug in littli* Imat 
d'o jnill to them the ship iif!oj*t, 

’^^dule to defeat their laboured end, 

At once h(*th wind and stream contend : 
.^u<'C("JS herein is seldom seen, 

And zeal, when halHed, turns to spleen. 

Happy the mati, who, inmx’ent, 

Hrieves not at ills he can’t prevent; 

His skiff does with tlie cunvnt glide. 

Not pulling pulled against the tide. 

He, paddling by the scufliing crowd, 

Sees unconcerned life’s wager rowed, 

And when he can’t prevent foul play, 

Enjoys the folly of tin fray, * * 

Yet philosophic love of ease 
1 suffer not to prove disease, 

But rise up in the virtuous cause 
Of a free press, and equal laws. * * 

Since diaappointment galls withiu. 

And subjugates the soul to spleen, 

Most schemes, as money snares, 1 bate, 

And bite not at projector’s bait. 

Sufheient wrecks apjwar each day, 

And yet fresh foob are cast away, 

Ero well the bubbled can turn round. 

Their painted vessel runs aground; 

Or in deep sea* it oversets 
By a fierce hurricane of debts; 

Or helm>director8 in one trip, 

Freight first embeaMtled, sink the ship. • ♦ 


When Fancy tries her limning skill 
To draw and colour at her will, 

And raise and round the figures well. 

And show her talent to excel, 

1 guard my heart, lest it should woo 
Unreal beauties Fancy drew, 

And, disappointed, feed despair 
At loss of things that never wore. 

\_Contcntvient — A Wish.'] 

Forced hy soft violence of prayer, 

'I'hc blithsornc goddess soothes my care, 

I feel the deity inspire, 

Ami thus she models rny desire : 

Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity securely made, 

A farm some twenty miles from town, 

Small, tight, salubrious, and my own ; 

Two maids that never saw the town, 

A Herviiig-nian not quite a clown, 

A boy to help to tr(.*ad the mow. 

And drive, while t’other Indds the plough; 

A eliief, of teirqier formed < > please, 

Fit to converse and keep ti;*. keys; 

An'I iK ttcr to juc.serve the peace, 
t'omniissioned b; the name of niece; 

W’ith unders^aiidings of a size, 

To think their master very wise. 

May heaven all J wish for) send 
()ne genial room to treat a friend, 

Where d<*cent cupl>oard, little jdatc, 

Display benevolence, not ftate. 

And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chesen spot of land : 

A pond Ix'fore full to the brim, 

Wiiere cows may cool, and geese may swim; 
Heliind, a grwn, like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet; 

Wliere odorous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air; 

From Lunis, foe to kitchen ground, 

Fenc(Mi hy a slope witli bushes crowned, 

Fit dwelling for the feathered throng, 

WTio j)ay their quit-rents with a song; 

W’ith ojH*ning views of hill and dale, 

Which sense and fancy do regale. 

Where th<i half-cirque, which vision bounds, 
Like ninpiiitheatre surrounds : 

And wooiD impervious to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees; 

From hills through plains in dusk array, 
Fxtended far, repel the day ; 

Hero stillnos.s, height, and solemn shade, 
Invite, and contiunplatioii aid : 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate ; 
j\nd dreams, beneath the spreading beech 
Inspire, and docile fancy teach; 

While soft as breezy bieath of wind, 
Impulnes rustic through the mind ; 

Here Dryatls, scorning Phmbus’ ray, 

While Pan melodious pipes anhiy, 

In measured motions frisk about. 

Till old Sileiuis put.s them out. 

There see the clover, pea, and bean, 

Vie in variety of green ; 

Fresh pastures speckled o’er with sheep. 
Brown fields their fallow Sabbaths keep, 
I’luHip Ceres golden tresses wear, 

And poppy top-knots deck her hair, 

And silver streams through meadows stray, 
And Naiads on the mai^in play, 

And lesser n^phs on side of hills, 

From plaything urns pour down the rills. 

Thus sheltered free from care and strifi^ 
May I eiyoy a calm through life; 
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See faction, safe in low degi*ee, 

As men at land see storms at sea, 

And laugh at miserable elves, 

Not kind, so much as to themselves, 

Cursed Avith sucli souls of base alloy, 

As can possess, but not enjoy; 

Debarred the pleasure to impart 
By avarice, sphincter of the heart; 

Who wealth, hard eanied by guilty cares. 
Bequeath untouched to thankless heirs ; 

May I, with look ungloomed by guile. 

And wearing virtue’s livery-smile, 

Prone the distressed to relieve, 

And little trespasses forgive ; 

With income liot in fortune’s power, 

And skill to make a busy hour ; 

With trips to town, life to amus(‘. 

To purchase books, and hear tlie news, 

To see old friends, brush oft'the clown, 

And quicken taste at coming down, 

Unhurt by sickness’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age, 

I When fate extends its gathering gripe, 

' Fall off like fiaiit grown fully rij)e, 

Quit a Avorn being Avithoiit ])ain, 

Perhaps to blossom soon again. 

ANNE, COUNTESS OF AVTNCni'XSF.A. 

* It is remarkable,’ says INfr Wordsworth, * thai 
excepting The Nocturiial lieveriv, and a passage o: 
two in the Wmdsor Forest of l*op<‘, the poetrj' o 
the iKjriod intervening botAv^een the i)iibIieution o 
“Paradise Lost” and the “ Seasons,” does not eon 
tain a single new imago of external nature.’ 'I'lu 
‘ Nocturnal Rev'erio’ was Avritten by Anne, ( 'cutntess 
OF WiNCUELSF.A, tlic daughter of Sir William Kings- 
mill, Southampton, who died in 1720, Her lines 
are smoothly versified, and possess a tone of ciiln 
and contemplative observation :— 

A Nocturmal Fcnrie. 

In such a night, Avhen every louder wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe conliiied. 

And only gentle zephyr fans his wings, 

And lonely Philomel still A\aking sings ; 

Or from some tree, famed for the owl’s deliglit. 

She, holloaing clear, directs the Avanderer right : 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinly veil the heaven’s mysterious face; 

When in some river overhung- Avith green, 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen ; 
When freshened grass now bears itself upriglit, 

And makes cool banks to i)leaHing rest invite. 

Whence springs the woodbine, and the bramble rose, 
And AA'hcre the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows; 

Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes; 

When scattered glow-worms, but in twilight fine, 
Show trivial beauties AAatch their hour to shine; 
Whilst Salisbury stands the test of every light, 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright; 

When odours which declined repelling day, 

Through temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 

When darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters avc distinctly hear ; 

When through the gloom more venerable show.s 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 

While simbunit hills their swarthy looks conceal, 

And swellings haycocks thicken up the vale : 

When the loosed horse now, as his i>}isture leads. 
Comes slowly grazing tJirough the a^ljoini ng meads, 
Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear. 
Till tom-up foraffe in his teeth we hear; 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 

And unmolested kine rechew the cud; 


When curlews cry beneath the village walls, 

And to her stniggling brood the partridge calls; 
Their short-lived jubilee the creatures keej), 

Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep; 
When a sedate content the sj>irit feels, 

And no tierce light disturbs, whilst it rcA'eals ; 

But silent musiiigs urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to Hj)eak ; 

Till the free siml to a coniposodness charmed, 
Fimling the elements of rage disunned, 

O’er all beloAV a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in the inferior Avorld, and thinks it like her own ; 
In such a night let mo abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all's confused again ; 

Our cares, our toils, our ebuiioiirs are rencAAod, 

Or pleasures seldom r(‘ached again pursued. 

The following is anotlicr sivcciinen of the correct 
and snu>oth versification of tlie countess, and seems 
to us sui>erior to tlie ‘ Nocturnal Reverie 

’s Prrsprs.'!, 

How gaily is at first Ix-guu 
Our life's uncertain race! 

Whilst vet that sprightly morning sun, 

With which we just set tmt l<> run, 

Knlightens all tlie }»lace. , 

How smiling the world's jjrosju ct lies, 

How tt'iupting to go through ! 

Not I'unuaii to the projdiet’s (yes, 

From IMsgali, Avith a swtvt sur[irise, 

Hid more inviting sliovv. 

How soft th(‘ first i'h-'HS prove 

Which Avander ilirough om’ miiids! 

How full the how IVee tlie love, 

W hich dots that early seastui move, 

Ah iloweis the Avesteru winds I 
Our sighs are then Imt vernal air, 

But A])ril dropA our tears, 

W’hieh swiftly j)assing, all gnovs fair, 

Whilst beauty eonijicnsates our care, 

And youtli each vapmir clears. 

But oh ! too soon, alas I we climb, 

Scarce fetding \v»‘ ascend 
The gently-rising hill of Tilin', 

From whence with grief Ave sir that prime, 

And all its HWt'eiiicss end. 

The die mnv e.a-'i, our station known, 

Fond expe<’tation jaist: ^ 

The thorns wliicli former days had soami. 

To crops of late re)»entanee grown, 

Through Avhieh we toil at la>t. 

WJiilst CA'cry care’s a driving harm, 

Tliat helps to lu-ar ns down ; 

Which faded smilcH no more can charm. 

But cA'cry teai-’s a winter storm, 

And every look'd a frown. 

"WILLIAM 80MEUVrLI.E. 

The author of The Chase is still included in our 
rditions of the poets, but is now rarely rend or cou- 
mlted. William Somerville ( 1682 - 1742 ), was, 
as he tells Allan Ramsay, liis brother-poet. 


A squire well bom, and six foot high. 



fis estate lay in Warti'ickshirc, and brought hiin in 
wl500 per annum. He was generous, but extrava* 
gant, and died in distressed circumstances* * plagued 
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and threatened by wretches/ says Shenstone, ‘that 
are low in every sense, and forced to drink liimself 
into pains of the body to get rid of the pains of the 
mind.’ He died in 1742, and was buried at Wot- 
ton, near lleiiley-on-Arden. ‘ Tlie Chase* is in 



blank vcrs(‘, and ovndains j)riu‘tit:al instructions and 
adnumitiuns to Kju)rtsnu‘n. Tlie following is an 
animated sketch of a morning in autumn, prepara¬ 
tory to ‘ throwing otf the i)a(. k — 

N(nv gol<lcn Autuiiiii fn>ni her laj> 

Her fragrant hountics .Hhowers ; the fields arc shorn : 
Inwardly smiling, tiie proud farmer views 
The rising ]»vramid.s that grace liis yard, 

And counts his largo increase ; his hams are stored, 
Ami groaning staddles bend beneath tlunr lou<l. 

All now is free us air, and the gay pack 
In the rough bristly stuhhles range unldanusl; 

No widow’s tears u’ertlow, no seem# eiirsc 
Swells in tlie farmer’s breast, whieh his ]>ale li]>s 
I'nnnbling conceal, by his fierce latidhird awed : 

Hut ctmrteous now he levels every fence, 

Joins in the e<»mmon cry, and luilloos loud, 

Charmed with the rattling thunder t>f the field. 

Oh bear me, some kiml power invisible! 

To that extended lawn wliero tla* gav court 
View the swift racers, stretching to the goal; 

(James more renowned, and a far nobler train, 

'J'han proud Ideaii fields could boast of old. 

Oil! were a 'Iheban lyre md wanting liere. 

And Pindar’s voice, to do their merit right! 

Or to those spacious jdains, where tlic strained eye, 

In the wide prospect lost, beholds at last 
Sarum’s proud spire, that o’er the liills asctMuIs, 

And pierces through tlie clouds. Or to thy ilowns, 
Fair Cotswold, where the well-hreaibcd beagle climbs, 
With matchless speed, thy green aspiring brow', 

And leaves the lagging miiUitude behind. 

Hail, gentle Daw'ii! mild, blushing godiless, hail! 
Ilejaiced 1 wee thy purple mantle spi^ad 
O’er half the skies ; gems pave thy radiant way, 

Atid orient pearls from every shrub depend. 

Farewell, Cfeora ; here deep sunk iu down, 

Slumber secure, with happy dreams amused, 

Till grateful streams shall tempt thee to receive 
Thy early meal, or thy officious maids ; 

The toilet placed shall urge thee to perform 


The important work. Me other joys invite; 

The horn sonorous calls, the pack awaked, 

Their matins chant, nor brook thy long delay. 

My courser hears their voice; see there with ears 
And tail erect, neighing, he paws the ground; 

Fierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes, 

And boils in every vein. As captive boys 
Cowed by the ruling rod and haughty frowns 
Of pedagogues severe, from their hard tasks, 

If once dismissed, no limits can contain 
Tlio tumult raised within their little breasts, 

Hut give a loose to all their frolic play; 

So from their kennel rush the jf>yous pack; 

A thousand wanton gaieties express 
'I'lieir inward ccstacy, their ]>leasing sport 
Once more imlulged, and liberty revtoved. 

Tlie rising sun that o’er the horizon peeps, 

As many colours from their glossy skins 
Heamiiig refle<'ts, as paint the various bow 
When April showers descend. Delightful scene! 
Where all around is gay ; men, horses, dogs ; 

And in each siniling countemmee appears 
Fresh blooming health, and universal joy. 

Somerville wrote a poetical address to Addison, 
oil the latter iiurchasing an estate in Warwickshire. 
]’. his Verses to Addison,’ says Johnson, ‘the 
uiplet wliich mentions Clio is -written with tlie most 
eX'quisite delicacy cf praise ; it exhibits one of those 
happy strokes that are seldom attained.* Addison, 
it is w’ell-kuown, signed his pajicrs in the * St>ecta- 
tor’ witli the letters forming the name of Clio. The 
couplet wliith gratified Johnson so highly is as 
follows :—> 

panting virtue her last efforts made, 

Vou brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 

In w elcoming Addison to the hanks of Avon, Som¬ 
erville does not scniplo to place him above Shaks- 
pearc as a poet! 

In heaven he sings ; on earth your muse giipplies 

'I'he imjiortant loss, and heals our weeping eyes: 

Correctly great, she melts each flinty heart 

A\'ith equal genius, hut superior art. 

(iross as this misjudgment is, it should be remem¬ 
bered that Voltaire also fell into the same. The 
cold marble of Cato w iis preferred to the living and 
breathing creations of the ‘ myriad - minded* ma' 
gician. 

ALLAN RAMSAV. 

The Scottish muse had lieen silent for nearly a 
century, excepting w hen it found brief expression 
in some stray song of broad humour or simple pa- 
tlios, chanted by the population of the hills and dales. 
*rhe genius of tlie country was at length revived in 
all its force and nationality, its comic dialogue, Doric 
simplicity and tenderness, by Allan Ramsay, whose 
very' name is now an impersonation of Scottish 
scenery and manners. The religious austerity of 
tlie Covenanters still hung over ScoUand, and 
damiK‘d the eflbrt.'? of poets and dramatists; but a 
frt*er spirit found its way into the towns, along with 
the increase of trade and commerce. The higher 
classes w'crc in the habit of visiting London, though 
the journey' w iis still perfonned ou horsehiick; and 
the w’ritings of Pope and Sw ift were circulated over 
the North. Clubs and taverns w'erc rife in Edinr 
burgh, in wliich the assembled writs loved to indulge 
in a pleasantry that often degenerated to excels. 
Talent was readily known and appreciated; and 
when Ramsay appeared as an author, he found the 
nation ripe for his native humour, his ‘ mannert- 
painting strains,* and his lively original sketch^ 
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of Scottish life. Allan llamsay was born in 1686j 
in the Tillage of Leadliills, Lanarkshire^ where his 



fatlier held the situntion of manager of Lord Hope- 
ton’s mines. Wlien he hecanie a p('et, he boasted 
that he was of the: ‘ aiild desc-ciit’ of tlje Jhilliousie 
family, and also ccdlaterally ‘s[)rung from a Douglas 
loin.’ His mother, Alice Bower, was of English 
parentage, her father having Ir-cii brought from 
Derbyshire to instruct the Scottish miners in their 
art. Those wlio entertain the theory, that men of 
genius usually partake largely of the qualities and 
dispositions of their inotlier, may perhaps recognise 
some of the Der])yshire blood in Allan llanisay's 
frankness and joviality of cliaracter. His father 
died while the poet was in his infancy; but his 
mother marrying again in the same district, Allan 
was brought up at Ix:ad]iills, and put to the village 
school, where he acquired learning enough to enable 
him, as he tells us, to read Horace ‘faintly in the 
original.’ His h^t might have been a liard one, but 
it was fortunately spent in the country till he had 
reached his fifteenth year -, and lus lively teiniJCTu- 
ment enabled him, with cheerfulness— 

To wade through glens wl’ chorking feet, 

When neither plaid nor kilt could fend the weet; 

Yet blytholy wad he bang out o’er the brae, 

And stend o’er bums as light as ouy rac, 

Hoping the mom^ might prove a better day. 

At the age of fifteen, Allan was put apprentice to a 
wig-maker in Edinburgh—a light employment suited 
to his slender frame and boyish smartnem, but not 
very congenial to his literary taste. His poetical 
talent, however, was more observant than creative, 
and he did not commence writing till he was about 
twenty-six years of age. He then penned an address 
to the ‘Easy Club,’ a convivial society of young 
men, tinctui^ with Jacobite predilections, which 
were also imbibed by Ramsay, an& which probably 
formed an additional recommendation to the favour 
of Pope and Gay, a distinction that he afterwards 


enjoyed. Allan was admitted a member of this ! 
‘blythe societj^,* and became their poet laureate. | 
He wrote various light pieces, chiefly of a local and ! 
humorous description, w'hicli were sold at a jienny ; 
each, and became exceedingly popular. He also i 
sedulously courted the patronage of the great, sub- I 
dning his Jacobite feelings, and never selecting a * 
fool for his patron. In this mingled spirit of i)ru- ; 
deuce and poetry, he contrived 

To theek the out, and line the iii.side. 

Of mony a douce and witty pafili, { 

And baith ways gathered in the cash. j 

In the year 1712 he married a writer’s daughter, J 
Christiana Koss, who was his faithful partner for i 
more than thirty years. He greatly exteudi-d his 
rei)utation by writing a eoutinuatkm to Kitig ; 
James’s ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Creen,’ executed ; 
witli genuine humour, fancy, and a juTfect mastery 
of the Scottish language. Nothing so rieli bad a[>- | 
peared since the strains of 1 )unbar or Lindsay. What | 
an inimitable sketch of rustic life, coarse, hut as true 
as any by Ttaiiers or Hogarth, is jjresented in tlie 
first stiuiza of the third canto !— 

Now frae the cast nook of Idfe tlic dpwn 
Sy)e<ded wcitlins up the lift; 

Carles wlia heard the ctH-k had eiaw’ii, 

Begoud to rax ami rift ; 

And greedy wives, w i’ girning thrawn. 

Cried lasses u]» to thrift ; 

Dogs barked, and the lads frae Ijaiid 
Banged to their breek-^ like drift 
By break of day. 

Bamsay'- now left off wlg-inakitig. and set up a 
bookseller’s sbo]), ‘o])]x>.site to Niddrv’s U'end,’ ,i 
He next appeared as an editor, ami published two f| 
W'orks, The Tea Table M{Medianu, being a collectit)n J 
of songs, partly his own; atel 'The Evenjrven. a (Col¬ 
lection of Scottish ]K>ein8 w ritten l>efore 1(>00. He : 
was not well qualified for the task of editing w'orks i 
of this kind. Incing deficient both in knowle«lge and j 
taste. In the ‘ Evergreen,’ be published, as iineieitt i 
j)(K‘ms, two pieces of Ins ow ti, one of which, The 
Vision, exhibits liigh powers of poetry, d lu' genius 
of Scotland is drawn w ilh a loueh of the old herijic 
Muse:— • 

CJrcut <laring darted frae hl'< ee, 

A braid-sword shogled at his tine, 

On hi.s left arm a targe ; 

A shining spear filled his rigiit hand, 

Of stalwart mak(^ in bane ami bra(Mid, 

Of ju.st proportions huge ; 

A various rainbow-coloureil ))laitl 
Owre his left sjaiul he threw, 

Dow'u his braid b;iek, frae his white head, 

The silver wiinplers grew. 

Aina/.(.Ml, I gtized, 

'J'o sec, led at commaml, 

A stampant and rampant 
Fierce lion in hi.s hand. 

In 172.5 appeared his celebrated pastoral drama, The 
Gentle Shepherd, of which two sct'nes liad previously 
been published under the titles of Patie and Hmjer, 
and Jenny and Megyy. It w'as received w'ith uni¬ 
versal approbation, and was republished both in 
London and Dublin. When Gay visited Scotland 
in company witli his patrons, the J^uke and Duchess 
of Queensberry, he used to lounge in Allan liam- 
say’s shop, and obtain from him explanations of 
some of the Scottish expressions, that he might 
communicate tliern to Tojk^ wdio was a great admirer 
of the poem. This was a delicate and marked com¬ 
pliment, which Allan must have felt, though he 
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had previously represented himself as the vicegerent 
of Apollo, and equal to Homer! He now removed 
to a better shop, and instead of the Mercury’s head 
which had gnvced his 8ign-lx)ard, he put up ‘ the 
presentment of two brothers’ of the Muse, Ben Jon- 
son and Drummond. He next established a circu¬ 
lating library, the first in Scotland. He associated 
on familiar terms with the leading nobility, lawyers, 
wits, and literati of Scotland, and was the Tope or 
Swift of the North. His son, afterwards a distin¬ 
guished artist, he sent to Rome for instruction. 
But the prosperity of ])oet8 seems liable to an un 
common share of crosses. He was led by the 
promptings of a taste then rare in Scotland to cxiK‘nd 
ills savings in the erection of a theatre, for the jK^r- 
formance of the regular drama. He wished to kee] 
his ‘troop’ together by the ‘pith of reason;’ hut 
he did not calculate on the pith of an act of par¬ 
liament in the hands of a hostile magistrate. The 
statute fur licx^nsing theatres prohibited all dramatic 
exhibitions without special license and the royal 
letter8-])atent; and on the strength of this enact¬ 
ment the magistrates of Kdinburgli shut up Allan’s 
theatre, leaving him without redress. To add to 
his mortification, the envious poetasters and strict 
religionist* of the day attacked ban with jKLTSonul 
satires anti lamptMuis, under such titles as—‘ A 
Looking-Glass for Allan Ramsay ‘ ’J’he Dying 
Words t)f Allaii Ramsay and ‘The Flight of Reli¬ 
gious I'itdy from Scotland, upon the a(’coiint of 
Ramsay's h-wtl books, and tlur hell-bred phiybousc 
comedians,’ iS;e. Allan entleavoured to enlist Presi¬ 
dent Forbes and th(‘judges on his side by a ptK'ticiil 
address, in wliiedi lie prays for compensation from 
the legislature— 

ISyne, for amends for what Fve lost, 
mt' into itonic canny post. 

His eircumstanees and wishes at this crisis are more 
particularly exiilained in a letter to the jiresident, 
which now lies before us:— 

‘ Will you,’ he writes, ‘ give me something to 
do? Here 1 pass a sort of half idle scrimp life, 
tending a trilling trade, that searee atlbrds me the 
needful. Had I not got a parcel of guineas from 
you, and such as you, wlut were pk-ased to patronise 
iny Kubseriptiuns, I should not,have had a gray 
groat. I think shame (but why shoukl I, when 1 
open my mind to one of your goodness ?) to hint 
that I want to liave some small commission, when it 
liapjieiis to fall in y^nir way to j)ut me into it.’* 
it docs not appear that fie either got money or a 
post, but he applied himself attentively to his busi¬ 
ness, and soon recruited his purse. A eitizen-Iike 
gcH)d sense regulated the life of Ramsay. He gave 
over poetry ‘ bi'fore,’ he prudently says, * the (cool¬ 
ness of fancy that attends advanced years should 
make me risk the reputation 1 had acquired.’ 

Frao twenty-five to fivc-and-forty. 

My imisc was iiowthcr sweer nor dorty ; 

My Pegasus wad break his tether 
Iven at the shagging of a feather. 

And through ideas scour like drift. 

Streaking his wdiigs up to the lifl; 

Then, then, iny soul was in a low, 

That gart inv numbers safely row. 

But eild aiiu judgment ’gin to say. 

Let be your simgs, and learn to pray. 

About the year 1743, his circumstances were suffl- 
ciently Nourishing to enable him to build liimself a 
small ootagou-shaped house on the north side of 

* Aom the msniuorlpt ooUectionf in CuUoden House. 


the Castle hill, which he called Ramsay Lodge, but 
which some of his waggish friends compared to a 



Itani-'ay 

goose pie. He told I^rd Flibaiik one day of this 
ludicrous comparison. ‘ What,’ said tlie witty jxier, 
‘a g(K)sc pie! In ,g(K>d faith, Allan, now that I see 
you in it, I think tlie house is not ill named.’ He 
lived in this singnlar-lfKiking mansion (wliich has 
since been soniewliat altered) twelve years, and died 
of a coni])laint that had long afllicted him, scurvy 
in the gaims, on the 7th of January 1758, at the 
age of seventy-two. So much of pleasantry, good 
liuniour, and worldly enjoyment, is mixed up with 
the history of Allan Ramsay, that Ids life is one 
of the * green and sunny spots’ in literary bio¬ 
graphy. Ills genius was well rewarded; and he i>os- 
sessed that turn of mind wliieh David Hume says it 
is more Iiapjiy to ]>ossess than to he born to an estate 
•f ten thousand a-year—a disposition always to see 
the favourable side of things. 

Ramsay’s poetical w'orks are sufficiently various; 
and one of his editors has ambitiously classed them 
under the heads of serious, elegiac, comic, satiric, 
epigrammatical, pastoral, lyric, epistolary, fables and 
tales. He wrote trasli in all departments, but failed 
in none. IIis tales are quaint and humorous, though, 
like those of Prior, they are too often indelicyite. 
The Monk and Miller's H7/>, foiindtxl on a poem of 
Dunbar, is iw happy an adaptation of an old jxiet as 
any of Pope’s or Drydeii’s from Chaucer. His lyrics 
want the grace, simplicity, and beauty which Bums 
breathed into these ‘ wo<xi-notes wild,’ designed alike 
for cottage and hall; yet some of those in the 
‘Gentle Shepherd’ arc delicate and tender; and 
others, such us The last time 1 came o'er the Moor^ 
and The Yellow-haired Latidie^ are still favourites 
with all lovers of Scottish song. In one of the 
least happy of tlie lyrics tliere occurs this beautiiUl 
image 

How joyfully my spirits rise, 

When dancing sue moves finely, 0; 

I guess what heaven is by her eyes, 

Which sparkle so divinely, O. 

His Lochaber no More is a strain of manly fedlng 
and unaffected pathos. The poetical epistles of 
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Bamsay were undoubtedly the prototypes of those 
by Burns, and many of the stanzas may challeni^ 
comparison with them. He makes frequent classi¬ 
cal allusions, especially to the works of Horace, with 
which he seems to have been well acquainted, and 
wliose gay and easy turn of mind harmonised with 
his own. In an epistle to Mr James Arbuckle, 
the po(?t gives a cluinicteristic and minute painting 
of liimself 

Imprimis, then, for tallness, I 
Am five foot and four inches high ; 

A black-a-viced snod dapper fellow, 

Nor lean, nor overlaid wi’ tallow ; 

With phiz of a Morocco cut, 

Hcscmbling a late luaii of wit, 

Auld gal>l>et S]>ec, who was sac cunning 
To be a dumniie ton years running. 

Then for the fabric of iny mind, 

*Tis mail' to mirth than grief inclined ; 

I rather ch<><'s(' to laugh cd folly, 

Tlian shc'W disliki' hy inchinchuly ; 

Well judging a sour hea'y face 
Is not the truest niai k of grace. 

I hate a drunkard ora glutton, 

Yet Tin nae fac to wine and mutton : 

Great tables ne’er engaged my ^Ni>lies, 

When crowded with o’er mony dishes; 

A healthfu’ stomach, sharply set, 

Prefers a hack-sey^ piping hct. 

I never could imagine’t vicious 
Of a fair fume to be ambitious : 

Proud to be thought a eomie poet. 

And let a judge of numhers know it, 

I court occasion thus ^ show it. 

Ramsay addressed qiistlcs to Gay and Somerville, 
and the latter paid him in hind, in very llattering 
verses. In one of Allan's answers is the following 
picturesque sketch, in illustration of his own con¬ 
tempt for the stated rules of art:— 

I love the garden wild and wide, 

Where oaks have plum trees by their side; 
Where woodbines and the twisting vine 
Clip round the pear tree and the pine ; 

Where mixed jonquils and gowans grow, 

And roses biiidst rank clover blow 
Upon a bank of a clear strand. 

In wimplings led ])y nature’s hand ; 

Though docks and brambles lierc and there 
May bometiines cheat the gardener’.s care, 

Yet this to rne’s a paradise 
Compared with prime cut plots and nice, 

Where nature has to art resigned. 

Till all looks mean, stiff, and confined. * * 

Heaven Ilomcr taught; the critic draws 
Only from liiiii and such their lavi's : 

The native bard.s first plunge the deep 
Before the artful dare to leap. 

The ‘Gentle Shepherd’ is tlie greatest of Ramsay’s 
works, and perhaps the finest pastoral drama in the 
world. It possesses that air of primitive simplicity 
and seclusion which seems indispensable in compo¬ 
sitions of this class, at the same time that its land¬ 
scapes are filled with life-like beings, who interest 
us from their character, situation, and circumstances. 
It has none of that studied pruriency and unnatural 
artifice which are intruded into the ‘Faithful Shep¬ 
herdess' of Fletcher, and is equally free from the 
tedious allegory and forced conceits of most pastoral 
poems. It is a genuine picture of Scottish life, but 
of life passed in simple rural employments, apart 
from the guilt and fever of large towns, and reflect¬ 
ing only 5ie pure and unsophisticated emotions of 
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our nature. The aflbeted sensibilities and fbigned 
distresses of the Cordons and Delias find no place in 
Ramsay*8 clear and manly page. Ho drew his shep¬ 
herds from the life, placed them in scenes which he 
actually saw', and made them speak the language 
which he every day heard—the free idiomatic speech 
of his native vales. His art lay in the beautiful 
selection of bis materials—in the grouping of bis 
wcll-dr'fincd cliaractcrs —tlic invention of a plot, ro¬ 
mantic yet natural—Uic delightful approj)riatene8s 
of every siweeh and auxiliary incident, luul in the 
tone iff generous sentiment and true feeling wdiieh 
sanctifies this scene of humble virtue and happiness. 
The love of his ‘ gentle’ rustic's is at first artless 
and confiding, though ])artly disguis(‘d by maiden 
coyness and arch Imniour; and it is ex])rc*ssed in lan¬ 
guage and incidents alternately amusing and iin- 
jiassioned. At length the hern js ilevated in station 
above his mistress, and their alleetinn assumes a 
deeper eharaeler from the thri*ateiied dangers of a 
sej>aration. ^Mutual distres.s ainl tenderness hriaik 
down reserve. 'The siniidi* heroine, w itliont forget¬ 
ting her n.Htural dignity and modesty, lets out her 
w hole soul to lu'r early eompanion ; and when assured 
of his unalterable attaelmu*Mt, she not only, like Mi¬ 
randa, ‘ weejis at w liat slie is glad of,’ biit^^ with the 
true ]:ride of a Sc'etti-^h maiden, she resolves to study 
‘ gentler charms,* and toediieate lierself to l)e worthy 
of her lover. Poetical justice is done to this faithful 
attac'hnu'iit, by both tlie characters 1 h ing finind 
equal in birth and station, d’lie poet’s taste and 
judgment an- evinced in the sn])<Tiority which he 
gives his la.ro and heroine, without debasing tb< ir 
associates below tlieir pro]>er level; while a ludicrous 
(‘outrast to both is siqqdicd by the underplot of 
Bauldy and his courtsliips. d ne eldor eharactca's in 
tin* piece atb»rd a line relief to the youthful p*urs, 
besides eomj)leting tin? rustic jacture. While <me 
scene di.seloscs tlie young slicplierds by ‘eraigy 
bields’ and ‘ crystal springs,’ or preseiiU I’eggy and 
Jenny on the bleaching green— 

A trotting humic wlmpliiig through the ground— 

another shows \i8 the snug thatched cottage, w ith 
its barn and jH'at-staek, cir the interior of the house, 
with a clear inqlv glancing on the fiuor, and its in¬ 
mates hapjiy with iimoeeiit mirth and rustic plenty. 
The drama altogether makes one proud of jiea.sant 
life and the virtues of a Scottish cottage. By an 
ill-judged imitation of Gay, in his ‘ Beggar's ()jrt*ra,’ 
Jiamsay interspersed songs thrniigliout the ‘Gentle 
Shepherd,’ which interrupt the action of the piete, 
and t(K) often merely rejieat, in a diluted form, the 
sentiments of the dialogue, d'hese should be re¬ 
moved to the end of the drama, leaving undisturbed 
the most perfect delineatiiai of rural life and man¬ 
ners, without vulgar Iiumiiity or ulleetation, that 
ever w'lis drawn. 


[Ode from Horace. 

Look up to Pciitland’s tow^ering tap, 

Buried beneath grt?at wreaths of snaw, 
OVr ilka clcugh, ilk scaur, and slap, 

As high as ony Homan wa*. 

Driving their ba’s frac W'hins or tee, 

There’s no ac govrler to be seen, 

Nor douser fowk wysing ajee 

The biast bouls on Tanison^H green. 

Then fling on coals, and ri|>e the ribs, 

And beck the house baith but and ben j 
That inutchkin stoup it bauds but djribey 
Then let’s get in the tappit boa. 

m 
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Qpod clarot betit keepH out the cauld* 

And drives away the winter »ooii; 

It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 

And heaves his saul beyond the moon. 

Leave to the gods your ilka care. 

If that they think us worth their while; 

They e:in a rowth of bleHsings spare, 

VV'liich will our fashious fears beguile. 

For what they have a mind to do, 

That will they do, should we gang wud; 

If they comuuvnd the storms to blaw, 

'J’heii ujsj’ sight the hailstanes thud. 

Hut soon as e’er they ery, * He quiet,’ 

I’he blattering winds dare uae mail* move. 

Hut eour intu their eavi's, and wait 
The liigii ewiiimaml of svipreme Jove. 

Let Tieist day eoine it tliink^ ht, 

The fuxseiit minute's only (oirs; 

On [d<*asur<' let's employ our wit, 

And Jaw-h at fortune’s feekless ]*owers. 

He sure >e dinna quat the grip 
()f i!!;a jiiy when ye are young, 

Hefon* Huld age yonr vitals nip, 

Amt lay }e twafald o'er a nmg. 

Sweet youtids ablythe and heartsome time; 

Tlieii, lads and la.'Se'^q while it’s .May, 

(hve ]n>u the jjowan in its prime, 

Hefore it wlilier and decay. 

M'ateh tin' saf't minutes of delight, 

W'iien Jenny sjieaks heueath her breath ; 

And kisse», laying a' tin* wyte 
On you, if she kep ony skaith. 

‘ Haith, ye're ill-bred,' she'll smiling say ; 

* Ve’ll Worry me, you grt*e<ly rook 
Syne frae your arms she’ll riu away, 

And hide hersell in some dark nook. 

Jler hiu^ili will lead y»>u to llie j)laee, 

W'lu'ie lies the ha]>piness ytui want, 

And plainly tells ytui to your faetq 
Nineteen naysays are half a grunt. 

Now to lier heaving bosom eling, 

And sweetly to<die for a kiss, 

Frae her fair linger w luiyi a rlfig, 

As token of u fulun* Mis-i. 

These benison^, Fm very sure, 

Are of the gods' indulgent grant ; 

Then, surly (‘arles, whisht, foiFear 

To plague us with y our whining cant. 

[In this instanee, the felieitous nianntT in wbudi 
Kiunsay lias preserved the Ilorntinii ease ami spirit, 
and at tlie same time clothed the whole in a true 
Scottish garb, renders liis version greatly superior 
to Dryden’s English om*. For comparison, two 
stanzas of the latter are siilijoiiied ;— 

Secure those golden early j»>ys, 

'i’liat youth unsoureil with sottow bears. 

Ere withering tinu* the taste destroys 
With sickness and unwieldy years. 

For active sports, for jileasing rest, 

This is the time to be possest; 

The best is but in season best. 

The appointed hour of promised bliss, 

The pleasing wEisper in the dark, 

The half unwilling willing kiss, 

The laugh that guides thee to the mark. 

When the kind nymph would coyness feign, 

And hides but to be found again; 

These, these are joys the gods for youth ordain.] 


Son^, 

Tun/r-—Bush Aboon Traquair. 

At setting day and rising mom. 

With soul that still shall love thee, 

ril ask of heaven thy safe return. 

With all that can improve thee. 

I’ll visit aft tlie y>irken bush, 

Where first tliou kindly told me 

Sweet tales of love, and hid tliy blush. 
Whilst round thou didst enfold me. 

To all our liaunts I will repair, 

Hy greernvood sliaw or fountain ; 

Or where the summer day I’d share 
With the e upon yon mountain : 

'There w’ill I tell the trees and bowers. 

From thougdits unsigned and tender; 

Hy vows you’re mine, by love is yours 
A heart which cannot wander. 

77/e last Tuna I came oVe the Moor, 

'I’lie last time T came o’er th/’ moor, 

I left my love behind me ; 

Ye piiwers ! wliat i>ain do 1 endure, 

AVhen soft idi js mind me ! 

Si)ou as the ruddy morn displayed 
'I'he beamin'/ day ( usuing, 

I met betimes juy lovely maid, 
lu fit retreats f<-r wooing. 

Hem ath the cooling shade we lay, 

(iay.Ing and chastely sjtoriing ; 

We kl'.-Ncd ami promiseil time away, 

'J'ill night sjuead her Muck curtain. 

I piticil all hencath the skies, 

E'en kings, when she w’ns nigh me; 

In ra]>tures I helield lier eyes, 

Which could hut ill deny me. 

Sliould I be called where cannons roar. 
Where mortal steel may wound me; 

Or cast upon some foreigqi shore, 

Wlieix! <langers may surround me; 

Yet hopes again to see my love, 

'I'o feast on glowing kisses, 

Shall make my cares at distance move, 

In ]>roHpect of such Misses. 

In all my soul there’s not one place 
'i’o let a rival enter; 

Since she excels in every grace, 

In her my love shall centre. 

Sooner the seas shall cease to ftow. 

Their waves the Alps shall cover. 

On (ireculaud ice sliall roses grow, 

Hefore I cease to love her. 

The next time I go o’er the moor, 

She shall a lover find me ; 

And that my faith is firm and pure. 

Though I left her Isdiiiid me: 

Then Hymen’s sacretl bonds shall cdiain 
My heart to lier fair bosom ; 

There, while my being does remain, 

Aly love more fresh shall blossom. 

Locliaher Ko Moi't, 

Farewell to Lochaber, and farewell my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee I’ve mony day been; 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 

^Vc’ll nuvybc return to Lochaber no more. 

These tears that I shed they are a’ for my dear. 
And no for the dangers attending on wear; 
Though bore on rough seas to a far bloody shor^ 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more. 
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Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind. 
They’ll ne’er make a tempest like that in my mind; 
Though loudest of thunder on louder waves roar, 
That’s naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee liehind me my heart is sair pained ; 
By ease that’s inglorious no fame can be gained; 
And beauty and love’s the reward of the bravo, 

And I must deserve it before I can crave. 

Then glorv', my Jeany, man plead my excuse; 
Since honour commands me, how can I refuse? 
Without it I ne’er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favour I’d better not be. 

I gae then, my lass, to win honour and fame. 

And if I should luck to come gloriously bame, 

I’ll bring a heart to thee with love running o’er, 
And then I’ll leave thee and Lochaber no im.re. 


[Rustic Coiois/iijj.] 

[From the ‘ Gentle Shcphonl.’—Act J.'j 

Hear how I served my lass I love us well 
As yc do Jt;nny, and with heart as leal. 

Last morning I was gay and early out. 

Upon a dik(; 1 leaned, glowering about, 

I saw my Meg eomo linkin’ o’er the lee; 

I saw my Meg, but ^leggy saw na me; 

For yet the sun was wading through the mist. 

And she was close upon me e’er she wist; 

Her coats were klltit, and did sweetly shaw 
Her straight hare legs tliat whiter were than snan-. 
Her cockernonv snoodod uj) fu’ sleek, 

Her haflct locks hang waving on her clicek ; 

Her cheeks sae ruddy, and her e’en sae clear; 

And oh ! her mouth’s like ony liinny ]>ear. 

Neat, neat she was, in bustine waistcoat clean, 

As she came skitfing o’er the dewy green. 

Blythsome I cried, ‘My bonny Meg, come here, 

I fcrly wherefore ye’re so soon asteejr ? 

But I can guess, ye’re gaun to gather dew.’ 

She scoured away, and said, * What’s that to you V 
‘Then, fare-ye-wcel, Meg-dorts, and e'en's ye like,’ 

I careless cried, and lap in o’er the dike. 

I trow, when that she saw, within a crack, 

She came with a right thievfle<s errand hack. 
Misca’d me iirst ; them bade me hound my dog, 

To wear up three waff ewes strayed on the l,M>g. 

I leugh; and sae did she ; then with gi*eat^haste 
I clasped my arms about her neck and waist; 

About her yielding waist, and took a fouth 
Of sweetest kisses frae her glowing mouth. 

While hard and fast I held her in my grips, 

My very saul came loiiping to my lips. 

Sair, sair she Act wi’ me ’tween ilka Hinack, 

But weed 1 kend she meant nac as site spak. 

Dear Roger, when ^out jo puts on her gb»oin, 

Do ye sae too, and never fash your thumb. 

Seem to forsake her, soon she’ll change her mood ; 
Gae woo anither, and she’ll gang clean wud. 

[Dialogtie on MarriafjcT^ 

psoov and jsnny. 

Jenny. Come, Meg, lot’s fa’ to wark upon this green 
This shining day will bleach our linen clean ; 

The water clear, the lift unclouded blue, 

Will mak them like a lily wet wi’ dew. 

Peggy. Gae far’er up the burn to Habbie’s How, 
There a* the sweets o’ spring and summer grow: 
There ’tween twa birks, out ower a little lin, 

The water fa’s and maks a singin’ din; 

A pool breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass, 

Kisses wi’ easy whirls the bordering grass. 

We’ll end our washing while the morning’s cool; 
And when the day grows het, we’ll to the pool, 


There wash oursells—’tis healthfu’ now in May, 

And sweetly cauler on sae warm a day. 

Jenny. I hift lassie, when we’re naked, wliat’ll yc say 
(1 if our twa herds come brattling down the brae, 

And set^ us sae?—that jeering fallow Pate 
W'ad taunting say, ‘ llaith, lasses, ye’n.' no blate!’ 

Peyyy. We’re far frae ony road, and out o’ sight; 
'fhe iiids they're feeding fur buyout the height. 

But tell me, now, dear Jenny, we’jx^ our lane. 

What gars ye j»lagiie your wooer wi’ disdain ? 

'I'he neebours a’ tent this us wool as 1, 

'J'hat Roger loes ye, yet ye carena by. 

W'hat ails ye at him 1 Troth, between us twa, 

He’s wordy you tho be>t day e'er ye saw. 

Jenny. \ dinna like him, Peggy, thei-e’s an end ; 

A herd imiir sheepish yet 1 never kend. 

He kames his hair, indeed, and giies l ight snug, 

Wi’ rihhon knots at his blue luinnet lug, 

Whilk pensily he wears a thought a-ice, 

And spn'acL his gartens dii'ed l)eneath Ills knee ; 

Ho falds his o’erlay doun his breast wi' care, 

And few gang trigger ti» the kirk or fair; 

For a’ that, he can neitln'i* sing nor say, 

Kxeept, ‘ Jlow d'ye r—or, ‘'fhen's a honnv day.* 
Peyyy. Ye dash the liol wi’ constant sligliting priile, 
Hatred for love is uneo sair to bi'le : 

Rut yt 'll repent ye, if his love grow eauld - 
AVhut like's a doity maiden when she',*) auld ? 

Liki- dawted wean, that tarrows at its meat, 

That for siune feckless whim will <^rp and greet ; 

The lave laugh at it, till the (.lluner's pU'^t, 

And syne the h'ol tiling is ohligi-d to fast, 

Or ^cart unither's lea\ings at llie last. 

F\ ! Jenny, think, and ilinna sit yi>nr time. 

Jinny. I never thoiiijlit a single life a crime. 

J*('iyy. Nor I : but lovi* in whispiu's K-ts us ken, 
That men were inadi* b-r n-, and we for nn n. 

Jinny. If lioger is iny jo, he kens himsell, 

I'or sie a tale 1 never heard him tell. 

He glow i-'* and sighs, and 1 can guess the cause ; 

But ulia’s oldiged to spell his hums and haws? 
Whene’er In; likes to tell his mind mair plain, 

I'se tell him frankly ne’i r to do’t again. 

'J lnw're fotds that .slavery like, and may be free ; 

The ehiels may a’ knit up ihemselU for me. 

Pdjyy. Be doing your \^a's ; for me, I hue a mind 
'J'o be as yielding as iny Patie's kiml. 

Jenny. Ileh lassl^hovv can ye b»e that rattle-skull? 
A very deil, that a}(; maun hae his wall ; 

We’ll soon hear tell, wdiat a po(»r feehting life 
You twa will lead, sae soon’s ye're man and wife, 
Peyyy. I’ll rin the risk, nor hae I ony fear, 

But ratiier think ilk lungsome day a yi'ur. 

Till 1 wi’ pleasure mount mv luidal-bed, 

Where on my Patie’s br('a.>t FJ] lean my head. 

Jenny. He may, imleed, for ten or fifteen days, 

Mak meikle o’ ye, wi’ an um'o fraise, 

And daut yc baith afore fouk, and your bine ; 

But soon as his newfangledness is gane, 

He’ll look upon you as his tether-stake, 

Ami think he’s tint his freedom for your Siike. 

Instead tlicn o’ laiig days o’ sweet delight, 

Ae day be dumb, and a’ the neist he’ll flyte; 

And maybe, in his barleyhoods, ne’er stick 
To lend his loving wife a lounderiug lick. 

Peyyy. Sic coar8e-Hj;nm thought.s at thae wajit pith 
to move 

My settled mind ; I’m ower far gane iu love. 

Patie to me is dearer than my breath ; 

But want o’ him, I dread nae other skaith. 

There’s nane o’ a’ the herds that tread the green 
Has sic a smile, or sic twa glancing een : 

And then ho speaks wi’ sic a taking art<^ 

His words they thirle like music through my heurt. 
How blythely can he sport, and ^ntly rave, 

And jest at feckless fears that fright the lave I 
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Ilk (lay that he’s alane upon the hill, 

lie reads fell books that teach him mcikle skill. 

He is-but what need I say that or this I 

Hd spend a month to tell you what he is I 
In a^ ho says or does, there’s sic a gate, 

The rest seeni coot's compared wi’ my dear Pate. 

His better sense will lang his love secure ; 

Ill-nature hefts in sauls that’s weak and ])oor. 

Jamy. Hey, Ihmny lass o’ Jiranhoriiel ur’t be lang, 
Your witty Pate will put you in a sang. 

Oh, ’tis a pleasant thing to be a bride ; 

Syne whingeing getts about your ingle-Mide, 

Yelping for this or that wi’ fashcous din : 

To inak them ])rats, then ye maun toil and spin. 

Ac wean fa’s sick, ane scads itsell wi’ l>roe, 

Ane breaks his hIuti, anithcr tines his shoe; 

The iJcil fjat'H o’er Jock Wabstcc, liaine grows hell. 

And Pate inisca’s ye waur than tongue can tell ! 

Yes, it’s a heartsome thing to be a wife, 
Wbevi r<uind the ingle-edge young sprouts are rife. 

(5if I’m sau* happy, 1 shall hac delight 

'I’tj hear tlu-ir little plaints, jind keep them right. 

^Vow ! Jenny, can there greater pleaisiarc be, 

Than sec sic wee tots to<dying at your knee; 

Wlicn a’ they ettic at— ihnir greatest W'ish, 

Is to be lu'^de o’ and obtaiin a kiss ? 

Cam there l)c toll in tenting day and Tiight 
'J'hv^- like o’ them, wl»en btve maks can* <U'light ? 

Jnmy. Ibii poortith, Peggy, is tlic war^t o* a’ ; 

Oif o’er your heads ill-ehanr’c should begg’ry <lraw, 

But littb* love («r oanty cl)eer (‘an come 
J-’rac <liiddy doubhas, and a pantry tconi. 

Your nowt may die—the spate may bear away 
l-'rae all'the howins ymir dainty ruck" o’ ]i;n. 

The thick-blawn wreaths o’ >naw, or lihehy tliows, 
May smoor yotir wathers, aud may rot your <;nvc>. 

A dyvour buys your butter, wovi, aiul KJoe^c, 

But, or the d'ay o’ payment, break", and tlec>. 

Wi’ glooiniid bri)\v, the laird seeks in his rent; 

It’s no to gie; your merchant’s to the bent. 

His honour niaunna want—he jx.inds your gear ; 

Sync, driven frae hou^c aud habl, where will ye 
steer ! 

Dear Meg, be wise, aiol live a single life ; 

Troth, it’s nae mows to be a married wile. 

Vdjipj, May "ie ill luck befa’ that silly she 
Wlia has sic fi'ars, for tliat was never me. 

Let fojik !*ode weel, and strive to do their bc"t ; 

Nae muir'.s refpiired ; let Ilea' en niak out the rest. 
I’ve heard my honest uncle alten say, 

That lads slnmld a’ lor ^vivc•' that'," virtuous pray; 

For the maist thrifty man could never gt t 
A weel-Htored room, unless Ibis wife wa<{ let; 
W’herefore uoeht shall be wautii^g on my ]'arr, 

To gather wealth to raise my she])herd’s heart : 
Whate’er he wins, I’ll guid(' wi’ canny care. 

And win the vogue at market, iron, or fair, 

For hulesome, clean, cheii]*, and sutlicient ware. 

A Hock u’ lambs, cheese, !outer, and some wuo, 

Shall first be said to pay tlie luiul liis due ; 

Syne a’ behind’s oin* aim Thu.s, without fear, 

Wi’ love and rowth, we through the \vai'ld will steer; 
And wlien my Pate in bairns and gear grows rife, 
He’ll ble.ss the day l»e gat me for liis wife. 

Joint/. But what if some young giglet on the green, 
Wi’ dimpled cheek.s and twa bewitching eon. 

Should gai* your Patie think his linlf-worn Meg, 

And her kenn’d kisses, hardly worth a feg 1 

mail’ o’ that—Dear Jenny, to be free, 
There’s some men constanter in love than we ; 

Nor is the ferly great, wlicii nature kind 
Has blest them wi’ solidity o’ mind. 

They’ll reason calmly, and vri* kindness smile. 

When our short passions wad our peace beguile : 

Sac, whensoe’er they slight thoir maiks at hame, 

It’s ten to one the wires are maist to blame. 


’fhen I’ll employ wi’ pleasure a’ my art 
To keep him cheerfu’, and secure his heart. 

At e’en, when he comes weaiy frae the hill, 

I’ll hae a’ things made rcrady to his will; 

In winter, when he toils through wind and rain, 

A bleezing ingle, and a clean hearthstanc; 

And soon as he flings by his jilaid and staff, 

The seething pat’s he ready to tak aff; 

Clean hag-a-bag I’ll spread upon Lis board. 

And sen e him wi’ tlic ))e-st we can afford; 

Cood humour and white* bigoncLs shall be 
fJuards to my fac‘(!, to keep his love for me. 

Jenny. A dish o’ married love right soon grows cauld, 
And dosens down to nane, uk fouk grow auld. 

we’ll grow aubl thegither, and ne’ find 
The i<»sH o’ youth, when love ^tows on the mind. 
Bairns and th(‘ir bairns ujuk sure a finner tie, 

Than aught in love the like of us can spy. 

Se<' yoji tWH elms that grow up side* by side, 

Suppose them some years syne bridegroom and bride ; 
Neart'r and nearer ilka year they’ve prest, 

Till with their sjweading bratiehes are increjvst, 

And in their mixture now are f* 'ly blest: 

This shi» lds the ither frae the eustlin blast, 

Thai, in return, delVnds it frae the wast. 

• as stand singb; hi state sae liked by you !) 

■/cn<‘atli ilk storm, frae every airt, maun bow. 

Jrninj. I’ve done —1 yield, dear lassie ; I maun yiebl ; 
Your better sense; has fairly won the field, 

With the a""istance of’a little fae 

Lies darned within mv breast tills monv a day. 

P>'jpy. Aluke, ]Kior ]'rl"oncr! Jenny, that’s no fair, 
'fhat yo’ll m» let the wee thing tak the air: 
lf;i"te, let him out ; wt^'ll tent j; ‘ vveel’s we can, 

(iif lie be Bauldy's or pBoger's man. 

J nmi. Auitlnr time's ii< frn..d- for see, the sun 
Is right far uj‘, and we're not yet beirun 
T'l freatli the graitli — if eankercvl Madge, our aunt, 
Lome up the burn, she'll irie’-; a wicked rant: 

But (shell we've tloiie. I'll tell ye a’ my mind; 

For this seems true—nae lass ( an be unkind. 


DU .VM ATI STS. 

Tlio dramatic literature of tliis period Avas, lik(» its 
general ]>octry, ]*oli.slie(l and nrtifieial. In tragedy, 
tlic higlicst name is that of tSoiitlierno, who may 
claim, with Otway, the ]vi)Wi‘r of touching the pas¬ 
sions. yet bis language is fecMe compared witli that 
of the great dramatist s.' ami his general style low 
ami unim])rcssive. Addison's * Cato’ is more pro- 
ptu'ly a classi(‘al poem than a drama—as cold and 
less vigorous than the tragedies of Jonson. In 
conuMly, the national taste is apparent in its fiiithful 
juul witty delineations of polished life, of wdiich 
\Vvehc‘rley and ('ungrrevo liad sef the example, and 
whieh was well continued by Farcjuliar and Van- 
brngli. Beaumont and I’ieteher first introduced 
what may be called comedies of intrigue, lw)rrowed 
from the Spanish drama ; and the imiov.ation ap¬ 
pears to Inivig lieen congenial to the English taste, 
for it still pervades our comic literature. The 
vigorous exposure of tlu* immorality of the stage by 
Jeremy Collier, ami tlie essays of Steele and Addi- 
stm, iiiiproving the taste and moral feeling of the 
public, a ])artial reformation took place of tlioso 
nuisauces of the drama w hich the Restoration had 
intn)diice(l. Tlio Master of the Revels, by whom 
all plays liad to lie licensed, also aided in this w’ork 
of retrenchment; but a glance at even those im- 
proved plays of the reign of AV^illiam III. and hU 
successors, will show that ladies frequenting the 
theatres had still occasion to wear masks, whi(^ 
Colley Cibber says they usually did on the first day# 
of acting of a new play. 
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THOMAS 60UTHERNE. 

Thomas Southerne (1659-1746) may be classet 
either with the last or the present period. His lift 
was long, extended, and prosperous. He was s 
native of Dublin, but came to England, and cnrollef 
himself in the Middle Temple as a student of law 
He afterwards entered the army, and held the rank 
of captain under the Duke of York, at the time o1 
Monmouth’s insurrection. Ilis latter days wer< 
spent in retirement, and in the possession of a con 
siderable fortune. 

Southerne wrote ten plays, but only two exhibi 
his characteristic powers, namel 3 % Lsahella, or tk 
Fatal Marriage^ and Oroonoko. The latter is foiindec 
on an actual occurrence ; (Iroonoko, an Africai 
prince, having been stolen from his native kingdoi 
of Angola, and carried to one of tlie 'West Indi 
islands. The impassioned grandeur of Oroonoko's 
sufferings, his bursts of liorror and indignation at the 
slave trade, and his unluapp}' passion for Imoinda 
arc powerful and pathetic. In the following scene, 
the hero and heroine unexpectedly' meet after a long 
absence:— 

(h'oo. My soul steals from my body through my eyes 
All that is left of life I’ll gaze away, 

And die upon the pleasure. 

Lieut. This is strange! 

(h'oo. If you but mock me with her image here: 

If she be not Imoinda-— 

[»S7ic lool's upon him. aiul falls Inf 
a sivoon; he to her. 

Ha ! she faints ! 

Nay, then, it must he slie—it is Imoinda! 

My heart confesse.s her, and leaj)s for joy, 

To welcome her to her own ern])ire here. [ICisscs her. 
Imoinda! oh, thy Oroonoko calls. 

Into. (^Jicco7rrhig.) My Oroonoko! Oh! I cati't 
believe 

What any man can say. But if I am 

To be deceived, there's something in that name. 

That voice, that face— [Stares at hhn. 

Oh! if I know myself, I cannot be mi.staken. 

l^Lmbrarcs him. 

(h'oo. Never here: 

You cannot be mistaken : 1 am yours, 

Your Oroonoko, all tliat you would have; 

Your tender, loving husband. 

Inio. All, indeed, 

That I would have : my husband ! then I am 
Alive, and waking to the joys I h-cd : 

They were so great, I could not think ’em true; 

But 1 believe all that you say to me: 

For truth itself, and everlasting love, 

Grows in this breast, and pleasure in these arms. 

Oroo. Take, take^lne all; inquire into my heart 
(You know the way to every secret there), 

My heart, the sacred treasury of love : 

And if, in absence, I have misemployed 
A mite from the rich store; if I have spent 
A wish, a sigh, but what I sent to you, 

May 1 be cursed to wish and sigh in vain, 

And you not pity me. 

Jrno. Oh ! 1 believe, 

And know you by myself. If these sa<l eyes, 

Since last we parted, have beheld the face 
Of any comfort, or once wdshed to see 
The light of any other heaven hut you. 

May I he struct this moment blind, and lo.se 
Your blessed sight, never to hnd you more. 

(h'OO. Imoinda! Oh ! this sejjaration 
Has made you dearer, if it can be so. 

Than you were ever to me. Y ou appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted steps, 

To guide me on my way to happiness: 


I cannot miss it now. Governor, friend, 

You think me mad ; but let me bless you all, 

Who any ways have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. Imoinda’s found I 
And everything that I would have in her. 

[Embraces her. 

Bland. Sir, we congratulate your happiness ; I do 
nio.st heartily. 

Lieut. And all of u.s: but how it comes to pass - 

Oroo. 'I’hat would require 
More precious time than I can spare you muv. 

I have a thousand things to ask of her, 

And she as many more to know' of mo. 

But you have ma<lc me happier, 1 confess, 

Acknowledge it, much haj)pier than I 

Have w'ords or ]>ower to tell you. Caj>tain, you. 

Even you, who most have wronged me, 1 forgive. 

I wo’iiot say you have betrayi'd me now : 

I’ll think 3 't>u hut the minister of fate, 

To bring me to mv h)ved Imoinda here. 

Jino. How, how shall I receive you? how be W'orthy 
Of such endearments, all this tcmlcnie.ss ? 

'J'he.sc are the transports of ]>ro.spcrity, 

When fortune smiles u])on us. 

Oroo. Ja.'t the fools 

Who follow' fortune live ii]>on licr smiles ; 

All our pro.sperity is placed in love; 

We have enough of that to make us happy. 

'i’his little spot of earth you stand upon 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of iny great father's king«lom. Here 1 
In full delights, in joys to powtu' unknown ; 

Vour love my empire, and your h<*art my throne. 

I Ercunt. 

Mr Hallam says that Snutlicrnc w'us the first Eng¬ 
lish -writer who denounced (in this jday) the trafhc in 
slaves and the cruelties of their \Vesl Indian bondage. 
This is an honour w hich should never be omitted in 
any' mention of the dramatist. ‘ Isabella’ is more 
correct and regular than ‘ Oroonoko,’ and the part 
of the lieroine affords scope for a tragic actrc.ss, 
scarcely inferior in i)atli()s to Belvidera. Otway, 
however, lias more depth of ]>ahsion, and more 
vigorous delineation of ehariieter. The i>lot of 
* Isabella’ is simj)le. In abject distress, and be- 
ieving her husband, Biron, to be dead, Isabella is 
liurried into a second marriage. Biron returns, and 
the distress of thc‘heroine terminates in madness 
and death, ( omie scenes are inters])ersed througli- 
out Southerne’s tragedies, which, though tlicy re¬ 
lieve the sombre colouring of the main action and 
interest of the piece, are sometimes misplaced and 
unpleasant. 

[ Ltfnrn of Biron.] 

A C’liaiubcr—E uUt Tsabki.i.a. 

Isa. I’ve heard of w itches, magic s[>ell.s, and charin.s. 
That have made nature start from her old course; 

The sun ha.s been eclipsed, the moon drawn down 
From her career, still j)aler, and subdueil 
To the abuses of this under world. 

Now I believe all j)Ossible. 'J'his ring. 

This little ring, with necromantic force, 

Has raised the gliost of pleasure to my fears; 

Conjured tlie sense of honour and of love 
Into such shapes, they friglit me from myself! 

I dare not think of tliem. 

Enter Nc usk. 

Nurse. Madam, the gentleman’s below. 

Jsa. I had forgot; pray, let me speak with him; 

lEjcit Nurse* 

'his ring was the first present of my love 
'o Biron, my first husband; I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
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(Still to my 1o»hJ at Candy; there’s my hoi>e. 

Oh, do 1 live to hope that he died there 1 
It must be so; he’s dead, and this ring left, 

By his last breath, to some known faithful friend. 

To bring me back again ; 

That’s all I have to trust to. 

Enter Bihon. (Ihabclla looking at him.) 

My fears were woman’s—I have viewed him all; 

And let me, let me say it to myself, 

I liv(? again, and rise but from his tomb. 

Have you forgot me quite? 

/$a. Forgot you ! 

Jiiv. 'riien farewell my disguise,and my misfortunes! 
My Isabella! 

\_IIe fjoes to hci’j she shrichf, and faints, 

Jsa. Hat 

liir. Oil! come again ; 

I'liy Biron summons thee to life and love ; 

Thy onee-loved, ever-loving husband calls— 

'riiy Biron speaks to thee. 

K.\cess of lov<; and joy, for my return, 

Has ovei-jiGWered her. 1 was to blame 
To take tliy sex’s softn(‘ss uiq)rej)ared ; 

But sinking tlius, thus dying in my arms, 

'I’his ecstap' has made my welcome ivore 
'I’han wonfs could say. ^Vords may be counterfeit, 
False coined, and current only from the tongue, 
W'ithout the mind ; but passion's in the soul, 

Au'l always s)teaks the heart. 

/so. W here have I been t W hy <lo you keep him 
from me ? 

I know his v»<ice ; my life, upon the w’ing. 

Hears the soft lure that brings me buck again; 

’Tis he himsidf, iny Biron. 

Do I hold you fast. 

Never to part again ? 

If 1 must fall, death’s welcome in these arms. 

Bir. Live ever in these arms. 

Isa. But jiardon me ; 

Excuse the wild disorder of my soul ; 

The joy, the strange suqinsing joy of seeing you, 
f)f M'oing you again, distractetl me. 

Bi)\ Thou evcrla-stiiig goodness I 
Isa. Answer me: 

WTiat hand of Providence has brought you back 
To your own home again ? 

Oh, tell me all, , 

For every thouglit confounds me. 

Bir. My best life! at leisure all. 

/'id. W'e thought y<»u dead ; killed at the siege of 
Candy. 

Bir. There I fell among the dead ; 

But hopes of life revixing from my woumls, 

I xvas preserved but to be made a slave. 

I often writ to my hard father, but never had 
An answer; I writ to thee too. 

Isa. What a xvorld of xvo 
Had been prevented but in hearing from you ! 

Bir. Alas! thou could’st not help me. 

Isa. You do not kmixv hoxv much I could have 
dune; 

At least, I’rn sure I could have suflercd all; 

I w ould have sold myself to slavery, 

W’^ithout redemption ; given up my chiM, 

The dearest part of me, to basest w ants. 

Bir. My little boy ! 

Isa. My life, but to have heard 
You were alive. 

Bir, No more, my love ; complaining of the past. 
We lose the present joy. ’Tis over price 
Of all my pains, that thus wo meet again I 
I have a thousand things to sav to thee, 

Isa, Would I were past the hearing. [Aside, 
Bir, How does my child, my boy, my father too I 
I hoar he’s living still. 


Isa. Well, both ; both well; 

And may he prove a father to your hopes, 

Though we have found him none. 

Bir. Come, no more tears. 

Isa. Seven long years of sorrow for your loss 
Have mourned wdth me. 

Bir. And all mv days to come 
Shall be employed in a kind recompense 
For thy afflictions. Can’t I see my boy? 

Isa. He’s gone to bed ; I’ll have him brought to you. 
Bir. To-morrow 1 shall see liiin ; I w'ant i*e»t 
Alyself, after this xveary pilgrimage. 

Isa. Alas ! w'hat shall I get for you ? 

Bir. Nothing but rest, my Jove. To-night I would 
not 

Re knowui, if possible, to y(>ur family : 

I see my nurse is with you ; her welcome 
W'ould he tedious at this time; 

To-rnorrow xvill do better. 

Isa. I’ll disjioHC of her, and order everything 
As you would have it. [Exit, 

I3ir. Omit lue.but life, good Heaven, and give the 
means 

To make this wondrous goodness ->oinc amends; 

Arid let me tlien forget her, if I can. 

O ! she deserves of me: mucli more than 1 
(\'ni lose for her, though 1 again could venture 
A father aiul his fortune for her love ! 

You xvretcJied fathers, blind as fortune all! 

Not to perceive that such a woman'K xvorth 
W’eighs doxvn the portions you provide your sons, 
W'hat is your trash, w hat all your heaj)«i of gold, 
Compared to this, my heartfelt hapjoness? 

\Vhat has she, in mv ab.scnce, undergone ? 

1 must not think of that; it drives me back 
I'pon myself, the fatal cause of all. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa. I have obeyed your pleasure ; 

Everything is ready for you. 

Bir. I can xvant nothing here; posaessiug thee, 

All iny <lesires are carried to their aim 
Of happiness ; tliere’s no room for a wish, 

But to continue still this blessing to me; 

I knoxv the way, my love. I shall sleep sound. 

Isa. Shall 1 attend you ? 

Bir. By no means 

I’ve lieeii so long a slave to others* pride. 

To learn, at least, to wait upon myself; 

You’ll make haste after? 

Isa. ril but say my prayers, and follow you. 

Biron. 

My prayers ! no, I must never pn\y again. 

Brayers have tlieir blessings, to reward our hopes. 

But I have nothing left to hope for more. 

W'hat Heaven could give 1 have enjoyed; but now 
The baneful planet rises on my fait, 

And what’s to come is a long life of w'o ; 

Yet 1 may shorten it. 

1 promised him to follow—him ! 

Is he without a name ? Biron, my husband— 

My husband ! 11a ! W'hat then is Villeroy I 

Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one day sooner! 

[Weeping, 

AVhat’s to Im? done ? for something must be done. 

Two husbands ! married to both. 

And yet a w ife to neither. Hold, my brain— 

Ha ! a lucky thought 

Works the right wa^ to rid me of them all; 

All the reproaches, infaihics, and scorns, 

That every tongue and finger will find for me. 
liCt the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm ; no matter what can come. 

’Tis but a blow ; yet I will see him first, 

Have a last look, to heighten my despair. 

And then to rest for ever. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE. 

Nicholas Rowe was also bred to the law, and 
forsook it for the tragic drama. He was bom in 
1673 of a good family in Devonshire, and during 
the earlier years of manhood, lived on a patrimony 



NifholaH Ho\v<\ 

of L.300 a-ycar in cliaml)er.s in the T’cnijde. Hi 
first tragedy, The Amhitious jjinothr,', was 
formed witli great sueeess, and it was followed hy 
Tamirlanc^ The Fair J*rnife?it, f77te lioi/al 
Convert^ Jane Shore, and JakIi/ Jane (rrai/. Jtowe, 
on rising into fame as an author, was inuiiilicontly 
patronised. The Duke of (iueensherry made liiiii 
his secretary for j)ublic alTairs. Du the accession of 
George J., he was made poet-laureate and a sur¬ 
veyor of customs; the Prince,<tf Wales appointed 
him clerk of liis council; and the Lord Chancellor 
gave him the office of secretary for the presentations. 
Rowe was a favourite in sijcicty. It is stated that 
his voice was uncommonly swei't, and his observa¬ 
tions so lively, and his manners so enga.ging, that 
his friends, amongst whom were Po})c, Hwift, and 
Addison, delighted in liis conversation. Yet it is 
also reported by Spence, that there was a certain 
suivcrficiality of feeling ahont him, wliich made I’ojie, 
on one occasion, declare him to have no heart. Uow(; 
was tlie first editor of Shaks}>eare entitled to the 
name, and the first to attempt the colleetion of a 
few biographical particulars of the immortal drama¬ 
tist. He was twice married, and died in 1718, at 
the age of forty-five. 

In addition to the dramatic works we liave enu¬ 
merated, Rowe was the author of two volumes of 
miscellaneous poetry, which scarcely ever rises alxive 
dull and respectable mediocrity. His tragedies are 
passionate and tender, with an equable and smooth 
style of versification, not unlike that of Ford. His 
‘tfane Shore* is still occasionally performed, and i.s 
effective in the pathetic scenes descriptive of the 
sufferings of the heroine. ‘ The Fair lYnitent* was 
long a popular play, and the ‘gallant gay JAJthario* 
was the prototype of many stiige seducers and ro¬ 
mance heroes. liichardson elevated the character 
in liis Lovelace, giving at the same time a purity and 
sanctity to the sorrows of his Clarissa, wlUch leave 


Rowe’s Calista immeasurably behind. The incidents 
of Rowe’s dramas are well arranged fbr stage eflbct; 
they are studied and prepared in the manner of the 
French school, and were adapted to the taste of the 
age. As the study of Shaksjiearc and the romantic 
drama has advanced in this country, Rowe has 
projiortionally declined, and is now but seldom read 
or acted, liis popularity in his own day is best 
seen in the epitaph by Poix?—a l)eautiful and tender 
effusion of frii'ndship, which, however, is perhaps 
not irreconcilable with the anecdote preserved by 
Mr i^pence:— 

Thy relies, Rowe, to this sad shrine we trust. 

And near thy Shakspeuve ]>laco thy honounul bust ;< 
Oh ! next him, skilled to draw the tender tear, 

For never heart-felt passion more sincere ; 

I'o nobler sentiment to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more disdained a slave. 

IVace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest! 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love, too, blest 1 
And Idost, that timely from our scene removed, 

Thy soul enjoys the liberty it loved. 

\]*enift net (did lhath of Jane Slnor.'] 

.Tank Shokk, her Hesr-Avn, nud Hki.moor. 

J'xl. How fart‘ you, lady? 

S. My heart is thrilleil with h(»rror. 

Jif.L Be of e<»iirag(‘ ; 

Y<tur husband lives! *iis lie, my worthiest friend. 

Jane S. Still art tliou there? still d(\st thou hover 
roumi me ? 

Oh, save me, Behimur, from his angry shade! 

Jif f, 'i is heliimself! he livo ! look up. 

Jane S. I dare not. 

(ih, that my eyes eoul^l sliut him out f<>r ever ! 

Shun. Am 1 so liateful, then, so deadly to thi-e, 

To blast tby ey<‘s with horror ? Since I’m grown 
A burden to the world, myself, ami thee, 

Would I ha<l ne’er survived to see tlu-c more. 

Jane S. Oil! tlioii nu»st injured—dost tlmu li\e, 
indeed ? 

Fall then, ye mountains, on mv guilty hcatl! 

Hi<le rne, ye rocks, within your secret cavern.s ; 
fast thy Muck veil u|M)n my shame, oli nigiit! 

And shield me wit|_i thy sable wing for ever. 

S’horr. \\'hy <Iost thou tuni away ? Why tremble 
thus ? 

Why thus iiululge thy fears, and in despair i 

Abandon thy distracted soul to horror ? ■ 

fa'^t (wery black and guilty thought bt Jiind thee, 

Ami h't ’em neviT vex tliy quiet more. 

My anas, my heart, are open to rt'ceive thee, 

'J’o bring thee back to thy for'^aken home, 

Whtli t(*mler joy, with fond forgiving love. I 

Let us liaste. j 

Nmv, while occasion seems to smile upon us, 

Forsake this place of shame, and find a shedter. 

Jffne- S. Wimt shall 1 say to you ? But 1 ol»ey. 
Shore. Lean on my ana. 

Jatn S. Alas! I’m wondrouH faint : 

But tliat’s not strange, I have not atetliese throeclayn. 
Sho7r. f)h, mercilesn ! 

Jane S. Oh! 1 am sick at heart! 

Shore. I'hou murderous sorrow! 

Wo*t thou still drink her blood, pursue her still! 

Must she then die? Oh, my jioor penitent! 

Sjieak peace to thy aad heart: she hears mo noi : 

Grief mawters every sense. 

Enter Catssbv with a Guard, 

Cedet. Seize on *em both, ag traitors to the state! 

JBd, What means this violence! 

lOmrds lay hM on tShore and Bdm/tmr. 
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Oat€», Have we not found you, 

In scorn of the protector’s strict command, 

Assisting this base woman, and abetting 
Her infamy ? 

Shore, Infamy on thy head! 

Thou tool of power, thou pander to authority! 

1 tell thee, knave, thou kiiow’st of none so virtuous. 
And she that boro thee was an lOthiop to her. 

Oaten. You’ll answer this at full: away with ’em, 
Shoi*€. Is charity grown treason to your court ? 
What honest man would live beneath such rulers ? 

I am content that wc should die together. 

Cakn. Convey the men to prison ; but for her— 
Leave her to hunt her fortune as she may. 

Jane S. I will not part with him : for me!—for me! 
Oh! must he die f(»r me ? 

{ Fotfoteinff him hr is carried off — she falJn. 
Shore. Inhuman villains! 

[Hrcahf from the (humh. 
Stand off! the agonies of death are on her! 

She pulls, she gripes me hard witli her cold hand. 

Jane S'. Was this blow wanting to complete my ruin ? 
Oh ! let me go, ye ministers of terror. 

He shall olfend no more, for I will die, 

And yi(il‘l ol)edience to your cruel master. 

Tarrv a li HI'-. but a little longer, 

.And take my last breath with you. 

Shore. ( di, my hu e ! 

W’hy dost thou fix tliy dying eyes uyain mo 
With such an caniest, sueh a y*iteous look. 

Ah if thy heart were full of some siwl meaning 
Thoti cotildst not syK‘ak ? 

.fane S. Corgive me! but forgive me! 

Shore. Ik? witness for me, ye celestial host, 

Such mercy and such pardon us iny soul 
Accords to tliee, and Ix'gs of heaven to show thee; 
May sueh befall me at my latest hour, 

And make my portion blest or curst fV»r ever! 

Ja}o' S. Then all is well, and 1 shall sleep in peace ; 
’Tis very dark, and 1 have lost you now: 

\^'as then' not something I would have l>equeathr«i 
you? 

But 1 hiiro nothing left me to bestow, 

Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh! mercy, heaven ! 

[Calistai*s Pajisionfor Lofhario.'] 

A llall—C axuhta and LrriLi.A. 

Crd. Bo dumb for ever, silent as the grave, 

Nor let thv fond, tdhoious love disturb 
My solemn sadness with the sound of joy. 

If thou wilt soothe me, tell some dismal talc 
(tf piuitig discontent ivml black despair; 

For, oh ! I’ve gone around through all mv thoughts, 
But all are indignatiot), love, or shame, 

.\])d iny dear peace of mind is lost for ever. 

Luc. Why do you follow still that wandering fire, 
That has misled your weary steps, and leaves you 
Benighted in a wildeniess of wo. 

That false Lothario 1 Turn from the deceiver; 

Tuni, and behold wdieix? gentle AUamont 
Sighs at your feet, and woos you to be happy. 

Cal. Away ! 1 think not of him. My siul soul 
Has formed a dismal, melancholy scene. 

Such a retreat as I would wish to find; 

An unfiTiquented vale, o’ergrown with trees 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shade 
Havens and birds ill-omened only dwell: 

No sound to break the silence, but a brook 
That bubbling winds among the weeds: no mark 
Of any human shape that had been there, 

Unless a skeleton of some poor wretch 

Who hod long since, like me, by love undone, 

Sought that sad place out to despair and die in. 

JLuc* Alas t for pity. 


CaL There I fain would hide me 
From the base world, from malice, and from shame; 
For ’tis the solemn counsel of my soul 
Never to live with public loss of honour: 

’Tis fixed to die, rather than bear the insolence 
Of each afi'ected she that tella my story. 

And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous. 

To be a tale for fools ! Scorned by the women. 

And pitied by the men. Oh ! insupportable! 

I/uc. Oh ! hear me, hear your ever faithful creature; 
By all the good I wish you, by all the ill 
My trembling lieart forebodes, let me iutreat you 
Never to see this faithless man again— 

I»et me forbid his coming. 

Cal, On thy life, 

I charge thee, no; rny genius drives me oii ; 

I must, I will behold him once again; 

Perhaps it is the crisis of ray fate, 

And this one interview shall end my cares. 

My labouring heart, that swells witfi indignation, 
Heaves to discharge the burden ; that once done, 

The busy thing shall rest within its cell. 

And never beat again. 

Luc. 7'rust not to that: 

Rage is the shortest passion of our souls ; 

Like narrow brooks tiuit rise with sudden showers, 

1* swells in haste, and falls again as soon ; 

Still as it ebbs the ‘tofter thoughts flow in, 

And the deceiver, love, supplies its place. 

(\il. 1 have bex n wronged enough to ann my temper 
Against the smooth delusion ; but, alas ! 

(('hide not my weakness, gentle maid, but pity me), 
A woman’s softiicss hangs about im? still; 

Then let me blush, and tell thee all my folly 
I swear I could not see the dear betrayer 
Kneel at my feet, .'ind sigh to be forgiven, 

But my relenting heart would pardon all, 

And quite forget ’twas he that had undone me. 

lExit Lucilla, 

Ha! AUamont! Calista, now be wary, 

And guard thy soul’s excesses with dissembling: 

Nor let this hostile husband’s eyes explore 
The tvarring passions and tumultuous thoughts 
That rage ■within thee, and deform thy reason. 

WILLIAM LILLO. 

The experiment of domestic tragedjq founded 
tm sorrow's incident to real life in the lower and 
middling ranks, was tried with considerable success 
by William I.illo, a jeweller in I.iondon. Lillo was 
lK>rn in 169.*!, and carried on business successfully 
for several years, dying in 1739, with property to a 
considerable amount, and an estate wor|h £60 per 
annum. Being of a literary tum, this respectable 
citizen devoted his leisure hours to the composition 
of thre(‘ dramas, George Barnirell^ Fatal Curiosity, 
ami Arden of FeverJiam. A tragedy on the latter 
subji'ct liad, it will be reeollocted, app<'arod about 
the time of Shakspeare. At this early jieriod of the 
drama, the style of Lillo may be said to have been 
also shadowed forth in the Yorkshire trag^y, and 
one or two otlicr plays founde<i on domestic occur¬ 
rences. These, however, were rude and irregular, 
and wen* driven off the stage by the romantic drama 
of Sliakspean* and his successors. Lillo had a com¬ 
petent knowledge of dnimatic art, and his style was 
generally smooth and easy. To the masters of the 
drama lie stands in a ]X)8ition similar to that of De- 
foe, compared with Cervantes or Sir Walter Scott. 
His * George Barnwell’ describes the career of a 
London apprentice hurried on to ruin and murder 
by an inf^ous woman, who at last delivers him up 
to justice and to an ignominious death. The charac* 
ters are natursdlv deUneated; and we have no doubt it 
was correctly said that ‘ George Bamwdl* drew mom 
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tms than tlio rants of Alexander the Great. His 
* Fatal Curiosity’ is a far higher work. Driven by 
destitution, an old man and Ids wife murder a rich 
stranger who takes slielter in their house, and tliey 
discover, but too late, that they have murdered their 
son, returned after a long absence. The harrowing 
details of this tragedy are powerfully depicted; and 
the agonies of Old Wihnot, the father, constitute one 
of the most appiilling and atibeting incidents in the 
drama. The execution of Lillo’s i>lays is unequal, 
and some of his characters are dull and common¬ 
place ; but he was a forcible painter of the dark shades 
of humble life. His plays have not kept possession of 
the stage. The taste for murders and public execu¬ 
tions has declined; and Lillo was deticient in ])ot*ti(‘al 
and romantic feeling. The question, wbetlier the 
familiar cast of his subjects was fitted to constitute 
a more genuine or only a subordinate M*ulk in 
tragedy, is discussed by ftfr Campbell in the follow¬ 
ing eloquent paragraph :— 

‘ Undoubtedly the genuine delineation of tlic 
human heart will ])lease us, from Avbatevcr .«;tation 
or circumstances of life it is derived. In the simple 
pathos of tragedy, probably very little difterence will 
be felt from the clioice of characters being pitelied 
above or below the lino of medioerity in station. 
But something more than pathos is required in 
tragedy; and the very pain that attends our sym¬ 
pathy requires agreeable and romantic associations 
of the fancy to be blended with its poignancy. What¬ 
ever attaches ideas of importance, publicity, and ele¬ 
vation to the olqect of pity, forms a brightening ami 
alluring medium to the imagination. Athens licr- 
self, with all her siniidicity and democracy, dcliglitcd 
on the stage to 

“let gorgeous 7'ragcdy 
In sccptrc<l pall come sweeping by.’* 

Even situations far depressed beneutb tlic familiar 
mediocrity of life, are more xiictnresqne and poetical 
than its ordinary level. It is, certainly, on the vir¬ 
tues of the middling rank of life that the strength 
and comforts of society chiell}' depend, in the same 
manner as wc look for the harvest not on elitfs .and 
precipices, but on the eas}’ slope and the unifonn 
plain. But the painter dc)c*s not, in goni nd, fix on 
level countries for the subjects of his noblest laml- 
scapes. There is an analogy, 1 conceive, to this in 
the moral painting of traged}'. Disparities of sta¬ 
tion give it boldness of outline. The commanding 
situations of life are its mountain scenery — the 
region where its storm and sunshine may lx.* juir- 
trayed in ^leir strongest contrast and colouring.’ 

\_Fatal CanoHty.~\ 

Younff Wir.MOT, unknown, enterw the Iiouso of his parents, 
and deUvei-8 them a casket, requesting to retire an hour for 

rest 

AONSS, the mother, alone, with the casket in her hand. 

Agnes, Who should this stranger be? And then 
this casket— 

He says it is of value, and yet trusts it, 

As if a trifle, to a stranger’s hand. 

His confidence amazes me. Perhaps 

It is not what he says. I’m strongly tempted 

To open it, and see. No; let it rest. 

Why should my curiosity excite me 
To search and pry into the affairs of others, 

Who have to employ my thoughts so many cares 
And sorrows of my own ? With how much ease 
The spring gives way I Surprising! most prodigious! 
My eyes are dazzled, and my ravished heart 
L^ps at the glorious sight. How bright’s the lustre, 
How immense the worth of those fair Jewels ! 


Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 
Base poverty and all its abject train ; 

The mean devices we’re nxluced to use 
To keep out famine, and presene our lives 
From (lay to day ; the cold neglect of fneiids; 

The galling scorn, or more provoking pity 
Of an insulting world. Possessed of these, 

Plenty, content, and power, might take their turn, 

And lofty pride bare its aspiring head 

At our apju'oacli, and once inoiv bond befor<» us. 

A jdcasiiig dream ! ’Tis past ; am! now I wake 
]More wretched by the happiness I’ve lost ; 

For sure it was a happiness to think, 

ThouLdi but a moment, such a trcasjire mine. 

Nay, it was more than tlmught. 1 saw and touched 
The bright tempt at ii»n, and T si'c it yet. 

’Tis heix'- 'tis mine—1 have it in possession, 
jMust 1 resign it? Must I give it i»ack ( 

Am I in love witli miserv and want, 

']’o rob myself, and court so vast a loss ? 

Ketain it then. Jtut howl 'I’hort* is a way. 

Why sinks my heart ? hy <lo(‘s my Mood run cold f 
A\'hy am I tlirilled with liorroi ? ’'fis n<»t choice, 

But dire necessity, suggests the thought. 

laiter WiI MOT. , 

()J(1 Wilmot. 'Idle mind contented, with how little 
juiins 

d'he wandering senses yi(‘ld to soft n‘pose, 

And die to gain new life I He’s fallen asl(Hq> 

Already—ha|*py man ! What dost thou think, 

My Agnes, of our niie\]>eeted guest ! 

He sec'ius to nn* a youtli of great humanity : 

.lust ere lie closed eyr's, that soam in tear^. 

He wrung my Inind, and jtres'.ed it to his Bps; 

And with a look that pierced me to the s«)nl. 

Begged me i<» comfort th(*e : and - Dost thou hear mo! 
What art tlmu ga/ing on { Fie. ’tis not well. 

'I'liis I'asket was- deli\< !<*d to \on c]osc(l ; 

Why have you ojxuied it ? Shouhl this he known, 
How mean must we ;t}>j>ear ? 

,\nd who shall know it ! 

(K BV/. 'l'h(‘re is a kind of pride, n decent dignitv 
Due to ourselves, wliich, sj*ite of our misfortunes, 

May he maintained and cherished to tin* last. 

T<t live without repnmch, and vvitliout leave 
To quit th(‘ world, shows sovereign contempt 
Ami nohle scorn of its ixdentless inalicr. 

Agms. Shows sovereign madness, and a scorn of 
.sense! 

Pursue no further thi.s detested theme: 

1 will m»t die. I will not Ic.avc the worhl 
For all that you can urge, until c<)inpelled. 

O. T17/. To chase a shadow, when the setting sun 
Is darting his last rays, were just ns wise 
As your anxiety fftr fleeting life, 

Now the last ineams for its .support arc failing: 

Were famine not as mortal as the sword, 

Thi.s warmth might be excused. But take thy choice: 
Die how you will, you shall not die alone. 

Afjnpfi. Nor live, I hope. 

(). ^V'd. There is no fear of that. 

Ag^\f». 'fhen we’ll live both. 

O. Wil. Strange folly ! Where’s the mean» ? 

Agves. 'Phe means arc there ; tho.se jewels. 

0. Wil. Ha! take heed : 

Perhaps thou dost hut try me ; yet take heed. 

There’s nought so monstrous but tlic mind of man 
In some conditions may be brought to ajiprovc; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed, 

And desperation drove, have been comniittod 
By those who once would start to hear them named* 
Agnes. And add to these detetted suicide, 

I Which, hy a crime much less, wc may arola. 
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0, WU. The inhospitable murder of our guest ? 
How couldst thou form a thought so very tempting, 
So advantageous, so secure, and easy; 

And yet so cruel, and so full of horror? 

A[/ne$. *Tis less impiety, less against nature, 

To take another’s life than end our own. 

0. Wil. It is no matter, whether this or that 
I He, in itself, the less or greater crime: 

Howe’er we may deceive ourselves or others, 

Wo act from inclination, not by rule, 

Or none could act ainiss. And that all err, 

None but the conscious hypocrite denies. 

O, what is man, his excellence and strength. 

When in an hour of trial and desertion, 
nifleason, his noblest power, may be suborned 
To plead tl»e cause; of vile assaMsination ! 

You’re too severe: reason juay justly jdead 
For her own j)re.servatiori. 

M (). Wil. Host c(>iitentcd : 
i; Whate’tT resistance 1 may seem to make, 

; I am betrayed within : my will’s seduced, 

And my whole soul infected, 'fhe desire 
Of life returns, and brings with it a train 
Of a}»petites, that rage to be supplied. 

Whoever stands to parley with tcmjdation, 

Does it to be o’ercoine. 

j4;/nes. Tflfcii nought remains 
Hut tlkC swift execution of a deed 
'J'hat is not to be tliought on, or delayed, 
i W'e rnu.st despatch him sleeping; sliould he wake, 
i' ’Twere ma«lness to utteiMi)t il. 

I O. H7/. True, his strength, 

I Sirjgle, is m*)re, much more (lian ours united ; 

I So may his life, perha|)s, as far exceed 
' Ours ill duration, should he ’s<'aj>e tliis snare, 
j ficneroiis, unhajipy man ! O wliat could move thee 
1 To put thy life and fortune in the hands 
i Uf wretches mad with anguish ! 

A yin .f. lly what means I 
By stabbing, suffocation, or by strangling, 

Shall we idfect his death ? 

0. Wil. Why, what a fiend ! 

How cruel, how remorseless, how impatient, 

Have pride and poverty made thee! 

Affn<;s. Barbarous man I 
WTiose wivsteful riots ruined our estate. 

And drove our son, ere the first down had spread 
His rosy cheeks, s])ite of my .sad pr^'sages, 

Kamest intreaties, ngonie.s, and tears, 

To seek liis bread ’niongst strangers, and to perish 
In some remote inhospitable laml. 

I The loveliest youth in person and in mind 
’fhat over crowned a groaning motVicr’s pains ! 

Where wivs thy jiity, where thy patience then ? 

Thou cruel husband ! thou unnatural father! 

Thou most remorseless, most ungrateful man! 

To w'astc my fortune, rob me of my son ; 

' To drive me to despair, and then reproach me. 

! O. IF//. Dry thy tears : 

; I ought not to reproach thee. I coTifes.s 
j ’That tliou hast suffered much; so have we both. 

But chide no more : I’m wrought up to thy purpose. 
The poor ill-fated unsuspecting victim, 

Ere he reclined him on the fatal couch, 

From which he’s ne’er to rise, took off the sash 
And costly da^or that thou saw’st him wear; 

And thus, unthinking, fumishod us vrith arms 
Against himself. Which shall I use I 
Agnea, The sash. 

If you make use of that, 1 can assist. 

0. WiL No. 

’Tis a dreadful office, and I’ll spare 
Thy trembling hands the guilt. Steal to the door, 
And bring me word if ho be still asleep. Ag^s. 

Or I’m deceived, or he pronounced himself 
The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch I 


Thy thoughts are perishing; thy youthful joys, 
I’ouched by the icy hand of grisly death. 

Are withering in their bloom. But though extin* 
guished. 

He’ll never know the loss, nor feel the bitter 
Pangs of disappointment. Then I was wrong 
In counting him a wretch : to die well pleased 
Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 

'fo bo a wretch is to survive the loss 
Of every joy, and even hoi)e itself, 

As 1 have done. Why do I mourn him then? 

For, by the anguish of my tortured soul, 

He’s to be envied, if compared with me. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE. 

Tlie comedies of Congrf.ve abound more than any 
otlicrs, perhaps, in the English language, in w’itty 
fii.alogue and lively incident, but their licentiousness 
has banished them from the stage. The life of this 
eminent dramatic writer was a happy and prosper¬ 
ous one. He w as born in 1672, in Ireland, according 
to one account, or at Bardsey, lu >r Leeds, as others 
have repre.'^ented. He was of a go(xl family, and his 
fatiier held a military eniidoymcnt in Ireland, where 
the poet was educat<^ i. He studied the law in the 
m tudie temple, but began early to write for the stage. 
His Old Bachelor wm.4 proiluced in his twenty-first 
year, and acted with great applause. Lord Halifax 
conferred appointments on him in the customs and 
other departments of imblie service, worth X6(K) per 
annum. ()ther plays soon appeared ; the Double 
Dealer in 1604, Dn'cfor Love in 169.5, the Afourning 
Bride, a tragedy, in 1697, and the Wag of the World 
in 1700. In 1710 he publi.shed a collection of mis¬ 
cellaneous poems ; and his good fortune still follow¬ 
ing him, he obt.ained. on the accession of George I., 
the office of secretary for the island of Jamaica, which 
raised his emoluments to about £1200 per annum. 
Basking in the sunsliine of opulence and courtly 
society, Congreve wished to forget that he w'as an 
author, and when Voltaire waited upon him, he said 
he w'ould rather be considered a gentleman than a 
I>oet. * If you had Ixjen merely a gentleman,’ said 
the witty Frenchman, ‘ I should not have come to 
visit you.’ A complaint in the eyes, which termi¬ 
nated in total blindness, afflicted Congreve in his 
latter days ; he died at his house in Loudon on the 
20 th of January V729. Dry don complimented Con¬ 
greve as one whom every muse and grace adorned ; 
and Pope dedicated to him his translation of the 
Iliad. What higher literary honours could have been 
paid a poet w hose laurels were all gained, or at least 
planted, by the ago of twenty-sevenOne incident 
in the history of Congreve is too remarkable to be 
omitted. He contracted a close intimacy with the 
Duchess of Marlborough (daughter of the great duke), 
sat at her table daily, and assisted in her household 
management. On his deatfi, he left the bulk of his 
fortune, amounting to aliout £10,000, to this eccen¬ 
tric lady, who honoured him with a splendid funeral. 
‘ Tlie corpse lay in state under the ancient roof of the 
Jerusalem chamber, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey. The pall was borne by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, who 
had been speaker, and was afterwards first lord of 
the treasury, and other men of high consideration. 
Her grace laid out her friend’s bequest in a suj^b 
diamond necklace, which she wore in honour of him ; 
and if report is to be believed, showed her regard in 
ways much more extraordinary. It is said that she 
had a statue of him in ivory, which moved by clock* 
work, and was placed daily at her table; that skq 
had a wax doU made in imitation of him, and that 
the fbet of this doll were regularly blisteze^ 
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anointed by the doctors, os poor Congreve’s feet had 
been when he suffered from the gout.’* This idol of 
fashion and literature has been removed by the just 
award of posterity from the liigli place he once oc 
cupied. His plays are generally witliout poetry or 
imagination, and his comic genius is inextricably 
associated with sensuality and profaneness. We ad¬ 
mire his brilliant dialogue and repartee, and his cxu 
berance of dramatic incident and character; but th< 
total absence of the higher virtues which ennoble life 
—the beauty and gracefulness of female virtue, th( 
feelings of generosity, truth, honour, affection, mo 
desty, and tenderness—leaves his pages barren anc 
unproductive of any permanent interest or xwpularity. 
His glittering artificial life possesses but few charm; 
to the lovers of nature or of poetry, and is not re 
commended by any moral purpose or sentiment. Tin 
* Mourning Bride,’ Congreve’s only tragedy, i>os- 
sesses higher merit than most of the serious plays o“ 
that day. It has the stifthoss of the French school 
with no small affbetation of fine writing, without pas¬ 
sion, yet it possesses poetical scenes and language. 
The opening lines have often been quoted:— 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast. 

To soften roebs, or bend a kiiotteil oak. 

I’ve read that things inanimate have moved, 

And, as with living souls, have been informed 

By iiiJigic numbers and persmisive sound. 

Dr Johnson considered the description of the cathe¬ 
dral in the following extract as forming the mos 
poetical paragraph in the whole range of the drama 
—finer than any one in Sliukspearc! 

Almkria—Lkowora. 

Aim. It was a fiincied noise, for all is hushed. 

ZeoTt. It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Almi. It was thy fear, or else some trnn.sient wind 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle. 

We’ll listen. 

Leon. Hark! 

Aim. No ; all is hushed and still as death. ’Tis 
dreadful! 

IIow reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marlde heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Ijooking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
Ai»d terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental cave.s of death look cold. 

And shoot a chillness to iny trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own nflrights me with its echoes. 

LfXJu. Let us rctiini ; the horror of this place 
And silence will increase your melancholy. 

Aim. It may my fears, but cannot add to that. 

No, I will on ; show me Anselmo’s tomb, 

Lead me o’er hones and skulls and mouldering earth 
Of human bodies ; for I’ll mix with them ; 

Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corse 
Yet green in earth, rather than he the bride 
Of Garcia’s more detested bed : that thought 
Exerts my spirits, and my present fears 
Are lost in dread of greater ill. 

It is difficult by quotation to convey an idea of 
Congreve’s comedies. He does not shine in parti¬ 
cular passages, but in a constant stream of wit and 
liveliness, and the quick interchange of dialogue and 
incident. He was a master of dramatic rules and 
art. Nothing shows more forcibly the taste or in¬ 
clination of the present day for the i)oetry of nature 
and passion, instead of the conventional world of 
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our ancestors in the drama, tlian the neglect into 
which the works of Congreve have fallen, oven aa 
literary productions. 

[(ray y&uny Mm upon TWi.] 

[From * The Old liaohelor.*] 

BiftMoun—VAim-ov-ii. 

J)cl. Vaiiilovc, and ahroail so early I Good morrow. 

T thought a contcmj>lative lover could no more have 
parted with his bed in a morning, than he could have 
sl<‘pt in it. 

Vain. Bclmour, good morrow. Why, truth on’t is, 
these early sallies are not usual to me; hut business, 
as you see, sir— [S/unrimj —and bu.siness musl^ 

be followed, or be btst, 

Jiel. Business! Aiid so nnist time, my friend, be 
close ])ursued or lost. Business is the rub of life, 
perverts our aim, casts off the bias, and leaves us wide 
and short of the intended mark. 

IVr//;. Pleastire, I guess you mean. 

Jnf. Ay, what else has meaning { 

Vain. Oh, the wise will tell you- 

7»V/. More than they believe or understand. 

Vain. How; how, Ned ? a wise man say more than 
he nnder--tands t , 

/»V/. Ay, ay, wisdom is nt>thing but a ]>retending 
t't know and believe more than we really <1“. You 
read of but one wise man, and all that he knew waijj— 
that In* knew nothing, (’oine, come, len\e business 
to itllers, and wi>d'im to ftols; they hav(‘ need of 
them. Wit be my f'aenlty, and ]>]easurc my oia'u- 
pation ; and let father 'fime sliake his gl.'iss. Let low' 
ami earthly s<»uls grovel till tliey liave winked them¬ 
selves six loot deep a gravi*. Business is not my 

element ; I roll in a higher orh, and dwell- 

Vain. In cattles i’ tlY air of t!»y own building— 
that's thy element, Ned. 

[A Sifrnji/n*{uff ]»v.lbi mul Ilomter.] 

f Fronj the HAtne.] { 

Snt .TosKfMi WiTToL —SHAiirKU—(>*Ai*TAisr nterr. * 

( 

N/V ./o... ()h, lu re lie cmuk s. .\y, my Heetor of Trov ; ! 
weleome, my bully, my back ; egad, my htiart Inia gone 
pit-a-pat for thee. j 

JVn f. Ibov now*, my young knight ? Nid for fear, 

1 hopi ? Ho that knows me must be a atrivnger to 
fear. i 

Sir Jo!\. Nay, t*gael, I hate fear ever since I had S 

like to Imvc died of a fright. But - j 

li(u{f\ But! Look you here, b«*y ; here's your anti- 
dote; here’s ymir .Jesuit’s Powder for a shaking fit. ! 
But who hast thou got with ye; is he of mettle!— ! 

[Layintj hU hand on hh xword. 
Sir Jon. Ay, bully, a smart fellow; and will fight I 
like a cock. | 

IUnJj'. Say you 80 ? Then I Jionour him. But has 
lie been abroad ? fur every cock will fight upon hia i 
own dunghill. | 

Sir Jon. I don’t know ; but I’ll jinssent you. 

I’ll recommend myself. Sir, 1 honour you; 

I understand you love fighting. I reverence a man 
that loves fighting. Sir, I kiss your hilt.s. 

SharjxT, Sir, your servant, but you are misin¬ 
formed ; for iinlefl.s it l)e to serve my particular friend, 
a.s Sir .loseph hero, my country, or my religion, or in 
gome very justifiable cause, I am not for it. 

Bluff. Oh, 1 beg your pardon, sir; I find you ore 
not of my palate; you can’t relish a dish of fighting 
without some sauce. Now, I think fighting for fight¬ 
ing’s sake is sufficient cause, P’ighting to me is roli- 
'^ion and the laws ! 

8irJ(^. Ah, well said, my hero! Was not that 
great, sir ? By the Lord Hany, he says true ; fight* 
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in^ i« meat, drink, and clothes to him. But, Back, 
this gentleman is one of the best friends I have in 
the world, and saved my life last night. You know 
1 told you. 

Bhiff. Ay, then I honour him again. Bir, may I 
cravo your name I 

Sharmr. Ay, sir ; my name’s Sharper. 

Sir Jos. I’ray, Mr Shaq»cr, embrace my Back ; very 
well. By the Lord Harry, Mr Sharper, he is as brave 
a fellow as C^annibnl ; are you not, Hully-Btiok ? 

Sfiarjiuyr. Hannibal, I believe you mean. Sir Joseph ? 

JUuff. lIndnubt(Mlly he did, sir. Faith, Hannibdl 
was a very pretty fellow ; but, Sir Joseph, comparisons 
' are odious. Hannibal was a very pretty fellow' in 
;*thosc days, it must be granted. Ihit ulits, sir, were 
J he alive nuw, he wouM be nothing, nothing in the 
earth. 

Sharj><r. Ilow', sir? I make a doubt if there l>e at 
this day a greater general breathing, 

TifvtT. Ob, excuse me, sir; have you .served abroad, 
sir ? 

Shrtrpry. Not I, really, sir. 

lHuf}'. OIj, I tlnmglit so. ^\’hy, then, 3 ’ou can know 
indhing, sir. I arn afraid y<'U 8 <*arcc kn(»W' the his¬ 
tory of the late war in Flanders with all its parti¬ 
culars. ^ 

SfinrjKT. Not I, hir; v\o nnav than public letters or 
fla/ette loll us. 

Oa/etto! Wbv, tluTc again now. Why, sir, 
there are not three words <'f truth, the year round, put 
into tlie Oazette, I'll tell you a strungo thing now 
as to that. Von nuist know, •■ir, 1 was resident in 
Flanders the la'^t (’nmj»nign, hnl a small po^t there; 
but no matter fi>r tljat. Perhaps, .«lr, then' was scarce 
anything of moment «lone but a humble servant of 
yours that shall bo nameless was an eye-witness of. 
1 wont sftv had the greatest share in'l—though I 
might say that tuo, slnee I name tiolu.dv, you know. 
Weil, ^fr Sharper, would you think it? In all this 
thne, as 1 Itoja' for a truncheon, that rascally (iazette- 
writer never so mindi as once menti(»ne«i im'. Net 
once, Viy tin' wars ! 'r(V)k no more notice than as if 
Noll Blutrhad not been in tlie land of the living. 

SharjHi’. Strange! 

Sir Jos, Yet, by the Lord Harry, his tnie, !Mr 
^ Sharpirr; fori went every day to cotl'ee-housc.s to read 
the Huzette rny.self. 

Ifliiff. Ay, ay; no matter, Yo« see, Mr Sharper, 
after all, 1 am ct*ntent to retire—live a judvato person. 
Semio and otlicrs liave dAn\e so. 

>S 7 oi? 7 >( 7 ’. lm}>ude'nt rogue. [Asitlc. 

Sir Jos. Ay, this modesty of yours. Kgad, if he 
put in for’t, he mig^it be ma<lo general himself yet. 

Oh, fie no, Sir .b)He]»h ; you know I hate this. 

Sir Jos. Let me but tell Mr Shftrf>er a little, how 
you ate fire once out of the mouth of a cannon; egad 
he did ; tho.se impenetrable whiskers of bis have con¬ 
fronted finmeH. 

Dcatli! 'W’hat do y ou mean. Sir .loseph f 

Sir Jos. Look you now, I tell he is so modest, he’ll 
own nothing. 

JUvff. Pish; you have put me out; I have forgot 
what I was about. Pray, hold your tongue, and give 
me leave- [Angrily. 

Sir Jos. I am dumb. 

Dluff, This sword I think I was telling you of, Mr 
Sharper. This sword I’ll maintain to l)e the be.st 
divine, anatomist, lawyer, or casuist in Europe; it 
shall decide a controversy, or split a cause. 

Sir Jos. Nay, now, I must speak; it will split a 
hair; W the Lord Hnrry^ I hare seen It ! 

Btujj. Zounds I sir, it is a lie; you have not seen it, 
nor sha^nt seo it: sir, I say you can't see. What d'ye 
say to that, now! 

JSir Jot. I ani blind. 

Death! had any other man biterrupied me. 


Sir Jot. Good Mr Sharper, epeak to him; I dare not 
look that way. 

SJiarper. Captain, Sir Jos^h is penitent. 

lilu f. Oh, I am calm, sir; calm as a disohar^d 
eulverin. But 'twas indiscreet, when you know what 
will provoke me. Nay, come, Sir Joseph; you know 
my heat’s soon over. 

Sir Jos. Well, I am a fool sometimes, but I'm sorry. 

JilnjJ. Enough. 

Sir Jos. Come, we'll go take a glass to drown ani¬ 
mosities. 

[Scandal and I/iterature in High Life.'} 
fFrom ‘ The Double-Dealer.’] 

CvMTHiA—Loan nrul Lai>y Froth—Brisk. 

Liuhf h\ Then y«>u think that ci)isode between 
SuHHii the dairy-maid and our coachman U not amiss. 
Y()U know, I may suppose the dairy in towm, as well 
AH in the country. 

Brisk. Incornpamlde, let me jTcrish I But, then, 
being an heroic poem, had not you better call him a 
charioteer. Charioteer sound h gi v;at. Besides, your 
lady diip’s coachman having a red face, and you com¬ 
paring him to the «im~ and 3^011 know the sun is called 
‘ h*^ »v oii’h chariotee r.* 

fjadij F. Oh! infinitely better; I am extrcmel}’'be- 
hoblcn to YOU b*r tlic hint. ; we'll read over 

those half a score lines again. [Pulls ovi a pape)\} 
Let me see liere ; you know w'hat goes before—the 
corni>ari»on, you know. [Beads} 

For as the sun shine.® every day, 

So of our coachman I may say. 

Briiil:. 1 am afraid that simile won’t do in wet 
weather, K'cause yon .-.ay the sun shines every day. 

Lady F. No; for the sun it wont, but it will do 
for the coachiiuiii; fur you know there’s most occasion 
for ii coiM.'h in wet weather. 

Brisk. Bight, riglit ; that eaves all. 

Lady F. i’heii 1 don’t say the sun shines all the 
dav, but that he pet'],»s now and then ; yet he does 
shim' all the day, too, you know, though we don’t see 
him. 

Jlrisk. Right; but tlie vulgar ivill never compre- 
heml that. 

Lady Wei], you shall hear. Let me see— 

For as tlie sun shines every day, 

Bo of i>\ir coachman 1 may say, 

He shows his drunken bery face 
Just as the sun does, more or less. 

Brisk. That’s right; all’s well, all's well. Afore or 

less. 

I.ady F. [Reads] 

And when at night his labour’s done, 

Then, too, like heaven's charioteer, the boh — 

Ay, charioteer does better— 

Into the dairy he descends, 

And there Iiis whipping and his driving cuds; 
There he’s secure from danger of a bilk ; 

11 is fare is paid him, and he sets in milk. 

For Susan, you know, is Thetis, and so-- 

Brisk. Incompambic well and proper, egad I But 
I have one exception to make: don't you think bilk 
(I know it’s a good rhyme)—but don't you think bilk 
Mid fare too like a hackney coachman! 

Lady F. I swear and vow I’m afraid so. And yet 
our John was a hackney coachman when my lord trok 
him. 

Brisk. Was he! I’m ansivered, if John was a 
hackney coachman. You may put that in the mar¬ 
ginal notes; though, to prevent criticism, only matk 
Ft with a small asterisk, and say, ‘John was formerly 
a hackney coachman.' 
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Lady F. I will; you’d oblige me extremely to writ 
notes to the whole poem. 

Bride* With nil niy heart and soul, and proud 
the vast honour, let me perish ! 

Lcyrd F, IIee, hec, liec! iny dear, have you done 
Wont you join with us? We wore laughing at m; 
Lady Whister and Mr Sneer, 

Lady F. Ay, my dear, were you ? Oli! filthy M 
Sneer; he’s a nauseous figure, a most fulsamic foj 
Foh ! He spent two days together in going aboii 
Covent (Jarden to suit the lining of his coach with h: 
complexion. 

Lord F, 0 silly ! Yet his aunt is as fond of hiii 
as if she had brought the ape into the world herself. 

Brisk. Who? my Lady Toothless? O, she's a inoi 
tifying spectacle; she’s always chewing the cud lik 
an old ewe. 

Lw'd F. Foh ! 

Lady F. Then she’s always ready to laugh whe; 
Sneer offers to speak; and sits in expectation of hi, 
no-jest, W'ith her gums ])are, and her mouth open. 
Brisk. Like an oyster at low ebb, egad ! Ha, ha, ha 
Cyjitkia. [Aa’u/c.J MT'll, I find there arc no f»u)ls si 
inconsiderable in themselves, hut they ctin rende; 
other people contemptible by exposing their infir¬ 
mities. 

Lady F. Then that t’other great strapping lady ; 
can’t hit of her name; the old fat fool that paints s< 
exorbitantly. 

Brisk. 1 know whom you mean. But, deuce tak' 
me, I can’t hit of her name either. Paints, d’ye say 
Why, she lays it on with a trowel. 'I’hcn she has a 
great beard that bristles through it, anfl makes he: 
look as if she were plastered witli li?i:e and hair, lei 
me perish ! 

Lady F. Oh ! you made a song nj'on her, Mr Brisk 
Brisk, Hec, egad ! so I did. My lord can sing it. 
Cynthia. 0 good, my lord ; let us hear it. 

Bnsk. ’Tis not a song neither. It’s a sort of epi- 
mra, or rather an cpigraininatic sonnet. 1 dojpt 
know what to call it, but it’s satire, i^ing it, my lord, 
Lord F. [*S'?n^ 7 .s] 

Ancient Phyllis has young graces ; 

Tis a strange thing, but a true one; 

Shall I tell you how ? 

She herself makes her own faces, 

And each morning wears a new one ; 

Where’s the wonder now ? 

Brisk, Short, but there’s salt in’t. My way of 
writing, egad! 

[From Love for Lave.'] 

Awojslica—S in Sampson LKGEND—TATTi.r.—Mns Trail 
" Miss True— liKN Legend and Servant. 

fin the cbaractrr of Bm, Congreve gave tlic first humorous 
and natural representation of the English sailor, afterwards so 
fertile and amusing a subject of delineation with Smollett 
and other novelists and dramatists.] 

Ben. MTicre’s father ? 

There, sir ; his back’s towards you. 

Sir 8. My son, Ben I Bless thee, my dear boy ; 
body o’ me, thou art heartily welcome. 

Ben. Thank you, father ; and I’m glad to see you. 
Sir S. Odsbud, and I’m glad to see thee. Kiss me, 
boy; kiss me again and again, dear Ben. 

[F'lsses him. 

Ben, So, so ; enough, father. Mess, J’d rather kiss 
these gentlewomen. 

Sir S. And so thou shalt. Mrs Angelica^ my son 
Ben. 

Forsooth, if yon please. [Salutes her.'] Nay, 
Mistress, I’m not for dropping anchor here ; about 
ship i’faith. [Kims Frail.] Nay, and you too, my 
little €ock-lK>at—flo. iKism Mm.} 


Tattle. Sir, you are welcome ashore. 

Ben. Thank you, thank you, friend. 

Sir S. Thou hast been many a weary league, Bon, 
since 1 saw thee. 

Ben. Ay, ay, been ! been far enough, an "that bo 
all. Well, father, and how'do you all at home? How 
does brother l)i<*k and brother Val ? 

Sir S. Dick ! body o’me, Dick has been dead these 
two years ; I >vrit you wortl w'hen you were at leg¬ 
horn. 

Bni. Mess, that’s true : marry, 1 hail forgot. Dick’s 
dead, ns you say. ell, ami how ? I have n inaTiy 
questions to ask you. Well, you he not inarrii^d again, 
father, be you ? 

Sir S. No, I intend you shall marry, Ben ; 1 wouldi 
not marry for thy sake. 

Ben. Nay, what does that signify ?—an you marry 
again, why, then. I’ll go to sea again ; so there’s one for 
t’other, an that be all. Pray ilon’t let me he your 
hindrance ; e’en marry a (iod’s name, an the wiml 
sit that way. As for my part, mayhap 1 have no 
mind to marry. 

Mrs Frail. 'I'liat would be a pity ; such a handsome 
young gentleman. 

Jkn. Handsome ! }je, lie, he ; nay, forsooth, an you 
he for joking, I’ll joke with you, for I love my je«<t, 
an tlie ship were sinking, as we sav at sea. Ibit I’ll 
tell ymi why I don't much stand towards matrimony. 

I love to roam about from jMirt to port, and from land 
to land : I could never abide t(» he port-boinid, ns we 
call it. Now’, a man lliat is married has, ns it were, 
Pye sec, his feet in the ]tilh«ies, and mayliap mayn't 
get them out again W’licn lie would. 

Sir S. Ben'.s a wag. 

Ben. A man that is married, d’ye sec, is no more 
like another man than a galley-slave is like one of us 
free sailors. He is chained to an oar all his life ; and 
mavhaj> forcnl to tug a leaky vosm I intf> the liargain. 

Fir F. A very wag ! Ben’s a very w’ag ! only u little 
rough ; he wants a littl(‘ poli>hiiig. 

Mr.i F. Not at all ; I like his humour mightily : it’.s 
plain and honest ; I should like such a humour in a 
husband < xtremely. 

Ben. J^ay’n you .so, forsooth I Marry, and I sliould 
like such a handsome gentlewoman hugelv. llowsay 
you, mistress ? >vould you like going to sea ? Me.ss, 
you’re a tight vessel, and well rigged. But I’ll tell ' 
you one thing, an you come to smi in a high wind, 
,ady, you mayn’t carry so much sail o' your hcinl. 'l op 
and top-gallant, by tlie mess. 

Ml’S F. No i why so ? 

yjt/i. Wliy, an you do, you may run the risk to be [ 
verset, and then you’ll carry youivkeels above water ; 
he, he, he. 

Angdiea. I swear i\Ir Benjamin is the veriest wag 

II nature-—an absolute .sea wit. 

Sir S. Nay, Ben has parts ; luit, as T told you before, 
hej w’ant a little polishing. You must not take any- 
hing ill, madam. 

Ikn. No ; I Iiope the gentlewoman is not angr)' ; I 
lean all in good part ; for if I give a jest, I take a 
est ; and so, forsooth, you may be as fix‘c with me. 

Mntj. I thank you, sir ; I am not at all offended. 
But incthinks, Sir Sampson, you sliould leave him 
done w ith his mistress. Mr Tattle, w'e must not hin¬ 
der lovers. 

Tattle. Well, Miss, I have your promise. 

. \_Askle t6 Miss. 

Sir S. Body o’ me, madam, you say true. Look 
ou, Ben, this is your mistress. Come, Miss, you 
aust not be shame-faced ; we’ll lc5avc you together. 

Miss Pime* I can’t abide to be left alone ; may not 
ly cousin stay with me ? 

Sir S, No, no ; come, let us away, 

Zfen. Look you, father j mayhap the young woman 
mayn’t take a liking to me. 
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Sir S, I warrant thee, boy j come, come, w©*U be 
gone ; Til venture that. 

Ban and Mtbs Pruk. 

Bm, Come, mistress, will you please to sit down ? 
for an you stand astern a that’n, we shall never grapple 
together. Come, I’ll haul a chair ; there, an you 
please to sit, I’ll sit beside you, 

MisaPrm, You need not sit so near one ; if you have 
anything to say, 1 can hear you further off; I an’t deaf. 

Iben. Why, that’s true as you say, nor 1 an’t dumb; 
I can be heard as far as another. I’ll heave off lo 
please you. \_SiU farther o/'. j An we were a league 
asunder. I’d undertake to hold discourse with you, an 
|*’twere not a main high wind indeed, and full in my 
teeth. Look you, L)rHooth, 1 am as it were bound for 
the land of matrimony ; ’lis a voyage, d’ye see, that 
W’aa none of my seeking ; I was commanded by father; 
and if you like of it, mayhap 1 may steer into your 
harbour. How say you, mistress? The short of tie 
thing is, that if you like me, and I like you, we may 
chance to sw’ing in a hammock together, 
j Mist P. 1 don’t know what to say to you, nor I don’t 
j care to speak with you at all. 

j Jkii, No 1 I’m sorry for that. But pray, why are 
j you so scornful ? 

I Mitt P. \n long as one must not fqicak one's mind, 

! one had better not speak at all, I think ; and truly 
! I wont tell a lie for the matter. 

! Pen, Nay, you say true in that ; it’s but a folly to 
i lie ; fur to speak one thing, and to think just the con- 
! trary way, is, as it were, to look one way and to row 
i another. Now, T^r my jjurt, d'ye see, I’m for carry- 
; ing things aiiove-boanl ; I’m not for keeping anything 
; under hatches ; so that it y<'U heiTt us willing as 1, 
i say so u CoiTs name ; theif’s no harm done. May- 
I hap you may be shame-faced ; some maidens, tliof 
; they love a man W’cll enough, yet they don’t care to 
i telTn so to’s face. If that’s the case, why, silence 
' gives consent. 

ML^i P. lUit I’m sure it is imt so, f<)r I'll speak 
' sooner than you shouhl believe that ; and I’ll speak 
truth, tliough one “iKnild always tell u lie to a man ; 

; and 1 don't cure, let my fatlno* do what he will. I’m 
! too big to be whipt ; so I’ll tell you j>lainly, I don’t 
, like you, nor love you at all, nor never will, that’s 
; more. So there’s j'our answer for you, and don’t 
' trouble me no mure, you ugly thing, 
i Jim. Look you, young woman,•you may learn to 
; givt? good wends, hmvever. 1 spoke you fair, d’ye see, 

‘ and civil. As for y<»ur love or your liking, I don’t 
I value it of a rope’s end ; and mayhap 1 like you as 
little as you do me. What I said was in obedience 
to father ; I foar a whii)j>ing no more than you do. 
But I tell you one thing, if you sliould give such 
language at sea, you’d Inive a cat o’ nine tails laid 
across your .shoulders. Flesh ! who are yim I You 
heard t’other handsome young womati si>euk civilly 
to me of her own accord. \\’’hatever you think of 
yourself, I don’t think you are any more to compare 
to her than a can of small beer to a bowl t>f punch. 

Mist P. 'VN'ell, and there’s a handsome gentleman, 
and a line gentleman, and a sweet gentleman, that 
was here, that loves me, and I lovo him ; and if he 
secs you speak to me any more, he’ll thrash 3'our 
jacket for you, be will ; you great sea-calf. 

lien. What ! do you mean that fair-weatlier spark 
that was here just now i Will he thrash miy jaelcet ? 
I^t’n, let’ll, let’ll—but an he comes near me, mayhap 
I may give him a salt-cel for’s supper, for all that. 
What does father mean, to leave me alone, as soon as 
I come home, with such a dirty dowdy ? Sea-calf! 
I aii*t calf enough to lick your chalked face, you 
cheese-curd you. Marry thee 1 ooiis. I’ll marry a 
jUptod witch as soon, and live upon selling cou- 
ttaiy winds and vrrecked vessels. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, 

Sir John Vanbrugh united what Mr Leigh Hunt 
calls the * apparently incompatible geniuses’ of comic 
writer and architect. His Blenheim and Casde 
Howard have outlived the Provoked Wife or the Be- 
lapse; yet the hitter were highly popular once; and 
even J’ope, though he admits Iiis want of grace, says 
that he never wanted wit. Vanbrugh was the son 



of a successful sugar-baker, who rose to be an esquirey 
and comptroller of the treasury chamber, besides 
ni!v rying the daughter of Sir Dudley Carlton. It is 
doubtful whether the dramatist was born in the 
French Bastile, or the parish of St Stephen’s, Wal- 
brcKik. Tlie time of his birth w’as about the year 
1CC6, when Louis XIV. declared war against Eng¬ 
land. It is certain he w'as in France at the age of 
nineteen, and itmained there some years. In 1695, he 
was apix)inted secretary to the commission for endow¬ 
ing Greenwich Imspital ; and two years afterwards 
appeared his ]»hiy of the ‘Relapse’ and tlie ‘Pro¬ 
voked Wife .^sop, the l ahe Friaid, the Confederacy, 
and other dramatic pieces followed. Vanbrugh was 
now liighly jHipular. He made his design of * Castle 
Howard’ in 1702, and Lord Carlisle appointed him 
clarencieiix king-at-arms, a heraldic office, which 
gratitied Vanbrugh's vanity. In 1706, he was com¬ 
missioned by t^ueen Anne to carry the habit and 
ensigns of the order of the garter to the elector of 
Hanover; and in the same year he commenced his 
design for the great national structure at Blenheim. 
He built various other mansions, was knighted by 
George L, and aiipointed comptroller of the royal 
works. He died, aged sixty, in 1726. At the time 
of his death, Vanbrugh was engaged on a comedy, 
the I*rovokvd Husband, which Colley Cibber ffuished 
w ith equal talent. The architectural designs of 
Vanbrugh liave lieon praised by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
for their display of imagination, and their originality 
of invention. Though ridiculed by Swift and other 
wits of the day for heaviness and incongruity of de¬ 
sign, Castle Howard and Blenheim are noble struc¬ 
tures, and do lionour to the Ixildncss of conception 
and picturesque taste of Vanbrugh. 

As a dramatist, the first thing in his plays which 
strikes the reader is the lively ease of his dialogue. 
Congreve had more wit, but less nature, and less 
genuine unaffected humour and gaiety. Vanbrugh 
drew more from living origiiuds, and depicted the 
manners of his times—the coarse debauchery of the 
country knight, the gallantry of town-wits and for¬ 
tune hunters, and the love of French intrigue and 
French manners in his female characters. Lord 
Foppingtou, in the * Itelapse,* is the original of most 
of those empty coxcombs who abound in modem 
comedy, intent only on dress and fashion. When he 
loses his mistress, he consoles himself with this re¬ 
flection:—‘Now% for my part, I think the wisest 
thing a man can do with an aching heart is to put 
on a serene countenance; for a philosophioaL air la 
the most becoming thing in the world to the face 
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a person of quality. I will therefore bear my disp^raco 
like a great man, and let the people see I am above 
an affl-ont Dear Tom, since things are thus 

fallen out, prithee give me leave to wisli thee joy. 
I do it bon cwur —strike me dumb! You have 
married a woman beautifill in her person, charming 
in her airs, prudent in her conduct, constant in liei 
inclinations, and of a nice morality—split my wind 
pipe!’ 

Tlie young lady thus eulogised, Miss Hoyden, h 
the lively, ignorant, romping country girl to he me' 
with in most of the comedies of this period. In tin 
‘Provoked Wife,* the coarse pot-house valour am 
absurdity of Sir John lirute (Garrick’s famous part; 
is well contrasted with the tine-lady airs and alVec 
tatiou of his wife, transported from the country t( 
the hot-bed delicacies of London fashion and extra 
vagance. Such were the scenes tliat dcliglited our 
play-going ancestors, and wliicli still j)lcasc us, like 
old stiff family portraits in their grotesque luibili- 
nients, as pictures of a departed generation. 

These portraits of Vanbrugh’s were exaggerated 
and heightened for dramatic eflect; yet, on the whole, 
they are faithful and characteristic likenesses. Th 
picture is not altogether a pleasing one, for it is 
dashed witJi the iiio.st unblushing licentiousness. A 
tone of healthful vivacity, and tlic absence of all 
hypocrisy, form its most genial feature. ‘ The 
license of the times,’ ns Mr Leigh Hunt remarks, 

* allowed Vanbrugh to be plain spoken to an extent 
which was perilous to his animal spirits ;* but, like 
Dryden, he rei^cntedof tliesc indiscretions; and if he 
had lived, w^ouldhaye united his easy wit and nature 
to scenes iuculeuting sentiments of honour and virtue. 

[Picture of the Life of a Woninn of Paah ion.'] 

[Sir Jonx BnuTK, in tho ‘ Provoked Wife,’ disRuisod in hift 
lady’s drc9B, joins in a drunken midnight fndic, and is taken 
by the Constable and AVatchmen before a J lustice of the Peac e. ] 

Justice. Pray, madam, what may be your lady¬ 
ship’s common method of life? if 1 may prt^sumc so 
far. 

Sir John. Why, sir, that of a woman of quality. 
Justice. Pray, how may you generally pa.ss your 
time, madam ? Your morning, for example \ 

Sir John. Sir, like a woman of quality. I wake 
about two o’clock in the afternoon—I stretch, and 
make a sign for my chocolate. When 1 liaro drank 
three cups, I slide down again upon my back, with my 
anns over my head, while my two maids put on my 
stockings. Then, hanging upon their shoulders, I’m 
trailed to my great chair, where 1 sit and yawn for 
my breakfast. If it don’t come presently, I lie down 
upon my couch, to say iny prayers, while my maid 
reads me the playbills. 

Justice. Very w'ell, madam. 

Sir John. When the tea is brought in, I drink 
twelve regular dishes, with eight slices of bread and 
butter; and half an hour after, 1 send tt) the cook to 
know if the dinner is almost ready. 

Justice. So, madam. 

Sir John. By that time my head is half dressed, I 
hoar my husband swearing himself into a state of per¬ 
dition that the meat’s all cold upon the table; to 
amend which I come down in an hour more, and Jiave 
it sent back to the kitchen, to be all dr^sed over 
again. 

Justice. Poor man! 

Sir John,. When 1 have dined, and my idle ser¬ 
vants are presumptuously set <lown at their ease to 
do so too, I call for my coach, to go to visit fifty dear 
friends, of whom I hope I never shall find ono at home 
while 1 shall live. 

Justice. So! there’s the morning and afternoon 


pretty well disposed of. Pray, how, madam, do you 
pass your evenings! 

Sir John. Like a woman of spirit, sir; a great 
spirit. Give me a box and dice. Seven’s the main! 
Oons, sir, 1 set you a hundred pound! Why, do you 
think women are married now-a-days to sit at home 
and mend napkins I Oh, the Lord help your head 1 

Justice. Mercy on us, Mr Constable I What will 
this age come to! 

Const. What will it come to indeed, if such women 
as these are not set in the stocks! 

Fable. 

A Band, a Bob-wig, and a Feather, 

Attacked a lady’.^^ heart together. 

The Band in a most learned plea, 

Alade up of deep philosophy, 

Told her if she would please to wed 
A reverend Ix'ard, and take, instead 
Of vig(irous youth, 

Old solenni truth. 

With books and morals, i)ito bed, 

How happy she would he! 

The Boh he talked of management. 

What wondrous blessings heaven .‘•cut 
(hi rare, and pains, and industry: 

And truly he must be so fr(*c 
To own he thought your airy lieaux, 

VV'ith ])Ow<lered wig ami dancing sln^i' i, 

Were good for notliing— mend his roul! 

But ]>rate, and talk, and play the fotd. 

He said ’twas wealth gavr joy and miiih, 

And that to he the dearest wife 
Of one who luhoun'd all his life 
To make a mine of gold his own, 

And not s]H-nd sixpence wlien he’d done, 

W'as heaven iijion earth. 

M hen these two blades had done, d’ye '■cc, 

The Feather (as it miglit he me) 

Step.s out, sir, from behind the sereeii, 

With such an air and such a mien— 

J/ike you, old gt iitleman--in short, 

He quickly spoiled tlic state.sinan’s spwi t. 

It proved sueh sunshine weather, 

That you must know, at the first lieek 
The lady leaped about his neck, 

And oir they went together! 

UEORO.E I'ARQUIIAII. 

Gkoiwje Farquiiak was a l>etter artist, in atago 
effect and happy combinations of incident and elia- 
racter, than any of this race of comic WTiters. He 
ha.s an uncontrollable vivacity and love of adventure, 
which still render hi.s comedies attractive both on 
the stage and in the closet. Farqnharw^us an Irish¬ 
man, born in Londonderry in 1G78, and, after some 
L-olIegc irregularity, ho took to the stage. Ilapjxining 
iccideiitally to wamnd a brother actor in a fencing 
sccMie, he left the boards at the age of eighteen, and 
[>rocurcd a commission in the army from the JCarl of 
I3rrery. His first ]>lay, Lore and a Botthy came out 
at Drury Lane in 1G98 ; the Constant Couple in 1700; 
tlie Inconstant in 170.'!; the Stage-Coach in 1704; the 
Twin Rivesk in 1705 ; the Bcci'iiiting Officer in 1706 ; 
and the Beaux' Stratagem in 1707. Farquhar was 
early married to a lady who had deceived him by 
pretending to be possessed of a fortune, and ho sunk 
a victim to ill health and over exertion in his thirtaeth 
year. A letter written shortly before his deatli to 
Wilks the actor, possesses a touching brevity of ex¬ 
pression ;—‘ Dear Bob, I Imve not anything to leavo 
thee to pciq)etuate my memory but two heli)le»s gliis. 
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Look upon thorn sometimeB, and think of him that 
was to the loot moment of his life thino— Geoboe 
I’arquhab.’ One of these daughters, it appears, 
married a ‘ low tradesman/ and the other became a 
servant, while their mother died in circumstances of 
the utmost indigence. 

The ‘Beaux’ Htratagem’ is Farquhar’s best comedy. 
The plot is admirably managed, and the disguises of 
Archer and Aim well form a ludicrous, yet natural 
series of incidents. Boniface, the landlord, is still 
one of our lx;st rci)resentative8 of the English inn¬ 
keeper, and there is genius as well as truth in tlse 
delineation. Scrub, tlie servant, is equally true and 
amusing; and the female eharacU^rs, though as free 
•spoken, if not as frail as the fine-bred ladies of Con¬ 
greve and A^an>)rugh, are sufiieicntly discriminated. 
Sergeant Kite, in tlu; ‘ Kccruiting Ofiicer,’ is an ori¬ 
ginal picture of low life an<l humour rarely Burpasse<l. 
Farquliar lias not tlic ripe wit of Congreve, or of our 
Ix'st comic writers, lie was tl»e Smollett, not the 
Fielding of the stage. His characters arc lively ; and 
there is a <|iiick succession of incidents, so amusing 
and so lmpi)ily contrived to interest the audience, 
that the s]>ertator is clianned with tlic variety and 
vivacity of tlie scene. 

‘ Farqiih,^r,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘ was a good-natured, 
sensitive, refieeting man, of so high an order of what 
may l>e eallecl the Unm class c>f genius, as to sympa¬ 
thise M illi mankind at large upon tlie strength of 
wliat lu' saw of them in little, and to extract from a 
quintcHsenee of good sense an insj)iration just sliort 
of the romantic and imaginative ; that is to say, he 
could turn wliat he had exjKTieneed in common life 
to the best aeeoimt, but rc'iuired in all eases the 
support of its ordinary associations, and could not 
project his spirit beyond them. He felt the little 
world too mueli, and the universal too little. He saw 
into all false pretensions, hut not into all true ones; 
and if he had had a larger spluTC of nature to fall 
back upon in his adversity, would jirobahlynot have 
died of it. The wings of his fancy were too common, 
and grown in too artificial an iiir, to .sup[W)rt liiiii in 
the sudtlen gulfs and aching voids of that new region, 
and (Miabic hijii to heat his way to their groi n islands. 
His genius was so entirely smdal, that notwithstand¬ 
ing what ai)peared to the contrary in his personal 
maiuicTS, and what he took for his own su^KTiority 
to it, compelled him t<> assume iiHiis writings all the 
i airs of the most received town afJeendency ; and when 
I it had once warmed itsidf in this way, it would seem 
that it had attauied tlie healthiness natural to its 
; best condition, and cmild have gone cm for ever, in- 
i creasing both in enjoyment and in imwer, had exter- 
j nal circumstances Ufcii favourable. He was becanii- 
i ing gayer and gayer, when death, in the shajie of a 
I sore anxiety, called him away as if from a ]deasaiit 
i party, and left the house ringing with his jest’ 

\ 

[Humyrom Sctiie at an 
Boniface.—Aim WKLU 

JBon, This way, this way, sir. 

ilim. You’i'c my landlord, I suppose! 

Jim. Yes, sir, I’m old Will Boniface ; pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is. 

Aim, Oh, Mr Boniface, your servant. 

J3m. Oh, sir, what will your honour please to drink, 
as the saying is! 

Aim, I have heard your town of Litchfield much 
fhmed for ale ; I think *^ra taste that. 

Bon, Sir, I have now in my collar ten tun of the 
best ale in Staflbrdshire t 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as 
milk, clear as amber, and strong as brandy, and will 
be just fourteen years old the toh day of nextJdarch, 
old b!^1o. 


Aim, You’re very exact, I find, in the age of your 
ale. 

Bon. As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my 
children : I’ll show you such ale. Hero, tapster, 
brooch number 1706, as the saying is. Sir, you shall 
taste my anno domiui. I have lived in Litchfield, 
man and boy, above cight-and-fifty years, and 1 
believe have not consumed eight-ana-fifty ounces of 
meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess by 
your hulk ? 

Bon. Not in my life, sir ; I have fed purely upon 
ale : I have ate my ale, drank iny ale, and 1 always 
sleep upon my ale. 

Enter Tapster wttli a Tankard. 

Now, sir, you shall see-Your worship’s health : 

[JJn'nkfi] —Ha! delicious, dcdicious : fancy it Bur¬ 
gundy ; only fancy it—and ’tis worth ten shillings a 
quart. 

Aim, ’Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong I it must ho so, or how would we be 
strong that drink it * 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, 
landlonl ? 

y^on. Eight-and-fift V years, upon my credit, sir; 
but it killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Aim. How came that to pass? 

Bon. I don’t know how, sir ; she would not let the 
ale take its natural course, sir ; she was for qualifying 
it every now and tlicn with a clrum, as the saying is ; 
and an honest gentleman, that came this way from 
Ireland, made her a iiresent of a dozen bottles of 
usquebaugh—but the poor woman was never well 
after ; but, however, I was obliged to the gentleman, 
you know. 

Aim, Why, was it tlie usquebaugh that killed her? 

Bon. ]My Ladj* Bountiful said so. She, good lady, 
did what could be done: she cured her of three 
tymjianies: Imt the fourth carried her off: but she’s 
happy, and I’m contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who’s that Lady Bountiful you mentioned! 

Bon. Odds my life, sir, we’ll drink her health : 
{Drinks] —My Lady Bountiful is one of the best of 
women. Her last, husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, 
left her worth a thousand pounds a-year; and I be¬ 
lieve she lays out one-half on’t in charitable uses for 
the good of her neighbours. 

Aim. lias the lady any children ? 

Bon. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles ; 
the finest woman in all our county, and the greatest 
fortune. She has a son, too, by her first husband, 
’S<juire Sullen, who married a fine lady from London 
t’other day ; if you please, sir, wc’ll drink his health 
{Drinks.'] 

Aim. What sort of a man is he? 

Jhn. Why, sir, the man’s well enough: says little, 
thinks less, and does nothing at all, faith j but he’s a 
man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, 1 suppose ! 

Bmi, Yes, he’s a man of pleasure ; he plays at 
whist, and smokes his pipe eight-and-forty hours to¬ 
gether sometimes. 

Aim. A fine sportsman, truly!—and married, you 
eay ? 

Bon, Ay; and to a curious woman, sir. But he’s 

my landlord, and so a man, you know, would not- 

JSiV, my humble sendee Though I value 

not a farthing what he can do to me ; I pay him hi« 
rent at quarter-day ; I have a good running trade; I 

hare but one daughter, and I can give her-^but no 

matter for that. 

A im, You’re very happy, Mr Boniface; pmy, what 
other company have you in town ? 

Bon, A power of fine ladies; and then we have tlii 
Frendi officers. 
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Aim. Oh, that’s right; you have a good many ol 
those gentlemen ; pray, how do you like their com¬ 
pany t 

Bmi. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish wo 
had as many more of ’em. They’re full of money, 
and pay double for everything they have. They 
know, sir, that we paid good round taxes for the 
making of ’em ; and so they arc willing to reimburse 
US a little ; one of ’em lodges in my house \^Bdl rtwjsS 
I beg your worship’s pardon ; I’ll wait on you in hal 
a minute. 

\^From the Recruiting Officer, 

ScENK-— The Market-riacc. 

Drum beats the Grenadier’s March. Enter Skrokant ICrxE 

followed by Thomas ArrLKTKKK, Costar Pkaiimain, an< 

the Mon. 

Kite \_Makmg a speech.'] If any gentlemen, soldiers 
or others, have a mind to serve Ids majesty, and puT 
down the French king ; if any ’prentices have severe 
masters, any children have undutiful jiarents ; if any 
servants liave too little wages, or any husband a bad 
wife, let them repair to the noble Sergeant Kite, at 
the sign of the Raven, in this good tomi of Shrews¬ 
bury, and they shall receive present relief and enter¬ 
tainment. [/>rnwi.] Gentlemen, I don’t beat my 
drums here to ehsnare or inveigle any man ; for you 
must know, gentlemen, that I am a man of honour 
besides, I don’t beat up for common soldiers; no, 1 
list only grenadiers—grenadiers, gentlemen. Fray, 
gentlemen, observe this cap—this is the caj) of honour— 
it dubs a man a gentleman in the drawing of a trigger 
and he that has the good fortune to he bom six foot 
high, was born to be a great man. Sir, will you give 
me leave to try this cap upon your head ? 

Cost, Is there no harm in’t 1 tt'ont the caj) list 
me i 

Kite. No, no; no more than I can. Come, let me 
see how it becomes you. 

Cost. Arc you sure there is no colouration in it ?— 
no gunpowder plot upon me ? 

Kite. No, no, friend ; don’t fear, man. 

Cost. My mind misgives me phiguily. Let me 8e(‘ 
it. \_Goinfj to put it on.] It smells woundily of sweat 
and brimstone. Smell, Tiimmas. 

Tho. Ay, wuuns doe.s it. 

Cost. Fray, sergeant, what writing is this upon the 
face of it ? 

Kite. The crown, or the bed,of honour. 

Cost. Fray now, what may be that same bed of 
honour ? 

Kite. Oh, a mighty large bed !—bigger by half than 
the great bed at VVare—ten thousand people may lie 
in it together, and never feel one another. 

Cost. Rut do folk sleep sound in this same bed of 
honour ? 

Kite. Sound!—ay, so sound that they never wake. 

Cost. Wauns ! 1 wish that my wife lay there. 

Kite. Say you so \ then I find, brother- 

Cost. Brother! hold there, friend ; I am no kindred 
to you that I know of yet. Look ye, sergeant, no 
coaxing, no wheedling, d’ye see. If 1 liave a mind to 
list, why, so ; if not, why, ’tis not so; therefore take 
your cap and your brothership back again, for I am 
not disposed at this present writing. No coaxing, no 
brothering me, faith. 

Kite. I coax! 1 wheedle! I’m above it, sir; I have 
aerved twenty campaigns; but, sir, you talk well, and 
I must own you are a man every inch of you; a 
pretty, young, sprightly fellow! I love a fellow with 
a spirit; but I scorn to coax: ’tis base ; though, I 
must say, that never in my life have I seen a man 
better built. How firm and strong he treads I—he 
steps like a castle!—but I scorn to wheedle any man I 
Come, honest lad ! will you take share of a pot \ 


Cost. Nay, for that matter, Fll spend my penny 
with the best lie that wears a head ; that is, bogging 
your pardon, sir, and in a fair way. 

Kite. Give me your hand, then ; and now, gentle¬ 
men, I have no more to say but this—here’s a purse 
of gold, and there is a tub of humming ale at my | 
quarters; ’tis the king’s money and the king’s drink ; j 
he’s a generous king, and loves liis sub|cctH. I hope, j 
gentlemen, you wont refuse the king’s health ? i 

All Mob. No, no, no. 

Kite. Huzza, then!—huzza for the king and the 
honour of Shropshire. | 

All Mob. Iliiifza! | 

Kite. Beat drum. [Exeunt ^touting. Drum 

hccUing the Grenadur's March.t. 


ScENK—Tho Street. 

Enter Kitb, with Costar Pearmain in one hand, and 
Thomas Ai'Pi.etrkk in tlio other, drunk. 

j 

Kite Sings. | 

Our ’prentice Tom may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes, i 

Fur now he’s free to sing and play j 

Over tho hills and far away. ' ! 

Over, kc. [The mob sing the chorus. ' 

We shall leutl im^re happy lives 
By getting rid of brat.s and wives, 

That scold and brawl both night and day, ! 

Over tlie hills and far away. 

Over, 

Kite. Hey, hoys! thuswc soldiers live! drink, sing, 
dance, }>lay ; we live, as one should say—we live—'tis 
impossible to tell how we live—we are all princes; 
why, why you are a king, you are an emperor, and 
I’m a prince; now’, an’t wc ? 

Tho. No, sergeant; Fll be no emperor. 

Kite. No! 

Tho. Fll be a justice-of-pcaee. ; 

Kite. A Justice-of-peacc, man ! 

Tho. Ay, wauns will 1 ; for since this pressing act, 
thev are greater than any emperor uihIct the sun. 

Jiite. Done; you aix* a justice-of-peace, and you are f 
a king, and Fm a duke, and a rum duke; un’t 1! | 

Cost. Fll he a qdeeu. 

Kite. A t|uet*n ! j 

Cost. Ay, of lingland ; that’s greater than any king j 
of them ail. 

Kite. Bravely said, faith! Huzza for tlie que<*n. 
y/arra.] But harkye, you Mr .lustice, and you Mr 
i^ueen, did you ever see the king’s jiii ture { ‘ 

Doth, No, n(», no. ; 

Kite. 1 wonder at that; I have two of them set ' 
in gold, and as like his majesty ; God bless the mark ! j 
—see licre, they are set in gohl. ! 

[Takes tivo broad pieces out of hUpocket; | 
presents one to each. i 

Tho. The wonderful works of nature! 

[ Looking at it. 

What’s this written about? here’s a posy, I believe. 
Ca-ro-lus ! what’s that, sergeant ? 

Kite. Oh, Carolus? why, Carolus is I^tiii for King 
'^Jeorge; that’s all. 

Cost. ’Tis a fine thing to bo a scollard. Setrgeont, 
rill you part with this? I’ll buy it on you, if it 
come within the compass of a crown. 

Kite. A crow n ! never talk of buying; ’tis tho some 
thing among friends, you know. 1*11 present them to 
ye both: you shall give rne as good a thing. Put 
them up, and remember your old friend when 1 am 
>Ter the hills and far away. 

ITheg $mg^ andputupthg mamif. 
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Entor Plumb, the Recruiting Officer, singing. 

Over the hills and over the main, 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; 

The king coniinandH, and we'll obey, 

Over ilie hills and far away. 

Come on, my men of mirth, away with it ; I'll make 
one among you. Who are these hearty lads ? 

Kite, Olf with your hats ; 'ounds! off with your 
hats ; this is the captain ; the captain. 

Tho. We have seen captains afore now, mun. 

fW. Ay, and lieutenant-captains too. *Sfi«h ! 
I’ll keep on iny nab. 

Tho. And I’hc scarcely (b^ff mine for any captain in 
Fngland. My vcthcr’s a freelnilder. 

]*lumc. Who are those jolly lads, sergeant 1 

Kite, A couple of honest brave felh»w8, that are 
willing to serve their king : I have entertained them 
just now as volunteers, under your honour’s command. 

Plume, And good entertuinnieiit they shall have : 
volunteers are tlie hmui 1 want ; those are the men lit 
to make soldiers, captains, generals. 

C W. Wounds, Tuminas, what’s this ! are you listed ? 

7Vio. Flesh ! not I : are you, Costar ? 

Cost. Wounds ! not I. 

Kite, ^\’hat ! not listed ? ha, h.., ha ! a wry good 
jest, i’faith. 

Cost. Como, Tumnias, we’ll go bt)mc. 

'Tho. Ay, ay, come. 

Kite, ifomc ! for shame, gentlemen ; behave your- 
aclves lii'ttcr before your captain. Dear Thomas I 
honest Costar ! 

Tho. No, no ; wc’ll be gone. 

Kite. .Nay, tin n, I command you to stay : I place 
you both sentinels in this place f^r two liours, t(» watch 
the motioTi of .St Mary’s clock you, and you the mo¬ 
tion of St Cha<rs ; and he that dans stir from his 
]iOHt till he be relieved, shall liuvc my sword in his 
belly the next minute. 

Plume, the matter, .sergeant! I’m afraid 

you an* too rough with these gentlemen. 

Kite, I’m t(»o mild, sir; they di.sobey i'oininand, 
sir ; ainl one of them sliould be shot for an exam]>le to 
the other. They deny their being listed. 

'Tho. Nay, sergeanC we don’t downright deny it 
neither; that wc dare intt do, for fear of lacing shot; 
hut we humbly conceive, in a civil way, and begging 
your worship’s panlon, that we may go home. 

Plm/it. 'riiut’.H easily known.* Have either of you 
received any of the king's mun('y ? 

Cost. Not a bra.s.s farthing, sir. 

Kite, fhey have each <»f them received one and 
twenty shillings, and ’tis now in their jKwkets. 

Cost. Wounds ! if 1 have a ^>eniiy in my pocket 
but a bent six[)ence. I’ll be content to be listed and 
filiot into the bargain. 

'/Vio. And I : look ye here, sir. 

Cost. Nothing but the king's picture, that the ser¬ 
geant gave me just now. 

Kite. See there, a guinea ; one-and-twenty shillings; 
’tother has the fellow on’t. 

Plume, The case is plain, gentlemen : the goods are 
found upon you. Those pieces of gold are w'orth one- 
and-twenty shillings each. 

Cost. So, it 8(‘em« that Carolus is one-and-twenty 
•hillings in Latin 1 

Tho. 'Tis the same thing in Grcjck, for we are 
listed. 

CmL Flesh; but wo an’t, Tuinmaa: I desire to be 
carried before the rna^'or, captain. 

[C’aptoia mul iScrf/cant whiepf r the while. 

Plume, 'Twill never do. Kite; your trick.s will ruin 
me at last. 1 wont loso the fellows though, if I can 
help it. Well, gentlemen, there must be some trick 
in this; my sergeant offers to take his oath that you 
are fairly listed. 


Tho. Why, captain, we know that you soldien hare 
more liberty of conscience than other folks; but for 
me or neighbour Costar here to take such an oath, 
'twould be downright perjuration. 

Plume. Look ye, rascal, you villain ! if I find that 
you have imposed upon these two honest fellows, I’ll 
trample you to death, you dog ! Come, how was it ? 

Tlu), Nay, then, we'll speak. Your sergeant, as 
you say, is a rogue; an’t like your worship, begging 
your worship’s pardon ; and— 

Cost. Nay, Tummas, let me speak ; you know I can 
read. And ho, sir, he gave us those two pieces of 
money for pictures of the king, by way of a pre¬ 
sent. 

Plume. How I by way of a present ? the rascr’ I I'll 
teach him to abu.se honest fellows like you. Scoun¬ 
drel, rogue, villain ! 

[Beats off the Hergeauty and follows. 

Both. 0 brave noble captain! huzza! A brave 
captain, faith 1 

Cost. Now, Tuminaa, Carolus is Latin fora beating. 
This is the bravest captain I ever saw. Wounds! 
I’ve a month’s mind to go with him. 

Enter Plumb. 

Plume. A dog, to abuse two such honest fellows as 
you. Look ye, gentlemen, I love a pretty fellow; 1 
come among you nn an ofl&cer to list soldiers, not as a 
kidnapper to steal slaves. 

Cost. Mind that, Tummas. 

Illume. 1 desire no man to go with me, but os I 
went myself. I went a volunteer, as you or you may 
do now; for a little time carried a musket, and now 
1 command a comj>any. 

Tho. Mind that, Costar. A sweet gentleman. 

I'lume. ’i is true, gentlemen, I might take an ad¬ 
vantage of you ; the king’s money was in your pockets 
— my sergeuut was ready to take his oath you were 
listed ; but I scorn to do a base thing; you are both 
of you tit your lil^erty. 

Cost. Thank you, noble captain. Icod, I can% find 
in my heart to leave him, he talks so finely. 

Tho. Ay, Costar, would he always hold in this mind. 

Plume. Come, my lads, one thing more I'll tell 
you : you’re both young tight fellows, and the army 
is the place to make you men for ever: every man has 
his Idt, and you lia\e yours. What think you of a 
purse of French gold out of a monsieur's pocket, after 
you have djtshed out his brains with the butt end of 
your firelock, eh ! 

Cost. Wauns! I’ll have it. Captain, give me a 
shilling; I’ll follow you to the end of the world. 

Tho. Nay, dear Costar I do'na ; be advised. 

l*lume. lliue, my hero; here are two guineas for 
thee, axS eaniest of what I’ll do farther for thee. 

Tho. Do’iui take it; do'na, dear Costar. 

[C/vVif, and }yxdU back his arm. 

Cost. I wull, I wall. Waunds ! my mind gives me 
that I shall be a captain myself: I take your money, 
sir, and now I am a gentleman. 

Plume. Give me thy hand ; and now you and I 
will travel the world o'er, and command it wherever 
we tread. IJriug your friend with you, if you can. 

6W. Well, Tumnias, must vre part! 

Tho. No, Costar; 1 cannot leave thee. Come, cap¬ 
tain, I’ll e’en go along with you too; and if you have 
two honester simpler lads in your company than we 
two have l>eeii, I’ll say no more. 

Plume. Here, my lad. [6^/rw him money.] Now, 
your name ? 

77iO. Tummas Appletree. 

Plume. And yours ? 

Cost, Costar Pearmain. 

Well said, Costar. Bom where! 

Tho. Both in Herefordshire. 
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Plume. Very well. Courage, my lads. Now, we*ll | 
Over the hills and far away ; 

Courage, boys, it^s one to ten i 

But wc return all gentlemen; 

While conquering colours we display, i 

Over the hills and far away. 

Kite, take care of them. 

Enter Kitk. 

Kite, An’t you a couple of pretty follows, now! 
Here you have complained to the captain ; 1 am to be 
turned out, and one of you will bo sergeant. Which 
of you is to have my halberd ? 

Both. I. 

Kite. So you shall—in your guts. March, you 
scoundrels! {^Bcals them off. 

Among the other successful writers for the stage, 
maybe instanced Colley CinnER (1671-1707), an 
actor and manager, w hose comedy, the Carcks.<i JItis- 
band, is still deservedly' a favourite. Cibber w'as a 
lively amusing writer, and his Apology for his Life is 
I one of the most entertaining autobiograjihies of the 
j language. When l’oj>o disjdaced Theobald, to install 
Cibber as hero of the ‘ Duneiud,’ he sufleredliis judg¬ 
ment to be blindtivl by personal vindictiveuesa and 
prejudice. CoUey Ciblx}r was vain, foolish, and some¬ 
times ridiculous, but never a dunce. Sin I1i('haki> 
Steele was also a dramatic author, and obtained 
from George I. a patent, appointing him manager 
and governor of the royal con»pany of comedians. 
Steele’s play, the Conscious Lovers, combines moral 
instruction wdth amusement, but is rather insipid 
and languid both on and oflf the stage. Tlu^ DIstrest 
Mother, translated from llacinc, was brought out by 
Ambrose Philips, the friend of Addison, .and was 
highly' succc.ssful. Aaron Hill adiipted the Zam 
of Voltaire to the English theatre, and w'rote .sonu' 
original dramas, which entitled him, no less tlian his 
poems, to the niche he husobtaineil in Pope’s ‘ J>iin- 
ciad.’^ A more legitimate comic w rite-r appeared iti 
Mrs Susanna Centlivke (1067-172')), an Irish lad v, 
whose life and WTitings w'ere immoral, hut who j)os- 
sessed considerable dramatic .skill and talent. ^ Her 
comedies, the Busy Body, The ^Vonder. a Woman 
keeps a Secret, and A Bold Stroke for a H V/i, are still 
favourite acting play's. Her plots and incidents arc 
admirably arranged for stage cflect, and her charac¬ 
ters w'ell discriininatcd. Mrs Centlivre had been 
some time an actress, and her experience had been 
of service to her in writing for the stage. 


ESSAYISTS. 


I N , ,, > ^ ^ HE age now undc*r 

notice does not dc- 
' ' ’ rive greater lustre 

I from its poets and 

^ comic dramatists, 

than from its origi¬ 
nating a new and 
peculiar kind of 
literature, which 
|r](' consisted in short 

essays on men and 
manners, imblislied 

1 /P' periodically. Pajx-Ts 

V i containing news 

f had been esta- 

blished in London, 
and other large 
s cities, since tlie 

y \ time of the civil 

^ V- V war; but the idea 

I "" of issuing a perio¬ 

dical sheet, commenting on the events of private 


life, and the dispositions of ordinary men, was 
never before entertained either in England or else¬ 
where. In France, it must be allowed, the cele¬ 
brated Montaigne had published in the sixteenth 
century a series of essays, of which manners formed 
the chief topic. Still more recently'. La Bruyere, 
another French author, had published his Charac¬ 
ters. in wdiich the artificial life of the court of 
Louis XIV. was 8ket<died with minute fldoUty, and 
the most ingemcujs sahiasui. Buf it Was now for the 
first time that any wfller ventur£*d to undertake a 
w'ork, in w'hieh he should meet the public several 
times each week w ith a brief paper, cither discuss- : 
ing some feature of society, or rcljiting 
talc, j 41 cgory^ or 

SIR RICTIARO STEELE—^JO.SEPn AOOISON. 

The credit of commencing this branch of litera¬ 
ture is due to Sir Kicuard Steele, a gentleimin of 
English jiarcntage, born in Ireland while his father 
acted as secretiiry to the Duke of Ormond, Lord-1 



Bir Richard Btecla 

! Lieutenant of that kingdom. Through tlie duke’s 
influence, Steele w as jdaeed at the (’liartor-house 
scliool in London, w liere a wuirm nnd long-continued 
friendship between him and Addison ttK)k its risv*. 
He tlionc-e removed, in 161^2, to M(‘rt<»n collcgt*, 
Oxford ; but after spending several years in de¬ 
sultory study, hi'camc so enaimnired of the military' 
profession, that, in spite of the dissuasion of bis 
friends, and bis failure to ]>rocure an apj>oiutnu'nt, 
lie enlisted as a private soblier in the horse-guards. 
In this stej), by whiidi the sucercssion to a rela¬ 
tion’s estate in Wexford was lost, be gaA’C a strik¬ 
ing manifestation of that recklessness which unfor¬ 
tunately distinguished him through life. In the 
nmyv, Ins wit, vivacity, aml^pod luinunm, sjicedily 
rendered him siK’ii a lavotiritc, tliaF'ITTr officers of 
his regiment, desirous to have him among tlunri- 
selves, procurcii for him the rank of an ensign. Thus 
situated, he plunged deeply injo fushionaUg. 
follies aatl. vices of th e ate 'JFnltfrgiug, Iiow'cver, by 
sucli conduct,4h;tt know le dge of life and clior iy^cr , 
which proved so ustlViTioTiml ttf We compoSTflon^ 
his works. During this course of dissipation, being 
sometimes by. he drew 

up, for th^uiqK)Re^8(df-k(TmoniluRi7irw^ treatise 
bntJtled The Christian Hero, and afterwards pub¬ 
lished it as a still more jiowerfhl check uixin his 
irregular passions. Yet i t does not appear that even 
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the ttttolitkm thus drawn to lii* conduct, and the 
ridicule excited by tlie contrast betvreen his prin¬ 
ciples an<l practice, led to any perceptible improve¬ 
ment In order to enliven his character, and so 
diminish the occasion of mirth to his comrades, he 
produced, in 1701, a comedy entitled The Funeral, 
or Grief d-la-nwde, in which, witli much liuraour, 
there is combined a moral tendency 8U])erior to that 
of most of the dramatic pieces of tlio time. Steele, 
thpUJKli personally .top much a rake, made it a prin- 
pTpie to einidoy his literary taleht ^bhly Ifi thC sc£vicfe 
t7TnT,''Tio senriT)ftTi another succesBluT 
conie(I^"caUcd Timder Husband, or The Accom¬ 
plished Fools; and in t)»e year followinj^ was repre¬ 
sented his tliird, entitled The Lfimj Lover, the 
strain of wliicli })rove(l too serious for tlie i)ublic taste. 
Th(j ill success which it exiHTieit(‘cd deterred him 
from a^^ain ap[)earin^ us a dramatist till 1722, wljen 
his admirable (H)nK‘ily, The C(^nscious Lovers, waft- 
broUfjjbt out witli uiil^uiuled apjdausc*. ‘ The ^;Teat, 
the apj)ro[)riate jiraise of Rfeeli‘7 JJr l^r.'iLe, 

‘ is to havi* heen the first m'Iio, after the licentious 
H^e of ( harles II., endeavoured to introduce the 
Virtues on the singe, lie clotlied^tliem with the 
brijliuney ,pf geni^; he^ptAl^d them in ffltualions 
tlic in()st intWPSmijj Jo the Innnan iieujTl "h'ln^ 
h(‘* trrrr^iThis Viudleiu’c*^^^ U) lau^ii at, but tp exur 
eratp vice, to despise the lewd fool ainl t)ie witty 
rake, to npplaud tlic cfI*ort»_pf t]>e g<x>d, arid to te-, 
joTCC in the punishment of the wiekc.'d,'^ 

After the failure (vT‘llie Lvlt’iG' Lover,’ which, 
he savs, * was 

the iiioa of u11a<• jciffff yir'c■ s of the age 

through the niediiim oTVi ITvc^y ]>erid«Trcal }>ai)er. 
Ai'cordingly, on tin* I'Jth of A)*ril 1709, he eom- 
!nence<l llie puhlieation of the 7 a tier, a smoXl sheet 
designed to app<‘ar tlnv e limes a-week, ‘ U> cxjwise^’ 
as tile author stated, * the arts of life, to pirn off 
the disgi^Sija44: eiinm aruT 

fb rgpiuuicnilgeneral,,siuijmcity in our dress, oiir 
air^jivjind our Ijgliayiimr.’ f>tcele, who had then 
rCTirtfed his tlirfry-eiglith year, wa.s <inalitie(l for ths 
ta^k by a knowledge of tlie worhl, acquired in free 
converse witli it, and by a large fund of luitund 
bunioiir ; Ids skdebes, anec’dotes, and remarks, are 
arn'ordingly very entertaining, d’o eoneiliate the 
ordinary renders of ney s, a part of eaeli pai>er wa.s 
devoted to jniblie and iiolitieal tntelligenee ; and the 
price of eaeli lumda'r was one i>e*nny. At first, the 
author einieavonrtMl to eoinx'al himself under the 
fictitious name of Isaac liickerstaff, winch he l»or- 
rowed from a t'ainjiblet hy Swift; hut his real name 
s(K)n became known, and his friend Addison then 
began to assist him w ith a few papers iijion niort' 
serious subjects than he himself wnis able oriudineil 
to discuss, and also with various articles of a humo¬ 
rous character, W hen the work had extended to the 
27l8t number, wduch was piiblislual on tlic 2d of 
January 1711, the editm’ w'ns induced, by a conside¬ 
ration of the ineoiivenienee of WTiting such i\ work 
witliout personal concealment, to give it up, and to 
commeneo a publication nearly similar in plan, and 
in which he might assume a new disguise. This 
was the mort^ celebrated .Spcraifor,of Avhich the first 
numlx»r npi)eared on the 1st of March 1711. The 
‘ Spectator* was published daily, and each number 
was invariably a complete essay, without any ad¬ 
mixture of politics, 8teclc and Addison were con¬ 
junct in this w'ork from its commencemont, and 
they obtained considcrablo assistance from a few 
other writers, of whom the chief were Thomas 
Tickell, and a gentleman named Budgtll. The 
greater part of th e light hunj ^oro us skctcjiifisiiirc 

* Essays lUustrativo of tho Taller, ^c. S. 57. 


by Bteele; while Addison contributed most of the 
articles in which there is any grave 
riexftlcdjiifiluijg. In the course oT the woA:, 
fictitious persons were introduced as friends of the 
supiKised editor, partly for amusement, and partly 
for the jiurpose of quoting them on occasions where 
their opinions might be supposed appropriate. Thus, 
a country gentleman was descril>ed under the name 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, to whom reference w'as 
made wdicn matters connected with rural affairs 
were in question. A Captain Sentry stood up for 
the army ; Will Honeycomb gave law on all things 
concerning the gay world; and Sir Andrew Free*- 
]K)rt re])resented the commercial interest. Of these 
characters, Sir Itogcr was hy far the most happily 
delineated : it is understood that he was entirely a 
being of Addison’s imagination; and certainly, in J 
tlie jri.iplo TPllpd of English fiction, Jliere is no 
Tactic delineated with more, of 

huH1mr"&bd The SSpcctatdrJ 'vnEiclT 

exfCW!6d to SIX iViihiTred rind thirty-five numbers, or 
eight volumes, is not only much 6ui>erior to the 
‘ Taller,’ but stands at the head of all tlie works of the 
same kind that have since been produced; and, 
miscellany of j^ditc literature, is not 
aiiy bfK)k whatever." Ah that relxafds the smSttB- 
^^erd7s and dccenek ;> of Jifo, elcgaae^-o r. justnes s of 
taste, ami fTjeTnTproVcmcFIr dTdomggt^^ 

TburT^d uTtrtbTX prrpcr T^e ha ppiest com-^ 
hina titmjjJL p^^rimiAnes a and ridiruT^ TTtris^!^^ 
Hth*'TT<Vilu‘ praise ofTun ing cTirrckded the existing 
st>’le of writing and gi>eaking on couimcm topics, 
which w'as i j^inch v itiate^l by slang phraseolo^’'_£miJ 
|a mfjne s we anf ig. ~TIa?“*“Kpert?ThTf’^^^ 
morning in the sliajH? of a single leaf, and w'as re¬ 
ceived at tlie breakfast tables of most ix?rsons of 
taste then livuig in the metropolis, and had a large 
sale. 

During the year 171J. while the publication of the 
‘ SiH’ctator’ w’as temporarily susjiended, Steele, with 
the same assistance, published the Guardian, which 
was also issued daily, and extended to a hundred 
and seventy-five numbers, or two volumes. It ranks 
in merit Ix'tw'ccn the * Si>octator* and ‘ Tatler,’ and is 
enriched hy contributions of Pope, Berkeley, and 
Biidgell. Addison’s pa^KTs occur almost exclusively 
in the second vidume, where they are more nume¬ 
rous than tliosc of Steele himself. Of two hundred 
and seventy-one pa]>ers of wdiich the ‘Tatler* is 
composed, Steele wrote one hundred and eighty- 
eight, Addison forty-tw-o, and both conjointly thirty- 
six. Of six hundred and thirty-five ‘ S^x^ctators,* 
Addison wrote tw'o hundred and seventy-four, and 
Stix lo two hundred and forty. And of one hundred 
and seventy-six ‘ Guardians/ Steele wrote eighty- 
two, and Addison fifty-tlm‘e. 

I'lie Ixmeficial influence of these publications on 
the nio rnS^pie l^n ^^ and i utclliirence Qf4be 
BritisTiTlHKijrde^ Tmsn[)ecn"'Stensiy^ 

“Wheh the * xatler’ first appeared, the Igiior ance apd 
imniorality of the great iuas.s of socltty^rr'lCfip^ia 
*were"‘ l>rq^ generality of 

fasliioiinble persons of TxifTi sexes, litcrar yju^d scie n- 
♦if|P were dcsni^ as^ Sij^gSinc 

ipm. * That general knowledge wdiich ndW circuiates 
inTommon talk, was then rarely to be found. Men 
not ]>rofessing learning were not ashamed of igno¬ 
rance ; and in the female world, any acquaintance 
w'illi books w'jvs distinguished only to be censured.’* 
I’olitics formed almost the sole topic of converaatlUH 
among the gentlemen, and scandal among the ladies; 
swearing and indecency were fashionable vices ; 
gaming and drunkenness abounded; and the practice 

.Tohnson’s Life tji Addison. 
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of dating was carried to a most irrational excess. 
In the theatre, as well as in society, the corruption of 
Charles II/s reign continued to prevail; and men of 
the highest rank were the habitual encouragers of 
the coarse amusements of hull-baiting, bear-baiting, 
and prke-figliting. To the amelioration of this 
wretdied state of public taste and manners did Steele 
and Addison apply themselves zefd^^ 

success, operating by the means thus sHi^m tlie 
Sj^tator:—‘I shall endeavour to <jnliven morality^ 
^ith '^t, and to temp e r wit with moT^ttfyTTCirfK^ 
readefs may, if posstlJerT^oT^^ ac¬ 

count in the speculation of the day. And to the 
end that their virtue and discretion may not be 
shortr-tiaafilent^ intermittent starts of thought, 1 
hayo resolvea to refresh their men lories from day to 
day, till I have recitTfCtefl them out of that des^rate 
state .of yice xvnd. folly into which tlie age TsTallen. 
"Ttfe mind that lies fallow but a single day, sprouts 
up in follies that are only to be killed by a constant 
and jtpidu^Ufi It was said of Socrates, that 

fibbrought philosopiiy down from heaven to inhabit 
among men; I shall be ambitious to have it said of 
me, that I have brought philosophy out of closets 
and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, .at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.* 

Of the excellent effects produced by tlie essays of 
Steele and Addison, we possess the evidence not 
only of the improved state of society and literature 
which has since prevailed, but likewise of writers 
contemporary with the authors themselves. All 
speak of a decided and marked improvement in so¬ 
ciety and manners. 

‘ The acquisition,’ says Dr Drake, ‘ of a popular 
relish for elegant literature, may he dated, indeed, 
from the period of the jjublicatioii of the “ Tatler;” to 
the progress of this new-formed desire, the “ SjK^cta- ’ 
tor’* and** Guardian” gave fresh acceleration; nor has 
1 the impulse which was thus received for a moment 
I ceased to spread and propagate its intlucnce through 
every rank of British society. To these papers, in 
the department of polite letters, we may a8cril>e the 
following great and never-to-l)e-forgotten obligations. 
They, it may be atfirmed, first j)()inted out, in a 
I popular way, and with insinuating address, the best 
authors of classical ttnti(j[uity and of modern times, 
and infused into the public mind an enthusiasm for 
their beauties ; they, calling to their aid the colour¬ 
ing of humour and imagination, effectually detected 
the sources of bad writing, and exposed to never- 
dying ridicule the puerilities and nicrctric^ious deco¬ 
rations of false Avit and bloated composition; they 
first rendered criticism familiar and pleasing to the 
I general taste, and excited that curiosity, that aemte- 
I ness and precision, Avhich have since enabled so many 
classes of readers to enjoy, and to appreciate with 
judgment, the various productions of genius and 
learning. 

To the essays of Addison, in particular, are we 
likewise indebted for the formation of ^ s|yle beyj^td 
alljQTmer precedent pure, fascinating,'anTcorrect, 
that may be siaid to revolution in 

our language and literature, and which, notwith¬ 
standing all the refinements of modern criticism, is 
Mr efittfled tlfllie a«d legitimate 

' V... ‘ 

in the “ Spectator,” moreover, was the public first 
presented with a specimen of acute analysis in the 
papers on the sources and pleasures of the imagina¬ 
tion ; they form a disquisition which, while it in¬ 
structed and delighted the unlearned reader, led the 
way, thougliihea^ogance of the literati of the pre- 
senT thij^ay ^ tias*'^^ 

termed bj?’niOTerfi o^i&XitsS^fx pfiilost^kkia^ criticism. 

To the circulation of these volumes also may be 


ascribed the commencement of a just taste in the 
fields jaLfiu acy and pict mresq ^ue bca utv. The crltiqueT 
bn Milton, thethlnuCable ridicule on the Gothic style 
of gardening, and the vivid descriptions of rural ele¬ 
gance, the creations either of nature or of art, which 
arc dispersed through tlie pages of the “Tntler,” 
‘‘Spectator,’* and “Guardian,” soon dissemipjgy^d 
more correct, ideas of simjilicjt y jn riie iff 

Iandsca|>e*.jjnd more atlracfjyji, vifiwa 
and bcJiuty iii fllp'lofl^er regions i)l,)ijui j)oetry. 

In fact, from the perusal of these essays, thaf large 
bodw of the people included in the middle class of 
society first derived their caiiahility of judging of 
the pjcrits and the graces of a refined wTiter ; and tlie 
nation at large gradually, from this epbcii,'' became 
entitled to the distinguished appellations of literary 
and critical. The readers of the “ Spectator” had been 
tlioroughly iinJ^jicd, with the fine enthusiasm for lite¬ 
rature whicH characterised the genius of Addlsnrr] 
they had felt and admired the dencaov the amenity, 
and the j^rity of his composition, and were loon 
aoTcTo bidancc and adjust by comparison the pre¬ 
tensions of succeeding candidates for fame.'^ * * 

If in t^te and Jiteratujy such numerous benefits 
were conterred”upoirthe'pcople thixmgh the medium 
of these papers, of still greater importance, were the 
services wliich thej'derived from them in the depart- i 
numt of manners and.morn/v. Both public and private 
virtue imililegqrum, iiidepff, ved .a firmer toxie 
and finer poli.sh TrdiTi their precepts and examples ; 
nie^.aciuaiony lind madeyolence that had liitnerto 
aHonded tTic discusfibn of~p6TTlical opinion were in 
a sliort time greatly mitigated ; and the talents which j 
had been almost exclusively o(.’cupi(,(l by (‘outroversy, j 
Were tliverted inti) ehannels ivhere elegance and learn- t 
ing inutualj>M>^‘«i‘'ted in refining and purifying lli' ! 

passiuni’ ..' *.’ i 

The success and utility of the ‘ Tatler,* ‘ Spectator,’ 
and * Guardian,’ led to tlie appearamte, throughout 
the eighteenth century, of many works similar in 
form and ])urpose; but of tlicse, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Jlmjih/t'r, Ailroiturer^ BW/J, f.’aw- i 

noisseur. Mirror, and Loun(/ri\ none can l)e said to 
Iiave obtained a place in the stamlard literature of J 
our country. ( )f the productions just named, an ac- | 
count Avill lx* given when we come to sjK'ak of the | 
autliors principally concerned in them ; and with | 
resjkect to the otlxTSv it is sufiicieiit to nmiark. that j 
so slender is their general merit, that from forty- ji 
one of the lK?st among them, Dr Drake has lxx*n ! 
able to compile only four volumes of pajxTs ahuH | 
niediotritiy-^ i 

“ ISsrolwithatnnding the higli excellence which mu.st 
be attributed to the ‘ British Kssayists,’ as this class 
of writings is usually called, it cannot Ix" concealed, 
that since the beginning of the present century, their 
popularity has undergone a considerable decline. 
This, we think, may easily be aci’ounted for. All 
that relates in them to temjiorary fashions and ab¬ 
surdities, is now, fur the most part, out of date; 
while many of the vices and rudenc-sses which they 
attack, have either Ixen exinUed from good society 
by their own influence, or are now fallen into such 
general discredit, that any formal exiK>8urt* of them 
apiiears tedi ous and u nnm>8saj^\ Add to this, that 
imiumerabTe'iiopular ^fforiw'tJfmstinguished excel¬ 
lence, on thfi same class of subjects, liave appeared 
in later times, so tliiit the essayists are no longer in 
undisputed iKJsscssion of the field which tliey origi¬ 
nally and so honourably occui)ied. Since the age of 

♦ The selection was pnWkbod in 1811, under the title of 
* The Gleaner; a Bcrice of Periodical Ks«iys, seleotiM! and 
fUTonged from scarce or ncgleoted vduiiras. By Bathan 
Prako,M.D.‘ 8vo. 
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Queen Anno, moreover, there ha§ come into request 
R m<?rc straigiitforward^ ami exciting style 

^ writThlf than tTT8|rt rSp S tecTSr of" even OiAaStWOli, 
so taste noWlTethaMr^^^^ stimu¬ 

lated by something more lively and piquant than 
what seemed to our grandmothers the ne plus ultra 
of agnseable writing. Yet, after making every 
abatement, it is certain that there are in these 
collections so many admirably written essays on 
subjects of abiding interest and importance — on 
characters, virtues, vices, and manners, which will 
chequer society whiU; tlic human race endurss— 
that a judicious selection can ncjver fail to present 
indcscribaide charms to the man of taste, piety, 
philanthropy, and refinement. In particular, the 
humorous productions of Addison, which to this 
day have lUiver hc*en surpassed, will probably main¬ 
tain a fMjpularity ciHixistent witli our language itself. 

Hut to return to tfie biography of Sir Richard 
Steele. WIjiJe conducting the * Tatler,’ and for 
some yt'ars previously to its conimenccinent, he 
(X'cupied tlie ]H)st of (iazette writer under the Whig 
ministry; and for t)ie support which he gave them 
in the political di?partinent of tliat work, he was 
rewanlecl in 1710 with an appointment as one of 
tile conunissioners of the .Stamp-officc. When the 
Tories toe same year came into iMjwer, an attempt 
was made to win over his services, by allowing him 
to retain office, and holding out hojH's of fartlier 
prefenuent; hut Stwh', true to his principles, pre- 
servctl sileuc(' on politics for several yciu's, till at 
length, in the ‘ (luardian’ of 2)Stli April 1713, he 
entered into a controversy with a famous Tory 
paiK?r called the ‘Examiner,’ in wfjieli Ur Swift at 
that time wrote with great ftirce and virulence. In 
this stofi, the patriotism of Stc^TC'^irevuiTeJ over his 
interest, for lu* sJiorlly afterwards, in a manly letter 
to Ixird Oxford, resigned tlic emoluments which lie 
derived from governinent. Thu.s freed from tram- 
mehs, he entered with the utniost alaiTity into poli¬ 
tical waiiace, to Vhicli he w’as excited by the danger 
that seeriie<l, towards the close of Queen Anne’s 
reign, to threaten tlio Protestant succession. Not 
content with w ielding the pen, he procured a seat in 
parliament; from wliii h, how^ever, he w'as speedily 
exjielled, in consequence of the freedom with which 
he commented on public affairs in one of his pam¬ 
phlets. For these efforts agiiinst the Tory party, 
he was, on the accession of (Jeorge I., rew arded with 
the |>ost of surveyor to the royal stables at Hampton 
court. He obtained once more a seat in parliament-, 
was knighted by the king, and in 1717 visited 
Edinburgh as one of the commissioners of forfeited 
estates. While in the northern inetro[)oli8, he made 
a hopeless attempt to bring about a union of the Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch churches; and also furnished a proof 
of his humorous disposition, by giving a splendid 
entertainment to a'lnultitudc of beggars and decayed 
tradesmen, collected from the streets. Two years 
afterwards, he offended the ministry by strenuously 
oj>|K>sing a bill which aimed at fixing permanently 
the numlicr of peers, and prohibiting the king from 
creating any, c.xcept for the purpose of replacing 
extinct families. Ry this proceeding he not only 
lost a profitable theatrical patent which he had en¬ 
joyed for some years, but became embroiled in a 
quarrel with his old friend Addison, which arose 
during a war of pamphlets, in which Addison took 
the side of the ministry. That eminent person for¬ 
got his dignity so for as to sjieak of Steele ns * Little 
Dicky, whose trade it was to write pamphlets 
and it is highly creditable to Steele, tliat, notwith¬ 
standing so gross an insult, he retained both the 
feeling and the language of resjiect for his anta¬ 
gonist, and was content with administering a mild 


reproof through the medium of a quotation from the 
tragedy of Cato. ‘Every reader,’ says Dr John¬ 
son, ‘surely must regret that .tlmse two il lugfe^ ns 
fri ends, afte r so mg ay yea rs 
ttfi'Chileanh^, In uni$' orTnte rest, conformity of 
oplIiTdti, 

itrffi^fiiofnbus opposition. SucR*a cohlfOVbrs wSI' 
SethTWrptuj^^ Lucan expresses it Why 

could not faction tofother advocates ? But amon g | 
the uucorfalinties of the hiinian statj^ we^jdoo«n©2 t 
t^nunibcr, the 'tqilaDilities of'iSeBasljt^*^ I>uring 
[TTfir Tong intercourse!" Wlfh Addison, Stikile, though 
completely eclipsed by his friend, never evinced 
towards him the slightest symptom of envy or 
jealousy, but, on the contrary, seems to have looked 
up to him with uniform admiration and respect. 

Though Steele realised considerable sums by his 
wTitings, as well as by his places under government, 
and the theatrical patent, and farther increased his 
rcfsources by marrying a lady of fortune in South 
W’alcfl, ho was alw’ays at a lo.8S for money, wliicli, it 
may 1x3 said, lie could neither want nor keep. With 
many an.iahlc features of character—such as 

vivacity, eojuidaur, u^banity^ and aflfectSpn^ 
and wdtli a high fidmiratif'h of virtue in lhf?'Sb«&act, 
his conduct, as wc have seen, was/reqiiently incon-_ 
si^tent with the rule^ l?f propriety-^^^circM 
which is attributed in pari to Tiis pecuniary embar- 
rassment.s. Being once reprojiclied by Whiston^. ja 
strauj^fc biR disinterested enthusiast jn rehjgpn, toF" 
gtVThg TilroTTTn lo'^fils former 

professed opinions, he replied, ‘ Mr Whiston, you 
can walk on f(x>t, hut I cannota sentiment which, 
if serious, certainly la^’s him opt n to the severest 
censun*. But on various trying occasions, his poli¬ 
tical virtue stood firm ; and it is only justice to 
mention, that when liis affairs became involved 
shortly before his death, he retired into Wales solely 
for the purpose of doing justice to his creditors, at 
a time wlien lie had the fairest prosi^t of satisfy¬ 
ing their claims to the uttermost iartliing.t He died 
at Llangunnor, near Caermarthen, in 1729. By the 



Steele’s llotiso at Llangunnor. 

pubheation of his private correspondence in 1787, 
from the originals in the British Museum, his cha¬ 
racter has been exhibited in a very amiable U^hti 
and it would be difficult to point out any productions 
more haa fomd y itk than the letters 

writteifto his^nfofbothoefSresSd after marriage. 

* Life of Addison. 

t See Bishop Hosdlyls works, vol 1, p. xlx. 
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In manner as well as matter, the writings of Steele 
are infferior to those of Addison. He aimed only 
at giving his papers ‘ an a ir of ;* and 

though improved by of Addison, his 

style never attained to accuracy or grac^ Viva cit y 
andLgase are tlie highdst qualTtfes 
He haB, however, ^eal'fjprtljlJt^^^^ 

Tsonages 

j’awn with dramatic spirit, and iulixcU- 

ness aH4lvaiJCy.facility, that Moik Jho-iQJlie 

defects. The Sp^t'StiSf■‘Club, with its fine portraits 
of r Roger de Coverley, Sir Andrew Treeport, 
Will Honeycomb, &c., will ever remain ^ monument 
(^the felici^ 
ii ^n IjiOliades air^ 

Af!®sqn^eigKI£5ed tlieJUpmoiif ttudlilfcrest of the 
different scenes, to Stcde belongs the merit of the 
original' the first conception of: the 

hijtorsr ' 

' We'"have already spoken of the prose st^de of 
Addison, and Dr Jolinson’s eulogiuni on it has al- 
mc'st ])assed into a proverb in the liistory of tnir 
literature. * Whoever wislies,’ says the critic and 
moralist, * to attain an English style, fa miliar biij; 
pot coarse, and elegant but not Ostent^CHous, must 
days and liigbts to the volumes of A^ddison.’ 
There he will find a rhh^hUl .QlWudc. vein^ 
and satilfi—IcssQps of religion 

oTjlljuisterity_^d gli)qni—ci:.^ieism at opce pkiis* 
me ^ HrCllldobaractcr 

"anff manners that hJirist ever diuim from .th(‘ir viva- 
j^ity ap^d truth. The mind of Addison was so hajipity 
constituted, that all it s facultii:§„i^>j)t‘ar to have l>een 
Jii heajtlij vigour and due proportIIto have 

.ihidler' the control of cgxredLtaste^'fitniriht^ 
Grcgjtgr pTiQigy of cliaraeter, ()r .a more (K-h rmiiied 
hatred of %dcc and tyranny;;, would Iiave curtailed 
his usefulness 11511 public Censor. He led the nation 
gently and insensibly to a virtue mul consti- 

tutunjnlfroedpm, to a purer tnstuiniuuraib and litera¬ 
te,... and to iiUi.importniK’e of those cycThisiliig 
triiths. whidi so wiyrully engaged his heart and ima¬ 
gination, Besides liis inimitable essays, Addison 
wrote JRejnarhfi on Sei^cral Parts of Itah/ in the years 
1701, 1702, 1703, ill which he has considered tlie 
passages of the ancient ptuds that have any rela¬ 
tion to the places and curiosities lie saw. d’hc 
style of this early M'ork is remarkalfie J<>r its order 
and simplicityv-but seldom riaci'into clo(iueiice. 11 e 
iihlishecT also Dialogues oji the Usefulness of Ancxeni 
ledah, especially in relation to the Latin and Greek 
Poets, a ’'““*"** 

.pality though I and conceptiajiZ*Tbpe liddfessc-d 
some bBautlhil lines to Addison on the^ Hmlogues, 
in which he has complimented him with Jiia usual 
f^city and grace:— 

Touched by thy hand, again Rome’s glories shiue; 
Her gods and godlike heroes rise to view, 

And all her faded garland.s bloom anew. 

Nor blush these studies thy regard ei»gage: 

These pleased the fathers of p<^ic rage ; 

The verse and sculpture boft m equal jiart, 

And art reflected images to ftft. 

The learning of Addison is otherwise di.splaycd in 
his unfinished treatise on the Evidences of the Chris¬ 
tian Eeliyim, in which he reviews the heathen plii- 
losophers and historians who advert to the spread 
of Christianity, and also touches on a part of the 
subject now more fully illustrated—the fulfilment of 
the Scripture prophecies. The H7ii^ Examiners of 
Addijon are clever, witty, party prodiicthma. He 
ridicules his malice^ 

yet with a success that i&r outstHpped competxfion. 
When we consider that this great ornament of our 


literature died at the age of forty-seven, and that 
the greater part of his manhood was spent in the 
discharge of important official duties, we are caufdly 
surpris^ at the extent of liis learning an d Ihcj alBk 

BCty a4»a.T?rsatiMt'tS3il8^ 

Wc select the following papers hy Steele from the 
‘ Tatler,’ ‘ Spectator,’ ana ‘ Guardian.’ 

[Agreenhle Companiom and Flattera'sfi 

All old acquaintance who met me this morning 
sceftied overjoyed to see me, and told ino 1 looked as 
well as he had known me do these forty years; but, 
continued he, not quite the man you ysore when wo 
visited together at T..ii(ly Brightly’s. Oh ! Isaac, those 
«lays are over. Do you think there are any sneh fine 
cri'aturcs now living as we then conversi'd with ! ITe 
went on with a thousand incoherent circumstan«*es, 
which, in Ids imagination, must needs please mo; hut 
they had the <juite contrary eflcct. TIu; flattery with 
which he began, in telling me how well 1 wore, was 
not di.'Sjigreeuble ; hut his indiscreet mention of’ a H(“t 
of acquaintance w(' had outlived, recalled ten theai- 
sand things to iny memory, which made me rofletd 
uy)on iny present eendition with regret. Had he in- 
<lee<l h(*en so kind as, after a long irh.senee,^ to felici¬ 
tate me? upon an imhdent and easy (dd age, and men¬ 
tioned how nmeh he and I had to thank for, who at 
our time oi' day could walk firndy.,, laii. 
convei'so ehecifiiUv, In* Tiad kcqd up iny idcMisure in 
myself. But of un~mankiml, there are none so shock¬ 
ing as these injudicious civil [leople. Tiny ordinarily 
begin upon hometliiiig tliut they know must Ik; a safis- 
fuction ; hut then, jMi- ef the imputation of fiat- jj 
terv, they follow it with the last thiiur in the world 
of wliiidi you would be rt iiii!nb‘d. It is this tiiat j»er- 
]dex<'S civil persons. Tlie reason that there is such a 
general outeiy amoug ns Hgaiiist flaftCrCTv, is, that 
nici'ii’arc BQ.Trrj' few' gi-f»d onCA. Tt is the nicest art 
in this life, am! b a part of eloquence which <loes not 
want the prejiarvilitui that is neeessarv to ull other 
part.s (,tf it, that your audience slnuild be your widl- 
widiers ; for prai.-e from nii enemy in the most plea.s- 
ing of all coinrnendatituis. 

It i.s generally to be obs( rved, that the ]»er»*on rnont 
agreeable to a man for a constancy, is he that has no 
shining qualities, l>ut is a certain ilegn.!€ above great 
imperfections, whoimhe can live with as his inferior, 
and who will either overlook or not obMcrve his little 
defects. Such an easy ('ompani<#n as this, eitlicr now* 
and then throws out a little llatterv, or lets a man 
silently flatter hiinaelf in his suj»eriority to hiiiK If 
you take notice, there in hardly a ricli man in the 
world who lias not such a led friend of small consi¬ 
deration, who is a darling for his insigiufiA;iaMjy, It 
ia a great eaST /16 bave one in our own RhajK; a species 
below US, and who, without Ixiing listed in our service, 
is by nature of our retinue. These dependents arc of 
excellent use on a rainy day, or when a man has not 
a mind to dress ; or to exclude solitude, when one has 
neither a mind to that or to company. There are of 
this g(>od-natiired order who are so kind to divide 
themstdves, ami do these good oflices to many. Five 
or six of them visit a wlnde quarter of the town, and ex¬ 
clude the spleen, without fees, from the families they 
frequent. If they do not prescribe physic, they con 
be company when you take it. Very great l>eTiefactor« 
to the rich, or those whom ihey call people at their 
ease, are your porsons f)f no consequetuje. I have 
known sonic of them, by the help o( a little cuaining, 
make delicious flatterers. I’hey know the course of tho 
towTi^ and the general characters of persons; by this 
means they will sometimes tell t he most 

They wiiToequi^t yautEaib 
sii^ onl? of a quite contrary party said, tbai tboi|gh 
you wore engaged in different interests, yet he had 
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th« greateflt respect for your good sense and address* 
When on© of these has a little cuhfJlhgi'h^ 
time in tho utmost satisfaction to himsell and his 
fViends; for his position is never to report or speak a 
displeasing thing to his friend. As for letting him 
go on in an error, ho knows advice against them is 
the office of persons of greater talents and, less dis¬ 
cretion. 

The Latin word for a flatterer (assentator) imy>lies 
no more than a person that barely consents; and in¬ 
deed such a onc!, if a man were able to purchase or 
maintain him, cannot be bought too dear. Su^ a 
one never contradicts you, but gains upon you, not by 
a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
but liking whatever y(Mi pro|>OH(3 or utter ; at the same 
time is ready to b('g your pardon, and gainsay you, if 
yoji chan<3o to rpeak ill of yttursclf. An old lady is 
very si'ldom without such a companion ok this, who 
can r«<itc the names of all her lovers, and the matches 
refused by her in the days wJ>©n hJig minded such 
vaniti(?H (as she is pleased to call them, though she so 
much approves the mention of them). It is to be 
noted, that a woman’s flatterer is generally elder than 
herself, her years serving to recommend her patroneHH*8 
age, and to add weight to her complaisance in all 
other particulars. 

We g(*lillemen of small fortius s are extremely 
necessitous in this particular. T have, indeed, one 
who smokes with uu' fdtcui ; Imt his parts are so low, 
that all tho iiici-nst' he nnt is lo fill his pipe with 
me, an<l to he out at ju"! as juauy a hills as I take. 
'I'liis is all the jmiiw* or assent tiuii li(‘ is capable of, i 
YCt thore are moro hours ulu n I would rather he in 
Ijis compnny tliaii that "f the brightest man I know. 
It wouhl be a hard mattt-r to give uu nccamiiL of this 
inclination to be liatten-d ; b\it if wo go to the b(.*ttoiu 
of it, we shall find that the pleasure in it is .something 
like that of reei iving nioiioy wliicli lay out. Kvery 
man thinks In? has au ehtute of reputation, and is 
glad to fcee one that w ill liring any of it home to him ; 
it is no nmtter how dirty a bag it is conveyed to him 
in, or by how clownish u rnesMenger, .so the monc\ is 
good. All that We we.nt to be please<l with flattery, 
is to believe that the man is sincere who gives it ii.s. 
It is by this one ueeidiMU tliat absurd creatures often 
outrun the most .skill’ul in thi.s art. Tlieir want of 
ability is here au advantage, and tj nrir b limtTufKH^ ng 
a©©m4ttg eflWt of .siiictu’ity, is the best cover 
to artific<\.^ 

"'‘TTefence introduces a flatterer talking to a coxcomb, 
whom he cheats out of a livelihood, and a third i>er- 
8 on on tlio stage makes on him this pleasjuit remark, 

‘ This fln iLrt, nf makii jjf jjo^ii l.s 

'rhoTovo ofHatterv is in(le(*dT;nTrretiines tTitrifeakuess 
of a great mind ; l)ut you sec it Jibso in j)ersons who 
otherwise discover no manner of relish of anythii^ 
above more sonNijtality. These latter it 
Trijprovc.s’^btlt ftTwa^^ debases the former, A fool is 
in himself the object td' pity till ho i.s flattered. By 
tho force of that, his fltuyudity ia raised into affecta¬ 
tion, and ho becomes of dignity onougli to bo ridi¬ 
culous. I rememlatr a droll, that upon one’s saying 
tho times arc so ticklish that there must great care 
bo taken what one says in conversation, answeixid 
wd th an air of wnrlin^^^ njid ^h^nfvary^ Tf people will K? 
freeT^IiT tTi'oHn^^ so in the manner that I am, who 
never abuse a man b\it to hia face. He had no repu¬ 
tation for saying dangerous truths ; therefore when it 
was rcpeatfKl, You abuse a man but to his face ! Yes, 
says he, I flatter him. 

JLi-«rydit<k>©d^th©-gije of i mnrliyi tn. flatter anv . 
bdt the or su c Fas are ^ 

^veslor somo^Bffi in tnwTaj^ case w© have 
UTMWntJer CTour cIuhT'that, when Sir JeflfVey falls 
oelecT). wak ^ him with_ si^ng. This makes Sir 
JeffbyinjW'liirfbr ^memaiwnits the longer, to see 


there are men younger than himself among us, who 
are more lethargic than he is. , 

Wlien flattery is practised upon any other con-* 
sideration, it is the most abject thing in nature; nay, 

I cann^thin]L.id!.any chara42jtecJjfii^w-4he^ gatteie^^ 
orcerrtr ^ tha t mmies Him .' You meet with Tell^s 
p^cpwrtfftobe as mean as possible in their c^udescen- 
^^prf?Hgi(*» Ff; but they want pewonr'^cf 
tiCtCflts to rise up toluch a haseness. A y a ooipp^b 
M» a fooLoLna r ta, hq a fla t ter er is a^knav^'^ partoi^ 

The t)eftt of this order that I know, is on® W!fo dis- 
guiscs it under a spirit of Cfmtrad i(Hion or repro of. 
He told an arrant driveller the olhoTidhPCy^ 
did not care for being in company with him, because 
he heard he turned liis absent mends into ridicule. 
And upon Lady Autumn’s disimting with him ' bOut 
.something that happened at the lievolution, herejdied 
with a very angry tone. Pray, madam, give me leave 
to know more of a thing in which I was actually con- 
cenied, than you who were then in your nurse’s arms. 

IQ^iacJc Ach^'tisements.'] 

It gives me much despair in tlie design of reforming 
the world by my epcculotioriri, when 1 And there 
always arise, from one generation to another, succes- 
.Mi' 0 cheats and buL^-ie.s, a.s naturally as beasts of prey 
.iiifl those which are to be their fi)oa. There is hardly 
a man in the world, one would think, so ignorant as 
not to know that the ordinary <y:iig^;k-d(^tjai», who 
^blish Ihsix abilities in little brown .. 

pgIciITo all who^^ a’^^ hy , ar*- to a niah i mpSwore and^ 
“ murderers ; ytT^ such is the credulity or the vulgar, 
aiiM tlicimpudencc of these professors, that the affair 
still goes on, and new promises of what was never 
done before arc made every day. \V’'hat aggravates 
the jest is, that even t jiis pg uniso has been miujc ji fl I 
longjMi.jthe memory ornTSTTcanyet no- I 
teing peHbrmed, and yet still prCS'aile. Aa I was 
pns.sing along to*day, a paper given into my hand by 
a fldlow without a nose, U*ll« us as follows w’hat good 
news is come to town, to wit, that there is now a cer¬ 
tain cure for the French disease, by a gentleman just 
come from hi.s travels. 

‘ In Kassel Court, over against the Cannon Ball, at 
the Surgeoii-s’ Arm.s, in Drury Lane, is lately come 
from his travels a surgeon, who hath practised surger y 
sej^and lan^. these tweniy-four 
y^rs. l ie, by tlTe tiTCisiiigTHiTes the yellow jaundice, 
green-sickness, scurvy, dropsy, surfeits, long sea voy¬ 
ages, canij>aigns, Aic., as some people that has been 
lame these thirty years can testify ; in short, he cureth ^ 
air diseases incident to men, women, or children.’ 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon thi$ 
havoc of tho human species which is made by vioh 
mid ignorance, it would be a good ridiculous work'to 
Eminent upon the declaration of this accomplished 
traveller. There i.s somethii^jUJiacc^ntably K]^mg 
among 

waxil^. r^drant pcc^e of quaTiiyy^iis-TOany there 
dfc of such, dote excessively this way^; miuiv instances 
of which every man w ill suggest to himself, without 
my enumeration of them, "i'ho ignorants of lower 
order, who cannot, like the upper ones, be jirofuse of 
their money to thos<3 i*ecommcnded by coining from a 
distance, aro no less complaisant than the others; for 
they venture their live.8 for the same admiration. 

‘The doctor is lately come from his travels, and 
has practised both by sea and land, and therefore 
cures the green-sickness, long sea voyages, and cam- 
I paigns.’ Both by sea and land! I will not answer 
' for tho distempers called * sea voya^ and cam¬ 
paigns,* but I daresay that of green-sickness nu|^t 
be as well taken car© of if the doctor stayed aafhore* 
But the art of managing mankind is only to maka 
thorn stare a little to keep up their astomshmmitl 
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toTet nothing be familiar to them, but ever to have 
something in their sleeve, in which they must think 
you are deeper than they are. There is an ingenious 
fellow, a barber, of my acquaintance, who, besides 
his broken fiddle and a dried sea-monster, has a 
twine*cord, strained with two nails nt each end, 
over his window, and the words, * miny, dry, wet,’ and 
so forth, written to denote the weather, according tc 
the rising or falling of the cord. We very great scho¬ 
lars are not apt to wonder at this; but I observed a 
veiy honest fellow, a chance customer, who sat in ih 
chair before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon thii 
miraculous performance d]aring the operation upon 
his chin and face. When those and his head alsc 
were cleared of all incumbrances and excrescences, h< 
loi^red at tbe ^ddle, sliTl ^^bling ii 

his packets, and casting his eye again at the twine 
and the words writ on each side; then altered hi: 
mind as to farthings, and gave iny friend a silver six 
pence. The business, as I said, is to keep up the 
amazement; and if my friend liad only the skeleton 
and kit, he must have been contented with a le.ss 
payment. But the doctor we were talking of, adds to 
his long voyages the testimony of some people ‘ that 
has been thirty years lame.’ When I received my 
paper, a sagacious fellow took one at the same time, 
and read until he came to the thirty years’ confine¬ 
ment of his friends, and went ofi’vcry well convin<‘ed 
of the doctor’s sufiiciency. You have many of these 
prodigious persons, who hayc had some extraordinary 
accident at their birth, or a great disivster in some 
part of their lives. Anything, however foreign fron 
the business the people want of you, will convince 
them of your ability in that you profess. There is a 
doctor in Mouse Alley, near A\’ai)ping, who sets u] 
for curing cataracts upon the credit of having, as hi.' 
hill sets forth, lost an eye in the cmj)erors service. 
His patients come in upon this, and he shows his 
muster-roll, which confirms that he was in his impe¬ 
rial majesty’s troops j and he puts out their eyes with 
great success. Who wouM believe that a man should 
be a doctor for the cure of bu|ij|tcn children, by declar¬ 
ing that his father and graiTofafner were horn bursten I 
But Charles Ingoltson, next door to the llarj) in Bar¬ 
bican, has m ^d c a prettyj)enny hy that aMseveration. 
The generality go upon thclf first conception, and 
think no further; all the rCvSt is granted. I’hey take 
it that there is something uncommon in you, and give 
you credit for the rest. You may be sure it is upon 
that I go, wlicn, sometimes, let it be to the imrjiose or 
not, I keep a Latin sentence in my front; and I was 
not a little pleased when I observed one of my readers 
say, casting his eye on my twentieth paper, * More 
Latin still ? What a prodigious scholar is this man !’ 
But as I have here taken much liberty with this 
learned doctor, 1 must make up all 1 have said by 
repeating w’hat he seems to be in earnest in, and 
honestly promise to those w'ho will not receive him os 
a great man, to w it, * That from eight to twelve, and 
from two till six, he attends for the good of the public 
to bleed for threepence.’ 

Tom Lizard told us a story the other day, of some 
persons which our family know very well, >^th so much 
and life, that it caused a CTeat de^ of mirth 
afffie His brother Will, the Templar, was 

highly delighted ^vith it; and the next day being 
with some of his Imis-of-.court acquaujitftncc, resolved 
(whether out of tlie henevdiehee or the pride of his 
heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called * a pleasant humour enough.’ 1 was 
in great pain for him when I heard him begin ; and 
was not at all surprised to find the company very little 
moved by it. Will blasted, looked round the room, 


and with a Coiccd laugh, ‘ Faith, gentlemen,* said he, 

‘ I do not kiiov^srfnjTmakcs you look so grave: it was 
an admirable story when I hoard it.’ 

When I came home, I fell into a profound contem¬ 
plation upon story-telling, and, as 1 have nothing so 
much at heart as the good of my country, I resolved 
to lay down some precautions upon this subject. 

1 have often thought that a story-teller is born, os 
well as a poet. It is, 1 tliink, cettaTfiThal sdiho incii 
have such a peculiar cost of mind, that they see things 
in another light than men of grave dispositions. Men 
of lively imagination and a mirthful teinper will 
represchf {liings to theirliCaTCfS iiT thtTwtmtirthahner as 
they themselves were affected with them ; and whereas 
serious spirits might perhaps have been disgusted at j 
the siglit of some odd eeciirrenccs in life, yet the very j 
same occurrences shall plea.se them in a well-told j 
story, where the disagreeable parts of the imagc.s are 
concealed, and tho.nc only which are pleasing exhibited 
to the fancy. Story-telling i.s therefore not an art, 
hut what we <‘all a * it doth not ho much , 

subsist upon wit as uptm humour ; and 1 will add, 
that it is not perfect without pro]>er jy^ijticulations of 
tl^djiody^.vvhich paturallv 

^ I kiTow i'ciy well ITiat a certain gra- i 

vity (»f.iLOUIitenarice sets some stories otrib atTvaTiTkgfe, ji 
where the hearer irf to be .Hurprised in the (fiid. But n 
thi.s is by no means a general rule ; for it is fre<juently 
convenient to aid and lus.sist by cheerful loop and 
whimsivjJjWtiytioii^r 1 will go yet furtluT, and affiriii ' 
that the success of a story very often depends upon ; 
the make of the body, and the formation f*f the fea- ! 
tuix?s, of him who relates it. I liave been of thi.s opi- , 
nion ever since 1 criticised nj»oii the chin of Dick 
Dewdap. 1 very often had the wcuknc.s.s to rej>ine at ' 
the prosperity of liis conceits, which made him pass 
for a wit with the widow at the coffee-hoii.se, and the 
onliiiary mechanics that fn*quent it ; nor could I ; 
myself forbear laughing at them most heartily, though j 
upon examination I thought most of them ver y fla t , 
and insipid. I found, after some time, that tij^ineril ; 
bTfns wit was founded u]»on the .shaking of a fat j 
paunch, and the tossing up of a ]»»ir of rosy jow^ 
Poor Dick had a fit of sickness, which roblMsl him m 
his fat ami his fame at once ; and it was full three 
months before he regained his reputation, which ro.se jj 
in proportion to his tloridity. fie i,^ now very jolly 
and ingeniou^ and hath a good constitution for wil. 

TTio’s(nrtr5^are thus atlonied w ith the gifts of nature, 
are jtpt to | 

I would’lircref'oie ad> i.so all the ]jrofeH.soj'H of this art | 
levci to tell .stories but a,s they st'cm to grow out of 
the subject-matter of the conversation, or as they serve 
to it. .St<>ric.s 

mqn njfi 4 ;ciliu^^ but may In; aptly intro¬ 

duced, provided they he only hinted at and mentioned 
by way of allusion. Those that are altogether new, 
Hhoiild never be ushere<l in without a short and perti¬ 
nent diameter of the chief pcTMons concerned, liecause, 
by that means, you may make the company acquainted j 
with them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight and 
trivial accounts of tho-se who are familiar to u«, ad- 
minister more mirth than the brightest points of w it j 
m unknown characters. A little circumstance in 
-he complexion or dress of the man you arc talking 
of, sets his image before the hearer, if it be chosen 
aptly for the story. Ihus, I remember l oin Lizard, 
after having made his sisters merry with an account 
of a fonnal old man’s way of complimenting, owned 
very frankly that his story would not have bwn worth 
one farthing, if he Iiad made the hat of him whom ho 
represented one inch narrower. Besides the marking 
distinct characters, and selecting pertinent circum¬ 
stances, it is likewise necessary to leave off in time, 
and end smartly; so that there is a kind of drama 
in the forming of a itoiy : and the manner of con- 
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ducting and pointing it in the same as in an epigram. 
It is a miserable thing, after one hath raised the cx> 
pectation of the company by humei»e*ta.^ haract ers 
and a prcttxcojiccit^ to pursue the matter too far. 

retreating; and how poor is it for a story¬ 
teller to end his relation by saying, ‘ That’s all !* 

As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is the 
life of a stor}', and that wherein humour principally 
consists, 80 the collectors of impertinent particulars 
I are the very bane and opiates of conversation. Old 
i men are great transgressors this way. Poor Ned 
I poppy—he’s gone !—was a very honest man, but #aa 
; HO excessively tedious over liis j)ipe, that he was not 
i to be endured. He knew so exactly what they had 
ifor dinner wlien such a thing happened, in what 
I ditch his bay horse ha<l his spmin at that time, and 
how his man John—no, it was William—started a 
hare in the common field, that he never gtit to the 
; end of his tale. 'J’lieii lie was extremely ])articular 
in marriages and interinarriages, and cousins twice 
or thrice removed, and whether such a thing hap- 
fvened at the latter end of July or the beginning of 
August. He Imd a marvellous tendency likewise to 
digressions ; insomuch, that if a eoiisiderablc j>er 8 oii 
was mentioned in his story, he would straightway 
launch ou^ into an episode of him ; and again, if in 
that person’s story he had occasion to remember a 
third man, he broke otf, and gave us his histoi^, and 
80 on. He always put me in mind of what Sir William 
Temple informs us of the tale-tellers in the north of 
Irelaml, who are hired to tell stories of giants and 
enchanters to lull people tisleep. 'fhese historians 
are obliged, by their bargain, to go on without stop¬ 
ping ; HO that after the jiatient hatli, by this lauiefit, 
enjoyed a long nap, he is sure to find the operator 
proceciling in his work. Ne<l procured the like effect 
in me the last time I was with him. As he was in 
the third hour of his story, and very thankful that 
his memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the 
elbow chair. He was much atVronied at this, till I 
told him, * Old friend, you have your intinjiiity, and 
I have rniue.^ 

But of all evils in story-telling, the humour of tell¬ 
ing talcs one after another in great numbers, is the 
least supj>ortable. Sir Harry Pand*df and his son 
gave my lanly Lizard great nfience in this particular. 
^5ir Harry hath what they call a f^tring^storiesj^ydneh 
heJAdb 44 >wa^ 4 »i««yXhristijw^ '"TViTlfflTm 
tTiicre, we are constantly, after su[»per, entertained with 
the (Jlastonbury 'riiorn. When wo have wondered at 
that a little, ‘Ay, but father,’ saith the son, ‘ let us 
have the Spirit in the Wood.’ After that hath been 
laughed at, * Ay, but father,’ cries the booby again, 

‘ tell us how you servcil the robber.’ ‘ Alack-a-day,* 
saith Sir Harry with a smile, and rubbing his fore¬ 
head, ‘ I have almost forgot that, but it is a plea¬ 
sant conceit to be .sure.* Accordingly he tells that 
and twenty more in the same independent order, and 
without the least variatioTi, at this day, ns ho hath 
done, to my knowledge, ever since the Revolution. I 
must not forget aver)'odd compliment that Sir Harry 
always make 8 my lady when he dines heix\ After 
dinner he says, with a feigned conccni in hi.s coun¬ 
tenance, ‘ Madam, I have lost by you to-day.’ ‘ llow' 
80, Sir Hal^ ?* replies my lady. ‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ I 
have lost an excellent appetite.’ At this his son and 
heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs Anna- 
bella. This is the thirty-third time that Sir Harr)' 
hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 
conversation, I always encountj^ them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent, in opposition to those gloomy 
mortals who disdain eveiyAing but matter of fact. 
Those grave fellows are my aversion, who sift evory- 
thii^ With the utmost nicety, and th^ mali gnity 
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< ^act truth. I likewise have a poor opinion of those 
wdib liavfe' got a trick of keeping a steady countenance, 
that cock their hats and look jdLunwhen a pleasant 
thing is said, and ask, ‘ Well, anowhat then !’ Men 
of wit and parts should treat one another with bene- j 
volcnce; and I will lay it down as a maxim, that ^ 
you weern^to^have jtjgpod opinion 2.1-AT‘^thirr jprinn*^ 

Having given these samples of Steele’s composL 
tion, w'c now add some of the best of Addison’s 
pieces:— 


'rhere li^ ed some yearn Hiiice, within my neighbour- | 
hood, a very grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed 1 
a man of more than ordinary application to business, i 
He was a very early riser, and was often abroad two 
or three hours before any of his neighbours. He had , 
a particular carefulness in the knitting of his brows, j 
ami a kind of impatience in all his motions, that | 
jdainly dihcovercd he w’as always intent on matters of * 
importance. Upon my inquiry i ao his life and con- i 
vernation, I found him to be the greatest ncw'smoriger j 
in our quarter; that be rose before day to read the | 
P-' cinan; and that lie would take two or three turns 
to tile other end of the tow'ii before his neighbours 
were up, to sec if there were any Dutch mails come 
in. He had a wife and several children ; but was 
much iaor(‘ inquisitive to know what passed in Poland 
than in hin own family, and was in greater pain and 
anxiety of mind for King Augustus’s welfare than that 
of his nearest relations. He looked extremely thin in 
a dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a 
westerly wind. Thi.s indefatigable kind of life was 
the ruin of his shop ; for about the time that hia 
favourite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke 
and disapp<‘ared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, till about three days ago, as I was w’alking in 
St James’s Park, I heard somebody at a distance 
hemming after me: and w ho should it be but my old 
neighbour the upholsterer ? I saw he was reduced to 
extreme poverty, by eextaiu^H habby superfluities in 
his d ress ; for notwithstanding Iluit Tt wai jT'vei^ j 
sultry day for the time of the year, he wore a loose i 
greatcoat and with a long campaign wig out < 

of curl ; to whichne had added the ornament of a ■ 
pair of black garters buckled under the knee. Upon 
iiis coming up to me, 1 was going to inquire into his 
present circumstances, but was prevented by his 
asking me, with a whisper, whether the last letters 
brought any accounts that one might rely upon from 
Render ? 1 told him, none that I heard of; and 

asked him whether he had yet mairied his eldest 
dauglitcr ? He told me no : Rut pray, says he, tell 
me sinecrtdy, what are your thoughts of the king of 
Sw'edeu! for though his wife and children w'cre 
starving, I found his chief concern at prcKcnt was for 
this great monarch. I told him, that I looked upon 
him as one of the first heroes of the age. But pray, 
says he, do you tliink there is anything in the story 
of his w'ound! And finding me surprised at the ques¬ 
tion, Nay, says he, I only propose it to you. I an¬ 
swered, that I thought there was no reason to doubt 
of it. Rut why in the heel, says he, more than in any 
other part of the body ? Because, said I, the bullet 
chanced to light there. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he began to lai^nch out into a long dissertation 
upon the afifairs of the north ; and after having spent 
some time on them, he told me he was in a great p 6 rr 
plexity how to reconcile the Supplement with thQ, 
English Post, and had been just now examining wli»| 
the other papers say upon the same subject, tm 
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Daily Courant, «ay8 ho, has these words, We have ad¬ 
vices from very good hands, that a certain prince has 
some matters of groat importance under consideration. 
This is very mysterious; but the Postboy leaves us more 
in the dark, mr he tells us that there arc private in¬ 
timations of measures taken by a certain prince, which 
time will bring to light. Now the Postman, says he, 
who used to bo very clear, refers to the same news in 
these words: The late conduct of a certain prince 
affords great matter of speculation. This certain 
prince, says the upholsterer, whom they are all so 

cautious of naming, 1 take to bo-. ITptm 

which, though there was nobody near us, he whispoix'd 
something in my ear, which I did not hear, or think 
worthy my while to make him repeat.* 

Wc were now got to the \ipper end of the Mall 
where were three or four veiy odd follows sitting to 
gether upon the bench. Those 1 found wore all o 
them politicians, who used to suii thornsclves in that 
place every day about dinner time. Observing them 
to be curiosities in their kind, and iny friend’s ae- 
quaintance, 1 sat down among them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a^rcatjissertei 
q£,p;aradoxes. He told us, with a seeming cdhdirri 
‘'that liy some news he had lately read from Muscovy 
it appeared to him that there was a storm gathering 
in the Black Sea, which might in tiiiu* do hurt to the 
naval forces of this nation. To this he ad<led, that 
for his part he could not wish to see the Turk driver 
out of Europe, which he belicrcd c^nild m<t but be 
prejudicial to our woollen manufacture. He thei 
told us, that he looked upon the extraordinai-y n* 
volutions which had lately happened in those part'- 
of tho M'orld, to have risen chiefly from two jkthohs 
who were not much talked of ; and those, says lie, art 
Prince Menzikoff and the Duchess of Miramlola. He 
backed his assertitais with so many broken liints, ainl 
such a show of depth and wisdom, that we gave our¬ 
selves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point whicl: 
seldom escapes a kjx<?l tru e bom jOimlishmon : 
Whether, in cai^e oT jrRTTgious war, the 
would not bo too strong for tho Papists t This we 
unanimously determined on the Protestant side. One 
who sat on my right hand, and, as I found liy liis dis¬ 
course, had l>ecn in the West Indies, assured ns, that 
it would be a very easy matter for the Protestants to 
beat the pope at sea ; and ad fled, that whenever sueh 
a war does break out, it must turn to the good of the 
Leeward Islands. Upon this, one who sat at the end 
of the bench, ami, as I afterwardri found, was the geo¬ 
grapher of the company, sai«l, that in case the Papists 
should drive the Protestants from these parts of 
Europe, when the woi-st came to the wor.st, it would 
be irn])osHible to beat them out of Norway and Urecn- 
land, provided the northern crowns hold together, and 
the Czar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

He further told us for our comfort, that there were 
vast tracts of lands about the pole, inhabited neither 
by Protestants nor Papists, and of’gp-eater extent than 
all the Roman Catholic dominions in Europe. 

When we had fully discussed this point, my friend 
the upholsterer l>egan to exert himself upon the pre¬ 
sent negotiations of peace, in which he deposed princes, 
settled tho bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the 
jwwer of I^uropc, witli 

I at length toolc ray leave m the company, and was 
going away; but had not gone thirty yards, before 
the upholsterer hemmed again after me. Upon his 
advancing towards* mo with a whisper, I expected to 
hear some secret piece of news, which he had not 
thought fit to communicate to the bench; but instead 
of that, he desired mo in my ear to lend him half-a- 

* Thepdnoohere alluded to so myuteriously was the so-called 
Pretender, James Stuart, son of King James If. 


crown. In compassion to so needy a statesman, ftud 
to dissipate tho confusion I found he was in, I told 
him, if he pleased I would give him five shillings, to 
receive five jamnds of him when the great Turk was 
driven out of Constantinople; which ho very readily 
accepted, but not bofon* he hod laid down to me the 
impossibility of such on event, as the afiairs of Europe 
now stand. 

[T/te 1^1 Jtion of Mirza.] 

‘When I was at Grand Cairo, I pickt'd up several 
oriental nmnuscripts, which I ha ve .‘(till by me. Among 
others 1 met with one entitled ‘ 'flic Visions of Mirza,’ 
w’hieli 1 have read (^ver with great pleasure. I intends 
to give it to the public when I have no other enter¬ 
tainment for them, and shall begin with the fij>»t 
vision, which 1 have translated word for word as fol¬ 
lows :— 

On the 5th day of the iniX)!!, which, according t<» 
the custom of mv forefathers, I always keep ht)ly, ! 
after having washed myself, and offered up my morn- ! 
ing devotii^ms, I aseende*! the high hills of Bag«lat, in ! 
order to ]>us8 the rest of tin' day in meditation and i 
prayer. As 1 was here airing myself on the. top.s of j 
the mountains, I fell into a ]>rofonnd coptemplation J 
on the vanity of human lih^; and passing from one i 
thought to another, Sundy, said 1, man is but a sha- | 
dow, and lifo a dr<'ain. \Vljilst I was thus musing, 1 ; 
east my eyc.> towards the summit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I <liseovered one in the habit 
of a shejdierd, with a little musical instrument in his 
hand. As 1 lo<’kcil tipon him, he applied it to his 
lips, and began to ])lfiv upon jt. l lie somid of it wa.s 
exceedingly sweet, and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpres.sihly melodious, and alto- ! 
gether <litfercnt from anythitjg I had ever heanl. 'J’hey 
put me in mind of tho.se heavenly airs that arc^ played 
to the «leparte<l souls of good men upon their first 
nn'ivjil iii paradise, to wear out the impressions of the 
last agonies, ainl qualify them for the ]|t!easures of 
that happy place. My heart meltod away in seer*‘t * 
niptures. ; 

J had been often told that the na’k laTon* me wa.s 
the haxint of a genius, and that several had been en¬ 
tertained with music who luid passed by it, but never 
h<-aril that the musician had before rmolc hiin.self 
visible. When he-had raised rny thought.s by tho.se | 
tran.sporting airs w'hich he phiyctl, to taste the ]ilea- 
sure.s of his conversation, a."i 1 looked upon him like 
oin* astonished, lie lan’koned to me, and l)y the waving 
of his hand, dir<‘cted me to approach the place whcR' 
he sat. 1 drew near with that reverenr<r which is due 
to a superior nature ; and as my heart won entiRdy 
subdued by tho captivating strains I had heard, 1 fell 
dow'n at his feet and wtrjit. The genius smiled ufKm 
me wdth a look of conijiassion and atfability that fami¬ 
liarised him to my imagination, and at once dis¬ 
pelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
ajjproaehcd him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and taking me by the hand, ‘ Mirza,* said he, * I ! 
have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.* j 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, j 
and placing me on the top of it, ‘Civst thine eye's east¬ 
ward,’ said be, ‘and tell me what tinui seest.’ ‘ I 
see,’ said T, * a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of 
water rolling through it.* ‘ The valley that thou 
secst,’ said he, * in tho vale of misery, and the tide 
of water that thou seest is part of tno great tide of 
eternity.* ‘ What is the reason,* said I, ‘ that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and 
again loses itself in a thick mist at tho other T 
* What thou scest,’ said he, ‘ is that portion of 
ctoniity which is called Time/ measured out by the 
mn, and reaching from tho beginning of the world to 
Its consummation. Examine now/ said ho, ‘ this 
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ma, that in bounded with darkness at both ends, and 
tell »ie what thou diBcoverest in it/ ‘ I sec a 
bridge,* said 1, ‘standing in the midst of the tide/ 
‘ The bridge thou scost,* said he, ‘ is Human Life; 
consider it attentively/ Upon a more leisurely sur¬ 
vey ol it, 1 found tliat it consiftted of threescore ainl 
ten entire arehes, with 8ev(;ral broken archcH, wdiich, 
added to those that were entire, made up the number 
to about a liundred. As I was counting the arclies, the 
genius told iiu^ that this bridge corjsisted at first of a 
thousand arches, ])ut that a groat flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in tlio ruinous condiflon 
I now belield it. ‘ Hut tell me further,’ said he, 
‘ what thou discoverest on it.’ ‘I see multitudes of 
people passing over it,’ said I, ‘ and a black cloud 
lianging on each end of it/ As I l'joke<l more; atten¬ 
tively, 1 saw several of the piiHsengers dropping 
through th(‘ bridge into the great tide that flowe<i 
undcnieatb it ; and upon further examination, j)er- 
ceived tlnas' w<‘re innuifjernble tni]>“doors that lay 
concealc<l in llie luidge, w)>ich tl.c passengers no 
Hoojier trod upon, but they fell through them into the 
tide, and immefliatcly disa]>})eared. These hidden 
pitfalls were s(;t very tliick, at tlu* entrance of tlie 
lu'idge, so tliat tlirongs of people lo sooner broke 
tliroueh tlje (’loud, but many '•!' tle-ii fell into tliem. 
'J'liey gr<nv thinner towards tlie middle, liut multiplied 
and lay closer together towaifls tlie (uid of the arcln - 
tlmt were entire. 

'J'here w(‘re indeed some persons, but tlieir numlaT 
was very small, that (vmlimied a kind of li(.b))Iing 
manrh on ilic })n»ken jiK’hi s, hut fell through one 
after runwlier, lieimr <iuit(' tire<l and spefit with so 
long a walk. 

1 jaissed sonn' time in tfie e'»ntem}datioii of tins 
wonderful stnieture, and tie' great variety of (d»j(vtH 
whicli if presente.1. My heart uas filh d witli a deep 
melanchtdy to st-c several dropping unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirtli niel i<)llity, and catcliing at (‘v<tv- 
thiiig that stood by them to sav(' tliemsclvt's. .Some 
were looking up towards the heavtuis in a thouglitf’ l 
posture, and, in the midst of a s])cculation, stumhh d, 
and fell out of siidit, Multinnb's were very lm«y in 
the pursuit of hubbies tliat glittered in their eyes and 
danced b(‘fore them but often whon tlioy thought 
themselves within tlie reach <»f tliem, their footing 
failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of 
olijects, I ob.sena'd some with scimitars in their hands, 
and others witli urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
Itridge, ihrustii^ several ])er>ons on trap-doors wliich 
did not seem to li(‘ in iheir way. and w’hich they might 
have escaped liad tiioy not been thus fon’cd upon 
them. 

The 'genius seeing me indulge myself on this melan¬ 
choly prospect, told me I liad dwelt long enough upon 
it. ‘ Take thine ey<'s olf the bridge/ said he, ‘ and 
tell me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not com¬ 
prehend.’ Upon looking np, ‘ What mean,’ said 1, 

* those gTeat liights <d‘ lurd.s that aiv. ])er}>etual!y 
liovcring about the bridge, and .settling upon it from 
time to timet I see vultures, harj»i»*s, ravens, cor¬ 
morants, and, among many other feathered creatures, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great num¬ 
bers ujwn the middle arches.’ ‘ These,’ said the 
genius, ‘ are Kiivy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, 
Love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
Human Life.’ 

I hero fetched a dorp .sigli. ‘ Alas.’ said I, * man 
was made in vain I—how is ho given away to misery 
and mortality I—torturml in Hie, and swallowed up 
in death!* The genius being moved with compassion 
towards me, bade me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 

* Look no more,’ said he, * on man in* the first etuge 
of his existence, in his setting out for eternity, but cost 
tlune eye on that thick mist into wMch the tidd bears 
the feyeral Iterations of mortals that fall into it.’ 


I directed ray sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good genius strengthened it with any super¬ 
natural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was 
IhToic too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the 
valley opening at the farther end, and spreading forth 
into ail immense ocean, that had a huge rock of ado- 
inaiit running through the midst of it, and dividing 
it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested on 
one half of it, insoirjuch that I could discover nothing 
in it; but the other ai)peared to me a vast ocean 
jjlanted with innumerable islands that were coverefl 
with iruits and iiowers, and interwoven with a thou¬ 
sand little shining seas that ran among them. I 
could see persons dressed in glorious habits, with 
garlands u]>on their lieads, passing among the t-ees, 
lying down ))v the sides of fountains, or resting on 
be'ls of llowors, and could liear a confused harmony 
of .'dinging birds, falling ivaters, human voices, and 
niusical in.struraents. Uladness grew in me upon the 
discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the 
w ings of an eagle tlmt 1 might fly away to thoee happy 
seats, but the genius told me there was no passage 
to them evccj)t through the Oates of Death that I 
saw o]>eriing every moment the bridge. ‘ The 

island.;,’ said he, " that lie so fresh and green before 
tin e, and w ith whi('h the Nvholc face of the ocean 
^ pears 8]»ottcd a" lar as thou caust .sec, are more in 
number than the sands on the sea-shorc; there are 
myria<ls of island.; nehiiid those w’hich thou here dls- 
eovercst, reacliing farther than thine eye, or even thine 
imaginati(»n, cun cxK.'iid itself. These are the man¬ 
sions (>f good men after deatli, who, according to the 
dt'grec and kind.s of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed amonir the.se several i.sland.s, which abound 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and })crfections of those w’ho are settled 
ill them. Everv island is a paradise accommodated to 
its resjx ctive inhabitants. Arc not these, O Alirza! 
habitations wortli contending for J Does life appear 
lui'-erable, that gives thee o})portunitieg of earning 
.sc.ch a reward ? Is death to l>c feared, that will con¬ 
vey tlKH' to 80 hapj>y an existence ? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has Ruch on eternity reserved 
for him.’ I gazed wdth inexpressible pleasure on 
these ha])py islands. At length, said I, ‘ Show me 
iKov, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under 
tliikse dark clouds wliicli cover the ocean on the other 
.side of the rock of adamant.’ The geniii.s making 
me no answer, I turned about to address myself to 
him a second time, but 1 found that he had lett me. 
1 then turned again to the vision which I had been 
80 long contemplating, but instead of the rolling tide, 
the nrclicd bridge, and the happy i.slands, I saw no¬ 
thing but the long hollow' valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing upon the sides of it. 

[*SVc Ik Vmt to Wettminster Abhey."] 

My friend Sir Roger do Coverley told me the other 
night that he had been reading my paper upon 
M'c.stminst<T Abbey, * in which,’ says he, ‘ there are a 
great many ingenious fancie.s.’ He told me, at the 
same time, that he ob.served I had promised anoth^ 
paper upon the tombs, aiul that ho should l>e glad to 
go and see them with me, not having visited them 
since ho hod rea<l history. I could not at first ima¬ 
gine how' this came inlo the knight’s liead, till I 
recollected (hat he had been very busy all la.st sum¬ 
mer upon Baker’s Chronicle, which he has quoted 
several times in his disputes with Sir Andrew Free¬ 
port since his last coming to town Accordingly, I 
promised to call upon him the next morning, that we 
might go together to tlie abbey. 

I found the knight under the butler’s hands, who 
always shaves him. He was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Truby’s wa^, 
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which he told me he always drank before he went 
abroad. He rccominendod to me a dram of it at the 
same time, with so much heartiness, that 1 could not 
forbear drinking it. As soon os 1 had got it down, I 
found it very' unpalatable; upon which the knight, 
obsetring that I had made several Wry faces, told me 
that he knew I should not like it at first, but that it 
was the best thing in the world against the stone or 
gravel. 

I could have wished, indeed, that he had acquainted 
me with the virtues of it sooner ; but it was too late 
to complain, and I knew what he had done was out 
of good will. Sir Kogcr told me further, that he 
looked upon it to be very good for a man whilst he 
stayed in town, to keep off infection, and that he got 
together a quantity of it upon the first nows of the 
sickness being at Dantzic : wherv of a sudden, tiirning 
short to one of his servants, who stood beliind him, he 
bade him call a hackney-coach, and take care that it 
was an elderly man that drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs Trnbv’s 
water, telling me that the widow Truby was one who 
did more good than all the doctors and aj)othecari<'s 
in the country ; that she distilled every poppy that 
grew within five miles of her; that she distributed 
her medicine rp'atis among all sorts of people; to 
which the knight added, that she liad a very great 
jointure, and that the whole country would fain liave 
it a match between him and her; ‘ an<l tnily,’ says 
Sir Roger, ‘ if I had not been engaged, perhaps I could 
not have done better.* 

His discourse wa.s broken off by his man's telling 
him he had called a coach. Tpon our going to it, 
after having cast his eye ujK)n tlu' wheels, he aske<l 
the coachman if his axlotrce was g<M->d. I'pon tlic 
fellow’s telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
turned to me, told me he looked like an honest man, 
and went in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir H<*ger, popping out 
his head, called the coachman down from his box, and 
upon presenting himself at the window, a.skcd him if 
he smoked. As I was considering what this would 
end in, he bade him stop by tlu' way at any good 
tobacconist’s, and take in a roll of the best Virginia. 
Nothing material happened in the remaining part of 
our journey, till we were set down at the west end of 
the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monu¬ 
ments, and cried out, ‘ A brave man, T warrant him !’ 
Pa8.sing afterwards by Sir Cloudosley Shov<d, he Hung 
his head that way, and cried, ‘ Sir (.’loudesley Shovel ! 
a very gallant man !* As we stood before Busby’s 
tomb, the knight uttered himself agaiii after the siinie 
manner, * Dr Bu.sby! a great man! he whipjrtMl my 
gftuidfathcr ; a very great man ! 1 slioubl have gone 

to him myself, if 1 had not been a blockhead ; a very 
great man V 

Wc were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Hoger, planting him¬ 
self at our historian’s elbow, was very attentive to 
(vciything he said, particularly to tlie account he 
gave us of the lord who had cut off the king of Mo¬ 
rocco’s head. Among several other figures, he was 
very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon his 
knees; and concluding them all to Ijc great men, was 
conducted to the figure which represents that martyr 
to good housewifery, who died by the prick of a needle. 
Upon our interoreter’s telling us that she was a maid 
of honour to Queen Klizabetb, the knight was very 
inquisitive into her name and family ; and after hav¬ 
ing regarded her finger for some time, ‘ I wonder,' 
says he, * that Sir Richard Baker has said nothing of 
her in his Chronicle.' 

We wane then conveyed to the two coronation 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard that 


the stone undenieath the most ancient of them, which 
was brought from Scotland, was called Jacob’s pillar, 
sat himself down in the chair; and looking like the 
figure of an old Oothic king, askcnl our inteq)tt‘tcr, 

‘ what authority they had to say that .lacob had ever 
been in Scotland V The ftdlow, instead of returning 
him an answer, told him * that he hoped his lumour 
Avould pay his forfeit.’ I could observe Sir Roger a little 
ruftlcd upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not ; 
insisting upon his demand, the knight soon recovered ; 
his good humour, niul whis]H'red in my oar, that * if i 
WBl AVimble were Avith us, and saw those two chairs, i 
it Avoxild go hard but he would get a tobacco-.stoj>j>cr | 
out of one or t'other of tliem.’ 

Sir Uogor, in the next ]>la(te, laid his hand upon | 
Kdward lll.’s sword, and leaning npon the pommel ^ 
of it, gave us the Avhide liistorv of the Black Prince; j 
conclmling, that in Sir Itichartl Baker’s o})inion, Kd- j 
wanl 111. was one of the great(‘st ])vinces tlmt ever j 
sat up<m the Bnglish ilirone. j 

We were tlu'n shown l',<l\vard the t‘onfe‘'s/)v’s tomb; | 
upon which Sir Itoger aoipiaijitetl us, tliat ‘he av?vs | 
the first who tuuclied for tlie evil and afterwanls i 
Henrv IV.'s; upon whleli he .‘^hook his head, and told | 
us * there was tine reatling in the casualties of that i 
reign.’ t | 

Our conductor tlo'n ]»ointe(l to that itnummcnt s 
where there is the fignin* of one of oiir Knglish kings 
j without a h<‘ad ; and upon gfiving^ us to ki w tliat 
the hea<l, which Avas of Iteaten silvi'i’, had bi'toi stolen 
away sevi'ral yioirs siiue ; ‘Some W'hig, I'll Avarrant 
yon,’ s.'iys Sir Boger: ‘yon (oiLrlit to lock up your 
kings better; they Avill cany ofi' tlie body iof>, if you 
do uitt take <'are.’ 

The glorious names of Henry and Queen F.liza- ' 
Ix'th g-ave the kniglit great opportunities of shining, 
ami of doing justice to Sir Bieliard Baker, * who,’ as 
our knight observed Avitli some sur]»rist*, ‘ lunl a great 
many kings in him, whoso monunuyits lie had iu»t | 
seen in tlie abbey.’ 

F«»r iny oavu ]>art, 1 eoubl tiot but be pleased to set* 
the knight shoAv .such an honest passl<»M for the glory 
I of his country, and such a respectful gnilitiidc t(» the j 
meinorv of its princes. 

I must not omit, that tin* l>enevolence of jny good 
1 old friend, which floAvs out towanls every one he eon- 
Aerses Avith, made him very kind to our interpreter, 
Avhoin he looked upeui as an exfraordinarv man ; for 
Avhieh reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
telling him that he should lie very glad to not* liim 
at his lodgings in Norfidk Buildings,* and talk over 
these matters Avith him more at leisure. 

[ Th c B rh of Cn a (am . ] 

I Ava.s yestcnlay about .sunset Avalking in tlie open 
fields, until the night insensibly fcdl ujioii me. 1 at 
first amused myself AA'ith all the riclniess and variety 
f_coloum Avhicli appcarcti >U QiC parts 

ieivvon. Tii proportion as they faded aAvay and went 
<»ut, 'Sovorul stars and planets appeared one after 
another, until the whole firmament was in n gbmf. 
Idle Mueness of ITie eUieirirHIf'^xeeciirii^^^^^^^^^ 
and ©lilivenod by the hcason of the year, ainl Tiy the 
rays of all those luminaries that passed tlirough it. 
The galaxy apfauired in its most beautiful white. To 
complete the scene, the full moon ro.so at length iii 
thajL„xdouded majesty which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new iiicture of nature, which 
was more finely shaded, and disjxxwid among softer 
lights, than that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surATying the moon walking in her bright¬ 
ness, and taking her progress among the constdla- 
tions, a thought rose in me which 1 believe very often 
disturbsjga en of serious 
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David himself fell into it In that contcmplatos, until our reaeon comee again to our 

» I consider the heavens the work of succour, and throws dmvn all those little prejudices 

thy fingers, the moon ami the stars which thou hast which rise in ue unawares, and are natural to the 

ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him, mind of man. 

and the son of man that thou regardest him V In the ^\'^c shall, therefore, utterly extinguish this melon- 
same manner, when I considered that infinite host of cholv thought of our being overlooked our Maker, 
stars, or. to speak mur e philosophically, of suns, which in the niuTtipiici^of his works and 

wei-e then slmirng upon me,'IfTni 'Diose innumerable those objpct^jnong wl^^ _ j 

sets of planets or worlds w hich were moving round employecl^ If we consider, in the first pTace, that he is 
their respective suns- when I still enlarged the idea, Trnnripireseiit; and, in the second, that he is omni- 
and supposed anotlier heaven of suns and w’orlds scient. 

rising still above this which wv discovered, and thwse If w'e consider him in Iiis omnipresence, his being 
still onlighteiied by a superior firmament of luiui- tlirough, actuates, and sup ports tl^o w hole 

naries, which are ]>laiite<l at so great a distance, that , tiame of na^uj^tr ." TTis tTreallbiiT^nd'^^eiy parT^^^ 
they may appear to the inhabitants (;f the former as | rTTull of him. There is nothing he has imwle that is 
the stars do to us—in short, while I pursued this j either so distant, so Ijittlej^i^X iiti.jjL 4 pon 8 id^;rable, wnich 
thouglit, I could put but reflect on that little insig- | he does not Pirstiiirially inhahit. 1 Iiis sui>slaiice is 
nificaut figure which I myself bore amidst the within the substance of every being, whether material 

inensity of (iod’s works. or immaterial, and as intimately present to it oa that 

Were the sun wliich enlightens this jiurt of the lK‘ing is to itself. It would be an imperfection in 
creation, with all tlic ho-it of planetary w'(/rlds that | him were he ahle to remove out of one place into an- 
niove alutut him, utterly extinguished and annilii- | other, or to withdraw Jiiinself from anything he has 
they w(»uld jn7?ir{ed'hiTiTP TTuifi"lt^ of j created, or fr<<ni any part of tiial space w^hich is diik 

s^ind in.on the He:i>,shoic. 'J'hc s|)ace they possess IaT fused and spread abroad to. infoiity. In short, to 
''^ilTSTet^Iiigly TltiTc Th coiiijiarison of the whole, that | speak of him In the language of the old philosopher, 
it would .Hcurcc make a hlaiik iii the crcatiuii. The he is 5t.b<dug wliosc ceiitrc* is^e\:j^ywhere, aiid his cir- 
clia-fm woiild Tk! imperceptible to an eye th:it could o«: 

take in the wludc cuiu^u.^, of luuurc, and pa^s from In the secomT^pTIice, lie is omniscient as well as 
one end ortTie caatluii to the other: us it is po.ssiblc omniinesent. lli> umiiiHcieiicc, indeed, nec eaBarilvi 
there may hi* such a .■■eu>e in ouiNchcs here:iftcr, or in pator^Uy Hows from his omnipresence : he can- j 

creatures which arc at piv»< at more exalted than our- not hut*l)e <*uiisc:<>us of every motion that arises in 
selves. Wc sf o many stars hy the hclj» of glasses the wh<de material world, which he thus essentially 
which wc do jott discover w ith our naked eyes ; and peruides ; and id’every thought that is stirring in, riiC 
the finer our t* lescopi-s are, the more still* arc our j intellectual wwildj to every part of which he is thus 
discoveries. llii>genius carries this tl. uight so far, intimatciy united. Several moralists have considered 
that he ilocs not think it impossible there may he ' the creation lus the tcmjilc of tiod, which he ha» built 
stars whose light has not yet travelled down to us since w ith his own hands, and which is filled wdth his pre- 
their first creation. There is no ijiiestion Imt the | seiico. Others liavc considered infinite space as the 
universe ha> icrlaln hounds set to it ; but when wi* | receptacle, or rather the habitation, of the Almighty, 
eondder that it is the work of infinite jiower prompted i Hut the noblest aud. moiit cxajyed w^ay of considering 
by iiifiniie goodness, w ljJU an infinite hpace to exert j this rnniiUc Ipace js that of Sir Tsahe Hewton^'vrho 
itself in, linw can our imagination set any bounds to call^ it the »c/isoriiun. of the Godhead. Brutes and 
it / men have their miaonolfit or little seiisoriums, by 

To return, therefore, to my first thought; I could which they 
not but look upon luysidf with secret horror as a being actions of iricwul*Jects thkf InTconilgubus to them, 
that was not worth the smallest regard of one who phs.9t 

had so great a work under Jux.oiro ^kI aupcriiitcn- narrotv ciiyh*. But as God Almighty caijudir^ut 
iltMicy . 1 was afraid of being overlooked uiu,id*U^hc.| pert'Crite and know’ everything in w'hich he resides, 
imnien;sity of putme, and lost ainrmg iTiat infinke j infinite space gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, 
variety <»i' jtrowHucs which in aB 'pTnfriiTulity j as it were, an organ to omniscience, 

through all lhe«e ImiiieasurablC regions of matter. j Were the .soul sej>arate from the body, and ^ 

In %r(ier to recover myself from CThs inortifvimr j ^^^lancc of thought should stai-t l ^ond^the _ 

thought, I «-onsidcrcd that it tuuk its rise from those ^ypi^mtioB^-should it for millions of yeara con- 
narr<»w coiiccjitions w hich wc arc apt to cntcrlain of Ilnue its i»rogrcss through infinite simce with the same 
the divine nature. We ourselves cannot attend to activity—it wouhl still find itsedf 
many ililfcreiit objects at the same time. If we are of its and encompa^cd rpuini j^^ im- 

careful to inspect some, things, we must c»f course | metlFfity of \\ hile we are in the bodjH 

neglect others. This imperft?ction which we observe ' hD'TiTTIioTTes.s preseiiI with us because he is concealed 
in ourHclves is an iinpcrlV-t lion that cleaves in some i fixmi us, * Oh that 1 knew' where 1 might find him V 
degree to creatures of the liighest capacities, as the,\ i say.s Job. ‘ Behold I go forward, but he is not there; 
are creatures j tlud..i!:i^.»i:iugs of finite and iuniteil and backward, but I cannot perc'cive him: on the left 
natures. 'Tlie presence of every'cVealeir being is con band where he does work, but 1 cannot l^hoid lum: 
fibeTtcTa certain measure of space, and cou-seiiuently he hideth himself on the right hand that I cannot sec 
his observatiQX^. is stinU^ him.* In short, reason as well os revelation assures 

~Tlvo sphere Til whicli wc move j ai ul act, jmd us that he cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding 
uuderstiwpJL is of a wider circuinlcTGficc to one crea- he is undiscovered by us, , 

EiBir Tlmn another, iu*cording as wc rise one abovjjJ In this con.sidcration of God Almighty s ommp^ 

another in the scale of ^existence. BurCTm'widest of scnce and omniscience, eYSj;jL^ 

these oiTf BplicreifTiaiTts When, there- | 4 Mishw. He cannot but regal’d everything that haa 

fore, we I’cflect on the divine nature, wc aixi so used being, e.specially such of his creatuix^ who fear 

and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that arc not regarded by him. —T^" 

W’e cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it to Him thougji^, and to that q*utkty..tLfhe^^m particul^ 
in whom there is ^lo shjnlQW of imiierfectionr tkir whn^ is apt to trouble theiu on thi^ccasion: lor w 
reason indeed assures us thaT'^'aftrihutes*are in- it is impossible he should overlook any of ius 
finite; but the poonmsa-Dl. aBr conceptio ns is such, tures, so we may be confident that he_ 
that it cannot forllear setting bouSi^ toet^ it eye of mc^ those who endeavour to 
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tlkiemsGlveB to kis notice, aiul in a n un feigned hurni- 
of h ‘ link tliemsolvoe 'unwortn^ Iti&t 
iSoulJ 1)0 nl of them. 


EUSTACE BUDOELE. 

Eustace Budgell has already been mentioned as 
one of the contributors to the ‘ Spectator.* He was 
a relation of Addison, who patronised liim with 
much kindness, and procured for him several lucra¬ 
tive offices in Ireland. Thirty-seven numl>ers of 
the * Spectator’ are ascrilx^d to Budj^cll; and though 
Dr Johnson says that these were either written W 
Addison, or so much improved by him that they 
were mode in a manner Ins own,* there seems to la- 
no sufficient authority for the assertion, whicli, in 
itself, appears somewhat improbable, as Addison 
was not likely to allow anotlier to obtain tfie credit 
due to himseif. It is true that tbe style and humour 
resemble those of Addison; but as the two writers 
were much together, n sueeessful attempt on Ihid- 
geU’s part to imitate the productions of his friend, 
was probable enough. In 1717, Budgell, who, not- 
j withstanding scusc and sound morality of 

his writings innic- ‘ Spectator,’ ivas 
, tremc vanity and revengeful feeling, had the impru- 
I deuce'lampoon the Irish vleofoy, by whom he 
j had been deeply ofFeuded; the result of which was 
. his dismissal from office, and return t<» England, 
i During the prevalence of the S*mth-Sea selieme. hr- 
I lost a firtune of £20,000, and siilisequently tigured 
I principally as a virulent iiarty vvrit<-*r, and an advo¬ 
cate of free-thinking. At Icngtli his declining repu¬ 
tation siifll-red a mortal bloAv by the establishment 
against him of the eharge of liaving forged a testa¬ 
ment in his own favour. It is to this cireuiustanet- 
tliat Pope alludes in the couph-t— 

Eet Budgell charge low (jrul) Street on my quill, 
And write whate’er he please—except my will. 

Some years afterwards, this wretched man, linding 
life unsupportable, delilxirutely committed suicide, 
by leaping from a boat while shooting I.ondon 
Bridge. This took place in J 7;i7. There was found 
in his biu^^ a slip of paper, on which he had writ¬ 
What Cato did, and Addison approved, 

Cannot he wrong. 

But in this he certainly misrepresented the opinion 
of Addison, who has X)ut the following wmrds into 
the mouth of the dying Cato;— 

-Yet inethiuks a la-am of light breaks iii 

On my departing i^oul. Alas ! 1 fear 

I’ve been too hasty. () yc powers that search 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost tIjonghtH, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not. 

The best may eiT, but yon are good. 

The contributions of Budgell to the ‘Sjiectator* 
are distinguished by the letter X. We select one 
of them, on 

\The Art of Qi’owmg Jiic7t.‘\ 

Lucian rallies the philosophers in his time, who 
could not agree whether they should admit riches into 
the number of real goods; the f>rofe88ors of the severer 
sects threw them quite out, while others as resolutely 
inserted them. 

I am apt to believe, that as the world grew more 
polite, the rigid doctrines of the first were wholly dis¬ 
carded ; and I do not find any one so hardy at pre- 

* Bee 3kMrw«U*fl Life of Jahnson, vol. ill 


sent as to deny Unit there are very great advanta^ 
in the enjoyment of a plentiful fortune. Indeed the 
best and wisest of men, though they may possibly 
despise a good part of tliosc tlunpi which the world 
calls pleasures, can, I think, hardly he insensible of 
that weight and dignity which a moderate share of 
wealth adds to their characters, counsels, and actions. 

\\’'c liiul it is a general complaint in professions and 1 
trade.s that the rielicst members of them are chiefly 
fiiconraged, and this is fals(‘ly imputed to the ilb } 
nature of mankind, who are ever bestowing their ; 
fasmrs on such us least want them ; whf-reas, if we 
fairly consider their proceedings in this case, we shall 
tiiul them founded on nndouhtc*! ieas<m ; since, sup- 
jiosing both equal in their natural integrity, I ought,# 
in common pnidcnci-, to fear foul play from an indi- j 
g(‘nt person, ratiu-r than from one whoso cirtrumstaiu-os j 
seem to Iiavo jilaced him above the bare temptation 
of money. | 

This reason also makes the commonvNealth regard 
her richest .subjects as tliosc who are most concerned 
for her quiet and interest, and consetpiently ritte«l to 
be intrusted with her highe.^'t einployincnts. f)n the ’ 
coiitrarv, (’atilinc's saying to those men of desperate ' 
fortunes who applied tlu iuselves t»' him, and of whom I 
he afterwards (imposed his army, that ‘ tljcy had m«- 
thing to hop<‘ for hut a civil war,’ was too true not to i 
make the impressions lie desired. j 

1 believe 1 need not fear hut that what I have said 
in jwaise of niemy will be more than siilfii-lent witli : 
most of iny readers to excusi- llie subject of my }»rc- 
sent paper, wh.ieh I intend as an essay on * I'lie ways t 
to raise a man’s fortum-, or the art of in-oAving ri<-h.’* ’ 

I’lu- first niul most infallildo method towunls the > 
attaining <>f this end is thrift : ;»]) men arc not eijualiv ' 
(ju.'ililied fm-getting money, but it is in the pmvi-r (if : 
evciy one alike to practise tiiis virtui; ; and I believe 
thore are few persons who, if Ony pb;)s(» t" ri llert on 
their past liw s, will not find, that hud tliey savtsl all 
those little sums whieli they have s]i.-nt unnecessarily, 
they might at ])rcsent liuve been masKTs of n roinpe- ; 
tent fortune. OiJigenee justly elainis the next place 
to thrift ; 1 find both these excellently well recom- i 
mended to common use in the three folbnving Itiilian I 
pn/verbs ;— | 

‘ Never <b» that by ]a'o\y w hich you can rlo y(,»urself.’ 

‘ Never defer that until to-morrow which vo’u can do 
to-Jay.’ 

‘ Never neglect small matters and C‘xpenst‘s.’ 

A third instrument in growing lich is metho-l in 
busimss, which, as well as tin? two former, is also ut- 
taimildc by persons ol tin.- im aiiest eapadties. 

The famous Do Witt, one of tin- greatest statesmen 
of the age in which he lived, lebng asked by a friend 
how' be wai- ablii to (les[tat('h th:il tnultiiudc (if aflainA 
in which lie wais engaged ? rejdicd, 'J'hat his w-lmlc art 
Consisted in doing one thing at (.>nce. If, savs he, I 
have any iieeeft«arv despatchcH t(» make, I tliiuk of 
Jiothing ej.se until tho.se are fini.->hed ; if any domestic 
affairs n-quin- my attention, I give mysclf'up wholly 
to them imtil they are set in onler. 

In whort, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers arriving to great cstatcB, by making a rc-gular 
and orderly disjx/sition of their buNiness ; and that, 
without it, the greatest parts and most lively imagi¬ 
nations rather ])UZ7.1e their affairs, than bring' them to 
a happy i.ssuc. 

From what has been said, 1 think I may lay it 
down as a maxim, tlint every man of good &mwmi 
scmsc may, if he pleases, in iiis particular ntaiion of 
life, most certainly l>e rich. The rtJason why wo some¬ 
times see that men of the greatest capacities ore not 
so, is either because they despise wealth in comtmri- 
son of something else, or, at least, are not content to 
be getting an estate, unless they may do it iheir own 
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way, and at the Maine time enjoy all the pleasures and 
gratihcations of life. 

But besides these ordinary forms of growing rich, it 
must be allowed that tliero is room for goiiius as well 
in this as in all other circumstances of life. 

Though tlie wajs of getting money were long since 
very numerous, and though so many new ones have 
been found out of late yearn, there is certainly still 
remaining so large a field for invention, that a man 
of an iiulifferent head might easily sit down and draw 
up such a plan for the conduct and support of his life, 
as was never yet once thought of. • 

We daily sec methods put iit practice by hungry 
and ingenious men, which demonstrate the power of 
invention in this particular. 

It is rcj>orted of Scarainouche, the first famous 
Italian comedian, that l>eing in I’aris, and in great 
want, he bethought himself of constantly plying near 
the door of a noted jierfumer in lliat city, and when 
any one came out who had been luiying snuif, inrviT 
failed to desire a taste of them : when he had by tlii.s 
means got together a quantity made up of sevtral 
dilferent sorts, lie sold it again at a lower rate to the 
same jierfitmer, who, finding out the trick, calleil it 
Tdhar <h: inlUi' or ‘ Snulfuf a thousand flowers.’ 

Tlie htory farther tells us, tliat by tliis means he got 
a \ery eoiftfortable Hul>.<i>lence, until, making too much 
haste to grow rieli, he one day took such an unreaHon- 
able pincli out of tin* box <tf a Swiss officer, as engaged 
him in a quarrel, and oldiged him to (juit this inge¬ 
nious way of life. 

Nor eau I in this place (tinit doing justice to a 
youth of iny own country, wlei, thougli he is sciira; 
yet twelve years old, has, witli great industry and ap¬ 
plication, attaiin'd to ihe art of heating the greiuuliers' 
march on his elan. 1 am eredildy informed, that by 
this means lie does not only maintain Jiimself and Ids 
mother, hut tliut lie is laying uj) money tnery day, 
witli a design, if the war continues, to purchase a 
drum at liaist, if not a ])nir i.f colours. 

1 shall conclude these instances with the device of 
tlie fanurus Kahelais, when he was at a great distant o 
from Paris, and without inom'V hear his expensi's 
thither. 'I’his ingenious autlior being thus shaip set, 
gi)t together a convenient (quantity of hrlck-dust, and 
having <.iisj)osed of it into sineral papers, writ ujioii 
one, * jHiison for monsieur,’ u|,ion u seiumd, ‘pois<tn 
for the dauphin,’ and on a thinly* poison for the king.’ 
Having made this provision for the royal family <-f 
I’lance, he laid his paj>ors so that his lamllord, who 
was an imjuisitive man, and a good subject, might get 
a Hight of them. 

I'lie ]>lot Riiceecdcil as he desired ; the host gave 
immediate int<‘Higence to tlie secretary <'f state. The 
secretary presently wont down a sjaciul messenger, 
who brought up flu' tralt(*r to court, and p'rovided him 
at the king’s expense with proper accommodations on 
the road. As soon as he apj>eared, he tvas known to be 
the celebrated UuV*elais ; and his powder uj»on exami¬ 
nation being found very innocent, the jest %vas only 
laughed at; for which a less eminent droll would 
have been sent to the galleys. 

Trade and commerce luiglit doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would arise such 
branches as have not yet been touched. The famous 
Doily is still fresh in every one’s memory, who raised 
a fortune by finding out materials for such stuffs as 
might at once be cheap and gimicel. T have heard it 
afllirmed, that, had not ho discovered this frugal me¬ 
thod of giatifyiug our pride, wo should hardly have 
been so well able to can'v on the last 'ivar, 

I regard trade not only aa highly advantageous to 
the coramonwealtli in general, but os the most natu¬ 
ral and likely method of making a man’s fortune, 
having observed, since my being a Spectator in the 
world, greater estates got about 'C^ngo than at 


Whitehall or St James’s, I believe I may also add, 
that the first ^uisitions are generally attended with 
more satisfaction, and os good a conscience. 

I must not, however, close this essay without observ¬ 
ing, that wdiat has been said is only intended for per¬ 
sons in the common ways of thriving, and is not de¬ 
signed for those men who, from low beginnings, push 
themselves up to the top of states and jthe most con¬ 
siderable figures ill life. My maxim of saving is not 
designed for such as these, since nothing is more usual 
than for thrift to disappoint the ends of ambition; it 
being almost impossible tliat the mind should be in¬ 
tent upon trifles, while it is, at tlie saific time, form¬ 
ing some great desigTi. 

I may therefore compare these men to a great poet, 
who, as Longinus says, while he is full of the aost 
inagniflceiit ideas, is not always at leisure to mind 
the little beauties and niceties of his art. 

I w'ould, however, liavc all iny readers take great 
enre Iiow they mistake themselves for uncommon 
geniuses and men above rule, since it is very easy for 
them to be deceived in this particular. 


JOHN IlfTCHES. 

ViTv different frovi BudgcH’s character was that 
'• John IIt'ghes, ilie other principal contributor to 
the ‘ Sjicctator.’ To this individual, who wiis dis¬ 
tinguished by a mild, amiable, contented, and pious 
disposition, and considerable abilities as a pleasing 
writer, are attributed two piapcrs and several letters 
in the ‘ Tatler," eleven jmp<'rs and thirteen letters in 
the ‘ Spectator,’ and two papers in tlie * Guardian,’ 
The high reputation wbicli he at one time enjoyed 
as a writer of poetry, has now justly declined. In 
translation, however, both in p<x}tty" and pros<j, he 
made some higldy successful efforts. Of several 
dramatic pieces wliich he piroduced. The Siege of 
Damascua alone has escaped from oblivion. In this 
play, tile morality, diction, and imagery, claim much 
admiration; but it is too little fitted to move the 
passions to lx* a favourite on tlie stage. Though 
still occasionally acted, it affords greater pleasure in 
thv. closet. So lii^ihly <lid Addison esteem the talent 
of Hughes, that he requested him to furnish the 
fifth act of ‘Cato;’ and it was not till some pro¬ 
gress liad been made in the labour, that a change 
of ]*uqK)se on Addison’s part inteifered. In the 
opinion of Dr Josepli AVarton, ‘ Hughes wnis very 
capable of writing this fifth act. “The Siege of 
Damascus” is a Ixdter tragedy than “ Cato,” though 
Tope affeeted to s]K,*ak slightingly of it« author.’* 
The reimtation of Hughes was well sustained by the 
manner in which he edited the vvorks of Sj^enser. 
The virtues of this estimable x^c^son (who died in 
17*20, at the age of forty-three) were affectionately 
coinmeinorated hv Sir Kichard Steele, in a piihliea- 
tioii called The Theatre. ‘ All the iKTiodicai essays 
(T Hughes,* says Dr Drake, ‘are written in a style 
which is, in general, easy, correct, and elegant; they 
occasionally c.xhihit wit and humour; and they uni¬ 
formly tend to inculcate the l»est iirecepts, nioral, 
tirudeiitial, and religious.’ f One of his liest is on 

[Amhitio7i.'\ 

If wc look abroad upon the great multitiulo of 
mankind, and endeavour to trace out the j>rincix)lea 
of action in every individual, it will, I think, seem 
higlily jirobnble that ambition runs through the whole 
K^)cci^, and that every man, in i)roi>ortion to jhp 
vi gour of h is complexion, is more or less actuated by 

♦ Note to Pope’s prologue to Cato. 

t Drake’s Essays, iii. 50. 
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it. It la, indeed, no uncommon thing to meet wit! 
men who, by the natural bent of their inclinationsi 
and without Jhe-discipline of philosophj^ asid ie jiot 
to the he igh ts of T)Ower ah~( r~gr andgttf f "who never se' 
their’hearts ui)on a iiuinerous Tnun of clients am 
dependencies, nor other g ay app en dag es of greatn ess ; 
who are contented with a com^'ency, "aha will no‘ 
molest their.tranquillity^toggin-etn abu^^^^ bu^ 

xTls^iot ther^o?er^"SeconcIuded t£at such a man i 
not ambitious; his desires may have cut out anothc 
channel, and determined him to other pursuits; th< 
motive, however, baay be still the same ; and in tlies 
cases likewise the man may be equally pushed oi 
with the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy actions 
abstracted from the views of popular apj)lausc, 1 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire o 
distinction ivas doubtless implanted in our natures a 
an additional incentive to exert ourselves in virtuou 
excellence. 

This ])as8ion, indeed, like all others, is frequcntlv 
perverted to evil and ignoble j)urpose8, so that we maj 
account for many of the excellencies and follies of lift 
upon the same innate principle, to wit, the desire o; 

I being remarkable; for this, as it lias been dilfercntly 
I cultivated by^educadqnj^study,^aiid converse, will bring 
forth suitaUle efTecls, as If falls lit vrith-wn’ingenuous 
disposition, or a corrupt miiidj^ it does uet'ordiiigly 
expffess itself In acts nifTnfignanimity or selfish cun¬ 
ning, as it meets with"a good or weak uuderstaiiding 
As it has been einployed In eiubclUf^Mtig the mind 
or adotuiug the Qutside, it renders the man eminently 
^aisewortby or ridiculous. Ambition, therefore, is 
iVot to be confined only to one passion or pursuit; for 
as the same humours, in constitutions otherwise dilfe- 
rent, aflbct the body after dilferent manners, so tli 
same aspiring principle within us soinetimes break 
forth upon one object, sometimes upon another. 

It cannot be doubted but that there is as great a de¬ 
sire of glory in a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-players, as 
in any other more refined competition for superiority. 
No man that could avoid it would ever suffer his 
head to be broken but out of a jirinciple of honour. 
This is the secret spring that pushes them forward; 
and the superiority which they gain above the undis¬ 
tinguished many, does more than repair those wounds 
they have received in the combat. It is Mr Waller’s 
opinion, that Julius Ciesar, bad he not been master of 
the Roman empire, would in all probability have 
made an excellent wrestler. 

‘ Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock xierhaps or herd had led ; 

He that the world subdued, bad been 
But the best WTestler on the green.’ 

That he subdued the world, was owing to the acci¬ 
dents of art and knowledge: had he not met with 
those advantages, the same sparks of emulation would 
have kindled within him, and prompted him to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in some onterjirise of a lower nature. 
Since, therefore, no man’s lot is so unalterably fixed 
in this life, but that a thousand accidents may either 
forward or disappoint his advancement, it is, me- 
thinks, a pleasant and inoffensive sjieculation, to 
consider a great man as divested of all the adventi¬ 
tious circumstances of fortune, and tojmng him down 
in one’s imagination to that low station of life, the 
nature of which bears some distant resemblance to 
that high one he is at present possessed of. Thus one 
may view him exercising in miniature those talents 
of nature which, being drawn out by education to 
their full length, enable him for the discharge of 
some important employment. On the other hand, 
one may raise uneducated merit to such a pitch of 
greatness, as may seem equal to the possible extent 
of his improved capacity. 


Thusnatjj ^fui^i^haajijnap with a generalj^peh. 
tite of i, ^ , _.tiqnjlfiticrinincs it to, ifeis or tfet 

particular oT^epfc* Tho desire o'f distinction is not, I 
think;' ifl '^hy instance more observable than in the 
variety of outsides and new aj)poaranceH which the 
modish part of the world are obliged to provide, in 
order to make themselves remarkable; for anything 
glaring or particular, either in behaviour or apparel, 
is kuo^vn to have this good effect, that it catches the 
eye, and will not sufler you to pass over the person so 
adorned without due notiw i^Oid observation. It has 
likewise, up6h this account, been frequently resented 
ns n very great slight, to leave any gentleman out of 
a lampoon or satire, who has as much right to be 
there as his neighbour, because it supposes the T>erson 
not eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
passionate fondness for distinction, are <nving various 
frolicsome and irregular practices, as sallying out into 
noeturiial exploits, breaking of wimloAvs, singing of 
eatches, beating the watch, getting drunk twice a day, 
killing a great number of horses, with many other en¬ 
terprises of the like fiery nature ; for certainly many 
a man is more rakisli and extravagant than he woubl 
willingly be, wert? there not others to look o'!! and give 
their approbation. 

One very common, and at tlie same time the most 
absurd ambition that ever showed itself \n liumaii 
nature, is that which comes u})on a man with cxjh*- 
rienee and old age, the season when it might be 
expected he slioiild be wisest; and therefore it can¬ 
not receive any of those lessening eircumstiinees which 
do, in some measure, j^'xeuse the disorderj^' fermeuts 
of youUiful blood : I mean "the ]>assToii for getting 
money, exelu^ive <*f the eUumeter of the j»rovident 
father, the atreetionaCe busbaml, or tlie generous 
frieiid. It may be remarked, for tlu? comfort of honest 
p(/vert 3 % <lesire reigns most in those who 

have but few good qualities to recommend them. This 
:s a weed that wilt gmvv iujiJiarrcp sail. Humanity, 
▼ood nature, au<l thc..ad.vauiaffo*i of a libefiliTJdiiCft- 
tltnr,-1fire lucompailhle with avarice. It is strange to 
se5'hTnK’'sud<leniy this abject passion kills all thtU\<^blc 
sentiments, and generous ambitions that adorn human 
nature; it remlefs ITic man who is over-run with iT'a 
peevlsjv and...cruel master, a M*vere paj*ent, an unsoT i 
cit^T^^iusb^(l,ji distant; and luTarrubtl’ytirijWid* 

R is mOTirio tTie pfeseirt purpose to cousiejer it as^ari i 
absurd ^passion of the lu!art, rather than as a vitnous ] 
iidTection of the mind. As thenTjrreifbc^^ 

In; hiet with of a pxpj^d huiMility, thi» Xias.sion, I 
contrary to most olTiers, ause^ by avoiding j 

kaJU,,|diqw.aiid appe^-^ance; HTik reason, it will hot I 
sometimes eridufe even the common digc euelea j af 
i^iparel. ‘ A nuiii will ^alLjiiiTiself ppot:, 

ttiTyou inay soothe hb* vanity by contradicting him.’ 
and the desire of glory, as they are the most 
atural, so they arc capable of being refinetl j ntjx the 
most deUcatc and ratioiial posslpftii. It Is true, the 
“ItIrc inan who strikes btSt of the secret paths of a 
private life, for honour and dignity, allured by the 
eplo£.ji cquxU^ n£ .p»blig 

^UTployment, whether he succeeds in his attenqits or 
lot, usiiaTly comes iMjar enough to this painted great¬ 
ness^ to discern thp. daubing.; heTs then desirous of 
3xtricating Iiiriiself out of the hurry of life, that he 
may pass away the remainder of his days in tranauil- 
’ijUanlretireirmnt. 

~It may be tlioupit, then, bat common prudence in 
man not to change a better state for a worse, nor 
5ver to quit that which ho knows ho shall take up 
bgain with pleasure; and yet if human life be not a 
ittlejgaoved 'vvith ^e gentle gales of hope and fegra, 
ihere majrijg some danger 6T its^sta^iJtiM Tia un- 

security. It is a s tory - 

>f Domitlan, that Alterpossessed himself of 
;lio Roman empire, his desires turned upon catching 
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flies. n 7 ft«f?|iliTio Hpiri fes in the viiTO Ur ol# 

youth n?!!TWTSfclm ro^; if 

aiming atlili’ottEf'^cct, 
their desires will move downwards, and they will feel 
themselves actuatc(l hy..i»ewHiJg,\v a ivbic ct pas sijjn. 
Thus, if yoh curolTtlie top bmuchcs^'di a tree, and 
will not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not tliere- 
fore cease to grow, but will quickly shoot out at the 
bottom. The man, indeed, who goes into the world 

only with thc^jiamiw..views of aelf-intereet, who 

catidif?H at tTie applause of an idle multitude, as he 
cAi\ fin’d jio solid COhteiltmeilt at the end of his ^mr- 
ney, so he deserves t<» meet with disappointments in 
his way ; but» lie w'ho is actuated by a nobler prin- 
cij>le, wdioso mind is so i‘ar enlarged us to take in the 
prospect <jf his country’s good, wlio is enamoured wdtli 
tliat praise nliirli is one of the fair attendants of 
virtue, and values not those acclamations w'hich are 
not seconded by the impartial testimony of his <i»n» 
mind I 'wIh) repines not at the low station which Pro- 
vhlence has at present nllottcd liim, but yet would 
willingly advance himself hy justifiable means to 
iin>|:<^rising and advautugeous ground ; such a man is 
i^urnied inth~n geiicriiiis cmularion ; it is a virtuous 
movement in liim to w ish and to endeavour that his 
power of^ving g(K)<TTrrnv be efjual to his will. 

'fhe man who Is fdted out by nature, and sent into 
tbe wurbl witii great abilities, is ea})abb5 of doing 
great good or mischief in it. It ought, therefore, to 
be tbe eare of ediieution to infuse into the untainted 
Voutli early notiees of justice and louiour, that so the 


on the foreigners, and a defence of King William 
and the Dutch, had an almost unexampled' sale. 
Defoe was in reality no poet» hut he coidd reason 



Daniel Defoe. 


in verse, and had an unlimited command of homely 
and forcible language. Tha opening lines of this 
satire have often been quoted— 


possible uilvuut.'igi’s of good jeuts may not take an 
evil turn, imr be perverted to I'Usc and ,^uii.>vortUy 
puiiioses. It is the business of religion and pTillo- 
sophy not so miicb to cM.inguish our ^lassions, lus to 
regulate and direct them to valuable welJ-choscn 
objects; when tlw*se have pointed out to u.n whioli 
course we may lawfully steer, it is no harm to set out 
all our sail ; if the storms and tempests of advci-sity 
should rise upim 11?^, and liSt suiter us to make the 
liavon wherf we w(»uld be, it will, however, juovc no 
small consolation to us in these circumstances, that 
we liave neither mistaken our course, nor fallen into 
calamities of our own proauinj^^ 

.Tt^tigrnni, CheVefore, were we to consider it no farther 

than as it interiioscs in the alliiirs of this life, is 
highly valuable, ami worth}' of great veneration ; as 
it settles the various pretensioiuv and otlierw’ise inter¬ 
fering interests of mortal men, and thcr<d>y consults 
the harmony and order of the great community ; as it 
gives a man room to play liia iKtrt and 
abilities ; as it animates to acdi^yiisi. truly Jaudahlc in 
fheiliSelveH, in their cttl*cts b eiiei icia£Hitfik}' j it 

inspires rationjU. ambition, corrtnHs AUd-cfcvates 
.desire;.. .. 

MISCELL ANKOJJS WRITEK S. 

DANIEL DEFOE. 

The political contests of this \KTiod engaged a 
host of misccdlaneous writers. The most powerful 
and effective lalonged to the Tory or Jacobite 
party; but the Whigs iiossessedQQcunj^njihinff atnl 
proliflc ehmnpipn— Daniel DKt’OE^^^^TTIc father or 
fdvtiidcf oTthe English novel. This excellent 'writer 
was a native of X..ondon, the son of a St Giles butcher, 
and Dissenter. iXaniel was born in 16G1, and was 
intended to be a Presbyterian minister, but entered 
into trade. He joined the insurrection of the Duke 
of Monmouth, but escaped punishment *, and when 
the Revolution came, was one of its steadiest friends 
and warmest admirers. Ho was successively a hosier, 
A tile-maker, and a woollen-merchant; but without 
success. As an author, he made, in 1699, a lucky 
reuture. His True-born Englishman^ a poetical satire 


Wherever (io<l erects a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there; 

And ’twill be found upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation. 

Various p<)iiti(\'il tracts followa-d from the active 
pen of our author. In 1702 he WTote nn ironical 
treatise against tl)c High Church f>arty, entitled 
The Shortest IVu// xeith the Dlascnters^ which was 
v<deti a libel hy the House of Commons; and the 
author Ixang appreliended, was fined, pilloried, and 
inii)risoned. He wrote a hymn to the pillory, which 
he wittily styled 

A hieroglyjdhc state-machine. 

Condemned to punish fancy in ; 

and Pojx^ allmled to the circumstance with the 
spirit of a political i)artisan, not that of a friend to 
literature or liberty, in his ‘Dunciad’— 

Earles s on h igh stood unab ashed Defoe. 

The ixditical victim lay nearly two years in New¬ 
gate. during which he carried on a periodical vrork. 
The. Revietr, jmblislied twice a w'eck. Tlie character 
of Defoe, notwithstanding his ix>Utical persecution, 
must have stood high; for he w'as employed by tlie 
cabinet of Queen Aime on a mission to Scotland to 
advance the great measure of the Union, of which 
he afterw ards wrote a history. He again tried his 
hand at political irony, and w'as again thrown into 
prison, and fined £800. Neither ^^^Ilig nor Tory 
could nuderstaiid Defoe’s ironical writings. His 
confinement this time lasted, how^ever, only a few 
months. Admonished by dear-bought experience, 
our author now^ abandoned polities, and in 1719 
apjwared his Robinson Crusoe. The extraordinary 
suce*ess of this work prompted him to write a variety 
of other fictitious narratives, as Moll Flanders^ 
tain Singleton^ Duncan Campbell, Colonel Jack, Tkc 
History of the Great Plague in London in 1665, &Cf 
When he had exhausted this vein, be applied him¬ 
self to a Political History of the Demi, A System of 
Metgic, The Complete English Tradesman, A 7\mr 
Through Great Britain, and other works. The ^ 
this active and voluminous writer was elofie^ Ih 
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April 1731. It ieems to have been one of continued 
litruggle with yant^ duln^ask and lie^guacutl^. He 
died insolvent^ anllior of two hundi^ and ten booki 
and pamphlets. Posterity has separated the wheai 
from the chaff of Defoe’s writings: his political 
tracts have sunk into oblivion; but his works ol 
fiction still chann by their air of truth, and the 
simple juittttalJaeaiity^ Asa novclTgt^ 

'IW'l^fnsthe father of llicIittrttSCh, and partly 01 
Fielding; as an essayist, he suggested the ‘ Tatler 
and * S^HJctatorand in grave irony he may hav< 
given to Swift his first lessons. The intensity o 
feeling characteristic of tlie dean—his merciles: 
scorn and invective, and fierce misanthropy —wen 
unknoAvn to Defoe, who must have been of a 
checiiittPHuidL liempermppiit; but in ider 

-tllying himseflTwith his personages, whether on sen 
or land, and depicting their adventures, he wa.s not 
inferior to Swift. His imagination had no visions 
of surpassing loveliness, nor any rich combinations 
of humour 7^^ he is equally at 

hoinelrTthe plain scdtieS bf'Englisli life, in tlie wars 
of the cavaliers, in <^hc haunts o f dissipation and in- 
faniy, in the roving adyemtures of Jlie. kiJUicmiCcr^ 
and in thc k'ppall Trig^^gltat^^^^ of'flip Great Plague, 
The accoun toT TRe plague lias^dfteh been taken fiir 
a genuine and authentic history, and even Lord 
Chatham believed the Memoirs of a Cavalier to be 
a true narrative. In scenes of d 'iabkTie_ imdL\dl<*li- 
craft, he iireserves tlie ssuneuinn d \kd n ml truth-like 
d?tTtwOiaur. The appariTro!i of ^Trs Veal aTCanter- 
biiry, ‘the eighth of September 170.5/ .«5eems as 
true and indubitable a fact as any that ever pas.sed 
before our eyes. Unfortunately, tlu? taste or cir¬ 
cumstances of Defoe led him mostly into low life, 
and his characters are genenilly sncIi as we cannot 
sympathise Avith. TiuLBlkolc arcana and 

vilIa ny_ &oom to have boon ojicu to him. His ex¬ 
periences of Newgate were not without their use to 
the novelist. It might he thought tliat tlu‘ good 
taste which led Defoe to write in a style of siud 
pure and unpretending;:-Huglish^ iii.stea<l of the in¬ 
flated manner of vulgar writers, would have dic¬ 
tated a more careful selection of his subjects, and 
kept him from wandering so frequently into tjm Uw 
and disj;ustlng purlieus of„ Adgc. But this nr<")r:rr 
afrd"''fiistefuj (Tiscriniination seems to have l)een 
w'holly w^anting. He avus too good and religi<nis 
a man to break dovAui the distinctions l>ctweeu 
virtue and crime. He selected the adventures 
of pirates, pickpockct.s, court(;sans, and other cha¬ 
racters of the same stamp, because they were 
likely to sell best, and mmlc the most attractive 
narrative; hut lie noAvljcre liolds them uj) for imita¬ 
tion. He evidently felt most at home where he had 
to descend, not to rise, to liis subject. The circum¬ 
stances of Kohinson Crusoe, liis shipwreck and 
residence in the solitary island, invest that incom¬ 
parable tale with more romance than any of his 
other Aimrks. ‘ Pathos,’ says 8ir Walter S(!ott, ‘ is 
not Defoe’s general characteristic ; he had too little 
delicacy of mind. Wlien it corruis, it (tomes un¬ 
called, and is created by the (tircumstances, not 
sought for by the author. 7’he excess, for instance, 
of the natural longing for human society whicdi 
Crusoe manifests while on board of the stranded 
Spanish vessel, by falling into a sort of agony, as he 
repeated the words, “ Oli, that hut one man ha<i 
been saved !—oh, that there had Ix^en hut one I” is 
in the highest degree pathetic. The agonizing re¬ 
flections of the solitary, when he is in danger of 
being driven to sea, in liis rash attempt to circum¬ 
navigate his island, are also aflecting.’ To these 
striking passages may be added the description of 
Crusoe’s sensations on finding the foot-print on the 


sand— an incident conceived in the spirit of poetry. 
The character of Friday, though his appearance on 
the scene breaks the solitary seal of the romance, 
is a highly interesting and pleasing delineation, that 
gives a charm to savage life. The great success of 
this novel induced the author to Avrite a cemtinua- 
tion to it, in which Crusoe is again brought among^ 
the hus 3 " haunts of men; the attempt Avas hazardous^ 
and it proved a failure. The once solitary islancL 
peopled by mariners and traders, is disenchanted, anl 
becomes tuine, v ulg a r, ai ul (^(^ninamplace. The reljl- I 
tioii of udveiVtiwes, ^(Ihieatioii of clutfiicl(|r 1 

and passkinu forte oUlleffH*. His inven¬ 

tion of common in(M<1idffS'aiT(r6ituati()ns seems tp 
liave been unbounded; and tliose minute referene(ij^ 
and descriptions ‘ immediately lead us,’ as has lK?eli 
remarked by Dunlo]) in his llistory of Fiction, ‘10 
give credit to llie whole narrative, since we think 
tliey Avould hardly* have been mentioiH'd unless tluy 
had been true. Th(^ sanu^ ( ircuinstantial detail of 
faet.s is remarkable in “ (Hiilliver’s Travels,” and we 
.an* led on h}’- them to a partial belief in the most 
improbable narrations,’ Defoe, however, is more 
natural cA^en tlian Swift; and liis style, tliongh in¬ 
ferior in directness and ener^iv. is more eoinous. He 
was strietl}' an originTi! wnU 1 / with string I'lear 
eoueeptions ever rising up in his mind, which he 
Av.as able to embody in language eejiialh’ perspi- 
cuons and forcible. He had both read and seen 
much, miff trea.'iin'd up an amount of knowledge 
.and observation certain]not eejualle d by the store 
ofaiiA’ writer of tlnit day. AVla n we eon.sider the mis¬ 
fortunes and snderinus of l)i foe; that his spirit liad 
been hrokcai, and Itis means \\ a‘<ted, by jMT.seeution; 
tliat his health was struck down hv apoidex^', and 
upwards of fifty-five years had jias.'^ed over him— 
liis composition of ‘ Kohinson ( rusoe,’ and the long 
train of ti(!tions wliieli succeeded it, must ajivicar a 
remarkable instance of i ^tive go mius, self-reliaiu e, 

and energy of ('hitraetgr. ... 

■' The power of Defhe in fe icninL^ reality, or / h/y- 
Until (jf JUitafft ;is it has hc» ii fneTiilv' 
ternu d, nnn' Tie in the narrativi; of Mrs Veal’s 
i|)parition ; Avhieh, as ('omplete in itself, and suited 
to our limits, we subjoin. It Avas jireflxeil to a 
religious book, ‘ Drelineourt on Dv-ath,' and had the 
■ffect of drawing attention to an otherwise un¬ 
saleable and negleeted Avork. The imposition was 
a hold one—perhaps tlie least defeiiKiVtle of nil De- 
fiKi's iin'cntions ; and tliere is, ns Sir Walter St‘ott 
observe.s, ‘a matter-of-fact business-like «t>le in 
the wdiolc* account of tlie transaction, Avlncli bc- 
sjieaks ineffable ]>owerH of self-jHissessioii.’ 

A tnu’ Relation of the Apjtaritieyn of one Mrs Veal, the 
next flap after her Jhath^ to one Mrs Ikirprurc^ at 
Canterbury^ the Kiyhth of St'ptu uitj^r, 1705, whieh 
Aftparitiioi rerojumeniis the fMn'Uflnf tf ]>refiyicourfs 
Hook of Comolatirms ayainst the Fears of Death, 

This thing is ho rare hi all its circumstances, and 
m so good authority, that inv ivading and coiivei'xa- 
-ion has not givcui me anything lila^ it. It is fit lu 
gratify the most ingcaiious and derlous inquirer. Mrs 
Bargrave is the j»er»on to whom Mrs Vh‘al ajipeared 
after her death ; she is my intimate friend, and I can 
avouch for her reputation for thcao lad fifteen or 
sixteen years, on my own knowledge; and I can con¬ 
firm the good chariictcr she luid from her youth to the 
time of my ac(j[uaintance. Though, since tki» relation, 
ihe is calumniated by some jicoplc that arc friends to 
/he brother of Mrs Veal who appeared, who think 
khe relation of this appearance to lie a reflection, and 
endeavour what they can to blast Mrs Batgrare’e ro- 1 
nutation, and to laugh the atoiy out of countonanoe* i 
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But by the circumstauco thereof, and the cheerful dis- 
|>Oiiitioii of Mrn Bargravc, notwithetandiiig the ill 
usage of a \'ery wicked husband, there is not yet the 
least sign of dejection in her face; nor did I ever hear 
her let fall a desponding or munnuririg expression ; 
nay, not when actually under her husband’s barbarity, 
which I have been a witness to, and several other per¬ 
sons of undoubted reputation. 

Now, you must know Mrs Veal was a maiden 
gentlewoman of about thirty years of age, and for some 
years last i)ast had been troublod w'itli fits, which 
were }>erceived coming on licr l)y her going off ^oiii 
her discourse very abruptly to some irnpcrtinence. She 
was maintained by an only brother, and kept his house 
in l)(n'er. She was a very j>i«JUH woman, and her 
brother a very solx'r man to all app( urance ; hut now 
he docs all be can to null and (jiiash the story. Mrs 
Veal was intimately aerjuainted with Mrs Hargrave 
! from ln*r cbiltlhood. Mrs Veal’s cinnimstances wert: 
i then mean ; her father did Tiot take care of his chd- 
: ditm as he ought, ho that lh(‘y were ex])OMed lo har«l- 
! ships. v\iid Mrs Hargrave in thoK<? days IukI as unkind 
1^1 father, tlmugh slie waiit4*d neither for bstd nor 
clothing; while Mrs Veal wanted for both, iriKomueh 
that she would often wiv, ‘ Mrs Hargrave, you are not 
! only the but the only lVi<md I I' 've iu tlie world ] 
iuA einunnytahOC nf life hIuiII ever 
j l^tcndylnii.’ I'hey would often eondble eadi others 
adverse ba'times, and read togetlier Drelincourt upon 
Heath, ninl other good Intoks; and so, like two (’hris- 
liaii frieinls, (lii'V <'oniforted ta^ h other umb-r their 
Korr ov. 

' S<»nn.* time alter, Mr VeaPs frjemls get him a |)lace 

in the euHtomli .11 ,f> at. H -mt, wliieh oo<Msioiied Mrs 
\"eal, by little and little, to lull olflVtiin her intimacy 
vvith Mrs Hargrave, lljeu:di then* was iu;vcr any such 
thing ns a <]UHrrel ; hut an inilitVerency came <>ii by 
de:,trees, till at lust Mrs Harbin ve had not .seen her in 
two years iunl a-luilf, tleuiLdi above a tw<lvemonth of 
the time Mi ' Hargrave hath hia u absent fiiun Hover, 
and this lust half year, has hi'cn in ('unterbury aho’ f 
two months of tin.* time, dwelling in a liouse id' !.cr 
own. 

In tliis Inuij^e, tin; eighth of Septcml>er, one thou¬ 
sand seten humlred and live, she was sitting alone in 
the fori'iioon, tliinking t^\er her nnfortunat(* life, and 
arguing herself into a due resignation to Hrovideiice, 
tlntugh In nli d Icivd ; And,’ i<l sh< 

, ‘ I hav*' h<*en jirovided for hitherto, und doubt not h\it 
I hliall he still, und am well satisfied tliat my afllie- 
'■ tions shall end when it is most lit for me.’ And then 

! t<»ok up her sewing work, which she had no si>«*ner 

ilone hut she hears a knocking at tlie <loor ; slu* went 

: to si'c who was th<‘re, ami this prioed to Ik' Airs Veal, 

; her idd friend, wlio was in a ritling habit. At that 
i moment of time tin* clock struck twelve at noon. 

! *AIadam,’ says Mrs Hargrave, ‘I niu surprised to 
I see you, you have been so long a stnvmrer;’ hut toM 
j her she w'a.s glad to see her, and «jtiered to salute 
! her, w'liieh Ali*s Veal eomjiliod with, till their lips 
almost touched, and then Mr*i Veal dretv her hand 
across her own eye.s, and said, ‘ 1 am not very well,* 
and so waived it. She told Mrs Hargrave she was 
going a journey, and liad a great mind to see her first. 
* But,’ says Mrs Hargrave, ‘ how’ can you take a journey 
alone 1 I am aimwed at it, h<cause 1 know you have 
a fond brother.* ‘ Oh,* h:i vs Mrs Veal, ‘ I gave mv 
brother the «Up, ami ctime away, because I had so 

r at a desire to see you before 1 took my journey.’ 

Mrs Bargrave went in with her into another room 
within the iirst, and Mrs Veal sat her down in an 
elbow-chair, in which Mn» Bargravo was sitting when 
she heard Mrs Veal knock. ‘ Then,* says Mrs Veal, 
^ ray dear friend, I am come to renew our old friend- 
ihip a^in, and beg your pardon for ray breach of 
It; and if you can forgive me, you are the best 


of women.* * Oh,* says Mrs Bargrave, ‘ do not men¬ 
tion such a thing; I have not had an uneasy thought 
about it; I can easily forgive it.* ‘ What did you 
think of me?* said Mrs Veal. Says Mrs Bargrave, 

* I thought you were like the rest of the world, 
and that prosperity had made you forget yourself 
and me.’ Tlifui ATrs Veal reminded Mrs Bargrave 
of the many friendly offices she did her in former 
days, and much of the convei*Kation they had with 
each other in tlm times of their adversity; wloat books 
they rca<l, and what comfort in particular the}" re¬ 
ceived from HreUncourt’s Hook of Death, which was 
the he.st, she hiiid, on the subject ever wrote. She also 
mentioned Hr Slicrlock, and two Dutch books, which 
were translated, wrote upon death, and several others. 
But Drelincourt, she said, had the clearest imtions 
of death, an<l of the future state, of any who had 
handled that subject. Then she asked Airs Bargrave 
whether she hail i>rc*liiicourt i 8he said, ‘ Yes.’ Says 
Mrs A'eal, ‘ J^'etch it.* And ho Mrs Bargrave^ goes up 
stairs, and hring^i it down. Says Mrs Veal, ‘ Dear 
Mrs Hargrave, if the eves of our faith were as open as 
the eyes of our body, wt should nce numbers of angels 
ahimt us for our guard. The notions we have of 
Heaven now are nothing like what it is, as Drelin- 
Cv>«jrt says; tiicreforr oe comforted under your afflic- 
t ’ .ns, un<l believe that the Almighty luus a particular 
r<*gar<l t(» you, ami that your aillictions are marks of 
Hod’s favour; and wlien they have done the business 
they are seiit for, they shall he removed from you. 
.And believe me, my <U?ar friend, believe what I say 
to you, one minute of future happiness will infinitely 
reward you for all your suiferings. For I can never 
believe (ami c]a}*s her h.'ind uj)on her knee with 
great erirnestiiens, which, indeed, ran through most of 
her discoum*) tliat ever Hod w ill sulfer you to .spend 
all your days in this atfiicte<l state. But Ijc assured 
that your atllictioms shall leave you, or yru them, in a 
short time.’ .'<he s]>ake in that pathetical and 
heavenly manner, that Mrs Hargrave wept several 
times, she wn.s so deeply affected ivith it. 

Then Mm ^'e:ll mentioned Dr Kenrick’s Ascetic, 
at the eml of wliieh li:* gives an account of the lives 
of the primitive Christian.s. Their pattern she re- 
C'unmended to our imitation, and said, ‘ Their conver¬ 
sation was not like this of our age. For now,* says 
slie, ‘ there is nothing hut vain frothy discourse, ivhich 
is far ditferent from theirs. Theirs was to edification, 
and t<» build one another up in faith, so that 
were not }i:;,,we are, nor Ari, thf.v But,* 

ive as they (TuT^ there was a 

hearty friendship among them ; but whei'c is it now to 
be found V Says Airs Bargrave, ‘ It is hard indeed to 
find a true friend in these days.* Says Airs Veal, 
‘ Mr Norris has a tine copy of verses, called Friend¬ 
ship in IVrfcclion, whidi 1 wonderfully admire. Have 
you seen the book V ATrs Veal. ‘No,’ says Mrs 
Bargrave, * but I have the verses of my owm WTiting 
out.’ * Have you?' says Mrs A’eal ; ‘then fetch 
them which she did from above stairs, .and offorcfl 
them to Mrs Veal t<' read, wlio refused, and ivaived 
the thing, saving, ‘ holding tlown her head would 
make it ache*;’ and then desiring Airs Bargrave to 
read them to her, whicli she did. As they ivcrc ad¬ 
miring Fri»'ni!sl»ip, Airs Veal said, ‘I^ar Mrs Bar¬ 
gravc, I sliall love you for ever.* In these verses 
there is twice used the word ‘ Fdysian.’ ‘ Ah !* says 
Mrs Veal, * these poets have such names for Heaven,* 
She would often draw' her hand across her own eyes, 
and say, ‘ Mi-s Bargrave, do not you think I am 
mightily impaired by iny fits?’ ‘ No,* says Mrs Bajs 
grave, ‘ I think you look as well as ever I knew you.* 

After this di'seourse, which the apparition put in 
much finer words than Mrs Bargrave said she could 
pretend to, and as much more than she can rem^bnr 
(for it cannot be thought that on hour and thlM 
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cmaHers’ cojiversation could all be retained, though 
^e maiu of it she thinks she does), she said to Mrs 
Baigrave she would have her write a letter to her 
brother, and tell him she would hare him give rings 
to such and such ; and that theio wivs a jjursc of gold 
in her cabinet, and that she would have two broad 
pieces given to her cousin Watson. 

Talking at tliis rate, Mrs Bargrave thought that a 
fit was coming upon her, and so placed herself on a 
chair just Injfore her knees, to keep her from falling to 
the ground, if her fits should occasion it; for the 
ejbow-cliair, she thought, would keep her from falling 
on either side. And to divert Mrs Veal, Jis she 
thought, took hold of her gown sleeve several times, 
and commended it. Mrs Veal told her it was a 
scoured silk, and newly made up. But for all this, 
Mrs Veal persisted in her request, and told iVIrs Bar- 
grave she must not deny her. And she would have 
her tell her brother all their conveisution when she 
had oiq)ortunity. ‘ Dear Mrs \'eal/ says Mrs Bar- 
grave, ‘this seems so impertinent, tlmt 1 cannot tell 
how to comply with it ; and wliat a mortifying story 
will our conversation be to a young gentleman. Why,’ 
says Mrs Bargrave, ‘it is much better, metliinks, to 
do it yourself.’ ‘ No,’ says IMrs \'eal, ‘ though it seems 
impertinent to you uoav, you will sec more reasons 
for it hereafter.’ Mrs Bargiavc, then, to satisfy her 
importunity, was going to fetch a pen and ink, but 
Mrs Veal said, ‘ Let it alone now, but do it when 1 
am gone ; but you must be sure to do itwhich was 
one of the last things she enjoined her at parting, and 
80 she promised her. 

Then Mrs Veal asked for Mrs Hargrave’s daughter; 
she said she was not at home. ‘ Hut if you hav<‘ a 
mind to sec her,’ says !Mrs Hargrave, ‘ i ll send for 
her.’ ‘ Do,’ says Mrs \V*al ; on which she left her, 
and wxuit to a neighbour’s to s<;c licr; and by the time 
Mrs Bargrave was returning, Mj*s \"eal was got with¬ 
out the door, in the street, in the face of the heji.'^t- 
market, on a Saturday (which is market-day), and 
stood ready to })art as soon as Mrs Barg^rave came to 
her. She asked her w’hy she was in such haste. She 
said she must be going, though perhaps rniglit not 
go her journey till Monday; and told Mrs Bargrave 
she hoped she Khould see her again at her cousin 
Watson’s, before she went whitlier she was going. 
Then she said she would take her leave of her, and 
walked from Mrs Hargiave, in her view, till a turning 
interrupted the siglit of her, which was three quarters 
after one in the afternoon. 

Mrs Veal died the 7 th of Septemher, at twelve o’clock 
at noon, of her fits, and had not above four hours’ 
senses before her death, in which time slie received 


the whole story to Captain Watiun*8 family; and what 
gown she liad on, and how striped ; and that Mrs Veal 
told her that it was scoured. Then Mrs Watson cried 
out, ‘ You have seen her indot»d, for non© knew, but 
Mrs Veal and myself, that the gow n was scoured.* And 
Mrs Watson owned that tdie described the gown ex¬ 
actly ; ‘for,’ said she, * 1 helped her to make it u}».* This 
^Irs Watson blazed all about the town, and avouched 
the demonstration of the truth of Mrs Biirgrave’s 
seeing Mrs \'ears api)arition. And t’aptain Watson 
carried two gentlemen imme<liatcdy to Mrs Hargrave’s 
houie, to hear the relation from l»er own mouth. And 
when it spread so fast, that gentlemen and pem>ns of \ 
(luality, the judicious and sceptical part of the world, | 
flocked in upon her, it at last became such a tusk, that |4 
she w'a-s forced to go out of the way ; for they were in ; j 
general extremely satisfied of the truth of the thing, |i 
and idainly saw that Mrs Bargrave was no bypochon- jj 
driac, for slie always ajq>ears w'ith such ! 

^nd j>leasinj: mien, that she has gained the favouj;;..j|iijJl ; j 
estcrr|;t of iJl Clio gentry ; and it is thcnTglrT'irgreat Ij 
fiiVour if tliey cun hut get tlie relation from her own \ j 
mouth. I shouhl have told you before, tliut Mrs Vealdi 
told Mi*5 Bargrave tliat her sister uml brother-in-law i 
Were just come down from London to set; lier. Says jj 
Mrs llargrave, ‘How came you to order matters so ,| 
strangely ?’ * It could not be helped,’ said fvlrs \’eal. 

And her brother and sister did come to see her, and 
entered the town of Dover just as Mrs Veal was ex¬ 
piring. Mrs Hargrave a.'iked her whether she W'ould 
drink some lea. Say.s Mrs Veal, ‘ I tlo hot care if I 
do; but ril warrant you thi(» imnl fellow (meaning 
Mrs Hargrave’^ husband) has br<»ke all your triidcets.’ 

‘ Hut,’ says >Mr> Hargrave, ‘ I'll get something to drink 
in for all that;' but Mrs Veal waired it, and said, 

‘It is no matter ; let it alone ;’ and it passed. 

All the time I sat with i^Crs Hargrave, which was 
Hume liours, she ns.'ollecttsl fresh sayings of Mrs \’t‘aL 
And one material thing mv)re she tohl Mm Bargrave, 
that old Mr Hretten allowed Mrs \'eal ten pounds 
a-year, which was a secret, and unknown to Mi*s Bar¬ 
grave till IMrs Veal told her. 

Mrs Hargrave never varies in her stijry, which 
puzzles tliose wlio douhl of the truth, or are unwdlling 
to believe it. A servant in the neighbour’s yard ad¬ 
joining to Mrs Hargrave’s house, heard her talking to 
somebody an hour of the time Mrs Veal wa-s with her, 
Mrs Bargrave went t’’ iicr ne.xt neighbour’s the 
very moment she parted with Mrs Veal, and ti>Id her 
what ravishing conversation sliehud vs itii an old friend, 
and told the whole of it. l>relincuart’?i Hook of Death 
is, since this hupjHJiied, bought up strangely. And it 
is to be observed, that, notwithstanding all the trouble | 


the aacrament. The next day after Mrs Veal’s appear¬ 
ance, being Sunday, Mrs Hargrave was mightily in¬ 
disposed with a cold and a sore throat, that she could 
not go out that day ; but (»n Monday morning slie 
seiidM a person to Captain Watson’s, to know if Mrs 
Veal wa.s there. They ^vondereJ at Mr.s Hargrave’s 
inquiry, and sent her word she was not there, nor w'as 
expected. At this an.sw'cr, Mrs Hargrave told the 
maid she had certainly mistook the name, or made 
some blunder. And though she was ill, she put on 
her hood, and went herself to Captain Watson’s, though 
she knew none of the family, to sc*c if Mrs V’^eal was 
there or not. They said they wondered at her asking, 
for that she had not been in tow'ii; they were sure, if 
she had, she w^ould have been there. Says Mrs Bar¬ 
grave, * 1 am sure .she was with me on Saturday 
almost two hours.* They said it was imj>o8siblc, for 
they must have seen her if she had. In comes Cap¬ 
tain Watson, while they were in dispute, and said 
that Mrs Veal was wrtainly dead, and the escutcheons 
were making. This strangely surjirised Mrs Bargi’nve^ 
when she sent to the person immediately who had the 
care of themi and found it true. Then she related 


and fatigue Mrs llargrave haw undergone upon this 
ivccount, she never lock tlie value of a farthing, nor 
suH’ered her daughter to take anything of any IkmIj, 
and therefore can have no intere^.t in tr llmg the story. 

But Mr Veal does what he cun to stifle the mutter, 
and said lie would sec Mm Bargrave: but yet it is 
certain matter of fact that In? lias l>een at (^aptain 
Wutsoii’.s since the death of his sister, and yet never 
went near Mrs Bargrave; and some of his friends 
report her to bt^ a liar, anti that she knew of Mr Bret- 
ttm’s ten pounds a-year. Hut the person w'ho pretends 
to Bay BO, has the rejuitation to bo a notorious liar 
among persons whom I know to Iw? of undoubted 
credit. Now', Mr Veal is more of a gentleman than 
to 8ay Hhe lies, but says a l>ad husband has crazed 
her; but she needs only present hciiself, and it will 
effectually confute that pretence. Mr Veal 8ay« ho 
asked his sister on her death-bed whether »he had a 
mind to di.«tpo.sc of anything? Ai*d she said no. Now, 
th© things which Mrs Veal’s aiiparition would have 
disposed of, were so trifling, and nothing of justice 
aimed at in the disposal, that the design of it appears 
to me to bo only in order to make Mrs Bamate so 
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to domonstrato tke truth of hor appearance, an to 
fiatifify the world of the reality thereof, ae to what 
she hod seen and hoard ; and to secure her reputation 
among the reasonable and understanding part of man¬ 
kind. And then, again, Mr Veal owns that there was 
a purse of gold ; but it was not found in her cabinet, 
but in a comb-box. Tliis looks improbable ; for that 
Mrs Watson owned that Mrs Veal was so very careful 
of the key of her cabinet, tliat she would trust nobody 
W'ith it; and if so, no doubt she would not trust her 
old out of it. And Mrs Veal’s often drawing her 
ands over her eyes, and asking Mrs Bargrave whether 
her fits had not impaiml her, looks to me, as if she 
(lid it on purpose to remind Mrs Hargrave of her fits, 
to prepare her not to think it strange that she should 
put her upon writing to her brother, to <lispo«c of 
rings and gold, wliich looked so mueh like a dying 
pei'son’s re<{ueHt ; nnd it took accordingly with Mrs 
Hargrave as the ctli'ct of her fits coming upon her, 
and was one of the many instances of her wonderful 
love to hor and care of her, that she should not be 
affrightcti, w}ii<*h, indeed, appears in her whole ma¬ 
nagement, ])articula.rly in her coming to licr in the 
day-time, waiving the salutation, and when she was 
alone ; and then the manner of her parting, to pre¬ 
vent a sc 4 ^>nd attempt to salute her. 

Noav, why Mr Veal should tluTik this relation a 
rellection (as it is ])lain he does, l)y his endeavouring 
to stifle it), I cannot imagine; because the generality 
believe her to be a good sjiirit, her disc'oursc was so 
heavenly. Her two gr(‘at errands were, to comfort 
Mrs Hargrave in her atilietion, and to ask her forgive¬ 
ness for her l»reach of friendship, and with a pious 
discourse to enrourage her. So tliat, after all, to 
Pupi»ose that Mrs Hargrave could liatch su(di an in- 
vf'iition as this fr(»m Friday noon till Saturday noon 
(supposing that she knew of Mrs Veal’s death the 
very first monnuit), without jumbling circumstances, 
ami without any interest too, she must he more witty, 
fortuTiate, and wick('d, t<n), than any indifferent per¬ 
son, I daresay, will allow. I asked Mrs Hargra.o 
se>envl times if she was sure she felt the gow'n? 
answered mode stly, ‘ If my senses be to W relied on, 
I am sure of it.’ * I asked her if she heard a sound 
when she clapped her hands upon lier knee? She 
said she <li(l not reniemb(T she did, hut said she ap¬ 
peared t(* he as mueh a substance as 1 did who talkc*d 
with hor. ‘ And 1 may,’ said .^h<', * be as soon per¬ 
suaded that your apparition is talking to me now, as 
that 1 did not really see her ; for I wjus under no man¬ 
ner of fear, and rcceiv(*d her as a friend, and parted 
with her such. 1 w'ould not,’ says she, *givc one 
farthing to make any one believe it ; 1 have no in¬ 
terest in it; nothing but trouble is entailed upon me 
for a long time, for aught I know ; and had it not 
come to light by accident, it would never have Iwen 
made public.’ Hut now .she saj's she will make her 
own private use of it, and keep herself out of the way 
a» much as she can ; ami so she has done since. She 
says she had a gentleman w'ho came thirty miles to her 
to hear the relation ; and that she had told it to a room¬ 
ful of people at the time. Several particular gentle¬ 
men have had the story from Mrs Hargrave’s own 
mouth. 

This thing has very much affected me, and I am 
a« well satisfied as I am of tho best-grounded matter 
of fact. And why w(^ should dispute matter of fact, 
becauBC we cannot solve things of >Yhich we can have 
no certain or demonstrative notions, seems straiigc to 
me; Mrs Hargrave’s ^^^hority and sipcfildty alone 
would have been undoiHSlBd lir'aJsy other case. 

[T7*« Ch'tcU Plagm in LmdmS[ 

Mueh about the same time I walked out into the 
fields towards Bow, for I had a great mind to see 


how things were managed in the river, and among the 
ships ; and as I had some concern in shipping, I had 
a notion that it had been one of the best ways of 
securing one’s self from the infection, to hare retired 
into a ship ; and musing how to sati.'ify my curiosity 
in that point, I tunicd away over the fields, from Bow 
to Ifromley, ami down to Block wall, to the stairs that 
are there for landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank or 
sea-wall, as they call it, by himself. I walked a 
while also about, seeing the bouses all shut up ; at 
last I fell into some talk, at a distance, with this 
poor man. First 1 asked him how people did there- 
al)outK ? Alas ! sir, says he, almost desolate ; all dead 
or sick : Here are very few families in this pai., or 
in that village, pointing at I’ojdar, where half of 
them are not deml alrcad}’’, and the rest sick. Then 
he, pointing to one house, There they arc all dead, 
said ho, and the house stands oj)en ; noboily dares go 
into it. A poor thief, says he, ventured in to steal 
something, but he f>aid dear for his theft, for he was 
carried tc tlie churchyard too, la-st night. Then be 
pointed to several other houses. There, says he, they 
are all dead, tho man and fiis wile and five children. 
I'here, says he, they arc shut up; you see a watchman 
at tlic door ; and so of other houses. Wh^’, says 1, 
V ;iat do you her<; all alone ? Wjny, says he, 1 am a 
poor desolate man : it hath pleased (lod I am not 
yet vi.Hite<l, though my family is, and one of my 
children dea<l. How do you nu'an then, said 1, that 
you are not visited ? Why, says he, that is my house, 
pointing to a very little bvw boarded house, and there 
my poor wife and two children live, said he, if they 
may be sai<i to live ; for my wife and one of the 
children are visited, hut I do not come at them. And 
with that word I saw tJie tears run very plentifully 
down his face ; nnd so they did down mine too, I 
assure you. 

But, said 1, why do you not come at them 1 How can 
you abandon your own flesh and blood 1 Oh, sir, 
says he, the Lord forl)id ; I do not abandon them ; I 
work fiT them as mucli as 1 am able ; and, blessed be 
the Lorcl, I keep them from want. And with that I 
observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven with a 
countenance that presently told me I had happened 
on a man that was no h}"]>ocrite, but a serious, reli¬ 
gious, good man ; and his ejaculation was an expres¬ 
sion of thankfulness, that, in such a condition as he 
was in, he .should be able to say his family did not 
want. Well, says I, honest man, that is a great 
mercy, a.s things go now w'ith the poor. But how do 
you live then, and how' are you kept from the dreadful 
calamity that is now upon us all ? Why, sir, says he, 
I am a waterman, and there is my boat, says he, ami 
the boat serves me for a hou.se ; 1 work in it in the 
day, and I sleep in it in the night, and what 1 get 1 
lay it down upon that stone, says he, showing me a 
broad stone on the other side of the street, a good 
way from his house ; and then, says ho, I halloo and 
call to them till I make them hear, and they come and 
fetch it. 

Well, friend, says T, hut how can you get money as 
a watennan ? Dexjs anybody go by water these times t 
Yes, Mir. say.'# he, in the way I am employed there 
does. Do vou st'o there, says he, five ships lie at 
anchor ? pointing down the river a good way below the 
town ; and do you see, says he, eight or ten ships lie 
at the chain there, and at anchor yonder ! pointing 
above the town. All those ships have families on 
board, of their merchants and owners, and such like, 
who have locked themselves up, and live on board, 
close shut in, for fear of the infection ; and I tend 
on them to fetch things for them, carry letters, and 
do what is absolutely necessary, that they may not 
be obliged to come on shore ; and every night 1 fasten 
mv boat on board one of tho ship’s boats, and there'I 
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sleep by myself; and blessed be God, I am preserved so she left the biscuit, which was In a little bag, ajid 
hitherto. left a little boy to watch it till she came again. 

Well, said I, friend, but will they let you come on Well, but, says 1 to him, did you leave her the four 
board after you have been on shore here, when this shillings too, which you said was your week’s pay! 
has been suen a terrible place, and so infected as it is! Yes, yes, says ho, you shall liear lier own it. So he 
Why, as to that, said he, I very seldom go up th( calls again, Rachel, Rachel, which, it seems, was her 

ship-side, but deliver what I bring to their boat, o naiiio, did you take up the money! Yes, said she. 

lie by the side, and they hoist it onboard; if I did How much was it? said he. Four shillings and a 

I think they are in no danger from me, for I neve groat, said she. W'ell, well, says he, the Lord keep 

go into any house on shore, or touch anybody, no, no you all; and so ho turned to go away, 
of my own family ; but 1 fetch provisions for them. As I could not refrain contributing tears to this 
Nay, says I, but that may be worse, for you mus man’s story, so neither could I refrain my charity for 


hare those provisions of somebody or other; and sinc' 
all this part of the town is so infected, it is dai 
gerous so much as to speak with anybody; for th 
village, said I, is, as it were, the beginning of London 
though it be at some distance from it. 

That is true, added he, but you do not uiulerstan 
me right. I do not buy provisions for them hero ; 
row up to Oreenwich, and buy fresh moat there, am 
sometimes I row down the river to ’^Yoolwieli, and hii; 
there; then I go to single farm-houses on the Kontisl 
I side, where I am known, and buy fowls, ami ogg.s, am 
butter, and bring to the ships, as they direct me 
sometimes one, sometimes tlio other. 1 scldoi 
come on shore here; ami I came only now to call 1113 
wife, and hear how^my little family do, and give them 
a little money which I received bust iiiglit. 

Poor man! said 1, ami how much liast thou gotten 
for them 1 

I have gotten four shillings, said he, which is a 
great sum, as things go now with poor men ; but they 
have given mo a bag of bread too, and a salt lisli, ui; 
some flesh ; so all helps out. 

Well, sSaid I, and have you given it them yet ? 

No, said he, but I have called, and my wife has 
answered that she cannot come out yet ; but in half 
an hour she hopes to eouie, and J am waiting f«>r her. 
Poor woman 1 says he, she is brought sadly <Iown ; she 
has had a swelling, ami it is broke, and I Jtope she 
will recover, but 1 fear the child will die; hut it is 
the Lord ! Here he stopt, and wept vciy mueh. 

Well, honest friend, said 1, thou hast a sure com¬ 
forter, if thou hast brought thyself to be resigne«l t 
the will of God; he is dealing with us all in judg 
ment. 

Oh, sir, says he, it is infinite iacrey if any of us are 
spared ; and who am I to rejiinc! 

Say’st thou so, said I ; and how much less is my 
faith than thine ! And lierc my heart smote jnr, sug¬ 
gesting how much hetter this [»oor man’s foundati 
was, on which he staid in the danger, than mine; 
that he ha<l nowhere to fly ; that hC had a family t' 
bind him to attendance, wdiich 1 had noit; and miik 
was mere presumption, his a true dependence and a 
courage resting on Oo<l; and yet, that he u.sed all 
possible caution for his safety. 

I turned a littlti way from the man wliile these 
thoughts engaged me; for, indeed, I could no more 
refrain from tears than he. 

At length, after some farther talk, the poor woman 
opened the door, and called Kol>ert, Ko]>ei*t; he 
answered, and bid her stay a few moments ami he 
would come; so he ran down the common stairs to 
his boat, and fetched up a sack in which was the pro¬ 
visions he had brought from the ships; and when he 
rctunied, he hallooed again ; then he went to the 
great stone which ho showed me, and emptied the 
sack, and laid all out, everything by themselves, and 
then retired; and his wife carno with a little boy to 
fetch them away; and he called, and said, such a 
captain had sent such a thing, and such a captain 
such a thing; and at the end adds, God has sent it 
all, give thanks to him. When the poor woman harl 
taken up all, she was so weak, she could not carry it 
at once m, though the weight was not much neither; | 


his assistance ; so I called him, Hark thee, friend, said 
I, come hither, for 1 believe tliou art in health, tlmt I 
may venture thee; so I ])iilled out mv hand, which 
w’us in my pocket before, Here, says I, go and call 
thy Rachel once more, and give licr a little more com¬ 
fort from me ; God will never forsake a family that 
trust in him as thou (loMt: so I gave liiin f >ur other 
sliillings, and hid him go lay them on the stone, and 
call his wife. 

T have ij(>t words to express the poor nmn’s thank¬ 
fulness, neither could he express it hiiuself, hut by 
tears running down Jiis face. He called his wife, and 
told her God had moved the heart oi a stranger, upon 
hearing tlieir condition, to give tlicm all tliyt money ; 
and a great deal mon* sueh as that lie sai«l to her. 
'i'he woinaT), t<s>, made signs of tin* like iliaiikfulness, 
as well to Heaven as to me, ami joyfully picked it 
up ; ami I ]'.;rte<l with no money all that year that I 
thought belter bestowed. 

[Tlr Troullrs of a Yonn'j ThUf.] 

[From tlie ‘ l.ifo of ('olnnel .laoF.’] 

I have often thouglit since thai, and with some 
iiiirth too, how 1 hud really more wealtli than I knew 
what to do with ftivc pounds, Jiissliare of the plunder |; 
for lodging I had none, nor any box or drawer to hiile 
inv money in. nor had I any pocket, hut such as 1 say 
lull of hides ; 1 knew nobody in the world tliat 
‘ould go ami desire them to lay it uj* f(»r me ; fvir 
icing poor, nakfsi, raggeil hoy, tliey would presently 
uiy 1 IiaiT robbed somebodv, and perhaps lay hold of 
ic, ami my money would b<‘ my crime, as they say 
it often is in foreign eountrit s ; ami now, as I was full 
of wealth, lichold 1 was full of care, for what to tlo to 
ecuix* my money I irmld not tell ; ;rnd this lield me 
o long, ami was so vexatious to me the next day, 
hat 1 truly sat down ami cried. 

Nothing could be more perjilexingthan this immey 
was to me ail that night. 1 cm rli *1 it in my hand a 
good while, for it was in gold all hut l-ls.; and that is 
to say, it was four guincaH, and that l4s. was more dif- 
iieuU to carry than the ft>ur guineas. At bust 1 sat 
down and pulled off one; of my slmes, ami put the 
four guineas into that; but after 1 had gone awhile, 
my shoo hurt me so 1 could not go, so 1 was fain to 
sit down again, ami take it out of my sIkk*, and carry 
it in my Imml; then 1 found a dirty linen rag in the 
■itrcet, and 1 took that up, and wrajit it altogether, and 
;arried it in that a good way. I have often wince heard 
icople say, when they have been talking of money 
hat they coubl not get in, I wish I luvd it in a foul 
dout: ill truth, 1 ha<i mine in a foul clout; for it 
vas foul, according to the letter of that saying, but it 
served me till J came to a convenient ])lacc, and then 
1 sat down and w’ashed the cloth in the kennel, aud 
10 then put my money iu again. 

Well, I carried it home with me to my lodging in 
the glass-house, and when I went to go tp idoep, I 
‘'.new not what to do with it; if I hocl let any of the 
jlack crew 1 was with know of it, I Hhould Imvo Ixjen 
jmothered in the ashes for it, or robbed of it, or some 
trick or other put upon me for it; so 1 knew not what 
» do, hut lay with it in my hand, and my hand in 
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my bonom J but then Bleep went from my eyes. Oh, 
the weight of human care! I, a poor be|^r boy, 
could not Bleep, so soon as I had but a little money 
to keep, who, before that, could have slept upon n 
heap of brick-bats, stones, or cinders, or anywhere, as 
sound as a rich man docs on his down bed, and 
sounder too. 

Every now and then dropping asleep, I should 
dream that my money was lost, and start like one 
frightened ; then, finding it fast in my hand, try to 
go to sleep again, but could not for ti long while; then 
drop and start again. At last a fancy came intcimy 
hea<l, that if 1 fell asleej>, I should dream of tho 
money, and talk of it in my sleep, and tell that 1 had 
money ; which, if I Nhould do, and one of the rogues 
should hear me, they would j)ick it out of my boHorn, 
and of iny hand to(», without waking me; and after 
that thought t cuuld not slec]) a wink more; ho I 
p»v<Hed that night over in care and anxiety enough, 
and this, 1 may safely say, whs the first night’s rest 
timt I lost l»y the cares of this life, and the deeeitful- 
ness of ilghcs. 

As soon as it was day, I got out of the hole we lay 
in, and rambb'd al)roa<l in th«; field> towards St<*pney, 
and there 1 mused and eonsid(‘rc<l what 1 should do 
witli tliis^muiioy, and many a tine I W'ishe<l that I 
had not had it ; for, after till my ruminating nj)on it, 
and wiiut course 1 ^Imuld take with it, or where I 
»liould put it, 1 could not hit ni)on .any one thing, or 
any possild(? method to secure it ; atid it ]>erplexed me 
KO,’ that at last, as I said just m*\v, I sat down and 
cri('d heartily. 

W'lien my crvitig was over, the ea-e was the -ame ; 

1 had the money still, aiid what to do with it I e<tuld 
not tell : at last it came into my that 1 shouM 

lodik <iUt for some hole irt a tive, and see to hide it 
there, till 1 should liave occasion for it. Big with this 
<liseoverv, as 1 then tliought it, I began to look about 
me for a tree ; but th<?re were no trees in the fiebls 
about Stcjuieyor Mile-enrl that looked fit for my pur¬ 
pose ; and if U»er<> wer<* any, that 1 began to looK nni- 
rowdy at, the fields were so full of people, (hat they 
would see if I 'went to Ifnle anything there, am! I 
thought the people eyed me, as it were, and tlnat two 
men in ]»artieiilar folhuved mo to see what I intended 
to do. 

This drove me further off, and 1 crossed the road at 
Mile-end, and in the middle of the towm went down 
a lane that goes away to the lUind Beggar’s at Beth¬ 
nal flreen. ^Vhen I got a little way in the lane, I 
found a ftxdpath over the fields, and in tliose fe Ids 
several trees for my turn, as I thought; at last, one 
tree had a little hole in it, ]>rt‘tty high out of my 
reach, ami I elindnxl uj) tiie tree to get it, and when 
I came there, 1 put iny hand in, and fbuiul, ns 1 
thouglit, a place very lit; so i placeil my trea'^ure 
there, and was mighty well satisfied with it; but 
behold, putting my hand in npiin, to lay it more 
commodiously, as 1 thought, of a sudden it slipped 
away from me, and I found the tree? was hollow', and 
my little parcel was fallen in out of my iracb, and how' 
far it miglit go in I knew not; so that, in a word, my 
money was (juite gone, irrecoverably lost; there could 
bo no room so much as to hope ever to sec it again, 
for ’twos a vast great tree. 

As young as 1 was, I was now sensible what a fool 
I was before, that I could not think of ways to keep 
mv money, but 1 must come thus far to throw it into 
a hole w'hero I could not reach it: >vcll, I thrust my 
hand quite up to my elbow, but no bottom was to be 
found, nor any end of the hole or cavity; I got a stick 
of the tree, and thrust it in a great way, but all was 
one; then I cried, nay, roared out, I w^as in such a 
paBsion; then I got down tho tree again, then up 
a^in, and thrust in my hand again till 1 scratched 
my arm and made it bleed, and cried all tho while 


most violently; then 1 began to think 1 had not so 
much a« a halfpenny of it left for a halfpenny roll, 
and I was hungry, and then I cried again: then I 
came away in despair, crying and roaring like a little 
hoy that had been whipped; then I went back again 
to the tree, and up the tree again, and thus I did 
several times. 

The last time I had gotten up the tree, I happened 
to come down not on the same side that I went up 
and came dowm before, but on tho other side of the 
tree, and on tho other side of the bank also; and 
behold, the tree had a great open place in the side of 
it close to tlic ground, ns old hollow trees often have; 
and looking in the open place, to iny inexpressible 
joy there lay my money and my linen rag, all W're oped 
up just as I had put it int«) the hole : for tho tree be¬ 
ing iiollow all the way uj), there ha<l been some moss or 
light stuff, w hich I had not judgment enough to know 
was not firm, that had given way when it came to 
drop out of my hand, and so it had slipped quite 
down at once. 

I was 1 ’It a child, and I rejoiced like a child, for I 
hollowed quite out aloud when f saw it ; then I ran 
to it and spatched it up, hugged nnd kissed the dirty 
rag a. liundrcd times; then danced and jumped al>out, 
rar from one end the field to tho other, and, in 
‘•liort, I knew not what, much less do 1 know now 
w'hat I did, thdv'h I shall never forget tho thing; 
either what a sinking grief it iiijjicart when I 

thought 1 EfoTAdsF Tf, or ^uirT C'lTood 
whelixK’d me 'when I had got it again. 

'■■’WTifl'’ 1 was in tin? first transport of my joy, as I 
have said, 1 ran about, and knew' not what I did; 
lilt when that was over, 1 sat down, opened the foul 
clout tin* money was in, looked at it, told it, found it 
w'as all tliere, and then 1 fell a-crying as violently as 
I did before, when I thought 1 had lost it. 

[AtZercc to a Youth of Ramlting DisposiiUmf\ 
[From ‘ Robinson Crusoe/] 

Bcliig the thir<l son of the family, and not bre<l to 
any trade, my head began to l>e filled veiy early -with 
rambling thoughts. iVIy father, who w'as veiy ancient, 
had given me a competent share of learning, as far as 
house education and a country free school generally 
g<», and dcsignicd me for tho law': but I W'ould be 
satisfied witli nothing but going to sea ; and my in¬ 
clination to rhi.s led me so strongly against the will— 
nay, the commands—of my father, and against all 
the intronties and persuasions of my mother and other 
friend.'!, that there seemed to lie something fatal in 
that propension of nature, tending directly to the life 
of misery which was to befall me. 

My father, a wise and grave man, gave me serious 
and excellent counsel against what he foresaw was my 
design. He called me one moniing into his chamber, 
where he w'as confined by the gout, and expostulated 
very warmly w'ith mo upon this subject, lie asked 
me what reasons, more than a mere w'andering incli¬ 
nation, I had for leaving iny father’s house and my 
native country, where I might he well introduced, and 
had a prospect of raising my fortune by application 
and industry, with a life of ease and pleasure. Ho 
told me it was only men of desperate fortunes on one 
hand, or of aspiring superior fortunes on the other, 
who went abroad upon adventures, to rise by enter¬ 
prise, and make themselves famous in undertakingB 
of a nature out of the common road; that these 
things were all either too far above me, or too fhr 
below me ; that mine was the middle state, or what 
might be called tho upper station of low life, which 
ho had found, by long experience, Avas the best attttie 
in tho world—the most suited to human happiness ; 
not exposed to the miseries and hardships, the \aA><W 
and sufferings, of tho mechanic part of mankind, ind 
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fiot embarrassed with the pride, luxury, ambition, 
and envy, of the upper part of mankind. He told 
me I might judge of the happiness of tliis state by 
this one thing, namely, that this was the state of lift 
which all other people envied; that kings have fre¬ 
quently lamented the miserable consequences of being 
bom to great things, and wished they had been placed 
in the middle of the two extremes, between the mean 
and the great; that the wise man gave his testimony 
to this, as the just standard of true felicity, when he 
prayed to have neither poverty nor riches. 

He bade me observe it, and I should always f!n< 
that the calamities of life were shared among the 
upper and lower part of mankind ; but that the middl 
station had the fewest disasters, and was not cxpose( 
to so many vicissitudes as the higher or lower part o 
mankind; nay, they were not subjected to so many 
distempers and uneasinesses, either of body or mind, 
as those were who, by vicious living, luxury, and ex- 
travtigances on one hand, or by hard labour, want ol 
necessaries, and moan or insiifliciont diet on the other 
hand, bring distempers upon themselves by the natural 
consequences of their way of living ; that the middle 
station of life was calculated for all kind of virtues, 
and all kind of enjoyments ; that peace and plenty 
were the handmaids of a middle fortune ; that tem¬ 
perance, moderation, quietness, health, society, all 
agreeable diversions, and all desirable pleasures, were 
the blessings attending the middle station of life; 
that this way men went silently and smoothly through 
the world, and comfortably out of it; not embarrassed 
with the laboure of the hands or of the head ; not sold 
to a life of slavery for daily bread, or harassed with 
; perplexed cinmrastanccs, which rob the stml of pence 
and the body of rest; not enraged with the passi(*n 
of envy, or the vsecret burning lust of ambition ft)r 
great things — but in easy circumstances, sliding 
gently through the world, and sensibly tasting the 
sweets of living without the bitter; feeling that they 
are happy, and leaniiiig, by eveiy djiy’s experience 
to know it more sensibly. 

After this he pressed me canmstly, and in the most 
affectionate manner, not to play the young man, or to 
precipitate myself into miseries, which nature, and 
the station of life I was born in, seem to have f>ro- 
vided against; that 1 was under no necessity of seek¬ 
ing my bread ; that he would do well for me, an<l 
endeavour to enter me fairly into the station of life 
which he had been just rocouimending to me; and 
that, if I was not very easy and haj>py in the world, 
it must be my mere fate, or fault, tliat must hinder 
it; and that ho should have nothing to answer for, 
having thus discharged his duty, in wanung me 
against measures which he knew would be to my 
hurt. In a word, that as he would do very kind 
thinj^ for me, if I would stay ami settle at home as 
he directed, so he would not have so much hand in 
my misfortunes as to give me any encouragement to 
go away; and, to close all, he told me I had my 
elder brother for my cxanij)Ic, to whom he had used 
the same earnest persuasions to keep him from going 
into the Low Country wars, but could not prevail, his 
young desires prompting him to run into the army, 
where he was killed; and though he said ho would 
not cease to pray for me, yet he would venture to say 
to me, that if 1 did take this foolish step, God would 
not bless me —and I would have leisure hereafter to 
reflect upon having neglected his counsel, when there 
might be none to assist in my recovery. 

BERNARD MANDEYILLE. 

Bernard Mandeville, author of The Fable qf 
The Beea^ wa» ^ ner vous yd graphic writer, who 
squandered upon speci jag^ powers 

that would have fitted him adnuraBQrt^r being a 


novelist or essayist. He was born in Holland in 1670, 
but seems early to have come to England, where 
he practised as a physician. After some obscure 
works, Mandeville produced, in 1723, his celebrated 
Fable of The Bees^ or Ibrirate ]7r*c.v Made Public 
Benefits^ which was soon rendered conspicuous by 
being presented by the grand jury of Middlesex, on 
account of its immoral and pernicious. tendeniy. 
Bishop Ik^rkelcy answered^ arguments of the 
Fable, and Mandeville repned in Letters Dion, He 
also published Free Thouqhts on Jicligion^ and An In^ 
quuv; into the Origin of ihmour^ and the Usefulness of 
Christianity in both of wliicli, like his Fable, 

were of questionable tendeiiey. He died in 1733. 

The satire of Mandeville is general, not individual; 
yet his examples are strong aqd lively; pictujccs-, 
descTil)es the faults and C6friii)tions of diflereiit pro¬ 
fessions and forms of society, and then uttenipts to 
show that tliey are subservient to the grandeur and 
worldly ba|)piness of the whole. Jf mankind, he 
.‘;ays, could In* cured of the failings tiny are naturally 
guilty* of, they would cease to he capable of forming 
vast, potent, and polite societies. His object was 
chiefly to divert the reader, being con.scious tliut 
mankind art' not easily roas»)ned out of their ft>llies. 
Another of the paradoxes of Mandeville^ is, tlmt 
charity schools, and all sorts of education, are inju¬ 
rious to the lower classes. U'he view* w inch he takes 
of human nature is low* and degrading enough to 
have been w^ortliy the ado])tion of Swift; and some 
of his descriptions arc not inferior to those of the 
dean. For exami)lc: 

[Flatin'ii cf tl>c (ircat.] 

If you ask me uhere to look for those beautiful 
shining qtialitics of prime ministers, and the great 
favourites of prin<;cs, that are so finely painted in 
dedications, addresses, epitaphs, fuiHTal sermons, and 
inscriptions, 1 answer, TVo’rc, ami nowhere else. Where 
would you look for the excellency of a statue but in 
that part wlucli you see of it I Tis the jxdished 
outside only that has the skill and labour of the 
sculptor to boast of; what is out of sight is untouched. 
Would you break the head or cut oj>en the breast to 
look for the bniins or the heart, you wouhl only show 
your ignorance, and destroy the workmanship. l*his 
has often made me cqmpare the virtues of great men 
to your large Cirma jars ; they make a tine shoiv, 
arid are ornamental even to a chimney. One would, 
by the bulk they api>ear in, and the ^alue that is set 
upon them, think they might be ver}' useful ; hut 
look into a thousand of them, and you will find no¬ 
thing in them but dust and cobwebs. 

[boeii/y Compared to a Botel of Punch,} 

Abundance of moderate men I know that are cne- 
rnic.s to extremes w ill tell me that fnigality might hap- 
:»ily supply the place of the tw(» vices, prodig’ality and 
avarice; that if men had not so many profuse ways 
of spending wealth, they would not be tempted to so 
many evil pnmtices to scrape it together, and conse¬ 
quently that the same iiumWr of men, by equally 
avoiding both extremes, might render themselves 
more happy, and be Ichh vicious without than they 
could with them. Whoever argues thus, shows him- 
self a better man thati he is a politician. Frugality 
is like honesty, a mean starving virtue, that is only 
fit for small societies of gcM>d peaceable men, who tat 
contented to be poor so they may be easy ; but in a 
large stirring nation, you may have soon enough of 
it. ’Tis an idle dreaming virtue that employs no.; 
bands, and therefore very useless in a trading country, 
where there are vast numbers that one way or other 
must be all set to work. Prodigality has a thousand 
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inrentioiiH to keep people from sitting still, that 
frugality would never think of j and as this must 
consume a prodigious wealth, so avarice again knows 
innuiijcrablo tricks to rake it together, which frugality 
would scorn to make use of. 

Authors are always allowed to compare small things 
I to groat ones, especially if they ask leave first ; but to 
j compare great things to mean trivial ones is unsufier- 
able, unless it be in burlesque ; otherwise, I would 
comi)are the body politic (I confess the simile is very 
i low) to a bowl of juinch. Avarice should be the 
I souring, and prodigality the sweetening of it. The 
i water 1 would call the ignorance, folly, and credulity 
I of the floating insi](id multitude ; whilst %vis(lom, 
i fjionour, fortitude, and the rest of tin? sublime qualities 
i of men, which, separated by art fitim the dregs of 
tiature, the fire of glory has exalted and refined into 
I a spiritual essence, should be an equivalent to brandy. 

I don’t doubt but a Wesl[iluilian, Laplander, or any 
other dull stranger that is nnaequuinted with the 
wholesome oomposltion, if he was to taste the several 
ingredients apart, would think it impossible they 
should make any tolerable lifiuor. I'he lemons would 
bo too sour, tin* sugar too luscious, the brandy, he 
will say, is too strong ever to be <irunk In any quan¬ 
tity, ami tlie water he will rail a tast' less liquor,only 
fit for cow^ and horses ; yet exja riem r teaches un that 
tlie ingredients 1 named, judicitmsly mixed, will 
make an excellent liquor, liked of and admired by 
men of ex«iuisite juilates.* 

[Pomp (iH'l Pvp> rf nil 

; If the great ones of the clergy, as well as the laity, 
of any eountry whatever, had no value for (arthly 
' pleasures, and <lid not endeavour to gratify their 
appetites, why are envy and revenge, so raging among 
them, and all the other pas.^iollS, improved and refincsl 
> ujMin in courts of princes imu'c than anywhere else; 

and why are their repasts, their recreations, and whole j 
i manner of living, always such as are approved of, I 
coveted, and imitated by the most sensual people j 
the same et>untry I If, despising all visible decioa- 
tions, they were only in love witli tlie ciiibellisbments ! 
t>f the mind, why sliould they boiTow so many of the 
implements, and nuike use of the m(»st darling toys, 
of the luxurious 1 \\ hy should a h rd treasurer, or a 

bishop, or even the (Jrand Signior, or the Pope of 
Home, to be good and virtuous* and endeavour the 

* eoiiquest of bis passions, have occasion for greater 
revenues, richer furniture, ora more numerous attend¬ 
ance as to jKTSonal service, than a private man ? 

* W'hat virtue is it the exercise of which re<{uires so 
much pomp and superfluity as are to be seen by all 
men in power? A man has as much opj»ortuniiy to 

I practise tenijicranee that has but one dish at a meal, 
as he that is constantly served with three courses and 
a dozen dishes in eiwii. One may exeixise as much 
; patience ami be as full of self-denial on a few flocks, 

{ without curtains or tester, as in a velvet bed that is 
; sixteen foot high. The virtuous ])OHscMsions of the 
mind arc neither charge nor burden : a man may 
bear misfortunes with fortitude in a garret, forgive 
injuries a-foot, and Iw chaste, though he has not a 
shirt to his back ; and therefore I shall never believe 
but that an iudiflerent skullcr, if he was intrusted 
with it, might carry all the leaniiugand ixdigion that 
one man can contain, a.s well as a barge wdtli six oars, 
especially if it was but to cross from Lamlwth to 

* Thf* similo of Mandortllo maj- liiive miKgc*ie<I the very 
htmicwous on« In the * Heijected Addressos,* where r«bbott Is 
made to say—‘England is a largo oorlhon ware pipkin. John 
Dull is the beef thrown Into It. Taxes are the hot water he 
boils in. llotton boroughs are the fool that biases under this 
sfutto pipkin. PturUnnxent Is the lodlo that stirs tho hodge¬ 
podge.’ 


Westminster; or that humility is so ponderous a 
virtue, that it requires six horses to draw it. 

ANDREW FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 

Andrew Fletcher, born in 1653, the son of a 
Scottish knight, succeeded early to the family estate 
of Saltoun, and represented the shire of I^othian in 
the Scottish parliament in the reign of Charles II. 
He ojiposed the arbitrary designs of the Duke of 
York, afterw'urds Janies II., and retired to Holland. 
His estate w as confiscated ; hut he returned to Eng¬ 
land with the Duke of Monmouth in 1685. Ilap- 
jH iiing, in a personal scullie, to kill the mayor of i 
Lynn, Fletcher again went abroad, and travelled in i 
Spain. He returned at the period of the KevpL.iion, 
and tofik an active part in Scottish silfairs. His 
opinions were republican, and he was of 
y; |^))rave as,„tlje sword he w'or^,* i 
aceor(lTngto contemporary, ‘ a riTIToFT’BS'C i 

sure friepeh autl.an irreconcilable encmyj^wqulllosej 
hlft TiTe rea dily tolefvG 

Vio a base thi^^ sa vcT itJ FUdclier oppose<i the 
TITiToh7)fl>eotland wTtTi"T!nif>:lan.i in 1707, believing, 
with many zealous but narrow-sighted patriots of 
tliirt. dn3% that it wonbi eclipse the glory of ancient 
r di donia. He died in 1716. Fletcher xvrote several 
])olitieal discours( s. One of the.se, entitled An Ac^ i 
annit of a (\mversation oonccrnimj a Hi(}ht Heguhition ; 
<tf (ioverunu nts for the ('omiiion (imA of Mauhnuf in a j 
Letter to the Mnrguis o f Moutroso^ the Karls of liothcH, \ 
lio.ihurgh, and JJtuldiiujtim, from London, the first of 
Decemher, 1703, is foiVibly written, ;md contains; 
some strong aiipeals in favour of Scottisli indej'iend- 
ence, as w ell as some just and ninrily seidjjju^ j 

this letter occurs a saying orr<?H'qTrot(?Tf7 and which ; 
h.is been (by Lord Brougham and other.s) erroneously ’ 
aserilied t<i the Karl of Chatliam ; ‘ I knew a very : 
wise man that believed that if a vtan trrre permitted to ; 
?na/:e all the ballads, he need not care trho should mule 1 
the laws of a nation,' Tlio nexvspaiier may now be j 
said to have suiqilaiited the ballad *, yet, during the j 
late Av.'ir, the naval songs of Dibdin jaimed [,tl m flani efj 
vjibamlUoiai courage, nnd .pa^dotismT'^^ 
admiration of the GrecdairaniTTronian republics led 
Fletcher to eulogists even the slavery that prevailed 
in those state.s, lie reiiresents their condition as 
liappy and u.seful; and, as a contrast to it, he paints 
the state of the lowest class in Scotland in colours 
tliat, if true, slioxv how frightfully disorganised the 
('oiintry' was at that period. In his Second Discourse 
tni the Affairs tf Scotland, 1098, there occurs the fol¬ 
lowing sketch ;— 

‘ Tlicrc arc at thi.s daj'” in Scotland (besides a 
great many ]>oor families very meanly provided for , 
by the church boxes, with others who, by living on 
bad f(H)d, fall into various disea.ses) iuH) hundred thou¬ 
sand fHople Inggimj from door to door. These are not . 
only IK) way advautugeous, but a ver^'^ grievous j 
burden to so poor acountrx'. And though thenum- j 
Ikt of them Ik* jicrhaps double to what it was for- > 
inerl^’, by’ rciison of this ]>resent great distress, yet j 
in all times there have been about one hundred thou- | 
sand of those vagabonds, who have lived without ; 
any reganl or subjection either to the laws of the 
land, or even those of God and nature. No magis- ‘ 
trate could ever bo informed, or discover, which 
w ay one in a hundred of these wretches diedi 
or that ever they w’ere baptised. Many murders 
have Ikcu discovered among them; and they are 
not only a most unspeakable oppression to jioor 
tenants (wdio, if they give not bread, or ^me kind 
of provision, to perhaps forty sudi, villains in one 
day, are sure to be insulted by tJiem)* but they 
rob many poor people who live in houses dhitaiil 
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frowa any neighbourhood. In years of plenty, many 
.thousands of them meet together in the mountains, 
where they feast and riot for many days; and at 
country weddings, markets, burials, and tlie like 
public occasions, they are to be seen, both men and 
women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and 
fighting together. These are such outrageous dis¬ 
orders, that it were better for the nation they were 
sold to the galleys or West Indies, than that they 
should continue any longer to be a biu*den and curse 
upon us.' 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

The most p owerf ul and^ri^ijiL])rosc writer of 
this period wa8"TTR“15W'n^, the celebrated dean of 
StiPatricVs. We have already noticed his poetry, 
iHilMi formed only a sort of interlude in the strangciy 
mingltnl drama of his lift*, None of liis works wore 
written lor ipcre.fame or solitary gratification. Jlis 
restlesjs.jipd insatiate amhition prompted him to 
Ill's ])en as a means of advancing his interests, 
or iai}>cegsiiig liis TOTStmal TeeTIirgs, caprlcesfbfTi:*- 
sentm ent. In a mtter to Bdlingtiinke, lie says—- 
’‘^lATiny^ from a boy, to flistinguisli my- 

Bfelf, were only for want (d* !i great title and fortune, 
fhat 1 might he used like a lord by those Avho luive 
an opinion of iny parts—whether right or wrong, it 
is no great matter; and so the reputation of wit f>r 
great learning does tVie office of a blue rildxui, or of 
a coach and six horses.’ This was but a ]H)or and 
sordid ambition, and it is surprising that miore 
iheh Iruit. Tlie first work of any importance by 
Swift was a political tract, written in 1701, to vin¬ 
dicate the Whig patriots, Somers, Halifax, and 
Portland, who had bcK'n impeached hy the House of 
Commons. The author was tlien of the ripe age of 
thirty-four; for Swift, unlike his friend Pope, came 
but slowly to tlie matiirity of his powers. The 
treatise was entitled A Disrovrsv a/the (.,'ontests (tm! 
Dissensions between the Nobles and Commons of Athens 
and llirme. It is plainly written, without irony or 
eloquence. One sentence (the last'^fiV' flie fouffli 
Tfhapter) closes with a fine simile. ‘ Although,’he 
gays, ‘most revolutions of government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the jK'opIe, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a single j)er- 
son: so that an usurping iKiimiace is its own dupe ; a 
mere underworker, and a purcliaser in tru.st for 
some single tyrant, whose state and power may ad¬ 
vance to their own min, with as blind an instinct 
as those worms that die with weaving magnificent 
habits for beings of a sujierior nature to their own.’ 
Bwift’s next work was his Battle of the Bm>ks^ written 
to supxx>rt his patron, Sir William Temple, in his 
dispute as to the relative merits of ancient and 
modern learning. ‘The Battle of the Books’exhi¬ 
bits all the characteristics of Swift’s style, its perr^ 
son^ satire,"MdBtrong ^acjrhunu Thesequalities 
"iFCre ihHhSf in his TaU of a Tub, written 

about the same time, and first puhli.slied in 1704. 
The object of liis powerful satire was hen? of a 
higher cast; it was to ridicule the Roman (’atliolics 
and Presbyterians, with a view of exalting the High 
Church of England party. His three heroes, l*etcr, 
Martin, and Jack, represent Popery, the Cliurcli of 
England, and the ProtcstaTit dissenters; and their 
adventures, if not very decorous, are at least irre¬ 
sistibly ludictoua. How any clergyman coiiM Write 
and jpubllsli in such a strain on religious subjects, 
must ever remain a marvel. But Swift published 
anonymously. He soon grew dissatisfied with tlie 
Whigs, and his next ptblications united him with 
the Tory party. In 1708 apjpeared his Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man, in Respect to Religion ; 


and Government, his Letters on the Sacramental Test, 
Argument against the Abolition of Christianity, and 
Predictions for the Year 1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq. Various political tracts followed, the most 
conspicuous of whicli arc, The Conduct of the Allies, 
published in 1712, and The Public Spirit of the Whigs, 
in 1714. The latter incensed the Duke of Argyle 
and other jieers so mueli, that a proclamation offer¬ 
ing a reward of £300 was issued for the discovery of 
the author. In 1713, Swift was rewarded vdth the 
deanery of St Patrick’s in Dublin ; but the destruc- 
tiot? of all his hopes of further preferment followed 
soon after, on the accession of the House of Hanover 
to the throne, and tlie return of tlio Wliig party 
to pow(T. He withdrew to Ireland, a disappointed*! 
man, full of bitterness against many of the men and 
things of his age. His feelings partly found vent 
in several works whieli he publislied on national 
siddects, and which rendered him exceedingly ]>o- | 
pillar —A Projiosal for the Universal Use of Irish i 
^1 annfactures, and Letters by M. U. Drapier against | 
Wood’s jmteiit for siip])Iying In land with a copper ; 
eoinago. His talents were in full viguui*, and his i 
mind, ever aetivO, poured forth a vast numlier of j 
slight pleres on the topics of tlic day. In 1720 ap- ; 
p('ared Gulliver's Travels, tlie.. mo.'it tirydnal and i 
extraordinary of all his productiou.!i. A few of his i 
Mends—Pojic, BolingbnmO, Gay. and Arhutlmot— I 
wen* in the secret as to the authorship of this sati- j 
rieal romance; l>ut it pu/./lcd the world in no ordi- j 
nary degree, and this uneertaiuly teiulcd to inercas • 
the iuterest and attraction of the work. Wliile i 
courtiers and politicians rccogni.sed in the adventures \ 
of (iulliver many satirical allusions hi the court and j 
j)oliti(*s of Ihiglainl—to >\'al])olc, Bolirigbroke, tbe | 

IYinee of Wales, the two contending parties in the 
state, and various matters of secret history—the ; 
great mass of ordinary readers saw and fi lt only the [ 
wqiidmuuidJttseinatiiin of the narrative. 'J'lie iu)- 1 
IKMirarK'Cj occupafKins, vdirs, anti pursuits of ! 

LtttlptdTans—the gI ganB 'i*' BrolKlingnagians—^ne > 
fearfi^ niiHantlirup1^**5T??lure of the Yainxts—with 
tTi^pTn]<>^ t La put a— all poRses.'ted ! 

miveify and affrrt^lonf^irth mere unlearned reader, 
wTid was aRernafely agitated with emotion'* of sur- ; 
prise, delig'ht, ’ast<)nivsliment, jdty, and reprobation. ; 
The charrii 0TSwirt'’s 'KtTTe, so simplcj jiure, and im- ;| 
atfe(‘ted and the ajtbarent earnestness and sincerity j 
with whicli fit** dwfdls oil the most iinproliable eir- d 
eumstanc< R, are displayed in full pi^rfection iu Gul- |j 
liver, which was the most carefully finished tif all j 
his works. Some tracts on (‘cclesiastical questions, ! 
and the In-st of his pesdry, were afterwards jinHiueisl, ! I 
His other prose works were, A History of the Pour ll 
Last Years of Queen Anne (not published till lt>ng j 
after his death), J'olite ('onversatinn, a hajmv satin.? i 
on the frivolities of fasliionable life, and hirections 
for Servants, a fragment wliich also appeared after 
lii.s death, and on Mliich he Ix'.slowed considerabki 
pains. It exemplifies tlie habit of minute observa¬ 
tion which distinguisiied Swift, and wliieh some- 
time.s rendered him no very agreeable inmate of a 
liouse. Variou.s e<!ition8 of Swift’s works have Ix^en 
published, hut the Ijest and most compleh' is that hy 
Sir Walter Seott, in nineteen volumes. His rank as 
a writer has long since beem C8tfibli.Hhed. Jn origi- 
str<uigth he h no superior, and jji Wll 
j fiydTrony —the Tatter of whkdi ' ‘ 

-he was bom to intnxluee, 

Refined it first, and showed its use-— 

he shines equally pre-eminent He was deficienti|i 

flIiequeDcy with wTiicliTie <!wcll» on .irrow and dia- 

gus^g ^ 
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oily (lei im from the 

Laugh and Hhakc in Rabelais’ easy chair ; 

though it was still, as Coleridge has remarked, 

‘ the soul of Rabelais dwelling in a dry place/ 
Of the ‘ serious air’ of Cervantes, which l*ope has 
also iKjstowen oii [jis friend, the trac^es are less fn^- 
(picnt and distinct. We (^an scarcely conceive him 
to have ever read tin* ‘ Faery Queen’ or ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream/ The palpable and familiar objects 
of life were the sources of his inspiration; an(>in 
fictitious narrative, he excels, like Richardson and 
I)ef(K‘, by paintirjg and grouping minute particu- 
Tars, tliat impart to his most extravagant conceptions 
an Mir of sober truth aiuixQality. Always full of 

-w . MtoaHoiij hj« elcuT sfyh! 

'WIk'Tj exhausted hr the 
vaVrtes <>f iinaginaiiVC writers, er 1he orrmtT53a‘nods 
of stalcsmen and phil()suph<-\rs, tllb plainj, eariu st, 
and irmnty pgges ()f S\nft^Jiij itrpng 
phsorvat I()nj, and eaustuMnti..are felt to j>e a legacy 
orhiestmiahlc valile. lie u as emphatically o master 
in lOnglish literature, and as such, with all his faults, 
is entitU.d to our reverence. 

The saldrieal vein of Swift is veil ex(’m]>liflcd in 
his ‘ Argument against Abolishing Christianity/ the 
very title of Avhie'li is a spc'eiineii of grave irony. It 
runs as follows;—‘ An*'Argument to prove that the 
Abolishing of Christianity in England may, as 
things now stand, Ihj attiaidod with some incon- 
veiiieiiees, and jK-rhajis not produce those many good 
eflet!tR ])roiv)sed thereby,’ Two sjiecimens of tliis 
tract arc jiresented. 

[Tnrmycnirncrs from a PrrtpAsr^J of 

(Vo'lsfi(rnltif. \ 

] ani ^(Tv seioilde how much the gentlemen nf wA 
and ]*h‘asnre are apt t** mmuiur and he shocked at 
the siglit ot' s»> many da^k-lail pars(»ns, wTro'bal|' ^‘''u 
to fall in their way, aim oi^id th<*ir eyes; hm, at 
the same time, those wise n formers do not eonsider 
what ail adviuitiigo and felieity it is for great wits 
h<’ always ])r<»vlde(l with olyects of scorn and contcinja, 
in order to exercise jind ni^rove their lalonts,"and 
«livert their sjiTeen from faTlihg on each other, or on 
theins(dves ; espeeially when uM this may be done 
without th(‘ least imaginable danger to their persons. 
Ami to urge another argnvmcnt of n parallel nature: 
if Christiunity were abolished, how could the 

free-thinkers, tlie strong reasomns, au<l the men of 
px'ofound learning, be able to find another subject so 
calculated in all points whereon to display their 
abilities I What wonderful productions of wit should 
WT be deprived of from those whose genius, by con¬ 
tinual practice, hath been wholly turned upon 
^nd invectives against religion, and would, therefore, 
bC'-TTP^IiTle to sjiin^; 4i4khiguisly them.sclres on 
any other subject 1 Tte are daily coxnplaining of the 
great decline of w'it among us, and tvould wo take 
away the greatest, perhaps th<^ only t<;pic we have 
left I Who would ever have suspected Asgill for a 
wit or Tolarid' for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible 
stock of tlhristianity luul not been at hand to provide 
them with mat(*rialsl What other subject through 
all art or nature could have produced Tindal for a 

- __ _ 

such pehi as tKeiinff' been employed on the side of 
rtdigion, they would immediately have sunk into 

Nior’lltr 1 think it wholly |g*oundle88, or my feare 
altogether imaginary, that the abolishing of Christi¬ 
anity may, pemaps, bring the church In danger, or 


at least put the senate to the trouble of another mkhii • 
ing vote. I desire I may not bo misunderstood; I 
am far from presuming to affirm or think that the 
church is in danger at present, or as things now stand, 
but we know not how soon it may be so, when the 
Christian religion is repealed* As plausible as this 
project seems, there may a dangerous design lurk 
under it. Nothing can be more notorious than that 
the atheists, dedsts, aocinians, anti-trinitarians, and 
other subdivisions of free-thinkers, are persons of little 
zeal for the ]>rescnt ceolesiastical establishment. 
'J'heir ilcclared opinion is for repealing the sacramen¬ 
tal test; tli(?y arc very indifferent with regard to I 
eeremonies ; nor do they hold ihejm (firmum of epis- | 
eopacy. Therefore this may be intended as one polt- ; 
tic step towards altcring'^ the constitution of the cuurcli 
established, and setting up presbytery in itil‘ itlfad ; ' 
which I leave to be farther considered by those at the 
helm. 1 

And therefore if, notwithstanding all I have said, 
it shall still be thought necessary to iiav'e a bill 
brought in for repealing Chri>tianit v, I would humbly i 
ofh*r an amendment, that, instead of the w'ord Ofirw- \ 
tlayuft/y may be j)ut rd’njwn in general; which I lM>n- j 

!V(^ will much better answ'cr all the good ends 
I»*>scd by tlie project-rs of it. For ns long as we leave J 
ii ludiig a Cod and liis Providence, with all the ne- | 
('e«>ary eonsoijneiice.s which curions. and inquisitive j 
men will be ajit draw* froiii' sueb preiniseg,''wd''d^ i 
n<»t strike at the ro(»t of the evil, although we should j 
ever so effectually annihilate the present scheme of j 
the ( Jospel. Fur of what freedom of.th4Might, ' 

if it will not produce freedom of action, which is the 
s’ol(* cml, how remote mtrrer in apjiearaDce, of all , 
objections against Christianity ? And therefore the 
free-thinkers con'^idor it a sort of edifice, W'hcrcin all 
the parts iiave such a mutual dependence on each 
otlicr, that if you hap]>cn to pull out one single nail, 
the whole fabric must fall to the ground, 

for the Abolition of Christianity Trea(td,’\ 

It is likcwisic urged, that there are by computation 
in this kingdom above ten thousand parsons, whose 
rmenues, added to those of my lords the bishops, 
would suffice tu maintain at least two hundred young 
gentlemen of wit and pleasiircji^ and fre e - think iu j!^ 
enemies to priestcraft, naffOtf' principles, pe3a^ty, 
and prejudice's, \vho might be an ornament 
court and town ; and then, again7^1?“eal'’arnum1 
of able [bodied] divines might be a recruit to our \ 
fleet and armies. This, indeed, appt^ars to be a con¬ 
sideration of some weight; but then, on the other 
side, several things deserve to be considered likewise: 
M'S, first, whether it may not be thought necessary that 
in certain tracts of country, like what we call parishes, 
there should be one man at lejust of abilities to read 
and write. Then it seems a wrong computation, that 
the revenues of the church throughout this island 
would be large enough to maintain two hundred 
young gentlemen, or even half that number* after 
the ju-esent refined way of living, that is, to allow 
each of them sucli a rent as, in the modem form of 
speech, W'ould make tliem easy. * ^ 

Another advantage proposed by the abolishing of 
Ohristianity, is the clear gain of one day in seven, 
which is now entirely lost, and cxinsequently the 


clerp, which might be converted into play-houses, 
market-houses, exchanges, common dormitocieB, and 
other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word if I call tMa 
a cavil. I readily own there hath been an old cus¬ 
tom, time out of mind, for people to assemble iii'the 
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churches crrery Sunday, and that shops are still fre- l which arc the constant practice of al 
quently shut up, in oVder, as it is conceived, to pre- ; But this objection is, J think, a little 
serve the memory of that ancient practice; but how I'ofined 




of all nieii alive, 
unworthy so 



feehouses open ? can there be a more convenient sea¬ 
son for taking a dose of physio! is not Sunday the 
chief day for traders to sum up the accounts of the 
week, and for lawyers to prepare their briefs? But I 
would fain know how it can be pretended that the 
churches arc misapplied? where are more appoint¬ 
ments and rendezvouses of gallantry ? where more 
care to appear in the foremost box with greater ad¬ 
vantage of dress ? where moye meetings for Ini'^im ss ? 
where more Viargains driven of all sons ( and Avhere so 
many conveniences or incitements to sleep ? 

[ There is one a<l vantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, proposed by the abolislilng of ('hristianity 
that it will utterly extinguish parties among us, by 
removing those faetious distinetions (d high and low 
church, of W^hig and Tory, Presbyterian and Chureh 
of England, which are now so many grievous eb>gs 
i upon public proceedings, and are ai»t to disjiose men 
to prefer the gratifying themsch es, ox depressing their 
a^ersaries, before the most important interest of the 

I confess, if it were certain that so great an advan¬ 
tage would redound to th<' nation by this expedient, 1 
would submit, and be silent; but will any man say, tliat 
if the words drinking, cheating, lying, stealing, were 
by act of parliament ejected out of the Knglish tongue 
and dictionaries, we sliould all awake next morning 
chaste an d tciiiperuit6.« honest and iu^ and loyers ol 
frirniT fa tills a fair consequence ? Orli the physiciam 
would forbid us to pronounce the words gout, rlieuiiia- 
"tisra, and stone, ivould that ex[K‘dient S(*rve like S' 
many talismans to destroy the iliseases themselves 
Are party and faction rooted in men’s hearts no <loej)er 
than phrases borrowed from religion, or founded u).( 
no firmer principles ? and is our mvn language so poor, 
that we cannot find other terms to express them ? Are 
envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, such ill n^omi^uT- 
clatOTs , that they cannot furnish a}»[)ellalions 
JwTiiS(*s ? AVill not hoydukes and mamalukes; inanda- 
j inea - am L.j}ashaw^s, ‘ of ah y dtlicr words formed at 
plea^re, serv'd "to distinguisli those wlio are in the 
ministry from others w'ho would he in it if they could ? 

What, for instance, is easier than to vary the form of 
speech, and, instead of the word church, make it a 
question in politics, whether the Monument be in 
danger? Because religion w'as nearest at hand to fur¬ 
nish a few convenient phrases, is . 9 .u.r inveutioju so b^ui- 
i^.iyc^au ? Suppose, for argument sake, 

the Tones favoured Margarita, the Whigs Mrs 
Tofts, and the Trimmers A^alentini,* would not Mar- 
garitians, Toftiaus, and Valentinians be very tolerable 
marks of distinction? The Prasini and Veniti, two 
most virulent factions in Italy, began (if I remember 
right) by a distinction of colours in ribbons; and we 
might contend with as good a grace about the dignity 
of the blue and the green, whicli would serve as pro¬ 
perly to divide the court, the parliament, and the . ^ ^ ^ 

kingdom between them, as any terms of art whatsoever trunk; he then flies io'art; Ttndr puts bn a 
borrowed from religion. And therefore I think there Valuing himself ujion an unnatural bundle of haii-s, 
is little force in this objection against Christianity, or all covered wdth ])owdcr, that never grew on his head; 
prospect of so great an advantage as is proposed in the but now', should this our broomstick pretend to enter 
abolishing of it. the scene, proud of those birchen spoils it never bore, 

I ‘ It is again objected, as a veiy absurd ridiculous and all covered with dust, though the swecjiin^s of 
custom, that a set of men should be suffered, much the finest lady’s chamber, w'c should be apt to ridicule 
less employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven and despise its vanity. P aitial judg es that we arco| 

against the lawfulness of those methods most in use -Qtiid iHlier m eii? -^ 

towards the pursuit of greatness, riches, and pleasure, "TlS^aTifooin stick, pefiraps'^oiTmll say, is an 

emblem of a tree staading on its head : and pray, 
> Singers then to vogue. what is man but a topsy-turvy creature, kisj^gum^ 


and therefore we see, in order to eultivate this taste, 
the wisdom of the nation hath taken s^ieeial care that | 
the ladies hhould be fumisbed with prohibited silks, ' 
and the men with prolnbited wine. And indeed it , 
w«e to bo wisheil that some other prohibitions were ' 
promoted, in order to iinpr(»ve the pleasures of the : 
town ; which, for want of such expedients, begin al- ^ 
ready, as 1 am told, to flag and grow laMgui<i, givlnjf’ 
way daily to eruol inroads Irom the spleen. 

{Liidln'Otts liiiafje of Fiviatir'c in.] 

[From a ‘ Dist'ourse on tlie Ojx'ration of tlie Si>ii it.‘] 

It is recorded of Mahomet, that upon a v isit lie was 
going to pay in I’aradi.-'i', he had an oiler of several 
vehicles to conduct him upwards; as, fiery chariots, 
winged horses, and celestial sedans; but he refused 
them all, and would he hortie to li(*av('n on nothing 
but his ass. Now, this iiielination of .Misliornet, as 
singular as it seems, Ivath slnee been taken \i]> by a 
great iminher of devout Christians, and douhth'ss with 
good reason. For, since that Arabian is known to 
have borrowed a moictv of his religious system from 
the Christian faith, it iN hut just lie should pay re¬ 
prisals to such as would chaliengc lliem ; wherein the 
good people of Ihigland, to d(» (hem all right, have not 
been backward. For tlaaigli tlicro is tmt any other 
nation in the world so plentifully j»r<»vidcd with car¬ 
riages for tliat journey, either us to safety or ea-e, 
yet then* are ahundanee of us vvhu will not lamsatis- 
fie<l vvitli any other machine hcside.s this of Malioiiiet. 

A Malitafion vpon a ]>rooinstirl\ arronlinp to (h( • 
uml inanmr of the Jlon. JtoUrf IhojlcH Miditfi' 1 

tiunif. I 

This single stick, vvhu'h you now hihoM in;.'1o- ^ 
viously lying in that neglectc'd corner, 1 once know in ! 
I a flourishing state in a forest ; it was full of saj), full , 
of leaves, aii<l full of houghs ; hut now in vairi docs j 
the bu>y art of man pri'teml to vie with nature, by ; 
tying that withen‘d bundle of twigs to its sapless ■ 
trunk; it is now at best but the reverse of what it i 
was, a tree turned upside d(»vvn, tl»e hranelu’s on the i 
earth, and the root in the air; it is now handled by j 
every dirty weneb, condemned to do her drudgery, ; 
ami, by a capricious kind of fate, destined to make 
her things clean, and bt* nasty itself; at lengtli, worn 
out to the stumjis in the service of the maids, it is 
either thrown out of iloors, or eondeinned to the last 
use of kindling a fire. When 1 belndd this, I sigheil, 
and said witljin myself, Surely mortal man is a 
broomstick! nature sent liim into the world strong 
and lusty, in a thriving condition, wearing his own 
hair on his head, the ])ropcr branches of this reason¬ 
ing vegetable, unfijl the uxc of inteinperango has 
lopped ofiMiwgte^n bouj^i^s, an left hlfn a withered 
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JuSnJT'Wil'Sro Tui KeeTI' “liKould be—ffrovellxng on the 
oarth! ami yet, with all his faults, he sets up to b e ft_ | 
universal re former and iif A XmflXSX, 

*****^^^^"^^ slut’s corher^of natujn^ 

1 (laerr'c'bffuptioiiV tO^tTle TT^litVliin(ITraises a 
re tliorc was none before, sbariulK. 
dejM)ly all the, wliile in the very same pollutlOHJi ixe 
jSreteuds to swejpp u^y. Ills last days are spent in 
slAvcirV^ and ^^eneml j^ the IcAfit dC]^^ 

tTil, wwn to the Ht'nni».s, like his brother b^jj^ll 
either kicked out of doors, <ir made use oI^^Tvin^le 
flames for otliers to warm themselves by. 

of O'uIUvcr in JiivMI/ifpiaf/.] 

[Throwti «TtU)ii^(st fi yR'oph* as alsmt ninety fiH't 

iiijs'ii, (iullivrr is taken in eliar^e l».V a youne IjkIv funnected 
with tlu’ c-«inrt, \\ ln.i had two boxes made in wiiich to keep him 
and <^nrry him aljont.j 

I s)i(»u]<l have lived hai>[)y euou;:}i in that country, 
if my littleness had not exj)ose<I me to several ridi¬ 
culous and troublesome accidents, some of which 1 
shall A'(*titure to relate. (ilumdalcUtch often carritMl 
me into the wardens (»f the court in my smaller box, 
and wtuild scjiiictimes take me out of i|, atid hold me 
in her haifd, or set me down to walk. 1 remember, 
befon; tlu' dwarf b'ft the (juecui, he followed us one 
day into those oanlens, aiul my nurse havini; std me j 
down, he and I beino close to^o-thcr, iicar some dwarf j 
apple trees, 1 niU't need sliow my wit by a silly allu- 
sion between him and the trees, wliieh happens to 
hobl in tlieir lun^maf^e us it in ours. Where- 

iij>on the mali<’ious roone watehino hi^ opportunity, 
when 1 wa> wulkimc under one of them, shoc-k it 
directly over my liead, by which n dozen aj*ples, each 
of them near as luroe as a llristol barrel, caiiu* tumb¬ 
ling about my eaix ; one of them hit iiu* on tlie back 
a.s I chanced to stoop, ami knocked me down flat on 
my face ; but I rticeived no other hurt, and the dwarf 
was jiardoued at my desire, beeau.se 1 had oiven the 
provocation. 

Another day (ilumdaleliteii left me on a .smooth 
pras.s-plat to divert myself, wljile site walked at some 
distance with her ooverness. In the meantime there 
suddenly fell such a violent shower of hail, that 1 was 
immediately by (ho force of it struck to the ^u-ound ; 
and when I was down, tlie liail-stoiies ^ave me such 
cruel bailors all <iver the lH)dy, as if I had been pelted 
W'ith tennis-balls ; Innvever, I ma«le a shift t<i cre<*p 
on all bmrs, and shelter myself by lyin^ flat on my 
face, on the lee-side of a bor<hT of lemon thyme, but 
so bruised from head to fo<»t, that I eouM not jjo 
abroad in ten days. Neither is this at all to be 
i wondered at, because nature in that country observ- 
; ine the same ]»roportion through all her oj>erations, a 
hail-stone is near ci^liteen Inindred times as lar;i:o as 
; one in Kurope, which I can assert upon experience, 
having been so curious to weigh and measure them. 

But a more dangerous aeeidcjit hap[)ened to me in 
the same garden, when my little nurse, believing she 
I had put me in a secure i*lace, which I often intreated 
her to do, that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and 
1 having left my box at home to avoid the trouble of 
carrying it, went to another part of tlie garden wdtlj^ 
her governe.s.s and some ladies of her aequaintanee. 
While she w*as absent, and out of hearing, a small 
white .spaniel belonging to one of the chief gardenei's, 
having got by accident into the garden, hajipencd to 
range near the place wdiere I lay ; the dog, following 
the scent, came directly up, and taking me in his 
mouth ran straight to his master, wagging his tail, 
ami set me gently on the ground. By good fortune 
he had been so well taught, that 1 was carried between 
his teeth without the least hurt, or even tearing my 
clothes. But the poor gardener, who knew me well. 


and hail a great kindness for me, was in a terrible 
fright; he gently took me up in both his hands, and 
asked me liow I did; but I was so amazed and out 
of breath, that I could not speak a word. In a few 
min uteri I came to myself, and he carried me safe to 
my little nurse, who by tliis time had returned to the 
place where she left me, and was in cruel agonies 
when I diil not appear, nor answer when she called : 
she severely rejirimanded the gardener on account of 
hiri dog. But the thing w'as hurihed up, and never 
know n at court; for the girl w'as afraid of the queen’s 
anger, uml truly, as to myself, I thought it would not 
be for my reputation that .such a story should go about. 

'I'his accident ab-'olutely determined Oilumdalclitch 
never to trust me abroad for the future out of her 
sight. 1 had lieen long .'liraid of this resolutiop. and 
therefore concealed from her some little unlucky 
adventures tliat happened in those tiine.s when I W'as 
left by my.*'elf. Once a kite, hovering over the gar¬ 
den, made a stoop at me, and if I had not resolutely 
draw'n my hanger, and run under a thick espalier, be 
would liuv<* certainly carrietl me aw^ay in his talons. 
Anotlier ciine, walking t(> the top of afresh mole-hill, 

I fell to my neck in the hole, thr ugh which that ani¬ 
mal ha<l east u]> the eartl*, and coined some lie, not 
Worth remembering, to excuse my self for spoiling niy 
r*’ .thc<<. 

J cannot tell w hetber I were more i>leased or mor- 
titied to <»]»serve 1.1 those solitary walks that the 
smaller hlr<N did not appear to be at all afraid of 
me, but woubl Imp about me, witliin a yard’s distance, 
b*oklng for wonns aiid other ft>od with as much in- 
ditference and .security as if no creature at all were 
near them. 1 remember, a tlirush had the confidence 
to snateli out of my hand, with his bill, a piece of 
cake that Cilumdulelit<*h had just given me for my 
breakfast, ^^’hen I attempted to catch xiny of theue 
binls, they would holdly turn against me, endeavour¬ 
ing to j»eek mv fing(‘rs, which I durst not venture 
within ilieir reach ; and then they would hop back 
uncomxTiied to hunt for worms or snails, as they did 
before. But one day I took a thick cudgel,and threw 
it wiili Jill my strength so luckily at a linnet, that I 
kno(‘ked him down, and .seizing him by the neck with 
both my hand-i, ran with him in triumph to my nurse. 
However, the Idrd, who had only been stunned, re¬ 
covering himself, gave me so many Ixixes with his 
wings on both .'*ides of my head and body, though I 
held him at arm's length, and was out of the reatm of 
his claws, that I wjis twenty times thinking to let him 
go. Hut 1 was soon relieved by one of our servants, 
who wrung off the bird's neck, and I had him next 
day for dinner by the queen’s command. This linnet, 
as near as 1 can remember, seemed to be somewhat 
larger than an Kngland swan. 

The queen, who often used to hear me talk of my 
.sea-voyages, and took all occasions to divert me when 
1 was niclancboly, a>ked me whether I understood how 
tt» handle a sail or an oar, and whether a little exer¬ 
cise of rowing miglit not be eonvonient for my health I 
I answered, tliat 1 understood both very wtdl; for al- 
tliough my proper employment had been to be surgeon 
or doctor to the .ship, yet often upon a pinch 1 waa forced 
to work like a common manner. But I could not see 
how this could Ik? dune in their eountiyq where the 
smallest wherry was equal to a first-rate man-of-war 
among u.s, and such a boat as I could manage would 
never live in any of their rivers. Her majority said if 
I would Contrive a boat, her own joiner sliould make 
it, and she would provide a place for me to sail in. 
The follow was an ingenious workman, and, by my in¬ 
structions, in ten days finished a pleasure-boat, with 
all its tackling, able conveniently to hold eight Euro^ 
peans. When it was finished, the, queen was so d<^" 
lighted, that rihe ran with it in her lap to the kio^i 
who ordered it to be put in a cistern full of water wiS) 
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xae in it by w«fy of trial ; where 1 could not manage 
niy two sculls, or little oars, for want ol room. But 
the queen had before contrived another project. She 
ordered the joiner to make a wooden trough of three 
hundred feet long, hlty broad, and eiglit deep, which 
being well pitched, to prevent leaking, w'as placed on 
the floor along the wall in an outer i-oorn of the palace. 
It had a cock near the bottom to let out the water, 
when it began to grow stale ; and two servants could 
easily fill it in half an hour. Here I often used to 
row for iny own diversion, as well as that of the queen 
and her ladies, who thought themselves well enter¬ 
tained with my skill and agility. Sometimes I would 
put up my sail, and then my business was only to 
steer, while the ladies gave me a gale \vitli their fans ; 
and, when they were weary, some of tlie pages Avould 
blow my sail forward w ith their breath, while 1 showed 
my art by steering starboard or larboard, us I pleased. 
When I had done, Glumdalditch always carried back 
my boat into her closet, and hung it on a nail to dry. 

In this exercise I once mot an accident, wliich had 
like to have cost me rny life ; for C'lie of the pages 
having put my b<mt into the trough, the governess, 
who attended Gluindalelitcli, very otliciously lifteil me 
up to place me in the boat, but I liappened to slij 
through her fingers, and should infallibly Jiavc fallen 
down forty feet upon the Hoor, it’, I'V the luckiest 
chance in the world, I had not been stopped by a 
corking-pin that stuck in the good geutlewoiuun’H 
stomacher; the heail of the ]nn passed between my 
shirt and the waistband of my breeches, and tluis I 
was held by the middle in the air, till (llunKlulditch 
ran to my relief. 

Another time, one of the ser\ants whose ofhee it 
was to fill my trough every third day w ith fresh water, 
was so careless as to Jet a huge frog (not pereeiving it) 
slip out of Jiis paiJ. The frog lay concealed till I was 
put into my bout, but then seeing a resting-place, 
climbed up, and made it lean so mueh on one side, 
that I was forced to balance it with all my weight on 
the other, to prevent overturning. When the frog was 
got in, it hopped at once half the length of the boat, 
and then over my head, liackwards and forwards, 
daubing my face and clothes with its odious hlime. 
The largeness of its features made it aftpear the most 
deformed animal that can be conceived. However, I 
desired Gluradalclitch to let me deal w ith it alone. I 
banged it a good while w ith one of my sculls, and at 
last forced it to leap out (T the boat. 

But the greatest danger I ever underwent in that 
kingdom w^as from a monkey, wdio belonged to <*ne 
of the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had 
locked me up in her closet, while shcMvent somewhere 
upon business, or a visit. The weather being very 
warm, tlie closet-windcuv was left oj)en, as w^dl as the 
windows ami the door of my bigger box, in which 1 
usually lived, because of its largeness and convenienev. 
As I sat quietly meditating at my table, I heanl 
something bounce in at the closet-wdndow, and skip 
about from one side to the other; whereat, although 
I were much alarmed, yet I ventured to look out, but 
not stirring from my seat; and then I saw this frolic¬ 
some animal frisking and leaping up and down, till 
at last he came to my box, which he seemed to 
view with great pleasure and curiosity, peeping in at 
the door and every window. I retreated to tnc iarther 
comer of my room, or box, but the monkey looking 
in at cveiy side put me into such a fright, that I 
wanted presence of mind to conceal myself under tho 
bed, as 1 mi^ht easily have done. After some time 
spent in peeping, grinning, and chattering, he at last 
espied me, and reaching one of his jiaws in at the 
door, as a cat does when she plays with a mouse, 
although I often shifted place to avoid him, he at 
len^h seized the lappet of my coat (wliich, being 
made of that countiy’s silk, was tery thick and strong), 


and dragged me out. Ho took mo up in his right foro- j 
foot, and hold me os a nurse does a child she is going i 
to suckle, just os 1 have seen the same sort of crea- | 
turo do with a kitten in Europe; and when I 
ofiered to struggle, he squeezed me so hard, that I 
thought it more prudent to submit. I have good 
reason to believe that he took mo I'or a young one of 
his own sjiecies, by his often stroking my face very 
gently with his other paw. In these diversions he 
was interrupted by ii noise at tlve closet-door, as if 
somebody were opening it; whereupon lie suddenly 
lea^,>ed up to the window, at which he had come in, 
anil thence uik)ii the leatls and gutters, walking upon 
three legs, and liolding me in tlie fourth, till he 
clambered up to a ntof that was next to ours. ISK 
heard (ilunidaiclitch ivc a shriek at the nionient he : 
was carrying me out. 'I’lie poor girl was almost dis- 
tracte<l; that quarter tif the nulaeo was all in an 
uproar ; the servants ran for ladders ; the monkey 
was siHMi hy liiindreds in the court, sitting upon the 
ridge of a building, holding me like a bal>y in one of 
his fore-paws, an<l h'cdlng me with the other, by 
cramming into niv mouth some victuals ho had 
sqiu'czed out of tile bag on one side of his chaps, and , 
patting me wlien 1 would not eat; wlieriTit many ot ! 
tlie rahhle ludi^w' could not forht ar iaiigliin^^; Tieilhcr 
tlo I think they justiy ought to }>e Mamed, for with¬ 
out question the sight was ridiculous enough to every- 
ImmIv I'Ut myselt. Some of the j>eople threw u]» stortes, 
ho])ing to drive the monkey down ; hut tiiis w'a« ; 
strictly bu'bidilen, or else vmy probably my brains 
hud been ilashejl out. i 

'J’h(! ladders were mov aj-plied, and mounted by ' 
several men, whieli tlie monkey ohnorvino, and finding | 
himself almost encumjjassed, not being able to mala* | 
spei'd enough with his tliree li*gs, let me drop on a 
ridge tile, and made his escape. Here I sat for some 
time, five hundred yards iVom the g^round, expecting | 
every moment to be Idown down by tho wind, t»rto | 
full by luv own giddiness, and come tumbling over ;| 
ami over from the ridge to the eavc< ; hut nn iionesl ■ 
lad, <*ne of my nurse’s l'o(>imen,climlu'd u)),and jvutting \ 
me into his h5eec}u*s-]»ocket, brought me down safe. ‘ 

J was almo.st chok< d with tin* filthy .stufi’ the iiion- 
key had crammed down my throat; hut my dear I 
little nurse picked it out of my mouth with a small j 
iie<MlIe, and then 1 fell a vomiting, whieh gave me i 
great relief. Vet 1 was so weak, and bruised in the { 
sides with the squeezes given me hy this odious uni- ; 
mal, that I was forced to keep my bed a fortnight. 1 
d’he king, queen, ami all the court, sent every day to ; 
inquire uft<‘r my health, ami her innjesty made me d 
several visits (luring my Hickness. Tiie monkey vva.s 
killed, and an (^rder made that no sucli animal should j 
be kept al>out the palace. I 

When 1 attended tJn* king after my recovery' to re- | 
turn him tJianks fi»r Ijis favours. In? vvu< pleased to [ 
rally me a good deal ujion thi.s adventure. He asked | 
me what my thouglits and speculations vvt ro while I 
lay in the monkey’s paw ; how I liked the vic¬ 
tuals he gave me; his manner of fts'ding; and 
whether the fresh air on the roof had sharpentx-l my 
stomach. He desired to know what 1 would have 
done upon such an occasion in my own country. 1 
•old lii.s mujc.sty that in Europe we hud no moiikeyti 
except such as were brought for curiiisiticH from other 
jdaces, and so small, that I could deal with a do'zeri 
of them togetlier, if they presumed to attack me. 
And as for that mon.strou8 animal with whom I wits 
HO lately engaged (it was indeed as large m an ele¬ 
phant), if my fears had sufiered me to think so far a« 
to make use of my hanger (looking fiercely, and clap¬ 
ping my hand upon the Id It a« 1 spoke) when he 
oked his paw into my chamber, perhaps 1 should 
avc given him such a wound as would hav'o 
him glad to withdraw' it with more ha&to than he put 
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it in. This I delivered in a firm tone, like a person 
who was jealous lest his courage should be called in 
question. However, my speech produced nothing else 
besides loud laughter, which all the respect due to 
his majesty from those about him could not make 
them contain. This made me reflect, how vain an 
attempt it is for a nmii to endeavour to do himself 
honour among those who are out of all degree of 
equality or compariHon with him. And yet 1 have 
seen the moral of my own behaviour very frequent in 
I'lngland Hince my return, where a little contemptible 
varlet, without the least title to birth, ]>er8on, v^t, or 
common sense, shall presume to look with imj)ortance, 
and |)ut himself upon a foot with the greatest persons 
► of the kingdom. 

[Satire on Prttmdcd Philomphers and ]Projectors.'] 

[In the of Ins fancied AcyiJeniy of Laprado in 

liulliver’w Travels, Hwift rklienli^s those quack pretenders to 
Hcicnee and Unavish projectors M'liowcre so coriinion ifi his 
day, and \\ho««;j w.;hciiics soiiictlnies ltd ta ruinous and dislrcss- 
itig con^'qneuccs.] 

J Whs received very kindly by the warden, and wont 
for many days to the acjideiny. Kvery room hatli in 
it om; or more projectorH, and I believe I could iiot 
l>e in it'wer than live hundred rooms. 

The lirst man I saw was of a meagre aspect, with 
sooty hands and face. Ids hair and beard long, ragged, 
and singed in several places. 11 is clothes, shirt, and 
skin, were all of the same t;oiour. He ha<l Ix-en eight 
years u[>on a project Ibr <‘xtructing sun-beams out of 
cucumbers, which wt re to be ]tut into vials hermeti¬ 
cally seab'd, and let out t«i warm the air iti raw in¬ 
clement sumim rs. He told me he di<l not doubt in 
eight years nn»re that he should be able to supj>ly the 
governor's ganl<‘ns with sunshine at a reasonable mte ; 
but he eomplaimMl that his stock was bov, and in- 
treated mc5 to give him H»»mething as an eneourage- 
ment tv> ingenuity, especially since this lunl Ix'en a 
very dear season for cucumbers. I made him a .small 
pn^sent, ft)r my lord had furnished me witli mom y on 
purpose, becauHc he knew their i)ru<rtice of b; gging 
fn>m all who go to see them. 

I saw another at work to calcine ice into gunpowd<*r, 
who likewise showed me a treatise he had written 
concerning tlie malleability of fire, which he intended 
to ])ublish. 

There was a most ingeni<»us architect, who had con¬ 
trived a new mctliod lor buibiing lotuses, by beginning 
at the roof, ami working downwards to the founda- 
tii»n ; which In* justified to nn* by the like ]>ractice of 
those two prudent insects, the bee and the spider. 

In another apartment I was highly jdeased with a 
; projector wh(t luwl found a tb'vice of ])loughing the 
i ground with hogs, to save the cluirges of ploughs, 
i cattle, and labour, d'lie method is tlii.s ; in an aer<? 
i of gq'ound, you bury, at six inehe.s distance, and eiglit 
1 det'p, a quantity of acorns, dates, chesnuts, and other 
j masts or vegetables, w In reef these animals are fomiest; 
then you drive six hundred or m<»re of them into the 
field, where in a few days they will root up the whole 
ground in search of their food, aT\<l make it lit for sow¬ 
ing, at the same time manuring it with their dung. It 
is true, upon exj)enment they found the charge anti 
trouble very great, and they had little or no crop. 
However, it is not doubted tliat this invention may be 
capable of great improvement, 

1 went into another room, wdicro the walls and ceil¬ 
ing were all hung round with,cobwebs, except a nar¬ 
row passage for the artist to go in and out. At my 
entrance lie called aloud to me not to disturb his 
webs. Ho lamented the fatal mistake the world had 
been so long in, of using silk-worms, while we had 
such plenty of doraostio insects, who infinitely excelled 
the fonner, because they understood how to weave as 
as spin. And he proposed farther, that by cm> 


ploying spiders, the charge of dyeing silks would be 
wholly saved ; whereof I was fully convinced when 
he showed me a vast number of flies most bea^utifiilly 
coloured, wherewith he fed his spiders; assuring us, 
that the webs would take a tincture from them; and 
as he had them of all hues, he hoped to fit everybody's 
fancy, as soon as he could find proper food for the flies, 
of certain gums, oiliq and other glutinous matter, to 
give a strength and consistence to the threads. 

'I’here was an astronomer who had undertaken to 
place a sun-dial upon the great weathercock on the 
towu]-house, by adjusting the annual and diurnal mo¬ 
tions <»f the earth and sun, so as to answer and coin- 
ci<ic w itli all accidental turning of the winds. 

I visited many other apartments, but shall not 
trouble iny rea<lcr with all the curiosities 1 oLaerved, 
being studious of brevity. 

I liad hitherto only seen one side of the academy, 
the otlicr being api)ropriated to the advancers of spe¬ 
culative learning, of w'hom J shall say something 
w’lien I have mentioned one illustrious person more, 
who is called among them the universal artist. He 
told us he had been Hurt) yeare employing his 
thoughts for the improvemci,!. of human life. He 
had Iv... large rooms full of wonderful curiosities, and 
fifty mcii at work : -ornc w ere condensing air into a dry 
tnngible substance, by extracting the nitre, and let- 
ling the aqueous or fluid particles percolate; others 
fioftening niarbk' for pillows and pin-cushions; others 
jietrifying tiie hold's cd a living horse to preserve them 
from foundering. Tlie artist himself w as at that time 
busy upon two great designs ; the first to row land 
wdtii ehafl', wlierein he aftirmed the true seminal vir¬ 
tue to be contained, as he demonstrated by several 
experiments, which I w'as not skilful enough to com¬ 
prehend. 'i he other was, by a certain composition of 
gums, minerals, and vegetables, outwardly applied, 
to prevent the growth of wool upon two young lambs, 
and he hoped in a reasonable time to propagate the 
breed of nake<l sheep all over the kingdom. 

\Vv crosse<l a walk to the other part of the academy, 
w here, as I have already said, the projeclorn in specu¬ 
lative learning residerl. 

'The first professor I saw was in a very large room, 
with forty pupils about him. After salutation, ob¬ 
serving me to look eariustly upon a frame w’hich took 
up the greatest part of both the length and bix‘adth of 
the room, he said, jKuhaps I might wonder to see 
him emploved in a project for improving speculative 
knowledge by ]>ractical and mechanical operations. 
lUit tile world would soon be sensible of its usefulness, 
and he flattered himself that a more noble exalted 
thought never spnnig in any other man’s head. Every 
one knew' how laborious the usual method is of attain¬ 
ing to arts and sciences ; whereas by his contrivance, 
the mo>t ignorant person, at a reasonable charge, and 
with a little bodily labour, may write books in philo- 
RO]>hy, po«‘try, polities, law', mathematics, and theology, 
without the least assistance from genius or study. Ho 
then leil me to the frame, alvout the sides whertHif all 
his pupils stood in ranks. It was twenty feet square 
placed in the middle of the mmi. The superficies 
wOvS compostnl of several bits ot w'ood, about the big¬ 
ness of a (lie, but some larger than others. They 
were all linked together by slender wires. Those bits 
of wood were covered on every square with paper 
pasted on them ; and on these papers were w'ritten all 
the words of their language in their sevcnil moods, 
tenses, and declensions, but without any ortler. The 
professor then desired me to observe, for ho was going 
to set his engine at work. The pupils, at his com¬ 
mand, took each of them hold of an iron handlej^ 
whereof there were forty fixed round the edges of tha 
frame, and giving them a sudden turn, the whole dis* 
position of the words was entirely changed. He theh 
commanded six-and-ihirty of the lads to read liha 
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ieTeral lines softly as they appeared upon the frame; 
and where they found three or four words together 
that might make part of a sentence, they dictated to 
the four remaining boys, who were scribes. This work 
was repeated three or four times, and at every tuni 
the engine was so contrived, that the woi^ds shifted 
into new jilaces as the square bits of wood moved 
upside down. 

Six hours a-day the young students were employed 
in this labour; and the professor showed me several 
volumes in large folio, already collected, of broker 
sentences, which he intended to piece together, and 
out of those rich materials to give the world a com¬ 
plete body of all arts and sciences, which, however^ 
might be still improved, and much expedited, if the 
public would raise a fund for making and einployin, 
five hundred such fraTues in I^agado, and oblige the 
managers to contribute in coininon their several col 
lections. 

He assured me that this invention had cinployedall 
his thoughts from his youth ; that he liad emptied 
the whole vocabulary into his frame, and made tli 
strictest computation of the general ]>roportion there 
is in books, between the numbers of particles, nouns, 
and verbs, and other jiarts of speech. 

I made my huinbl<*st acknowledgments to this il¬ 
lustrious person for his great comniunicati\eness, and 
promised, if ever 1 had the good f(»rtune to return to 
my native country, that 1 would do him justice, as 
the sole inventor of this wonderful machine, the form 
and contrivance of which I desired leave to dtdineate 
upon paper. I told him, although it were the custom 
of our learned in I'.uropc to steal inveniions from eacdi 
other, wdio had thereby at least this advantage, that it 
became a controversy which was the rigid owner, yet 
I would take such caution that he .should have the 
I honour entire without a rival. 

We next went to tlie scho<d of languages, where 
throe professors sat in totnsultation ujton improving 
that of their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting 
polysyllables into one, and leaving out verbs ami 
participles ; because, in reality, all tilings imaginable 
arc but nouns. 

The other wras a schcinr for entirely abolishing all 
words whatsoever; and this was urged as a great a<l- 
vantage in point of health as well as brevity : for, it 
i.s plain, that every word we sp<}ak is in some degree 
a diiniiiutation of our lungs by corrosion, and conse¬ 
quently contributes to the shortening of our lives. 
An expedient w’as therefore otferod, th:it since w’ords 
are only nanie.s for things, it w'ould be more conve¬ 
nient for all men to carry about them such things as 
were necessary to express the particular business they 
are to discourse on. And this invention would cer¬ 
tainly have taken jilace, to the great case as well as 
health of the suVject, if tho wt)iuen, in conjunction 
with the vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened to 
raise a rebellion, unless they might ]>e allowed the 
liberty to speak with their tongues, after the manner 
of their forefathers ; such con.stunt irreconcilable ene¬ 
mies to science arc the common people. However, 
many of the ino.st leanied and w ise adhere to the new 
scheme of expressing thcmHelves by things; which 
hath only this inconvenience attending it, that if a 
man^s business be very great, and of various kinds, he 
must be obliged in proportion to carry a greater 
bundle of things upon his back, unless he can afford 
one or two strong servants to attend him. I have 
often beheld two of those sages almost sinking under 
the weight of their packs, like pedlers among us, who, 
when they met in the streets, would lay down their 
loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation for an 
hour together; then put up their implements, help 
each other to resume their burdens, and take their 
■'.cave. But, for short conversations, a man may carry 


implements in his pockets and under his arms, enough 
to supply him, and in his house he cannot bo at a 
loss; therefore the room where company meet to 
practise this art is full of all things ready at hand, 
requisite to furnish matter for this kind of artificial 
converse. 

Another great advantage proiioscd by this invention 
was, that it would serve as a universal language to 
be uiidei-stood in all civilised nations, whose goods 
ami utoiisils are generally of the same kind, or nearly 
resembling, so that their uses might easily be couipro- 
hemhHi. And thus ambassadoi-s w'ould be qualified 
to treat with foreign princes or ministers of state, to 
whose tongues they were utter strangers. 

1 was at the mathematical school, where the master^' 
taught his jmpils after a method .scarce imaginable to 
us in Kurope. The }n-o]>osition ami demonstration 
were fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink composed 
of a ccqjhalic tincture. This the student was to 
swallow' upon a fasting sto7nach, and for three ilays 
following eat nothing but brejul and water. As the 
wafer digested, the tincture mounted to his brain, 
bearing the pro])o.sition along with it. Hut the suc¬ 
cess hntli not hitherto been answ e rable, partly by some 
error in the (piantum or composition, ami jjurtly by 
the ])erverscm‘ss of linls ; to whom this bolus is so 
nauseous, that they generally steal asitle, and di.s- 
churge it upwards hehne it can (»j»erat(‘; neitlier have 
tiny been yet persuaded to use so lojjg an abstinence 
as tin* pivs<'ripiion requires. 

ill the school of political ]>rojectors I was hut ill 
entertained, the ])ri»l'esNors appearing in my judgment 
wholly (.ut of their sen''Os, w hicli is a scene that never 
fails to make me melanclioly. 'i'hese niihu{>py peojde 
w<-re j>r<tpo.sing scheme-^ for persuading monarclis to 
cliooso favourites upon the score of their wisdom, 
pucity, and l irtue ; id’teai hing ministers to consult 
the pnldic good ; of rev\anling im'rit, great abilities, 
and eminent serviee> ; of inslniciing princes to know 
their true interest, hy placing it on ihc same founda¬ 
tion with that of their people ; of clioosing forcmjiloy- 
nients pi'rsons ipuililied to exenusc them ; with muny 
Jth< r wild impossible chimeras, that never entered 
hef(»re into the heart of man to conceive, and con¬ 
firmed in me the <dd ohservation, that there is nothing 
so extravagant attd irraLii<nnl whi**h s nue philosophers 
have not m.iintained for truth. 

Hilt, however, 1 sliujl so far do jij'.tice to this part 
>f the ueatieiny, as to acknowledge that all of them 
were m»t so vi'^ionary. '1 here was a most ingenious 
loctor, who seemed t(* he perfectly versed in the 
whole nature and sv.stcm of gi^vernment. 'i'his illus- 
rious person had very usefully employed his .studies 
j .11 finding out elfcctual remedies for all diseases and ; 

; :orru|>tions to whieli the several kinds of public ml- ; 
i ministration are snl.ject by the vices i.r infirmities of 
those whog<;vcrn, as well as hy the licentiousne.sA of 
thoM* who are to obey. I'or instance, whereas all 
w riters ami reasoners have agreed that there i« a strict 
nil!versa! resemhlance I'ctween the natural and jioli- 
tieal body, can there be anything more evident than 
tliat the health of both inu>t In* j/reserved, and the 
lUseases cured, by the wime prcscTiptioiiH. It is al¬ 
lowed that senates and great couneils are offeii 
trouble<l with redumiant, ebullient, and other peccant 
humours; with many diseases of the head, and mar® 
of the heart; with strong convulsions; with grievoua 
contractimiK of the nerves ami sinews in both hands, 
but e.specially the right; with H]deen, flatus, vertigoes, 
and deliriuina; with scrofulous tumours full of 
fixjtid jmrulent matter; w'kh sour frothy nKrtation®; 
with canine iif.potite.s, and crudeness of digestion; 
besides many others needless to mention. This doctor 
therefore proj)osed, that upon the juectingof a ionAte, 
certain physicians should attend at the three fint dayi 
of their sitting, and at the close of each day> deba^ 
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fuel the pulfWB of every senator; after which, having 
maturely considered and consulted upon the nature of 
the several maladies, and the methods of cure, they 
should on the fourth day return to the senate-houKe, 
attended by their apothecaries stored with projair 
medicines ; and, l)cfoi*e the members sat, administer 
to each of them lenitives, aperitives, abstersives, corro¬ 
sives, restringeiits, juilliatives, laxatives, cephalalgics, 
icteries, apoplilegmutics, acousticH, as tl»eir several 
cases required ; and, acconliii" as these medicines 
should operate, repeat, alter, or f»mit them at the next 
meeting. e 

This project could n(>t be of any great expense to 
the puV»lic, and might, in my poor (tpinion, be of 
much use for the denpatch of business in those coun¬ 
tries where senates have Jiny short in the legislative 
power; beget unanimity, shorten <lel>atcs, open a few 
mouths whi<'h are n<iw eloKCfl, ami close many more 
which are now open ; cuib the petulaney of the youni:, 
and correct the positiveness of ti.e <.ld ; r«>usc tiie 
stuj>id, and dump the jjc . t. 

Agaiiu l)eea«ise it is a general complaint that the 
favourites of jiriiiees nn; troubled with short and weak 
inemorit's, the sjin»e doctor proposed, that whoever 
attended a first minister, after having told his busi¬ 
ness with the utmost brevity, and in the ]d:iiiieRt 
words, snould, at his dejiurtine, give the said minister 
a tweak by the nose, or a kiek in the Ixdly, or tread 
on his Corns, or lug him thri('e ]*y bf.th eais, or run a 
pin into las ImhIv, or ]*iiieli his arms black and blue, 
to prevent forgetfulness ; ami at every levoc <lay re- 
p(‘at the sattie ojienition, until the biiviness wen* «lone 
or ubsolut<’ly refij-cd. 

lb* likewise direi'ted that every senator in the 
great council of ii. nation, after lie Imd delivered his 
opinion, and argued in the defence of it, should be 
oidiged to give liis vote directly contrary : because if 
that were ilone, the n*sult would infallibly terminate 
ill the goovi of the jiublic. 

When parties in a slate are violent, he ofl'ered a 
wonderful eontrivanee tii reconcile* them, 'rhemmhod 
is this : You take a hundred leaders of each j»arty ; 
you tlispose them into couples of such whose heads 
are nearest of a size ; then let two nice ojierators saw 
off the oeeijuit of each couple at the same time, in 
such manner that tin* l.'niin may be equally divided. 
Let the oceijmts thus cut otf V»e interchanged, apply¬ 
ing each to the head of his <>^»positc party-man. It 
seems indeed to be a work that rc(jiiin:'lh some exact¬ 
ness ; but the professor assured us, tliat, if it were 
dexterously pertbrmed, tin* cure w»'uld Ik* infallible. 
For he argued thus ; that the two half brains being 
left to debate the matter betAvren tbemselvcs within 
the space of one skull, avouUI sv»on come to a good 
umlcrstanding, and nnaluce that moderation, as well 
as regularity of thinking, «<» much tt* be wished for in 
the heads of thos(! avIio imagine they came into the 
world only to watch and govern its motions: and as 
to the difference of t rains in quantity or quality, 
among those who are <lireetoi-s in faction, the doctor 
assured us, from his own knowledge, that it wins a 
perfect trifle. 

I heard a very warm debate between two professors, 
about the most commodious and effectual ways and 
means of raising money without grieving the subject. 
The first afhrmed, the justest method would be to lay 
a certain tax yi)r>n vices ami folly, and the sum fixed 
upon every man to be rated after the fairt*st manner 
by a jury of his neighbours, 'fhe sectind was of an 
opinion directly contrary ; to tax those qualitie.s of 
body and mind for which men chiefly value them- 
selrcH; the rate to be more or less according to the 
degrees of excelling, the decision whereof should be left 
entirely to their own breast. The highest tax was upon 
men Wbo arc tlie greatest favourites of the other sex, 
and the osBessments according to the number and 


natures of the favours they have received, for which 
they are allowed to )>e their own, vouchers. Wit, 
valour, and politeness, were likewise proposed to be 
largely taxcil, and collected in the same manner, by 
every person giving his own word for the quantum of 
what he j>ossesscd. But as to honour, justice, wisdom, 
and learning, they should not be taxed at all, be¬ 
cause they are qualifications of so singular a kind, 
that no man will either allow them in hU neighbour, 
or value them in himself. 

'J'he women were [troposed to be taxed according to 
their beauty and skill in dressing’, wheiein they had 
th<* same privilege witli the men, to be detennined by 
their own judgment. Itut constancy, chastity, good 
sense, and good nature, were not rated, beca* te they 
would not bear the charge tjf collecting. 

'J o ke<*j» senators in the interest of the crown, it 
was propose«I that the n»emhf*rs should raffle for cin- 
ployiiirnts ; every man first taking an oath, and giving 
security that he w ould vote for tlie court, whether he 
won or no ; after Avhich the losei-s had in their turn 
tin* lib Tty of raffling upon the next v*acancy. Thus, 
liope and expeetotion woubl be kept alive; none 
would c(>m]»biin of bruk*^ ti pn-juises, but impute their 
<1:'ap]>onitments wholly to fortune, whose shoulders 
ire brojoler and ‘ tronger than those of a ininistry. 

Another professor showed me a large paper of in¬ 
structions for (li»'o')veriiig plots and conspiracies against 
the government. 

1 lold him, that in the kingdom of Tribnia, by the 
natives <*al1ed l.angden, where 1 haO long sojourned, 
the bulk of the people consl-<ted wholly of discoverers, 
witiies'ics, infonncTs, accusers, prosecutors, evidences, 
swearers, together with their stnei'al subservient and 
subaltern iii>truments, all under the C(doui*8, the con- 
iiuet, and pay of ministers and their deputies. The 
]>lot^ in tliut kingdom arc usually tlie workmanship 
of those ])er''Ous who desire to raise; their own charac¬ 
ters of profound pediticians ; to restore new vigour to 
a cia/.v administrniion ; to stifle or divert general dis¬ 
contents; i(» fill their eofr’ers with forfeitures; and 
ruiso or .sink the opinion of public eretlit, as either 
shall best answer their juivate advantage. It i.s first 
agreed and seule<l among them what su.spccted per- 
son.s shall be ncenst‘d of a plot ; then efTectual care is 
taken to secure all their letters and other papers, and 
j)ut the owners in chains. The.se papers are ilelivered 
to a .set of artists veiT dexterous in finding out the 
mysterions meaning.*; of words, syllables, and letters. 
F<»r instane<*, they can decipher a close-stool to signify 
a privy-eouncil ; a flock of geese, a senate; a lame 
dog, an invader ; the plague, a standing army ; a buz¬ 
zard, a miiii.stcr ; the gout, a high-prie.st; a gibbet, a 
secretary of slate ; a cliamber-pot, a committee of 
grandees; a sieve, a court lady ; a broom, a revolu¬ 
tion ; a mouse-trap, an cniployinent; a bottomless 
pit, the treasury ; a sink, a court; a cap and bells, a 
favourite ; a broken n.*ed, a court of justice ; an empty 
tun, a general ; a running sore, the administration. 

When this method fails, they ha\ e tw’o others more 
efibctual, which the learned among them call acros¬ 
tics and anagi*ains. First, they can decipher all ini¬ 
tial letters into political meanings ; thus, N shall sig¬ 
nify a plot, 11 a regiment of horse, L a fleet at sea. Or, 
secondly, by transposing the letters of the alphabet, 
in any 8usj)ecttHl j'apcr, they can lay open the deepest 
designs of a discontented party. So, for example, if 
I should say in a letter to a friend, Our brother Tom 
hath just got the piles, a man of skill in this art would 
di.scoA'cr how the same letters which compose that 
sentence may be analysed into the following words— 
Resist—a plot is brought home—the tower. And this 
is the anagramatic method. 

The pn^fessor made me great acknowledgments lor 
communicating these observations, and premised to 
make honourable mention of me in his treatise. 
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i desiretU to live long, but no luan wo^ 

_ .. . : .... 

We bare^ust religion enough to make us Aa/e, bui ""TToooks and laws continue to increase as they have 

not enoui^ to make us /ot^ one another. done for fifty years past, I am in some conconi for 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run future ages, how any man will be learned, or any man 
wholly on the good side or circumstances of it; when a lawyer. 

it is obtained, our mind runs only on the bad ones. Ajiuai.iiitan j s a man of nasty ideas. [How true of 

When a true genius ap|>eareth in the world, yor Swift hiniselT!] .. " 

may know him by this infallible sign, that the duuccs If a man maketh mo keep my distance, the comfort 
are all in confederacy against him. is, lie kee]>cth his at the same time. 

l-ara apt to thiiik that, in the day of judgment Very few men, ijroperly 8 ]>eaking, /a*c at present, 
there wull be small allowance given to the wise fo but a^e ]>roviding to live anotlier time. 


their want of morals, or to the ignomnt for their wan 
of faith, because both are without excuse, Tliii 
renders the advantages equal of ignorance and know 
ledge. But some scruples iu the wise, and some vice 
in the igjiprant, will perhaps be forgiven upon th 
strength of temptation to each. 

It is pleasant to obseno how free the present age i 
in laying taxes on the next; ‘ Future ages shall tall 
of this ; this shall be famous to all posterity wherea; 
their time and thoughts will be taken up about pre 
sent things, as ours arc now. 

It is in disputes as in armies, where the weaker sid 
I setteth up false lights, and maketh a gieat noise, tha 
the enemy may believe them to be more numerou; 
and strong than they really are. 

1 have luiown some men possessed of good qualities, 
which ivere ven' serviceable to others, but useless t 
themselves; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, ti 
inform the neighbours and passengers, Vmt not th( 
owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love 
politics, religion, learning, &o., beginning from hi 
youth, and so go on to old age, what bundle of incon 
sjigtencies and cojjfcjcadietions would appear at last ! 

iTie sToical of'siipidying our wants by lop 

ping off our desires, is like cutting olf our feet whet 
we want shoes. 

The rcitson why so few marriages are happy, is bo 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, 
not in making cages. 

The power of fortune is confessc<l only by the miser¬ 
able, for the happy impute all their success to pru¬ 
dence and merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the in<;anest 
offices: so, climbing is performed in the same jtosture 
with creeping. 

irran 'poyeth .public %. 

beings emi lien t. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receivc.s, 
and the sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter ami 
scarcity of words: for whoever is a master of language, 
and bath a mind full of ideas, will l>c apt, in speak¬ 
ing, to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one 
set of words to clothe them in, and these are always 
ready at the mouth. So people come faster out of a 
church when it is almost empty, than wffien a crowd 
is at the door. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been 
done them, what great company they have k(*pt, and 
the like ; by which they plainly confess that these 
honours were more than their due, and such as their 
friends would not believe if they had not been told: 
whereas a man trulyproud thinks the greatest honours 
below his merit, and consequently sconis to boast. I 
therefore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires 
the character of a proud man| ought to conceal his 
vanity. 


Praise is the daughter uf present power. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth, arc 
saitl to discover jirodigioiLs parts and wit, to speak 
things that surprise and astonish; strange, so many 
hopeful iirinces, so inaiiv shameful kings! If they 
happen to die young, they would have been prodigies 
of wi.sdom luul virtue : if they live, they are often pro¬ 
digies 4Hd<‘»*d, but <»f another sort. 

The humour of exploding imuiy tilings under the 
mime of trifles, fopperies, and only imaginury goods, 
is a very false proof either of w isdtnn itr imignanimit v, 
and a great clicek to virtuous aeliouH. For instance, 
with regard to fume; there is in most pcojde a reluc¬ 
tance and unwillingncs.s U\ lu' furiiotteii. W’e obseric, 
even anumg the vulgar, how fond they are to have an 
ins<Ti]>tion over tlieir grave. It requin th but little 
phibisojdiy to dl.-^coeer and obsene that there i.s mi 
intrinsic value in all ibis ; however, if it be foumbsl 
in our nature, us aii ineitemeut to \ irtue, it ought m»t 
to be ridiculed. 

lOvcrstniiiicd PiA'itantsSy or Vuhjar lluspitahty.^ 
[I'rom ‘ The Tutler.’j 

Those inferior duties of life wldeh the Freneli call 
jaocft/f.s-, or the smaller morals, are with u.s 
listiiiguislusl by the name of good manners or l>iet‘d- 
ing. 'J’his I look n]>on, in the gtujeral notion of it, to 
be a sort of arlilieial gooil sense, adapted to the mean¬ 
est capacities, and intr<).tu(‘e(l to inake mankind easy 
in their eommerei* with eaeii other. Fovv and litlk* 
umlerstamlings, without, some rules of this kind, w ould 
be |!>wpetuany tvamlering into a tliousaml jmlecencie)!^ 
land irregularities in behaviour; and in their ordinary 
colTVCTltation, fall into the same boisterous famiiiarilieH 
that one oli.'.erveth amongst them wlien a debauch 
hath quite taken away the use of their ist'anmi. In 
ithcr instances, it is odd to con.sider, that for want of 
common discretion, the very end of gofid breeding is 
wholly pen^eited ; and civility, intembsl t<t make u.s 
;*asy, is employed in laying chainjj ,aud.fetters upon 

ii.s, in debarring 118 of qur„wis*liV’^j ^^'d in crossing our 
niost re^ilSyiroe (lesireH aiidiw TliiS ahC(l<y' 

rTuj^ieth chiefly in file country, asTToTind to my vexa¬ 
tion, wdien 1 was last there, in a visit 1 made to a 
neighbour about two miles from my cousin. As .soon 
as 1 <‘ntered the jiarlour, they put me into the great 
chair that stood close by a Luge fire, and kept me 
there by force, until 1 was almost RtiHcd. "J'ben a boy 
:-aine in great hurry to pull off iny boots, which I in 
vain opposed, urging, that I must rctuni soon after 
dinner. In the meantime, the good lady wdiisivered 
her eldest daughter, and slipped a key into her hand. 
The girl returned instantly with a l)eer-gla«H half full 
of cupm mirabllis and syruj) of gilly-flowers. I took 
as much as 1 had a mind for; but madam vowed I 
ihould drink it off (for ftlio was Kure it would do me 
;ood, after comings out of the cold air), and I was forced 
;o obey ; which absolutely took away my stomach. 
When dinner came in, I had a mind to sit at a dis- 
anco from the fire ; but they told m© it was as much 
as my life was worth, and set me with ray back just 
against it. Although ray appetite were quite gime, 1 
resolved to force down as much as I could j and do* 
____<>84 
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sired the leg of a pullet. Indeed, Mr BickerstafF, says 
the lady, you must cat a wing to oblige me; and ho 
put a couple upon my plate. I wn« persecuted at this 
rate during the whole meal. As often as I called for 
small beer, the imister tipped the wink, and t he ser vant 
h n>ug ht yic a brimmer of October. S()in(ftufi^alter 
dinner,"T ordered my Cousins's man, who came with me, 
to get ready the horses, l)ut it was i-osolved I fthould 
not stir that night; and when I seemed pretty much 
bent ujwn going, they ordered the stable door to he 
locked; and tlio children hi«l my (doak and boots. 
The next question was, what I wo»ild have for Hi» 4 )per < 

I said I never eat anything at night; but was at lant, 
in my own delence, obligee! to name the first thing that 
came into my head. After three hours spent chietly 
in apologies for my entertainment, insinuating to me, 
‘That this was the worst time of the year f«»r 
sions ; that they were at a great distance from any 
market; tliat tiiey were afraid I should he starved; 
and that they kin'W they kept me to my lo.ss,’ the 
hwly went and left me t(» her husband (for they look 
special care 1 should never be alone). As soon as licr 
back was turned, the little misses ran hackwanls ainl 
forwards every moment; and constantly as they came 
in or went out, made ;i curtsy directly at me, which 
in goo<l iiianneis 1 was forced to return with a bow, 
anil, your humljle servant, |-retty Miss, llxactly at 
eight the molluT eaiiu* up, aiul discovered by tlie rinl- 
noss of her la<?e tliat suiqter was not far otb It was 
twice as large as the dinner, uiul my ]>erserution 
doubled in j»roporti(ui. I desired at my usual hour 
to go to my rt'pose, and was (xonlucted tt» my ciiainbi'r 
by the gentleman, liis lady, and tin* wliole train ot 
eiiildren. They iin]»ortuned me to drink sonn iliing 
Indon? I wenFto lad ; and upon my reliising, at Iasi 
left a bottle of utiih/n, as th<‘y called it, for fear 1 should 
wake and he thirsty in tin' night. I was tor<*e(l in the 
morning to ri.se and dress mvsidf in tiu* dark, becau.'O 
they would not .sutler my kinsman’s .s<'rvant to disturb 
me at the liour 1 desired to be called. 1 was now re¬ 
solved to break thmuLdi all measures to get away; 
and after sitting down to a monstroUH breakt i'L o( 
cidd lieef, mutton, neats’-t()U<nie.'<, vmii.s.m-past’., and 
stale beer, look leave of th.' family. iUit the gentle¬ 
man would needs see me ]>nrt of my way, and carry 
mo a short cut through Ids own grounds, wliich he 
tidd me woubl save half a mile's riding. This last 
piece (d* civility had like to hare cost me dear, being 
oii(;e or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping over 
his ditches, and at last forced to alight in the dirt; 
when my horse, having .slipped his bridle, ran away, 
and took uh up more than an hour to recover him 
again. It is evident, that none of the absurdities I 
met with in tliis visit proceeded from an ill intention, 
but from a wrong judgment of complaisance, and a 
misapplication in the rules of it. 


ALEX VNDEU POPE. 

In 1737 Pope published, by subscription, a volume 
of letters between himself and his literury friend.s, 
including Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, and Arbutlmot. 
Part of the collection had lieen previou.sly obtained 
by surroptitious means, and printed by Curll, a no¬ 
torious publisher of tliat day. Johnson and Warton 
conc4iived that I’ojhj luul connived at this breach of 
private confidence; hut it has Ix^n satisfivctorily 
shown that the i>oet was ignorant of the publication, 
and that his indignation on dist^overing it was ex¬ 
pressed with all the warmth of sincerity. The letters 
excited the curiosity of the public; and Poik> com¬ 
plied with the general intreaty to give a genuine 
eition of his correspondence. Additions were alter- 
wards matie to the coUection, which went through 
soTcral editions. The experiment was new to the 


public. ‘ Polices epistolary excellence,’ says Johnson, 

‘ had an open field; he hod no English rival, living 
or dead.* The letters of Lord Bacon, Strafford, and 
other statesmen, had been published, but they de- 
8(;ciuled little into the details of familiar life. Sprat 
suppressed the correspondence of Cowley, under the 
iini)re88ion, finely expressc^d by an old writer, that 
private letters are commonly of too tender a compo¬ 
sition to thrive out of the bosom in which they w^ere 
first ])lantcd; and the correspondence of Pope was 
the first .attempt to interest the public in the senti¬ 
ments and ojiinions of literary men, and the expres¬ 
sion of private friendship. As literature was the 
husine.ss of lite, and composition his first and 

favourite x>ursuit, he wrote always with a view to 
admiration and fame, lie knew tViat if his 'otters 
to liis friends did not come before the public in a 
printeil shajK*. they would lx privately circulated, 
and might affect his reputation witli those he was 
ambitious of pleasing. I fence he .seems always to 
have ivritten with care. Ills letters arc generally too 
elaborate and artificial to have been the spontaneous 
eflii.sions <;f ])rivate ('onfidence. Many of them are j 
beautiful in thought and irnag ry, and evince a taste 
lor pif'tnre.sqiie scenery and de.seription, that it is to | 
be regretted the poet did not oftener indulge. Others, | 
ts the exquisite .,iie desiTibing a journey to Oxibixl, j 
in eoin])aiiy w'itli Bernard Lintot, possessjjLjne jein 
of eomi(‘ limno^b., wasTfffe- 

fTnrirrPbfielis aietlcr-wnt"m’^ di.scloBCS mnwt 
of bis real ebar:u‘t< r. He loved Pope as much as he 
Could any man, and the picture of their friendship, 
lisclj.scil in tlicir eorrespondeiua*, is honourable to 
iMith. 'i’iu v lia'l botli ri.sen to eminence by their 
own t:ilent.<*^; they liad ir.inglcd with the great and 
illustrious; had exchanged with each other in pri¬ 
vate their common feelings and sentiments ; Iiad par¬ 
taken of the vicissitudes of public affairs ; seen their 
friends deca}' and die off; and in their old age, 
mounu'dover tlic evils and afflictions incident to the 
leeliiu' of life. Pope's affection soothed the jealous 
irritability and misanthropy of Swiff, and survived 
the melaiiehuly calamity which rendered his friend 
one of the most pitiable* and affecting objects among 
mankind. 

[Oil Slchie .<8 and Death.'] 

To Sift ItlCHARD SrESLE.—Jut^/ 15 , 1712. 

You formerly observed to me that nothing made 
a more ridiculous figure in a man’s life than the dia- 
jcirity wo often find in him sick and well; thu.s one 
of an unfoiTunaie constitution is perpetually exhibit¬ 
ing a iniscnilile example of the weakness of his mind, 
aiiil of his body, in their tunis. I have had frequent 
ojipt.rtuniiies of late to consider myself in these diffe- 
nmt views, and,vlhope, have received some advan¬ 
tage by it, if what Waller says be true, that 

'I'he soul’s dark coitiige, battere<l and decayed, 

Lets in now light through chinks that 3 ime has mado. 

Then sunrly .sickmv^s, contributing no less than old 
age to the shaking down this scaffolding of the Iwdy, 
may discover the inward structure more plainly. 
Sickness is a sort of early old age; it teaches us a 
dilhddice in our earthly state, and inspires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thousand 
volumes of jihilosophers and divines. It gives so 
w'aming a concussion to those props of our vanity, our 
strength and youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
selves vvithiu, when there is so little dependence upon 
our out-works. Youth at the very best is but a be¬ 
trayer of human life in a gentler and smoother man¬ 
ner than age *. it ia like a stream that nourlxhaa a 
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plant upon a bank/and causes it to flourish and 
bloesom to the si^bt, but at the same time is under¬ 
mining it at, the root in secret. My youtli bas dealt 
more fairly and openly with me; it bas afforded 
sereral prospects of my djuiger, and given me an 
advanta^ not rery common to young men, that the 
attractions of the world have not dazzled me very 
much; and I begin, where most people end, wdtb a 
full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts of ambi¬ 
tion, and the unsatisfactory nature of all human plea¬ 
sures. When a smart fit of sickness tells me this 
scurry tenement of my body will fall in a little time, 
I am even as unconcerned lis was that honest Hiber¬ 
nian, who, being in bed in the great stonn some years 
ago, and told the house would tumble over bis head, 
made answ-er, ‘ What care I for the house ? I am only 
a lodger.’ I fancy it is the best time to die when one 
is in the best humour; and so excessively weak as J 
now am, I may say with eonscience, tliut I am not at 
all uneasy at the thought that majiy men, whom 1 
never had any esteem I’or, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. ’WJien 1 reflect what an inconsider¬ 
able little atom every single man is, with respect to 
the whole creation, mcthiiiks it is a shame to be cun- 
cenied at the removal of such a trivial animal as 1 
am. The morning after my exit, the sun will rise as 
bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants 
spriivg as green, the world will pr<K't*ed in its old 
course, people will laugh as heartily, and marrv as 
fast, as they were used to do.* The memory (»f man 
(as it is elegantly expressed in the Hook <*f Wisdom) 
passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that 
tarrieth but one day. I'bert? are reasons enough, in 
the fourth chapter of tlie same book, to nnike any 
young man contented with the jtrospcct of death 
* For honourable age is not that which staruleth ir 
length of time, or i.s measured by numl>t?r {*f years, 
But wisdom is the gray hair to man, and an un.spotted 
life is old age. lie was taken away' sj»ecdily, lest 
wickedness should alter his understanding, or deceit 
beguile his soul,’ &c.— 1 tmi your, &c. 

[Pope to JS id ft—(hi his IhthrmcyU.] 

! Januarij IH, 1714, 

^\^latcve^ apologies it might become me to make 
at any other time for ’ividting to you, I shall use none 
now, to a man who ha.s owned laniself as splenetic a.s 
a cat in the countiy. In that circuniHtance, I know 
by experience a letter is a very useful as well as ai 
amusing thing: if you are too busied in state atfairs 
to read it, yet you may And entertainment in foldli ^ 
it into divers figures, either doubling it into a pyra" 
midical, or twisting it into a serj)eiitine form : or if 
your disposition should not be so mathematical, in 
taking it with you to that place where men of studious 
minds are apt to sit longer than ordinary'; wliere, 
after an abrupt division of the i)aj)cr, it mny not be 
unpleasant to tiy to fit and rejoin tlie broken line.s 
together. All these amusement.s I am no stranger to 
in the countiy, and doubt not (by this time) you 
l^gin to relish them in your pre.sent contemplative 
situation. 

I remember, a man who was thought to have some 
knowledge in the world used to affirm, that no people 
in town ever complained they were forgotten by their 
friends in the country ; but my increasing exp#ience 
convinces me he was mistaken, for I find a great many 
hereitoevously complaining of you upon this score. 

I furtlfer, that you treat the few you corre- 

*ipon4 mth in - ; t style, and tell them, 

ydu [r insolence in disturbing your 

Itls ImpovtalHS to rem Fopo, when he wrote in 

thismaimer, was^Uly-twentypfour. - 


meditations, or even inquiring of your retrentj l^t 
this I will not positively asseH, btK^ause I never re¬ 
ceived any such insulting epistle from you. My Lord 
Oxford says you liavc not written to him once wince you 
W’ent; but this perhaps may bo only policy in him or 
you ! and i, who am half a Whig, must not entirely 
credit anything be affirms. At Button's, it is reported 
you are gone to Hanover, and that Hay goes only on an 
embassy to you. Others apprehcml some diuigeroua 
state treatise from your retin'iiient; ami a wdt, who 
aflccts to imitate Btilsac, says, that the ministry now 
are Ir-ke thosy bealliens of tdJ, who rweived their 
oracles froju the woods. 'J'be gentlemen of the Homan 
Catholic peifliiasion aiv not unwilling to credit me, 
when I whisper, that you are gi»ne to meet some< 
Jesuits commissioned from the court of Home, in 
order t>> settle tin; most con\enient methods to be 
taken for tlie coming of tlic I’jctemlcr. Dr Arbutb- 
not is singular in Ins opinion, and imaglijcs your only 
design is to attend at full leisure to tlie life and ad¬ 
ventures of Seriblerus. Tliis, itide<‘d, must be granted 
of gritater imp«jrta’t< e than all tlie iv.-t ; and J wi.sh 1 
coubl promise so u«ll of you. 'i'he t«>j) of my own 
ambition is to e<mlribuie to that g^ri at work ; and 1 
shall translate Homer by tlu> by. Mr tiay bas ac- 
quainteil you what jirocress 1 ba\e made ip it. I 
cannot name Mr Hay, witleait all tbt‘ aeknowledg- 
iin nts whieli I shall <‘ver <-ne you <.n hi-p account. If 
I writ this in verse, 1 would tell you you are like the 
sun, and, while men imagine you to be retired or 
absent, an* hourly exerting your influenee, aiid bring¬ 
ing things to maturity for tin ir ud\untage. Hf all 
tin- w(»rld, you are tlie man (without flattery) who 
ser\e your frietnls with tin* h ast <^-tentation ; it is 
almost ingratitmh' to thaiik you, eonsitbring vour 
temper; and this is the jienod of all my letter which, 

1 fear, ><iu will think the mo.^t impertinent. 1 am, 
with the truest afl’ection, yours, .^c. 

[/’"y/f’ in (tjfur<t.] 

To Mas .Martha IJlfl. 

Nothing could have more of tliat mclaticholy which 
once us<?d to jdeuse me, than my last ilay’s journey ; 
for, after having jiassed ilirough mv favourite woods 
in the forest, with a tlnaisiLud reveries of past plea- 
.sures, 1 ri<i over hanging hills, whose tops were edged 
with groves, and wliosc feet watered with winding 
rivers, listening to the I’alls of eaturacts below*, and 
the murmuring of the winds .above ; the gloomy ver¬ 
dure of .‘'^tonor succeeded to these, and tlien the shades 
of the evening overtook me. Tlie moon rose in the 
clearest sky I ever saw*, by who.se solemn light I paced 
on slowly, without company, or any interruption to 
the range of my thoughts. About’a mile before I 
reached Oxford, all the hells tolbal in dilfcrent notes; j 
the clocks of every college answered one another, and 
.sounded forth (some in deepi r, some a softer tone) \) 
that it was tdeven at night. All this was no ill pre- jj 
paratioii to the life 1 have led since among thoiH^ old i! 
walls, venerable galleries, stone porticos, studious || 
walks, and solitary scenes of the university. I wanted j' 
nothing but a bfack gown and a salary, to be as ! 
mere a book-worm as any there. I conformed myself 
to the college hours, was rolled up in IxKiks, lay in 
one of the most ancient, dusky parts of the university, 
and was as dead to the wornl os any hermit of the 
desert. If anything was alive or awake in me, it was 
a little vanity, such as even those good men used to 
entertain, when the monks of their oum ordei'' extolled 
their piety and abstraction. For I found myself re- 
ceivod with a sort of respect, which this idle part of 
mankind, the Icaniod, pay to their own species; who 
ore ae considerable here, as the busy, the gay, and 
the ambitious are in your world. 
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AtfiXANDEIt VOV%t 


^Pope to Lady Mary W^'tky Montagu on the Cm- 
tinent.] 


Madam—I no more think I can have too man^ of 
your Icttcw, than that I could hare too many writiii;!;H 
to entitle me to the greatest estate in the world ; 
which I think so valuable a friendship os yours is 
equal to. I am angry at every scrap of paper lost, as 
at something that interrupts the history of my title; 
and though it is but an o<ld coinpliinent to compare 
a fine lady to Sibyl, your leaves, methinks, like hers, 
are too good to be coininittefl to the wirnls; tnough I 
have no other way of receiving them but by those un¬ 
faithful niesH<*ngers. I liavc had but three, and 1 
m*kon in that short one from l)ort, wliich was rather 
a dying ejaculuti(»M than a ]ett<'r. Hut I have so 
great an opinion of your goodness, that had I re¬ 
ceived none, 1 should not have accused vou of neglect 
or insensibility. 1 am not so wrong-fK-ade<l as to 
quarrel witli m v friends the moment they «lon’t write ; 
r«l as soon quarrel at the the iMlnut<* he did not 
slTme, he is hindered fn.ui by ais'identul causes, 


and IS in reality all that time perr<*nning the same 
course, and doing the satne g'tod idfus's as ever. 


You liave C('ntrive«l to say in your last the two 
most qdcasing things to in nature; the first is. 
that whatever be the fate of vour letters, you wili 


continue to write in the diseluirge of y*»nr conscience. 
Tliis is generous to the last d<‘gree, and a virtue you 
ought to enpiN. lie as>ured, in return, my heart shall 
be as ready to think vou liave «h.»(e everv good thing, 


bosom of your countiy! I hear you are going to 
Hanover; can there be no favourable planet at thiji 
conjuncture, or do you only corac back so far to die 
twice? Is Eurydice once more snatched to the shades? 

If ever mortal had reason to hate the king, it is I; 
for it is my misfortune to be almost the only inno¬ 
cent man whom he has made to suffer, both by his 
government at home and his negotiations abroad. 

[Death of Too lAjvers hy Liylitning.'] ' i 

To Lady Mary Wortlky Montagu.— 1718. 

* • I have a mind to fill the rest of thi? paper 

witli an accident that happened just under my eyes, 1 
and has ma<le a great impression upon me. I have ^ 
just jiassed part (»f this summer at an old romantic j 
scat of rny Lord Ilarcourt's, whicli he lent me.* It j 
overlooks a common fiebl, where, under the shade of a 
haycock, sat two lovers, as constant as ever were found j 
in romance, Ivtuicath a spi-eading beech. The name | 
of the one (let it sound as it will) was .lolin Hevv'et; ; 
of the other, Sarah Drew. John wa.s a well-set man, ' 
about tive-aTid-twerity; Sautu, a brown wwnan of 
eighteen. .l(>hri had for several months home the j 
labour of the day i :i the same field with Sarah ; when j 
she milked, it v.as his inoming and evening charge j 
to bring the cows to her pail. Their love was the j 
talk, but not the scandal, of the whole neighbour¬ 
hood ; for all they aimed at was the blameless pos¬ 
session of each other in marriage. It was but this very 
morning that he had obtainc<l her parents* coiiHcnt, 


as yours can >>e to <lo it ; so that you sluill never be 
able to favour vour absent fri< nd, before be has 
thought himstdf'obliged to you for the very favour 
you are then rouferring, 

'fhe other is, tlu' juntiee you <lo me in taking what 
I write to vou iji the serious umuuer it was meant; it 
i,H the point vip' U v.hi»'h I can Ix-ar no suspicion, an<l 
in which, above all, 1 desire to be thought serious: it 
would be the most vexatious of all tvrunny, if you 
.sluHild ])ictend to take for raillery what i- the 
mere disguise of a discontented licart, that is un¬ 
willing to make you as melanclody as itself; and lor 
wit, what is really only the natural ov’erflowing and 
warmth of the same heart, as it is inqiroved and 
awakened by an esteem for you : but siiu'e you tell 
me you born’v<' me, I fancy my ('\])ressions have not 
at least been entirely unfaithful to those thoughts, 
to which 1 am sure they can never be equal. May 
(rod inerease y(*ur faith ir. all tnitlis that are as great 
as this ! .and depend u])on it, to wliatcver degi*ce your 
belief may exteml, you can never be a bigot. 

If you eould sec t!\e heart I talk ot, you woxibl 
really think it a fo»dish gi'od kin<l <d thing, with 
Rome qualities as well deserving to be half laughed 
I at, and half esteemed, as any in the worbl: its gmml 
foible, ill regard to you, is the ino.st like reason of any 
foible in nature. Tpou inv faith, this heart is not, 
like a great wandmiHe, stored only with my own 
good.s, with vast empty spaces to he supplied as fn.st 
as iutcrCvSt or ambition can fill them up; but it is 
every inch of it let out into lo<lgings for its friends, 
and shall never want a corner at your service ; where 
I dare affirm, madam, your idea lies as warm and os 
close as any idea in Chri.stendom. * * \ 

If this distance (as you are so kind as to say) en¬ 
larges your belief of my friend.ship, I njisurc you it bos 
so extended my notion of your value, that 1 begin to 
be impious on your account, and to wish that even 
slaughter, ruin, and desolation, might intorfiose be¬ 
tween you and Turkey; I wish you restonxl to us at 
the expense of a whole people. 1 barely hope you 
will forgive me for saving this, but I fear God will 
scarce forgive me for desiring it. 

, Make me less wicked, then. Is there no other ex¬ 
pedient to return you and your infknt in peace to the 


and it was but till the next week that they were to wait 
to be bapj>y. Perhaps this very day, in the intervals 
of their work, they were talking of their wedding- 
clothes ; and .lohn was now matching several kinds 
of poppie.s and field-flowcrs to her complexion, to 
make her a proent of knots for the day. While they 
were thus employed (it was on the last of July), a 
terrible stonn of thunder and lightning artv.se, that | 
drove the labourers to vvhat shelter the trees or j 
Judges affonled. Sarah, frightened and out of breath, 
.sunk on a liaycock, and .John (who never separated | 
from her) sat by her side, liaving raked two or three | 
heai»s together to secure her. Immediatelv there was 
heard .so loud u crack as if heaven had ]>ui*st asunder. 
The lalxnirers, all solicitous for each other’s safety, 
called to one another: those that were nearest our 
lovers hearing no answer, stepped to the place where 
they lav : they first saw a little smoke, and after, 
this faithful ])air—-.lohn with one arm about his 
Sarah’s neck, ami the other held over her face, aa if 
to screen her from the lightning. They were struck 
dead, and already grown stiff and cold in this tender 
postvnx*. Then* was no mark or di.«colouring on their 
bodic.-^, only that Sanih’s eyebrow was a little singed, 
ami a .'Jinall spot between her breasts. They were 
biiric<l the next day in one grave, where my Lord 
llarcourt, at my request, has erected a monument 
over them. Of the following epitaphs w'hich I made, 
the critics have chosen the godly one: 1 like neither, 
but wish y(vu hail liecn in England to have done this 
office better: I think it was what you could not have 
refused mo on so moving an occasion. 

When luistcni lovers feed the funeral fire, 

On the same pile their faithful pair expire; 

Here pitving Heaven that xirtu© mutual found. 

And blasted' both that it might neither wound 
Hearts so sincere the Almighty saw well ph 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims 

♦ The house of Stanton llarcourt In H^FopO 

translated part of the Odyssey. He d«^ 

the subsequent lettlr, in a stgrle which graVahwlnt^ 

of Addison, and foreshadows the Hfi|«(bridgh Hall of ’WhiW,. 
ington Irvinf. A view of the hott(» and of tho ohufoh >Nlldi 
which were buried tbolightnlngrstnidk lovers 1# on 
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Think not, by rigorous judgment seised, 

A pair bo faithful could expire; TDcsmptlm of an Anaeni EngliiK Cminti'y 

Victims BO pure Hearen saw well pleased, i -r 

And snatched them in celestial fire. To Lady Mary Wortmiy Montagu. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate: Dear Aladam—It is not possible to c^xpress the 

When God calls virtue to the grave, least part of the joy your return gives me ; time only 

Alike ’tis justice, soon or late, and experience will convince you how very sincere it ' 

Alercy alike to kill or save. is. 1 excessively long to meet you, to say so much, 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call, so very much to you, that 1 believe I shall iwiy no- 

And face the flash that melts the ball. thing. 1 have given orders to be sent for, the fli-st 

minute^)!’your arrival (which 1 beg you will let them 
Upon the whole, I cannot think these people un- know at Air .lervas’s). I am fourscore miles from 
happy. Jiving its Lomlon, a short journey compared to that 1 so often 

at least of undertaking, rather than die with- * 

greatest hdflWlt^ieople ot fliiS lot''? db^'ccW'oum have, out seeing you again. Though the place 1 am in ' 
was to be remembered on a little monument; unless is such as 1 wouhl not (juit fur the town, if 1 did not j 
you will give them another—t)iat of being honoured value you more than any, nay, everybody else there; 
with a tear from the finest eyes in the world. 1 and you will he convinced how little the town has i 
know you have tendeniess ; you must lui\e it; it is engaged iny afleetinns in your absence fi-om it, when 
the very emanation of go(»d sen-so and virtue: the yi>u know wlnit a j>Iacc this is wliieh 1 prefer t<» it ; 1 , 
flnest minds, like the tiiiest metals, (lissolvc the shall tluTefove d(\scribe it t<» yfui at large, as the trut^ j 
easiest. picture of a genuine ancient country-seat. 



Flanton Ilarcoort, Oxfonlsbiro. 


You must expect nothing regular in my description 
of a house that seems to be built before* rules were in 
fashion : the whole is so disjointed, and the parts so 
detached from each other,'and yet so joining again, 
one cannot tell how, that (in a poetical fit) you wouM 
imagine it had been a village in AmjihionV time, 
where twenty cottages had taken a dance together, 
were all out, and stood still in amazement ever sineo. 
A stranger w'ould he grievously disappointed who 
should ever think to get into this house the right 
way. One would expect, after entering through the 
porch, to be let into the hall; alas I nothing less, 
you find yourself in a brewhouse. From the [)arIour 
you think to step into the drawing-room ; but, upon 
opening the iron-nailed door, you are convinced by a 
flight of birds about your ears, and a cloud of dust in 
your eyes, that it is the pigeon-house. On each side 
our porch are two chimneys, that wear their greens on 
the outside, which would do as well within, for when¬ 
ever we make a Are, we let the smoke out of the 
windows. Over the parlour-window Jiangs a sloping 


balcony, wliicb time has tuniod to a very convenient 
f»enthouse. J he top is crow'ned witli a very venerable 
tower, so like tliat of tbe church just l»y, that the ^ 
jackdaws huild in it as if it were tbe true steeple. 

The great hall is high and spa<*iouH, flanked with I 
long tables, images of ancient hospitality; orna- * 
inented with inon«trf»us homs, about twenty broken • 
pikes, ami a mntehlock musket or two, whiih they ' 
say were use<l in the civil wars. Here is one vast 
arched window'-, Ix’autifully darkened witli divers i 
scutcheons of painted glass. Thert* seems to he great 
propriety in this old manner of blazoning upon glass 
ancient families being like ancient windows, in th© 
course of generations seldom free from ernekj On© 
shining pane bears date 12«6. The youthful face of 
Dame Llinorowes more to this single piece than to all 
the gjawics she ever consulted in licr life. Who can 
say Mter this that glass is frail, when it is not half so 
perishable as human lieauty or gloiy 1 For in another 
pan© vou see the memory of a knight preserved, whoBi© 
marble nose is mouldered frem his monument in the 
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church adjoining. And yet, must not one sigh to re¬ 
flect that the most authentic record of so ancient a 
family should lie at the mercy of every boy that 
tlirows a stone 1 In this hall, in former days, have 
dined gartered knights and courtly dames, with 
ushers, sewers, and seneschals; and yet it was but 
the other night that an owl flew in hither, and mis¬ 
took it for a barn. 

This hall lets you up (and down) over a very high 
threshold, into the parlour. It is furnished with 
historical tapestry, whose marginal fringes do confess 
the moisture of the air. 1’he other contents of this 
room are a brokcn-V)ellied virginal, a couple of Crip¬ 
pled v<'lvet chairs, with two or three mildewed pic- 
|«yi^ires of mouldy ancivstors, w})o look ns dismally ns if 
■ they came fresh from hell with all their brimstone 
j about them. 'I’hcse arc carefully set at tlie further 
j corner; for the wimlows being everywhere broken, 
j make it so convenient a place to dry jK)ppies nTid 
mustard-seed in, that the T(»oin is appropriated to 
i that use. 

Next thi-s |‘arlour lies (as I said befon?) the jdgeon- 
hou.Hc, by the side of which runs an entry that leads, 
on one hand and tin* other, into a l»ed-chamher, a 
hutt<*rv, and a hraall hole called tin* chaplain's study. 
'rh<‘n Idlhiw a hrewhuuse, a little grc<*n and gilt par¬ 
lour, amf the great stairs, umler which is the dairx'. 
A little further on the rigid, the servants’ hall ; and 
by the side of it, u)» .six steps, the <dd lady’s closet, 
whicli has a lattice into tljc said liall, that, while she 
wiid ht r ]»rayej>’, slic miglit cast an vyv on the men 
ami mai»l.s. 'I'hcre arc u|«in this grouml-floor in all 
twcntv-four apartments, liard to he distinguished by 
particular naiues; ainong which 1 must not fwget a 
(hamUer that has in it a large antiquity of tindx‘r, 
which seems to have been either a bedstead or a 
cidcr-])rcsM. 

(.)ur best rf)om above is very long and low, of the 
exact pnq)ortion of a band-box ; it lias luangings of 
the finest work in tlic w<^rld ; those, 1 mean, wliich 
Arachne spin.s out of her own bowels: indeed the roof 
is so decayed, that after a favourable shower of rain, 
we may (with ^^od’^ blessing) expect a crop of mush¬ 
rooms between the chinks t»f the tloors. 

All this ujipcr storey has for many yearn had no 
other inhabitants than certain rats, whose very age 
renders them worthy of this vcnerahle mansion, for 
the very rats of this uncient^.seat are gray. J'ince 
these had not quitted it, we hope at least this house 
may stand during the small remainder of day.s the.'*e 
poor animals liave to live, who are now too infirm to 
remove to another ; they have fitill a small subsistence 
left them in the b'W remaining hooks of the library. 

J had never seen lialf what 1 have described, but 
for an old starched gniy-lieaded steward, who is as 
much an antiquity as any in the jdiu’e, and looks 
like an old family picture w'alked out of its frame. 
He failed not, as we passed from room to room, to 
relate several memoir^^ of the family; but his obser¬ 
vations were particularly curiou.s in the cellar: he 
fdiow'ed where stood the triple rows of butts of sack, 
and where were ranged the bottles of tent for toasts 
in the morning: lie pointed to the stands that .sup¬ 
ported the iroii-hoo[)ed hogsheads of strong beer; then 
stepping to a comer, he lugged out the tattered fr^- 
meut of an unfrained picture; ‘This,’ says he, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘ was poor Sir Thomas, once master 
of the drink I told you of: he had two sons (poor 
young masters !) that never arrived to the age of this 
heer ; they both fell ill in this very cellar, and never 
went out upon their own legs.’ He could not pass by 
a broken bottle without taking it up to show us the 
arms of the family on it. He then led me up the 
tower, by dark winding stone steps, which landed us 
into several littlo rooms, one aboye another; one of 
these was nailed up, and my guide whispered to me 


the occasion of it. It seems the course of tMI noble 
blood was a little interrupted about two centuries 
ago by a freak of the Lady Frances, who was here 
taken with a neighbouring prior; ever since which, 
the room has been made up. The ghost of Lady 
Frances is supposed to walk hero; some prying maids 
of the family formerly reported that they saw a la^ly 
in a fardingale through the key-hole; but this matter 
was hushed up, and the servants forbid to talk of it. 

I must needs have tired you with this long letter ; 
but what engaged me in the description was, a gene¬ 
rous princijile to preserve the memory of a thing that 
must itself soon fall to ruin ; nay, perhajjs, some part 
of it before this reaches your hands. Indeed, I owe 
this old house the same gratitude that W'c do to an 
old friend that l»arbours us in his declining condition, 
nay, even in his last cxtrcmitieH. I have fouiii this 
an excellent plime for retirement and study, where no 
one who pas.ses by can dream there is an inhabitant, 
and even anybody that w’ould visit me dares not 
venture under my roof. You will not wonder I have 
translated a great deal of Homer in this retreat; any 
one tha' sec.s it will own I c^'uld not have chosen a 
litter or more likcdy jdace to converse with the dead. 
As soon Jis I return to the living, it shall be to con- 
verst* with the best of them. I hope, therefore, very 
q)eedily to tell you in person how sincerely and un¬ 
alterably 1 am, madam, your, &c. 

1 beg Mr Wortley to believe me his most humble 
servant. 

[Pope io Oay — On Ids Pecovtry.l 

1722. 

I faithfully assure you, in tlie midst of that melan¬ 
choly with which I have boon so long encompassed, 
in an hrmrly expectation almost of my mother’s 
death, there was no circumstance that rendered it 
more unsupportable to me than that I could not leave 
her to sec you. Your own present escape from so 
imminent danger I pray God may prove leas preca¬ 
rious than my poor mother’s can be, w'hose life at 
best can be but a short rei>rieve, or a longer dying. 
Hut 1 fear even that is more than God will please to 
grant nm; for these two days past, her most dangerous 
symptoms are returned upon her; and unless there 
Ikj a sinlden change, I must in a few days, if not in a 
few hours, l>e deprived of her. In the afflicting pro- 
Bjwct before me, I know nothing that can so much 
alleviate it as the view now given mo (Heaven grant 
it may increase !) of your recox'ery. In the sincerity 
of my heart, 1 am excessively concerned not to be 
able to pay you, dear Gny, any part of the debt, I 
very gratefully remember, I owe you on a like sad 
occasion, when you was herx? comforting me in her 
last great illness. ]May your health augment as fast 
as, 1 fear, hers must decline ! I believe that would 
be very fast. May the life that is added to you be 
jm.ssed in good fortune and tranquillity, nithcr of 
your own giving to yourself, than from any expecta¬ 
tions or trust in others ! May you and I live to¬ 
gether, without wishing more felicity or acquisition!! 
than friendship can give and rt>ceive without obliga¬ 
tions to gmitnes.s! (lod keep you, and three or four 
more of those I have known as long, that T may have 
something worth the surviving my mother! Adieu, 
dear Gny, and believe me (while you live and while I 
lire), your, kc. 

of A\{ttmn Bcmery."] 

To Mr DiOBY.--0cto6<T 10,1723. 

Do not talk of the decay of the ^ear; the deaaon it 
good when the people are so. It is the best time in 
the year for a painter; there is more variety of ^louin 
in the leaves; the prospects begin to opeiti 
the thinner woods over the valleys, ana ^ 
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Kig^^SSopios of trees to the jiuxk^rflJheaven 

erfijry thorp, Itfit 

ficaJleriSGamonthe verJant Iniiantle of tlie^ettitir 
tT&e "TorestSnKt^^Trcsh^*^ wouT< 

you have? The tod not fo 

lovorB, these cold nights, but for astroiioinei-s, 

[Poj^c to Bu?iop Atterhury, m the 7btrr/-.] 

May 17 , 1723. 

Once more I write to you, as I promised, and thi 
once, I fear, will be the last! The curtain will so( 
be drawn betw'een my friend and me, and nothh 
left but to wish you a long good-nightd May yc: 
enjoy a state of repose in tliis life not unlike tli;i 
sleep of the soul which some have believed is to sue 
ceed it, w'here we lie utterly forgetful of that worh 
from which \vc are gone, and ripening for tlnit t< 
which wc are to go. If you ndain any memory o 
the pa.st, let it only image to you what has pleaset 
) you best; sometimes present a dream of an abseni 
friend, or bring you back an agn'oable eonversatiow 
But, upon the whole, I hope you will tliink less of tlu 
I time past than of the future, as the former has b<'(‘ii 
* less kind to you than the latter infallibly will he. Ik 
not envy the world your studic.s ; they w ill tend t<» tlu 
benefit of men against whom you can have no e<.m- 
plaint; I mean of all posterity : and, perhaj>'<, at 
your time of life, nothing else is worth your cure 
What is every year of a w iso man’s life but a eensur- 
or critic on the past i Those whose date is tie 
shortest, live long enough to laugh at one half of it 
the boy despises the infant, the man the boy, the phi- 
I losophcr both, and the Christian all. You may n(»v 
: begin to think your manhood was too much a pueri¬ 
lity, and you will never siifii'r your age to be but ; 
second infancy. 7’lic toys and baubles of your ehiid- 
, hood are hardly now more below you, than those toys 
! of our riper and our «leelining years, the drums a?ld 
j rattles of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avu- 
; rice. At this time, when you arc cut olf from a littl 
I society, and made a citizen of th<' w’orl<l at large, yoi 
I should bend your talents, not to servo a ))arty or a 
I few, but all mankind. Your genius should mount 
above that mist in which its participation ami neigh¬ 
bourhood wdth earth long invoivc^d it; to shine abroad, 
and to heaven, ought to be the Imsiiie.'^s and tlie gb)rv 
of your pre.sent .situation. Ileiiiember it was at such 
a time that the greatest lights of antifpiity dazzled 
and blazed the most, in their retreat, in tlicir exile, 
or in their death. But why do 1 talk of dazzling or 
blazing?—it w'as then that they did good, that they 
gave light, and that they bceamc guides to mankind. 
Those aims alone arc worthy of sj)irits truly great, 
j and such 1 therefore hope will be yours. Resentment, 
indeed, may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extin- 
j miished in the noblest minds; but revenge never will 
harbour there. Higher principles than those cd’ tlie 
first, and better principle.s than those, of the latter, 
will infallibly influence men whose thoughts and whose 
hearts are enlarged, and cause them to prefer the 
whole to any part of mankind, especially to so small 
a part as one’s single self. 

Believe me, my lord, I look upon you a.s a s]rnit 
entered into another life, as one ju.st ^on the edge ofj 
immortality, where the passions and affections must be ^ 
much more exalted, and where you ought to despise 
all little views and all mean retrospects. Nothing is 
worth your looking back; and, therefore, look for- 
ward| and make (tis you can) the world look after 
you. But take care that it be not with pity, but with 
esteem and admiration. 

I am, with the greatest sincerity and passion for 
your fame as well as hajipiness, your, &c. 

» The bitihop went into exile the following month. 


l’oi)e ^vas one of the authors of the Memoirs of 
JMartmus Scrihlerus^ where he has lavished much 
wit on subjects which are now mostly of little inte¬ 
rest. lie has ridiculed ‘ Burnet’s llistory of his 
Own Times’ witli infinite liuinour in Memoirs of 
l\ P., Clerk of this Parish; and ho contributed 
several papers to the ‘ Guardian.’ His prose works 
contain also a collection of Thouyhts on Various 
Subjects, a few of w hich are here subjoined:— 

[Party Zeal.] 

'I'Vcre never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal 
whatsoever, in which tin; most ignorant were not the j 
most violent; for a bee is not a bi:sier animal than a i 
blockhead. However, sucii instiiiinents arc nccessurf , 
to politicians ; and pcilia])s it may be with states as j 
with elock.x, which must luivc soim' dead wcigljt hang- ; 
iiig at them, to help anil regulate the motion of the ' 
finer and more useful parts. 

[^irhnuu'hdymcnt (f Ki'ror.] | 

A man should never hi* ashamed to own he has 1 
been in tlie wrong, which is but saying, in other i 
words, tliat he is wiser ti» day than he was ye.ster- 
day. ;t 

What d'ully *^ays of war may be ajij'licd to disjnit- ' 
ing; U should be always so managed, as to remember ! 
that the only true end of it is ])c,n'e ; but generally 
true disputants are like true sptutsmeii, their whole 
delight is in the puisuil ; and a disputant no mme 
cares for the truth than thi* .si)ort>nian for the hare. 

[(Jrnsoriijm 

Such as are still observing upon others, are like j 
tiio’^e who are always abroad at oilier men’s houses, | 
eforming cveiylhing then , while tln ir own runs to ' 
ruin. 

[(InKriny Virtuous In Old Ayr.] 

\\'!ien men grow virtuous iii their idil ag<*, thev only 
make a saerifii’c to (iod of the devil's leavings. 

lie who tells a lie i’ not sensihb* how' great a task 
le undertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty < 
m 10 to maintain one, 

[^Hostile CrllirH.] j 

fiet your enemies to read }f>ur works, in order to 1 
lend tliem ; for your I'rieml is .so much your .second- [ 
elf, that he will judge, too, like you. ! 

.Dijfcrcnccs.] i | 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational and i 
li.sintereHted peoyile in the world ef one religion, but 
hat they .«hould talk together ev(‘ry day. 

[How to hr Prpntcd a Wise Man.] 

A short ami certain W'ay to obtain the eharacter of 
a, reasonable and wise man is, whenever any one tells 
ou his opinion, to comply with him. 

[A varicc.] 

The character of covctousiurHs is what a man gene- 
•ally acquires more through some niggardliness or ill 
;race in little and inconsiderable things, than in 
sxpenscs of any consequence. A vciy few pounds 
•year would ease that man of the scandal of ava- 
oe. 
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Acquiring cmd Losing Office,"] 

A'inai) coming to the water-aide, ia surrounded by 
all the crew; every one is officious, cveiy one making 
applications, every one offering his services ; the whole 
bustle of the place seems to be only for him. The 
same man going from the water-side, no noise made 
about him, no creature takes notice of him, all let 
him pass with utter neglect ! 'Hie picture of a 
minister when he comes into power, and when he 
goes out. 

\^Rccdpt to mal'C an Epic Poem.'] * 
[From * The (Jiiurdian.'] 

^ It is no small pleasure to mo, who am zealous in 
the interests of learning, to think I may have the hon¬ 
our of leading tho town into a very now and uncommon 
road of criticism. As that kind of literattire is at 1 
present carried on, it consists only in a knowledge of 
mechanic rules, which contribute to the structure of 
different sorts of poetry ; ns the roc<*ipts of go<nl house¬ 
wives do to the making pud<liiigs of flour, oranges, 
plums, or any other ingredients. It woubl, incthiuks, 
make these my instructions more ea.sily intelligible to 
(jrdinan* readers, if I discoursed of these matters in 
tlic style §11 which ladies, learned in economics, die-; 
tate to their pupils for tlie improvement of tlie kitchen 
and larder. 

1 shall begin with Kjiic Poetry, because the critics 
agree it is the greatest work human nature is capable 
of. I know the French have already laid dtwvn many 
mechanical rules for compositions of this sort, but at the 
same time they cut off almost all iindei-takcrs from the 

! >ossibility <»f ever i»erforming tliein ; for the first <jua- 
ifiv:ation they unanimously recpiirc in a poet is a 
genius. 1 shall here endeavour (for the benefit of my 
countrymen) to make it manifest that Fpic Poems 
may be made ‘without a genius nay, without learn¬ 
ing or mucli ix'ading. 'fhis must necessarily be of great 
us»c to all those ])oeLs who confess they never read, and 
of whom the world is convinced they never Icain. 
What Molicre observes of making a dinner, that any 
man can do it with imuiey ; and, if a professed cook 
cannot w illiout, he has his art for nothing : the same 
may be said of making a poem ; it is easily brought 
about by him that has a genius ; but the skill lies in 
doing it w'itbout one. In pursuance of this eml, 1 
shall prc.scnt the reader with a Y)lain and certain re¬ 
cipe, by w'hich even sonneteers and ladies may be 
qualified for this grand performance. 

1 know it will be objected, that one of the chief 
qualifications of an Kpic Poet, is to be know ing in all 
arts and sciences. Put this ought not to discoumge 
those that have no learning, a.s long as indexes and 
dictionaries may be had, which are the compendium 
of all kiiiiw ledgc. Besides, since it is an established 
rule, that none of the terms of those arts and sciences 
arc to be made use of, one may venture to affirm, our 
poet cannot impertinently offend on this point. 
The learning which will be more particularly necessary 
to him, is the ancient geography of towns, mountains, 
and rivers. For this let him take Cluverius, value 
four-pence. 

Another quality required, is a complete skill in 
languages. To this I answer, that it is notorious per¬ 
sons of no genius have been oftentimes great linguists. 
To instance in the Greek, of which there are two sorts; 
the original Greek, and that from which our modern 
authors translate. I should be unwilling to promise 
irapOMibilities ; but, modestly speaking, this may be 
learned in about an hour's time with ease. I have 
known one who became a sudden professor of Greek 
immediately upon appU<5ation of the left-hand page 
of the Cambritke Homer to his eye. It is, in these 
days^ with authors as with other men, the well-bred 


are familiarly acquainted with them at first sight * 
and as it is sufficient for a good general to nave 
sun^eyed the ground he^ is to conquer, so It is 
enough for a good poet to have seen the author he is 
to be master of. But to proceed to the purpose of this 
pai)er. 

Ear the Faljle .—‘ I’ake out of any old poem, his- 
t(»rv-book, romance, or legend (for instance, Geofircy 
of Afonmouth, or Don Bclianis of Greece), those parts 
of story which afford most scope for long descriptions : 
put these T)iecc8 together, and throw all the adven¬ 
tures you fancy into one tale. Then take a hero whom 
you inay^ choose for the sound of his name, and put him 
into the midst of these adventures : tliere let him 
work for twelve hours ; at the end of which, you may 
take him out ready prepared to conquer or to msrry^; 
it being necessary that the conclusion of an Hpic 
! Poem be fortunate.' 

'I'o make an Episode. ‘ Take any remaining ad¬ 
venture of our former collection, in which you could j 
no way involve your hero ; or any unfortunate acci¬ 
dent tliat was too good to be thrown away ; and it 
will be of use, applied to any other person who may be 
lo.st and evaporate in the course of the work, without 
the least daiiiage to the couiposilion.' 

For the Moral and Allegoiy. ‘ These you may ex¬ 
tract out of the Fablt; afterwanls at your leisure. Be 
pure )M)U strain tluuii sufficiently.' 

For the Manners. —* f or those of the hero, take all 
the best qualities you can find in all the celebrated 
heroes id* antiquity ; if they will not be reduced to a 
consistency, lay them all on a heap upon him. Bui 
be sure tliey are qualities which your patron would be 
tlioiight to have ; and to prevent any mistake which j 
the world may Ik; subject to, select from the alphabet 
those capital letters that compose his name, and set 
them at the head of a dedication before your poem. 
However, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity 
of these virtue.s, it n<»t being determined whether or 
no it be necessary f«>r the hero of a p<icra to be an 

honest man.-For the under characters, gather i 

them from Homer and Virgil, and change the name 
a.s occasion serves.' 

Ihr the Machines .—* Take of deities, male and fe¬ 
male, as many as you can use ; separate them into 
two equal ]>arts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. 
Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mollify 
him. Uemember on all occasions to make use of vo¬ 
latile Mercury. If you have need of devils, draw 
them out of Milton’s Paradise, and extract your spirits 
from Tasso. The nse of these machines is evident ; 
for since no F'pic P<huu can possibly subsist without 
them, the wu.sest way is to reserve them for your greatest 
necessities. U'hen you cannot extricate your hero by 
any human means, or yourself by your own wits, seek 
relief from Heaven, ami the gods will do your buai- 
ness very readily- This is according to the dlj|;ect 
prescrijUion of Horace in his Art of Poetry. 

Nec dcus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
luciderit--- 

Never presume to make a god appear. 

But for a business worthy of a god. — RoftCOMHON. 

That is to say, a poet .should never call upon the 
goils for their assistance, but when he is in great per¬ 
plexity' 

For the Desci'fptions .—For a Tempest. * Take Bunts, 
Zephyr, Au.ster, and Boreas, and cast them together 
into one verse : add to these, of rain, lightning, and 
of thunder (the loudest you can), quantuM avfficiL, 
Mix your clouds and billows well together until they 
foam, and thicken your description here and there 
with a quicksand. Brew your tempest well in yotj^' 
head bemre you set it a-blowing.’ 

For a Battle. * Pick a large quantity of 
and desoriptions from Homer's JUms, with « 

' w ; - . 
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two of Virgil j Mid if there remain any overplug, you 
may lay them by for a skirmish. Season it well with 
eimiles, a^d it will make an excellent battle.’ 

For Burning a Town. * If such a description be 
ntEJoessaiy, because it is certain there is one in Virgil, 
Old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrow'ed, a chapter or two 
of the Theory of tho Conflagration, well circumstanced, 
and done into verse, will be a good siiccedaneum.* 

As for Similes and Metaphors, they may be found 
all over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather 
them; but the danger is in applying them. For this 
advise with your bookseller. 

For the Language. —(I mean the diction.) * Here 
it will do well to be an imitator of Milton, for you 
will find it easier to imitate him in this than any¬ 
thing else, Hebraisms and Orecisins are to be found 
in him, without the trouble of learning tho languages. 

I knew a painter, who (like our poet) hud no genius, 
make his daubings to he thought originals by setting | 
them in the smoke. You may, in tho same manner, 
give the venerable air of antiquity to your piec<;, by [ 
darkening it up and down with Old English, With i 
this you may be easily furnished upon any occasion j 
by the dictionary commonly printed at tho end of j 
Chaucer. 

I must not conclude without cautioning all WTitors 
without genius in one material poijit ; which is, never 
to he afraid of having too much fire in their works. 1 
should advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, 
and spread them abroad upon paper, lor they are ob¬ 
served to cool before they are read. 


with an African featlier, Holland shiftB and Flanders 
lace, English cloth lined with Indian silk *, his gloves 
were Italian, and his shoes were Spanish. He was 
made to observe this, and daily catechised thereupon, 
which liis fatlicr was wont to call ** t 0 yolUng.j||^ 
never gave him a fig or an orange^ but ke 
d)Uge(t him to give an account from what countrg it 
came.* 

A more complete and durable monument of the 
w it and humour of Arbuthnpt is his History of John 
Unit, published in 1712, and designed to ridicule the 
Dul^e of Marlborough, ami render the nation discon- 
tenlcd with the war. The allegory in this piece 
well sustained, and Hia ollfliaions poignant 

itndMjn^y* Of tho same description is Arbuthnot^ 
Treatise concerning the Altercation or Scolding of the 
Ancients, and his Art of Political Lying. 
always pointefl^ and rich in classical allusion, without 
Tieifig ncnmonipus. pF person ally jdGTtms* vf** the 

“sYnouSTt'Tftwniances of ArT)utim()t, the most valuable 
is a scries of disscrtatioi^s on ancient coins, weights, 
and inerLsures. He published also some niedit al works. 
After tho death of Queen Anne, when, both ns a 
physician and a politician, Arbuthnot snfllTcd a 
heavy h^ss, he applied himself closely to his profes¬ 
sion, and contiiniod his nmifrcctud, clH‘erhilness and 
good nature. Jn his IsiHcr years he suflb/ed rnneh j 
tWu^iriinH'aTtii; he died irj IT'k'). Tht* most severe 
and dignified of tin* <H'('U8iunal pro"duetions of Hr 
Arbuthnot is his epitaph on Colonel (^Ihartrcs, a 
notorious gambler and money-lender of tlic day, 
tried and condemned for attempting to commit a 


DR JOHN ARlirTIINOT. 

Hr John Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and Prior, w’as associated with his brotlier w its 
in some of the huniorou.s productions of tlie day', 
called forth chiefly by' i>olitieaI events. They were 
all Jacobites, and keenly interested in the success of 
their party. Arbuthnot w'as born at a place of the 
same name in Kincardineshire, and having studied 
medicine, repaired to London, where he became 
known jui an author and a wdt. He wTote an Ex¬ 
amination of Dr Woodward*a Account of the Deluge, 
and an Ji^ssay on the Usefulness of Malhematicai 
Learning. In 1700 Arbuthnot w'us appointed physi 
cian in ordinary to the queen. The satirical Memoirs 
of the Extraordinary iJfe, Works, and Discoveries ff 
Martinus Scriblerus, i)ublished in Pope’s works, was 
chiefly', if not wdiolly^ written by Arbuthnot. The 
design of this wmrk, as stated by Poj)e, is to ridicule 
all>hefahsc^,tag|es in under the <^hfirttcter 

a man of capacity, ITmt biid di])pcd into every 
aff jttfid Tcicrieoj dwit- 'iH in e;icli. Ccr- 

llio inod^ of the witty authors; but 
though they may have copied his grave irony with 
success, the fine humanity and ihi'a'^TraHoTn 5 r the 

It is highlJTJroTJable, however, that the character of 
Cornelius Scriblerus suggested to Stenie the idea 
of Walter Shandy. His 4 iddilii ^8 and ajjfiijrdities 
about the education of liis son (in"' “*TcTTT)ing which 
Arbuthnot ennc fla.hift_ euriou.s Icarn- 

are fully eq^Ealto Sterne. urc 

Hjrown out amidst the and pedantry of Scrib- 

leruff Mid what are now^f!Tne^''T5^C!r*te in 
some schools, may have been derived from such ludi- 
cfOus passages as the following:—* The old gentle- 
^ contrived it» to make everything contribute 
to tke improvement of his knowledge, even to hia 
reify He invented for him a geographic^ suit 
of dothes, which might give him some hints of that 
scieiK^ and likewise some Icnowlcdge of the com* 
uieeoe of difl^rent na^ons. lie hi^ a French hat 


rape;— 

‘Hero continuelb fond the hcrtly of Francis Char¬ 
tres, wlio, w itli (in inflexii)le constancy', and inimit¬ 
able uniformity' of lifi\ pcrsist( d, in 8 j)ite of age and 
infirmities, in the practice of e very human vice, ex¬ 
cepting prodigality' and liyjMMTisy; bis ijMUiUkl^ie 
a^^ice exempted him from the first, bis i^gj^cldcss 
Imnnj^ ince from tlic second. Nor was he niorFwni- 
gufarin tlic y ndeviatiiig pravitv of liis manners than 
successfuTTn acc uiiVitlaflngM'eidTh ; for, w ithout trade 
or profession, without trust of public money’, ami 
without bribe-won by a(Tvi<T, he acquired, or more 
proiierly crentevl, a Tuinisterial estate. He ivas the 
w ho c'oiild elicat with tho 
TT fiisk of hone.sty, n tain his prirrfhral meiihne.ss when 
pds.sessed of ten thoosaml a-year, and Imving daily 
deserved tlur gihlx*t for what lie did, w'us iit last eon-* 
demned to it for what lie could not do. ()li, indignant 
reailer! think not his life ustdess to mankind. l*ro- 
vidence connived at liis cxecnilile designs, to give to 
after ages a cunspuairais proof and i xample of how 
small estimation i;> exorbitant w'calfb in the ftight of 
God, by hi.s liestowing it on the most unworthy of 
all mortals.’ 

The Ilistonf of John Lull. 

Chap. I .—The Oveamn of the Law-Suit .—I need 
not tell you of tho great qiiarnds that hap])ened in 
our neighbourhood since tne death of the late Ixird 
Strutt how the parson® and a cunning attorney*^ got 
him to settle his estate upon his cousin Philip Bawion,^ 
to the great disappointment of his cousin Esquire 
South.® Some stick not to say, that the puivon and 
the attorney forged a will, for which they were well 
paid by the family of the Baboons. Let that be m 

> Cliarlofl II. of Bpaindled without Iwue. end * Cardinal 

Portooarero, and tho » Marshal of Harootirt, emptoyed, 
aelsmjppowd, by the house of BourbtTit, provailod upon him 
to make a will, by which ho settled the sueoewston of the 
Speoieh monarohy upon < PhUlp Ikmrbon, Duke of Aujon, 
though hh right had hy the most eolemn lentmolatlotif been 
bamd to levwir of »tho Ajrahduko, Ctoaitoeof AfMirii. 
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it will, it Is matter of fact, that the honour and estate 
have continued ever since in the person of Philip 
Baboon. 

You know that the Lord Strutts have for many 
years been possessed of a very great landed estate, 
well-conditioned, wooded, watered, with coal, salt, 
tin, copper, iron, &c., all within thcrafielves ; that it 
has betui the misfortune of that family to be the pro¬ 
perty of their stewards, tradesmen, and inferior ser¬ 
vants, which has brought great incumbrances ujwn 
them; at the same time, their not abating of their 
expensive way of living has forced them to mortgj^fe 
their best manors. It is credilily reported, that"khc 
butcher’s and baker’s bill of a Lord Strutt that lived 
^two hundred years ago, arc not yet paid. 

*When Phifii> Baboon came first to the possession 
of the Lord Strutt’s estate, his tradesmen, us is usual 
upon Hm;h occasions, waited iijion him to wish him 
joy and Iwspeak Ins cuntom ; the two chief were John 
HulP the clothier, and Nic. Frog the lincn-draper.i^ 
They told him that tin; Bulls and h’rogs had served 
: the liord Strutts with drapery ware for many years, 

I that they were honest and fair dealers, that their bills 
had never been cpiestioiKHl, that the Lord Strutts lived 
I gcufjrously, and never used to dirty their fingers with 
j pen, ink, and counters ; that his l(»rdsiiif) might dc- 
i pend U]»og their honesty ; that thvy would use him 
! as kindly us tli(T had done his predecessors. 'I'he 
I young lord seemed to take all in good part, and dis¬ 
missed them with a deal of seeming content, assuring 
them he did not intend to change any of the honour¬ 
able maxims of his predecessors. 

Chap. TT.— ITov' Ihdl and Frop jea/on-f (hat th»- 
Litrd. Strutt infruflrd to <j(rc all hin cufftau fa hlft (/rand- 
! fa(hct\ Jlahooti .'^—It happened unfortunately for 

the peace of our neighbourhood, tlmt this young lord 
: had an old cunning rogue, or (as the Scots cull it) a 
/(tlsfi hum of a grandfather, that one might justly call 
I a Jack of all trades ^ sometimes you would see him 
; behind his counter selling liroad-eloth, sometiims 
measuring linen ; next dny he would be dealing in 
■ mercery ware; high hea<ls, ribbons, gloves, fans, and 
I lacc, he understood to a nice ty ; Charles Alather could 
not bubble a youu" beau better with a toy; nu}', he 
I W'oiild descend even to the selling of taj>e, garters, 

! and shtadmckles. VVTien shop >vas .shut up, he would 
i go about the neighbourhood and earn half-a-crown 
by teaehing the young men and maidens to dance. 
By these uiethods lie had actiuired immense riches, 

] which he used to squander*• away at back-sw'ord, 
quarter-stair, and cudgel-play, in whicfi he took great 
; plcttflurc, and challenged all the 001111117 . You will 
j say it is no w’onder if llull and Frog should be jealous 
j of this fellow. * It is not impossible (says Frog to 
I Bull) but this old rogue wdll take the manageuieut 
; of the young lord’s businoss into his hands; besides, 

I the rOsSCal ha« good ware, and will sene him as cheap 
! 08 anybody. In that case, I leave you to judge what 
j mu8t become of us and our families ; we must starve, 
or turn journeymen to old Lowds Baboon; therefore, 
neighbour, 1 hold it advisable that w'e write to young 
Lord Strutt to know the bottom of this matter.’ ^ 

Chap. III. —A copt/of Btdl and Letkv to Zord 

Sh'tUi .—My Lord—I supnosO your lonlship knows that 
the Bulls and the Frogs have served the Lord Strutts 

* Th® English and ® the Dutch (H>ngratulatod Philip upon 
a miooesfflon, which they were not able to prevent; but to dis¬ 
appoint th® ambition of s Louis XIV., and hinder the 
French nation, whfwe ^ trad® and character arc tlius de¬ 
scribed, and whose king had a » strong disposition to 
war, hocoming too potent, an aUianoo w^as formed to 
* ptocror® a reasonabl® satisfaction to the house of Austria for 
Its pmtoisloiui to the 2^[maiah niooonkui, aad snfllcient 


with all sorts of dra])erj-ware ^me out of mind 5 and 
whereas we are jealous, not without reason, that jour 
lordship intends henceforthix) buy of your gimndsire, 
old Lewis Baboon, this is to inform your lordship that 
this proceeding does not suit with the circumstances 
of our families, who have lived and made a good hguro 
in tho world by the generosity of the Lord Strutts. 
Therefore we think fit to acquaint your lordship, that 
you must find sufficient security'^ to us, our heirs and 
assigns, that you will not employ Lewis Baboon; or 
else we will take our remedy at law, clap an action 
upon you of L.20,000 for old debts, seize and distrain 
your goods and chattels, which, considering your 
lordship’s circumstances, will plunge you into aimcul- 
lies from which it will not be easy to extricato your¬ 
self ; therefore we hope, when your lordship has better 
considered on it, you will comply with the dasire of, 
your loving friends, John Bull, Nic. Fhoo. 

Some of Bull’s friends advised him to take gentler 
methods with the young lonl; but John naturally 
loved rough play. It is irnpo.ssible to express the 
surprise of the Lord Strutt upon the receipt of this 
letter. Ho was not flush in ready cither to go to law, 
or clear old debts, neither couM he find good bail. 
He oftered to bring maitci’S to a friendly accommo¬ 
dation, and promised upon his word of honour that 
b' would not cban'K; his drapers. But all to no pur- 
J)onc, for Bull and Frog saw clearly that old Lewis 
would have the cheating of him. 

(hi at*. IV.— How Bidl and Frog wait to Law with 
Lord Strutt about the I^remhc?, and were joined hy the 
tr.^t of the 7'radesmcn. —All endeavours of accommoda¬ 
tion between Lord Strutt and his drapers proved rain; 
jealousies increa.«ed; and indeed it was rumoured 
abroad that Lord Stnitt had bespoke his new lireries 
of old Lewis Baboon. This coming to Mrs Bull’s® 
cars, when John Bull came home, he found all his 
family in an uproar. ^Irs Bull, you must know, was 
very apt to bo choleric. ‘You sot,’ says she, * ^ou 
loiter about alehouses and tarems, spend your time 
at billiards, ninepins, or puppet-shows, or flaunt about 
the streets in your new gilt chariot, never minding 
me nor your numerous family. Don’t you hear how 
Lord Strutt has bespoke his liveries at Lewis Baboon’s 
shop ? Don’t you see how that old fox steals away 
your customers, and turns you out of your business 
every day, and you sit like an idle drone with your 
hands in your pockets? Fie upon it! up, man ; rouse 
thyself; I’ll sell to my shift before I’ll be so used by 
that knave.’ You mu.st think Mrs Bull had been 
pretty well tuned up by Frog, who chimed in with 
nor leanied harangue. No further delay now, but to 
counsel learned in the law they go, who unanimously 
assured them both of the justice and infallible suc- 
ce.ss of their lawsuit. 

I told you hefoiT, that old I^ewis Baboon was a sort 
of a Jack of all trades, which made the rest of the 
tradesmen jealous, as well as Bull and Frog; they, 
hearing of the quarrel, were glad of an opportuni^ of 
joining against old Lewis Baboon, provide that Bull 
and Frog would bear the charges of the suit; even 
lying Ned,^ the chimney sweeper of Savoy, and Tom/ 
tne Portugal dustman, put in their claims; and tne 
cau.se was put into tho hand.s of Humphry Hocus/ the 
attorney. 

A declaration was draTvn up to show, ‘ That BuU 

1 security to England and Holland for thehr dominions, navi¬ 
gation, and commerce, and to prevent the union of the t#0 
monarchies. Franc® and Spain.* To effect these purposes,*' 
Quoon Ann® waa, by ® tho parliament, precipitated tRto 
the war as a principal. Among her allies were ® the 
Duke of Bavoy and « the king of jPortugal; and 
® John Churohiil, Duke of Marlborough, was si^polated ft- 
neral-in-ohief of tho oonfsderato army. . ,?. l 
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ftnd Frog had oiatdoabted right by prescription to be it went from Jiim. New trials opon new points silU 
dnspers to the liord Strutts; that there were several arose; new doubts, new matters to be cleared j in 
old contracts to that purpose; that Lewis Baboon hac short, lawyers seldom part with so good a cause till 
taken up the trade of clothier and draper, withou they have got the oyster, and their clients the shell, 
serving his time or purchasing his freedom; that h< John’s ready money, book-debts, bonds, mortgages, 
sold goods that were not marketable without tb< all went into the lawyer’s pockets. Then John Mgan 
stamp; that he himself was more fit for a bully thar to borrow money upon bank-stock and East India 
a tradesman, and went about through all the country bonds. Now and then a farm went to pot. At last' 
fair* challenging people to fight prizes, ^vrestling ai it was thought a good exi>e(liont to set up Esquire 
cudgel-playand abundance more to this purpose. South’s title to prove the will I’orgcd, and dispossess 


Chap. V,— The ti'ue characters of John Bully NU 
Fi'opy and Hocus, —For the better understanding th< 
following history, the reader ought to know, that Bull 
in the main, w’as an honest plain-dealing fellow, 
choleric, bold, and of a very unconstant temper; h 
dreaded not old I^wis either at back-sword, siiigl 
falchion, or cudgel-play; but tlien he was very ap 
to quarrel with his best friends, especially if they pre 
tended to gorem him ; if you flattered him, you 
I might lead him like a child. John’s temper de 
pended very much upon the air; his spirits rose air 
fell with the weather-glass. ,fohn was quick, aud uu 
derstood his business very well ; but no man aVne 
was more careless in looking into his accoinpfcs, o: 
more cheated by partners, apprentices, and servants, 
This was occasioned by his being a boon companion 
loving his bottle an*! his diversion ; for, to say tnith 
no man kept a better house than John, nor sj)ent his 
money more generously. By plain and fair dealing, 
John had acquired some plums, an<l might have 
kept them, had it not been for his unhappy lawsuit. 

Nic. Frog was a cunning sly rogue, quite the re¬ 
verse of John in many particulars ; covetous, frugal 
minded domestic affairs ; would pincli Jiis belly t' 
save his pocket; never lost a farthing by careless ser¬ 
vants or bad debtors. He did imt care much for anv 
sort of diversions, except tricks of high (lennan 
artists, and legerdemain ; no man exceeded Nic. in 
these; yet, it must be o^iied, that Nic. wins a fair 
dealer, and in that way acquired immense riches. 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney; and thougli 
this was the first considerable suit that ever he Wii.s 
bi, he showed bimsedf superior in address to 
most of his profession ; he kept always good clerks ; 
he loved money, was smooth-tongued, gave good 
words, and seldr)m lost his temper; he was not worse 
than an infidel, for he provided plentifully for his 
family; but he loved himself better than them all : 
the neighbours reported that he was henpecked, which 
WM impossible by such a mild-spirited woman as liis 
wife was.' 

Chap. VI. —Qf the various success of the Ixursuif, — 
Law is a bottomless pit; it is a conriorant, a harjiy that 
devours everything. John Bull was flattered by the 
lawyers, that his suit ivould not last above a year or 
two at most; that Iwfore that time he would be in 

3 uiet posseasioii of his business; yet ten long years 
id Hocus steer his cause through all the meanders of 
the law, and all the courts. No skill, no addrc.ss was 
wanting; and, to say truth, John did not starve his 
cause; there wanted not yellow-l>oys to fee counsel, 
hire witnesses, and bril)e juries. Lord Strutt was 
generally cast, never had one verdict in his favour 
and John was promised that the next, and the next, 
would ^ the final determination. But alas! that final 
determination and happy conclusion was like an cii- 
dianted island ; the nearer John came to it, the further 
* The Buohese of Marlborough was in realtty a termagant. 

• The war waa carried on against Prance and Si»aln with 
ffiwai fueoeas, and a peace might have been concluded upon 
the piiiieiptoB of theallianoe; but a i>artltion of the gpanJsh 
deminkma in favour of the house ai Atwtria, and an engage¬ 
ment that the same perwm shotOd never he king of Prance and 
npain, were not now thought auillefent. , 


IMiilip Lord Strutt at once. Here again was a new 
field for the lawyers, and the cause grew more iutri- 
catJ* than ever. John grew madder and madder; 
wherever he met any of Lord Strutt’s servants, he tore 
off their ch^thes. Now and then you w ould see them, 
come home naked, without shoes, stockings, and linen. 
As for old Lewis Baboon, he was reduced to his lost 
shift, though he had as many ns any other. His chil¬ 
dren were reduced from lich silks to Doily stufl's. Ids 
servants in rags and bure-footed ; instead of gocnl vic¬ 
tuals, they now lived upon neck-beef and bullock’s 
liver. In short, nobody got much by the matter but 
the men of law. 

Chap. John Bull was so mightihj pleased 

V'iih his sur/rssy that he was going to Icavt oj his trade 
and turn lAunjrr ,— It is wisely ol)scrve<l a great 
philosopher, that habit is a secoml nature. 'Ibis was 
verified in the case of John Bull, who, from an honest 
and plain tnidesman, had got such a haunt about the 
courts of ju.stice, and such a jargon (d* law words, that 
he concludotl himself us able a lawyer as any that 
plcade<l at the bar or sat on the bem h: He was 
ovtTh('urd one day talking to Idmself after this 
manner;—‘ How capriciously dfK;s fate </r chanw dis- 
jK>sc of mankind! How .scbb>r»i i.s that Imsiness 
allotted to a man for which he is fitted by nature ! 
It is plain I was intended for a man of law : how'did 
my guardians mistake my genius in ]ilacing me, like 
a mean slave, behind a counter} Bless me! what 
iniinensc estates these fellows raise by the law; be¬ 
sides, it is the profession of a gentleman. What a 
deasure is it to be victorious in a cause, to swagger 
it the bar. What a fool am I to drudge any more in 
;his woollen trade: for a law'^er 1 was born, and a 
lawyer I will be ; one is never too old to learn.All i 
this while .John had conned over su<‘h a catalogue of 
liard w'ords, as were enough to conjure up the (lovil ; i 
these he used to bubble indifferently in all cotnpaiLic.s, 
especially at coffee-houses; so that his neighljour 
tra<lesinen Wgau to shun his company as a njau that ( 
was cnicked. Instead of the alfairs at Blaek well-hall ■ 
ind price of broad cloth, wool, nml huizes, he talks of | 
lothing but actions upon the case, r<;turns, cajuavS, i 
ilitis capitis, demurrers, venire fiicias, nqdcviris, »iqwr- I 
fcdeas’s, certioraris, writs of error, actions of trover and ' 
jonvernion, trespasses, precijjcs and dedinuis. Thia | 
was matter of jest to the learned in law ; however, 
Hocus and the rest of the tribe encouraged John iu hi* 
iuicy, assuring him ^hat he had a groat geniu* for 
_aw, that they questioned not but in time he might 
raise money enough by it to reimburHC him all hi* 
charge*; that, if he studied, He would undoubtedly 
arrive to the dignity of a lord chief justice.^ As for 
the advice of liotntst friends and neighbours, John de¬ 
spised it; he looked upon them a* fellows of a low 
genius, poor grovelling mechanics. John reckoned it 
more honour to have got one favourable verdict, than 
to have *old a bale of broad-cloth. As for Nic. Frog, 
to say the truth, he wa« more prudent; for, thougli 

I It was insistw! that tlic will in favour of FbHIp was c<m- 
trary to treaty; and there was a parliamentary declaration lor 
'continuing the war, till he sltotild bo dethroned. 

» The manners and sentimeiit* of the nation hocame astro* 
vagant and chimerical. 

Heifl the tnilance of powor. 
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be followed bis lawsuit closely, he neglected not his 
ordinii.ry busincRS, but was both in court and in his 
shop at the proper hours. ♦ • 

Part II. Chap. 1.— The character of John BulVg 
Mothery —John had a mother, whom he loved and 
honoured extremely; a discreet, grave, sober, good- 
conditioned, cleanly old gentlewoman as ever lived ; 
she was none of your cross-grained, termagant, scold¬ 
ing jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in 
the house with, such as arc always censuring the con¬ 
duct, and telling scandalous stories of their ngigh- 
hours, extolling their own good qualities, and under¬ 
valuing those of others. On the contrary, she was of 
•itt»meck spirit, and, as she was strictly virtuous herself, 
80 she always put the best construction upon the 
words and actions of her neighbours, except where 
tliey were irreconcilable to the rules of hoticaty ami 
decency. She w as ncitljcr one of your precise prudes, 
nor one of your fantastical old holies, that dress them¬ 
selves like girls of fifteen ; as slie i\either wore a ruff, 
forehead-cloth, nor high-crowned hat, Sf> she had laid 
aside feathers, flowers, and (’rinipt ribbons in her 
head-dress, furlxilo scarfs, and hooped petticoats. She 
scorned to patch and paint, yet she loved to keep her 
hands and her face clean. I’hough she wore no flaunt¬ 
ing lace(?ruffles, she would nut keep herself in a con¬ 
stant sweat with greasy flannel; though her hair was 
not .stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed of a 
diamond cross: she was not, like some ladies, hung 
about with toys and trinkets, tweezer-cases, pocket- 
glasses, and essence bottles ; slic used only a gold 
watch and an almanac, to mark the hours and the 
holidays. 

Her furniture w-as neat and genteel, well fancied 
with a Ixiii gout. As she affectisl not the grandeur 
of a state with a canopy, she thought there w'as no 
ofTcnce in an elbov-clniir; she had laid aside your 
caning, gilding, and japan work, as being t<M) apt to 
gather dirt; but she never could Ik* prevailed up<m to 
part w-^ith plain wainscot and clean hangings. There j 
are some ladies that affect to smell a stink in evory- 
thing; they are alw'ays highly ]>erfumed, and con¬ 
tinually burning frankincense in their r<>o{ijs ; she 
was alH>ve such affectation, yet she never would lay 
aside the use <jf brooms and scrubbing bnishes, and 
scrupled not to lay her linen in fresh lavender. 

8 he was no le.ss genteel in her behaviour, well-bred, 
without iiflectation, in the duc'mean betw’ccn one of 
your affected eurtsying pieces of formality, and your 
romps that have no regainl to the common rules of 
civility. There are some ladies that atlect a mighty 
regard for their redations; wc must not eat to-day, 
for my uncle Tom, or iny cousin Betty, died this time 
ten years; let’s have a ball to-night, it is my neigh¬ 
bour 8uch-a-one’.s birth-day. She looked upon all 
this as grimace, yet she constantly obsened her hus¬ 
band’s birth-day, her wedding-day, and some few' more. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a 
sincere motherly love for h«r son John, yet there 
wanUnl not those who endeavoured to create a luisun- 
derstandiug between them, and they had so far pre¬ 
vailed with him once, that he tunied her out of 
doors,* to his great sorrow, as he found aftcrw'unls, for 
his affairs went on at sixes and sevens. 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her conver¬ 
sation and choice of her studies, in which she far ex¬ 
ceeded all her sex ; your rakes that hate the company 
of all sober mve gentlewomen, would bear hers ; and 
she would, by her handsome manner of proceeding, 
sooner reclaim them than some that were more sour 
and resemd. She was a zealous preacher up of 
chastity, and coiyiigal fidelity in wives, and by no 
means a friend to the new-fangled doctrine of the in- 

1 The^urohof Bnf^d. *lntlieiet>eUi<mof i<Mb 


dispensable duty of cuckoldom; though she advancc l 
her opinions with a becoming assurance, yet s^ie never 
ushered them in, as some positive creatures will do, 
with dogmatical assertions—this is infallible; 1 cannot 
be mistaken ; none but a rogue can deny it. It has 
been observed, that such people are oftener in the i 
wrong than anybody. 

Though she had a thousand good q^ualities, she was 
not without her faults, amongst whicb one might per¬ 
haps reckon too great lenity to her servants, to whom 
she always gave good counsel, but often too gentle 
correction. 1 thought I could not say less of John 
Bull’s mother, because she bears a part in the follow¬ 
ing transactions. 

Chap. II. — The eharacier of John BxdVs 
irith the (putri'eh that happened hetvKen Mtktter catd 
in their childhood. —John had a sister, a poor girl ' 
that ha<l been starved at nurse; anybody would Imve 
guessed miss to have been bred up under the infiaence 
of a cruel stepdame, and .Tohn to be the fondling of a 
tender mf)ther. John looked ruddy and plump, with 
a pair cu* checks like a trurni)eteT ; mi.ss look<^ pale 
and wan, as if she had the green sickness; and no 
wonder, for .lohn was the darling ; he had all the good 
bits, was crammed with good pullet, chicken, pig, 

>ose, and caj>on while miss had only a little oat¬ 
meal and water, or a dry crust w'ithout butter. John 
had his golden pippins, pcache.s, and nectarines; poor 
miss a crab apple, sloe, or a blackberry. Master lay 
in the best H])artmeTit, with his bedchamber towards 
the .south sun ; miss lodged in a garret, exposed to 
tlje north wind, which shrivelled her countenance. 
However, this usage, though it stunte^l the girl in her 
grow'th, gave her a hardy constitution ; she hod life 
and spirit in abundance, and knew when she was ill- 
used : now and then she would seize upon John’s 
commons, snatch a leg of a pullet, or a bit of good 
beef, for which they were sure to go to fisty-cuffs. 
Master w'as indecHl too strong for her; but miss would 
not yiebl in the least point, but even when master 
has got her down, she would scratch and bite like a 
tiger; when he gave her a cuff on the ear, she would 
prick him with her knitting-needle. John brought a 
great chain one day to tic her to the bedpost, for 
which afi'rout inif»s aimed a penknife at his he^.* In 
short, these quarrels grew up to rooted aversions; they 
gave one another nick-names; she called him ^ndy- 
guts, ami he called her lousy Peg, though the girl was 
a tight clever wench a.sany was ; and through her pale 
looks you might discern spirit and vivacity, which 
made her not, irideed, a perfect beauty, but some¬ 
thing that was agreeable. It was barbarous in parents 
not to take notice of these early quarrels, and make 
them live Initter together, such domestic feuds prov'ing 
afterwards the occasion of misfortunes to them botb. 
Peg had, indeed, some odd humours and comical 
antipathy, for which John would jeer her. ‘ What 
think you of my sister Peg (says he), that faints at the 
sound of an organ, and yet will dance and frisk at the 
noise of a bag-pipe?’ What’s that to you, j^undy- 
guts f (quoth Peg) everybody’s to choose their own 
music.’ Then Peg had taken a fancy not to say her 
pater noster, which made people imagine strong 
things of her. Of the three brothers that have made 
such a clutter in the world, Liord Peter, Martin, and 
.lack,-** Jack hud of late been her inclinations; Lord 
Peter she detested ; nor did Martin stand much better 
in her good graces ; but Jack had found the way to her 
heart. * * 

1 The nation and church of Scotland. 

s Henry VIII., to unite the two kingdonii undber one toVe-;. 
reign, oflhred his daughter Maiy to James V. of Scotland, tllte 
offer was rented, and followed by a war i to this event fee* 
bably the author alludes. See page 309 of fills tOkoiia r ^ v 

a The Pope, Lather, and Calvin. ; T ^ 
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TbM ibUowinff-Mttottdi will »err© as a specimen of reared up in the several branches of those sd^ru^s 
iir Arbutlmot's serious composition. It is taken which they have cultivated, will hs^ly be^ with the 


ptmk m mmy on the 

Jh^yil^e (if {teaming. 

The advantages which accrue to the mind by ma- 
thematie^ki studies, consist chietly in those thinp? 
Ist, In accustoming it to ati^fiozL 2d, In giyiiig it 
habit of dba« and dtm(3^iisifative <iu, Jjx. 

ft^ijftg it imWLJlW'iidkeji 

‘■’First, the mathematics lutvke me mind'liittcntive t' 
the objects which it considers* This they do by en 
tertaining it with a great variety of ti-uths, which are 


^nfusion apd disorder of other sciences, but endea* 
V^KaVfiir as beliah^ ti) reform them. 

Thirdly, mathematical knowledge |^ds vigour to 
the mind, IVces Jt from ^judice, creditlt^," find 
j^ pe riritifflOf: '^iiis it does in two ways: 1st, By aO- 
customing us to examine, and not to take things upon 
trust. 2il, By giving us a clear and extensive know¬ 
ledge of the system of tho world, which, as it creates 
in us the most profound reverence of the Almighty 
antl^ wise Creator, so it ^c(?JS„us from the mean and 
narrow thoughts which T^iorance aiul sUpersiitliin are 
apt to bc^et. ” * The mathematics aro fWcndS to 


j underst) 

- 


I as music to tho eai 


dtdightfiu^imd ejident, bwt not obyiima^ Ti;uth,ia the religion, ihasniueh as they charm the passiops, 

“ ‘ ' ‘ ... * * »txaapji\e impetuosity, cd inuvgTlTfl^ 

niind froriCeTT'dC and prejudice, Vice is error, con- 
t lTs ioiijluullfalsd reason 1 1 ig; ^nd all truth is inoiT or 
less opposite to it. Ik'sides, mathematical studies 
may serve for a )deaJiant entertainment for those h(nirs 
adiich young men are apt to throw away upon their 
vices ; the delightfulncss of them being such as to 
make solitude not only easy, but desirable. 


_^eauty to thj^y^;;e^ The of it* does reaTTi 

faculty implanted in us b) 
our wise Creator, os the pleasing of our senses : onl^ 
in the former case, as the object and faculty are more 
spiritual, the delight is the more pure, free from tin 
i^egret, turpitude, lassitude, and intemnerunce, thai 
commonly attend sensual pleasures. The most pan 
of other sciences* consisting only of probable reason 
in^, the mind has not where to fix, and wanting suf¬ 
ficient principles to pursue its searches upon, gives 
them over as impossible. Again, as in mathematical 
investigations trutli may be found, so it is not always 
obvious. This spurs thtiiniiul, and makes it dilige nt 
and attent ive, * * 

'TEe second advantage which the mind reaps fron 
mathematical knowledge, is ^ habit of clear, demon- 
s trati ve, aipj methodical reasoning. arc (iWitrived 
Syn^Eure learn by iinitation more than by precept; 
tnoTb^eve in that respect reasoning is much like 


am 


Loni) DOLINGBROKK. 

Henry St John Viscount Boling imoki: was in 
Ills own day tlic jnost conapkiUoiLS and illustrious of 
that friendly hand of Jacobite wits and pouts who 
adorned the reigns of Anne and George I. lie is 
now the least popular of the wiiole, St John was 
descended from an ancient family, and w as horn at 
Battersea, in Surrey, in U)72. He was educated at 
Kton and Oxford. After some years (»f di.ssi]iation 
he (*nter(*d parliament, and was suc'TTVSively secre¬ 
tary at war and secretary of state. He w as elevated 



to the peerage in 1712. On the deutli of Queen 
Anne, the seals of office w'erc taken from him, and 
he w’ixs threatened with impeachment for the share 
he had taken in negotiating the treaty of Utrcclit. 
Bolingbroke retired to France, and entered into the 
PreteiuieFs service, as secretary. Here, also, he l)e- 


other inferior arts (as dancing, sieging, &c.), aecjuired 
by practice. By accustoming ourselves to reason 
closely about quantity, we acquii'c a habit of doing 
60 in other tilings. It is sui-pri-sing to see what ftj^er- 
ficial inco nsequential reaj^oijongaaatbdy the - 

^Ototion of a n autbor, jagsse»j for a mighty argi^ inpp t.: 
with tbin^ as these are the most part of authors 
Btufied; and from these weighty premises they infer 
their conclusions. This^ weakness and etfcminacy of 
maiikjiiid . in being persuaded wTiere they arc de- 
ITJIiled/have made them the sp^rt. of oratory, pocfs, 

4nd men of wit. Those tumina oraiioms are indeed 
for the fftucy^* but arc not 
' b t! ifno B a ..x)f..the ..,1^^ ; and w'E^ » 

man pretends to write on abstract subjects in a scien- 
titical method, he ought not to debauch in them. 

Logical precepts are more useful, nay, they are abso- , . - , . , , . 

lutely necessary, for a rule of formal arguing in pub- unpopular, and was imcus^d oi and ly- 

lie disputations, and ^nfounding on obstinate and <'»pac]ty' Dismissed from his second »eeretary8lup, 
perverse advaHULry, and him to the audience to litaTftture, and produced his Ih- 

^gTekHera . But, in the search of triithi an imnallon on Exile, and a leti^r to Sir William Wynd- 

of the method of the geometers will carry a man far- Earn, containing a defence of his conduct. In 1723 
ther than all the julna. Their analysis is he obtained a full pardon, and returned to England ; 

the proper modeTwou^t to form ourselves upon, his family inheritance was restored to him, but he 
and imitate in the r^ula r disposition and progress of excluded from the House of Lords. He eom- 
qur inauS^TTaSd even he who is ignorant of the nienced an active opposition to Walpole, and wrote a 

number of political tracts against the Whig ministry. 
In 1735 he retired again to France, and resided tliere 
seven years, during wliich time he produced his Xcf- 
ters on the Study of HUtiyry, and a Letter on the True 

_„ _, _ of Retirement. The last ten years of his life were 

that hate been already demonstrated, is practicable spent at Battersea. In 1749 appeared his Lettere m 
in other subjects, though not to the same perfection, Spirit of Patriotism, and Idea of a Patriot King^ 
the natural want of evidence in the things themselves with a preface by David Mallet, which Jed to a bittCT 
not allowing it | but it is imitable to a considerable and acrimonious war of pamphlets. BbBngbrSit?s 
degree, I dare appeal to some writings of our own tFeOTI^ put into tlie hands of Pope^ that 

w fmd nation, the authors of which have been mo- he might have a few copies printed for private dr* 
tnees atio a l lv inclined. I shall add no more on this ctilation. 'After the death of Fope, it was fouAd that 
head, but that one who is a^stomed to the metho- an impression of 1500 had been printed, and this 
dical systems of truths which the geometers have Bohngbrdce aSbeted to colder a Wnoits breaeh ^ 


natiire of mathematical analysis, uses a method some¬ 
what analogous to it. The composition of the geo- 
ih^terB, or their method of demonstrating truths 
already found out, namely, by definitions of words 
sjyeed upon, by self-evident truths, and propositions 


ECUS WBXTSitS. 


ENaLISH LITEEATORE. 


LORD DOmcRROSJE* 


jra^^ThetranificUcnt arose from Pope's admiration 
Ol mi iHend; he had * not offl ly *** P^OTf*^ in. 

rec ting 

The anger of Bolingbrokc is ; 
nmfejustly considered to have been only a pretext, 
the real ground of offence being tlie poet’s preferencx* 
of Warburton, to whom he left tlie valuable property 
in his printed works. Bolingbrokc died in 1751, and 



BollngbroVo'ji M«)uumcnt in ]lAtterMv\ Oiurch. 

Mallet (to whom In* had left all his manuscripts) pub¬ 
lished a complete (■♦lition < Diis works in five'volumes. 
A series of essays on religion and pliilosophy, first 
ptlblThlTed in this eollection, dTsclo-sed flie noble autlior 
as an op|»onent of ('lirKtianity. OjLJjudlyiJCre^lar 
I views and character, vain, ainbitioiis, and vindicthrrr 
yiT”t^iMFent“/i»id'Tm?rg^^ we may admire, but 
Caimot h>\ eRolingbroke. The friendship of Poik* w as 
the brigh test genih^iissst^rtiutHU yet by pne ungrate- 
Iull0i»d~n'uferlinif1tct he sullie<rita lu^e, nnd, 

{ Like the base .ludeau, thiow a j)earl awa\ 

' Hicher than all his tribe. 

The writings of Boliugbroke ,are animated 
nientary or jijetious feelin{£, ratiicT];;^^^ by any 
JTxe(T“]Vrtlic 4 dtI be xdillmOpTiieaT yiiiws.' Tn expres- 
'JJ^ttJreusrbften vi\ id aiT(l*fWft‘tfous, with a ramblThg 
yet lively styler^iiuil a ^ moral paiuQhg 

tLn it "pi^ figgptg picturca,.tO' tlie'eye of the nuiid. In 
one oTliis letters to Swift, we ^nd liim thus finely 
moralising—‘ We are both in the deeline of life, my 
dear dean, and have boon some years going down 
the hill; let us make the passage as smooth as wa 
can. I-*et usjynce against physical evil by core, 
and thtrmKTl^TTrdsJBTnd jvmcir expcrltTiceliiTist 

have pointed out to us ; let us fence against, moral 
evil by ph ilosophy. We m’ay,’na'y^1fir6'^^^ 
naturelKIld do fitTtrwOrk up imagination against her 
plainest dictates) w’e shall, of course, grow every year 
more iudiflercMit tt) life, and to the affliirs and inte¬ 
rests of a system out of w'hich we are soon to go. 
This is much better than stupidity. The decay of 
p ft aflicip strengthens philoSox)b;fi Xor pa88ibir!iTSy‘'de* 
c4y ^ , anjQ!it ttPt^ ^ . PajssmT^sKysTopc, 

our divineTairywiVtnsee one time or other) are 
the gales of life; let us not complain that they do 
not blow a storm, hurt>ik»«a. age do us in 

lubduing^what we toil m^iaibdlSe BUiur 1 Ipa 7 “"TtTs 

the%me (and am 
glad 4t is over) when about this hour I used to be 
I going to bed smefeited adtA ^nadeds^dOL 


and cairn ; that the past and even {He present afifainv ^ 
ofTifb if and like objects at a distance from me, whertf j 
I can keep off the disagreeable, so as not to W 
strongly affected by them, and from whence I can 
draw the others nearer to me ? Passions, in their 
force, would bring all these, nay, even future contin¬ 
gencies, about my ears at once, and yppld JIL ^ 

dt'jfend me in the scuffle.* 

A TdftleV spirit of philosophy pervadeatlie frdiow^ ^ 
in|^ eloquent sentence on the indc|Kufflaac& pf^the 
ipind with respect to external cijmuiitStanoes and" 
Situatkai.:—‘ Behere me, the providence of (xod has 
'established such an order in the world, that of all 
w'hich belongs to us, the least valuable parts can 
alone f:dl under the w’ill of others. Whatever is best 
is safest, lies most out of the reach of human power, 
can neither be given nor taken away. Such Is this 
I great and beautiful work of nature—the world. Such 
is the mind of man, w Iiich couteiaidates i^qd admires 
the w'orld, wdicrc it makes the noblest panr""‘'‘Tfll3ISiir 
arc ins( panibly ours ; and as lon^ as we remain in 1 
one, we shall enjoy flic other. Txt us march, there- 
‘L»re, intrepidly, wherever wc aixIcdJLiyuthccourse of. 
hurni^U aoeidents. Whc^e^e^ they lead us, onVliat 
coast soever we are throwm by them, we shall not 
find oursehes absolutedy strangers. SVe shall meet 
with men and women, creatures the same figure, 
ciidow^JLiv ithj^hx_sanic* faciffttTsirancTBbiu under the 
same hiwaojfjiidalxil TTS^iallstC the same virtues 
atref Ttces flowing from the same general principles, 
but varied in a tliousand different and contrary 
inodo", according to that infinite variety of laws and 
customs wdiich is establislied for the same universal 
end—tlic y>re8ervation of society. We shall feel the 
same revolutions of seasons ; and the same sun and 
jnoon W’ill guide the course of our year. The same i 
azure vault, Ije.spangled with stars, will be every- 
wdicrc spread avrr^ouFhcltdsrTTiere is no part of 
the world from whence w^e may not admire those 
])lanets, wliich roll, like ours, in different orbits round 
the same central sun; from w hence w-c may not dis¬ 
cover an object still more stupendous, that army of 
fixed stars hung up in the immense space of the uni¬ 
verse, innumerable suns, 'whose beams enlighten and 
cheriali the unknow n worlds which roll around tliem; 
and wliilst I am ravished by such contemplations as 
these, w hilst my soul is thus niised up to heaven, it 
imports me little what ground I tread upon.* 

[A'tt^/o/wZ Partkdity and Pirpidi/CeJl \ 

There* i*. sgarce anv jr^pre 

among the sons of men than that 
fill YHnrty by 'which the people of each country are 
apt to prefer themselves to those of every other J and 

thc‘'Btanda rds of rivht and wroo<y. and 

Tlie Chinese uiandarins and 

almost incredulous, when the Jesuits showed them 
how small a figun? their empire made in the general 
map of the world. * * Now, nothing can contri** 

bute more to prevent us from being tainted with this 
vanity, than to accustom ourselves early to oontem* 
plate the different nations of the earth, in that Vast 
map w’hich history spreads before us, in their rise and 
their fall, in thcir barbarous and civilised states, in , 
the likeness and unlikeness of them all to one anothei^ | 
and of each to itself. By fre(j|uently renewing thia ,1 
prospect to the mind, the Mexican w ith his y and ^ j 
coat of feather^j ^ sacrificing a human •! 

wTlTnotappeBUp tdor^ savage to oyw 
.Spaniard with a hat on his head, and a ■ 1 
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neck, 8acriP ,^ng >> uyn t—■ lyi gbition, inoiy; and if he omitted anything, it wm that very 

his ay adaSC ^ffli^ven thj^-|^;LtQnnB^ofJiLa^^ thing to wh*rclrth6‘ Sfehse the whole question should 
riEij^t shoMvT^TamuUitude of other examples, how have led him or coofihed hip^ To ask him a quelltitiSlii 
history prepares us for experience, and guides us in was to wind up a spring mjiis^iqomory, that rattlel 
it; Mtd many of these would bo both curious and iiu- on wTEli vast rapidity ivnd cm^ tiU the fojrc® 

port^t. I might likewise bring several other in- of it was speift; and you went away with aU the nbjw 
Btances, wherein h^tor y serve s to i>urge the mind of In your ears, stunned aiid uninfojcmetl* ^ hever'leifl 
those natiqmfcl^rtian and pitjudiceB'thatAc^^ him that 1 was not ready to sivy to him, Pieu vmtaftMH 
[ iqp trWos^^ct inlwirodxrcafn)^ i t/racc de de^'cnir moim savant! —[‘ God grant you a 

plwlSie most pajrt'Tather than removes; be- tUcrcusc of learning!’]—awishtbat LaMothe le Vayer 

C^use it is for the most part confined, like our educa- mentions upon some occasion or other, and that he 


tion. But 1 apprehend growing too j)roUx, and shall 
therefore conclude this head by obsen lTflg^, that though 
an early and proper application to the study of his- 
toiy will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partiality in favour of our own 
country, and , a. ^»ek ms p re j udice against others, yet 
the same study will create in vi'sjk^jijdjuJCimce^of atlVc- diate and ready 
tipn own country, 'rheic is a storyTold^of 

Ahgairus. j^STifOUgElk several boasts taken in diffc- inns useful a 

rent places to Home, they say, and let them loose 
before Augustus ; every beast ran immediately to that 
part of the circus where a parcel of earth taken from 
his native soil had been laid. Credat Judai%'< Apdla. 

This tale might pass on Josephus ; for in him, I be¬ 
lieve, I read it; but surely the love of our country is 
a lesson of reasoii, not an institution of 
cation and habit, obligation and jritcfcst, attiich^iiTTo 
it, hdl‘mstinct." It* is,*'bwev^ toTVe 

chlfivatedi and the prosperity of all societies, as well 
as the grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, 
that piators by their eloquenc e^ a nd poets 1^^ thei r 
enthpsie^lIJ, hayjp_ to work iip tKTs precepf 

of Jlhorality into a mssioh. But the 

examples which we 'fin din lustory, improved J)y the 
lively descriptions ^kad the just applauses or ceillimres 
cl* historians, will have a much better and more j*er- 
manent effect than declamation, or song, or the dry 
ethics of mere philosophy. 


would have done w’ell to have applied to himself upon 
man'^. 

1I«! who reads with discernment and choice, will 
acquire Icss^CHtiung, Lut more knoWlecbje;‘tthd as 
this knowledge is collected with design, andcultivateq* 
with art and method, it will ho at all times of imme- 
use to liimself and others. 

arms in maga/ines we place, 

All ranged in order, and disposetf with grace; 

Nor Thus'nimte thc~curious eye to please, 
lUit to be found, when need rcrpiires, with case. 

You reiueniber the verses, iny lord, in our friend’s 
Kssay on Criticism, which was the work of hU child¬ 
hood almost ; but is such a monunient of good sense 
and poetry_, us no other, fliai 1 know', has rui«i^<l in his 
ri})er years. 

lie who reads without this discennnent and choice*, 
and, like Bod ipj i^ p u j.ul, resolves to read all, will not 
have time, lio, nor capacity neither, to do anything 
else, lie will not be able to think, without wTiich it 
is impertinent to read ; nor to iliBt, without which it 
is iiYijK'rtinent to think. He will assemhlc materials 
with much pains, and juirclnusc them at mucli expenw?, 
and have neither leisure nor skill to frame them into 
proper scantlings, or to prepare them for use. To 
what pur[>ose should he husband his time, or leam 
nrchitectqre ? he has no design to build. But thou, 
to what puq>o.sep^ll these quarries of stone, all these 
mounUiiiis of mid and lime, all these forests of oak 
and deal I 


I Un rtnamahlvntss 


of Coot plaints of the Shavtness of 
Unman Life.\ 


I thi 
time 


k very differently from most men, of the 
we have to pass, and the busiijjias wc have 


[Absurdity of Ikehss Leanuny.] 

Some [histories] are to be .readj soiue arc tjQ-bc, 
ftudjfidy and some may be neg lected entirel^not o 
wiTOoS _dfitrinieut, but wtiTlVffvaiitagtC J?dRVi&' arc 
fcKe proper objects of one Trilirril CUt-ib-sity, some of an¬ 
other’s, and some of all men’s ; but all hisitpryjs not 

Itn object of curiosi^ for any-iqiin. He who Jmpro- n. 

per^^v^ItUI^^ maltes it so, iiidu7j[^'s[|[^; to do, in this wdrT(Tr" T think w^'Tiave more of one, 

-f — ; the curiosity of one, like tlm lm7f“less of the other, than is commonly supposed. 

otherT^yaKg urs ravens and without Our want of time, and the shortness of human life, ; 
distinction, whatever falls in i i way, but neither of are some of the jprincipal commonplace coinplaints, ; 
them digests. They he emdi^ and w-liich iVe prefeFSgainsitlie established order of things; 

nourish and irt^oxe nwnfiS^ they are th<^run»blhigs qf the vulgar, and the pathe- ' 

TSbnrt suini’cliaracters 1 have Known, tbougK it is not jtijc l^eijild^hs of the philosopher; but they are ijp- j 
ihe most commau extreme^into which*1rnen ore apt to "pertinent andJillpiqua in both. The man of busiii^M | 
One of them I knew in this country, lie jomi Kl "tfCIS^pisesbli^ inaii of pleasure for squandering his time | 
jgXinore than athletic s treng th of body a prodigious away; the man of pleasure pities or laughs at the * 

batlTa proOigiourind^ri^^^ . Tie bad man of bu.sinesH for the same thmgT i 

read aIino«rconlianGy vb or fourteen hours a-day j cu^jauperciliously and absurdly to find fauirwlth the ‘ 
for five-and-twenty or thirty years, and had heaped j Supreme Being for having given them so little time, 
as muc]^ljeMIii Pg_as co uld be crovvded info a ^ The philosopher, who mispends it very often ns much 
-iti the'course of my acquaintance with hiiu, as the others, joins in the same cry, and authorises 
ted him once or twice, not oftener; for I found this impiety. Theophrastus thought it extremcTy'Hirff' 
thU mass of learning of as little use to me as to the to “die at ninety, ami to go out of the world when he 

owner. The man was cominuiucative enqi^h ; but had just learned how to live in it. HIs master Aris* 


jugli; b 

ndthiii| was distinct in his mind. How could it be 
oHierwisel had never spared time to think ; all ^s 


Jnll , , ^ , in go many in8tances;r^^Bl proportion of things, ac* 

for they rep^t exactly the hour of the day, and tell cording to their several relatiortf to one another, that 
you Tioither more nor less than you desire to know, philosophy should lead us to qpnclude this proportion 
when you asked this man a question, fee over- preserved, even where we cai&t discern it ; instead 
' , feSfe t>e of leading us to conclude thafit is not preserved inhere 

—gjiwtion rec to his me-J we do not discern it, or we think that w« see' 


totle found fault with nature for treating man in this 
respect worse than several other animals ; both venr 
liuphiksqphicallyl and I love Seneca the Betterror 
hispaml with the Stagiiit e on this head. We sec, 
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tli« contraiy. To conclude otherwine is shocking pre- 
mroption . It in to presume that the eystcm 01 the 
umvcSo would ha\e been more wisely contrived, if 
creatures of our low rank among intellectual natunw^ 
had been called to the councils of fBelWrosl RigJTjlir" 
that the Creator ought to nit'nd his work by the od- 
yice of the creature. That life which seems to our 
self-lo^e so short, when we compare it with the idcuK 
we frame of etenuty, or e^en with the duration of 
some other beings, w ill appear Huthcient,upon a less par¬ 
tial vicw,.ia.aU the ends of our crcatum, and of a lua t" 
niTODi tftJLQn in the Niiccesin^e courhC Of gcneoM^s. 
tIic term itseTT'iH Tong; we I'Chdcr It short; anu the 
want we c omplain of flows Jiom our nrofusion, Hot 
7ii^i|r ' I ftrffjkiTt spelldthrTfTtT : 

some of us dissipate yuf jUtates pn the 
the suncrfluiircsT^and then we uTPcompluin that we 
waul the necessaiies, of life. The much greatest part 
i nc\cr recluiiii, but die bankrupts to (lod and man. 
i Others reclaim lute, and they are aj»t to imagine,* 
when the^ make uj» their oceounth, and sec how their 
fund is diminished, that tluy have not enough re 
j inaining to Inc upon, because they hate not the whole. 

[ But the} d<iei\e themscUes; lln'y were richer than 
j they thought, and they arc not wt (Mior. Iftheyhiis- 
I band well the remainder, it will Ic fouinl sydd;**’**!' 
i for all jjie nct'essanes, and fui some of the'fupciflin. 

‘ tI<?S^“ anjji^luflcr too, pcrh.ijH, <»f life; but then the 
M THrmrr order of expense must Vie iinerted, and the 
r necessaniH of life must V>e pioiided, liefore tliev put 
tluinsihes to am eosl foi the Inliis or MiperfluitH s. 

Ix‘t us lea>c the men of ph'aMirc and of huMncs«, 

I who arc often candid mougli to own that tluy throw 
away then tune, and tin r< In to confess that tht\ 

I complain of tin 'supreme Being fm no otiier reason 
than this, that he has not (iroptirtioned his bounty to 
i their QXliaaaglUUM?’.” Let us consider the stholai and 
I’ Irtrllosopher, who, far from owning that he tliiows aii} 

J time away, repro\es others tor doinj: it; that htdeum 
mortal, who abjitains fiom the pLca^mes, and de*clincs 
the busijichs td the woifd, that he ma\ dedicate his 
' whole Tiim to life se.mli of iruth and the iinproie- 
I Incut of knowlcd^u' W hcn Mich a one complains of 
the shortness of human life in general, or of his re- 
j niaiinng sliare in paiticular, might 10 t a man, more 
1 reasonable, though less solemn, c \po'*tulate thus with 
him ‘ Your complaint is indeed consi'.tent with 
1 your practice ; hut }ou w'ould not posmldy renew >our 
complaint if }ou reviewed }t>ur jiru tice. '! |^hou gh 
re^ui^ yiakes a stholai, yet e\try stholar is init a 
I pliiTosojiihci:# nor eKry philosophcy a wise_inan, it 
<*osl you twenty >cais to il( 1 our^ajil tliQ >oluinCh on 
I one Ride of }our library ; }ou tame out a great critic 
in Latin and (Jieek, in the oriental tongues, 111 history 
1 and chromdogy; bpt you wei*e not satisfied You con- 
i fessed that these wen* tVic Uta(r nihd and 

>011 wanted moic time to acquire other knowledge. 
You have had this time; you have passed twenty 
j years more on the other hide of your hbrnry, among 
I plMloiM?i*her% jrabbis,^ commentators, »choolino n. aud 
wj hole leg iona^iof iaoderp doctoiw. Tou are extremely 
w«Trf?rsc<l in all that lias been wTitten concerning 
the nature of God, and of the soul of man, about 
matter an^J^jD^^ and spirits and .and ■ 

lucoi^rcal subataucc^ and the 
jrsafi&l^tEiOie profinmilsiieciniitloh You are a master 
of th^l'lJIfliroversies tnaTTrave arisen about iiature 
f irfd jgmee, abo ut j^iyodesinuitiofi and free will, and ^ 
hbstfuse questious-ihaHia ve n iajlc- jo much 
^ I *t? hooferjlld dni^ 

vj^pT^Touaro going fast as tlie^HSfirmUi^ ‘ 

you nave contracted will permit, in the same course 
of study; but you begin to foresee that you shall 
want time, and you make grievous complaints of the 
Bhortness of human life. Give me leave now to ask 
yeu how many thousand years God must prolong your [ 


L-. life in order to r^opplji^ jrptt h is wisdom yd g ood, 
e It is ^ainj at least probable,*!^ 

f as long as that of the most aged of the patriarch 
^ would be too short to answer your purposes; sinee 
r the researches and disputes in which you are etiga^I*^ 

" have been already for a much longer time the objects 
r of learned inquiries, and remain still as imperfect a nd 
» UTidetermined as they were at first, filhi TeTIni^ ask 
T you agaTHTand deceive neither yourself nor me, have 
■- yon, in the course of these forty years, once examined 
it*" Bhc pniigjilfia and the fiuidBirTlfntflWb**^** On 

!. wliTcTi aTl fbosc questions depend, wit^ an absolu^ 
c ii^flcrcntc of juj^m ciit, and with 
;t ’'ncssj'''witli tHe sauie fKat you haie employed in exa- 
Jhvffing the \arious t on sequences drawn from oem, 
a and the heterodox opinions about them ^ Rave you 
c not taken them for granted m the whole course of 
t your studies ? Oi, if you have looked now* and then 
I- on the state of the proofs brought to maintain them, 
have you not done it as a mathematician looks over a 
r dciiiouhtrutioii formerly nimle— to refresh h is me m ory, 

^ If you h^^thus cxamTneo, i 
it may ajiiicar manellous to <• 3ine that you have | 
i spent so much time in many parts*of those studies, | 
- which ha\e 1 educed \ou to tb*y ^ _ i 

t II ich licaL3UAL we* kJAt-'S. Butv^you have not thus 
’ ♦ ralffuicd, it mu't be evident to all, nay, to yourself 1 
c on the least cool re tlection, that }ou are still, notwith> > 
c htanding all }our learning, in a state of ignorance, 
t 1 01 knowlulgc can abiiic produce knowk-dge; and 
without HU( h an examination of axioms and facts, }ou 
S can liaie none about infercnccH.’ 

' In this manner one might expostulate very reason- 


the shortness of human life, in a vciy ridiculous but 
a tnic light. 

[/^/((rAitns of a Patiiof.^ 

Neither Montaigne in writing his essays, nor Des- 
cuitcs m building new* worlds, nor Burnet in framing 
an untcdilu% ian earth, no, nor Newton in discovering 
and establishing the i^rue laws of nature on experi¬ 
ment and a sublimer geoinetr}*, felt more inlgiisdiUiAL, 
jo}!^ than he feels who is a real patriot, who all 

Sif hia^n derst andi ng, and 
Uiduglit!!. anil acrio^ toTbje ]^ >o3 of his couiij^ 4 |[^ 
tThCTl“sTtch''TX''Hmr^ a political scKlSmifi!^ and 
adjusts lanous and seemingly independent parts in it 
to one great an d good design, he is transported bv 
imaginatio n, of^absoi^^ in medltation^s much aHa 
as agr^aldy'tiT'ttiey anilThc satUTacuon that arises I 
fiom the ditfercnt importance of these objects, in 
e^ery step of the work, is vastly in his fkvour. It is 
here that the speculative philosopher’s labour and | 
pleasure end. But he who speculates in order to act, 
goes un and carries his scheme into execution. His 
labour continues^, it yari^Jt increases; but so doee 
his jdeSSiiret^. ’iHecxccuuoii, indeed, is often tra- 
tcrsci L^4»y.>.un^CBeen and untoward 
W the perv erseinoM or triPWchery afiniS]|||sAJUld 
'pow rer or mal ice of eiiennes ; but the first and the laak 
oFThese animate, ami fidAl ity gC 

q]|en-^ngjke amends for 

^f others . kVhnsra^'grearevent w tiT BUspefiUT^M 
adCToJrwarras, and the very suspense, made up of 
hope and fear, rqiyintaiq im pnp%5^|ng 

11* the event is decided BUceessfttllyVludMt 
Inan enjoys pleasure proportionable to the go^ he hai 
done—a pleasure like to that which is attributed to 
the Supreme Being on a survey of his works. If the 
event is decided otherwise, and usurping oougt |i dny 
overbwm^ 
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!uixed^.t®^ 0 Otlio his mind and ^ttpja!Qsrt.liU 
For al&cmgli tlie couirae dT s^to aflairs be 
Vbo meddle in Uiem like a lottery, yet it is 
a lottery herein no good man can be a loser; he 
mav reTiled, it is true, instead of being applauded, 

ana tnay suffer Tiolenoe of many kinds. J!LJKiIL.j^o 

Witt j ^icBoi iiu>>hJAt-Aa 1ttaf 
i^TpjQRTgS^ dragged 

n, eiUiJjcSuaism-i^^ 

ai^ thmi yrho.impl 

i 1i^d'”Wid"lnumpli6d coin- 


[ lFt«e, J^istinguished fi'om Ownning Miniskn.'] 

We may observe much the same difference between 
wisdom and cunning, both m to the objects they pro¬ 
pose and to the means they employ, as we observe 
between the visual powers of different men. One sees 
distinctly the objects that are near to him, their 
immediate relations, and their direct tendencies: and 
a sight like this serves well enough the purpose of 
those who concern themselves no furtlier. The cunninj 
minister is one of those : he neither sees, nor is con¬ 
cerned to see, any further tlian his personal interests 
and the support of his administration require. If 
such a man overcomes any actual difficulty, avoids 
any immediate distress, or, without doing either of 
these effectually, gains a little time, b}' ail .the low 
artifice which cunning is ready to suggest and bastmess 
of mind to employ, he triumphs, and is flattered by 
his mercenary train on the great event ; which 
amounts often to no more than this, that he got into 
distress by one series of faults, and out of it by an 
other. The wise minister sees, and is concerned to 
see, further, because govemmont has a further concern : 


and was born in 1690. She waa educated, like her 
brothers, in the Latin, Greek, and French lauguegei* 
In 1712 she married Mr Edward Wottley Montiiiiita* 
and on her husband being appointed a commiaaion^ 
of the treasury, she was iutroduced tcf the courtly 
and iMilishod circles, and made the friendship of Ad¬ 
dison, Pope, Gay, and the other dlstiuguished Ute|a|i 
of that period. Hdr'p&fsdhal beauty 



L.'oly .M.try ^VorkI'.>y Montagu. 


he sees the objects that are distant as well as those 
that are near, and all their remote relations, an<l 
even their indirect tendencies. He thinks of fame hh 
well as of applause, and prefers that, which to be en- 
j^ed must given, to that which may be bought, 
lie considers his admiiiistmtion a.s a single day in the 
great year of government ; but as a day that is 
affected by those which went before, and that must 
affect those which are to follow. lie combines, there¬ 
fore, and compares all these objects, relations, and 
tendencies ; and the judgment he makes on an en¬ 
tire, not a partial survey of them, is the rule of liis 
conduct. That scheme of the reason of state, which 
lies open before a wise minister, contains all the great 
principles of government, and all the great interests of 
his oountiy: so that, as he prepares some events, he 
prepares against others, whether they be likely to hap¬ 
pen during his administration, or in some future 
time. 


XJa>Y HARr WORTLEY MONTAGl/. 

Few persons, and especially ladies, have so 

wit, fancy. ^ 

livdyppjKgrs « Lai>y Mary Wort- 

EEt Montact^I In epistolary composition she has 
Y c r y fe w ^uals, and scarcely a superior. Horace 
Waipme“®(Syl)fe mpr§ witty anffiagcawfie, A^ Cow- 
per iPore and dc^htf^; 

yet ya^ri^ty rS the 

oBjSsIs desarfl^ln LaHjJtaiy> letters, 

thw disjpJ^^. the Just ire- 

grace m her style, 

1«CTI6M in Kg yiettOTwHW that 

Englaiid has yet produced, This accomplished lady 
was the eldfst dimghter of the Duke <k Kingston, 


of hciM^uivcrsatiqu Uu;a.Ulxri,vaIIcd. Tn 1716, 
Iier'htzsh.md tviis .'i]>p()iiitcd anibassmTorTb the Porte, 
and La<ly Mary lu eompariied him to (^mstantinoplc. 
During her journey and her residence in the Levant, 
she corrvspi'uded with her sLstir the Countess of 
Mar, Lady Mr Pojw, ike., delineating European 
and Turkish s‘‘ ucry atul mannerM w ith ncctuacy aivd 
minuteness. On observing among the villageri 5h 
TufteyTIie practice of inoculating if’or the small-pox, 
she became conviiu'etVof its utility and efficacy, and 
applied it to her t)wn son, at that time about three 
years old. By gn at exertions, La<lv Maiy' afterwards 
cfitablislicd the practice of inoculation in Enghuid, 
and 4x>nfcrre^,al4iAUn^ on her native coiiutry 

aiid^£3S5kind. In 1718,TitffiTrrrband being recalled 
froiSThis endaiT^y she returned to England, and, by 
the advice of Pope, settled at Twickenham. The 
rival wits did not long continue friends. Pope seems 
to have entertained for Lady Mary a 
tjian-dirkjidship. Me w^rote hi^i^-j[^wii pann^nijf" 
andhalf-cQiH»caledlove-lettersloirer, juiiT^elreahy 
Hiem'wIlhMsnenf^^c^^^ On on© oc¬ 

casion, lie fs «;ud loTiavo made cTtcwder declaration^ 
wdiich Ihre w Hik, lady^ into an immederate fit 
laughter, ahdinado the sensitive poef ever 
l^eT Sraplih^ahle eneipy. Lady Mary also wrote verses, 
town eclogues, and epigrams, and Poiie confessed 
that she liad too much wit for Jjlmr--Thc Cp<?|, 

_ __ sarciwtic pow ers, proved an 

aliaeia. 

% III 1739, her hcaftn having dc^_^ 

ly Mary again left England to reside abroad. Her 
husband (who seems to have been little more ih|g 

and settle at Louverte, in the T^tiliiii ten^tory^ 

fiKO 



itfCKU^sotTB yrairms. 
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whence »he coireBponded freely and fWly with her 
Ihtnale hriends and relatireB. Mr Monta^ died in 
1761, and Lady Mary wan prevailed upon by her 
daughter, the Countess of Bute, to return to England. 
She arrived in Octolier 1761, but died in the follow- 
ing year. Her letters were first printed surreydi- 
tiously in 1763. A more comydete edition of her 
works was published in five volumes in 1803; and 
another, edited by her great-grandson, Lord Wharn- 
difle, with additional letters and information, in 1837. 
The letters from C'onstantinople and France have 
been printed in various shapes. 
of I^ady Mary are visible througliout the whole oT 
MMyL.X^rreapondc,pc^, is bften a want gf 

jitf'ininine soitness and delicacy. Her desire to con- 
)|tOci!(Cimdah or to paint graphicalTyvTeads her'ititO 
‘oflfcn.sTvd dtdatls, Whl(Jh the inore fecorrm^Ktas^ of 
the pfCiCnt age can hardly tolcnrte. " 'She described 
what she saw ECnd'heard without being scrupulous; 
and \\€T Understandinjj^ .auad 

le ^m^ s as to re!limmcnrjirTi 1 ft.hTts dr expressigu,^, 

iuwl ua- 

fa’ling. As nuxlels <7rtTio“ epistolary sUde, eiwy*. 
familiar, and elegant, no less than, as JJiCJTDres of 
foreign scenihy ttttd mwiiiers, and fashiona gossip, 
tlie letters of Lady Mary must, ho we ver, ever ma in¬ 
t ain a high pla ce in our natioivaCTterBt>*iPe» 
anrT7in^>^^/A(TA-, n()T'7Titdidactic, essay b, ui- 
liyeucd by foroaid and daliorate Wif, like 

the corresjKindence of Poja*. 

[^To K. 11 '. Mon((i»jUy L'ifq. —//< ijwtsjxrt of Murrifijc.] 

* * i)w part of my chanwter is not so good, 

jior t'other bad, a-< you fancy it. .Slooild wo ever 
live together, you would be disaj>pointe<l both ways; 
you would fiiul au easy emiality <d’teinper yoy[ <jUjL.Il0t 
eypccL ajid a thoviiiwid jTauTt^vtJU do lud mmglne. 
Ym7lEnmk if married lUe I should be passion¬ 
ately fond of you one month, and of somebody else 
the next. Neither wcaild happen. 1 can esteem, 1 
ca« WtkJCrien<l; but 1 don't kmm whether 1 can Iqvc. 
I'’x]»ect all that is coniplalsunt and ciiST, but never 
what is fotid, in me. You judge yerv wrong of inj 
Jlieart, when you sujiposo mn capable of ylt^WjrTffThte- 
niUt, and thj^ft anything could oblige, ine to flatter any- 
budyX Was f ihirmost indigent crentufC^I^ fli'C tvorirt, 
Tshould answer you as I do now, without adding or 
diininisliing. I jtuuincai>uble of artj^and his because 
1 will not 1.>o rup ab ly oT^t.~^ Troind 1 TleCCSive one niT- 
irute, I should never rt^gain my owui good ojunion; 
and who could bear to live witli one they despised! 

If you can resolve to live with a companion that 
j will have all the deference dun lu ypyir superiority.gf 
epod simac*] Bind that youf )>roposals can he agreeable 
to TEiose ou whom I depend, 1 have nothing to say 
against them. 

Ab to travelUiig, Hi.s what I should do with great 
pleasure, and could easily quit London upon your ac¬ 
count ; hut a retirement in the'country is not so dis- 
agrecablo to me, as I know a few months w'ould make 
it tiresome to you. Whore people arc tied for life, 
*ti» their nmtual interest not to grow weary of one 
another. If I had all the personal charms that 1 
want, a face is tqo^iijht a fpujjjdbitipn for happiness. 
You if®uTd' 1 Wy'"Roon tirH with seeing"eVery dayIhe 
tame thing. Whore you saw nothing else, you would 
have leisuM to remark all the defects: which would 
increaso Jn proportion as the novelty lessened, which 
is always a great charm. I should have the displea¬ 
sure of seeing a coldness, which, though I could not 
reasonably blam© you fbr, being involuntary, yet it 
would render me uneasy 5 and the more, because I 
know a lov ^ 

^ven innOTftt* hasmtttSSSSEed; but thew 


ITo the Same —0» 

* If we marry, our happiness must oonsisi In 
loving on© another: ’tis principally my concern to 
think 0 ^ the most probable method of making that 
love eternal. You object against living in Ijondon; 

I am not fond of it raysolf, and readily give it up to 
you, though I am assured there needs more art to 
keep a fondness alive in solitude, where it generally 
preys upon itself. There is one article absolutely 
necessary—to b^ever^ beloved. 01 m 
agree able. THere is' no such jjfcwng^s .b^ 

a W gopd huinoun 

sweetness of temper, enlivened by chberfumOTS Wtit- 
CTrr wntUTat fnnds~«rf gaiety onc”i^^ ’tie 

neccsisary ~ cnlefiained ‘ agreeable objects. 

Anybody capable of tasting pleasure, when they con^ 
fine thcin-selves to one place, should take care *tis the 
place in the world the most agreeable. WhatCter 
you may now think (now, perhaps, you have some 
fondness for me), t hough y oj jUC^lave. shouM continue 
in its fail force, there arehours when the most beloved 
mIsS&sa Iwould be troublesome People aie hot Ibr 

<h'CT(^r is it in imnmn haiu that they, 
disposed to be fond ; you would be glail to hnd in me 
♦ ’.e friend and the cora]>anion. To be agr^ably the 
lost, it is necessary to be gay and entfirtaiamge^* 
raTpetual solitiid -, in a phu:e vT^icre you see nothing 
toniise yoiir spirTts, at length wears them out, ana 
conversation insensibly fall.s into (luL Land msipid. 
When I have no more to say to you, youwiiriike me 
no longer. IJow dreadful You will 

reflect, for iny s^e youTiavc abamloneti the conversa¬ 
tion of a friend that you liked, and your situation in 
a country where all things would have contributed to 
make your life pass in (the tnie tH)lupti) a anm^jpth 
tran quilli ty, I shall lose the vivacity whichllfioald 
'gtt tgfe uTyou, tnll hatO' hotning to retJdmr 

p^se yoq'^f .what you-have Ibsl. Yiiiy flSW'p^pTe 
tESf'Irtfve settled entirely in the countiy, but have 
groan at length weary of one another. Ifhe Iwjy^s 
con»«mtion ^:i^craUy fa^ ^himsand I n^rtL 
hent eflcctj'of idleness^ and tlie genUlfffan nuIFt» 
Iqvc wi0 7 l^ia doga and laa. horses, attd orrtfbf 
(LYSrything cl^c. I am not now arguing in favour of 
the town ; you have answered me as to that point. 
In respect of your health, His the first thing to be 
considered, and I shall never ask you to do anything 
injurious to that. But 'tis ray opinion, 'tie necessary 
to be happy, that we neither of us think any place 
more agreeable than that where we are. • * 

[To Mr Popt—Eastern am? Lan^'uage.'] 

Adrianoplr, April 1,0.8., 1717» 

* I no longer look upon Theocritus as a rO- 
mantk' writer; he has only given a plain image of 
the way of life amongst the peasants of his country, 
who, before oppression had retiuced them to want, 
a'cre, I suppose, all employed as the better sort of 
them are now. I don’t doubt, had he been born a 
Briton, but his Idylliums hdd been filled with deficrip- 
tlons of thrashing and churning, both which are un¬ 
known here, the corn being all trodden out oxen; 
the butter {I speak it with sorrow) unhe^ of. 

1 read over your Homer here with an infinite plea¬ 
sure, and find several little passages explained ^at 
I did not before entirely comprehend the beswity 
many of the customs, and much of the dress then iii 
fashion, being yet retained. I don’t wonder to find 
more remains here of an age so distant, than^^ to b| 
found in any other country; the Turks not iakihg thiit, 
pains to introduce their own makers, aa hai be^;. 
generally practised by other nations, that 
wemselves more polite. It would be too iedlbiui *1^' 
you to point out all the passages that i^date td 
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custom?. But I can assure prou that the prin- 
CMses and great ladies pass their tune at their looms, 
embroidering veils and robes, suriounded by their 
maids, wl^ch are always very numerous, in the same 
manner as we find Andi-oinache and Helen described. 
The description of the belt of Menelaus exactly re¬ 
sembles those that are now won^ by the great men, 
fisatened before with broad golden clasps, and eiii- 
broidere<l round with rich work. The wmwy veil that 
Helen throws over her face is still fashionable; and 
I never see half-a-dozen of old bashaw’s (as I do very 
often) with their reverend beards, sitting basking in 
the sun, but I recollect good king Priam and hi; 
couusellore. Their manner of dancing is certainly 
the same that Diana is sung to have danced on the 
banks of Eurotas. The great lady still leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troop of young girls, who 
imitate her steps, and, if she sings, ninke up the 
chorus. The tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet 
with something in them wonderfully soft. The 8tej»s 
are varied according to the pleasure of her tliat leads 
the dai»ce, but always in exact time, and infinitely 
more agreeable than any of our dances, at Icjist in my 
opinion. I sometimes make one in the train, but am 
not skilful enough to lead; these are the (Jivcian 
dances, the Turkish being very <lifi*ereut. 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the 
eostcni manners give a great light into many Scrip¬ 
ture passages that appear odd to us, their phrases 
being commonly wdiat we should call ."^crij)ture lan¬ 
guage. The vulgar Turk is very difi’erent from what 
is spoken at court, or amongst the people of figure, 
who always mix so much Arabic and Persian in their 
discourse, that it may very well be culled another 
language. And ’tis as ridiculous to make iwe of the 
expressions commonly used, in .speaking to a great 
man or lady, as it w'ould be to speak l>road York¬ 
shire or Somersetshire in the drawing-room. Ilesides 
this distinction, they have what tlu'y call the suUimf^ 
that is, a stylo proper for poetry, and which is the 
exact Scripture style. 1 believe you will be pleased 
to see a genuine example of this; and I am very 
glad I have it in niy power to satisfy your curiohity, 
by sending you a faithful copy of the verses that 
Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has made f<*r 
the young princess, his contracted wife, whom he is 
not yet permitted to visit without witnesses, though 
she is gone home to his house. He is a man of wit 
and learning; and w'hether or no he is capable of 
wrriting good vei-se, you may be sure that on such an 
occasion he tvould not want the assistance of tlie best 
poets in the empire. Thus the versos may be hioked 
upon as a sample of their finest poetrj-; and I donT 
doubt youUl be of my mind, that it is mo.st wonder¬ 
fully resembling the Song of Solomon^ which was also 
addressed to a royal bride. 

The nightingale now wanders in the vines: 
pier passion is to seek roses. 

I went down to admire the beauty of the vines ; 

The sweetness of jour charms has ravished iny soul. 

Your eyes are black and lovely, 

But wild and disdainful as those of a stag.* 

The wished possession is delayed from day to day ; 
The cruel saltan Achmet will not permit me 
To see those cheeks, more vermilion than roses. 

I dare not sjiatch one of your kisses; 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my soul, 
your eyes are black and lovely, 

But vrild and disdainful as those of a stag. 

1 SJr W* Jones, in the Prefuee to his Persian Grammar, 
ofileoia to this tranilation. The axiireseiou is merely anaLogoiis 
to the Hoojpit of llonuMT. 


The wretched Ibrahim sighs in these verses: 

One dart from your eyes has pierced through iny 
heart. 

Ah ! when will the hour of pofwesslon arrive T 
Must I yet wait a long time? 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my souL 

Ah, sultana ! stag-eyed—an angel amount angels 1 
I desire, and my desire remains unsatisfied. 

Can you take delight to prey upon my heart I 

My erics pierce the heavens ! 

My eyes are w ithout sleep! 

Turn to me, sultana—let me gaze on thy beauty. 

Adieu— 1 down to the grave. ^ 

If you cull me, I return. 

My heart is—hot as sulphur; sigh, and it will flame. 

Crowm of my life !—fair light of my eyes I 
My .sultamil—iiiy princess! 

I rub iny ftiec against the earth—I am drowned in 
seulding tears—I rave! 

Have you no compassion? Will you not turn to look 
U]>on me ? 

I liavc taken abundance of pains to get these verses 
ill a literal translation ; and if you were ucquaiuted 
with my interpreters, I might spare myself the trouble 
of assuring you, that they have received no poetical 
touches from their hands. * * 

[7b Afrs S. C.—Inoculation far the Suvtll-pox.^ 

AoniANmu-K, Apcil 1, O. B., 1717. 

* A})ropos of distempers, I am going to tell 
Y<m a thing that will make you wi.sh yourself here. 
The smnll-po.\, so fatal and so general amongst Us, 
is here entirely harmless, by the invc‘nti(>n of 
i«</, which is the term they give it. There is a set of 
old women who make it their business to pt^rform the 
operation every autumn, in tlie month of lseptcml)er, 
when the great heat is iibat(‘<i. People send to one 
another to kmnv if any of their family has a mind to 
have the smull-pox ; tiny make parties for this pur¬ 
pose, and when they are met (eominonly fifteen or 
sixteen together), the old woman comes with a nut¬ 
shell full of the matter of the Uist sort of small-pox, 
and asks what vein you please to liavc opened. She 
immediately rips open that you oiler to her with a 
large neeille (which gives you no more pain than a 
common scratch), and* puts into the vein a« much 
matter as can lie upon the head of her needle, and 
after that binds up the little w'ound with a hollow bit 
of shell ; and in tins manner opens four or five veins. 
The (ireeiams have commonly the superstition of 
opening one in the middle of the forehead, ono in 
eiurh arm, and one on the breast, to mark the sign of 
the cro8.s ; but this has a very ill etFect, all these 
wounds leaving little scars, and is not done by i)m«c 
that are not superstitious, who choose to have them 
in the legs, or that part of the ana that is concealed. 
The children or young patients ])lay together all the 
rest of the day, and arc in perfect health to the 
eighth. Then the fever bcgiiiH to seize them, and 
they keep their beds two days, very aeldom three. 
They have very rarely above twenty or thirty in their 
faces, which never mark; and in eight days’ time, 
they arc os well as before their illness. Where they 
are wounded, there remain running sores during the 
distemper, which I don’t doubt is a great relief to H, 
Every year thousands undergo this operation ; and 
the French ainbassodor says pleasantly, that they 
take the siuall-pox hero by way of diversion, ae they 
take the waters in other countriee. There is no ex¬ 
ample of any one that has died In it ; and you. may 
believe 1 am well satisfied of the safety of this expe- 
rimenty since 1 intend to tiy it on my dear little 
son. 
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I am patriot enough to take pal nn to bring this use¬ 
ful inveution into fashion in England; and 1 should 
not fail to write to Home of our doctorH very particu¬ 
larly about it, if I knew any one of them that I 
thought had virtue enough to destroy Huch a conRvder- 
ablc branch of their revenue for the good of mankind. 
But that distemijcr is too beneficial to them, not to 
expose to all their re»entincnt the hardy wight that 
should undertake to put an end to it. Perhaps, if I 
live to 1‘eturn, 1 may, however, have courage to war 
with them. Upon this occasion, admire the heroism 
in the heart of your friend, &c. 

a 

[To Ladtj Rick—France in 17HI.] 

• Off. 10, o. S., 1718. 

♦ * 'fhe air of Paris has alrciwly ha*! a good clfect 

upon me; for I was never in better health, though I 
have been extremely ill all the road from I.yoiis to 
this place. You may judge liow agrc€*ahle the jour¬ 
ney ha.H Ixjen to me, which did not want that addition 
to make me dislike it. I think nothing ho terrible ii.s 
objects of misoiy, except oiuj liad the (l«td-like attri¬ 
bute of being capable to redress them ; and all the 
country villages of France show nothing else. While 
the post-horses are changed, the whole tf)vvn comes out 
to l>eg, with such nuscTable .•starved face.**, and thin tat¬ 
tered clothes, they need no other ehxnicnce to |>erHuade 
one of the wretchedness of their condilnm. This is all 
the French magnificence till you conie to Fountain- 
blenu, where you are showeil one thousand fi\e hun¬ 
dred rooms in the king''s hunting palace, 'fhe apart¬ 
ments of the royal family are very large, and richly 
gilt; hut I saw' nothing in the architecture or paint¬ 
ing worth roinemhering. * * 

I have seen all the Iveautics, and such-(I can’t 

help making use of the coarse word) nauseous crea¬ 
tures ! so fantastically absurd in their dress! so mon¬ 
strously unnatural in their paints! their hair cut 
i<»hoi*t, and eurletl round their faces, and so loaded with 
powder, that it makes it l<H>k like white w'ool! and on 
thcircheeks to theirchins, unmercifully laid on a sli'.n- 
ing re<l japan,that glistens in a most flaming manner,so 
that they seem to have no rt semblance to human faces. 

I am apt to believe that they took the first hint of 
their dress from a fair sheep newdy ruddled. ’lis 
with j)lea.surc 1 recollect my dear pretty country¬ 
women ; and if I was writing to any body else, 1 should 
Ray that these gmtesque daubers give me .still a higher 
esteem of the natural chunns of dear Lady llich’s 
I auburn hair, and the lively odours of her unsullied 
I complexion. 

I [7b the CounfcM of Btifc "Conaolhuj her in AfTotion.^i 

, liOevanK, 20 , 1752 . 

My dear Child—’Tin irnposHihlo to tell you to what 
I degree I share with you in the misfortune that ha.s 
happened. I do not doubt your owui I'eason will sug- 
; gest to you all the alleviations that can serve on sti 
sad an otreasion, and will not trouble you with the 
I commonplace topics that are used, generally to no 

* purriose, in lettem of consolation, llisappointments 
ougnt to be less seiisibly felt at niy age than youiw; 

I yet 1 own I am so far atfected by this, that I have 
I need of all my philoHophy to support it. tiowever, 
let me beg of you not to indulge a viseleRfl grjef, to 
the prejudice of your health, which is so neceamry to 
your family. Everything may turn out better than 
you expect. We see so darkly into futurity, we never 
know when we have real cause to rejoice or lament. 
The wor«t appearances have often happy conscquenceH, 
as the best lead many times into the greatest misfor¬ 
tunes. Human prudence is rery straitlv bounded. 
What is most in our power, though little so, is the 
diei^itioti of Oiir own minds. Bo not give way to 


melancholy; seek amusements; be willing ^ be 
diverted, and insensibly you will become so. ^eak 
people only place a ment in afiliction. A grateful 
remembrance, and whatever honour we ckn pay to 
their memory, is all that is owing to the dead. Tears 
and sorrow are no duties to them, and make us in¬ 
capable of those we owe to the living. 

1 give you thanks for your care of my books. I 
yet retain, and carefully cherish, ray taste for read- 
itig. If relays of eyes were to be hired like post- 
horses, I would never admit any but silent cornpa- 
nioriM; they afford a constant variety of entertain¬ 
ment, which is almost the only one pleasing in the 
enjoyment, and inrtlfensive in the consequence. I am 
sorry your sight will not permit you a great use of it: 
the prattle of your little ones, and friendship oi Lord 
Bute, will supply the place of it. jMy dear child, en¬ 
deavour to raise your spirits, and l>clicve this advice 
corne.H from the tenderness of your most affectionate i 
mother. 

[To (he Same — On Female Edw:ativn.'\ 

I.oirVEr;K, Jan. 28, N. S.^ 17JW- 

I>oar riiild—Yh^u have given me a great deal of 
satl.sl'action by your iiccount of your eldest daughter. 

^ uni particularly leased to hear she i.s a good arith- 
meticiau ; it is the be.st proof of understanduig ; the 
knowledge of mini hers is one of the chief distinctions 
between us and brutes. If there is anything in blood, 
you may reasonably e.xjicct your children should be en¬ 
dowed with an uncoTumon sluire of good sense. Mr 
Wortley’s family and mine have both produced some 
of the greatest men that have been bom in England ; 

I mean .\dmiral Sandwich, and my grandfather, who 
was distinguished hv the name of Wiae WTlliam. I 
have heard Lord Bute’s father mentioned as an extra¬ 
ordinary genius, though he had not many opportuni¬ 
ties of showing it ; ami his uncle, the present Duke of 
-drgvll, has one of the best heads I ever knevi\ 1 will 
therefore speak to you as su])po8ing Lady Mary not 
only capable, hut desirous of learning ; in that case 
by all means let her be indulged in it. You will tell 
me I did not make it a part of your education ; your 
prospect was ver)' dilferent from hers. As you had 
much in your circumstances to attract the highest 
otfers, it seemed your business to learn how to live in 
the worbl, Its it is hers to know how to be easy out of 
it. It is the common error of builders and parents to 
follow some plan they think beautiful (and perbaps 
is so), without considering that nothing is beautiful 
which i.s displaced. Hence we see so many edifices 
raised, that the raisers can never inhabit, being too 
largo for their fortunes. Vistas are laid open over 
barren heaths, and apartments contrived fora coolness 
very agreeable in Italy, but killing in the north of 
Britain : thus every woman endeavours to breed, her 
daughter a fine lady, qualifying her for a station in 
which she will never appear, and at the same time in- 
cajuicitnting her for that retirement to which she is 
destined. Learning, if she has a real taste for it, will 
not onl^ make her contented, but happy in it. No 
eiitertaiiuneut is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasujre 
so lasting. She will not want new fashions, nor re¬ 
gret the loss of exiiensivo divei^ions, or vari^y of 
company, if she can l>e amused with an author in her 
closet. To render this amusement complete, she 
shouhl be permitted to learn the languages. I have 
heard it lamented that bo^’s lose so many years in 
mere learning of words; this is no objection to a girl, 
whose time is not so precious: she cannot advance 
hei-self in any profession, and has therefore more houn 
to spare ; and as you say her memoiy is 
will be very agrecabljf employed this way, Thcare m 
two cautions to be given on this subject ; 
think herself learned when she can iMl Latini^ 
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Greek. X4kiiigooge8 are more properl j to be call- 
^ Tebiclea of learning than learning itself, as mav be 
otwemd in manj achoolmastera, who, thfiu gh pernap a 
<yltio siTijppa.TpmiLryiLrft the ^orantfellow8npo||,, 
goijoiMligiO^ 

IWoSm " - urther wisKTiWlSlinguist than to 
elStttilener to read books in their originals, that are p£t60 
cornn^pA^ and OTjCl always injured, by traiagiftyons. 
TfWTflSurs* applicatioh trmy moilit^^^ 
about much sooner than you can imagine, and she ^^^ll 
have leisure enough besides to run over the English 
poetry, which is a more important part of a woman’s 
educMlon than it is generally supposed. Many a 
young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of 
verses, which she would have laughed at if she had 
known it had been stolen from Mr Waller. I re¬ 
member* when I was a girl, I saved one of my com¬ 
panions from destruction, who communicated to me 
an epistle she was quite charmed with. As she had 
naturally a good taste, she observed the lines were 
not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, but had more 
thought and spirit than any of theirs. She was won- 
( derfuyy,dcligldftd..Kith.JSUch^..d^^ her 

l^ipP s sepse ^d passiop, and not a litth»y>b»wcd With 
her uwn <duucms7thftti^ to inspire such 

<5l3;a»ews. In the midst of this triumph, 1 showed 
her that they were taken from Kiuidolph’s poems, and 
the unfortunate transcriber was dismi.sscd with the 
scorn he deserved, the poor plagiary 

was very unlucky ttJ'RlfiSWdmJ ds ; that author 
being no longer in fashion, would have escaped any 
one of leu^u^ml reading than myself. You should 
encourS^^rorWiighter to talk over with you what 
she roads; and as you are very capable of distinguish¬ 
ing, take care she doe.s not mistake j i ert f olly for wit 
and hjaiB,QjiJ4;*^4tf^:hyine for poetry, which are tli^ coin- 
nion erron of young'jieopl^and {lavo a train jd’jU 
con s^uepces . The second caution io he glicn her 
j (and whidSTs most absolutely necessary), is t g co^ ohI 
whatever learning she attai^-irl'tkiLi.ftiuch ^iciTTldc 
'wyuld-bt4e^crookeclum-.^ir lameness': ttre jilif- 

.. Jrawpirlier UiCL cnvY, and 

con8eqTrBnWttie~most inveterate haireef, of 
^whi?* Vriil certainly be at least 

—_<^berwr!quaintftiiqe.^^^T^ of knowledge 

Tn^lfT'ser;' beside the amusement of solitude, is to 
modeiat e the passions, and learn to be contented with 
a sraalT'SXp^^ are the certain efl'ects of a stu¬ 

dious life; and it may be preferable even to that fame 
which men have engrossed to themselves, and will not 
sutFer us to share. You will tell me I have not ob¬ 
served this rule myself; but you arc mistaken : it is 
only inevitable accident that lias given me any repu¬ 
tation that way. I have always carefully avoided it, 
and ever thought it a misfortune. The explanation 
of this paragraph W’ould occasion a long digression, 
which 1 will not trouble you with, it being my pre¬ 
sent design only to say what 1 think useful for the 
instruction of my granddaughter, which I have much 
at beart. If she has the same inclination (I should 
say passion) for learning that I was born with, his- 
tory, geography, and philosophy null furnish her with 
materials to pass away cheerfully a longer life than is 
allotted to mortals. I believe there are few heads 


^ I fi oryioe is bold . 
Indeed it IsnlllpwirtW^^ 
be far advanced in it without being yaoraiiv:^mbl ed 

I _ \ laneiatoTby 

At the same time I_ 

neither exclude work nor drawing. I think it is «o 
scandalous for a woman not to know how to use a 
needle, as for a man not to know how to use a sword. 

I was onco exti'emely fond of my pencil, and it was a 
great mortification to me when my father turned off 
my master, having made a considerable progress for 
the short time I learned. My over-eivgcmcss in the 
pursuit of it had brought a weakness in my eyes, that 
made it necessary to leave off; and all the advantage 
I got wa.s the improvement of my hand. I see by 
hers that practice will make her a ready writer: she^ 
may attain it by serving you for a secretary, when 
your healtli or ntfaii-s make it troublesome to you to 
write yourself; and custom will make it an agreeable 
amusement to her. She cannot have too many for 
that station of life which will pn>hably be her fate. 
The ultimate end of your education was to make you 
a goo*l wife (ainl I hav<i the comfort to hear that you 
are one) ; hers ought to be to make her happy in a 
virgin state. } will nqt .aay it is huppier, but it is 
^undoubtedly safer^Than any ma| 3 ;iagc, In a lottery, 
where Oiere is (ai the bmest computation) ten thou- 
.«and blanks to a prize, it is the most prudent choice 
not to venture. I have always l>t*en so thoroughly 
persuaded of this tnith, that, notwithstanding the 
ilattering views I liad for you (i>s I,jujcycr intended 
yoq.ftJt^crifice to my vanyky), I thought I owctl you 
the justictrtO all the hazards attending 

matrimony; you may recollect I did so in the strongest 
manner. Perhaps you may have more success in the 
instructing your daughter; she has so much company 
at home, she will not need seeking it abroad, and will 
more readily take the notions you think fit to give 
her. As you were alone in my family, it would have 
been thought a great cruelty to suffer you no com- 
}>anioiiH of your owm age, especially having so many 
near relations, and 1 do not w’onder their opinions in- 
fiiicnccd yours. I was not sorry to see you not deter¬ 
mined on a single life, knowing it was not your futher’.s 
intention ; and contentifd myself with endeavouring to 
make your home so easy, that you might not U? in 
haste to leave it. 

I am afraid you wdll think this a very long insigni¬ 
ficant letter. I hope the kindne.ss of the d£!iuriiyyi„U 
excusejj^ beijig.jKiiru\g io give you^gyjpQ’ proof in my 
power that T am youit biO)?! aff^-HTlonate mbthur. "" 


METAPIIYRICIANS. 

Two distinguished pbilosoplucal writers adorn this 
period, Shaftesbury and Berkeley. Both were ac¬ 
complished and elcgniit auilicira,. Vfid both, in their 
oplTrttms, lTlfturoft(^d other minds. The momi »m*c 
of the former was adopted by Hutcheson, and the 
idealim of Berkeley was reproduced by Hume. 

EARL OF 8HAFTK8IJURY, 


capable of making Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, Anthony Ashley Cooper, the third Earl of 

but the result of them is not difficult to be under- Shaftesbury, w'as bora in I^mlon in 107U After a 

stood by a moderate capacity. Do not fear this should careful private education, he travellt^ for some time, 

make her affect the character of Iiody-, or Lady and in 1693 entered the House of Commons. Five 

—, or Mrs-; those women Are ridiculous, not years afterwards, he repaired to Holland, and cult!* 

MyII iC vated the society of Bayle and Le Clerc. On his 

hision sSir jII^ return he succeeded to the earldom, and spoke fre- 

^ ’ quently in the House of Lords. All his pariiamen- 
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KAKt OP nuAVTjimmr, 


zeal had ^eculed_ In 1709 ap- 

pSp^rivts - lorcUisUt a PJiiBsopfmfol _. ‘ (y* and 

Communis,, an essay upon the tVeedom of wit 
and humour. In this latter production he vindicates 
the use of ridicule as a test of tnith. In 1710 he 
published another sliglit work« a Solthqu^j or Advice 
to an Author. Soon afterwards ill health compelled 
I/nrd Shaftesbury to seek a warmer climate. lie 
fixed on Naples, where ho died in February 1713, 
at the early age of forty-two. A complete collec¬ 
tion of his works was published in 1716, in three 
volumes, under the general title of Characteristics of 



ICarl (tf J'luvnobury, 


The style of Shaftesbury is lofty and musical. He 
licstowed great pains on the crm^tTfucTioh of Ins sen¬ 
tences, ami the labour i.s too apparent. Desirous 
also of blending the nobleman and man of the world 
with the author, a tone of assumption and fiiinilia- 
rity deforms some of his arguments and illustrations. 
He was an ardcuit admirer of the ancients, and in 
his dialogue entitled ‘ The IMoralists,’ has adopted 
in a great measure thoelevatod style of his favourite 
Plato. With thofi<» w)u)lTr!TiT"tTr'ttko estimation the 
works of that * divine philosopher,’ and who are 


tcristics* will make it evident that much of the con¬ 
troversy which the work has occasioned haiii arisen 
from the inconsistent opinions expressed in its d^, 
ferent parts. ^ 

As a moralist, Lord Shaftesbury holds the eom^^ 
cuous place of founder of that school of philosophers 
by whom virtue and vice are regarded as naturally 
and fundamentally distinct, and who consider man 
to Ik* endowed with a ‘ moral sense’ hy which these 
are discriminated, and at once approved of or con¬ 
demned, without reference to the self-interest of him 
who judges. In opposition to Hobbes, he maintains 
that the nature of man is such as to lead to the 
exercise of benevolent and disinterested afiections In 
the «(x*ial state; and he earnestly inculcates the doc¬ 
trine, that virtue is more conducive than v||Ce to the 
temjKwal happiness of those who practise it. He 
speaks of‘conscience, or a natural sense of the odious¬ 
ness of crime and injustice;’ and remarks, that as, in 
the case of objects of the external senses, ‘ thesliapes, 
motions, colours, and proportions of these latter being 
presented to onr eye, there necessarily rc^ts a 
beauty or deformity, according to the diffbrent mea¬ 
sure, arrangement, and disposition of their several 
parts; 80 , in behaviour and actions, when presented 
to our nnderstandiP}.;, there must be found, of neces- 
‘ ify, an apparent (lifferenco, according to the regu¬ 
larity and irregularity of tlie subjects,’ The mind, 
says he, * feels the soft and harsh, the agreeable and 
disagrei'able, in the affections; and finds a foul and 
fair, a harmonious and a dissonant, as really and 
trul>' here as in any musical numbctrs, or in the out¬ 
ward forms or representations of sensible things. 
Nor can it withhold its admiration and ecstacy, its 
aversion and scorn, any more in what relates to one 
than to tlie other of these subjects.’ ‘ However false 
or corrupt it Ixi within itself, it finds the difference, 
as to beauty and comeliness, between one heart and 
another; and accordingly, in all disinterested cases, 
must approve in some measure of what is natural 
and honest, and disapprove what is dishonest and 
corrupt.’ This doctrine, which in the pages of 
Shaftesbury' is left in a very imperfect state, has 
been successfully followed out by Dr Hutcheson of 
Glasgow, and subsequently adopted and illustrated 
by' lieid, Stewart, and Brown.’’' 

[Platonic Ttf'prescntation of the Scale of Beauty and 
[From * Tlie Moralists.’f] 

I have now a better idea of that melaucboly you 
discovered ; and, notwithstanding the humorous ttim 
you were pleased to give it, I am persuaded it has a 
different foundation from any of those fantastical 


precision, and sim¬ 
plicity, for melcHly aiKl stiileiTubtx of 
Moi'RItsls* (ittirifiot flill to regjfrde<17 as it was by 
Leibnitz and Monboddo, wit h enthu s iasticodmiratig n. 

The religious tendency ot*nShaHi^bur^Vwrit.ing8 
has been extensively discussed. That he is aj xjwe^- 
fUl and jiecided champion against the athWits, is 
’'uirtvirsiSlyWmlHe with re.spect to his opi- 

nlen of Christianity, difterent views have been en¬ 
tertained. To any one, however, who candidly 
oonsidors the tone of levity and disparagement in 
which, in many parts of the ‘Characteristics,* ho 
make of revelation, a futTire state, and some other 
Christian doctrines, wo think it wiU appear tliat Dr 
Lelond had good reason to include him among the 
authors r^ed to in his ‘ View of the Principal 
BelStieal Writers.’ The lepreaentation of Shaftes- 
buiys views given by that eminent divine in his 
filth Slid sixth letters* seemt to us wdl su^rted, 
aadAatAani LPwiwdifla.. A peraiwl of tho * Chuw 


* Gray the poet, who had almost as cordial a hatred as Swift 
for philosophical nnvoltic*, has given a aarcastio view of 
Hliaftcwbiury's merits as an author, in a letter to his college 
friend, Stone hewer 

* You say cannot conceive how Ivord Shaftesbury came 
to be a philosopher in vogue; 1 will tell ymi; First, he was a 
lord; secondly, he was as vain as any of his readors j thirdly, 
men are very pmno hi beJIei’o what they do not imderstand; 
fourthly, they will l>clievc anything at all, provided they are 
under no obligation to believe it; fifthly, they love to tiwe a 
new' mad, oven when that road Joada nowhere j alxthly, he 
was reckoned a fine writer, and seemed always to mean more 
than he said. Would you have any more reasons ? An intieiv 
val of about forty years has pretty wdl destroyed the charm* 
A dead lord ranks but with oommonera; vanity is no IMW 
interested In the matter, for the new road has become an edd 


t ^Is passage recetves from Sir James IfdoktniMb 




CYCWFiBBIA OF 


ernttfi 1 then aii^ped to it. liove, doubtless, ia at dissolved enrich the earth, and raise again thrift 

Ikottoin, but a nobler love than such as common table world. The numerous insects are reduce^ nj 
Usduties inspire. the superior kinds of birds and beasts; and ^«#e 

Here, in. my turn, I began to raise my voice, and again mo checked bv man, who in his turn submits 

ililtate th# kolemn way you had been teaching me. toother natures, mul resigns his form, a sacrifice in 

^ Knov^ing as you are (continued I), well knowing and common to the rest of things. And if in natures so 

experienced in all the degrees and orders of beauty, little exalted or pi-c-emineut above each other, the 

in all the mysterious charms of the particular forms, sacrifice of interests can api>ear so just, how much 
you rise to what is more general; and with a larger more reasonably may all inferior natures be subjected 
heart, and mind more comprehensive, you generously to the superior nature of the world ! — that world, 
seek that which is highest in the kind. Not capti- Paleinon, whicli even now transptuted you, when the 
vated by the lineaments of a fair face, or the well- sun’s fainting light gave way to those bright consiel- 
drawn proportions of a human body, you view the life latio^s, and left you this wide system to contemplate. 


itself, and embrace rather the mind which adds the 
lustre, and renders chiefly amiable. 


Here arc those laws which ought not, nor can sub¬ 
mit to anything below. The central powers which 


Nor is the enjoyment of such a single beauty suffi- hohl the lasting orbs in their just poise and move^ 
Ctent to satisfy such an aspiring soul. It seeks how incut, must not be controlled to save a fleeting fonn, 
to combine more beauties, and by what coalition of and rescue from the precipice a puny animal, whose 
tlieae to form a beautiful society. It views cornmu- brittle frame, however protected, must of itself tni 
nitios, friendship.^, relations, duties; and considers soon dissolve. The ambient air, the inward vapours, 
by what harmony of jiartieular minds the general the iinjiending meteors, or whatever else is nutrimen- 
harmony is composed, and common weal established, tal or pre.servative of this eartli, must ojwrate in u 


Nor satisfied even with public good in one community 
of men, it frames itself a nobler object, and with en- 
lai^d affection seeks the good of mankind. It dwells 
with plea.sure amidst that reason and those orders on 
which this fair correspondence and goodly interest is 


natural course; and other g(*od constitutions must 
submit to the good habit ami constitution of the all- 
sustaining gloln*. Let 118 not wonder, therefore, if by 
earthquakes, storin.s, pestilential bia.sts, nether or 
upper fires, <w tloovls, the unimaL kinds arc oft atflictcHl, 


f^tablisbed. Laws, constitutions, civil and religious and whole spt-cics jKjrhajis involvt’d at once *111 coin- 
rites; whatever civilises or jiolishes rude mankind; mon ruin. Nor need we w’omler if the interior form, 
the sciences and arts, philostiphy, morals, virtue; the the soul and temper, partakes of this occasional de- 


flourishing state of human afiairs, and the perfection 
of human nature; these are its delightful pro.spccts, 
and this the charm of beauty whicb attracts it. 

Still ardentrin this pursuit (such i.s it.s love of order 


formity, and synipathisc.s often with its close }>nrtner. 
Who is there that can wonder either at the sicknesses 
of sense or the dcjvravity v>f minds inclosed in such 
frail bodies, and dependent on such jK^rvertible or- 


and perfection), it rests not here, nor satisfies it'ielf gans t 

with the beauty of a part, but extending further its Here, tlum, is that svdution you rcfpdTe, and hence 
communicative bounty, seeks the good of all, and those seeming Memi.shes cast upon nature. Nor i» 
afFwts the interest and pro.s})erity of the whole. True there ouglit in this beside what is imtuiul and good, 
to ks native world and higher country, ’tis here it Tis r/on<f which is predominant; and every corruptible 
seeks order and perfection, wishing the best, and and mortal nature, by its mortality and corruption, 
hoping still to find a ju.st and wise administration, yields only to some lictter, am) all in common to that 


And since all hope of this were vain ami idle, if no 
Univer^l Mind presided; since, without such a su¬ 
preme intelligence and providential care, the dis¬ 
tracted uuivei^ must be condemned to suffer infinite 
calamities, ’tis here the gciicrou.s mind labours to 
discover that healing cause by which the interest of 
th<i whole Is securely established, the beauty of things, 
and the universal order happily sustained. 

fri.:- 0..1__ • . it- 1 i. . . .. 


l»est and highest nature which is incorruptible ami 
immortal. 


mSHOP llEHKF.I.KV. 

Du Gkoiuie Hkrkklkv, to whom r*o|K* assigned 
was born at 'Jliomas- 


This, Palemon, is the labour of your soul; and this in^TKe county of* Kilkenny, in 1684. He was 

its melancholy: when unsuccessful ly pursuing the |l*«ringiushe(J at Dublin university for hisproflideiicy 
supreme beauty, it meets with darkening clouds which ii}..n;»Hthcnnatjcul studii^, and becufm* a fidfow of Tri* 
intercept its eight. Monsters arise, not those from »*ty college. In 1709 appe-ared his 77<eor//q/* FuiWi, 
Libyan deserts, but from the heart of man more fer- *** \7\0 the Prineipfett of Human Knomkdije, In 
tile, and with their hoirid asiwct cast an unseemly 1713 he publisheil bis Thrte Piahxjues hetwotn 
reflection upon nature. She, helpless as she is thought, PhilonouM, in which his ideal system was dcveloj^ 

and working thus absurdly, is contemned, the govern- I” tesu*«Crinfr«lHriy animated and imaginative. He 
mentof the world arraigned, and Deity made void. l^ecamc aciinamted with Pofw.’Htcele, 

Much 18 alleged in answer, to show why nature em; otluT membcTS of that brilliant giifcle, by 

when she seems most ignorant or jKsrversc in her whom he seems to have U*en He 

prod actions, I assert her even then as wise and provi- accompanied the ICarl of Peter Iwrough, as chaplain 
d^t as in her goodliest works. For ’tis not theft secretary, in his embassy to Sicily, and alter- 
that rnen complain of the world’s order, or abhor the wards travelled on the continent as tutor to Mr 
faw of thmgs, when they see various interests inixeti Ashe, son of the Bishop of Clogher. This second 
mtenering; natures subordinate, of difl'erent excursion engaged him upwards of four years. 
Junds, opposed one to another, and in their different While abroad, w'e find him writing thus Justly and 
opewtions submitted, the higher to the lower. ’Tis, finely to Poiie : ‘ As merchiuits, antiquaries, mm of 
on the contrary, from this order of inferior and supe- pleasure, &e., have all diflferent views in travelling 
mr things* that we admire the world’s beauty, founded I know not whether it might not be worth a poePa 
thus on eontrarieit^; whilst from such various and while to travel, in ord^ to store his mind Vith 
disagreeing principles a universal concord is estab- strong images of nature. Green fiddf luid-gsDOXttl. 

1 j ^ , yjiy incfeQws_and Pi ling efreami, aril nowhuriii 

TnUs in the se^nri ordets of tcnrestnal forms, a such jieiKcBcS^ aSlS^ |f you wotdd 

W'*^*®^'~** sacarifice and mutual yield- know lightsome days* warm suns, and blue skfea. 
/ono to anolhor^ The vegata^hles by you & Ttlly mif >r miftii i|gr& 

their death sustam the animals, and animal bodies scribe nreclpicca, it le 
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thnt he pues the Alps.* While at I*ari», Berkeley visits, and late hours, and strangle faces, and a hurry 
visitcid the French philosopher jVfalebranche, then of affairs, often insignificant. For my own private 
in ill health, from a disease of the lungs. A dispute satisfaction, I had rather be master of my time than 
ensued as to the ideal system, and ^Inlebranehe was wear a diadem. I repeat these things to you, that 
so i mpetuous iii_j>rtgu mejjLL. that he brought on a may not seem to have declined all steps to 
violent increase ofTiis disorder, which carried him primacy out of gulari qy pride, or stupidity, 
off in n few days. This must have lH?en a niorc than but from for tfie arj^ment froih 

Ideal disputation to tlic amiable BerlceTey;”WIib the opportunity of doing good, I observe, that duty 
c6tltd"T10t"T)nt;“l)S6 deeply afflicted by juc U a jxagig obliges men in high station not to decline occasions 
result, fhi nTl‘~lT[rturn,“4te -pt^^ a Latin tnict, of dr*ing good; but duty doth iH>t oblige men to solicit 
fhr '^lotu, and an essay on the fatal South-Sea siicli higli stations.’ He was a i>oct as w'tll as a ma- 
Sclieme in 1720. J^ope intrcKluccd him to thc^ Earl thematieian ami philosoplier, and haAhe cultivated 
of Burlington, and by that nobleman he was rocom- the lighter walks of literature, might shone 
mended to tlie Duke of (iniftoii, lord-lieutenant hi a field witIch lie but rarely Vi'Ited. 

of Ireland. His grace made Berkeley his eliaplain, He wrote some ciwavs for the •Guardian’ of his 


and afterwards imjMjinted liiiu to the deanery of 
Derry. It was soon evident, however, that per- 
sojud^oggrftndijfg^^^^ nevtT ai> ,ohi.ect of into- 

witU-tlil^ 1 KMie volci 1 iTt* TiaTT Tong 

been cherishing-Ti“proJe(‘t, wiiTcn lie annonn(*ed as 
a ‘ Hclieme for converting the savage Americans 
to (’hristianitv, hy a college to la* cn^eted in the 
Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of lk*r- 
muda.’ In this college, he most * exorbitantly pro- 
nus(^’ as Swift Immorously remarked, "*'a %vl)oTe 
hTmdrtHl poumls a-year for himself, forty j-Kmnds for 
a felloe#, and ten for a student.’ No anticipated 
ditlieulties ('onld daunt him, and lie commnnieate<l 
his eiitliiLsiasm to others. ( ouiljutors were obtained, 
j a royal charter was granted, and Sir UolsTt Walpole 
! promised a Kiiin of .L'iio,oo() from tin.' governnuait to 
I promote tlie umhrtaking. In 1728 Ikrkehy and 
ills friends sailed for Ulmde Island. I’hero they re- 
‘ niained for seven years ; hut the minister proved 
: faithless: the promised .sum was never paid, and 
the philosopher n'turned to Eiiro|K*. In his forceil 
rertirement, he had applie«l liimself to Ids literary 
pursuits, and in 17.12 he puhli.shod Tfm Minute PhiJo- 

siiphcr, a series (if nipnyljipdj^Lui^&fl^ 

J‘'<>rtun?r again Kmiieii on Berkeley : he became a 
favourite witli Queen raroUm*, and in 17.34 was ap¬ 
pointed to the hisliopric of C’loyne. T»rd Chester¬ 
field afterwanls offered him the see of (^logher, whieh 
' was double the value of that of Cloyne; but he de- 
; dined the preferment. Some useful tracts were 
afterwards published hy the bishop, including one on 
tar-water, wliich ho considered to jhisscss high me- 
‘ dicimil virtues. Another of. his works is entitled 
The Querist; containing tieverai Querie<s prop<tsed to 
the Consiihration of the Public, In 17,52 he removed 
with his family to Oxford, to superintend the educa- 
I tion of one of his sons ; and, conscious of the impro¬ 
priety of residing apart from hia diugc^ bc-enfieSF* 
routed to exchange Ids bishopric for some canonry 
or college at Oxford. Failing of success, he wrote 


friend Steele; and when inspired with his trans¬ 
atlantic mission, lie iKumed the following line moral 
verses, that seem to shadow forth tlie fast accom¬ 
plishing greatness of tlic new world;— 

on the Pro?p€ci of Planting Arts and Learning 
in Amcrira. 

I'he Muse, di«giiste<l at an ago and dime 
Ifarrcij of every glorious ihemc, 
fn distant lands now waits a better time, 
l*roduciug subjects worthy fiimc. 

In hap]>y clime.-v, when* from the genial sun 
And virgin earth, sudi scenes ensue, 

The force of art hy nature seems outdone, 

AimI fancied beauties by tlie true : 

In hap|*y dimes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue rule.s, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sens© 
The pedantry of courts and schools : 

There shall he sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts. 

The go(xl and great insDlring epic rage, 

The wisest hcadjt-iuid noblest licaft}>. J* 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such us she bred wlicn fresh and young, 

When heavenly llaine did animate her day, 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall clo.^c the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest <>fl?prim 5 is Um» la&t* 

Tlie works of Berkeley form an important land¬ 
mark in nieteidiysical science. At first his valu¬ 
able and original ‘ Theory of Vision’ wba considered 


to ixjsign his bishopric, w'orth £1400 per annum; 
but the king declared tliat he should die a bishop, 
though he gave him lilKirty to reside where he 
pleased. This incident is lionourable to both parties. 
In 1753 the good predate died suddenly at his resi¬ 
dence at O.xford, and his remains w ere interred in 
Christ-church, where a monument w’as erected to 
his memory. The life of Berkeley presents ajiteikc 
[ucture 52 £^ticntJ[abour and roni^tic eniliu- 

M dJsfikd^tfftRe pursuTtr'and troubles oC ambition 
are nrfiTHpIkrBSgd Tiy Td!n to 4^ 'firtChil in 174T?—^ 
* In a letter fK>m England, which I told you came a 
week ago, it was said that several of our Irish bishops 
were earnestly contending for the primacy. Pray, 
who are they ? I tliought Bishop Stone was only 
talked of at present I ask this question merely’ 
out of curiosity, and not from any interest I assure 
you, I am no man’s rival or competitor in this mat¬ 
ter. I am not in love with frasts, and crowds, and 


mediate and natural objects of sight from the srem- 
inglg instantaneous conclusions which experience nnd 
habit teach us to draw from them in our e^Iiest 
infancy; or, in tlm more concise metaphysical lan¬ 
guage of a later periwl, to draiv the line between 
the original and the acquired perceptions of the 
eye.’* ‘The ideal system of Berkeley was written 
to expose the sophistry of materialism, but it is 
'iteferitve- psoxn 

fTniI T.Xt Ui i& 1 0 trahd figure, hardngs jya d^softne^ 
and aR'other^senStW^^ wleos 

of the mind, which cannot possibly exist in an in¬ 
sentient substance—a theory which, it has been 
justly remarked, jeni^ jgjujb mpe the 
ofljyUaJbjunan iing^fBf^ ding. ny ^ll^S3uPgdur_^ 

|iiqriL,,o£,..its constltuttoifcr ’^^ h#. 

* Dugald fitowart 
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‘ evidently coneidered not as states of the individual 
mind, but as separate tilings existing in it, and 
capable of existing in other minds, but in them 
alone; and it is in consequence of tliese assumptions 
that his system, if it were to be considered as f 
System of scei>ticism, is chiefly defective. Bui 
having, as he supposed, these ideas, and conceivin£ 
tliat they did not perish when they ceased to exist 
in liis mind,' since the same ideas recurred at inter¬ 
vals, he deduced, from the necessity which then 
seemed for some omnipresent mind, in which they 
might exist during the intervals of recurrence, the 
necessary existence of the Deity ; and if, indeed, as 
he supposed, ideas be something diflerent from tin 
mind itself, recurring only at intervals to createc 
minds, and incapable of existing but in mind, th 
demonstration of some infinite ommi)rcscnt mind, ii 
which they exist during tliese intervals of recur 
rence to finite minds, must be allowed to be jierfect 
The whole force of the pious demonstration, there¬ 
fore, which Berkeley flattered liimself with having 
urged irresistibly, is completely obviated by the 
simple denial, that ideas are anything more than the 
mind itself affected in a certain manner; since, ii 
this case, our ideas exist no longer than our mind is 
affected in that particular manner wliich constitutes 
each particular idea; and to say tliat our ideas exist 
in the divine mind, would thus be to say, only, that 
our mind itself exists in the divine mind. There is 
not the sensation of colour in addition to the mind, 
nor the sensation of fragrance in addition to the 
mind; but the sensation of colour is the mind exist¬ 
ing in a certain state, and the sensation of fragranc 
is the mind existing in a different state.’* Th 
st.vlc of Berkeley has been generally admired: it 
is clear and unafEected, with the easy grace, of the 
poHshed pbilbsopher. A love cif de.seriptiou and of 
exterufid nature! Is bvinced at times, and possesses 
something of the fre 3 hiics.s of Izaak Walton. 

[From *An Essay towards i)reventing the Ruin of tJrr.nt 
Britain,’ vvTitten soon after the affair of tl»e Booth-Sea 
Scheme.] 

Indusfciy is the natural sure way to wealth ; this is 
so true, that it is impossible an industrious free |w‘o- 
ple should want the necessaries and comforts of life, 
or an idle enjoy them under any form of govenimcnt. 
Money is so far useful to the public, as it proinoteth 
industry, and credit having the same effect, is of the 
same value with money ; but money or credit circu¬ 
lating through a nation from hand to hand, without 
producing labour and industry in the inhabitants, is 
direct gaming. 

It is not impossible for cunning men to make such 
plausible schemes, as may draw those who arc less 
skilful into their own and the public ruin. But 
surely there is no man of sense and honesty but 
must see and own, whether he understands the game 
or not, that it is an evident folly for any people, instead 
of prosecuting the old honest methods of industry 
and frugality, to sit down to a public gaming-table 
and play off their money one to another. 

llie more methods there are in a state for acquiring 
rich^ without industry or merit, the less there will be 
of either in that state : this is as evident as the ruin 
that attends it. Besides, when money is shifted from 
hand to hand in such a blind fortuitous manner, that 
Mine men shall from nothing acquire in an instant 
vast estates, without the least desert; while others 
^ as suddenly stripned of plentiful fortunes, and 
left on the parish by their own avarice and credulity, 

* Dr Thomai Brown. 


what can bo hoped for on the one hand but abandoned 
luxury and wantonness, or on the other but extreme 
madness and despair! 

In short, all projects for growing rich by sudden and 
extraordinary methods, as they operate violently on 
the jiassions of men, and encourage them to despise 
the slow moderate gains that are to be made by an 
honest industry, must be ruinous to the public, and 
even the winners themselves will at length be involved 
in the public ruin. * * 

Ood grant the time be not near when men shall 
say, ‘ This island was once inhabited by a reljgious ^ 
bravd, sincere peopl^ of plain uncorrupt zoaiuT^, 
respecting inbrod wortn ratherthim titles and appear¬ 
ances, assertors of liberty, loyetw of their country^ 
jealous of their onTr.rightS 4 a*Sid u]iwiUiiig to infringe 
the rights of others improvei^ of leanilng and liseuil 
Itrts, nremies toTuxury, tender of other men’s lives, 
and prodigal of their own ; inferior in nothing to the 
old Greeks or Romans, ami superior to each of thicisfi 
people in the peifections of the other. 5uch \ferc our 
nTTCPwtors d'oring their rise and great ness ; but they 
degenerated, gi^cw Kcrvilc flatterers of men in power, 
adopted Ep icurean notions, became renal, corrupt, 
nijiirioutli”which drc^"'ii]>on ^thcvirfhe hatred of God 
and roan, and occajiioned their flnal ruin.’ 

[Ptyy lid ices ami Opinions.] 

Prejudices are notions or opinions which the luind 
entertains without knowing the grounds and reasons 
"of Uiehi, rnrd which are assented to ivithoiit examina¬ 
tion. The fli-st notions which take possession of tlie 
maids of men, with regard to duties social, UACurai, and 
civil, may therefore be justly styled prejudices. The 
ihlhd of a young creature cannot remain empty ; if 
you do not put into it that which is good, it wdll bo 
sure to receive that which is had. 

Do what you can, there will still Ik? a bias from 
education ; and if so, is it not lietter this bias should 
lie towards things biudahle and useful to society? 
This bias still operates, although it may not always 
prevail. The notions first instilled have tho earliest 
influence, take the deepest root, luid generally arc 
found to given Colour and conijiaxiun to the sitbM- 
qncait lives of men, inanmuch as they arc in truth t|ie 
great Stource of human actions. It is not gold, oF 
honour, or power, th lit moves men to act, but tJie 
opinions they enterta'm of those things. Ilcnco it 
follows, that if a miigistrate should say, ‘ No matter 
what notions men cmbnw?c, I will take hml to their 
actions,’ therein he shows his weakness; for, such as 
are men’s notions, such will bc tlieij deeds. 

ToFa man to do a? he would l>e done by, to love 
his neighbour as himself, to honour his superiors, to 
believe that God scans all his nxdions, and will reward 
or punish them, and to think that he who is guilty of 
falsehood or Injustice hurts himself more than any 
one else ; are not these such notions and principles as 
every wise governor or legislator would covet above 
all things to have firmly rooted in the mind of every 
individual under his care? This is allowed even by 
he enemies of religion, who would fain liare ft 
thought the offsjiring of state policy, Imnouring itfl 
usefulness at the same time that they'diH^Tage Hs 
rtiih. What, therefore, cannot he acquired by every 
man’s reasoning, must be introduced by precept, and 
nyetedJjy^tejjri; that is to say, the bulk of mnn- 
kinZrroust, ro all civilised societies, have their minds, 
by timely instruction, well seaaoned jind fiimished 
With proper notions, which, although thrfff«raMl*6r 
proofs thereof be unknown to them, will neverthe¬ 
less influence their conduct, and so far rendef them 
useful memliers of the state. But if you strip mm 
of these their notions, or, if you wiU, pwijudloes, with 
regard to wodesty^ jiece^^ charity, md ih$ 
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like, you will soon find them so many lyi Rsters, 
fnr hii man SOOlel y. 

I desire U may be considered that most men want 


^mich-thing as a» honest. 


man, you miy^.be„sum-i Jcaa^e. 

The patriot aims at his prirate good in the public, 
leisure, opportunity, or faculties, to derive conclusionH The knave makes the public subservient to his private 
*1V'q|ftrthiirpRh<iiprei>riini^^ ^ on a 4 interest. The former considers himself as part of a 

foundaU^ 42 f human i ci e nbeT*'^^ it is St Paul whole, the latter considers himself as the whole. 

thal"Ttr6''"nhvisible things of Oo<l, from the Moral evil is never to be committed; physical evil 

may be incurred either to avoid a greater evil, or to 
procure a good. 

When the heart is right, there is true patriotism. 
The fawning courtier and the surly squire often 
mean the same thing—each his own interest. 

Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect in-*- 
aetkm. 


oBsW^ thatTtr6''"*lhvisible things of Oo<l, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen ;* and from 
thence the duties of natural religion may be dis¬ 
covered. Put tliosc thhiM are seen and discovered 
by those alone who open their eyes and look narrowly 
for them. Now, if you look throughout the world, 
you shall find but few of these narrow inspectoA and 
inquirers, very few who make it their business to 
j^nalyse opinions, and pursue them to their rational 
source, to oxamino whence truths spring, and how 
they are inforrefl. In short, youshajl find all men 
full of opinions^ but knowled^'Wly in A few. 

It is ImnciSriblc, fiNim thanklurc andtiircumetanccs 
of human Kind, that the multitude should be philo¬ 
sophers, or that they should know things in their 
ciiuses. We see every day that the rules, or conclu¬ 
sions alone, are sufiicient for the shopkeeper to state 
his account* the sailor to navigate his snip, or the 
car|»ciiter to mcasuro his timber ; none of which un¬ 
derstand the theory, that is to say, the grounds and 
reasons tither oi arithmetic or gisunctry. Fven so in 
lUoraL.pqliticalj and religiquH ingjUaw^t is manifest 
tharihc rules and f'jnhifms ea Hy, imbibed ivk khe firat 
dawn of understanding, find Without the least glimpse 
of may yet produce CT’cellent cffeclit, And be 

very useful to the world; and that, in fact, they arc 
so, will be vety^ visible to every one who shall observe 
what jjiisHcth round about him. 

It may not bo amiss to inculcate, that the ditfer- 
cnce iK'tween prejudices and other opinions doth not 
consist in this, that the former are false and the lat¬ 
ter true; but in this, thatyhe finiicr arii.lAken upon 
trust, a nd the latter acquifedTy reasoning. ITe vrho 
hath been Fo l5t?l!we the iffitrmrtality of the 

soul, may Iks as right in his notion as he who hath 
reasoned himself into that opinion. It will then by 
no means follow, that bc*cau»e this or that notion is n 
priyutlice, it must therefore false. The not distin¬ 
guishing lietween prejudices and errors is a prcyailing 
oversight among our modem free-thinkers. 

Tliere may be, indeed, certain mere prejudices or 
opinions, wliich, having no reasons either assigned or 
assignable to support them, Are ncvertheles-s enter¬ 
tained hy the mind, because they are intruded be¬ 
times into it. iSuch may bo supposed false, not be¬ 
cause they were early learned, or learned without 
their rc^asons, but because there are in truth no rea¬ 
sons to l»o given for them. 

Certainly if a notion may l»c concluded false be¬ 
cause it was early irnbilied, or because it is with most 
men an object of Ijelief rather than of knowledge, one 
may by the samd reasoning conclude several pmposi 
tions of Euclid to be false. A simpl e ap prehgngion 
of concluHions, as taken in tli(?Ttnwrfr6S7wilh^ the 


HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL 
WlilTRUS. 

Jn tlicsc departments we have no very distin¬ 
guished names, unless it be that of Bentley as a 
classical critic. 


LAWRENCK ECHARD. 

Lawrence Echird ( 1671-1730) was a volumi¬ 
nous writer and historian. After receiving educa¬ 
tion at the imiver!5*.ty of (Cambridge, he entered into 
orders, and obtained the livings of Welbon and Elk- 
ington in Lincolnshire. In 1712 he was preferred to 
the archdeaconry of Stowe, and became also a pre- 
liendary in the cnthcdral of Lincoln. Ilis leisure was 
devoted to historical pursuits, and he published a 
IliaUirti of Knglamly a General Ecclesiastical Historify 
a History <f Home, a General Gazetieery &c. His 
History of England was attacked hy Calamy and 
Ohhnixon; but it long maintained its ground ; and 
Ins Ecclesiastical History has been often reprinted. 
Without airrung.at jqiilo^plj mal am jyjus-er-iaReaii 
ti^gatj ohrivehard was a carefi3"’15ompi&,j^^ com- 
poElt letiTftittg andJinl^Venfr^" . 


JOHN STRYPE. 


\ coUec- 


pRtriot 


John Stry’pe (1643-1737) was a lab 
to r and literary antiqua^ His works i 
ill^lraJTShrT^ PCtJgshtfScalJiw^ 

21 per iiiailsi^^ intcre^^ 

and they arc now reckoned aiihbng'ibc most valu¬ 
able of our standard memorials. The writings of 
Strype consist of a Lift of Arclibiukop Oranmer 
(1694), a Life of Sir Thomas Smith (1698), a Lift 
of Bishop Aylmer (1701), a Life of Sir John Cheke 
{170.5), Annals of the Reformationy four volumes 
(1709-31), a Life of Archbishop Grindal (1710), Lift 
and Letters of Archbishop Parker (1711), Lt/c of 
Archbishop (1718), Ecclesiastical _ 

three volumes (1721). He also edited Stow’s Sur- 

..., „ . 1 Loudon, and part of Dr LiglitfooFs works. 

wfeat falls to the share Strype was the son of a foreign refugee, John Van 
Stryp, a native of Brabant, w ho fled to England on 
account of his religion, and followed the business of 
a silk merchant The son rticeived a classical edu¬ 
cation at Cambridge, and entering into holy orders, 
became successively curate of Theydon-Boys, in 
Essex, preacher in Low Leyton, rector of Terring, 
in Sussex, and lecturer at Hackney. He resigned 
his clerical charges in 1724, and from this time till 
his death, wliich happened in his ninety-fourth year, 
he resided at Hackney with Mr Harris, an 
cary, who was married to his granddaughter. Fiiitli* 
frd and laborious, Strype was higdily respected by 

__ _ the dignitaries of the church of England. A Qoirect 

hut a scurvy and elegant reprint of his w'orks has proceeded from 
the Clarendon press at Oxford. 
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of science, _ 

m uumim III fi Ct iCtal. ^^JUi'ligians 

parehtTau^r msMtein, the wisdoih in legislators, and 
^ * - . ■ loe of ^es,mppty the place 

i the y ulgar of all ranks; 


(occiimu 

Tirtmld^ say^fliat discipline, national eaiuitltution 
jiad, la ws human or TOTpe,”'are'W mwi^ plain land- 
mart H rli leh g u ide tficip into the paths wherein it is 
presumed they ought to tread. 


[Fr<m * Mazeimt Omceminff PtUnotism *] 

A man who hath no sens^of no<l or consejenj 
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i*OtT£B AND KENNETT. | ^ie Hia'oditlon wa« a di 


Db Pottbr (1674-1747), archbishop of Canter- 
burir, is known as atithor of a valuable work on tlio 
antiqmties of Greece, in two volumes octava '4'he^| 
jrf mo^r^^ especially among* 

Ibe Oerm^s, havegrcatly cnjrtdiod thisxiopartmenj: 
OfJil^ature; bill "Fitter "led the way, and supplied 
^ gypiind work for future sclmlars. He also etlited 
the wiuingrnf±yTS)phr^ wn>tc several thco- 
logical treatises and discourses on church govern¬ 
ment, which were collected and printed at Oxfoni 
in 175.1, in three volumes. With tlie learning of 
the^£ngUfth hierarchy, pr Poyto'liavcH 
united too, rnu^of:t^^ whlgtS jJOca-^ 

sicSttSdly mar^liis^dii^itarie and it is related that 
Bd diainherttCdTiis son for marrying below liis rank 
in life. 

Basil Kennett (1674-1714) performed for Roman 
antiquities wliat Archbishop l\)ttcr did for Grecian. 
His licmtJE Antiquee or the Antiquities of 

Rome, in one volume octavo, was q iespectabic con¬ 
tribution to historical literature, and for nearly a 
cxjntuty heid Its plB'ctV standard work upon 

the subject. It was then partly 8U]>erseded by the 
Roman Antiquities of Dr Adam; hut recent times 
have seen both thrown into the background, in 
consequence of the vast additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of ancient Itorne, its 
IKJOple, and their institutions, chiefly by German 
scholars, and partly by the investigations at Pom¬ 
peii and Herculaneum, Kennett was educated at 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, and Iwcame chap¬ 
lain to the English factory at Lcgliorn, where lie 
was in danger from the Inquisition. He was greatly 
esteemed by Iiis contemporaries for his le arning^ 
4 |ie^, aripmodcsty. Besides his Roman Antiqui- 
ties^fc wrote Lives of the Grecian Poets, an Exj^si- 
tion of the Greedy and a collection of sermons. 

RICHARD BENTLEY. 

Db Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was perhaps 
the greatest classical scholar that England has pro- 
pc wR^ediicated^ Cambridge, and becaihe 
chaplain to Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester. He 
was afterwards api>oiiited preacher of the lecture 
instituted by Boyle for the defence of Cliristianity, 
and delivered a series of discourses against atheism. 
In these Bentley introduced the discoveries of New¬ 
ton as illustrations of his argument, and the lec¬ 
tures were highly popular. His next public np- 
jHiarance w'as in the famous controversy with the 
Honourable Charles Boyle, Earl of Grrcry, rela¬ 
tive to the genuineness of the Greek epistles of 
Phdaris. This controversy we have already sjKiken 
of in our section on Sir William Temple. Most 
of the wits and scholars of that period joined with 
Boyle against Bentley; hut he triumpliantly esta¬ 
blished his position that the epistles arc spurious, 
while the of his wit and sarcasm, and 

«^acity evinced e eH j ect n rgl emendatiems, 

BifeTlHey wlr aTtefwaH^ made master of Trinity 
Cambridge; and in 1716 he was also ap- 
pointed r egius ptofesj^y His next 

literary i»rRlJriHiiSSes w'ere an^ edition of Horace, 
and editions of Terence and Phiedrus. The talent 
lie had displayed in making emendations on the 
classics, tempted him, 42L3’^ ‘evil hour,* to edit 
Milton's Paradise Ix>st The 

critk was then advanced in years, and had lost some 
pot^n of bis critical s agacity and discernment, 
while it is — 



n<*ntli'y’h 5?<"at, la Trinity ('Jmjicl. 

Sonic of Ins nnnidations destroy tlie happiest and 
choicest expressions of tlie iKad. The suhlime line, 

‘ No light, but rather darkness visible,’ 
Bentley renders, 

‘ No light, but ratlier a transpiruous gloom.* 
Another fine Miltonic passage— 

‘ Our torments also inn}' in lengHh i)f lime 

Rocoinc our elements,’ 

is reduced into prose as follows:— 

‘ Then, as ’twas well observed, our torments may 

Become our elementH.’ 

Such a critic could never have p(»sse8Bid poetieul 
s ensibility , however (‘xtensive and minute iiu^ftiiiT 
ftjFvmTKd tdassics. Benftcy rtled 

at CanTbridge in 1742. He seems to have licen the 
impersonation of a combative sjiirit. His college life 
was spent in continual war with all who were ofH- 
cially corm(*cted with him. He is said one day, on 
finding his son rea^ling a novid, to have rtmmrked 
—*Why read a Ixxjk that you cannot quote?’—a 
saying whicli affords an amusing illustration of Ihg 
iiyj® t>f his Ijteniryjjtudies, 

[AxUluyrtify of Eemon in Religious Matters.'] 

We profess ourselves as much concmiod, and as 
truly as [the deists] themselves arti, for the use and 
authority of reason in controversies of faith. Wo 
look upon right reason as the nati ve lamp of the soul, 
placed and kindled there by our Creator, to oondact 
us in the whole course of our jUdmeuts and aciiona 
True reason, like its divine Author, never is itsolf 
deceived, nor ever deceives any man. Even tevela- 
tlon iteelf is not shy nor unwilling to ascribe its own 
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funclamenUI aaihorlty to the taut and 
teitimony of muon. Sound retwon the touchstone 
to distitiguish that pure and genuino gold from baser 
metals ; revelation truly divine, from iinpoKturc and 
enthusiasm: so thatthe Christian religion is so far 
from declining or fearing the strictest trials of reason, 
that it everywhere appeals t<> it; is defended and 
supporteil by it; and indeed cannot continue, in the 
Apostle’s dcHcription (James i. 27), ‘pure and umlc- 
fllcd’ without it. It is the benefit of reason alone, 
under the Providence and Spirit of (jod, that we our¬ 
selves are at this day a rerforined orthodox chgreh : 
that we departed from the errors of pojicry, and that 
we knew, too, where to stop; neither running into the 
liktTavngam’eM of famiticiKm, nor sliding into th<r in- 
din'ercncy of libertiniHin. Whatsoever, tluTef<»re, is 
incuiisisleitt with natural reason, can never be justly 
imposed as an article of faith. That the same btuly 
is in many places at once, that plain bread is n.»t 
biea<l; such things, though they be said with never 
so much jKrrnp and claim to infallihility, we have 
Hllll gTeater authority to reject them, as being con¬ 
trary to eommon sense and our nutunil faculties; 
as subverting tlie foumlations of all faith, even the 
gmunds of their own credit, and ul’ the principles of 

civil lifc^ 

So far are we from contemling with our adversaries 
about the dignity and authority of reason ; but then 
we diirer with tbeni rvbotit the exercise of it, and the 
extent of its province. Tor the deists there .stop, ami 
set bounds to their faith, where reason, their only 
guide, does not lead th(‘ way further, and walk along 
nef'ore them. We, on the <-ontrarv, as (Deut. xxxiv.) 
Moses was shown by divine power a true sight of the 
promised land, though him^elf could iiot puss over to 
' it, so we think reason nniy receive from revelation 
j some furtlu'r diseoverit s ajol new prospects of things, 
and l*e fully ('onvince<i of the reality of them ; though 
: itself cannot pass on, nor travel those rtgions ; cannot 
! j>enetrat<? the fund of those truths, nor advance to the 
utmost boiuids of them. F»>r there is certainly a wide 
: (litrcrcnce between what is contrary to reason, and 
J wdiat is superior to it, ami out of its reach. 

I 1)11 FUANCKS AlTrEKlU RY. 

I Dn FuANt'is Attk.uiujuy (1CG2-1731), an Oxford 
j tUviiu; aud zcM c limvl muiiir was one of the 

I cdiuTmt'iut.s in Hifi^VTltic al wa rfayu with Bentley 
1 abt>ut the epistlerVirPTniFin^^ Originally tutor to 
) lA)rd Orrery, he was, in 1713, rewarded for bis 
Tory zeal by In'ing named Bishop of Ituehester. 

' Under the mw dynasty and Whig government bis 
zeal carrietl him into tre;).§.Qnalde i)ruetiees, and, in 
1722, lie was appreliiViideii on susjueion oT lK*ing 
concerned in a plot to restore the rrtdender, and 
w’as committed to the Tower. A bill of pains and 
penalties w’as preferred against him, and he was 
demsy^iiLiind ouUa>mi Atterbury now w'ent into 
and fir.st at Brus.sels and afterwards 

at Paris, continuing to correspond with Pope, Boling- 
broke, and his other Jacobite fViends, till his death. 
Tlic works of this ac^npljsh ed, but j ccstlc ss and 
yptpirif^ T prelate^ cvin^isUoffiiuT volumes of sermons, 
*iome VisuliHon charges, and his epistolary corre- 
BjKiridence, wliieh was e.xtensivc. His stj^le is easy 
and elegant^ oipUw-^ru^ a very jiriiic 

Tlicgodir few! of Atterbury is seen in liislcdntira- 
tlon of Milton, before fashion had sanctioned the 
applause of the great poet His letters to Pope 
breathe the utmost affection and tenderness. The 
folkiwing fareweU letter to the poet was sent from 
the Tow er, April K), 1723j— 

♦Dear Sir—I thank you for all the instances of 
your friendship, botli b^ore and since my misfor¬ 
tunes. A littio time will complete them, and sepa¬ 


rate you and mo for ever. But In what part of the 
w orld soever I am, I will live mindful of your sincere 
kindness to me; and will please myself with the 
thought that I still live in your esteem and affectioil 
as much as ever I did; and that no accident of life, 
no distance of time or place, will alter you in that 
resi>ect It never can me, who have loved and valued 
you ever since I knew you, and shall hot fail to do it 
w hen I am not allowed to tell you so, as the case 
will soon Ik?. Give my faithful services to Dr Ar- 
huthnot, and thanks for what he sent me, w'hich was 
much to the purpose, if any tiling can be said to be i 
to the purpose in a case that is Sready determiiud, ! 
Uct him know my defence wull l>e such, that neither 
niy trieiifls need blush for me, nor will my enemies 
have great (X,’ca8i)>n to triumph, though sure of the 
victory. I shall want his advice before 1 go abroad 
ill many tilings. But I question whether I shall be 
permitted to see him or anybody, but such as are 
absolutely necessary towards the despatch of my 
private atiairs. If so, Cfod bless you both I and may 
no part of the ill fortune that a^!.e^ds me ever pur¬ 
sue either of you. I know not but I may call uiK>n 
y<»u at my hearing, to say somewhat about my way 
of ‘^pending my tiirc at the deanery, wlueh did not 
Seem calculated towards managing plots and conspi¬ 
racies. But of that I shall consider. You and I have 
8X)ent many hours together upon much pleasanter 
subjects; and, that I may preserve the old custom, 

I shall not part with you now till I have closed this 
letter with three lines of Milton, which you will, I 
know% readily, and not without some degree of con¬ 
cern, apply to yuiir ever alVectionate, &e. 

Some rmtur.al tears he dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before him where to choose 
His jdacc of rest, and Providence his guide.* 

[^Usefulnm of Church Mum,'] 

The use of vocal and instrumental harmony in 
divine worship I shall recommend and justify from 
this consiileration: that they do, when wisely em¬ 
ployed ami managed, contribute extremely to awaken 
the attention and enliven the devotion of all serious 
and sincere Christians; and their usefulness to this 
end will ajipcar on a double account, as they remove 
the ordinary hindrances of devotion, and os they 
supx>ly us further with special helps and advantages 
towanls quickening and improving it. 

By the melodious hannony of the church, the ordi¬ 
nary hindrances of devotion are removed, particu¬ 
larly these three; that engagement of thought which 
wo often bring with us into the church from what wo 
last converse with ; those accidental distractions that 
may happen to us during the course of divine service; 
and that weariness and flatness of mind which some 
weak tempers may labour under, by reason even of 
the length of it. 

When we come into the sanctuary immediately 
from any worhlly affair, as our vciy condition of life 
does, alas 1 force many of us to do, wo come usually 
with divided and alienated minds. The business, the 
pleasure, or the amusement we left, sticks fast to Us, 
and perhajis engrosses that heart for a time, which 
should then be taken up altogether in spiritual 
addrcs.scs. But OS soon ns the sound of the sacred 
hymns strikes us, all that busy swarm of thoughts 
presently disperses: by a grateful violence wo are 
forced into the duty that is going forward, and, as 
indevout and backward as we were before, And our¬ 
selves on the sudden seized with a sacred warmth^ 
ready to cry out, with holy David, * My beart is 
fixed, O God, my heart is fixed; I wiU sing aiud 
give praise.* Our misapplication of mind at jilw 
times is often so great, and we so deeply immeieed 
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in it, that there needs some very strong and powerful 
charm to rouse us &om it; and perhaps nothing is of 
greater force to this purpose than the solemn and 
awakening airs of church music. 

For the same reason, those accidental distractioni 
that may happen to us are also best cured by it 
The strongest minds, and best practised in holy duties, 
may sometimes be surprised into a forgetfulness oi 
what they ore about by some violent outward im¬ 
pressions ; and every slight occasion will serve to call 
off the thoughts of no less willing though mud 
weaker worshippers. Those that come to see, and to b( 
seen here, will often gain their point; will draw am 
detain for a while the eyes of the curious and unwary 
A passage in the sacred story read, an expression usee 
in the common forms of devotion, shall raise a foreign 
reflection, perhaps, in musing and speculative minds, 
and lead them on from thought to thought, and poii 
to point, till they are bewildered in their ow’ii iniagi 
nations. These, and a hundred other avocations 
will arise and prevail; but when the instruments o: 
praise begin to sound, our scattered thoughts pro 
sently take the alarm, return to their post and t( 
their duty, preparing and arming themsedves agains 
their spiritual assailants. 

Lastly, even the length of the service itself becomes 
a hindrance sometimes to the devotion which it 
was meant to feed and raise; for, alas! we quickly 
tire in the performance of holy duties; and as 
eager and unwearied as we are in attending upon 
secular business and trifling concerns, yet in divine 
offices, I fear, the expostulation of our Saviour is 
applicable to most of us, ‘ ^V^hat ! can ye not watch 
with me one hour?’ This infirmity is relieved, this 
hindrance prevented or removed, by the sweet har¬ 
mony that accompanies several parts of the service, 
and returning upon us at fit intervals, keeps our at¬ 
tention up to the duties when w'e begin to flag, and 
makes us insensible of the length of it, Happily, 
therefore, and wisely is it so ordered, tliat the morn¬ 
ing devotions of the church, which are much the 
longest, should share also a greater proportion of the 
harmony which is useful to enliven them. 

But its use stops not here, at a bare removal of the 
ordinary impediments to devotion ; it supplies us also 
with special helps iind advantages towards furthering 
and improving it. For it adds dignity and solemnity 
to public worsliip; it sweetly influences and raises 
our passions whilst we assist at it, and makes us do 
our duty with the greatest pleasure and. cheerfulness ; 
all which are very proper and powerful means towards 
creating in us that holy attention and erection of 
mind, the most reasonable part of this our reasonable 
service. 

Such is our nature, that even the best things, and 
most worthy of our esteem, do not always employ and 
detain our thoughts in proportion to their real value, 
imless they bo set off and greatened by some outward 
circumstances, which are fitted to raise admiration 
and surprise in the breasts of those who hear or 
behold them. And this good eifeefc is wrought in us 
by the power of sacred music. To it we, in good 
measure, owe the dignity and solcnmity of our public 
worship; which else, 1 fear, in its natural simplicity 
and plainness, would not so strongly strike, or so 
deeply affect the minds, as it ought to do, of the slug¬ 
gish and inattentive, that is, of the far greatest part 
of mankind. But when voice and instruments are 
skilfully adapted to it, it appears to us in a majestic 
air and shape, and gives us very awful and reverent 
impressions, which while they are upon us, it is im¬ 
possible for us not to be fixed and composed to the 
utmost. We are then in the same state of mind that 
the devout patriarch was when ho awoke from his 
holy dream, and ready with him to say to ourselves, 

* Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not i 


How dreadful is this place! This is none other bat 
the house of God, and this is the gato of heaven/ 

Further, the availableness of harmony to promote a 
pious disposition of mind will appear from the ^ai 
influence it naturally has on the passions, which, 
when well directed, are the wings and sails of the 
mind, that speed its passage to perfection, and are of 
particular and remarkable use in the oflices of devo¬ 
tion ; for devotion consists in an ascent of the mind 
towards God, attended with holy breathings of soul, 
and a divine exercise of all the passions and powers 
of tlje mind. These passions the melody of sounds 
serves only to guide and elevate towards their proper 
object; these it first calls forth and encourages, and 
then gradually raises and inflames. This it does 
all of them, as the matter of the hymns sung gives an 
occasion for the employment of them ; but tlio power 
of it is chiefly seen in advancing that most heavenly 
passion of love, which reigns always in pious breasts, 
and is the surest and most inseparable mark of true 
devotion ; which recommends what we do in virtue of 
it to God, and makes it relishing to ourselves; and 
without which all our spiritual offerings, our prayers, 
and our praises, are both insipid and unacceptable. 
At this oQr religion begins, and at thi.s it ends; it is 
the sweetest coraj)anion aikd improvement of it here 
upon earth, and the very earnest and forl^taste of 
heaven; of the pleasures of vvliieh nothing further is 
revealed to us, than that they consist in the practitx* 
of holy m\isic and holy love', the joint enjoymcjjt of 
which, we arc told, is to be the hajqky lot of all pious 
souls to endless ages. 

Now', it naturally follows frem hence, wliich wa.s the 
last advantage from whence I proposed to recorninend 
chundi music, that it makes our duty a jdeji.siav, and 
enables us, l>y that means, to jkorfiu'in it with the 
utmost vigour and cheerfulness. It is certain, that 
the more pleasing an action is to us, the more keenly 
and eagerly arc we used to employ ourselves in it; 
the less liable are we, while it is going forwanl, to 
tire, and drooj), and be disjjirited. So that w'hat<?ver 
contributes to make our devotion taking, within such 
a degree as not at the same time t<» dissipate and dis¬ 
tract it, docs, for that very reason, contribute to our 
attention and holy w'armth of mind in performing it. 
What w'c take delight in, we no lorjgor look u|K<n as 
a task, but return to alw'ays with desire, dwell upon 
with satisfaction, and quit with uneasiness. And this 
't was w'hich made holy David express himself in so 
kuthctical a manner conccniing the servii^e of the 
sanctuary: ‘As the hart pantoth after tlic water- 
brooks, BO panteth my soul after thee, C) God. \\’’hcn, 
oh when, shall I come to appear before the presence of 
Godl’ The ancients do 8ometimt*s use the metaphor 
>f an anny when they are s[)cakmg of the joint devo¬ 
tions put up to God in the assembly of his saints. 
They say ive there meet together in troops to do vio¬ 
lence to heaven ; we encompass, we besiege the throne 

God, and bring such a united force, as is not to be 
withstood. And I suppose we may as innocently 
carry on the metaphor as they have begun it, and 
lay, that church music, ivhen decently ordered, may 
lave as great uses in this army of supplicants, as the 
sound of the trumpet has among the host of the 
eighty men. It equally rouses tho courage, equally 
gives life, and vigour, and resolution, and unani¬ 
mity, to these holy assailants, 

X>R SAHinsL CLABKE. 

Db Samuel Ciabkk, a d ist in guish ed divine , 
ihoto, a nd metaphysici|p7ir91^l^ tit Wflfwtcli 
rflfesented in parliament) on the 
1th of October, 1676 . Hin - p ow CTy vofl ytimn 
^jgtfyl^j j a stra c t ia n are Baid 4o nave been 
when a mere boy. Hi* biographer, WhiatdnTMM 
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that ‘one of his parents asked him, when he was and to conceiye Him as filling the infinite extent of 
Tory young, Whether God could do every thing ? both with his presence and with his power. Hence 
He answered, Yes I He was asked again, Whether we associate with the idea of God those awM im- 
God could tell a lie ? He answered, No 1 And he pressions which are naturally produced by the idea 


understood the question to suppose that this was the of infinite space, and 
only thing that God could not do *, nor durst he say, of endless duration. 


erhaps still more by the idea 
^or is this all. It is from the 


so young was lie then, that he thought there was immensity of space that the notion of infinity is 
anything else which God could not do; while yet originally derived; and it is hence that we transfer 
he Well remembered, that he had even then a clear the expression, by a sort of metaphor, to other sub¬ 
conviction in his own mind, tliat there was one jects. When we si>eak, therefore, of infinite power, 
thing which God could not do—that he could not wisdom, and goodness, our notions, if not wholly 
annihilate that s[)ace which wag in the room where borrowed from space, are at least greatly aided by 
tliey w'ere.’ This opinion concerning the necAsary this analogy; that the conceptions of immensity 
existence of space bceamo a leading feature in the and eternity, if they do not of themselves demon- 
#)ind of tlie fiitiire pliilosopher. At Caius’ college, utrate the existence of God, yet necessarily enter 
Cambri<ige, (Clarke cultivated natural philosophy into the ideas we form of his nature and attributes.’* 
with such 8U(u e88, that in his twenty-second year How lx‘autifully has Poiie clothed this magi|;ificent 
he luiblishcd on excellent translation of liohault’s conception in verse!— 


Physics, with notes, in which he advocated the 
Newtonian system, although that of Descartes was 
taught by lloliault, wliose work w^as at that time the 
text-lHK>k in the university. ‘ And tliis certainly,’ 
says Uishop Hoiully, * was a more prudent method 
of introducing truth unknown before, tlian to at¬ 
tempt to thrvjw' aside this treatise entirely, and write 
a new one instead of it. The success answered 
excctMiiftgly well to his hoix^s ; and he may justly 


‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the sovl; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame ; 

Wjinns in thejfun, refreshes jju tha brcfixe, 
GT^WlhTTrc stars, and blpasoms In the IrecJ?; 
trm thrmigh all life, extends through all extent, 
S|>reads undivided^ operates undent.’ t 


Ik* 8tyk‘<l a great l)cnefac:U)r to the university in this TliC followers of bpinoza built their pernicious 
attempt. For by this means the true philosophy theory upon the same argument of endless space; but 
has, without any noise, prevaded ; and to this day I’ope has spiritualised the idea by placing God as 
the translation of Kohault is, gencndlv sjK'aking, the the soul of all, and Clarke’s express object was to 
standard text for loetures, and his "notes the first show that the subtleties they had advani^ af/ainst 


tiw commonest weed in JmL.,g8i'den were contained 

T)G^Tlian in airhis metaphysics. 

The "heX:t“Wtt^ engaged the studies of 


These triu ts were aftcrwiinls published in two tamed the rwtory of bt James s Wratnunster, took 
volumes. The bishop next gave him a living at his degree of D.D., and w'^ ra^e chaplain in 
Norwich; and his reputation stood so high, that in nary to the queen. In 1712 he edited a splendid 
1704 he was apiK)inte(I to pmicli the Boyl^Jccture. e<lition of Cmare Commentaries, wuth coitions 
Ills liovishamisiiurs on cternitv^lITld Bfiiu^e were now and emendations, and ^so gave to the worm an ela- 


dirirtion to those who are willing to receive the religion, might be better cmjdoyed in its favour, 
reality and truth of things in the idace of inven- Such a mode of argument, however, is J ^Q ii a H iiiJ 
tion and rumaiia*.’ Four editions of Clarke’s trans- fuj^lties of luan; and Wliiston only re^*ated a com- 
lation of Itoliault were required bef()re it ceased nTi5iriar(r^)Vioiis tnith, when he told Clarke that m . 
to lx* used in the university, but at length it was t?ic comm onest 1 

8UTM‘rscdcd by treatises in whicli tlic New’tonian totef o* the 

philosophy was avowedly adopted. Having entered in all Ins me^hy«^. * 

the church, Clarke found a patron and friend in Dr The nen trtil^ engaged the studies of 

MiHire, bisliop of Norwich, and was appointed his Clarke was a Dpcnce of die ImmatenaUtyand Immor- 
chaplain. Iktwecn the years KbiW and 1702, he o/* (/le 6W, m reply to Mr Henry I^well and 

published several theological essays on baptism, Collins. He also translated Newtons Optics mto 
ivpentance, &c., and executed paniphrases of the Datin, and was rewarded by hia gmdeu2k^^ 
four cvangeliatx, Matthew, ISlark, Luke, and John. aiuUxifind, with a pre^nt of L.5(J^n 1709 he ob- 
These tracts were afterwards published in two tained the r^dory of St James s W^tmmster, took 
volumes. The bishop next gave him a living at his degree of D.D., and ra^e chaplain in 
Norwich; and his reputation stood so high, that in nary to the queen. In 1712 he edited a splendid 
1704 he was apiKiinted to pmicli the Boyl^ Jgcture. e<Ution of Cmare Commentaries, wuth coitions 
! Ilis Ixjyisjijjamdngs on cternitylmd Bpll(5e were now’ and emendations, and ^so gave to the worm^ 
revivS^Tto^*Ie&Sr ^-thc siibjcfct of his first borate tix*ttti?e on the 6<Tip<urc I>oc«mie ojt Tn- 
course of lectures, tlie Being and Attributes of God nity. The latter involved hmi in considerable trouble 
and the second year he chose the Evidences of with the church authorities; for Clarke w^used the 
Natural and Bevcaled Religion, The lectures were Arian doctrine, which he also advocated m a senes 
published in two volumes, and attract ed not ice and of sermons. He next appeared m a controveTOU^t 
epntroveswr from their containtfig'Clarke^^^otJiJr with Leibnitz, the Genuan ^ilosophCT, who had 
argument a priori for the existence of God, represented to the Princess of Wales, afterwards the 
the germ of which is comprised in a Scholium an- qu^n consort of George IL, that ^e Newtonian 
ncxedto Newton’s Principia. According to Sir Isaac philosophy was not onW physically false, hut iqju- 
aiul his scholar, ns immensity and eteniity are not rioiis to religion. Sir Isaac Newton, at the request 
substances, \mt attributes, the immense and eternal of the princess, entered tlie fists on the matlierai^- 
Being, whose attributes they are, must exist of cal part of the controverey, and left the philosoptu- 
necessity also. The existence of God, therefore, is a cal part of it to Dr Clarke. The resmt was 
trutli that follows with demonstrative evidence from phant for the English system; and Glan^, m 1717, 
those conceptions of space and time which are inse- collected and publish^ the papers which h^ passed 
parable from the Imman mind. Professor Dugald between him and Leibnlte. In 1724, he press 
Stewart, though considering ^at Clarke, in-piirsMi^ ^ series of sermons, seventwn in num^r. Many ot 
incr fiii« Ljfrjr soarcd jpto rogjppg :Mflif«r«. them are excellent, but others tinctmred witlj 


Jofty Ai-giiT xieiit aoared into re gip»« them are excellent, but ^hers 

^ hi8 metop^sical pr^flcction^ Ho ftmled at ten- 

scfiptufal principle a precept conformable to 

_ ^or wlien once wc liave t what he calls eternal reason and the fitness of tbin|pi, 

, , iblished, fromTIig^ldences of design everywhere and hence his sermons have Mled io becoming pop- 
Duu^ested around us, the existence of an intelligent 

imd ppwerM eatise, ve are unavoidably led to apply * stcwarl^ Diieortatkm, BncydopiBdia Brltannto 
.be tbiscauseonrconceptions of tsuRsimtu and etertmy, t Essay on Maiu—Ep. i. 
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m mi. 


W or tiueftil. ‘4fcJtho aspirea,’ 

< to a re ple tion that sMi ^ 

mxifli aim _ 

of a meUph3P*4<J^ ms prac- 
thereTs^lfiuch jwundaod 
p wvtf^pt. In 1727, Dr Clarke waslofiSPeC 
But^linedTlhe appointment of Master of tlic Mint, 
vacant by the death of his illustrious friend, Newton. 
oSie situation was worth £1500 a-year, and %e 
intorest€dneaa.J^o4Jtfite^^ of Clarke wci^ strik- 
ingly evinced byTds d^tulTng to accept an'dflBee^bl 
sijiph trohour and emoluments,, because lie could noi 
recohene hltdself tb a secular employment. Hij 
couductfeld llic. admi 

rayitaL.Qlihe queen, for we learn from a satirical 
illusion in Tope’s Moral Epistle on the Use o' 
Riches (hrst published in 1731), that her majestj 
had placed a bust of Dr Clarke in her hermitage ir 
the royal grounds. ‘ The doctor duly frequented 
the court,’ says Pope in a note; ‘ but he shouli 
have added,* rejoins Warburton, ‘ M’ith the imio- 
cence and disinterestedness of a hermit.’ In 1729 
Clarke published the first twelve books of the lliiul 
with a Latin version and copious annotations ; and 
llomer has n^yqt.,had. a marc judicious or acute 
CQiftJoacntfttpr. The last literary cffbrts of this inde* 
fa^able scholar were devoted to drawing up an 
'Expos^ion of the Church Catectiisnij and preptiring 
several volumes of sermons for the press. These 
were not published till after his death, which tot^k 
place on the 17th of May 1729. Th e variou s talcjits 
and leai’iiing of Dr Clarke, and Ills easy Hiej^ul 
diSpOBtfioii, earned for him admiration 

an^GfS^in of his contempofanesT As a inetai>hy- 
*iiciah, lie was inferior tojtjocke in comprehensive¬ 
ness and originaltty, but possessed more skill and 
! logical foresi^t (the* natural result of his habita 
of MthmSit and he has liecn justly 

celebratCtfTor ’ the boldness and ability with which 
he placed himself in the breach against the Neces¬ 
sitarians and Fatalists of his times. Ills moral 
doctrine (which supjioscs virtue to consist in the 
regulation of our conduct according to certain fit¬ 
nesses which we perceive in things, or a peculiar 
congruity of certain relations to each other) being 
inconsequential unless we liave previously distin¬ 
guished the ends Avbich are morally good from those 
that are evil, and limited the conformity to one of 
these classes, has been condemned by Dr lliomas 
Brown and Sir James Mackintosh.* His specula¬ 
tions Avere ovcMefiocd, and seem to have been co- 
Iqjjxcd by hi's fondnessTor mathematical studies," in 
tli^ cannot, Tik' 

pl|ryfiical, be dcihohstratcd axioms ahd defirtltlbps 
M the of th^xact sciences/ On the whole, 

we hiay say, ih the emphatib language of Mackin- 

* See Brown’s Philosophy and the Dimortations of Stewart 
and Mackintoeh. AVarburton, in his notes on Foixj, thus sums 
up the moral doctrine: * I)r Clarke and AVolJaston considered 
iQOTal oblipation aa a^ng irom Jli diirorenycaand 

rdatipSS^SiL^^^ and ITutchc*s<)n, jgw ip-iitdng 

|jtmi’'tho moral Ben^l and,t|MJ.xeuexaIlty of 4ivi*u»,*as ai'isiag 
of Ood. On those tliree principles practi- 
cal^wwraMfjfTlisrs tjisifflriiuilt by these dlffeivnt ^vriters,* * Thus 
has God been pleased,’ adds AVnrburtOn, ‘ to give three differ¬ 
ent excitements to the practice of virtue; that men of all ranks, 
cenatitntions, and educations, might fliffd their account in one 
or other of them; something that would ldttbeir.-|»k|tc, 
their will. IhiTlKISlIdmiraDto 
piwisloa for the suppofTSf vii^hJOh l»eon in some measure 
defeated by its pretended advocates, who liave sacrilegiously 
untwisted this threefold cord, and each running away with 
the part he oiioaned the strongest, hath affixed that to the 
throne of God, as the golden chain that is to unite and draw 
all to W^XHvim Uff&Umf hook ^ 


tosh, that Dr Clarke was a man ^einlneot atm^aa 
a divine, a 

soplicr, and a phUalogerj;i,,ami^aa.,Wik 
of f^omcr and CJsBiar, tlie scholar of Newton, and 
the antai^hist pf TDibnita» 
unworthy c£corw»pcmd«a^ tie highest order 
'pi human spirits.’ 

[Natural and Nmntial Difetrwe of JUffht and TFron^.] 

The principal thing that can, with nrnr colour of 
reason, seem to countenance the opllitcui of those who 
'deny^<ne natural and eternal difTercnco of good and 
evil, is the difhculty there may sometimes l>c to de¬ 
fine exactly the bounds of right and wrong ; th^ 
variety of opinions that have obtained even 
-uuderstandiiig and learned men, concerning cefUiTrl 
quest)on8 of Jiist and unjust, especially in jjolitical 
matters ; and the many contrary laws that have been 
made in divers ages and in ditlbrent countries con¬ 
cerning these matters. But as, in painting, tw'o very 
dilTerent colours, by diluting each other very slowly 
and gradually, may, from the highest intenseness in 
either extreme, terminate in the mitlst insensibly, and 
80 run one into tho other, that it Khali md lie possible 
even for a skilful eye to determine exactly whoro the 
one ends ami tho other iK'gins ; and yet the colours may 
really ditler as much us can be, not in degree only, but 
entirely in kind, as ml and blue, or white and black : 
so, though it may perhaps be very ditlicull in some nice 
and perjilexcd eases (which yet are very far from oc¬ 
curring frequently) to define exactly the bounds of 
right and wrong, just and unjust (and there may be 
some latitude in tin'judgment dillerent men,and the 

law'8 of divers nations), yet right and wrongaiA: luivcr- i 
thelcsa iiithfuisolvos totally and esscnfuilly differuut; i 
even altogether as mnehafl white and black, light and , 
darkpow. Tlie Sjiaflan law, perhaj>s, wliicli j^mnilted i 
thefr youth to steal, may, as absurd a« it wa.% l>car i 
iiiucb dispute whether it was absolutely unjust or noj 
because every man, having an absolute right in his ; 
ow'n goods, it' may seem that the memlK?r8 of any 
society may agrc?e to transfer or alter their owti j)ro- 
perties ujion what conditions they shall think fit. But ■ 
if it could be supposed that a law had beM*n rmule at > 
Sparta, or at Home, or in India, or in any other part ! 
of the Avorld, whereby it had been commanded or ; 
allow'cd that every man might rob by violence, and i 
murder whomsoever he met Avith, or that no faith 1 
should be kept with any man, nor aj»y ecjuitable coin- I 
pacts performed, no man, with any tolerable use of : 
hi.s reason, whatcA'cr diversity of judgunent might bo ; 
among them in other matters, Avould have thought i 
that such a law could have authorised or cx(?uh«.*( 1, !, 
much less have justified such actions, and have made jl 
them become good : because ’tis plainly not in men’s 
power to make falsehood be irutn, though they may 
alter the property of their goods m they please. Now 
if, in flagrant cases, the natural and essential differ¬ 
ence between good and evil, right and wrong, cannot 
but l>e confessed to Ikj plainly and undeniably evident, 
the difference between them must be also essential and 
unalterable in all, even the sinallest, and nicest and 
most intricate cases, though it be not so easy to be 
discenied and accurately distinguished. For if, from 
the difficulty of determining exactly the bounds of right 
and wrong in many perplexed cases, it could truly Ixj 
concluded that just and unjust wei-c not essentially 
different by nature, but only by ixygitive constitution 
and custom, it would follow equally, that th(^ were 
not really, essentially, and unalterably diifereni, eA»<m 
in tho most flagrant cases that can be auppoiod; 
which is an assertion so vejy absurd, that Mr Hobboo 
himself vept. jt without blttshii^ and 

discoirarinii^^ tj bis 

self-condemnatiouT 
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wid €i«n»al difiKsrtncaft of thing*, ftnd eeu took up Hoftdly’o vork« with warmth, gud puMed a 
tfldu fitnoiiMMi or unhtuoMe* of the application of dif- centure upon them, at calcu lated^^io-^wdwdi. t^ 
Ihrofit thing*, or diflerent relation* one to another, not yoYornme nt and diecipUue' o? il^ chur^ 
defending on any positive constitution*, but founder! tipugnj^'ttf^ T*... 

tinchanipsaidy in the nature and reason of thing*, and tere eccfc*tna*l!i^ ^ 0(mStmT » y waa 
unaYoidahly arising from the differenciMi of the thing* riflninheen^^ and several bighoprSTOTfl 

themselvcB. )thi!i grarG di^es (the excellent Sherlock among 


Dll WIU-.IAM I-OWTH. 

Da WiixTABi I^)WTH (1001-1732) wa» dlatin- 
gttithed for lija chispical and theological atUunmciits* 
and tlie ybei^ty wltli which he eommumca4lfed hie 
stores to othgra. lie published a Vindkatlon of the 
^Ivinc Autiumtt/ and Jns'})iration of the Old and New 
Meiitamcnts (IkJ'l), DiraUiuns for the Profitafde Head- 
intf of the Hohf Svnpturcsi^ Cummvntaries on the J*ro- 
1 jtfuin, ikv. lie furnislR'd note* on Clemens Alex- 
! juidrinus tor I’etter’* edition of that ancitjnt autlior, 
remarks on Jrwephus for Hudson’s edition, and an- 
nntatiotiH on the eeelesiastic'iil historians for Kcail- 
ing’s Canihrici^o edition of those authors. He also 
assisted Dr Ctiandler in Ids Defence of Chriutianity 
from the Fropheeies. His learning ia aatd to have 
Ikh'h e^iuall^ extensive and profmind, and he accom¬ 
panied all Ids n ading with critical and philological 
I retntvrkl. horn in l^ondon, Dr Lowth took his de- 
gffH'S at Oxford, and eyperieneinir the countenance 
and Kii|»port of the bishop of Winchester, iK’cainc 
the chaphdti of that prelate, a prelweid of the 
cathedral of Winchester, aiul rector of Hurlton. 

DU IIKN'JAMIN iroADI.Y. 

; Du Hdnmamin H<»Ai)i.Y, suceefisively bishop of 
’ Hangor, Hereford, Salisimrv. and Wiiiehester, was a 
prelate of great eontioverbial ability, who threw tlie 
weight of tds talents and learnifig into the scale of 
! Whig wdities, at that time fiercely attacked by 
the Tory" And Jacobite parties. Hoadly was Ixwn 
in IbTr,.* In while rector of St IVter’sde-Poor, 

T/indon, he attacked a sornion by Atterbury, am' 

. thus incurre<l the enmity and ridicule of Swift 
j and 1‘opc. He^efeiidCd the revolution of 
j and ttttaek(‘d the doctrines of divine right am! 

I passive olxHlicnce witli such vigour and perse¬ 
verance, tliat, in 1709, the House of Commons re¬ 
commended him to the favour of the epuHin. Her 
j majesty (hK‘S not appear to have c.omplii^l with this 
re<nieat; but her successor, Heorge I., elevate<l Idn 
to the of Hangor. Shortly after Ids elevation tc 
the Iwiueh, Hoadly ]nd>lishcd a work against the 
nonjurors, and a sermon ]*reachcd l>eft)re the king 
at St James’s, on the A'afarc of the Kingdtm or 
Church of Christ, The latter excited a long and 
vehement dispute, known by the name of the Iky^ 
in whieU forty or fifty trSCTs 
I Lower House of Convocation 

* Iloarlly prinit'd, In * A LetUv to the Rev. Mr FU'ct 
wckmI, oeciu»iouo<l t»y Ai* Kiwsay on MlracUn*.* In the preface tc 
a voUiuto of tract* publislnKl in 1715, in which that letter was 
reprinted, the entineni author speaks of Fleciwootl In the ful- 
lowin*: teinns This contains some points, relating to tie 
sutillect of miracles, in wltich I ditferod long ago from on ex 
cetient iMirsou, now advanced, liy his merits to one of the 
highest stations in the church. Wheu it first apiteared in the 
world, ho had Ux> great a soul to make the common returu of 
rewntiment or contempt, or to CHtocun a difference of opinion, 
expressed with civility, to be an unijartlonable affront So fai 
from it, that ho not only was pUnised to exprcjw* some good 
liking of the maimer of it, but laid hold on an op{K>rtunity, 
which thou immodtaloly ofTored itself, of doing the writer 
very oonsldemblo piece of service. 1 think myself obliged, 
Upon ihisoccMiofi, to icItnowUMlgn this in a tniblic manner, 
whliiitg that ptudi n ptoeeduro ittay at tniigUi oeaao to be ua- 


be number) forgot the dignity of their station and 
he spirit of Christian charity hi pjr^y 

warfare^ Pope alludes sarcastic^y to Hoamy^s 
wjrmoh'm the ‘ Dunciad’— 

'Poland and Tindal, fu'ompt at priests to jeer, 

Yet silent bowed to ChruVa no kingdom lure* 

Tlie truth, however, is, that there was •notViing 
whatever in lloadly’s sermon injurious to the f ita- 
blished endowments and lyrivilegc^s, nor to the dis- 
‘.ipline and government of the English church, oven 
11 theory. If this had lieen the case, he might have 
lieen reproiiched with some inconsistency in becom- 
ng so large a partaker of her honours and emolu¬ 
ments. He even admitted the usefulness of censures 
for open immoralities, though denying all church 
authority to oblige any one to external communion, 
or to pass any sentence which should determine the 
condition of men u ith respect to the favour or dis- 
] 'jasure of God. Another great question in this 
controversy was that of religious liberty as a civil 
right which the f envocatlon exjJiciny-deniodr'^Cnd 
aiTfJfner related to the nnich debated exercise of 
private judgment in religion, which, as one party 
meant virtually to take away, so the oUier perhaps 
unreasonably exaggerated/* The style of Hoadly's 
controversiid treatises is stron g and logi gak but 
witiiout any of tb.e graces"bf cdmpopflohTand hence 
tltov" trate falTcn into coriiplffnrttYeTTilIvIbn. He was 
author of several otlier w'orks, as Terms of Accep- 
tonrCf ItvaHonablcness of Conformity^ Treatise on the 
Sacramertt, &c. A complete edition of his W'orks 
was publisljcd by his son in three folio volumes; 
his sermons arc now considered the most valuable 
portion of his writings. There can be no doubt 
that the independent and liberal Ji/md of Hoadly, 
aided by 1iis stafibn liiTbe churcli, t^ ded ma erially 
to^bM» the tcnreti t of slayish^submissibirw^ tlien 
pix‘vailcd in tlie chujj^d^^ 

Tlie first extract is from Hofelly's sermon on The 
Nature of the Kingdom or Church of Chnst^ preached 
before the king on Slst March, 1717, and which, 
ns already mentioned, gave rise to the celebrated 
Bangorian controversy. 

[The Kingdom (f Christ not of Om WofldA 

If, therefore, the church of Christ bo the kin^om 
of Christ, it is essential to it that Christ himswf l>c 
the sole lawgiver and sole judge of his subjects, in all 
points ndating to the favour or displeasure of Almighty 
God ; and that all his subjects, in what station soever 
they may be, are equally snl jects to him; and that 
no one of them, any mon^ than another, hath author 
rity either to make new laws for Christ’s subjeetiq or 
to impose a sense uj>ou the old ones, which is the 
same thing; or to judge, censure, or punish the ser¬ 
vants of another master, in matters relating puredy to 
conscience or salvation. If any person hotii any other 
notion, cither through a long use of words with incon¬ 
sistent meanings, or through a negligence of thought, 
let him but ask himself wh^ether the churoh of Christ 
be the kingdom of Christ or not; and if it be, whether 
this notion of it doth not absolutely exclude all other 
legislators and judges in matters remting to contetendl 
Of the favour of C&d, or whether it can be hit IringF 
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dmn if way mortal men have such a power of legisla¬ 
tion and judment in it. This inquiry will bring us 
back to me nrst, which is the only true account of thr 
church of Christy or the kingdom of Christ, in th< 
mouth of a Christian; that it is the number of men 
whether small or great, whether dispersed or uidt<^ 
who truly and sincerely are subjects to Jesus Christ 
alone as their lawgiver and judge in matters relatin; 
to the favour of God and their eternal salvation. 

Ihe next principal point is, that, if the church be 
the kingdom of Christ, and this ‘ kingdom be not o; 
this world,’ this must appear from the nature and ent 
of the laws of Christ, and of those rewards and punish 
ments which are the sanctions of his laws. Now, hi 
laws are declarations relating to the favour of God i 
another state after this. They arc declarations t 
those conditions to be performea in this world on on 
part, without which God will not make us happy i 
that to come. And they are almost all general ap 
peals to the will of that God ; to his nature, knowi 
by the common reason of mankind, and to the imita 
tion of that nature, which must bo our perfection 
The keeping his commandments is declared the wa; 
to life, and the doing his will the entrance into tlr 
kingdom of heaven. The being subjects to Christ, i. 
to this very end, that we may the better and mor- 
effectually perform the will of God. The laws of thi; 
kingdom, therefore, as Christ left them, have nothin; 
of this world in their view ; no tendency either to th 
exaltation of some m w'orldly pomp and dignity, o 
to their absolute dominion over the faith and religiou 
conduct of others of his subjects, or to the erecting o 
any sort of temporal kingdom under the covert au' 
name of a spiritual one. 

The sanctions of Christ’s law are rewards and punish 
ments. But of what sort! Not the rewards of tin 
world ; not the offices or glories of this state ; not th' 

I pains of prisons, banishments, fines, or any lesser am 
more moderate penalties; nay, not the much lessc: 

I negative discouragements that belong to human so¬ 
ciety. He was far from thinking that these could be 
the instruments of such a persuasion as he thoughi 
acceptable to God. But, as the great end of his king 
dom was to guide men to happiness after the short 
images of it were over here ikdow, so he took hi,* 
motives from that place where his kingdom 4ii”Ht be 
gall, and where it was at last to end ; from those re¬ 
words and punishments in a future state, which had 
no relation to this world ; and to show that his ‘ king¬ 
dom was not of this world,’ all the sanctions which he 
thought fit to give to his laws were not of this world 
at all. 

St Paul understood this so well, that he gives an 
account of his own conduct, and that of otliers in the 
same station, in these words : ‘ Knowing the terrors of 
the Lord, we persuade menwhereas, in too many 
Christian countries since his days, if some who profess 
to succeed him were to give an account of their own 
conduct, it must be in a quite contrary strain : * Know¬ 
ing the terrors of this world, and having them in our 
power, we do not persuade men, but force their out¬ 
ward profession against their inward persuasion.’ 

Now, wherever this is practised, whether in a great 
degree or a small, in that place there is so far a change 
from a kingdom which is not of this world, to a king¬ 
dom which is of this world. As soon as ever you hear 
of any of the engines of this world, whether of the 
greater or the lesser sort, you must immediately think 
that then, and so far, the kingdom of this world takes 
pl^. For, if the very essence of God’s worship be 
^irit and truth, if religion be virtue and charity, 
under the belief of a Supreme Governor and Judge, if 
true real iaith cannot be the effect of force, and if 
there can be no reward where there is no willing 
choice—then, in all or any of these oases, to apply 
force or ffalt^y worldly pleasture or pain, is to act 


' • 
contrary to the interests of true religioi^ as It is 
plainly opposite to the maxims upon which Christ 
founded his kingdom; who chose tue motives which 
are not of this world, to support a kingdom which is 
not of this world. And indeed it is too visible to be 
hid, that wherever the rewards and punishments are 
changed from future to present, from tho world to 
come to the world now in imsst^saion, there tho king¬ 
dom fininded by our Saviour is, in the nature of it, 
80 far changi^d, that it is bcH'oine, in such a degitJC, 
what he professed his kingdom was not—that is, of 
this world ; of the same sort with other common 
carthlj kingdoms, in which the rewaids arc worldly 
honours, posts, offices, pomp, attondanec, dominion; 
and the punishments are prisons, tines, banishmeutfiny 
galleys and racks, or something leas of the same sort. 

[/fo?ii<:al Vitw of Prote»iant Jufallibility.] 

[Prom tho ‘ Bodictition to Poiki tUoint-nt XI., profix-nl to 8{r 
R. Stoele’8 Account of the Btato of tlio lloiruui CnthoHo Ilo- 
liglon tliroughout tho World.*] 

Your holiness is not perhaps aware how near the 
churches of us Protestants have at length come to 
those privileges and perfections whicli you boast of aw 
peculiar to your own : so near, that many of (he 
most quick-sighted and sagacious persons hijivc not 
been able to discover any other ditibrence between us, 
ns to the main principle of all doctrine, goverjuaent, 
worship, and di.scij>line, but this one, numcly, that 
you cannot err in any tiling you determine, and we 
never f?o; that is, in other words, that you are infal- 
lilde, and we alway.s in the right. We cannot but 
esteem the a<lviuitagc to be exe<’e<linglv on our side 
in this cose; because we have all the benefits of in¬ 
fallibility without the absurdity of pretending to it, 
and without the uneasy task of maintaining a p<iint 
80 shocking to the understanding of maiikiiMl. And 
you must pardon us if we cannot help thinking it to 
be iw great uinl as glorious a privilege in to be 
ulw'ay.s in the right, witlniut the pretence to infalli¬ 
bility, aa it can be in you to be always in llie wrong, 
with it. 

Thus, the synod of Port (for whose unerring deci- 
sion.s jiublic thanks to Almighty God are every three 
years offered up with the greatest solemnity by tim 
magistrates in that country), the councilHi of the re¬ 
formed in France*, the assembly of tho kirk of Scot¬ 
land, and (if 1 may presume to name it) the convociv- 
tion of Kngland, have lieeu all found to have tho very 
same unquestionable authority which your church 
claims, solely upon the infallibility which resides in 
it; and the people to lie under the very same strict 
ibligation of obedience to their dctenniiiutions, which 
with you is the consequence only of an absolute in¬ 
fallibility. The reason, therefore, why we do not 
openly set up an infallibility is, because we can do 
without it. Authority results as well from power aa 
from right, and a majority of votes is as strong a 
foundation for it as infallibility itself. Councils that 
may err, never do: and besides, being comiiofled of 
men whose peculiar business it is to be in the right, 

•t is very immodest for any private |>er»ion to think 
hem not so; because this is to w?t up a private 
corrupted understanding above a public uncorrupted 
udmnent. 

Thus it is in the north, as well as tho south; 
abroad, as well os at home. All maintain the exercise 
)f the same authority in themselves, which yet they 
tnow not how so much os to sjHiak of without ridicule 
n others. 

In England it stands thus: The eirnod of Dort it 
of no weight; it determined many aoctrines wrong. 
Tho astembly of Scotland hath nothing of a true 
authority ; and is very much out in iti tt^ome of 
'^.octrinea, worship, and govenunent. But the ehurtA 
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of iSnglAi>i! ii rested with all authority, fuid Justly 
challengeih all obedience* 

If one crofties a nter in the north, there it itandg 
thui: The church of England is not enough reform- 
Ofl ; its doctrines, worship, and government, have too 
much of antichristian Rome in them* But the kirk 
of Scotland hath a divine right from its only bead, 
Jesus Christ, to raf-et and to enact what to it shall 
seem ht, for the good of his church* 

Thus, we left you for your ciionnous unjustifiable 
claim to an unerring spirit, and have found out a 
way, unkno^vn to your holiness and your prede^ssors, 
of claiming all the rights that belong to infalluiiUty, 
even whilst W<l diHclaiin and abjure tlie thing itself. 

W As for us of the church of England, if we will 
ImjHcvc many of its greatest a^lvocates, we have bishops 
in a HUCccKsion oh certainly uninterrupted from the 
apostles, as your ciiurch could communicate ii to us. 
And upon tins bottom, which makes us a true church, 

^ we have a right to s(?parate from you; but no persons 
living have a right to (litter or separate from tw. And 
1 they, again, who ditt'er from us, value themselves upon 
sonndliing or other in which we are supposed dcjfective, 
j or upon being free from Home supcrtluitics whi(^h we 
i enjuy ; and think it hard, that any will br still going 
j further,^and refine uj»on their scheiroj of worship and 
1 discipline. 

Thus we have indeed Usft ycni; but rve have fixed 
oui'selves in your seat, and make no scrujdc to re¬ 
semble Y<‘U in our defences of oursedves ami censures 
of other's whem'vc r wo think it propiT. 

We have all sutticiently f-lt the load of the two 
topics (if ht nsy and schism. Wo have l>een persecuted 
hanged, burned, massacred (as your holiness well 
knows) ft>r hatfics and schlsmatirs. Hut all this hath 
not made us sick of those two words. We can still 
throw them about us, and j>lay tlnuii off ujKUi others, 
m plentifully and as fiercely as they are dispensed U 
US from your quarter. It often i»uts me in mind 
(your holiness must allow me to be a little ludicrous, if 
you admit me to your conversation), it often, I sny, 
puts me in mind of a play which I have seen amongst 
some merry pecqde : a man strikes his next neigh¬ 
bour with all his forc(% and he, instead of returning il 
to the man who gave it, eommunicates it, with equal 
zeal and strength, to another; and this to another 
and so it eirculutes, till it returns jierhaps to him win 
pet the sport agoing. 'I’hus your hoIine.ss begins tin 
attack. You call tu heretics and schismatics, and 
burn and destiMy us as such ; though, (iod knows, 
th(‘re is no more right anywhere to use hei-etics oi 


%ich, above all othen, a difference of opiulon is most 
allowable ; such as are a<fknowIedged to he very 
struse and unintelligible, and to have been in all ages 
thought of aifd jttd^ of with the same difference and 
ariety* 


CIIABIDES LESLIE* 


Chaulks Leslie (1650-1722), autbor of a work 
still jKipulur, A Short and Easy Method with the 
was a ewin of a bishop of Clogher, who is said 
t<> have been of a Bcottish family. Educated at 
Trinity college, Dublin, Charles Leslie studied the 



Cliarles Leslie* 

law in London, but afterwards turned his attention to 
divinity, and in 1680 took orders. As chancellor of 
the cathedral of Connor, he distin^ished himsedf by 
several disputations with Catholic divines, and by 
the brddness with which be opposed the p^ | ypieh 
qf l yin g James. Nei^WTheleiw, ai llielrtfV'flP 
lie a^opt^'a decisive tone of Jacobitisin, 

* tic 01 which he never swerved tliroiigh life. Reinov- 

.I--;;-Si;' 

uv think it il Bociiuans, and deists, of which, however, none are 

' 1 . .1 _now remembered, besides the little treatise of which 

the title has l>een given, and wliich appear^ in 1699. 
He also wrote many occasional and periodical tracts 
in behalf of the house of Stuart., to whose 


si>cak ns their superiors bid them, 
thunder out the sentence against us. 
manners to give it you back again ; but we throw ii 
out UTxm the next brethixui that come in our way 
and they uiKjn others ; and so it goes round, till sonn 
perhaps have sense and courage^ enough to throw i m Den alt 
Lwk Iirmii wlin fnxt boifan the disturbance bv I talents and celebrity certai^Jy^klHOT 

preteniing to authority when, there ca,. be none. 


VVe have not indeed now the poivcr of burning 
heretics, us our forefathers of the Reformation had 
The civil power hath taken away the act which con 
tiiiued that glorious privilege to them, upon the re 
monstrance of several |H»rsons that they conld noi 
sloop whilst that act was awake. But then, every 
thing on this side death still remains untouched t<: 
us t wc can molest, harass, imprison, and ruin any 
man who pretends to bo wiser than his lietters. And 
the moie unspotted the man’s character is, the moi 
neoossaiy w« think it to take such crushing methods. 
Since the toleration hath been authorised in thtwe 
nations, the aeal of men hath fallen the heavier 
on heretics (for It must Idways, it seems, be oxer- 


Oised upon some sort of penmns or other); and amon^t 
theoe, ohietty upon mien as diffir fmm us in points in 


_ _ leave 

the country, be repaired in 1713 to the court of the 
Chevalier at Bar le Due, ami was weU leceiv^ 
James allowed him to have a chai>cl fitted up for 
the English service, and was even expected to lend 
a favourable ear to lus arguments against popery; 
but this expcx'tation provetl vain. It was not pos¬ 
sible for an earnest and bitter controversialist like 
Leslie to remain long at rest in such a situation, 
and we are not therefore surprised to find him re¬ 
turn in disgust to England in 1721. He soon after 
died at his house of Glaslough, in the county of 
Monaghan. The works of this remarkable man 
have been collected In seven volumes (Oxford, ISffl), 
and it must be allowed that they place their autbw 
very high in tlie list of controvewial ^ters, ‘ 
g ^uity ofj^Ai^itfnBQjfe 
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tTthink of ylyid t alents spent, with ^-long; i^rse- 
piij3]telSIMridu3i" * so litQo 

WILLIAM WHISTON. 

William Whiston (1667-1752) was an able bu 
eccentric scholar, and so distinguished a^’iimWie** 
ffiatician; was made deputy professor of 

mathematics in the university of Cambridge, ant 
afterwards successor to Sir Isaac Newton, of whose 
principles he was one of the most successful ex¬ 
pounders. Filtering into holy orders, he bcciinii 
chaplain to the bishop of Norwich, rector of Lowe- 
stoffe, &c. He was also appointed Boyle lecture] 
in the university, but was at lengtli expelled fo 
promulgating Arian opinions. He tlien went t( 
Ixindon, where a subscription was made for him, 
and he delivered n series of lectures on astronomy, 
which were patronised by Adtlison and Steele. 
Towards tlie close of his life, Whiston Ix'came a 
Baptist, and believed that the millennium was a)>- 
proaching, when the Jew^s would all Ik* restored. 
Had he confined himself to mathematical studies, 
he would have earned a high name in science; but 
his time^nd aj4iM»tk>»-wci«^-diasjtiatta by his thco- 
loj{ical4miiujJ|,Ja.wliich.hu cvinci 
judgment. Ills works arc numerous. Besides a 
'ThMfylif the Earthy in defence of the Mosaic ac¬ 
count of the creation, published in 1006, and some 
tracts on the Newtonian system, be wrote an Easat/ 
on the Eevelatfon of St John (1706), Sermons on the 
Scripture Prophecies (1708), Priinitiee Christianity 
lieviuciiy five volumes, ^1712), Memoirs of his own 
Life^ (1749-50), &c. An extract from the last men 
tioned book is subjoined;— 

[Anecdote of the Discovo'i/ of the Newtonian 
Philosophy,'] 

After 1 had taken holy ordew, I returned to the 
college, and went on with my own studies there, par¬ 
ticularly the mathematics and the Carte.sian philo¬ 
sophy, which was alone in vogue with us at that time. 


fall downward, and which we call gravity! taking 
this postulatum, which had boon thought of before) 
that such power might deertjase in a duplicate propor¬ 
tion of the distances iVom the earth’s centre. Upon 
Sir Isaac’s first trial, when he took a degree of a 
great circle on the earth’s surface, whence a degree at 
the distance of the moon was to bo determined also, 
to be sixty measured miles only, according to the 
gross measures then in use, he was in some degree 
disappointed ; and the power that restrained the moon 
in her orbit, mciusurcd by the versed sines of that 
orbit,appeared not to be quite the same that was to 
be expected had it been the power of gravity alone 
by which the moon W'lis there infiuenctHT. Upon this 
disappointment, which made Sir Isaac suspect thal? 
this power was partly that of gravity and partly that 
of Cartesius’.s vortices, lie threw aside the ]»npcr of 
his calculation, and went to other studies. However, 
some time afterward, when Monsieur I’ieart lind 
much more exactly measured the earth, and found 
that a degree of a great circle was sixty-nine and a- 
half such miles, Sir Isaac, in tuiningover some of his 
former }>apers, lighted upem tliis old imperfect calcula¬ 
tion, and, correcting his fornier error, discovered that 
this power, at the ti*ue correct distance of the moon 
from the earth, not only tended to the earth’s eentre, 
as did the c<»inmoTi power of gravity with us, hut was 
exactly of the right quantity ; and that if a stone 
was carried up to the inoon,(>r ti> sixty .semi-diameters 
of the earth, and let fall downward by its gravity, 
and the moon’s own menstrual motion was st<»pped, 
and she wjis let fall by tl»at ]>ower which befoiv re¬ 
tained her in her orbit, tluv would exactly full to¬ 
wards the same j>oint, and with the same velocity; 
wliich w’as tlicrefore no other power than that of 
gravity. And since that power appeared to extend ns ! 
far as the moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, ; 
it wan but natural, or rather necessary, to Kupjwso j 
it might rejicb twice, thrice, four times,\'tc., the same | 
distance, with the Kame diminution, according to the I 
.squares of such di.stances per|>etually : whicli noble j 
discovery jirovcd the happy tK casion of the invention | 
f the wonderful Newtonian philo.sopliy. 


DU THILIP DODDRIIXiE. 


But it was not long before I, with immense pains, but 
no astiistance, set myself with the utmost zeal to the 
study of Sir Isaac New ton’s wonderful discoverie.s in 
his * Philo.sophice Naturalis Principia Mathcmatica,’ 
one or two of which lectures I had heard him read in 
the public schools, though I understood them not at 
all at that time—being indeed greatly excited thereto 
by a paper of Dr Gregory’s, when lie was profe.ssor in 
Scotland, wherein he had given tlie most prodigious 
commendations to that work, jis not only right in all 
things, but in a manner the effect of a plainly divine 
genius, and had already caused several of his scholars 
to keep acts, as we call them, upon several branches 
of the Newtonian philosophy ; while we at Cambridge, 
poor wretches, were ignominiously studying the fic¬ 
titious hypotheses of the Cartesian, which Sir Isaac 
Newton had also himself done formerly, as I have 
heard him say. What the occasion of Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s leaving the Cartesian philosophy, and of dis¬ 
covering his amazing theory of gravity was, I have 
heard him long ago, soon after my fimt acquaintance 
with him, which was 1694, thus relate, and of which 
Dr Pemberton ^ves the like account, and somewhat 
more fully, in the preface to his explication of his phi¬ 
losophy. It was this: an inclination came into Sir 
Isaac’s mind to try whether the same power did not 
keep the moon in W orbit, notwithstanding her pro- 
jecille velocity, which he knew always tended to 
go along a straight line the tangent of that orbit, 
which makes stonfes and all heavy bodies with ns 


Dr Philip DonnuriKH:, a distinguished noucon- 
fonuist divine and author, was born in London, dune 
26, 1702. His grandfatliCT liad been ejected from 
the living of Sliepxierton, in Middlesex, by tlie act 
of uniformity in 1662 ; and his father, a man engaged 
in mercantile i)urRuits in liOndon, marriod the only 
daughter of a German, who luid fled from Prague to 
cscaiM* the persecution which ragt'd in Bolienjw, I 
after the expulsion of Frederick, tlie Klcctor Pala- 1 
tine, when to abjure or emigrate were the only alter¬ 
natives. The pious parents of Doddridge early in¬ 
structed him in religious knowledge. ‘ 1 have heard 
him relate,’ says his biogra])her, Mr Job Orton, 

‘ that his mother taught him the history of the Old 
and New Testaments, before he could read, by the 
assistance of some Dutch tiles in the chimney in the 
room where they commonly sat; and her wise and 
pious reflections upon the stories there represented 
were the means of making some good impressions 
upon Ills hi>art, wliich never wore out; and there¬ 
fore this method of instruction he frequently recom¬ 
mended to jiarcnts.* In 1712, Doddridge was sent 
to school at Kingston-uiwn-Thames; but both his 
parents dying within three years afterwards, he was 
removed to St Albaus, and whilst there, was solemnly 
admitted, in h^is sixteenth year, 8 member of the 
nonconforming congregation. His religious im¬ 
pressions were arden t and sin odaB ; and when, in 
718, the DneheSr oi Bedmrii him art ollfer tb 
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cducato him for^the ministry in tlie ch^h of 
England, Doddridge declin e d, from cons ejen tious 
semto, to avail hihisdir"5f‘ fWs Rrtffihtage. A 
'^^nermis friend, Dr Clarke of St Albans, now stepped 
forward to patronise the studious youth, and in 1719 
lie was phiced at an academy established at Kib- 
worth, Leicestershire, for the education of dissenters. 
Here ho resided three years, pursuing his studies for 
the ministry, and <;xjltiiuUingit.tMte for elegant litera¬ 
ture. To one of hia fellow-pupils WliO had condoled 
with trim on being buried alive, Doddridge writes 
in the following happy strain;—‘ Here I stick close 
to those delightful studies which a favourable pro¬ 
vidence has Mjide the business of iny life. One day 
^assetU away after another, and I only know that it 
passeth pleasantly with me. As for tlie world alxiut 
me, I have very little concern with it. ..JJ[ivc.almost 
like a tortojscJ shut uj) in its shell, alnlost always in 
Hiel^ime to\yii, Uie the. same chamber ; 



titaSler of . myself. I can willingly give up the 

j chajim D)n<h>»i,.thfi JuLXury,.ihe compaiLy, ihe 
iCtor the ficcrct^lcasures uf rational 
employxncat aud siTf-approbation; retired from a{>- 
pTause and reproac|i, fruixi envy and contempt, and 
the bjuta of avarice and ambiHon. So 

tliut, instead of lunKaitiilg 'it' as ihy hiisfortune, 
you should congratulate mo upon it as my happi¬ 
ness, that 1 am confined in an nihscure village, see¬ 
ing it gives me so many valuable advantages to the 
ij[>ostJniportant purposes of devotion and phil<> 

I ^mdiy, andj-.I, hotw 1 mily add, nsefulacss t<KJ.* Tlie 
ofcfrri* village had also further nttraedions. It 
apfafiirs from the coiresjwndence of Doddridge (pub¬ 
lished by his great-grandson in 1829), that the young 
divine was gf a suijeeptible tenii>eramcnt, and was 
gcuerally in Tdve with some fair one of the neigh- 
bourlmoil, with whom ho kept up a constant and 
! lively intendiange of letters. The levity or gaiety 
j of some of tlu'se epistles is remarkable in one of bo 
I staid and devout a public chnmeter. His style is 
always excellent—correct and phiyiul like that of 
Coyvpcr, and interc^tuig froih the very egotism and 
(varelcasiicsa To one of his female 

correspondents lie thus describes his situation:— 

‘ You know I love a country life, and here we 
have it in ]X‘rfi‘ction. I am roused in the morning 
witli tj^chirpiiiiiof t ctsiingof pngsHuiS, 

the h>wi!yg“Of Tcine, the bleatiiig of ffiecTv 
compfide the COTieert, tlie grunting; jif_ swine jyid 
nt-i]dung We Imre a ni ighty^' "pTeasant 

and a fine aiT>dar--mnh?r"^^ 
tail BiutTty^tlnies, Yhat form a kind of lofty dome, of 
which, us a native of the great city, you may jkt- 
haps catch a glimmering idea, if 1 name the cupola 
of »St raul’s. And then, on tlie other side of the 
house, there is a large space which we call a wilder¬ 
ness, iuid whicl), I fancy, would please you ex¬ 
tremely. The ground is a dainty green sward; a 
brook runs sparkling tlirough the middle, and tlierc 
are two large fish-ponds at one end; both the ponds 
and the brook arc surrounded with willows; and 
there are several shady walks under the trees, be¬ 
sides little knots of young willows interspersed at 
convenient distances. Tins is the nursery of our 
lambs and calves, with whom I have the honour to 
be intimately acquainted* Here I generally spend 
the evening, and pay i^y respects to the setting sup, 

HE5£BJLBte*««a tVttt rVawMKjtTioii i^i e i Kprewi 1 
am sometimes soHraSe t fcaae Ij 

bctmtten. that I femey f am Mw Adi SnSI duei 



and have n o ne but th e birds qfihe air, and the beasts 
o?^ Ote!3,J SrjmY " """ ’ 

'“Toanofner styles ‘ aunt/ he ad¬ 

dressed the following complimentary efih ^n^ pior^ 

fSE^Ist^achcjc:— 

sec, madam, I treat you with rustic simpli¬ 
city, and perhaps talk more like an uncle than a 
nephew. I3ut I think it is a necessary truth, that 
ought not to be concealed because it may possibly 
disoblige. In short, madam, I wiJi tell youjroutully, 
tlnit j f a lady -of ymir_cl iaract cr £mj pt bea r to hear 
La word in her own comiTOTyTlaHon, slie musTfater 
^-soTye lbrgo'buFbf attenSjo any- 

tlufigTIiat is said Ija.lL And if you afeHetemiined 
t^tnduige humour, depend upon ! 

it, that wuth qufditiea ar. | [ 

a g yecabifl acg ompl isjj^CUtaryou'Wffl "be one of the i 
most unhappy creiifures in the world. I assure you, 1 
madam, you will meet with affliction every day of j 
your life. You frown when a home-bred unthink-1 
ing boy tells you that he is extremely entertained j 
with your letters. Surely you arc 
Xftgc whenever you converse with gemJ^ffrgS^ fe- j 
finSLiaste and solid jud^ipeat; fofi am ^ure, let i 
them be ever so hiiich upon their guard, they cannot 
forlx ir tormenting yon about an ag recgb le i>erson^ 

iected pie5^, and a thousand other Hiings that I am 
afraid to ifltnic, although even I can diffily pcrCeiVe 
them ; or, if they have so much humility as not to 
talk of them to your face, you will be sure to he§,r ! 
of them at second hand. Poor aunt ’. I profess 11 
pity you; .and if I did but know an^^mc circura-1 
stance of your character that wais a little defective, | 
I w^ould lie sure to expatiate upon it out of pure 
good nature.’ 

From his first sermon, delivered at the age of 
twenty, Doddridge became a marked preacher among 
the dissenters, and liad calls to various congrega- j 
tions. In 1729 he settled at Northamjdon, and be¬ 
came celebrated for his abilities, diligence* andj^eri. 
Here he undertook to recciv'c pnpus, and was so 
successful, that in a few years he engaged an assis¬ 
tant, to w hom lie assigned the care of the junior 
pupils, and the dircetka^oFthg^acaiiemy during his 
absence. He first iipiicared as air author in 1730, 
when ho published a pamphlet on the Means of Ite^ 
tnvin^ the Dhsenting Interest He afterwards applied 
himself to the composition of practical religious 
works. His Sermons on the Education of Children 
(1732), Sermons to Young Pettplc (1735), and Ten 
Sermofis on the Power and Grace of Christf and the 
Evidences of hh Glorhns Gospel (1736), were ail well 
received by the public. In 1741 appeared his Prac- 
tieal discourses on Eegencration, and in 1745 The 
Rise and l\ogress of Religion in the Soul The latter 
forms a body of practical divinity and Christian 
experience which has never been surpassed by any 
work of the same nature. In 1747 appeare<l his still 
(Kipular work. Some Remarkable Passages in the Life 
of Colonel James Gardiner, who was slain by the Reims 
at the Rattle of Presfonpans, Sept 21, 174.5. Gardiner 
was a brave Scottish ofiScer, who had served with 
distinction under Marlborough, and was aid-de- 
camp to the Earl of Stair on his embassy to Paris. 
From a gav libertine life he was suddenly converted 
to one of the strictest piety, by what he conceived to 
be a supernatural interference, namely, a visible re¬ 
presentation of Christ ux>on the cross, suspended in 
the air, amidst an unusual blaze of light, and accom- 
j^ied by a declaration of tlie words, * Oh, sitmer I 
did I sufibr tliis for thee, and are these the 
Erom the period of this vision till his death, 
six years afterwards, Coloiiel Gardiner ihidhi 
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life and oharaoter of jy^ginoftie.and gfiglong Chris* 

offiogEl several single sermons and charges 

at the ordination of some of his brethren, 
Dr Doddridge published an elaborate work, the re¬ 
sult of many years* study, entitled The Family JBar^- 
sitor, Containing a F<?mon PoropArojfe of the Isew 
Testament, with Critical Notes, and a Practical Im* 
provement of each Section, This compendium of 
Scriptural knowledge was received with the greatest 
approbation both at home and abroad, and was 
translated into several languages. Doddridge con¬ 
tinued his useful and laborious life at Northampton 
for many years; but his health failing, he was, 
in 1751, advised to remove to a warmer climate for 
the winter. The pnerosity of his friends supplied 
ample funds for his stay abroad, and in Septemlier 
of the same year he sailed from Palmoutli for Lisbon. 
He arrived there on the 21st of October, but sur¬ 
vived only five days, dying October 26, 1751. The 
solidifying, unqu§stiiaed.,piety, and truly Catholic 
liberality' Md benevolence of Dr Doddridge, secttrgcl 
ifbr Inmihe wiiTm resiii^^ 

tempormdes of all sects. ^ lie heartily wisTied' and' 
prkyed for a union among Protestants, and 

longed for the happy time when, to use his own words, 

‘ the question would be, not how much we may 
lawfully impose, and how mucii we may lawfully 
dispute, but on the one side what we may waive, and 
on the other what we may acquiesce in, from a prin¬ 
ciple of mutual tenderness and resi>ect, without dis¬ 
pleasing our common Lord, and injuring that great 
cay of original Christianity whic;li he hath ap¬ 
pointed us to guard.* As an author, the re])utation 
of Doddridge dejiends cliiefiy on liis ‘ Family Expo¬ 
sitor,* to which the only objection that has lieen 
urged, is thejoqcasional redundLapee of some of his 
^4ply er^IislnfClT*^ of paTtleuIar texts 

and p^sages may also be variously judged of; but 
J^e^soh^ leaniiiig and research of the author, his 
criucaTacuteness, and tlie i>ersuaaive earnestness of 
his pragtiaai refljEjctiona, render tlie -workjiltp^ther 
theological literature." 'Dr 
Doddridge was author of wliat Jdhhsoh calls * one 
of the finest tjpigtaxas..ia„ the ,E 
The subject Is Ids family motto, ‘ Duin 'vuvlmus 
vivamus,* which, in its primary signification, is not 
very suitable to a Christian divine, Init he para¬ 
phrased it thus :— 

Live while you live, the ejneure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day. 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment ns it flies. 

Lord, in my views let both united be ; 

I live in ploasme when I live to thcc. 

Our specimens of Doddridge are cxclUwSivoly from 
Ids letters. 

{The Pangerom Ilhm of a Daugldtr.'] 

[Written from Northampton, August 1740, to Mrs Doddridge.] 

Wken I came down to prayer on Lord’s day morn¬ 
ing, at eight o’clock, immediately after the short 
prayer with which vou know we begin family worship, 
Mrs Wilson (who has indeed showed a most prudent 
and tender care of the children, and managed her 
trust very well during your absence) came to me in 
tears, and told me that Mr Knott wanted to speak 
with me : I immediately guessed his errand, espemaily 
when I saw he so overwhelmed with grief that he 
co^d scyely utter it* It was natural to ask if my 
dbdld were dead f He told me she was yet alive, but 
that the doctor had hardly any hopes at all, for she 
was seised at two in the momSng with a ohiUinea% 


which was attended with convulsion^ No one, my deari 
can judge so well as yourself what I must feel on such 
an occasion; yet I found, as I had just before done 
in my secret retirements, a most lively sense of the 
love and care of God, and a calm sweet resignation to 
his will, though the surprise of the news was almost 
as great as if my child had been seized in full health; 
for everybody before told me she was quite in a safe 
and comfortable way. I had now no refuge but prayer, 
ill which the countenances of my pupils, when 1 told 
them the story, showed how much they wore disposed 
to join with me. I had before me Mr Clark’s book of 
the Ik omises; and though I had quite forgotten it, 
yet so it happened that I hod left the Sabbath 
before, in the middle of a section, and at the begiq^ 
ning of the sixty-fifth page, so that the fresh words 
which came in course to bo read were Matt. xxi. 22, 
* And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, you shall receive the next, ‘ If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, yc shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done to you ;* then followed, 
‘ Whatsoever yo shall ask my Father in my name, ho 
will give it you;’ ‘Ask and receive, that your joy 
may be full ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
that 1 will do, that the Father may he glorified in the 
Son ;’ ‘ If ye ask anything in my name 1 will do it ;* 
and at last, ‘ The prayer of faith shall save Gic sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up.’ These scriptures 
falling thus undesignedly and unexpectedly in mv 
way, at that inonient, and thus <Ur<^ctly fcdlowing each 
other, in the order in which 1 have transcribed them, 
struck me and the whole family very sensibly ; and I 
felt great encouragement earnestly to plea<rthem in 
prayer, with a very firm persna‘<)on that, ono ivay or 
another, (iod would make this a very teaching cir¬ 
cumstance to inc and the family. Then Mr Jhinyan 
came, and plcade<l strongly against blistering her ; 
but I told him it tvas matter of conscience to me to 
follow the prescriptions of tlie doctor, though I left 
the issue entirely to God, and felt a di'pendenee* in 
him alone. I then wTotc you the hasty lines which I 
hope you received by the’last and irncwed iny 
applications to God in s(‘cri‘t, reviewing the prornises 
which had so much astonished and revived me in the 
family, when those words, * the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick,* came on my heart, os if it had )>een 
from the very mouth of God himself; so that I could 
not forbear replying, before I was well aware, ‘then 
it shall and 1 was then enabled to pray with that 
penetrating Kcnso of (hnVs almighty power, and with 
that confidence in his love, which I think I never had 
before in an equal degree ; and I thought I then felt 
myself much mure desirous that the child might l»e 
spared, if it were but a little while, and from this ill¬ 
ness, as in answer to prayer, than on account of her 
recovery simply, and in itself, or of my own enjoy¬ 
ment of her. 1 lay open all my heart l>cforc you, my 
dear, because it seems to me something of a singular 
experience. While I was thus employed, with an 
ardour of soul which, had it long continued, would 
have weakened and exhausted my spirits extremely, 

I was told that a gentleman wanted me ; this grieved 
mo exceedingly, till I found it was Mr Hutton, now 
of the Moravian church, whoso Christian exhortations 
and consolations were very i*eviving to mo. He said, 
among other things, ‘ God’s will conconiing you is, 
that you should be happy at all times, and iii all cir¬ 
cumstances ; and particularly now, in this ciitJura- 
stance; happy in your child’s life, happy in its health, 
happy in its sickness, happy in its death, happy in its 
resurr^ioa 1 He promised to go and pmy for it, and 
said he had known great elfeots att«a<finif such a 
method. ® 

So it that; from that hour tho child began to 

^ ^ h Hiat evening,. 

ai4 by Ms Oflioy yesterday morxung* I caim<^ pre* 
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teikl to say that I ah auurod she will recorer ; but 
I am fully pemuaded, that if she does not, God will 
make her death u blessing to us; and 1 think she 
will be spared. 

[iTajjjpy Devotional Peel/vngt of DodMd^e.'] 

[To Mrs Doddridge, from Northampton, Ootobor 174S.} 

I hope, my dear, you will not be odended when I 
tell you that I am, what I hardly thought it possible, 
without a miracle, that I should have been, very 
easy and happy without you. My days begin, pass, 
and end in pleasure, and seem short because thejo are 
so delightful, ^t may seem strange to say it, but 
really so it is, I hardly feel that I w'ant anything. I 
often think of you, and pray for you, and bless God 
on your account, and please myself with the hope of 
many comfortable ilays, and weeks, and years with 
you ; yet I am not at all anxious about your return, 
or indeed about anything else. And the reason, the* 
great and suflicient reason is, that I have more of the 
presence of (iod with me than I remember ever to 
have enjoyed in any one month of my life. He en¬ 
ables me to live for liim, and to live with him. 
When I awake in the morning, which is always be¬ 
fore it is light, I address myself to him, and converse 
with hill?, speak to him while I am lighting my 
candle and putting on my clothes, and have often more 
delight before I corno out of rny chamber, though it be 
hardly a quarter of an hour after my awaking, than I 
have enjoyed for whole days, or, per^iaps, weeks of my 
life. lie meets me in my study, in secret, in family 
devotions. It is pleasant t<» read, pleasant to com¬ 
pos?, pleasant to converse wdth iny friends at home ; 
pleasant to visit those abroad—the poor, the sick ; 
pleasant to write letters of necessary business l>y which 

■ any good can be done ; pleasant to go out and preach 
' the gospel to })oor souls, of which sonic are thirsting 

for it, and others dying without it ; pleasant in the 
week day to think bow near anotlier Sabbath is ; 
but, oh ! much, much more pleasant, to think how 
near eternity is, ami how short the journey through 
this wilderness, and that it is but a step from earth to 
heaven. 

I cannot forbear, in these circumstances, pausing a 
little, and considering whence this happy scene just 
at this time arises, and whether it tends. Whether 
(jod is about to bring upon me any peculiar trial, for 
which tliis is to jjrepare me ; whether he is shortly 
about to remove me from the earth, and so is giving 
i me more sensible prelibationa of heaven, to prejiare 

■ itio for it ; or whether he intends to do some ptKJuliar 
services by me just at this time, which many other 

I circumstances lead me sonietimcs to hope ; or whether 
I it be that, in answer to your prayei*s, ami in compas- 
; sion to that distress which I must othen^’isc have felt 
I in the absence and illness of her who Ims been so ex- 
, ccedingly dear to me, and was never more sensibly dear 
j to me than now ho is pleiusod to favour me with this 
teaching experience ; in consequence of which, I freely 
own I am less afraid than ever of any event that can 
ossibly arise, consistent with his ncameus to my 
eart, and the tokens of his paternal and covenant 
love, I will muse no further on the cause. It is 
enough, the effect is so blessed. 

[ Vmdkaiion of Udi^ious Opimons.^ 
[Addressed, November 1742, to the Rev. Mr Bourne.] 

Had the letter which I peceiN’fed from you so many 
months ago been merely an address of common friend¬ 
ship, I hope no hurry of business would have led me 
to delay so long the answer which civility and grati¬ 
tude would in that case have required; or had it been 
to request anv service in my power to you, sir, or to 
any of your famlily or friends, 1 would not willingly 


have neglected it so many days or hours i but when 
it eontained nothing matmal, except an unkind in¬ 
sinuation, that you esteemed me a dishonest znan, Who, 
out of a design to please a party, had written what he 
did not beltove, or, as you thought fit to express 
yourself, had ‘trimmed it a little with the gospel of 
Christ,’ I thought all that was necessaiy, after having 
fully satisfied my own conscience on that head, which, 

I bless God, I very easily did, was to forgive and pray 
for the mistaken brother who had done me the injuiy, 
and to endeavour to forget it, by turning my thoughts 
to some more pleasant, important, and useful subject. 

I imagined, sir, that for me to give you an assurance 
under my hand that I meant honestly, would signify 
very little, whether you did or did not already believe 
it; and as I had little particular to say on the doc¬ 
trines to which you referred, I thought it would be of 
little use to scud you a bare confession of my faith, 
and quite burdensome to enter into a long detail and 
examination of arguments which have on one side and 
the other been so often discussed, and of which the 
world has of late years been so thoroughly satiated. 

On this account, sir, 1 threw aside rtie beginning of 
a long letter, which I had prepared in answer to 
yours, and with it your letter itself; and I believe I 
may safely say, several weeks and months have 
pa‘*-'cd in which I have not once recollected anything 
relating to this aiVair. But I have since been cer¬ 
tainly informed thrt you, interpreting my silence as 
an acknowledgment of the justice of your charge, 
have sent copies of your letter to several of your 
friends, who have been industrious to propagate them 
far and near! This is a fact which, had it not been 
exceedingly well attested, I should not hare believed; 
but as I find it too evident to be questioned, you 
must excuse me, sir, if I take the liberty to expostu¬ 
late with you upon it, which, in present circumstances, 

I ajiprchend to bo not only justice to myself, but, on 
the whole, kindness and respect for you. 

Though it was unkind readily to entertain the sus¬ 
picions you express, I do not so much complain of 
your acquainting me with them; but on what ima¬ 
ginable humane or Christian principle could you 
communicate such a letter, and grant copies of it ! 
With what purpose could it be done, but with a 
design of aspersing ray character! and to what pur^ 
pose could you desire luy character to be reproached I 
Are you sure, sir, that I am not intending the honour 
of God and the good of souls, by my various labours 
of one kind and another—so sure of it, that you will 
venture to maintain at the bar of Christ, before the 
throne of God, that I was a person whom it was your 
duty to endeavour to discredit 1 for, considering me 
as a Christian, a minister, and a tutor, it could not 
be merely an indifferent action; nay, considering me 
as a man, if it was not a duty, it was a crime! 

I will do you the justice, sir, to suppose you have 
really on ill opinion of me, and believe I mean other¬ 
wise than I write; but let me ask, what reason have 
you for that opinion 1 Is it because you cannot think 
me n downright fool, and conclude that every one 
who is not must bo of your opinion, and is a knave if 
he does not declare that ho is so! or is it from any¬ 
thing particular which you apprehend you know of 
my sentiments contrary to what ray writings declare I 
He that searches my heart, is witness that what I 
wrote on the veiT passage you except against, I wrote 
as what appeared to me most agreeable to truth, and 
most subservient to the purposes of His glory and the 
edification of mv readers vand I see no reason to alter 
it in a second ea^fi, Hf { fti^d reprint my Exposi¬ 
tion, though I liad infinitely rathe# the bo<A should 
perish than advance anything qontraiy to the teh^; 
of the gospel, and subrersive to the souls of men. 
guard against apprehending Chrirt to he a mere erea!^v 
ture, or hnoHier God, inferior to the Father, bt eo* 

m 
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orduiato with him. And you will mamUin that I 
believe him to be so; from wh^oe, sir, doeg yt«ir 
evidence of that arise? If from my writing, 1 ap- 
prenend it must be in conse(|oeiioe of some inference 
you draw from them, of laying any just foundation 
for which I am not at prescOit aware; nor did I ever 
intend, I am sure, to say.i^intimate anything of the 
!4tid. If from report, 1 must caution you Ugainst 
rasibly believing such reports. J have heard some 
stories of me, echoed back from your neighbourhood, 
which God knows to be as false as if I had been re> 
ported to have asserted the divine authority of the 
Alcoran! or to have written Hobbe’s Leviathan ; and 
I can account for them in no other way than by sup¬ 
posing, cither that coming through several hands, 
every one mistook a little, or else that some people 
have such vivid dreams, that they cannot distingdish 
them from realities, and so report them as 
though how to account for their propagating suSi 
repom so zealously, on any principles of Christianity 
or common humanity, especially considering how far 
I am from having offered them any person^ injury, 
would amaze me, if 1 did not know how far pan'ty'ze&X 
debases the understandings of those who in other 
matters arc ivise and good. All 1 shall add with 
regard to such persons is, that I pray God this evil 
may not be laid to their charge. 

1 have seriously reflected with rnysclf, whence it 
should come that such suspicions should arise of my 
being in what is generally called tlie Arian scheme, 
and the chief causes 1 can discover arc these two ; 
my not seeing the arguments which some of 
brethren have seen against it in some disputed texts, 
and my tenderness and regard to those who, I havj 
reason to believe, do espouse it, and whom I dare noi 
! in conscience raise a popular cry against ! Nor am I 
at all fond of urging the controversy, lest it should 
divide churches, and drive some who arc wavering, 
as indeed I myself once was, to an extremity to which 
I should be sony to see such worthy persons, as some 
of them are, reduced. 

Permit me, sir, on so natural an occasion, to con¬ 
clude with ejprcssing the pleasure with which I have 
heard that you of late have turned ^our preaching 
from a controversial to a more ])ractical and useful 
strain. I am persuaded, sir, it is a manner of using 
the great talents which God has given you, which 
will turn to the most valuable account with respect 
to yourself and your flock ; and if you would please 
to add another labour of love, by endeavouring to 
convince some who may be more open to the convic¬ 
tion from you than from others, that Christian can¬ 
dour does not consist in judging the hearts of their 
brethren, or virulently declaring against their sup{>osed 
bigotry, it would be a very important charity to them, 
and a favour to, reverend and dear sir, your very 
affectionate brother and humble iervant, 

P. DonVRlDQE, 

P. hearlaly pray that God may confinn your 
health, abd direct and prosr^ all your labours, for 
the honour of his name apl the Gospel of his Bon. 

The multiplicity of my business has obliged mo to 
write this with so many interruptions, I hope 
you will excuse the inaccuractes it may contaipu My 
meaning 1 am sure is good^ and, 1 hope, intelligible; 


and I am hes 4 ^ily willing that, with what measure I 
mete, it may be measured to me again. 

1)11 WILLIAM NICOLSON—na MATTHEW TIN 0 AI/— 
DK HEMPHRET PamEAUX. 

Dll Wiu-IAM Nicolsok (|ifl5-1727), successively 
bishop of Carlisle and Londonderry, and lastly 
archbial^op of Cashel, was a learned unticiuary and 
y oarly 7|o publUlied 

Libraries of Enyland^ScollaHd^ and Ire- 
land (collected into one volume, in 1776), being a 
defiled catalogue or list of books and manuscripts 
referring to the history of each nation, lie also 
wrote j4n Essay on the Border Latos^ A lyeatisc^m 
the Laws of the Anylo-Saxon and A Betwriphon 
of Poland and Denmark. The only professiomd 
works of Dr NicoLson are a preface to Chainher- 
layiie’s Polyglott of the Lord’s .l*rayer, and some 
able pamphlets on the Bangoritiii coritroveray. 

Du Matthew TTndal (1657-173:1) was a zealous 
controversialist, in times when controversy was i)iir- 
sued with much keenness by men fitted for higher 
duties. Ills first attacks were directed against 
priestly power, but he ended in opfiosing Chris¬ 
tianity itself; and Paine and other later writers 
against revelation, have drawn some of tlicir wea¬ 
pons from the armoury of Tindal. Like llrydcn, 
and many others, Tliulal embraced the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic religion when it Ix'camc fa.shionable in the 
court of James II.; hut he abjured it in 1687, and 
afterwards became an advocate under William III., 
from whom he received a 1)01181011 of X*2tK)^ T>er 
annum. He wrote several political and 
tracts, but the work by which ho is chiefly known, 
i.s cntitleil Christianity as Old m the Creation^ or the 
Oosptd a BepubUvntior .y the JkliyUm of Nature. 
The tendency of mis treatise is ‘to discredit re¬ 
vealed religion: it >vas answeml by Wiiterland j 
and Tindal replied by reiterating his former state¬ 
ments and arguments. He wn)te a second volume 
to thLs work shortly Infore his death, hut Dr Gib¬ 
son, the bishop of Ixindon, interfered, and i»revented 
its publication. T'indal left a legacy of .i*2tK)0 to 
Eustace Budgell, one of the writers in the 8pec- [ 
totor, and it w as rejKirted that IJudgt^Il had «s«iste<l 
in his friend’s work against tTiristianify. Tiiidurs , 
nephew was author of a continuation of iia[)in’8 
History of Engfand. 

Du IlrMPiiiiKY l»RU>EAi;x (1648-1724) was author 
of a still popular and valuable w'ork, the ( hnnexim 
(f the History of the Old and Nm Testament, tho 
nrst port oT which was published in 1715, and tlic 
second in 1717. Ho wrote also a Life of Mahomet 
(1697), Directions to Churchwardens (1707), and A 
Treatise m Tithes (\710). Prideuux’s ‘Connexion’ 
is a work of great research, connecting tho Old with 
the New Testament by a luminous historic^ sum- 
Few b(x>ks havhTiki a greattT circulation, 
it is invaluablaio all student# of divinity. Its 
author was ltt|frily rcsiicctcd f*or his learnihg and 
piety. He was archdeacon of Suffolk, and at one 
tinic Hebrew l^turer at Christ-church, Oxford. 

libra^ of oriental iKioks has been 
proSGjfved in Clare Hull, Caitiliridge, to wliich colloge 
it was presented by himsclll 
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